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IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA. 


CONSTITUTED UNDER THE IMPERIAL BANK OF iNDIA ACT, 1920." 


Vor the purpose of taking over the undertakings and business of the Bank 
of Bengal, the Bank of Bombay and the Bank of Madras, 
BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL :— 


#fs,000 Shares of Rs. s00each ... sn Rs, —_1,25,00,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL :— 

75,000 Shares of Rs. 500 each—Fully paid .. 4. +» RS.  — 3,75,00,000 

1,50,c00 Shares of Rs. 500 each—Rs. 125 paid a6 sey 1,87,50,000 

Rs 5,62,50,000 

RESERVE FUND eee eee eee sue Rs 4,82,50, 000 

RESERVE LIABILITY of Shareholders oe ove nee 62,50,000 


5s 
Sir Norcot Warren, K.C.LE, and N. M. Murray, MANAGING - GOVERNORS, 
LOCAL HEAD OFFICES: Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 


LONDON OFFICE: 5, Whittington Avenue, E. C: 3. Sir Sidney Sitwell, Kt, Manager 


BRANCHES ; 
Abbatiabes Calicut Hathras Meerut Rajahmundry. 
Agr Cawnpore. Howrah Meerut City (Pay|Rajkot 
‘Apuedahad. Chandausi (Pav |Hubli Office) (Kathiawar) 
Ahmedabad ((it\).; Office) Hyderabad Mirzapur Rangoon 
Abmednaxar. Chandpore. (Deccan) __ Montgomery Rangpur 
Ajmer. Chapra, Hyderabad (Sind) |Moulmein Rawalpladi 
Akola Chittagong Indore Mooltan Rawalpindi City 
Ahvab Cochin Jaipur. Moradabad (Pay Office) 
Aligarh Coconada savas Murree Saharanpur 
Abgarh (Tay Office) |Coimbatore Jalga Mussoorie Salem 
Allahabad Colomho, (east Khandesh) /Muttra Sargodha 
fea Conjeeveram Jaipalguri Muzaltarpur Secunderabad 
Ambala Cuddalore Jamshedpu! Viuzattarnagar (Sub-Avenc’ } 
Ambala Cantt Cuddapah Jhansi Myingvan Seraygunge 
Amraotl Cuttack Sharia Mymenpin zh Shillong 
Amritsat Dacca Jubbulpore Nadiad Sholapu 
Asansol Dalhousie Jullunder Cantt |Nagpur Sialkot 
Bangalore. Darbhanga. (Pay Office) Nainital Sitapur 
Bareilly Darjeeling Jullundur Cits Nandya Simla 
Bassein Delhi Karachi Naryangunze Srinagar. 
Dellary. Dehradun Kasur. Nasik Sakkur. 
Bonares Dhanbad Katni Negapatam Surat 
Benares City (Pay /Dhulia Khamgaon, Nellore Surat Cit; 
Office). Dibrugarh, Khandwa, Nowshera Tellicherry 
Berhampore Killore Kumbakonam Ootacamund Thana 
Bezwada Turode Lahore, ° Parbhanl Tinneve}ly: 
eee Etawah Larkhana (Sub-Agency) /Tirupur 
Bhopal Farrukhabad Lucknow atna Trichinopoly, 
Bombay (Bycuila) |Ferozepore Ludhiana Peshawar Trichur 
Bombay (Mandvi) |Fyzabad Lyallpur Peshawar City Trivandram 
gig (Sandhurst |Gaya_s- Madras (Sub-Agency) {Tuticorin 
Road) Godhra (Mount "Road) |Poona Ujjain 4 
Brpah, » Gojra Madura Poona City Vellore 
ndshahr Gorakhpur Mandalay, urea Viramgam 
ae (Clive 8t ) guranvals Mandalay City (Pa /Quetta, * Vizagapatam 
Calcutta Office) aichur Vizlanagram 
(Burra Bazaar) Gwalior Maugalore Raipur Wardha 
Oaloutta(Park&treet) |Hapur (Pay Office), Maaalipatail Raisina (Delhi) Yeotmal. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS,—Opened free of charge. 
FIXED DEPOSITS.—Received at Interest. 
SAVINGS BANK.—Deposits received and interest allowed. 


GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SECURITIES.—Received for safe Custody, 
whases and Sales effected. Interest and Dividends collected and credited to. 
account or remitted in accordance with instructions. 
LOANS AND CASH CREDITS.—Granted and approved Mercantile/Bills 
discounted, 
Rates, Copies of Rules, ,Powers of Attorney, etc., may be had on application 
at any of the Loeal Head Offices, or Branches of the Bank, 


JG, RIDLAND, Offg. Secretary and Treasorer, Bombay, 


ADVFRTIST MENT, 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ltd. 


(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND, ) 


Head Office :-—Ludgate Circus, LONDON. 


‘PASSAGES engaged by all lines at same fares as charged by @ 
Steamship Companies. Holders of COOK’S tickets met at g 
all ports. Outward passages engaged and tickets supplied @ 
from any part of the World to India. Usual reductions @ 

| obtained for Missionaries, Railway Officials, Families, &c. # 

‘BAGGAGE received, stored and forwarded. Cargo shipped to @ 

| all parts of the World at current rates. Inward consignments o 
such as Hardware, Piece-goods, Machinery, Stores, etc., for ws 
Mess and Clubs, cleared and forwarded at special rates. Insu- @ 
rance of all kinds effected on Baggage, Cargo, Livestock, Mess ® 

| Property, etc. gS 

' THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLER'S GAZETTE containing sailing 3 

| dates and fares of all steamers, together with invaluable inform- ® 
ation for travellers, sent post {ree on application, Q) 
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THOS.COOK & SON (Bankers), Ltd. : 


(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND,) 


Head Office :—Ludgate Circus, LONDON. 
CURRENT AND FIXED DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS opened. _Inter- 


est allowed. Pay and Pensions collected. Periodical 1emit- 
tances made at current rates. Insurance premta paid. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT AND TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES issued, 
encashable throughout the World, 

DRAFTS granted and TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS effected on 
all principal towns. 

INSURANCE, Life, Accident, Fire, Burglary, effected. Pro 
pectus on application, 


160 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORL 


Eastern Offices : 


BOMBAY, DELHI], CALCUTTA, RANGOON, COLOMBO, 
MADRAS, SINGAPORE, 


&e, 
ombay Office: COOK’S BUILDING, HORNBY ROAD. 
Telegraphic Address :-—“CQUPON.’’ 


_YMPORTANT NOTICE.—From April 1926 Il be ; 
| BERKELEY STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ws 
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Index to “Imperial Trade Guide” and 
Advertised Businesses. 


Account Bookmakers. 


John Dickinson & Co, Lids ————— 


Air Conditioning Machinery. 
The Inerpool Refrigcrauon Co Ltd 
Art Metal Workers. 
Joxph Sankey & Sons I td 
Banking and: Exchange. 
Chartered Bink of India Avstr ula aid 
Chin as , 


Sindings—Fiat and Tabular 
Spindle. 
Je &1 Woiters& Co Ltd. a 
Boiler Furnaces 


Pulatt & Co. Itd 
Braids, Tapes, Cards Laces, 
etc 


J. & 1 W titers & Co Ltd. oe oe 


Bridges — 
ma é 
Bratthwatte&d Co, Logineers Jid .. 
Chemicals Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Mexandcr Cross & Sons 


Ltd 


Compressors (High Pressure 
Gas). 
The Liverpool Refrigeration Co, Ltd, .. 


Composing Machines Manu- 
facturers, ‘ 


Lanston Monotype Corpn., Ltd. 


PAGF 


Pack 
Cover Papers and Wrappings 
of all descriptions 
John Dickinson & Co, Ltd. 2. 1 
Envelope Makers 
John Dickinson 4& Co Ltde oe fe +h 


Fertilizers—Chemical 


\lexander Cras & sony Ltd 


\V1 


Fencing of all kinds, for Cat- 
tle, Tennis Courts, Espalier 
Fencing for Gardens. 


Barnards Ltd ; 


NI\ 
Floor Polishes 


Otcedir Itd 


4X 


Forced Draught Furnaces. 
Pillatt & do Lid és Vu 


Fringes—Silk Cotton & Worsted. 


J) A Il Water & Co Ltd AN 
Furniture Polishes 
Qe-Ccdar I] td. ‘ VAM 


Galvanized Corrugated Sheets 
Ash & Laci Ltd ae ee 
Garden Chairs, Tables and 


WAL 


Frames. 


Barnards, Ltd a ee 


Gates & Railings in Wrought 
iron. 


Barnards, Ltd. © .. os F 
ice-making Machinery & Plant. 
The Liverpool Refrigeration Co , Ltd 


LN 


Vi 
Pace, | 


® 
Letterpress Machines. 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd 


MN 


Lithographic Machinery. 
John Dickinson & Cos, Ltd) =. 


X\N 


Metal Perforaters 


G. A, Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd. .. 


XV 


Metal Stampers. 
Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ltd 


Xd 

Mops 
O-Ceda:, Ltd. XXX! 

Motor Ploughs (Cable ) 
J. & H. McLaren, Ltd. 


AMIN 


Newspaper Stereotype Machi- 
nery. 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. .. oe 


XN 


Newspaper Rotary Presses. 


John Dickinson & Co., Ltd ec. av 


Newsprint Paper. 


XN 


Jobn Dickinson & Co., Ltd. be we 


4 


Paper Makers, Merchants & 
Agents. 


John Dickinson & Co,, Ltd. 
Spicers (Export), Ltd, ss 


es > xv 
AX 
Perforated Metals. 
Ash & Lacy, Ltd. 
Perforated Zinc. 
G. A, Harvey & Co. 


XXVini 


(London), Ltd. XV1 
Piers & Jetties. 


Braithwaite & Co., Engmeers, Ltd = ani 


Card Board and Boards 
of all kinds. 


Joha Dhckmson & Co., Ltd. ee oa 


@ 
xy | G. Ac Harvey & Co. (London), Lid. .. 


INDEX TO “IMPERIAL TRADE GUIDE" AND ADVERTISED BUSINESSES, 


Pacqt 


Pressed Steel Tanks. 
Braithwaite & Co, Engineers, Ltd aXVI 


Printers’ Machinery. 


John Dickinson & Co ; Ltd. ee oe 


KN 


Printing Machinery. 


John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. AN 


Printing Material Makers 
John Dickinson & Co, Ltd. aoe at 
Printing Paper. 


John Dickinson & Co,Ltd oo... eX 


Pumping Machinery. 


The Liverpool Refrigeration Co., Ltd Xitt 


Refrigerating Plant. 


The Liverpool Refrigeration Co., Ltd, v1 


Seed and Grain Merchants. 

Alexander Cross & Sons, Ltd... AV 
Sheet Metal Workers. 

Ash & Lacy Ltd. os eee XKVTT 
Small‘Wares Cotton & Linen of 

ali kinds. °- 

Je & E. Waters & Co.. Lid. 2.) oe MMA 
Smoke Consumers 

Pillatt & Co, Lid 6. we Mt 
Stationery. 


John Dickinson & Co,, Ltd. Se. * sae 


XV 
Steam Ploughs, 
J. & H. McLaren, Ltd. 


ie XKIN 
Steel Furniture. 


G. A. Harvey & Co, (London), Ltd. 
Steel Lockers & Cupboards. 


XVI 


xv1 


INDEX TO “IMPERIAL TRADE GUIDE’ AND ADVERTISED BLSINESSFS, 


Stoneware Drain Pipes, 
J Knowles & Co (London), Ltd .. 
Structural Engineers 
Braithwate & Co, Engineers, Ltd 


Tea Withering Trays 
Barnards Ltd or ‘i as es 
Tractors 


J&H Webaren, Lid 4, a 


Troughs for Pige, Poultry and 
Cattle 


Barn irds Ltd, oe ae 
Water Barrows and Carts 


Barnirds Ltd ji ae fas 


PAGE. 


Pac 
Webbings, Cotton and Linen 


J & L, Waters & Co. Ltd. 


Wire Netting, Mixed, Mesh, 

Galvanized, 

Barnards Ltd, aT 
Wire Weavers. 

G. A Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd. 
Writing and Printing Paper 

John Dickinson & Co. Ltd, 
Writing Papers 

John Dickinson & Co, Ltd. 


Wrought lron Hollow-ware 
Manufacturers, 


Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ltd, > 


* vii INDEX TO 


Letterpress Machines. 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd 


Lithographic Machinery. 
John Dickinson & Co, Ltd. ee 


Metal Perforaters. 


G, A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd. .. 


Metal Stampers. 
Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ltd 


Mops. 
O-Cedar, Ltd is eH 
Motor Pioughs (Cable ) 
J. &H McLaren, Ltd. ci. 
Newspaper Stereotype Machi- 
nery. 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. .. oe 


Newspaper Rotary Presses. 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. on 


Newsprint Paper. 


John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. v ‘s de 


> 


Paper Makers, Merchants & 
Agents. 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. 
Spicers (Export), Ltd. ee 


Perforated Metals. 
Ash & Lacy, Ltd. ae. “es 
Perforated Zinc. 


G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd. 


Piere & Jetties. 
Braithwaite & Co., Engineers, Ltd. 


Card Soard and Boards 
of ak kinds. 


joha Dickson & Co., Ltd. ae ae 
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Pressed Steel Tanks. 
Braithwaite & Co., Engineers, Ltd. 


Printers’ Machinery. 


John Dickinson & Co, Ltde oe ne 
Printing Machinery. 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. 


Printing Material Makers 
John Dickinson & Co, Ltd. 
Printing Paper. 

John Dickinson & Co , Ltd se ee 
Pumping Machinery. 

The Liverpool Refrigeration Co. Ltd. 
Refrigerating Plant. 


The Liverpool Refrigeration Co., Lid, 


Seed and Grain Merchants. 
Alexander Cross & Sons, Ltd. .. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
Ash & Lacy Ltd. «6 « os 
Small‘Wares Cotton & Linen o' 
all kinds. ~* 
J. & E. Waters & Co. Ltd. 1. oe 


Smoke Consumers 

Pillatt & Co., Ltd. mo ie -4 
Stationery. 

John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. = « 
Steam Ploughs, 

Jj. & H. McLaren, Ltd. on ‘ 
Steel Furniture. 


G, A. Harvey &# Co. (London), Ltd. 
Steel Lockers & Cupboarde. 


® 
G, A. Harvey & Co. (London), Lid. .. 
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Stoneware Drain Pipes 

J Knowles & Co (London) Ltd . 
Structural Engineers 

Brathw ute & Co. Engmeers Ltd 


Tea Withering Trays 
Barn ards Ltd T ‘ en ‘ 
Tractors 


J & H VcLaren Ltd ry 


Troughs for Pigs, Poultry and 
Cattle 


Barnirds Ltd ‘i 
Water Barrows and Carts 


Barnard. I td 7 
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Webbings, Cotton and Linen 
J& F Waters & Co Ltd 


Wire Netting, Mixed, Mesh, 
Galvanized, 
Bamards Ltd 
Wire Weavers 
(x A Harvey & Co (London) Ltd 
Writing and Printing Paper 
John Dickinson & Co Ltd, 
Writing Papers 


John Dickinson & Co, Ltd, 


Wrought Iron Hollow ware 
Manufacturers 


Joseph Sankey & Sons Ltd, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LTD. 


(INCORPORATFD BY SPECIAL CHARTFR OF THE 
IMPERIAL JAPANESF GOVERNMENT, 1899.) 


Capital Subscribed - ~ - Yen 45,000,000°00 
Capital Paid-up - - - ,, 39,375,000°00 
Reserve Funds - - - ,,  1,840,000°00 
HEAD OFFICE. 
TAIPEH, TAIWAN (FORMOSA ) 
BRANCHES & AGENTS: 
Japan.—Tokyo (Central Office), Kobe, Osaka, Yokohama. 


Taiwan.—Keelung, Taichu, Kagi, Tainan, Takao, Giran, 
Tansu1, Toyen, Shinchiku, Nanto, Heito, Taito, 
Karenko, Mako. 


China—Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Swatow. 
Java.—Soerabaya, Semerang, Batavia. 


Others.—London, New York, Hongkong, Singapore, Calcutta, 
Bombay. 
CORRESPONDENTS : 


In the principal commercial centres 
throughout the world. 
LONDON BANKERS - 
WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd. LLOYDS 
BANK, Ltd., 


BARCLAYS BANK, Ltd., & MIDLAND BANK, Lid. 


The Bank undertakes every description of Banking 
and LHaxchange business. 
TELEGRAMS: ‘“‘ TAIWANGINK "5 


JIRO HAYASAKIT, KENJI OKU, 
! Manager, Calcutta Office, Manager, Bombay Office, 
Post Box No. 2182, Post Box No. 477, 


Standard Building, 
2 & 3, Clive Row. CALCUTTA. Hornby Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 


THE 


INDIAN YEAR BOOK 
1926. 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE, WITH AN 
EXPLANATION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL TOPICS 
OF THE DAY 


EDITED BY 
SIR STANLEY REED, Kr,, K.B.E., LL.D. 
AND 


S. T. SHEPPARD. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE 


PUBLISHED BY 
BENNETT, Coteman & Co., Ltop., 
‘THe Times oF InpiA” Orrices, BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 
Lonpon: 187, Freer Streei, E.C. 
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Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 31 Days. 
€ Last Quarter......7th, Oh, 62° 4m, P.M. | > First Quarter.....21st, 4h. 0'8m. A.M, 


@ New Moon ...... 14th,0h.4°7m, P.M. O Full Moon.......20th, 8h. 5°3m. a.m. 





50 10°08 19 22 
51 11°08 19 8 
51 12°08 18 58 
51 13°03 18 33 
51 14°08 18 22 
52 15°08 18 6 
52 16°08 17 50 
52 17°08 17 84 


Wednesday .. 27 
ahaeney we 28 
Friday ie 29 
Satarday ee 30 

unday oe $1 


| — se) Mean Time in the latitudeof | | Surte latitude of Sun's 
eect ee ee ee ee ee 
y oath. | Ye | be Sunset. ad ae at Mean 
BoM. |B OM. |B. D. 8 
Friday - 1 1|7 wi6 wi{o 4 | 1650 | g 4 
Saturday a 2 9/7 1] 6 18 | 0 42 | 17°60 | 22 59 
Sunday Ss 3 3s |7 13 | 6 18 | 0 48 | 18°50 | ge 53 
Monday - 4 a | 7? 18 | 6 14 | 0 48 | 19°50 | 22 48 
Tuesday 3 5 5 | 7 18 | 6 15 | 0 44 | 20°50 | 22 41 
Wednesday .. 6 6 | 7 18 | 6 15 |] 0 44 | 21°50 | 22 35 
Thursday ; 7 7|7 4 | 6 16 | 0 45 | 22°60 | 22 28 
Friday - 8 s 17 14] 6 17 | 0 45 | 23:60 | 22 20 
Saturday * 9 9/7 4| 6 17 | 0 46 | 2460 | 22 12 
Sunday - 10 10 7 14 6 18 0 46 25°60 2 3 
Monday - 11 11| 7 14} 6 18 | 0 46 | 26-50 | 21 56 
Tuesday ie 12 2 | 7 15 | 6 19 | 0 46 | 2750 | 21 45 
Wednesday .. 18 {7 15 | 6 2 | 0 47 | 2860 | 21 85 
Thureday a 14 417 1| 6 21 | 0 47 | 9°50 | 21 265 
Friday “ 15 15 | 7 16 | 6 22 | O 48 1°08 | 21 45 
Saturday s 16 1| 7 1 | 6 22 | 0 48 208 | 21 4 
Sunday a 17 17 | 7 1 | 6 23 | O 48 3°08 | 20 52 
Monday 18 i8|/7 15 | 6 2@ | 0 49 4°08 | 20 41 
Tuesday 19 19 | 7 165} 6 2% | 0 49 5°08 | 20 28 
Wednesday ..| 20 0 | 7 16 / 6 2 | 0 49 6°08 | 20 16 
Thursday ‘ 21 21 7 15 6 26 0 50 7°08 20 8 
Friday . | 2 2 | 7 16 | 6 27 | 0 50 8°08 | 19 50 
Saturday Pe o8 23 | 7 15 | 6 27 | 0 60 9°03 | 19 86 
7 6 0 
? 6 0 
? 6 0 
7 6 0 
7 6 0 
7 6 0 
7 6 0 
7 6 0 





Phases of the Moon—fEBRUARY 28 Days. 
| > First Quarter ..19th, 6h, 5°8m.P.m. 


€ Last Quarter ..6th, 4h, 55°1m. a.m. 
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| am Mean Time i in the latitude of 


—— 


Day of the Week, 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Tbureday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Briday 
Saturday 
Sunday’ 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Sunday 





it bes a mbay. 
Month, | Year. a oe 
H. M. | Q. M. 
1 32 7 #18 6 81 
2 83 7 18 6 382 
3 34 7 18 6 $2 
4 85 @ 12 6 33 
5 36 7 12 6 34 
6 37 ~ 12 6 34 
7 88 ? il 6 365 
8 39 ¢ 11 6 385 
9 40 7 #10 6 386 
10 41 ¢ 10 6 36 
11 42 « 610 6 937 
12 43 7 69 6 37 
18 44 7 #9 6 88 
14 45 7 #8 6 38 
15 46 7 7 6 39 
16 47 7 7 6 89 
17 48 7 6 6 40 
18 49 7 5 6 40 
19 50 7 5 6 40 
20 51 7 64 6 41 
21 62 ri 4 6 41 
22 53 ? 68 6 41 
23 54 7 2 6 42 
24 55 ? 1 6 42 
25 56 7 | 6 42 
26 57 7 #60 6 48 
27 58 7 860 6 4s 
28 59 7 #20 6 48 


wT = WAR see Wes 6 8 8 


oso FP Seo eomUcmOrUrmUUOUOUmUOUCUOCOCcCOMOrCcCOMCOCUCcCOWC?!HCUhUcT TO COSCO OBO BD Oo oO eo eo co ce o 


True 
Noon, 


Core any wwese me weset = ro=e 


Sun's 
Moon’s | Declina- 
ag tion 
oon. at Mean 
Noon. 

D. 8, 
e 

18°03 17 17 
19°08 17 (0 
20°0% 16 48 
21°03 16 25 
22°03 16 7? 
23°03 15 49 
24°03 15 $1 
25°08 15 12 


26°03 14 58 
27°08 14 34 


28°03 14 14 
29°08 13 55 
0°58 13 85 
1°58 18 15 
2°58 12 64 
3°58 12 34 
4°58 12 18 
5°68 11 52 
6°58 11 81 
7°58 1l 9 
8°58 10 48 
9°58 10 26 
10°68 10 4 
11°58 9 42 
12°58 9 20 
18° 68 8 5&8 
14°58 8 36 
15°68 8 18 





€ iast Quarter .... 7th, 5h. 19 5m. Pm 
@ New Moon 


ps rms wee ere ee 


Day o* the Week. 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thureday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 





.. 14th, 8h, 50°2m, A.M. 


Phases of the Moon-~-MARCH 31 Days. 
> First Quarter ....21st, 10h. 41°7m. 4.M, 
O Full Moon ......29th, 3h. 0'3m, P.m. 


= —_ —= ee eee 


Mean Time in the latxtude of 





Day of Day a Moon's | Deane 
Month. | Year. ares | gris | uae ; Noon at Mean 
H, M. , H. M. | a | D. if 

1 60 | 6 59 | 6 44 | O 51; 16°68} 7 50 
2 6 |6 68 6 4 | 0 511 17:58! 7 28 
8 e2 | 6 57 | 6 45 | 0 61 18:58| 7 5 
4 68 | 6 66 | 6 45 | O 61 19°58} 6 42 
5 64 | 6 66 | 6 4610 51 20°58} 6 10 
6 6 | 6 6565 | 6 46 | 0 50 21°58 | 5 55 
7 66 | 6 54/16 47 | 0 50 22°58 | 6 32 
g 67 | 6 68 | 6 47 | 0 50 23°58 | 6 9 
9 | 68 | 6 568 | 6 47 | 0 50 24°68 | 4 46 
10 eo | 6 52] 6 48 | O 49 25°58 | 4 22 
1 70 | 6 bt | 6 48 | O 49 26°58 | 3 59 
12 1 16 50 | 6 48/10 4 27°58 | $8 36 
18 72 | 6 49 | 6 48 | 0 49 28°58 1 8 11 
14 73 | 6 49 | 6 49 | 0 48 29°58 | 2 48 
15 mam 16 4 | 6 2 ]0 1°16] 2 24 
16 75 1 6 47 | 6 49 | 0 48 e168} 2 0 
17 761 6 46/16 49 | 0 48 3°16} 1 87 
18 7716 4 | 6 4 | 0 48 a:16| 1 18 
19 73 | 6 4 | 6 50 | O 47 5°16 { 0 49 
20 79 | 6 48! 6 50] 0 47 616] 0 2% 
21 80 | 6 42 | 6 50 | 0 47 716] 0. 2 
22 81 | 6 4 | 6 51] 0 46 8-16 | °0 +22 
28 a | 6 4 |} 6 51] 0 4 916] 0 46 
24 8 | 6 38 | 6 51] 0 46 10°16} 1 9 
25 84 | 6 39 | 6 51] 0 45 11°16} 1 88 
26 8 | 6 39 | 6 51 | O 45 12°16} 1 56 
27 8s | 6 88 | 6 51] O 4 1s'16} 2 20 
98 87 | 6 87 | 6 52 | 0 45 14°16} 2 43 
29 s8 | 6 86 | 6 52/10 46 5°18| 8 7 
80 so | 6 3 |6 se lo 4 16:16 | 8 30 
s1 | 0 | 6 36 | 6 se|o a | i716] 8 58 


Phases of the Moon—APRIL 30 Days. 
€ Last Quarter .... 6th, 2h. 20°Om. a.m. 
@ New Moon ...... 12th, 6h. 26'5m, Pu. 


> First Quarter ....20th, 4h. 52°9m. am- 
© Full Moon..........28th, 5h. 46°6m, a.m 





=— ee 














os - ‘Mean Time in the latitude of . Sun's 
Day of the Week. the ache Se reer rd 
Month, | vear, Sunrise. | Sunset, | True | Noon, at fea 

H MOG Mw. 8 OM. , D N 

| | PM. ses 
Thureday 1 91 | 6 38 | 6 68 | 0 48 | 18°16 4 17 
Friday ee 2 | 2 6 38 | 6 53 | 0 48 19°16 4 40 
Baturday - 3! os | 6 s2 | 6 88 | 0 42 | 20°16 5 3 
Sunday is 4 94 | 6 381 | 6 54 | 0 42 21°16 5 26 
Monday 1 5 9% | 6 80 | 6 54 O 42 22°16 5 49 
Tuesday os 6 96 | 6 20 | 6 54 | QO 42 23°16 6 12 
Weanesday ‘is 7 97 | 6 2% | 6 54/0 41 24°16 6 34 
Thursday | 8 | 98 | 6 28 | 6 54! 0 41 | 25-16 G 57 
Priday oe 9 9 | 6 2 | 6 54] 0 41 26°16 7 19 
Saturday - 10 100 | 6 2% | 6 55 {| 0 4 27°16 7 42 
Sunday ; 11 | 101 | 6 2 | 6 55 | 0 40 28°16 8 4 
Monday eb 102 | 6 2 | 6 55 | O 40 29°16 8 26 
Taceday 18 | 108 | 6 & | 6 56 | 0 40 0°76 8 48 
Wednesday ee C | | 104 6 28 6 66 0 639 1°76 9 10 
Thursday Pe 15 105 6 2 6 56 0 39 2°76 9 31 
Friday PY 16 106 | 6 2 | 6 567] 0 89 $+ 76 9 53 
Saturday os 17 107 | 6 2 | 6 57 |' O 88 4°76 10 14 
Sunday | 18 108 | 6 2 | 6 57 | O 88 5°76 10 35 
Monday és 19 100 | 6 19 | 6 57 | O 88 6°76 10 56 
Tuesday --| 20 | 110 | 6 19 | 6 67 | O 88 7°76 11°17 
Wodndday vt 2 111 | 6 18 | 6 57 | O 87 8°76 11 38 
Thursday «=o 112 / 6 #17 | 6 58 | 0 87 9°76 11 58 
Friday oo] 28 118 | 6 16 | 6 58 | O 87 10°76 12 18 
Saturday : py 1144 | 6 15 | 6 58 | O 87 11:76 | 12 38 
Sunday 2.) 115 | 6 14 | 6 59 |) O 87 12°76 12 58 
Monday --| = 26 116 | 6 14] 6 69 | 0 86 18°76 | 18 18 
Tuesday ee 117 | 6 #18 | 6 69 | O 86 14°76 18 37 
Wednesday ee: 118 | 6 183 | 7 O | 0 86 15°76 | 18 &8 
Thursday oo] = 20 119 | 6 18/7 #O | O 86 16°76 4 1 
so | 18% | 6 1] 7 +o | o 96 | 17°76 | 14 86 


Friday a 





Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 


« Last Quarter .... 5th, 8h. 48°2m, A.M. 


@ New Moon 


—— 


Day of the Week. 


Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 


oe 


Day of | Day of 
Month. | Year. 
1 { 121 
2 {| 192 
3 | 128 
4 | 124 
6 | 1295 
6 | 126 
7) 127 
8 | 128 
9 | 120 
10 | 130 
1 { 1381 
12 | 182 
18 | 188 
14] 184 
16 | 185 
16 | 186 
17 | 137 
18 | 188 
19 | 189 
20 | 140 
21 | 141 
22 | 142 
23 | 148 
2 | 144 
2% | 145 
26 | (146 
a7 | 147 
23 {| 148 
29 | 149 
so | 150 ; 
late 


2 





. 12th, 4h. 25°8m. A.M. 





Sunrise. 


AM. 


Pe rT TFT 2 @ VY sw ww oO 6 


~~ we & FO tll lt te 


> First Quarter eee 19th, 1ih, 188m. P.M. 
O Full Moon....cese- 27th, bh, 18°7m. P.M 
Mean Bate the latitude of 


mbay. 


Sunset. 
P.M. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
2 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


1 


True 
Noon. 


Moon’s 
Noon. 
D. 
18°76 
19°76 
20°76 
21°76 
22 76 
28°76 
24 76 
25°76 
26°76 
27°76 
28°76 
0°34 
1°34 
2°34 
3°34 
4°34 
5°34 
6°34 
7°34 
8°34 
9°34 
10°34 
11°84 
12°34 
18°34 
14°34 
15°84 
16°84 
17°34 
18°34 
19°34 


Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 


at Meah 
Noon, 


os 
li 52 
15 10 
15 28 
46 
16 8 
20 
16 387 
Bé 
17 10 
17 26 
17 42 
1g 58 
18 
30 
42 
19 56 
10 
24 
87 
50 
20 8 


20 1 
97 


Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 
€ Lost Quarter ....3rd, 1h, 38°9m. Pu. | ) First Quarter .. 18th, 4h, 48°6m. P.M. 
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< ~ Mean Time in the latituac ot suns 
Day of the Week, | the” | Paxac! aie a oe 
Month. | Year. | Sunrise, | Sungot. | True | “Noon, | at Mean 

| | H. M. | 8. M. | 8. M. D. N 

P.M. . *s 
Tuesday 7 1 12! 86 1 {7 «12 | 0 86 20°34 21 58 
Wednesday we 2 153 6 1 7 12 0 36 21°34 | 22 «66 
Thursday 7 3 4} 6 1i|7 18 | 0 87 | 22°34 | 22 14 
Friday ie 4 155 6 1 | 7 18 0 37 | 28°84 | 22 21 
Saturday | 65 | 136 6 1); 7 16 | o 97 | ea-34a | 20 98 
Sunday % 6 iz '6 4 |7 4 | 0 37! 25°84 | 22 35 
Monday ee 7 | 158 | 6 1 7 14 0 37 | 26°34 22 41 
Tuesday a 8 | 159 6 1|]% 15 | 0 38 | 27°84 | 22 47 
Wednesday 23 9 10 | 6 217 «#15 | 0 388 | 28°34 | 22 53 
Thureday 10 | 11 ' 6 1 | 7 15 | 0 38 | 29°84 | 22 58 
Friday ak, 11 162 | 0 1 | 7 10 | 0 38 | O88 | 23 2 
Saturday “1 12 | 163 i 6 1) 7 2 | oO we] 188 | 23 7 
Sunday wp 18 4 | 6 61 [ 7 16 | O 89 , 28s | 23 It 
Monday .| a | 1s} 6 2,7 17 | o 89 g-a8 | 23 14 
Tuesday w| 15 166 ) 6 1 | 7 #17 | 0 39 4°88 | 23 17 
Wednesday of 16 167 6 3 7 #17 | 0 39 5°88 23 20 
Thursday ‘el 17 | 168 6 1/7 #17 ! 0 39 68, | 23 22 
Friday “| 18 | 169 ! 6 217 #18 | 0 4 7°98 | 23 24 
Saturday .-| 19 | 170 | 6 2; 7 #18 | 0 40 8°68 | 23 <5 
Sunday | 20 | 171 | 6 21/7 #1! 0 40 988 | 23 26 
Monday « q] 21 172 6 2 ~ 18 0 40 10°88 23 27 
Tuesday as 22 173 | 6 8 | 7 19 {| 0 4 11°88 | 23 27 
Wednesday ‘ 28 1744 | 6 3/7 «19 | 0 40 12°88 | 23 27 
Thursday | 24 | 175 | 6 3s{7 19 : 0 41 | 13908 | 28 26 
Friday és 25 17% | 6 8 | 7 19 | 0 41 14°88 | 23 25 
Saturday | 26 | 177 | 6 38 {7 19 | 0 4: | 15°88 | 28 98 
Sunday | 27 | 178 | 6 «'7? 0 41 16°88 | 28 21 
Monday ..| 28 | 170 | 6 a4 | 7 2 | OO 4k | aes | 28 19 
Tuesday «| 20 180 |} 6 4{17 2 ; 0 42 | 18°88 ' 23 16 
Wednesday =...) 80 | 1% 6 5 7 20 | 0 42 ! 19°88 © 23 18 
aia 9 


Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 
€ Last Quarter .... 2nd, 6h. $2°4m, P.M | > First Quarter ....18th, 8h. 25°Om, A.M. 











@ New Moon ......10th, 4h. 86°4m, A.M. O Full Moon....... 25th, 11h. 43°3m. A.M. 

= i ~ “Mean Iume in the latitude ot 7 ‘Sun's 

Day of the Week. i ee — eee ron oe 
Month. Year, Sunrise. | Bunket. | True | Noon, | at Mean 

_ _ Baas bai Noon. Noon. 

KE MM, M as | D. _N , 

Thursday - 1 132 | 6 5&5; 7 2 | O 42 20°88 | 28 10 
Friday 2 | iss |6 517 9 | 0 42 | 2188 | 28 5 
Saturday ‘a 3 184 | 6 6 | 7 2 | 0 48 | B88 | 23 2 
Sunday es 4 iss | 6 6 | 7 2 | 0 43 3°38 | 22 57 
Monday 7 5 i136 | 6 6 | 7 2 | 9 48 | 24°88 | 22 52 
Tuesday bs 6 137 | 6 7 | 7 2 | 0 43 2588 | 22 46 
Wednesday ... 7 is8 | 6 7 {| 7 2 | 0 43 26 88 | 22 40 
Thursday - g is39 | 6 717 2 | O 44 07.88 | 22 34 
Friday * 9 | 10/1/6 8|7 2]0 | 2838 | 22 27 
Saturday wf 10 191 | 6 8 | 7 2010 44 | 0°34 | 22 20 
Sunday ef ol 2 | 6 8 | 7 2 | 0 44 1:34 | 22 12 
Monday | 1] 198 | 6 8 | 7 20/10 44 2°34 | 22 §& 
Tuesday w| 18 194] 6 #9 | 7 20 | 0 46 3°34 | 21 56 
Wednesday ee 14 195 | 6 9 | 7 20 | Oo 46 ' 4°84 {| 21 48 
Thureday we | 15 16 | 6 97 19 | 0 44 5°34 | 21 39 
Friday we} = 16 1077 | 6 10 | 7 19 | O 44 6°34 | 21 29 
Saturday el 2 198 | 6 10} 7 19 | O 45 7°34 | 21 20 
Sunday .| 18 199 | 6 10; 7 10 | 0 4 8°34 | 21 9 
Monday .| 19 200 | 6 11 | 7 #19 | O 45 9°34 | 20 59 
Tuesday | 20 21 | 6 11 i 7 | O 45 10°34 | 20 48 
Wednesday ..| 21 22 | 6 1|7 #18 | 0 4 11°34 | 20 37 
Thursday w| 22 28 | 6 wil 7 18 | 0 45 12°34 | *20 25 
Friday .| 28 204 | 6 12/7 #18 | O 45 18°34 | 20 14 
Saturday -| 24 205 | 6 18 | 7 17 | 0 46 14°34 | 19 50 
Sunday oo = 25 206 | 6 18 | 7 17 | 0 45 15°34 | 10 49 
Monday | 26 207 | 6 18 | 7 17 | O 45 | 16°34 | 10 386 
Tuead ay | 87 208 | 6 14{7 17 | 0 @ 17°34 | 19 23 
Wednesday ..| 28 29 | 6 14/7 #161 O 45 18'3t | 19 9 
finureday | 2 | 20 | 6 16 | 7 16 | 0 45 | 10°84 | 18 56 
Wriday ss 80 21 | 6 | 7 16 | 0 4 {| 20°84 | 18 4 
Saturday | 81) m2] 6 BI] 9 1 |} 0 45 ' 21-34 | 18 27 





Phases of the Moon-—AUGUST 31 Days. 














( Last Quarter.....1st, Oh. 54°8m. A.M. > First Quarter ....16th, 22h. 8°6m. P.M. 
@ New Moon... ....8th, 7h, 18°6m. P.M. t rer _ ee Ob. Ucmares 
~, Mean Time in the latitude of Sun’s 

Day of the Week. ra ie Boney. | reetts ) ea ‘ 
Month. | Year. ag Suen | true ' ‘Noon. | at deny 

H M. H M as - M. D. AN 
Sunday - 1 | 213 | 6 15 | 7 18 | © 45 22°24 , 18 12 
Monday a 2 | 214 | 6 15 | 7 14] O 45 23°34 17 57 
Tuesday a 8 | 2155 | 6 16; 7 #14 | O 45 94°34 i a7 42 
Wednesday = 4 26 | 6 16 | 7 18 | O 45 ; 25°34 | 17 26 
Thureday +s 6 217 | 6 16 | 7 #13 | 0 4 26°34 | 17 10 
Friday sie 6 | gia | 6 17 | 7 12 | 0 44 | 27°34 | 16 54 
Saturday sé 7 | 219 | 6 17 | 7 #12 | O 44 | 28°34 | 16 38 
Sunday 8 20 | 6 17 | 7 1 | 0 44 | 29°34 | 16 21 
Monday | 9 | om | 6 18 | 7 wf] o 44 | o-72 | 16 4 
Tuesday + 10 222} 6 18 | 7 10 | 0 44 1°72 | 15 47 
Wednesday ls 11 223 6 18 7 9 0 44 | 2°72 15 2 
Thursday vs 12 24 | 6 109 | 7 #98 | O 44 3°72 | 15 11 
Friday 13 25 | 6 19 | 7 8 | O 464 4°72 | 14 53 
Saturday 14 26 | 6 19} 7 8 | OO 48 5°72 | M 35 
Sunday 15 227 | 6 1] 7 #7 | O 4 6°72 | 14 17 
Monday 16 28 | 6 @ {7 %6] 0 4 772 | 12 58 
Tuesday 17 29.6 2@ | 7 6 | O 43 8°72 | 18 389 
Wednesday 18 230 6 29 7 5 0 43 9°72 13 20 
Thursday 19 231 | 6 2 | 7 +=+4/{0 42 1072 | 13 1 
Friday 20 22 | 6 217 #«€| O 42 11:72 |} 12 41 
Saturday 21 2338 | 6 2 | 7 3s | Oo 42 12°72, | 12 21 
Sunday 22 234 | 6 21/7 #2 | O 4 13°72 | 12 1 
Monday 28 95 | 6 21/7 #10 «42 14°72 | 11 41 
Tuesday 2 26 | 6 2/7 #%1);,0 15°72 | 1 21 
Wednesday 25 237 | 6 2 | 7 #O | O 41 16°72 | 11 0 
Thursday 26 28 | 6 22 | 6 69 | 0 17°72 {| 10 40 
Friday 27 230 | 6 22 | 6 59 | O 40 18°72 | 10 19 
Saturday 28 240 | 6 2 | 6 58 | O 4 19°72 9 58 
Sunday o | oa | 6 23 | 6 87 | 0 40 | 2072 | 9 37 
Monday ee 80 242 6 23} 6 66 | o 39 ! 91°72 9 16 
Tuesday | | af | 6 (88 16 55 | 0 30 | 22°72 8 54 


Phases of the Moon—SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 
@ New Moon.........7¢h, 12h. 15°0m, AM O Full Moon...... 22nd, lh. 49°Om. A.M. 
> First Quarter.....15th, 9h. 57°Om, 4.m ( Last Quarter ....28th, 11h. 18°Om., P.M. 


























Mean Time in the latitude of gun's 

Dcy of the Week. hg tg Somrey: oe i "dion 
Month. | Year, | Sunrise. Sunset = “True | Noon. ot Mean 

HOU | R0OUMY | CU OM D. oN j 

P.M. 

Wednesday .. 1 244 | 6 23 | 6 55 | O 80 28°72 8 82 
Thursday ‘i 2 | 245 | 6 24 | 6 54 | O 89 24°72 8 11 
Friday ss 8 ! 26 | 6 2 | 6 53 | 0 88 25°72 7 49 
Saturday = 4 | 247 | 6 2 | 6 52 | 0 88 26°72 7 27 
Sunday v8 | 248 | 6 24 | 6 51 | 0 38 27°72 7 5 
Monday ie 6 29 | 6 2 | 6 50 | O 87 28°72 6 42 
Tuesday a 7 20 | 6 2 | 6 50] 0 387 29°72 6 20 
Wednesday 3 8 21/6 2% | 6 49 | 0 87 1°06 5 58 
Thuraday -- 9 | 22 |] 6 B76 48 | O 26 2°06 | 5 35 
Friday | yo | 238 | 6 2 | 6 47 | 0 86 soe | 5 12 
Saturday . 11 24 | 6 2 | 6 4 | O 386 4°06 4 50 
Sunday eal 12 | 25 | © 25 | 6 45 | 0 8 5°06 4 27 
Monday zl 13 256 6 26 6 44 0 3 6°06 4 4 
Tuesday --) 14 | 257 | 6 26] 6 43 | O 85 7°06 4 41 
Wednesday w «= 6 | 238 | 6 26 | 6 43 | 0 34 8°06 8 18 
Thursday oe 16 259 6 26 6 42 | 0 34 9°06 2 55 
Friday : 17 200 | 6 2% | 6 41 | O 88 10°06 2 82 
Saturday wo! = 18 261 | 6 27 | 6 40, 0 88 11 06 2 8 
Sunday 19 262 6 27 6 89 0 82 12°06 1 45 
Monday oo} 20 208 | 6 27 | 6 38 | 0 82 18°06 1 2 
Tuesday wl = 264 6 27 | 6 87 | 0 82 14°06 | 9 59 
Wednesday | 22 265 | 6 27 | 6 36 | O 82 15°(6 0 35 
Thureday jy 188 266 | 6 27 | 6 86 | 0 81 16°06 0 12 
Friday oo| 24 267 | 6 2 | 6 3 | 0 81 17°08 on 1 
Saturday oo| 25 28 | 6 23 | 6 84 | 0 81 18°06 0 35 
Sunday | 26 200 | 6 28 | 6 88; 0 80 19°06 0 58 
Monday oof 27 270 | 6 28 | 6 82] 0 80 20° 06 1 22 
Euouday «| 28 271 | 6 28 |] 6 81] 0 8 21°06 1 45 
Wednesday ) 272 | 6 2 | 6 8 | O 29 29°06 2d 
Thursday «o| 80 278 | 6 2 | 6 29490 29 23:06 2 $2 








——e ees one ——— 





Phases of the Moon—OCTOBER 31 Days. 





@ New Moon ...... 7th, 2h. 43°3m, aM. O Full Moon ......21st, 10h. 45°2m, aM. 
> First Quarter ....14th, 7h. 57°7m. ?P.m. € Last Quarter....28th, 4h. 27°0m. P.u. 
OD Mean Time inthelatitude of | suns 
vey ot toe Wonk, | PAs | Pi |e ey | ght 

Month. Year. area a st | Noon, at = 

| | | i M.|#H. MM. ae Me D. *, 
Friday i 1 274 | 6 29 | 6 29 | O 28 ) 24°06 | 2 56 
Saturday es 2 275 | 6 29 | 6 28 | 0 2% | 25°06 , 2 18 
Sunday | 8 1 276 | 6 29 | 6 297 | 0 98 ' 2608, + 42 
Monday > 4 277 | 6 30 | 6 26 | 0 28 27°66 | 84 «5 
Tuesday - 5 278 | 6 30 | 6 25 | O 27 ! 28°06 4 28 
Wednesday ay 6 | 279 6 30 | 6 24 0 27 ,;, 2906 {| 4 51 
Thursday a 7 | 280 | 6 30 | 6 24 | 0 27 | 0°37 | 5 14 
Friday 8 281 | 6 30}; 6 23 | 0 27 | 1°37 | 5 97 
Saturday a 9 282 | 6 31 | 6 22 | 0 26 | 2°37 | 6 (0 
Sunday »-| 10 288 | 6 81, 6 21 | 0 2 | 3°37 6 23 
Monday -{ 11, 284 | 6 31 | 6 20 | 0 26 | 4:37 4 46 
Tuesday | 12 285 | 6 81; 6 19 | O 25 | 5°37 7 8 
Wednesday ..| 13 | 2861 6 321 6 19 | 0 295! 6:87 | 7 31 
Thursday ..| 14 | 287 | 6 32 | 6 18 | O 2 7°37; 7 58 
Friday | 15 | 288 | 6 83 | 6 47 | O & 8°37 8 16 
Saturday .-| 16 289 | 6 3838 | 6 16 |] 0 2&3 9 37 8 388 
Sunday oe 17 | 290 6 33 6 16 0 24 10°37 9 90 
Monday | 18 | 292 | 6 34 | 6 16 | Oo 2% 11°37. 9s 2B 
Tuesday .-| 19 | 202 | 6 24 | 6 14 | O 24 12 37 9 44 
Wednesday | 20 | 203 | 6 34 | 6 14 | O 2% 1337 10 6 
Thuraday .{ 21 { 204 | 6 34 | 6 18 | O 24 14°37 {| 10 27 
Friday > 2 | 6 35 | 6 12 | O 2 15°37 | lv 49 
Saturday | 28 26 | 6 38 | 6 12 | 0 23 16°87 | 11 10 
Sunday | 24 2077 | 6 36 | 6 11 | 0 23 17°87 | 11 31 
Monday oof 25 298 | 6 36 | 6 10 | O 323 18°37 | 11 62 
Tuesaday ea 26 299 6 36 | 6 10 0 23 19°37 12 18 
Wednesday ..) 27 300 | 6 87 | 6 @ | O 28 20°37 | 12 88 
Thursday --| 28 $01 | 6 37 {| 6 ® | VO 28 21°37 | 12 & 
Friday we} 20 $02 | 6 87 |; 6 8 | O 2&8 22°37 | 18 14 
Saturday .{ 80 80s | 6 87 | 6 7 | 0 28 28°37 | 15 84 
Sunday oe 31 sof | 6 s8 | 6 7|0 & 26°37 | 13 8&8 
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Phases of the Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 























@ New Moon ......5th, 8h, 4*3m. Pu. | O Bull Moon ......19¢h, Oh, S1*1m. Pil 
> First Quarter.....13¢h, 4h. 31°5m. a.m. | € Last Quarter ..., 27th, Oh. 45°2m. PM. 
Mean Time in the latitude of Sun’s 
Day of the Week. pity ete =e: ree tion 7 
Month. | Year. piri poi Wey. Noon, at Meat 

H M. ! H. M. | H. M. D. 8 

P.M, - os 
Monday = 1 305; 6 39 | » @ | o 22 | 95:37 | 14 18 
Tuesday “2 2 | s0 | 6 39; 6 6 | 0 22 | 2687 | 14 32 
Wednesday 3 307 | 6 39 | 6 5 | 0 22 | esr | us bt 
Thursday - r 308 | 6 40 | 6 5 | o 22 | 28°37 | 15 10 
nday : 5 308 | 6 40:6 410 2 29°37 | 15 29 
saturday sé 6 {| 310 | 6 41 | 6 4] 0 22 | 0-69 | 15 47 
Sunday m 7} 811; 6 4,6 «| 0 2 | 169] 1 5 
Monday | 38 | 312, 6 42:6 «4 | o 22 |! 269 | 36 23 
Tuesday ss 9 | 313 6 42 | 6 4/0. 2 | 3:69 | 16 40 
Wednesday ..{ 10 | 314 1 6 483 | 6 23 | O 23 4°69 | 16 57 
Thursday et 315 | 6 43 | 6 8 | 0. 2s 5:69 | 17 14 
Friday | 12 4 316 6 44 | 6 8s | 0 23 6-69 | 17 31 
Saturday ft (18 317 | 6 44 :°6 2] 0. 33 7-69 | 17 47 
Sunday of 14 318 | 6 45! 6 2 | 0. 23 g-69 | 18 8 
Monday | 15 319 | 6 45 | 6 1] 0 23 9-69 | 18 19 
Tuesday | 16 s00 | 6 46 | 6 1 | 0 23 |! 10°69 | 18 34 
Wednesday ..| 17 | 321 | 6 46/6 21/0 o8 | 469 | 18 49 
Thursday .-| 18 | 322 | 6 47 | 6 11/0 23 | 12°69 } lv 4 
Friday .| 19 sx | 6 48 | 6 o | o 2 13 69 | 19 19 
Saturday {| 20 324 | 6 48/6 of oO 24 14°69 | 19 38 
Sunday | 21 | 39% | 6 49 | 6 Of O 24 | 15°69 | 18 ¢6 
Monday | 22 | 326 | 6 49 16 #O | o 2 1669 | 20 06 
Tuesday | 23 | 327 | 6 50 | 6 Of O 2 17769 | 20 12 
Wednesday ..| 24 | 328 | 6 51 | 6 Of O 2% 18°69 | 20 3% 
Thuraday | 25 329 | 6 51/16 Of 0 & 19°69 | 20 37 
Friday | 26 330 | 6 52/6 Of 0 2 | g0o-69 | 20 49 
Saturday wef 27 331 | 6 62 | 6 Of 0 26 21-69 | 21 0 
Swaday e| 28 s32 | 6 68 | 6 O | 6 2 | eg-69 | 21 12 
Monday of 20 3338 | 6 54 | 6 Of O 26 | 28-60 | 21 22 
Tuesday wef 380 | 384 | 6 BE} 6 OPO 27 24°69 | 21 82 
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Phases of the Moon—DECEMBER 31 Days. 


@ New Moon........ 5th, ILh, 41°6m. a.m. | © Full Moon.......19th, 11h. 38°8m. a.m. 


) First Quarter ... 12th, Oh. 17°1m. P.M. 
Mean Time 10 the latitude of 











Day of the Week. ee ee ~ OY arty 

Month. | Year. rte i | aed Noon. 

| E M. | @. M. 4H. M D, 
wednesday =. Ss 385 | 6 55 | 6 0 0” 28 25 69 
thursday 2 336 | 6 55 | 6 0 O 28 26 69 
Friday . 8 | 887 | 6 66:6 O 0 28 27°69 
Saturday Pe 338 | 6 57 | 6 0 oO 29 28 69 
Sunday - | 5 | 839 6 57 6 0 0 29 29°69 
Monday | 6 : 340 | 6 58 | 6 212 #20. 30 1°04 
Tuesday “) 7, $4t 6 59 6 6] 0 380 2 O4 
Wednesday .., 8 342 | 6 69 / 6 1 0 30 3°04 
Thursday | 9 | 33/7 0 f6 1 +0 31 4°04 
Friday 10 344 1 7 oO | 6 2! 0 381 5 04 
aturday 11 345 | 7 #1! 6 2 O 88 6°04 
Sunday et 346 | 7 2 | 6 2 O B 7 04 
Monday | 18 347 | 7 2 | 6 38 +O 88 8°04 
Tuesday 7 14 348 | 7 8 | 6 8 O 88 , 9°04 
Wednesday ee 349 | 7 8 | 6 3 O 35 | 10°04 
Thursday ; 16 300 | 7 41/6 4 | 0 8 , 11°08 
Friday : 17 $51 | 7 4/]6 4 | 0 36 | 12°04 
Saturday 1 18 352 | 7 6& | 6 5 | 0 36 | 13°04 
Sunday ; 19 $53 7 5 6 5 | 0 86 14 04 
Monday ef 20 $54 | 7 6 | 6 6 | 0 37 15°04 
Tuesday é 21 355 7 67 6 6 | 0 37 16°04 
Wednegday -, 22 so | 7 7 | 6 6 ! 0 38 | 17 04 
Thursday ; 23 37 | 7 8 | 6 Fj 0 38 18 04 
Kriday w| 24 ga | 7 8 | 6 7 0 $9 | 19°04 
Saturday {25 sso | 7 #9 | 6 8 | 0 39 20 U4 
Sunday ae 26 360 7 9 6 ¥ | uv 40 21°04 
Monday | 27 st1 | 7 10 ' 6 9 | 0 49 22°04 
Tuesday | 28 sez | 7 #10 | 6 10 | 0 41 23°04 
Wednesday ..( 29 | 868 | 7 21 | 6 20 ! 0 4 24-04 
Thursday ~ | 80 364 7 dil 6 jj | 0 41 | 25°04 
Friday ..| 81 547 116 1 10 42! soos 


ian + 





@ Last Quarter ....27th, 10h, 28°8m a.m 


ny, 


Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 





° 


21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
23 
23 
25 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
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_CALENDAR_ FOR_1927._ 
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Preface to the XIII Annual Volume 


OF THE 


Inprian Year Book, 1926. 


fie Editors have to thank many corresporidents who 

during the past year have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year Book is 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and its 
completeness and convenience of arrangement must neces- 
sarily depend to a great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use. it. 


A good many changes in and additions to this volume 
have been made. There has in particular been more re- 
arrangement of the contents so that the main sections of the 
book are now presented in a miore logical order and a more 
comprehensive form than before. 


The help extended to the Editors by various officials, 
and more particularly by the Indian Comniercial Intelli- 
gence Department, has again been readily given and is 
most gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it would 
be impossible to produce the Year Book with up-to-date 
statistics. 


Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book may be sent to the Editors at any time, but those 
Which reach them before October have a better chance of 
being adopted than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay, 
January, 1926. 


An Indian Glossary. 


ABKARI.—Exclse of liquors and drugs. 
AFSUR —A corruption of the English‘ ofhcer ” 


ARLUWALIA—Name of a princely family, 


resident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 

AIN.—A timber tree TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA 

AKatt —Originallv, a Sikh devotee, one of & 
band founded by Guru Govind Smgh (who died 
1708): now, a member of the politico-religious 
army (dal) of reforming Sikbs. 

AKAUNDZADA —Son of a Head Officer 

AKHARA —A Hindu achool of gymnastics. 

AtiyaH (Sindhi)}—Of exalted rank 

ALIGHOL — Literally 8 Mahomedan circle 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes 
self defence. 

Att Raya—Sea King (Laccadives) 

Aw —A name given in Sind to educated 
thembers of the Lohana community a Hindu 
caste consisting principally et bankers, cler!s 
and minor officials 

Aw (eorruptl, Emir)—A “Mohammedan 
Chief often also a personal name 

ANIOUT.—-A dam or weir across a mver for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India 


of 


ANJUMAN.—A communal gathering of Maho-— 


medans 

Apuvus —Believed to be a corruption of 
ALPHONSE, the name of the best vanety of 
Bombay mango. 

AsaP.—A ministe.. 

Avs.—The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam. 

AVATAR.—An incarnation of Vishnu. 


Bapa —Lit ‘‘ Father’’,a recpectful‘’ Mr ” 
Irish‘* Your Honour ”’ 

Basu —(1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan 
(2) Hence used hy Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
of a Raja but often used of anv son younger than 
the heir, whilst it hasalso grown into a term 
of address=Esquire There are, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
as—Ist, Krnwar, 2nd, Diwan, Jrd, Phakur, 
4th, Lal; 5th Babu 

Basut.—A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, ACACIA ARABICA 


BaDMABH~—A bad character: a rascal. 


BaGuia —{1) A native boat (Buggalow) 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 


BAHADUR —Lit ‘* brave” or ‘‘ warrior’”’ 
a title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans 
eften bestowed by Government, added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferlor ruler 


This is only 
The 


A GALLUS DLIVLY @O ULL A oth 


oo in ‘ good,’ or long as 


A | 


VLIVUR BS ULIO UU I Ul, 


e 00 in‘ boot,’ ai as the iin‘ mile,’ a1 ga the ou in‘ grouse ’ 
4 rough guide, The vowel values vary in different parte of India in a marked degree, 
consonanta] values are too intmcate for discussion here. ; 


BarRaGi —A Hindu religious mendicant 

BasJRA OR Bayri—The bulrush millet, a 
cOmmon food-grain, PLNNISETUM TYPHOIDEUM ; 
syn cambu, Madras 

BaksHT —A revenue officel or magistrate 

BaNnD —A dam or embankment (Bund). 

BANYAN—-A species of fig-tree, FI0Us 
BENGALENSIS 


BARSAT.—(1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season 


BastI —(1) A village, or collection of huts ; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

BatTta —Lit ‘ discount’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation 

BazaR —(1) A street lined with ehops, India 
proper, (2) » covered market, Burma 

BrctM or BLEqaaw—tlhe femimine of 


‘ Nawab” combined 1n Bhopal as ‘‘ Nawab 
Bezum 


BER —A thorny shrub beanng a fruit like a 
small plum, ZizyPHUS JUJUBA 

BESAR —Apparcutls a large landowner 

BEwaR—Name in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultavation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
Le taungya, Burma, jhum, North-Eastern 
ndia 


BaADO!I —Early autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

BHANG —The dried Icaves of the hemp plant, 
CANNABIS SATIVA, & narcotic 

BHANWAR —Light sandy soil, syn bhur,. 

BRARAL—-A Himalayan wild sheep, OVI 
NAHUBA. 

BHENDI—A suculent vegetable (HIBISCUS 
KLSCULENTUS). 

BHONSLT —Name of a Maratha dyrasty. 

Bat P —title of the ruler of Cooth Beha. 

BHUGTI ~Name of a Baluch tribe. 

Buvusa.—Chaff, for fodder. 

Buut—The spirit of departed persons. 

BIpRI—A _ class of ornamental metalwork, 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid*with silver , 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

BicHa —A measure of land varying widely, 
the standard bigha 1s generally five-eights ot 
all acre 

Bre (Bip) —A grassland—North India. 

BLAOK OOTTON 801L —A dark-coloured soil, 
very reteutive of moisture, found in Centra] 
and Southern India 

BoaBp or Revencze —The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
\inces and Madras. 
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BRINGAL.—A vegetable, SOLANUM MELOX-| 
GENA; syn. egg-plant. 


BUNDER, or bandar.—A harbour or port. 
Burgvs.—A bastion in a Hne of battlements: 
CADJAN.—Palm leaves used for thatch. 
CHABUTRA.—A platform of mud or plaster- 


ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India, 


CHADAR.—A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 


CHaITyaA.—An ancient Buddhist chapel. 


CHAMBAR (CHAMAR).— A caste whose trade is 
to tan leather, 


CHAMPAK.—A tree with fragrant blossoms 
MICHELIA CHAMPAOA. 


CHAPATI.—A cake of wunleavened bread. 
(Chaupatti.) 


CHAPRASI.—An orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern {ndla; syn. pattawals, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

CHARAS.—The resin of the hemp plant, 
CANNABIS SATIVA, used for smoking. 


CHARKHA.—A spinning wheel. 


CHARPAI (charpoy).—A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 


CHAUDHRI.—Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 


CHAUKIDAR.—The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 


CHavtH.—The fourth part of the land rev- 
ae exacted by the Marathas in subject terri. 
ories. 


CHELA.—A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

CHHAONI.—A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

CHHATRAPATI.-One of sutfiiient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 

CHHATRI.—(1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

CHIEY COMMISSIONER.—The administrative 
ra of one. of the lesser Provinces in British 

a © 


CuIkoR.—A kind of partridge, CAcOABIS 
OHUOCAR. 

CHIKU.—The Bombay name for the frult 
of ACHRAS SaporTa, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 


CHINAR—A plane tree, PLATANUS ORIEN: 
TALIS. 


CHINKARA.—The Indian gazelle, GAZELLA 
, BENNETTI, often called ‘ravine deer.’ 
CHITAL—The spotted deer, UERVUS AXIS, 


CHOLAM.—Name in Southern India for the 
{lowe millet, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM; syn. 
ar, 


Caoll.—A kind of short 
eeu kin short bodice worn by 


1 OBUNAM, chyna,—Lime plaster, 


CracLe.—The area in charge of—(1) A Con 
lervator of forests; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General; (8) A Superintending 
Engineer of the Public Works Department, 

CIviL SURGHON.—The officer in medica 
charge of a District. 


COGNIZABLE.—An offenee for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by tbe police without a 
watrant. 


COLLEOTOR.—The administrative head of a 
District in Regulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
arcas, 


COMMISSIONER.—(1) The officer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, ete. 

COMPOUND —The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan’, a hedge. 

CONSERVATOR.—The Supervising Officer In 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

CoUNCIL BILIS.—Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count.—Cotton yarns are described as 20's, 
30's, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois, 

Count OF WaRkDs.—An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
fled persons. 


CRORE, karor.—Ten millions. 


Dada —Lit ‘‘ grandfather’’ (paternal); any 
venerable person, 


DaFFADAR.—A non-commissioned native, 
officer in the army or police. 


DAH OB DAO.—A cutting Instrument with 
no peint, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk) —A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rajl- 
ways came, 

DaKAltl, DAGOITY.—Robbery by five or more 
persons. 


DaL.—A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 


DamM.—An old copper coin, on>-fortieth of a 
rupee. 


DARBAR.—(1) A ceremonial assembly, es 
pecially one preaided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargau.—A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
& saint. 

Dal, Dhurrie—A rng or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

DaroGHa.—tThe title of officials In various 
departments; now especially applied to sub. 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departmenta. 

DaRWAN.—A door-keeper. 

Dakwaska.—A gateway. 
DAULA AND DAULAT.—State, aleo ong jn 
Office. 
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DEs--A Brahminical priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 


DEBOTTAR —Land assigned for the ppeeee 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 


DEoDAR. ~A cedar, CEDRUS IIBANI or C 
DEODARA. 


Dapury CovVMISsIoNER —The Administrative 
head of a District in non-regulation areas cor- 
responding to the Collector in Regulation 
Provinces, 

DEPUTY MAGISTRATE AND COLLBOTOR —A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers, 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

DeEsaI—A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule 
DESH —(1) Native country (2) the plains as 
opreeed to the hills, Northern India, (8) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

DESHMUH —A petty official under native 
(Maratha ) rule 


Dava.—A deity. 


DEVASTHAN —Land assigned forthe upkeep , 


of a temple or other religious foundation 
Deak.—A tree, BUTEA FRONDOSA, with bril- 
hant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 


and also producing a gum, syn palas, Bengal 
and Bombay, Chhiul, Central India 


DHAWANI~ A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

DHARMSALA —A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a reating-place for pilgrims or travellers, 


Northern India. 
stupefying drug, Darvura 


DHaTURA.—A 
FASTUOSA. 
DHENKLI.—Name in Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water, syn picottah. 
ATRAI —‘‘ Lord of the Lands ° added to 
** Raja,” &o , it means ‘* paramount”. 


Daos1—A wagherman. 
D#ott.—The loincloth worn by men 


DisTRioT.-The most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 


Drvision.—({1) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Comrhiseloner; (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District; (3) the area 
ander a 8 tendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 


Diwan —A Vizier or other First Minister to 
a native Chief, elther Hindu or Mohammedan, 
agd equal wu rank with ‘‘ Sardar ’’ under which 
see other equivalents, The term is also used of 
a Council] of State. 

Drwamt.—Civil eclally revenne, adminis- 
tration; now es generally in Northern 
Indis of civil fustioe and Courts. 

Doas.—The tract between two rivers, espe- 
ciplty that between the Ganges and Jumna, 


DRY OROP.—A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

DEY RATE.—The rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land, 

Dun.—A valley, Northern India. 

ExKA—~A smal! two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony, Northern India 

FLAYA RAJA —Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore 

EXTRA ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER.—See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakin —Properly an Islamic mendicant or 
& mendicant who has no creed, but ofter loosely 
used of Hindu mendicants also 


FAMINE INSURANCE GEANT.—An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
| expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 


FARMAN —An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant 

TaR7ZAND (with defining words added)— 
* Favorite’ or * beloved 


J] ATFH —‘ Victory 


Fata Jranc * Victorious 
title of the Nizam) 

FAUJDARI —Under native rule, the area under 
a& Faujdar or subordinate governor; now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER —The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces 

FITTOV GARI —A pheton, Bombay Derlved 
from the Fnelish 

GADDI, Gadi—Thbe cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty 

GAIKWAR (sometimes GUICOWAR) —Title 
with ‘ Maharaja ”’ added ot the ruler of Baroda 
It was once a caste name and means ‘ cow- 
herd’ 2¢, the protector of the sacred animal, 
but later on, in common with ‘ Holkar"’ and 
‘Smdhia ” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded av a title 
Thus, a Prince becomes‘ Gaehwar ”’ on sucrecd- 
ing to the estate of Baroda, ‘ Holkar’ to that 
of Indore and ‘* Sindhia,” to that of Gwalici, 

Gansa—The unfertilised flowers of the 
oultivated female hemp plant, CANNABIGGATIVA, 
used for smoking. 

GavRk —Wild cattle, commoniy called ‘ bison ’, 
Bos GAURUS. 

GAYAL —A species of wild cattle, Bos FRON:- 
TALIS, domesticated on tne North-East Fron- 
tier; syn. mithan 

GpaDk —Mutiny, Revolucion, 

Guat, Ghaut —({1) A landing-place on a river; 
(2) the bathing steps on the beak of s tank; 
(8) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range In the last sense 
eapecal y applied to the Wastern and Western 

GHATWAL—A tenure-holder who originally 
held his lax’ on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghate), Bengal, 

GuI, Ghee, —Clarified butter. 


in Battle" (a 
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Gopowk.—A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
‘gadang.” 

GOPURAM.—A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

GoOsaIN, Goswami.—A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains hie passions, 

GosHa.—Name in Southern India for ‘ caste ’ 
women; lit. ‘one who sits in a comer’; 
syn, parda. 

GrRamM.—A kind of pea, CIOER ABRIETINUM. 
In Southern India the pulse DoLICHOS BIFLURUS 
is known as horse gram. 

GUARANTEED.—(1) A class of Native States 
in Central India: (2) A class of railways. 

GuNJ.—The red seed with a black ‘eye’ of 
ABRUS PREOCATORIUS, 8 common wild creeper, 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 12th Toa. 

Gur, Goor—Orude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India; tanyet, Burma. 

GURAL.A Himalayan goat antelope, CEMA- 
GORAL. 

GURDWARA.—A Sikh Shrine. 

Gurv.—(1) A Hindu religious preceptor. 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

HA¥FIZ.— Guardian. 

HaJs.— Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajs1.—A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

HAKIM.—A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

HALALKHOR.—A sweeper or scavenger; lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

HAti.—Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

HamMAaL—(1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
ser Vant, 

Hesina (Hi3JRAH)—The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th,622 A.J). 

HERA LAL.—*‘ Diamond Ruby.” 

Hiisa.—A kind of fish. CLUPEA ILISHA. 

HOLKAR.-~See ‘* Gaekwar”. 

Ht1.—An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
n Burma. 

HUKKA, HookAn.—The Indian tobacco pipe 
Ipga#—An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. ! 


JATHA.—An association. 

JAZIRAT-UL-ARAB.— The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

JEMADAB.—A native officer in the army or 
police, 

JHIL.—A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India; syn. bil, Hastern Bengal and Assam. 

JIHAD.—A religious war undertaken by Musal- 
mans. 

JIRGA.—A council of triba) elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JowaRk.—The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM, or SoRG- 
HUM VULGARE ; syn. cholam and jola,in South- 
ern India. 

JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER.—<An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Courtin the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

KAOHERI, kachahri.—An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government offictal. 

Kapak, Karbi.—The straw of jowari (a. 2 — 
a valuable fodder. 

Kast, kashew.—The nut of ANAOARDIUM 
OCCIDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan. 

KaAKAk.—The barking deer, CERVULUS MUNT- 
JAC. 

Katag, kallar—Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India 


; eee Cummerbund.—A waistcloth, or 
elt. 


KANAT.—The wall of a large tent. 


KanGaaR.—A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves Warm. 


KANKAB.—Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

KaNS.—A coarse glass which spreads and 

revents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
ACOHARUM SPONTANEUM. 


KANUNGO.—A revenue Inspector. 


KARAIT.—A very venomous snake, BUR- 
GARUS CANDIDUS or CAERULEUS. 
KARBHARI.—A manager, 


Karrz.—Underground tunnels near the skirts 
of hills, by which wateris gradually led tc the 


InaM.—Lit. ‘reward’. Hence land held | surface for irrigation, especially in Baluchistan. 


revenue free oy at a reduced rate, often subject | 
to service, See DEVASTHAU, SARAMJAM, WATAR, 

INUNDATION CANAL.—A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
a conveys watet only when the river ia in’ 
JACK Faurn—Friit of AprooaRevs Inrz-| 
GRIFOLIA, Ver. PHANAS. 

JAGGERY, jagri—Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar; syn. sur. 


JAGIR—An assignment of land, or of the 
Fevenue of jand held by a Jagirdar. © 


fat.~A term denoting dignity. 
JAM (Sindhi of Balpch),— Chief, 


KaRKUN.—A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

KaRMA.—The doctrine that existence tr 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

KARNAM.—Sce PATWaRI. 

Katl,—Better written Qazi—Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan lav, - 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages | 
between Mahomedans and performs other fupe- 
tions, but has no powers conferred by Jaw. 

KaapdI (or KHADDER).~-Cotton cloth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 

KRALASI.—A native fireman, sailor, artil 
lerymen, or tent-pitcher. 
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KHALSA.—Lit. ‘pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
ng equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
to land alienated to grantees, etc., Nor- 

ern India. 


KHAN.—Originally the ruler of a emall 
Mohammedan State. now a nearly empty title 
though prized. It is very frequently used a3 8 
name, especially by Afghans and Pathans. 


KHARDI, candy,—A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 


KHAnAB—i{n Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey No. which being uncultivable 
is left unassessed. 


KHAantr—Any crops sown just before or 
during the main S, W, monsoon. 


KyAs.—Special, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, ihe manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 


KHASADAR.—Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 


KAs-Kaas, Kus-Kus.—A grass with scented 
roota, used for making screens which are 
pace in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
ouse by evaporation, ANDROPOGON SqQuAR- 
BOSUS, 


KHEDDA, kheda.—A stockade into which | 
wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 


KHICHADI, Kejjeree. —A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 


KHImAT.—A robe of honour. 


KHUrBA.—The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sove- 
reign in particular. 


KeWwasA.—A Persian word for ‘‘ master,’’ 
sometimes a name. 


Kisoos, kamkhwab.—Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 


KIgPAN,—A Sikh religious emblem ; a sword, 


Kopatil.—The implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digging; syn. 
mamuti, Southern India. 


KowKax.—The narrow strip oflow land be- 
tween the Western ghats and the sea, 

Kos—A variable measure of distance, 
usually estimated at about two milcs, The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. 


Kor.—Battlements. 
Korat.—A large house. 


Korwatl.—The head of the police in a town, 
under native rale. The term is still used in 
@yderabad and other parts of India. 

Korwali.—The chief police station in a 
head-quarters town. 

KvUOHA BANDI~A barrier or gatewsy erected 
acrote & lane. 


KULEABNI.—Bee PATWARI. 


KUMBHAR.—A potter. 
KUNWAR OR KUMAR.—The heir of a Rajah. 


Kuran.—A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting, 


Kyari—Land embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 


Kyauna.—A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 


LAKH, lac.—A hundred thousand. 


LAL.—A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
1th son, but sce under ‘' Kabu’’). 


LAMBARDAR.—The representative of the co- 
sharera in a zamindari village, Northern India. 


LANGUR.—A large monkey, SEMNOPITHEOUS 
BNTELLUS, 


LascaR, correct lashkar.—(1) an army, (2) in 
English usage a native Sailor. 


Lat.—A monumental pillar. 


LATERITE.—A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium, Laterite produces 
a decp brichord goil. 


LINGAM.—The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 


Litca! —A fruit tree grown in North India 
LITCHI OHINENSIS). 


LOKAMANYA.—(lit.) Eateemed of the world or 
the people ; a national hero. 


LOKINDRA OR LOKINDRA,—‘‘ Protector of the 
aoe title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
atftia. 


LONGYI.—A _ waistcloth, Burma, 
Lota,—A small brass water-pot. 


LunNal, loongi—{1) A turban; (2) 8 cloth 
worn by women. 


MADRASA.—A school pedal one for the 
higher instruction of omedans. 


MAHAJAN.—The guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants ina city. The head of the Mahajans is 
the Nagarshcth (g. t.). 


MAHAT..—(1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country; (2) now a village or of a 
vitlage for which a separate agreement4s taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (8) a de. 
partment of revenue, ¢.g., right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4)in Bombay a smal] 
Taluka under a MAHALKARI. 


MAHANT.—The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment, 


MAWARAJA.—The highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under‘’ Raja ” with the addition of 
MAHARAS RANA; its teminine is Mananranr 
(MAHA=great), 


MAHATMA.—~(lit.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh apd the world. 


large carn, BaBPys, 


MAHSRER, mahasir.—A 
yor (Ut. ‘the big-headed ’), 
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MABnUA—A 
ducing flowers 
- distilling liquor, and seeds 
oil. 


MAIDAN.—An open space of Icvel ground; 
the park at Calcutta. 

MAJOR WORKS.—lIrrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

MAgTAB.—An elementary Mahomedan school. 

MALGUZAR (revenue payer)—({1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held 10 ordinary proprietary tenure 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

Mati.—A gardener. 

MALIK.—Master proprietor 

MAMLEATDAR.—The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
tive and magisterial: syn. tahasildar. 

MANDAP, oF mandapam.—A porch or pil- 
jared hall, especially of a temple. 

MANGOSTEEN —The fruit of GaRciniA MANGos- 
TANA. 

MaRKHOR —A wild goat itn North Western 
India, CAPRA FALOONERI. 


Massip.—A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collecé on Fridays. 

Maswap.—Scat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan; syn. gaddi. 
ment, 

MATLANA—A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge 
: MAULVI.—A person learned in Muhammadan 
aw. 

Maunn, ver. Man—-A weight ‘varying in 
different localities. The Ry maund 1s 80 lbs, 

Maya.—Sanskrif term for delusion. 

MEHEL or MAHAL —A palace. 

Mria.—A religious festiva) or fair. 


MIAK.—Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish ‘' Master.” 


MroRAB.—The niche In the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque, 


Mrupak.—Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 
Minak.~A pillar or tower. 


MINOR WORKS.—Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

Mrr,.—A leader, an inferior title which, lhe 
‘* Khan", has giown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 


Mrkza —IJfi prefixed, ‘Mi ” or ‘* Csquire ” 


Misrai —(1) a foreman, (2) a cook, 
er tel MOUNG, OR Matna (Arakancse}— 
er. 


Monsoon —Lit. ‘season,’ and specifically 
(1) The 8, W. Monsoon, whichis a Northward 
extension of the § E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator ani circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caussd by the excessive heating 


of the land area, and (2) The N. B. monsoon, 


tree, Bassia LATIFOLIA, pro- 
used (when dried) as od or | 
which furnish | 


conventual establish- 


which is the current of cold winds blowing down 


r ' during the Northern winter from the cold land 


areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 


in 8. E Madras and Ceylon through moisture 


acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit, 


MOPLAH (Mappila).—A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect {n Malabar. 


MOULVI OR MAULVI.—A learned man or 
teacher. 

MUDALIXAR OR MUD-LIAR—A_ personal 
proper name, but implying ‘‘ steward of the 


lands”, 


MUFASSAL, mofussil—The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 


MUKADDAM, muccadum.—A __representative 
or headman. 


MUKHTAR (corruptly mukhtiar),—(1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appeat in court as of right , (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 


MUKHTIARKAR —The officer tn charge of a 


taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magistenal; syn. tahasiidar. 

MUKT!, ‘release '—The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world—soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA 


MUNMTA? LD DAULA —Distinguished in the 
State MULk, in the county. 


MUNG, mug.—A pulse, PHASEOLUS RADIA- 
TUS: syn. mag. Gujarat. 


MuNJ —(1) A tall grass (SACCHARUM MUNJA) 
in North India, from which mats are wolvcn, and 
or eines sacred thread worn; (2) the said 

ead. 


MuUunNsHI~A teacher of Hindustani or any 
eee language. Presidcnt or presiding 
O1Nc al. 


MUNSIF.—Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 


MURUM, moorum.—Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads. 

MxOWUN.—"' Mr.” 

NACHANI-NaGii—See RAG. 

NAGARKHANA, Nakkarkhana.—A place where 
drums are beaten. 

NAGARSHETH —The head of the trading gud 
of Hindu and Jain Merchante in a city. 

Nars.—Assistant or Deputy. 


NaIk.—A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain, 
In Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. P 


Nat.—A demon or spint, Burma. 
NawaB.—A title borne by Musalmans. 


corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
H ate. Originally ‘a Viceroy under the 


Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to ‘‘ Maharaja ” of the Hindve. 
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NaZAB, nazarans.—A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions, 


Naziu,—A ruler. 


NET ASSETS.—(1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
Value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 


Newak.—Broad cockney woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slats. 


NGaPiI.—Pressed fish or salted fish paste, 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 


NimGal.—An antelope, BOSELAPHUS TRAGO- 
CAMELUS. 


Nim, neem.—A tree, MELIA AZADIRAOHTA, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing, 


NIRV ANA.—See MUKTI. 


NizaM.—The title ot the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab, 


NizasMAT.—A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 


the Punjab and Bhopal. 


NON-AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT.— Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 


NON-OOGNIZABLE.—An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant, 


Nono (Thibetan)—The ruler of Spitta. 


NON-OQOOUPANCY TENANTS.—A class of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms iu their leases or agreements. 


NON-REGULATION.—A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 


NULLAH, NALA.—A ravine, watercourse, or 
n. 


QOOUPANCY YENANTS.—A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 


PapAUK.—A well known Burmese tree 
(PemRocaBPUs ap.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 


Pappy.—Unhueked rice. 
PaGa.—A troop of horsesamong the Mara- 
as, 

Paat.-A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals, 

PataaH.—A tenure in Hyderabad State. 


Palk.—(1).A foot soldier ;(2)in Assam former- 
ely applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 


P. —The name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Apaus (g. %.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being Jess Yellow and more green and red. 


PaLas.—See DEAK. 
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PALEI.—A palanquin or litter. 
Pan.—The betel vine, PIPpz BErLz. 
PaNOHAMA.—Low caste, Southern India. 


PANOHAYAT.—{1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affaits of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members. 


PANDI OR PUNDI.—A learned man. 


PANDIT.—A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied toa person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

PANSUPARI.—Distribution of Pan and SuPARI 
(g. 0.) a8 & form of ceremonial hospitality. 

ParaB.—A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

PARABADI.—A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre bar or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
ae grain is put every day for animals and 

rds. 

PaRDA, purdah.—{1) A veil or curtain; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded; syn. 
gosha, 

PARDESI.—Forelgn. Used in Bombay gists 
ay Hindu servants, syces, &c., from North 

a. 


PARGANA.—Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil Northern India. 

PAsHM.—The fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 

Paso.—A waistcloth. 

Pat, put.—A stretch of firm, hard clay. 


erat: tm ead ni ign 
; syn. fT outhern gaon- 
bura, Assam ; ‘Northern and astern 
India; Mukhi, Guzarat. 


PaTIpDAR.—A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 
PaTTAWALLA.—See CHAPBASI. 


PATWARI.—A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; talati, 
Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and Ooorg , 
nandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 


PEON.—See CHAPRASI, ee 


PESHKASH.—A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PESHKUP.—Manager or agent. 

PHULAY, (Pilow),—A dish of rice and other in- 


gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chickcn with rice and spices, 


PHULKABRI.—An embroidered sheet; 
flower-work. 


lit, 


Pick, paisa.—A copper or bronze colin 
worth one fartuing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

PICOTTAH.—A fever for ralsing water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern Jndia; ‘ 
dhenkul er dhenkuli, or dhiki, Northern ; 


PIPAL.—A sacred tree, FICUB BELIGIOBA. 
Prn.—A Mahomedan religious teacher or salut, 
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PLEADER.—A class of legal practitioner. 
PonGy1.—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma, 


POSTIX, teen.—A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 


PRaRt.—An administrative sub division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 


PRESIDENOY.—A former Division of Britisb 
India. 


PRINCE —Termi used in English courtesy for 
‘* Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
case of ‘* Prince of Arcot ”’ (called also ‘‘ Armin 
-1-Arcot "’). 

PROTEOTED.—-Foresta over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests 


PROVINCE.—One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 


Pusa.—Worship, Hindu. 
PousakI —The priest attached to a temple. 
PUNDIT.—See Pandit. 


PuRANA.—Lit. ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked’ coins. 


PuROnTt—A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 


PwE.—An entertainment, Burma 


PYALIS—Bands Of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processi0ns, 


QULLA —A Fort. 


Rani -—Any crop sown after the main South 
West monsoon. 


RaQ! (KLEUSINE COROCANA).—A small millet 
as a food- in Western and Southern 
India; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni, 


Rasa —A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to ‘' Maharaja”. The feminine is 
Rani (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rar, Raual, Ravat 
Ratkuar, Raikbar and Ravkat The form Rav 
is common in Bengal, Rao in &. & W. India. 


RAJ RAJESHWAR —King of Kings. 


Ramos¥r—A caste whose work 1s watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
of any chaukidar (gq. 0.). 


RaNA,—A title borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

RANI.~—The wife or widcw of a Raja. 

Ra0d.—A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 


Rrdak.—Name for a black soi! in Central 
and Southern India, wadch is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 


REQULATION.—-A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

REH.—Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soll, Northern India. | 

RESERVED.—Foresta intended to be main: 
tained pey.nanently, | 
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RICKSHAW —A one or two seat Vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills, 


RISALDAR —Commander of a troop of horses, 
RoHU.—A kind of fish, Laszo RonrtA, 


RYorwaki —fhe system of tenure in which 
land revenue is :mposed on the actual occupantg 
of holdings. 


SADR, sudder —Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly apphed 
to the Appellate Courts. 


Sara JANG—A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 


SAFFLOWER —A thistle which yiclds a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(C ARTH AMUS TINCTORIUS), Ver kardai, kushant;, 


SAHEB —The Native Hindu term used to or 
ofa Kuropean( Mr Smith ’ would be mentioned 
a3 ‘‘ Smith baheb” and his wife ‘‘ Smith 
Mcm Saheb ’ but in addressing 1t would Le 
‘Saheb ” fem ‘‘ Stheba’* without the name), 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as ‘* Bahadur” but inferior (Imaster), 
The unusual combination ‘‘ Nawab Saheb” 
imphes a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohammedans 


SaHIB7AD 4 —Son of @ person of consequence 


SAID, SAID SATID SypI, SyFD Sx TpD— 
Various torms for a title adopted by those who 
elaim dhect male descent from Mohammed gs 
grandson Husain 


Sai —A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SHOREA ROBUSTA. 


SamMBAR.—A deer, CERVUS UNICOLOR; syn. 
sarau. 


$4N.—Bombay hemp, CROTALARIA JUNOEA. 


SanaD—(1) A charter or grant, giving its 
hame to 4 class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants, 


SANGATHAN —Literally tying together, A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self defcnce among Hindus, 
Roughly similar to Fasciemo. 


SANNYASI —A Hindu mendicant. 


pARI.—A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as 8 shawl, 


SARANJAM —Land held revenue free or on & 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
ger Vices rendered by the holder’s ancestors. 


SARDAR (corrupted to SIRDAR)—A leading 
Government official, either civil or mulitary, 
even a Grand Vivier Nearly all the Punjeb 
Barons beir this title It and ‘ Diwan” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans So, but Mohammedans only, 
are ‘* Wall,” ‘‘ Sultan,” ‘‘ Amir,” ‘* Mir,” 

Mirza,” ‘‘ Mian,” and ‘‘ hhan.” 

SaRKAR—(1) The Government, (2) a tract 
of territory under Mubammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British» 
administration. 

SARSUBAH —An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State correspondimg to Com- 


-miastoner of British territories. 


Sam.—Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 
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SATYAGRAHA —lit.) One possested by the' 


truth; one who follows the truth wherever it 
may lead. (Commonly used to denote the passive 
resistance movement ) 


Sawar—A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better than othets). 


Sawpwa.—aA title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
Btates, Burma. 


SEMAL or cotton tree.—A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, BOMBAY MALABARICUM. 

SzRow, sarau~-A goat antelope, NEMOR- 
HAEDUS BUBALINUS. 


RITLEMENT —(1) The preparation of a 
caaapee pd aus the Aang of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land, (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created, (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments 


SHanID—A martyr 


SHAHZADA —Son of a hing 
SHAIKH or SHEIKH (Arabic)—A chief 


SHAMS-UL-ULAMA—A Mohammedan title 
denoting ‘‘ learned ”’ 
SHAMSHIR-JANG~—'‘Sword of Battle” (a 


title of the Maharaja of Travancore ) 


SHANRHOG —See PaATWABI 
SHasTRAs,—The religious law-booka of the 
Hindus. 


SHEGADI, seggaree,—A pan on 3 feet with live 
charcoal in it. 


SHueE, ser, secr—A weight, or measure Varying 
much in size yn different parts of the country 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs 


SuEtu, shethia —A Hindu or Jain merchant 
SHIGURAM —See TONGA 


SHISHAM or sissi—-A valuable timber tree 
DALBERGIA SISsS00. 


SHUDDHL.—Literally purification. A move 
mentstarted in Rajputana and Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of thosr, like 
the Malakhuna Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practicés. 


Srpr-——A variation of ‘‘ Said’ 


SILLADAB.—A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 


SINDHIA —See under ‘ Gaekwar” 


Sona.—A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
ABSOHYNOMENE ASPERA. 


Sowak.—A mounted soldier or constable 

Nex OR SHRI—Iit fortune, beauty, a 
Sanacrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly =‘ Esquire’’) used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
@s (that of ¢ in the German Stadt). 

Srupa or tope.—A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or legs hemispheri. 
cal, containing relics. 

SupaH.—(1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule; (2) the officer in charge of 4 large tract in 
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Baroda, pee para to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 


SUBAHDAR.—{1) The governor of a bl 
under Mahomedan rule; (2) a native infantry 
Officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 


SUB DIVISION—-A portion of a District in 
charge of a juntor officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 


SULTAN —Like‘' Sardar”. 


SUPARI —The fruit of the betel palm, ABBCA 
CATECHU 


SUPERINTENDENT —(1) The chief police officer 
ina District , (2) the officialin charge of a hill 
station, (3) the offical, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 


Surt1—Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the Dhed or Mahar caste who work 
as house servants of Europeans, and whose 
house speech is Gujarati 


SwaMI—A Hindu rehgious wanderer. 
SyYcr, sais —-A groom. 


SYFD, °xT™p —More variations of'* Said’’. 
I ABLIGH ~The Mahomedan conversion move-= 
ment 


TABUT —Sce TAziaH, 


TAHSIL —A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn taluka, Bombay taluka, Madras and 
Mysore; township, Burma. 


TAHSILDAR —The officer in charge of a tahsil; 
Byn Mamlatdar, Bombay, bela a officer 
or myo-ok, Burma; Muhhtiarkar, Sind; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 


TAKAVI —Loans made to agriculturista for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvemente , 
syn. tagai, bombay, 


TALsY, or talao —A lake or tank, 


TALUK, taluka —The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh. A_ revenue sub-division of a 
ro in Bombay, Madras and Mysore; syn. 
tahsil. 


TALUEDAR-—-A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India€ §1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates a Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars), (2) a Jand- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 


TaLpur—The name of a dynasty in Sind. 
TAMTAM, tumtum,.—A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart 


TaNK—In Southern, Western, and Centra! 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley ; 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water. 


TANZIM —Literally ‘* organization”. A moye- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity qmong Mahomedans in India, 


TAPEDAR,—Bee PatwaBl, 
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eal dy SRT a 
eB applie e tract along the foo 
se Rs 


TARI, toddy-—-The sap of the date, N ay thir 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 


TASAR, tussore.— Wild silkworms, ANTHERAEA 
fh also applied to the cloth made from 
r silk. 


Tagt4.—Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival; syn. tabut. 


TRAK.—A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, TECTONA 
GBANDIB. 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS.—See Council bills. 


THAGI, thuggee.—Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 


THAKUR.—({1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans; (3) a petty chief; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Gha 


THAMIN. -The brow-autlered deer, Burma, 
CERYUS ELDI. 


THANA—A police station, and hence the 
circle attached to it. 


TrkA,—{1) Ceremonia! anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 


TrkaM—The English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption), 


TiL.—An oilseea, SESAMUM INDIOUM; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 


TINDAL, tandel.--A foreman, 
officer of a ship. 


Tipal, Teapoy.—A table with 3 Jegs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 


ToLa.—A welght equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 


TONGa.—A ove or two horsed Vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. SHIGHRAM. 

Pein®.—Wild cattle fonnd in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos sONDAIOUS syn. hsalng 
and banteng. 

alia Persian woid denoting some 

Ge. 

UmMaRa.—Term implying the Nobles collec- 

tively. 


Umpar.—A wild pig—(F10vs @LOMERATA). 

Untr—A term in famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Unta.—A wild sheep in North-Western 
Inia, OvI8 VIGNE. 


subordinate 


If 


| Upp, Upip.—A pulse, ‘ black grain,’ (Pua- 
SEOLUS MUNGO). 


USAR —Soi] made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 


VAHIVATDAR.—Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executave and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar, 


VAID or baidya, Bengal—A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine, 


VARIL —{1) A class of legal practitioner ; (2) 
an agent generally. 


VinaRs.—A Buddhist morastery. 


VILLAGE.—Usually applied, to 3 certaln area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 


VILLAGE UNION.—An area in which local 
affairs are administered by a smal! committee. 


Wapaor W api —(1)An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard, (2) private 
enclosed land near a Village, 


WakF —A Muhammadan religious or chart- 
table endowment. 


| WALI —Like ‘‘ Surdar” The Governor of 
hhelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
are both ‘* Wali” and ‘* Mir.” 


| Wso—A step well. 


WaTan —A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
‘some service useful for Government or to the 
Village community. 


| Wazik,—The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
' court. 


WET RATFR.—The rate of revenue for land 
| assured of irrigation. 


| Yoar —A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
| system, a cardinal part of which 1s that it confers 

complete control over the bodily functions 
lenabling the practiser, for instance to breathe 
lin through one nostriland out at the other. 


| YUNANI.—Lit. Greek ; the syatem of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans, 


ZAMINDAR.—A landbolder. 


| ZAMINDARIL~—(1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a Jandholder, zamindar; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the pokitien 
of a landlord. 


ZANANA.—-The women’s quarters in & house 
hence private education of women. 


Z1apat.—A Mahomedan shnne, North- 
Western Frontier. 
Zia--A District, 8 
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The Peoples of India. 


It 1s essential to bear in mund, when dealing 
with the people of India, that 1t 15 a contiment 
tathor than a country Nowhere ts the complex 
character of Indians more clearly cxemplihed 
thin in the physical type of its inhabitants 
No one would confuse the mitn types, such as 
Gurhhis, Pathans, Sikhs, Ryputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, T wmils, etc , nor does it take long to carny 
the difercotivtion much firther The typical 
inhabit sats of India—the Drividians—ditter al 
together from those of Northern Asi, and more 
newly resemble the tribes of Wiliya Sumatra 
and Midagascar Whatever miy be their 
origin, it 1s Cirtaim that they have settled m the 
country for countless igcs and that trem present 
physical charactrestiis hive been evolved 
locally ‘Thcy have been displiced m the North 
West by suctcssive hordes of inv adcrs imcluding 
Aryans, Scythians, Pith ws and Moghals, and in 
the North kast by Monzoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burnia, which 1s India only m a modern 
polithal senx = Be twecn these forcign elemeuts 
and the purc Dravidiins 1s borderland where 
the contiguous rice- have mtermingled 


The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Siw Henry Lilley (Caste, Jibe aud Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1901, the Gazettcer ol 
india, Ethnology and Cwte, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven maid physicaltyprs There would 
be eight u the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Nuzritos may be disregarded. 


The Turko-Iranian, reprexnted by the 
Baloch, Brahui ani Afghins of Baluchistan and 
the North West Tiontirr Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements, 
1n winch the former pitdomimate Stature above 
mean , complexion fair, eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey, haw on face pleotiful, head 
broad, nose moderately nirrow, prominent, 
and viry long The feature m thesc pcople 
that strikes one most promincaotly 1s the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and 1b 1% probably 
this peculiarity that has given risc to the tradl- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghins 


The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Hajputs, Khettrs, and 
Jats. This type, which 18 readily distinguish- 
able from the Lurko Itanian, approaches most 
closely to that ascr.bed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India = Lhe stature 13 mostly tall ; 
complexion fair, eyes dark , hair on face plenti- 
ful, head Jong; nose narrow, and prominent, 
but not specially long 


The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. Thi 
type 13 clearly dustinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, & greater length of 
head, a highor nasal indes, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito-nasalindex. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of internuxture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight; in the lower Dravidian 
elements are More pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parte of Baj: 


| putana, and im Bihar and represented in its up- 
| per stiata by the Hindustani Brahman and 1m its 
lower bytheChamar Probably the result of the 
ntermixture, in Varying proportions, of the Indu- 
‘ryan and Dravidian types. Tho head form 14 
long with a tendency to medium , the complexion 
Varies f10m lightish brown to black, the nose 
ran3(s from medium to broad bemg always 
broader than among the Indo Aryans, th 
stature 1s lower than in the Jatter group, and 
usual!’ below the averagc according to the scalt , 
‘Lhe higher representatives of this type approach 
the Inio Aryans , whue the Jower membcrs art 
mM many respects not very far removed from 
the Dra\ilians The type 1s essentially a 
mixed onc, yet its charactermtics are ready 
definabk and no om would take even an 
upper cliss Hindustan for a pure Indo Aryan 
or a Chimirt for a genuine Dravidian The 
dstinctive teature of the typc, the character 
which gives the 1¢.11 clue to ts origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidiin as ricially different from 
the Indo Aryan 15 to be found mm the proportions 
of the nosc 


The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Pengal and Ons-a, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and hiyasthas, the Maho 
medans of Uastern B ngal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India’ Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo Aryan blood in the higher groups 
The head 1s broad, complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This 8 one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
Members may be r cognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himajayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably imcludes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa; the western 
limit comcides approatmately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 


The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahuland hulu, the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal; the Bodo of Assam; and the 
Burmese. The head 1s broad ; complexyjon dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on fate scanty ; stature 
short or below average , nose fine to broad , face 
characterstically flat; cyelids often oblique. 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hydcrabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota N. ' 
Probably the orginal type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean; tho td ag very 
dark, approaching black , hair plentiful, with an 
oc tendency to curl; eyes dark; head 
long ; nore very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the rcot, but not so as to make the face appear 


Statistics of the Indian Empire. t3 


flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest gcolugical formation 1n 
India, the medley of forcst-clad rangus, terraccd 
plateau, and undulating plain, which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin On the east and the west of the 
peninsular arca the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on on side to the Aravallis ind on 
tho other to the Jkaymahal Mills Where the 
original charar teristics have been unchangid by 
contact with Injio Aryan or Mongoloid people 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinc t1vc 
Labour is the birthnght of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoving tua in Assam, the J)uars, of 
Ceylon, cutting ricc in the swamps of I isturn 
Bengal or domg scavenger 3 work in the sticts 
of Calcutta, Kangoon 1n1l Smgiupore he 1s 
recognizatle at a glincy by his black skin, ln 


squat figure, and the negro hike proportion of 
his nose = 1n the pper strita of the vast social 
deposit which 1s here treated as Dravidian these 
typical chiracteristics tend to thi and disap- 
pear, but evcn among them traces of the orginal 
stock survive 1m varying dcgices 


The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being dened as shaiply ag they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map They 
melt into cach other insensibly and, although 
at the close of a day’s journcy from one ethnic 
trut to another an observer vhose ittention 
hid been directed to the sutject would realise 
clearly cnough thit the physical characteristics 
ot the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage m his progress the trans- 
formation hid taken place 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


the Inhan Tmpre has an azea or 1 80> 332 
square nule:, shout 3 000 square nules being 
addcd at the last censu- owinz to the cnunc ti 
tion by estimate of certain tracts in Burm whi h 
had been excluded from previous censuses 

Of the total area 1 094,300 square inc. or 
61 per cent he in British Lurritory while the 
Indian States coveran area of 711,032 squire 
miles, or 39 percent The total population Ip 
318 942,480, Brtish lJLerntory conteimng 
247,003,293 peisons, or 77 por cent, and the 
Indian States 71,939,187 persons, or 23 per cent 
of the whole population It is usual to Wlustrate 





these dguies by comparnon with the countries 
of Curope and 1n respect of area and population 
the Indian Empire has been frequently compared 
to HKurope without Rusia [he war has, 
howcvér, considerably altered the national and 
political distmbution of countries and the new 
political map of Lurope i» perhaps harilly yet 
puficicatly familiar to form a griphic contrast 
1 urming further west we find that India with an 
ares about hilf that of the United States has a 
population almo-t three times a» large. 

‘The most important statistic, are set out in the 
following table — 

















= india. fue | sees 

Area 1n Square Miles bs es 1,805,332 1,004,300 | 711,032 
Number of Towns and Villages .. 687,981 500,088 187,808 
(t) Towns 65 ees 2,316 1,561 155 

(b) Villages .. ou 635,665 498,527 187,138 
Ntimber of Occupied Houses na 65,198,389 50,441,636 14,756,753 
(0) InTowns . on ; 6,765,014 5,046,820 1,718,194 
JO In Villages : 58,433, 375 45,394,816 13,038,559 
Total Population . 4. . 318,942,490 247,003,298 71,939,187 
(4) In Tow .  .. . 2,475,276 £5,044,868 7,430,008 

(b) In Villages re : 286,467,204 221,958,925 64,508,279 
Males a ee ae 163,995,554 126,872,116 37,128,438 
(@)InJownha .. «6 ow 17,845,248 13,071,186 8,874,112 

) In Veges oe ee 146,150,306 112,900,980 98,249,826 
Bemalen ow ek ce 154,046,926 120,181,177 94,815, 74g 
(w) Tn Towas.. se. XS 14,630,028 21,078,282 8,556,706 

(b) In Villages ory 140,316,898 109 057,945 81,258,953 
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Density —Over the whole of India the popu- 
lation per square mule averages 177, the mean 
density in the British Provinces being 226 
and in the States 101. If the districts (and 
small States) are taken as a unit, and the cities 
are excluded, the mean density ranges between 
a minimum of 1 and a mavmum of 1 882 
per square mile The unequal distmbution 
of the population of India 1s duc to causes analys- 
ed in previous editions of the Year Book, 1t 
is chiefly dictated by physical conditions 
Other influences are at work, such ab the state 
of law and order, the means of comniunicatiun, 
climate, and the existence oi urigation Indus- 
trial factors are becoming more and more1mpolt- 
aut as the population moves out of the congested 
rural tracts to supply the labour needed for 
industrial enterprise—for the tea im Assam, 


The Peoples of India. 


the docks and jute mills of Calcutta, the minerals 
of Bengal and Chota Nagpur, the cotton of Bom- 
bay and the coffee and rubber of Southern 
India =or tho purposes of comparion the 
manner in which the population is distributed 
in other countries of the world 1s indicated 1n the 
iollowing statcment ~— 


Belgium es 654 
Lugland and Wales 649 
] rance 184 
Germany 332 
‘The Netherlands 544 
Austiia 199 
Spain .. 107 
Japan 215 
United States 32 
New Zealand 118 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


The population of Tndia has increascd by 
1*2 per cent during the decade the figurc~ 
of previous censuses with the variations per cent 
are given below The average increase since 
the census of 1872 falls at a rate of 5 5 per 
cent, but the real gain i» considerably Jes 
than this figurc owing to two factors, (a) the 
additions of area and population inc ludea .t 
each census and (b) the progressive increase m 
the accuiacy of the enumtra.ion from censu 
to census So far as the prcsent census is 
concerned the additional area and population 
included amount to 2,€73 square miles and 
86,533 persons, respectively, while for the pre 
sent purpose it may be taken that the cnunicra 
tion of 1921 was, as rogaids numbeis, as accurate 
but not more accurate than that of 1911 Lhe 
teal increase in the population durmg the last 
49 years 1s thus estimated at about fifty four 
millions or 20 1 per cent 


V ination 


per ccnt 
Census of Population. since 
previous 
Census 

1872 ww Swe | «= 208,182,360) 9 — 
1881 - és 253,896,330 +23 2 
1891 as ee 287,314,671 +13 2 
1901 oe ° 204,371,056 +25 
1911 ee oe 315,156,396 +71 
1921 ee . 318,942,480 +12 


Factors in the Moverent.— lhe iucrea.e 
was slightly greater in the British districts 
(1 3) than in the States (10) Assam and Burma 
show comparatively high rates of increasc; 
immigration is an important factor in the rist 
in Assam, but neither of these Provinces was 
exposed to the invasion of influenza which wiped 
off the whole of the natural increase in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar and Onssa, 
and Bombay, and substantially reduced the 

wation in the United Provinces and Raj- 
; raiena: the Central India Agency, and Hy dera- 
* pad State. The stimulus given to agricultural 
prosperity in the ab by a large expansion 
of canal tion did much to neutr the 
effects of the high death rate in 1918. In Bengal 
and unhealthy conditions were more 
localised and the seb of the population 
was only partially retarded. 


The War.—The war it-elf had Httle dircct 
effect on the population of India, Such effect 
could operate m three ways (1) by death casual- 
ties, (2) DV increasing the number of persons out- 
side India at the census, and (3) by decreasing 
the birth rate The actual number of death 
casualtics amung the officers and ranks of Indian 
Atmy units aud labow corps was 68,238. The 
ma\imui nuinbcr serving out of India in com- 
batant and labour uits at any one time between 
1914 and 1919 was, approximately, Indiin 
troops 20,000, labour corps 430,000, total 
480,000, the nuinht1 about the time of the census 
bong troops 105,000, labour corps 20,800, total 
120,800 so far as the larger totals are concerned 
the w ir is not a dircct factor of any importance 
mm the ccRsus mm any province 

Economic Conditions —In considering tho 
economic fictors which determined the move- 
ment of thc population durmg the decade it 
can be divided into two periods, a fairly normal 
period from 1911 to 1917 aud the disastrous 
epldcmic year 1918, accompanicd by scarcity 
and follow.d by a second crop failure in 1920 
In 1917 conditions in India beaan to respund 
to the world couditions of the war, men for the 
fighting and labour units and tood, munitions 
and war material of all kinds were demanded. 
The strain on the railway organisation dis- 
located the local markets and the diatribution 
system of thc country was impaired The 
TLINg prices of iniported necessities hit the poorcr 
classes Then tollowed the disastrOuse seasons 
of 1918 and 1919. Famune relief organisation 
is now 50 highly perfected 1n India that scarcity 
is not necessarily accompanied by high mortality 
but influenza, starting in 1918, visited almost 
every portion of the country and in a few months 
wipcd out the natural increase in the population 
of thc previous seven years. 

Public Health—The distinctive feature 
of the decade 1901-1911 was plague. The recor- 
ded number of deaths from plague in the ten 
years wab 64 mullions, In the recent decade 
the deaths were less than half that number, 
hole ig normally most prevalent in the Eastern 

vinces, 

Virulent as the epidemic éan still be when its 
hold is established it 13 now usually of a tempo- 
rary local nature, and the total death- 
rate in British India from the diséase during 
the decade did not amount to more than 1°5 
per cent. By far the largest number of death 


Effect of Influenza, 


in India are entered under the category of 
“fever ’’ and allowing for inaccuracy of diag 
nosis 1t has usually been assumcd that about 
two thirds of the deaths so recorded may he 
ascribed to malaina Recent investigations 
made in special areas however suggest that 
this proportion has been considerably over 
e timated and that malaria only accounts for 
from one fifth to one fomth of the number 
of reported fever cases the remainder being 
cases of dysentery, pncumoma, phthisis and 
other diseases 


In the last few years the prevalence of 
an affection which is .be cause of considerable 
mortality called Relapsing Tever his received 
considerable attention by the Health Dc part 
ment This disease has Ween diignoed as 
common in most parts of the county, specially 
in the northern provinces ond in the Centril 
Provinces and Berarand Boml ay but the extent 
of the mortality which can be ascuibed to tt 
cannot at present bec timated Ncr cain figure 
be given of phthisis whichis undoubtedly respon 
sible for considerable moitahty especially 
in the towns ®f western India the deaths from 
this disease in Ahmedabad amounting in 191¥ 
to 5 per mille of the populition All othr 
factors in the health of the people have hoen 
overshadowed by the influenza epidemn of 
1918 and 1919 which has dominated the pc pu 
lation figures at the 192] census 


Influenza —The influenza epidemic of 
1918 invadcd India in two distinct waves The 
first infection apparently ra liatc | trom Bombay, 
but 16 1s impossible to say whr the more vir 
ulent virus of the second inva jon came from 


The rural areas were most sever ly infected 
the reaxson probably being that while villaz 
have httle wvanutage ovcr towns in the matt 1 
of overcrowding sanitation and vcntiliticn the 
urban areas have the benefit ct quilificd me heal 
aid and organixed effort Mortality was 
speciv'ly high omong adults (20 40) parti 
cularly amo ig adult fumales the disease being 
generally fatal to women in pregnancy At 
the worst periud whole villages were sbsolutcly 
lail desolate by the disease Lhere was some 
times no means of disposing of the det id, crom 
were left unharvested and all local official ac tion 
ws largely paralysed owing to the fict that the 
majority of the official stuff were put out of 
action by fhe epidemic ‘10 add to the distre s 
the dis®ase came at a period of widcspreid cre p 
failure and reached its climax mm \ovembe1 
when the cold weather had set n_ and, as t's 
price of cloth happened at the time to be at its 
highest many were unable to provide themselvcs 
with the warm clothing that was essential in 
the case of an iliness that 50 madily attached the 
lun The disease lasted in most provinces 
well into 1919 and gave a high mortalhty in that 
year in Bengal and the United Provinces 
Kven after it had subsided there were in the 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Burma mild 
recrudescences later in the year, while local 
outbreaks continued over the country during 
the next two years. 


There is no direct means of ascertaining the 
mortality from the epidemic. Vanou#estimates 
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have been made based on the excess mortality 
over some suitable mean The average of these 
calculations gives a total number of deaths in 
the areas under registration of about 7 100 000 
in 1918 to which must be added, as the results 
of similar calculation, another 1} million deaths 
in 1919 giving a total recorded mortality of 
nearly 8 millions in the two years Eien 
this, however must be a substantial under- 
estimate since, owmg to the complete breake 
down of the reporting staff the registration of 
vital statistics was in Miny cases suspended 
during the progress of the epidemic m 1918 


The total influenza mortality for India {s 
put at betwecn 12 and 13 millions This wa 
con ervative estimate Even this estimate 
makes the influenza mortality a large part of 
whih occurred in three or four months 
excecd by nearly two millions the total estimated 
deaths from pligue intwenty years On an 
¢ timated case mortality of tcn per cent the 
tots] number of person affected was 12> milhons 
or two fifths ot the population of India There 
Ws @ further rewtion on the birth ratc 


Houses ard Families -The average 
number of persons per house has not changed 
m the last decade thouch there was a4 
1 cline between 1381 and 1911 The trend 
of the figures varics in different provinces, 
}ut they do not afford substantial ground 
for any material inference It would, for 
es mple be expected that the incidence of 
th: influenza mortility would fall fairly evenly 
upon the {individual households and would 
therefore cause a reduction in the number of 
persons per house It docs not appear to have 
done so cither in Bombay the United Provinces, 
the Centril Provinces or Rajputana, while m 
bingil where there1s a rise in the population, 
there 19 1 fall in the size of the household The 
figure, am unsatisfactory, and though they 
nvite a discussion on the condition of the joint 
fimilv it 1s doubtful if the v can really be held to 
iHununate it The gcneral opmion of the Pro- 
vincial Superintendents 13 that they do not do 
so and that othe: mdications do not show that 
the joint family system has yet undergone any 
radical change at any rate in the agricultural 
tracts of the country 





Pcrsons Houses 

Con us per per 

house square 

mule 

1921 | 49 36 1 
1911 49 % 8 
1901 5 2 216 
1891 5 4 33 9 
1881 58 $1 7 
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Territorial Areas, 17 
ARTA OF INDIA AND TIC PROVINCES AND STATLS, 
ARTA IN SQUARE MILES IN 
Province, State or Agency. __| _Difference, 
Tnerease +, 
1921, Sf ton 1911 Derrease—. 
INDIA. 1,80 >, 32 1 802 657 2,675 
Provinces. 1 094,300 1,093,074 +1,226 
Asmer-Merwara ‘ 2711 2711 — 
Andamors wou wicobars .. 3,14, 3,148 _ 
Assam 53015 53 01> _- 
Baluchistan (Districts and Administered 
Jerritories) 64.22 04,228 —_ 
Buar and Orissa. as %3,1o1 . 18] —20 
Bombay a 12 621 | 123059 +56° 
Burma ‘. cs 233,707 } 2 0 839 -+2,868 
Central Provinces and Berar 99 ATb | 99 #23 +53 
Coorg ; es 1 os2 1, 282 —_ 
Madras | 142 260 142 330 —70 
North-West k rontier Provinee (Districts | 
and Admimustered Territories) 13419 13 418 +1 
Punjab and Delh_ ) 100 4°9 99 779 +660 
United Provinces .. 100,295 107,267 —972 
States and Agencies. 711,032 ! 709, 353 +1,449 
Assam State (Manipur) .. : | 8 456 | 8,456 — 
Baluchistan States . iw o: 80,410 80 410 a 
Baroda State - | R127 8,152 —55 
Bengal States ; | 5 134 7395 +r41 
Bihar and Orissa States 28,645 25,648 — 
Bombay States | 63.453 63 864 —411 
Central India Agency and Gwalior State ; T7998 77,307 +521 
Central Provinces States .. 31,17 31174 +2 
THlyderabad State .. 82,698 82 698 — 
Kashifir State «wt $4,258 84,432 —174 
Madras States 10,696 10 349 +147 
Mysore State 29,475 20,475 — 
North-West Frontier Province APENUS 
and Tribal Areas) . ‘ 2°, 500 25,000 ey 
Punjab States es ia ae 37,059 36,551 +508 
Rajputana (Agency) - and 128,987 128,987 — 
Sikkim State es ee ay 2,818 2,818 ~ 
® 
United Provinces States .. a : 5 919 5,079 +87¢ 





Nore —The difference in areas ipdue to the use of revised survey fi 
for fluvial action ; in Bengal, Bhar and Orissa, the Punjab and the 


due to inter-provincial transfers, 





res and to corrections 
nited Provinces it ia alsa 
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1HL POPULATION OL INDIA AT SIX CENSUSES, 





British 
Seas India Provinces 
1921 318,942,480 247 003 293 
1911 310,156,396 243 933 178 
1901 294,361,006 231,259 098 
Total Population : 
1891 287,314 671 220 879 388 
1881 Zo03 896 330) 398 545 380 
1872 200,162, 360 1$4,8 8,172 
1921 16) 995,554 126 872 116 
1911 161 338 980 124 707 915 
190] 149 951,824 117,482 836 
Vale ee ea ee . 
1891 116 769 629 112 91 551 
185] 129 919 209 1)! j00.117 
1872 106 090, 045 9) 136,015 
1921 14 916 926 120 131177 
Ft Loo 8l7 $61 119 22) 263 
1901 144409 232 113 776 262 
Females . 8 ee os 
1891 140 545 042 LOS 164 837 
1s] 12 47 O40 9” 380 263 
| Is"2 100 106 S1> 89,721 597 


ee —~— 





Tndian 
States. 


71 9°9 187 
71 223,218 
63,101 958 


66,439 283 
55 330 950 
21,304,188 


37 123 438 
36 631 020 
32,468 988 


34 375 078 
28 754.173 
10 918,939 


34815 749 
34 592,198 
30 632 970 


32 060 205 
26 066 777 
10 385,258 


Future Population of India —\4 study of wis free from any exceptional calamity and is 
the growth of the population of India and the | usually considered 4 period of fairly normal 


problems which if presents is sitiated by the | progress 
abnormal conditions of the past decade It 
was pointed out in the censts report of 191) | 
that the rate of increas ¢f populati n 
between 1872 and 1911 was equi ve it t> about 
19 per cent and that at thy 1atc the populr 
tion would double itsclf in about 1 century 
and a half Lhe real increase in the last fifty 
vears in tht population of India i just over 20 
per cent At this rate the doullin, wall tthe 
another 190 vears But calculiti ns of this 
kind, though of interest can hardly be taken 
seriously Almost ever) one of the last five 
decades has witnessed some spccial dysister | 
A severe famme in South India checked the 
increase 1n the decade 18°2 1881 Lhe decen- 
nium 1891 1901 was dominated bs the great 
famines of the closing period Growth in North 
ern and Western India was checked 1n the 
succeeding decade by plague and we have hed 
in the past dccennium an cpidiink which his 
caused more conccntrated mortality than any 
previous calamity Lhe decade 1881 1891 alone 


Beug al 
bombay 
Burma 
Wacris 
Punjab 


Seal 


Province 


Combined Proyinces 





United Provinces 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


the progress of urbanisation 10 Yndia— if 
there has been any progress at all—has been 
pery slow dumng the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent 
An examination of the statistws shows that 
whilst towns with populations above 50 000 
increased by over 16 per cent in the decade, | the larger 
the imerease was considerably lesa in those | cial and 


general popu 


did not meee ei 
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1° 9 


1881 1891 
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98 
65 


Duf rence between the birth rate and death 
lafe estunated by the actuary for certain 
pros iicesin certain decades 


1901 1911 


75 
5 2 
11 1 
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between 5000 and 50,000, whereas the po- 
pulation of towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
abreast of the progress of the 
on of the country. The sta- 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size country town and the growth of 
ties under the influence of commer. 
ustrial development, 











Population of the Chief Towns. £0 
DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD- 
ING 10 SIZE AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 
102! | 1921, 
Clase of places. Be ee Meta ees 7 
1 Pleces | Population Per cent 
Total Population | O57 955 316 017 751 } 100 0 
Tiban Teirtory | 24314 x2,418 776 | 10 2 
Towns having— 
{ 100,000 and over ; 35 | & 211,704 2 6 
II 50,000 to 100,000 ne re ose 5} 3,517,749 11 
TIT. 20,000 to 50,000 Ay 199 | 5.923 675 18 
IV. 10,000 to 20,000 40) | 6 209,583 2 0 
V_ 5,000 to 10 000 &8 > 6 223 011 20 
VI. Under 5,000 690 | 2 33) 054 °7 
Rural Territory | 68,622 283,598,975 89 8 


a Rr 


“4 Indi: Winch have 100 000 Cr more 


Cities —Statistical information for the 83° largest cic: 
Inhabitants 1s ziven in the statement) elow — 


| N ubher 


| 











ITY. Popula- of per- 

' tron 1921 Role per 

| sq mile 
Calcutta with submbs and Howrah pty ode | 21 412 
Bombay ‘ : 175,914 | 4% 996 
Madras and Cantonnient 326 911 1s,169 
Iiyderabad and Cantonme nt 104,157 % 925 
Rangoon and Cantonment 341 962 4500 
Delhi and Cantonment .. 304 420 4 6%8 
Lahore and Cantonment . 24) 781 6 715 
Ahmedabad and Cantonment 274 007 24,909 
Lucknow and Cantonment 240 566 1°50 
Bangalore .. a Ma . 237 496 20 934 
Karachi and Cantonment - 216 S83 19716 
Cawnpore and Cantonment ‘ 216,436 22 620 
Poona and Cantonment .. : 214 796 5 309 
Benares and Cantonment - 198,447 19 930 
Agra and Cantonment .. sf 145 332 11 000 
Amrsaf and Cantonment ar : 160 218 16,534 
Allahabad and Cantonment : és 157 220 10 250 
Mandalay and Cantonment eis ; 148 917 5,917 
Nagpur... eee 115,198 7259 
Srinagar .. eGo wa Be 141 735 15 603 
Madura oe! aes | ae 138 894 17105 
Bareilly and Cantonment he oe 129,459 16,500 
Meerut and Cantonment .. - ; 122,609 14,542 
Trichinopoly and Cantonment .. ii 120,422 13,622 
Jaipur ww wes | Ae 120 207 40,069 
Patna Ne, Mh yale Cag es 119,976 7,998 
Sholapur .. t ne ne 7 119,581 37,083 
Dacca a ) ee es 119,450 17,566 
Surat and Cantonment .. - ae 117,484 39,144 
er ee ee ae is ‘oc 113,612 6,677 
Jubbulpore and Cantonment .. gs 108,793 7,208 
Peshawar and Cantonment be bf 104,452 34,817 
ae os 101,142 11,802 


Rawalpindi and Cantonment. 


EE 


Propor- Perec ntage 

tian ot of 

forelgn Variation 

born per 

mule 1911-21. 
629 + 43 
540 +20 j 
335 + 1°6 
27) —19 4 
077 +16 6 
450 +30°7 
440) +23 2 
397 +17°7 
229 — 4°6 
340 +25 5 
605 +42 8 
425 +21 2 
or} +13 8 
110 — 26 
119 is 
181 + 4°9 
266 — 8&4 
209 + 7°7 
208 +43 2 
21 + 89 
178 +28 
128 ae 
210 + 5°1 
176 — 2°5 
63 —12°3 
160 —lI 9 
391 +94 § 
140 +10 0 
183 +223 
§37 +31 7 
366 +81 
849 + 6°7 
632 +17°0 
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In these statistics the population of Calcutta 
is taken as embracing the suburbs, and this 
method is apparently adopted in dealing with 
Calcutta only Itis not fur mstance, adupted 
in dealing with the considerable suburbs of 
Bombay just outside the limits of the Island 
The actual population of Calcutta withm thc 
Municipal arca 15 $55,815 


Migration —01 the populition of the Indian 
Empire only 603,526 were coumeratcd as bornin 
other parts of the world Ot these about tom- 
hfths came trom othe Asiath countries such as 
Nepal, Atuhanistan, (ima, Siam, (+slon and 
Arabia and the renialnder mostly from Gieat 
Britam and other countnes of Laurope Lhe 
emigration from India is approwumately 1 7 mil 
lion so the numbers who move between India 
and other countries 1s abort two millions O41 
the total immigrant population of 707 000 1n 
Burma 573,000 ate Indians 102 000 Chincse, 
representing 80 and 15 per ccut respectively 
of the whole number Ot the Provinces which 
contribute moot larzels tothe streams of m1 ints 
the most conspicuous im bila and Orissa 
about 14 million the Cutted Provinces about 1 
milbon, Madras jth of a inillion, Raiyputina 
3-5th of a muillion and Hydcrabad 1 pth of a 
milion The number of petsons resident im 
India who were born outside the indian Lmypire 
is 603,526 and of these 274000 ware born 
m Nepal, 116,000 in the British I-les, 105,000 
in China and 48,000 in Atghanistan 

The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete. 

The number of Tndiins belonsing to rege 
ments and labour corps outside Indis at the 
time of the census was about 125000 Of 
these the majority wore protablv in Me opo 


tamia and Palestine. According to the returns , Kenya .. sive es os 


The Peoples of India, 


the nuimber of Indians m the colonies, trres- 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males More than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmans. 
Lhe colonies which attract an apprecable 
number of emigrants areshown below About 
one ninth of the emigrants failed to specifv their 
province of birth, aud of the remainder no 
less than 841 000 o1 80 per cent were from 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, £7,000 from the North-West Frontier 
Province and 11 000 from Bengal The mayjo- 
rity ot the «migrants work a3 agricultuial 
labourers on rubber, tea, coffee and other 
plintations Under the Detence of India Rules 
indenturcd Jabour enugration was stopped in 
Mirch 1917, but there had been a considerable 
outflow ot labourers to the colomes in the pre- 
V10us ¥¢a1s and more than 2 4 mulions of natives 
of India passd through the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the 
various colonies during the decade Of the 
lshourers 33,000 went trom Caleutta, but the 
bulk were from the Madras Presidency and their 
destination was Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments There Is very littic emigration from the 
ports of Bombay and Karachi Altogether 
about two million labourers returned to India 
from the colonies during the decade: 


Indian emigrants to certarn Colonies, 


In thousands. 

(Ceylon aca ae bs 461 
Straits Settlements and Malay.. 401 
Natal e © ee ee 47 
Crinidad 6 ¢eé ee 37 
} jh ‘ Tr sis oa 33 
M vuritaus fe ig 5 17 
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RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion 1° severcly contio- 
versialin India where often it 13 coluured by 
pohtics and racializm 4s the Year Dcok 
aims at being pa cele all disputed inference» 
are excluded Spevkinz broadly, of c¢vcry 
hundred persons in the Indian Lmpuc 64 ire 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow 
the religion of their tribes, one 18 a Chris- 


| 








Religion. 





Indo-Aryan ee : 
Hindu... 4% ‘ 
Brahmanic . Ff 

Arya... oe ie 


td td - 
Ld 
2 


Brahmo. . ae 
Sikh iv oi 
Jain sd ie 
Buddhist .. ; 

franian | Zoroastiian (Paral) te 

Bemitic Si - “ ve 
Musalman aa x 7 
Christian .. ne . 


dow i a ae a 
Primitive (Tmbal) .. 


* 
e 
‘ 


mm 
es s » » ° 
* 


a 

aa 
es 
4 


Miscellancous (MinorRoligions and religions not ‘returned 


tian and one a Sikh = Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhiwt or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and jn3t as possibly either a 
ew, a Brahmo ora holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The cnumcrated totals of the Indian religions 
are set out in the following table — 


Actual Proportion | Variation 
number per per cent. 
in 1921. 10,000 of |(Increase + 
(000’s {population in| Decrease—), 
omitted.) 1921. 1011-1921, 
232,723 7,362 + 1 
a 216,735 6,856 ms ‘4 
si 216,261 6,841 ~— 6 
eH 464 15 +92'1 
or 6 ‘2 +16 1 
oi 3,239 103 +74 
as 1,178 37 — §'6 
a 11,571 366 + 7°90 
102 3 + 1'7 
: 73,511 2,325 + 4°2 
‘ 68,735 2,174 + 61 
i 4,754 150 +22°6 
a 22 *6 + 8°8 
9,775 309 ~~ 51 
18 1 —61°5 


Religtons. 


The Hindus largely pecan in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 89 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-Wet 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
ind Lastern Bengaland Sind. They torm about 
28 per cent of the population of Assam, 14 per 
cent 1n the United Provinces and 10 per cent 

in Hydeiabad The Buddhists are almost tntirely 
confined to Burma where they are 85 per cent 

ot the population The Sikhs are localized 
un the Punjab and the Jams in Ra)putana, 
A)met-Merwara and the neighbouring States 

Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Religions are chiefly found 1n Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 
Burma, Madras, Ra)yputana, (¢ntral India snd 
H\ derabad also returned a considcrable number 
under this head More than three hfths of 
the total number of Christians reside in Sonth 
India including the Hydcrabad State ‘The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 


at 


the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
gidency. 

Christians —The Christian community now 
numbers just 43% millions of persons in India 
or 14 per cent of the population Fuiity nine 

recent of (Christians are returned from the 

adras Presidency and its States, and the com 

munity can claim $2 persons in every 1 000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and ag large a proportion as 27 per cent in 
Cochin and 29 percent in Travancore, where the 
crease durme the decade was about 30 per 
ceut Elsewhcre the Christians are scattered 
over the larger Provinces and States of India, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each having over 
300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the Umted 
Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 
Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thous- 
ands Divided racially Luropeans (and allted 
taces) number 176 thousands, Anglo-Indians 
113 thousands and Indians nearly 4$ millions, 
so that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indians, 
4 are LDuropeans and 8 are Anglo-Indians. 


SECIS OF CHRISELIANS. 


Sect, 


Abyssinian a oe : 
Anglican Communion ‘is 


Armenian ar as e's — 
Baptist = we ae i 


Congregationalist =... ; a 
Greek . + 


Lutheran i ee ei ie 
Methodist 


Minor Protestant Denominations . ae wa 
Presbyterian ae : , Sa ee 


® 
Protestants (Unsectarian or Sect not specified) . 


Quaker - 


Roman Catholic oe My ar a 


Nalvationist .. : - - es a 


South India United Church . Se ee 
Syrian, Chaldean .. 4 ig = 


Syrian, Jacobite  .. és os a 
Syrian, Nestorian ee os ae os 


Syrian, Reformed .. 


Syrian, Unspecified ve 


Sect not returned .. 


6 


6 


ae 


Total 
1921 1911 

4,753,174 3,873,058 
*@ 6 e 1 23 
se 3 : 533,180 402,752 
: 1,467 1,200 
é ‘ ‘ 444,479 337,236 
i ; 123,016 135,965 
i 237 594 
: i ‘ia 240,816 218,500 
o ‘ oe 208,135 171,844 
2 oa a 26,852 12,469 
nA oy : 254,838 181,130 
73 909 32,180 
1,036 1,245 
uh : 1,823,079 1,490,863 
: : Ss 88, 922 52,407 

; ae : 65,747 ie 
. ee ; 1,926 13,780 
Pe or re 252 989 225,190 

é ae ee 07 ee 
es se ee 112 017 75,840 
9 8 428,068 413,742 
mee <% és 559 $44 
ee ee ae 75,904 17,054 
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AGE AND SEX, 


The figures of the total population of India 
are not tabulated bv annual age periods but the 
table below gives the age distaibution of 10,00 
males and females in the Indian population 








1921. 1911 
Age group 

Male |FKemale! Male (I emale 

O—5 1202 | 1,316 | 1327] 1,433 
5 -10 1471 | 1494 [| 1385] 1 383 
10—15 1,245 | 1081 {| 1,105 997 
Lo—20 $42, 815 818 826 
20—2 775 881 822 930 
25— 30 86 > 88 $9% 909 
o0—v5 $20 833 $29 835 
305—--40 6 3b 565 622 56 
40—15 621 621 634 631 
4u—-40 392 346 380 338 
A(}—55 434 43% 432 443 
55—-60 189 168 1i7 164 
60—65 266 298 2h 305 
67—-70 81 79 83 7) 
70 & over 160 180 145 175 
Meanaze | 248] 247}; 2147) 247 


Inthe whole of British India the infant death 
rate amounts to about one fifth of the total 
death rate for all ages and about onc fifth ot 
the children die before the age of one year ‘lhe 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth rate being an important factor Thus 
they are spevially high in the United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth rate is 
high and low in Madras which hasa lower 
general birth rate ‘Ihe recorded rates in some 
of the cities are ertpaee een high but may 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated 

Special causes contribute to the high morta 
lity of infants in India Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co habitation and child birth 
commonly take place before the woman is phy 
sically mature and this combined with the 
primitive and insanitary methods of midwifery 
serlously affectsthe health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the child. Available 
statistics show that over 40 per cent of 
the deaths of infants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent in the first 
month If the child survives the pre natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risks of child birth, it is exposed to the dangers 
of death in the early months of life from diar- 
rhoa or dysentery 


Infant mortality in Crttes. 
Bombay e rr . 556 
Calcutta a os . 886 
Rangoon ‘ey ue eo. 303 
Madras es oe oe 282 
Karachi oo oe we 24D 


Delhi ee ee es 283 


i 
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Sex Ratio —In the whole of India there is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 945 females per thousand males These 
results being opposed to experience in most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to ernors in the Indian census This 
reasoning 18 rejected by the Census authorities, 
who insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
throughout India The statistica of birth suzgest 
that the proportion of females born to males 
born has, if anything, declined during this 
period, and in any case there has been a 
marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces The decline in the 
proportion cf women however is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (b) the heavy 
mortality from plague and influenza which has 
selected adversely to females. 


Marriage —The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911 Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
Wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted tofour Asa matter of practice poly- 
gamy 18 comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics The table shows the number 
of marred women per 1000 married men in 
India and the maim provinces No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) they probably contain a 
certain number of widows vorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mar 
tied and (2) it is impossible aecurately to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
marred im any area The custom of polyandry 
18 recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
ofsouth India Itisalso practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes Its 
effect 1s reflected in the statistics of a few smal) 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom 18 of sociological rather than of sta- 
iistical interest 


Number of marred femalés por 


1,000 males. 
India oe ee 1,008 
Assam oe «» 076 
Bengal ee eo. 066 
Bihar and Orissa e» 1,084 
Bombay .. 987 
Burma a6 924 
CP and Berar 1,024 
Madras ee 1,061 
Punjab a 1,021 
United Provinces 1,013 
Widaws —The n of widowers in 


pulations, wo 4 per a = not 


Social and Economic Condttions. 


large. The large number of Indian widows is 
due partly to the early age of marriage, partly 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the prejudice against the 
remarriage of widows. The higher castes of 
Hindus forbid it altogether and, ag the custom 
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is held to be s mark of social respectability, 
many of the more ambitious of the lower 
castes have adopted it by way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 
closely brought into touch with their Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice. 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000. 
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Early Marriage —The figures clearly show 
an increase in the numbers of those in the early 
age-categories who are still unmarried, The 
movement is most marked in the Hindu 
community but is shared by the other religions, 
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the change being less noticeable among the 
Buddnist and Christian communities who are 
not addicted to early marriage. The change is 
most conspicuous 1n the age-categorics 10 to 15 
for women and 10 to 20 for men. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 


Literacy.—The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply is 22 6 millions, 
eee if children under five years of age 
are excluded, to 8Z in every thousand of the 
population. Of mates 139 in every thousand 
at age five and above are literate, the corres- 
Deane proportion in the case of females being 


The Hindus have one literate person in every 
thirteen ; for males the ratio is one in elght and 
for females one in sixty-three. The proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate is less than that 
of Hindus. One Mahomedan male in 11 and 
one female in 116 can read and write. The low 
position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact 
that in Bengal, the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind, where De predominate, 
they ase Yhostly agricultural. Where they are 
in a minority, as in the Central Provinces, United 
Provinces and Madras, they are usually town- 
dwellers and have a considerably higher propor- 
tion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
proportion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the inclusion of the vast mass of the lower rural 
classes. Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsis whilst others 
ae on 8 level with or even below the aboriginal 

ribes. 


English.—In the whole of India 2°5 million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in every 
ten thousand ne of each sex aged five and 
Over can and write English, 


One in thirty males in Bengal afd one in 
forty-three in Bombay are literate in Engliah. 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion Is 
2 per cent. while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces it is below 
1 percent. Ofthe States Cochin and Travancore 
have between 3 and + per cent., but in others 
the porportions are much lower. More than 
half the number of Parsi: males and one-fourth 
of their females can read and write Enclish. Of 
Christians nearly all the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate in English; but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
is rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total 
populations, are small. some of the higher castes 
have a fairly large number of English-knowing 
members. In Bengal about half of the 
Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kavastha males are literate in English, 
while in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac- 
complishment. Of the Jaina in Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate in English 
though the Chaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who ate cultivators, are less literate than the 
average of the Presidency. During the decade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 51 
per cent. and that of females by 57 per cent. 
Among the main Provinces the greatest progress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda. ‘ 


Languages.—In the whole Indian Empire 
222 eavanets were returned at the census, dia- 
lects, a8 haa been Mabeabedind explained, not 
having been separately considered. The princi- 
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pal languages are given in the following 
statement .— 


a 





Number of 

speakers in (000’s |Percent- 

omitted) age of 1n- 

Language. s crease OF 

decrease 

1921 | 1911 
Western Hindi 96,714 | 96,041 + j 
Bengali .. . | 40,204 | 48,368) + 2 
felugu.. . | 25,601 | 23,543 | + 2 
Marathi .. 18,798 | 19,807 | —- 5 
Tamil oe 18,780 | 18,128 1 4 
Panjabi .. . | 16,234 | 15,877 + 2 
Rajasthani .-| 12,681 } 14,068 | —10 
Kanarese .. 10,374 | 10,526; —1 
Orlya ee . | 10,143 | 10,162 | — 2 
Gujarati .. ‘ 9,552 | 92388; + 3 
Burmese .. ‘ 8,428 7,804 { + 7 
Malayalam 7,498 | 6,792 | +10 
Lahndg or West- 

ern Panjabi §,652 | 4,779; +18 


The necessity of a common medium of con- 
versation and imtercourse, which has given rise 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- 
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ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
lingua france for India. The combmed speakers 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed im number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two languages Bihan and Rajasthani, 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
turned under that name in the census schedules 
we get Well over 100 millions of speakers of 
tongues Which have some considerable affinities 
and cover a very large area of northern and 
central India In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientifically distinct; but 
thisis not the popular view There 1s a common 
element 1n the main languages of northern and 
central India which renders their speakers, witt - 
out any great conscious change in their speech 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua franca over a large part of Indu. 


Infirmities —These are classes under four 
main heade—jnaanity, deaf mutism, blindness 
and leprosy The appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffering from each 
infirmitv at each of the Jast five censuses and the 
Poe per hundred thousand of the popula- 
100 — 


NUMBER AFFLICTED WITH RATIO PER HUNDRFD THOUSAND 





QF THF POPULATION, 





Infirmity. ee ee ee Se ee 
1921 | 191]. | 1901. | 1891, | 1881, 
TDsane wwe 98,305 81,006 66,205 74,279 81,13? 
28 26 23 27 35 
Jeaf-mutes.. vs as 189,644 199,891 153,168 196,861 107,215 
60 64 52 75 &6 
Sind ee oe <“ 479,637 443,653 854,104 458,868 626,748 
152 142 121 167 229 
wepers ee ee re 102,513 109,004 07,340 12¢,844 131,968 
32 35 33 46 5T 
TOTAL ,. 860,099 833,644 670,817 856,252 937,083 
272 267 229 315 407 
‘ « 





There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
ee recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
all has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
rovement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment m the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
éffected with the ajd of modern medical and 
surgical science In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe es must have been a 
considerahle factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation ado 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
ahd, certainly in 190], many of the persons 


im 
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affiicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted mm 1911, are te 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 815 to 267 The smal) increase in the 
present decade, amounting to 26,455 persons or 
one per 100,000 may be due to improvement in 
record and tabulation but 18 certainly 
unexpected 

Caste —The enormous complexity of the 
caste system makes it impossible to give more 
than the briefest results here; the cutious must 
be referred to the extensive literature on the 
subject, agd to the whole chain of census reports 
where it in various aspects. All 
we can do here is to give the census figures of 
the main castes, vith a comparison with 1y11. 


Ahir os 
Arain es 
Babhan .. 
Bagdi 5 
Ballja ; 
Baluch 
Baniva 
Banjara 
Barhai 

Bhil 
Brahman 
Burmese .., 
Chamar .. 
Chuhra . 
Dhobi a 
Dosadh =. 
Fakir — 
Gadaria .. 
Golla ie 
Gond A 
Gujar ee 
Hajjam 
Jat .. ee 
Jolaha : 
Kachhi < 
Kahar Ss 


Kaibartta .. 
Kamma ee 
Kammalan .. 
Kapu 
Karen 


Kayastha .. 
Kewat 
Koirj 
Koli 
Korl.. 

® 
Kumbhar 
Kunbi 
Kurmi 
Lingayat 
Lodha 


Meppilla |. 
Mochi ; : 
Namasudra., , 


Caste Variations. 


Variation in certain main castes. 


CASTE. 


ee ee oe 
e@ *os s6 
#@e ee ea 
ee @e ee 


e ad * 
. 
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s 

e 
e a e * * 
* * 

s 
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gee 


ee 


ee 


PERSONS. 


9,032,861 
1,119,486 
1,167,373 


895,397 
1,042,097 
1,324,053 


2,726,007 
651,927 
989,017 

1,795,808 

14,254,991 


8.370,152 
11,224,557 
1.146.779 
2,020,531 
1,167,686 


790,714 
1,299,770 
1,116,758 
2,902,592 
2,179,485 


2,905,724 
7,374,817 
2,698,132 
1,228,590 
1,707,223 


2,877,758 
1,160.984 
1,258,711 
3,349,328 
1,042,131 


2,312,235 


t 


3,393,029 
3.104 694 
3,574,808 
2,738,214 
1,616,662 


1,546,313 
886 


1,687,857 
3,002,516 
1,986,414 


1,875,610 
1,108,385 
6,566,334 

714 
2,172,823 
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1911 


9,481,194 
998 222 
1,264,379 


1,015,738 
1,041,246 
1,334, 756 


2,085,427 
866.020 
1,033,879 
1,590,690 
14,568,472 


7,643,742 
11,448,786 
1,254,150 
2,029,495 
1,189,274 


865,511 
1 340,631 
1,515,704 
2,995,598 
2,195,168 


2,972,923 
6,887,655 
2,790,623 
1.961,515 
1,726,546 


2,711.960 
1,126,095 
1,047,583 
8,227,179 
1,102,895 


2,133,213 
1,129,799 
1,726,977 
3,164,068 

900,062 


3,423,942 
4,512,182 
3,707,090 
2,068,140 
1,703,556 


1,517,587 

786,431 
1,820,462 
8,925,712 
9.067,521 


1,039,869 
1,044,557 
4,972,054 
926,426 
2,082,547 
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Variation in certain main castes contd. 
PERSONS, 
CASTE. fo 
1921 1911 
Nayar eT ae ae 1,311,112 1,127,264 
Palli fe be ; : < a 2,809, 969 2,820,161 
Paraiyan 2,407,309 2,447,370 
Pasi 1,488,582 1,461,902 
Pathan 3,547,868 3,620,634 
Rajbansi 1,818,674 1,014,868 
Koch - i ~ ie i is 360,602 367,100 
Rajput 3s ee = i a ae 9,772,518 9,400,895 
Saiyid Lk oe oe be a es 1,601,247 1,544,629 
Santal : ae ‘4 a oa ed 2,265,282 2,127,878 
Sheikh  .. ww kk 33,387,909 $1,851,028 
Sindhi ne at ase 858,054 1,697,486 
Sonar oe aoe =i 1,137,611 1,180,624 
Telj or Tili.. 4,159,479 4,178,145 
Vakhaliga .. 2 1,302,552 1,346,758 
Vellala 2 2,716,259 2,592,282 








There has been much discussion of recent | Hindu Society. Their numbers are given ip 
| the census as between 55 and 00 mullions, 


vears of the position and numbers of ‘' The 


Depressed Classes”-—2 term which has never 
been accurately defined. but which may be des- 








The main figures of Europeans and Anglo- 
eribed os the classes outside the pale of Indians are given below :~ 








European and Allied Races in Anglo-Indians. 
1921, : Total 
rOVINE ; 7 uropean 
Province, State or Agency.) and Allied 
British Others, Total. Races 1921. | 1011. 
subjects, in 1911. | 
India as se -. | 163,918 10,128 | 174,057 | 107,689 | 113,012) 100,420 
Provinces .. <4 oo] 148,525 9,124 | 157,649 | 178,130 96,529 86,198 
States und Agencies 15,393 1,015 16,408 19,508 16,483 } «14,224 


— 





OCCUPATIONS. 


India is essentially an agricultural country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 millions 
of persons or 71 per cent. of the population of 
the Empire. If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage rises to 73, while 

, 2 considerable proportion of the unfortunately 
8 i number of persons in the category of vague 
and unclassifiable occupations are probably 

labourers closely connected with the occupations 
of the land. Industries support 10 per cent. 
of the population, but the bulk of these are 
engaged in unorganised industries connected 
with the supply of personal and honsehold 
necessities and the aimple implements of work. 


Organized industries ocenpy only 1 per cent. 
of the peoplo. In trade and transport, on 
which less than 6 per cent. and 2 per cent., 
respectively, depend a not inconsiderable number 
&re connected with the disposal of the various 
Kinds of agricultural products. The administra- 
tion and protection of the country engage only 
4,825,479 perons, or 1% per cent. of the popn- 
lation, and the remainder are supported by 
domestic, miscellaneous and unproductive 
occupations. Though the extent which 
agriculture predominates in individual provinces 
varies, there is no region in w it does 
not in some form easily take the first plece. 


Occupations, 


In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the | 


numerous industria! and mining concerns of 1 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the population | 
of the eastern provinces is overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
of persons supported by the land than any other 
tract of India, Of industrial workers the largest 

roportions in the local population are in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay. Of 
these three provinces, however, agriculture domi- 
nates the economic life of the firat two, where the 
industrial occupations, though they engage a 
snbstantial number of perscns, are mostly of 
the cottage industry tv In Bombay the 
development of organized industry is of some 
economic {mportance, but is at present largely 
confined to a few of the biggest cities. In the 
eategory of unclassified occupations the 
majority of persons are labourers whose parti- 
cular form of labour is unspecified and the 
re3t mostly unspecified clerks, 
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Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have 
nereased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry. Industries have substantially 
decreased and of the principal forms of industry 
the textile workers have dropped considerably, 
as also have potters and workers in wood and 
metal, An increase under transport by rail 
is countered by a drop under transport by road, 
‘Trade has increased, trade in textiles showing 
a slight rise and trade in food a slight drop. 
The number employed in public administration 
is practically stationary, but the army has 
risen while the police has fallen heavily. Law 
and medicine have gained at the expense of 
Teligion, snd thongh instruction has spread 
lett.rs have fallen. Rentiers are fewer and 
domestic servants as many, Beggars and 
vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, 
have decreased but criminals, the finished article, 
have risen mm numbers. 


Occupation or meang of L velrharcd, 


Occupation, 


INDIA .. - ee 
Pasture and agriculture 

Fishing and hunting .. 
M, les, Quarries, salt, etc. 
Industry “ 


Textiles .. aes 
Dress and toilet .. 
Wood pus . 
Food Industries 
Ceramics .. 


ee 
ae 


Building industries 
Metals ua 
Chemicals, etc. .. 
Hides, skins, etc. .. 
Other industries 


aoa (including portal, telegraph and telephone services) 
rade .. a vi i ee os ei 8 


Hotels, cafes, efc., and other trade in foodstuft 


Trade ia textiles .. oe ie 
Banks, exchange, insurance, etc. 
Other trades ee 


Army and Nay 

Alr force “* 
Police ., ei ee 
Public administration .. 
Professions and liberal arts 


Religion .. 
Instruction 
Medicine 
Others a 


Domestic Service 
All others 


@¢e 


Number 
of petsons 
supported, 


816 055,231 
229,045,019 
1,607,331 
542,053 
33,167,018 


7 847,829 
7,425,218 
3,613,383 
3,100,361 
2.215.041 


1,733,720 
1,802,208 
1,194,268 

731,124 
3,183,676 


4,331 054 
18,114,622 


9,988, 083 
1,296,277 

993,498 
5,845,870 


2,457,614 
805,228 
659,583 

1,008,146 


4,570,151 
14,831,933 


Nore.—-Occppation wag pot recorded for 2,887,249 porsons, 
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Collieries.—Of a total of 288 thousand 
suppor by colljerles 205 thousand are actual 
workers. The most important coal mines 
lie in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal ‘The Jherria coal-field 1m Manbhum, 
the importance of which is due to its accessi 
bility and the superior quality of its coal, alone 
produces over fifty percent ofthe total annual 
output of coalin India According to thc indus- 
tna] cansus the total population employed 
jn the eoal mines of Manbhum was 82,619, of 
whom 347 were managers, 1,519 belonged to 
the supervising and technical ataff and 1 482 to 
the clerical staff, while 32,843 were skilled and 
46,428 unskilled workers 


Textiles—Cotton,—Of the industries the 
textile industrieg are by far the most important, 
the number of persons occupied in industries 
connected with cotton heing returned as 
5 872 000 or just three quarters of the whole 
number of those supported by textile industries 


The bulk of the organized establishments 
are in the western tracts, where the large cities 
owe a considerable portion of their prosperity 
to the development of the textile industries 
and the cotton growing country is covered with 
mechanically worked gins and presses for the 
preliminary treatment of the raw material 
Of the 2,037 establishments connected with 
cotton manufacture, employing in all 434 000 
persons, no leas than 737 establishments, with 
277,000 employees or 64 per cent of the per 
sonnel, belong to the western Presidency and 
its States. 


Jate,—The spmning pressing and weaving 
of jute support a population of 493,099 as 
compared with 362 369 ten years ago ‘There 
are a few mills and presses in Assam Bihar 
and Orissa, and Madras, but the industry is 
practically confined to Bengal 


Natare of Ownership.—Of the total number 
of 15,606 etablishments 677 are owned by 
Governmert, 3 292 by registered companies ond 
11,637 by pmvate persons The Government 
owned concerns are mostly railway and engi 
neering workshons and other concerns such as 
brick and tile factories connected with the 
construction of roads and building and printing 
presses. The tea and rubber plantations are 
mostly the property of companies Out of the 
795 tea plantations in Assam 632 belong to 
companies On the other hand the coffee plan- 
tations of Madras, which are much smaller con- 
cers than the tea gardens, are mostly privately 
owned, only 23 out of 127 beloneing to com- 

gnies in Madras and 10 ont of 242 in Mysore 

e collieries are mostly company owned but of 

e 42 manganese mines of the Central Provin- 
es half are owned bv companies and half by 
rivate persons. Of the 392 cotton ginning 
nills in Bombay 3833 are private owned, but 
f the cotton weaving mills 129 out of 346 aie 
ywned by companies. Similarly the jute pres- 
leg are mostly pale while 60 out of the 62 
ute mills of Bengal are company owned 
-ractically all the printing presses are private 
oncerns, and so are a large number of the 
‘eneral workshops and such concerns like flour 
ind rice mills and brick and tile works, which 
ire mostly on a stall scale European com- 
anies own the majority of the fea gardens of 
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Assam and Bengal, but as has already been seen 
Indian enterprise is growing in regard to the 
private ventures Indigo in Bihar and Orissa, 
coffee in Madras and rubler in Travancore are 
mostly in European hands but the coffee plan- 
tations of Mysore are largely owned by Indians 
Most of the large collieries of Bengal are held 
bv European companies but 65 out of the 73 
rivate concerns belong to Indians The cotton 
ndustry of Western India is almost entirely 
Indian, while the jute mills of Bengal are in 
European hands though the small presses are 
mostly owned by Indians The rice and flout 


. Mills and the brick and tile factories with the 


— 


exception of a few large concerns, are in the 
hands of Indians 


Women as Workers,—lhe adult women 
(unskilled) number 508 per 1000 adult men 
and the proportion of the children of both sexee 
under 14 years old 1s 140 per 1000 adulta By 
far the majority of nomen labourers 71z 322 
out of 540 thousand, are on the plantations, 
where their proportion per 100 men is as high 
as O41, the children being 190 per 1 000 adults 
Women and children are also numerous in tha 
textile and mining industries and in the former 
there are 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1 000 
men and in the latter 521 Nearly 30 per cent 
of the women employed in textile industries are 
recordcd as Shillcd About 61 per cent of the 
total number of children employed in organized 
industries are boys and the girls alrnost equal the 
boys on the plantations and in the mines and 
form about one fifth of the child labour in the 
textile industries In the larger industries 
20 persons and above) both female and child 
labour has dropped since 1911 the proportion 
of women (unskilled) being 515 now against 
561 in 1911 per 1 000 men and the proportion 
of children per 1 000 adults 141 against 191 in 
1911 The figures vary curlously in different 
industries and suggest that they are not alto- 
gether trustworthy Women have increased in 
the plantations and textiles and declined in the 
mines (Children have decreased in the plan- 
tations and textiles and incrersed in the mines 
Both women and children find considerable 
employment in the establishments connected 
with glass pottery cement and building and to 

a less extent in those of food and dress, 


Occupation of Europeans —Of thé 1653 405 
male Jl.uropeans, 63538 belong in some 
capacity to the category of Public Force, 1.¢, 
the Army, Navy Air Force and Police, over 
9000 to Transport, 2e largely railway officials 
and about 6,000 to Public Administration , 
4,600 to Mines and Industries , 5,900 to pro- 
fessions , 4 600 to trade, while there are about 
4,200 mmperfect entries, a number which to- 
gether with the known deficiency in the census 
of Europeans gencrally somewhat detracts from 
the value of the’ details The abnormal cun- 
stitution of the foreign European }ialcear paar 
is exhibited by the small number of dependants 
mz , 62 000, a8 against 111,000 workers, whereas 
the number of Anglo Indian dependants is just 
about dcuble the number of thelr workers. 
Nearly one¢hird of the Anglo-Indian males are 
explored on Transport, ¢.¢., chiefly Railway, 
and the remainder mostly find employment ag 


clerks and upper sybordinater, 
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Nextto the complexion of the people, which 
vaties from fair to black the tourists atten 
tion in India 1sdrawn by thefr dress and per 
gonal decoration Inits simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress cOngists of a picce of cloth round thc 
los Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
a3 a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al 
lowed him to The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles Hull men and women 
who at one time wore & few leaves before and 
behind and were totally mnocent of clothing 
do not appear to day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist s 
eye Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the hones of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, i¢ nude in his pictures and images 


Dress —The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down te the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are Icft loose in front In 
the greater part of India, they are tuched up 
behind—a fashion which 1s supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end 1s gathcred up 1n folds 
before and the other tucked up behind The 
simplest dregs for the trunk 15 a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder or round beth the shoul 
ers like a Roman toga Under this garment 
8 often worn a coat or a shirt When an 
[Indian arenes in hia full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
he calves the sleeves may be wide or long 
ind sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
Ibow Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
' coat was fastened by mbbons, and the fashion 
s not obsolete The Mahomedan prefers to 
utton his coat to the left the Hindu to the 
ight <A shawl is tied rousd the waist over 
he long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
me may carry money or & weapon, if allowed 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
ress More than seventy shapes of caps 
iats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Jombay In the Punjab and the United 
rovinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
ther vametits prevail Oones and cylinders, 
omes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
ith sides at different angles folded brims 
rojecting brims long strips of cloth wound 
ound the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ogenuity culminating perhaps in the “ ot 8 
ak” of the Maratha turban—all these fashions 
ve been evolved by different communities 
nd in different places, so that a trained eye 
an tell from the head-covering whether the 
‘carer is @ Hindu, Mahomedan or Paral, and 
rhether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
cumedabad or Bhavnagar. 


Fashion Variations,—Fashions often vary 
‘ith climate and occupation, The Bombay 
sherman may wear @ short coat anda cap, 
ud may a watol in his pocket, yit, as 
6 Must Work for long hourein water, h@wonld 
ot cover his legs, but suspend only @ coloured 
"rchief from ne waist In front, The Pathan 
[ the eqld north-west affects loose baggy 


trousers, 8 tall head-drass befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to nen 
off cold The poorer people in Benga! an 

Madras do not cover their heads, excopt when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well to do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis Most 
Parsis however have retamed their own head- 
dress and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs The majority of the 


' people do not use shoes those who can afford 


them wear sandals slippers ani shoes, and a few 
cover their teet with stockings and boots acter 
the European fashion in public 


Women’s Costumes —The usual dress of 4 
Woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist with folds m front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head 
The folds are sometimes drarn in and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice on the Malabar coast many do 
not but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers or both are worn “Many Mussalinan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha, 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
tell when they appear in public a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene 
rally, adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion In the Dekhan and in Southern India 
they have not. 


As a rule the hair is daily oiled combed, 
parted in the middle of the head plaited and 
rolicd into a chignon by most women Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imntation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule completely shave their heads Mahomedans 
In mst cises do The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples and near the nech and grow 1t in 
the centre the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which 18 also followed by Paras and 
Indian Christians Most Mussalmans grow 
beards most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount i the past Parsis and Chris- 
tians tollow their individual inciinations Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip thei 
hair and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into acrest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in soctety. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the walst— 
until motherhood 1s attamed, and by some 
even later—and the toes Ohildren wear 
anklets Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon 
Serpenta with several heads, and flowers, like 
the rose, and the champaka, are AONE 
the mst popular abject ef representaon {a 
gold or silver. 
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Caste Marks.—Oaste marks constitute 4 
mode of persona! decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehcad It 
represents prosperity or joy, and 1s omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it 1s made with ground 
sandalwood paste ‘Lhe worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot and as 
Lakshmi 1s the goddess of Eevepenity, it 18 said 
to represent her A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or \, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt honzontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marhed The materal used 1s a «ind of yel 
lowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste 1s a favourite hind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season Deady of 

ulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudrakshi 
eleocarpus ganirus, strung togcthcr are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaiv4s 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaisa scct, 
suspend from their nechs a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair 
smear thelr bodies with ashes Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks 
Mushm dervishes sometimes carry peacoch s 
feathers, 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments Flowers are worn in the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way The 
red fiquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Sik: Akal is fond of blue, the Sanyas) 
adopts orange for ns robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty 


Shiva.—India is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers 
He has three eyes, one 1n his forehead a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Roond his peck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpenta, and he also wears a 
necklace of oo In ery eer fy ae 
weapons, especially a ent, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger's , and his vehicle 
ja a whi'e bull. His wife Parvati and hie son 
Ganesha ait on his thighs. An esoteric mean- 
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Ing is attached to every part of his physical 
personality The three eyes denote an insight 


into the past, present and future’ the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva 1s a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 


Ganpati—Ganesh or Ganpati, the con- 
troller of all pore of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
seve al weapons in his hands and a piece of his 
tusk io one hand He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
iidiculing him The different parts of his body 
are also esotctically explained. Hus vehicle is 
a rat 


Parvati —Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshypped under various names and 
forms She 1s at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manirestations Some are benign and beau- 
tifu! others terrible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kahghat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fiirce manifestations In this form she is 
black a tongue smeared with blood projecte 
from her gamng mouth besides her weapons, 
she carrics corpses in her hands and round her 
neck are skulls Bombay also takes ith name 
from a goddess Mumbadevi Goun, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homcs at an annual 
festival, 18 benign On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases hike the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddessea or 
“* mothers ” 


Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, 1s the most popular deity next to Shiva, 
He 1s worshipped ough his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality, His 
home 1s the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which Is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son 1s the god of love To carry off the 
work of protection, he Incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Kama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow 10 one of his hands He is always ac- 
companied by his wife Sita, often by his brother 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with jomed hands, 1s Hanuman, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his tion 
against Ravana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees, 


Brahma, is seldom — + onl 
couple of fem les dedicated to it bave yet 
been discovered in al) India. 
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Minor Deities —The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are er worship is offered, constitute a 
Jegion Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes Some 
of them, though not mentioned in anctent lite 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 


The Jams in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hindwsm But ther view of 
Divimty is different from the Hiadu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
oom io Hindu standpoint they are also 
& A 


Images —Besides Invisible powers and de 
fied perscns, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals trees and inanimate objects This 
veneration must have originated 1n gratitude 
fear, wonder, and belicf in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses—the 
eagle of Vishnu. the swan of Brahma the 
peacock of Saraswati Hanuman the monkey 
of Rama one serpent upholds the earth an 
other makes Vishnus bed elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal bemg Indras vehicle the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger one of Vishnu s 
incarnations was Nidal man and partly lon 
The cow is a useful ammmal to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 
treats her as his mother 0 did the Rishi of 
oid, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots To the agricultunst cattle are indis 
pensable The snake excites fear Stones on 


which the image of a serpent is carved, may be : 
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The persona) name of most Hindus denotes 
4 material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
& relationship, or a delty The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be This practice survives 
among the higher classes aa well Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lal, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhal, are names of this de 
Bcription, with honorific titles added It is 
possible that In a oe the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 

practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, blach, or red gold 


Or ailver . gem, diamond, ruby, or merely 
&® stone: or tall, weak fh pra kh . & licn, 
a ® parrot, or a dog: and to name a 


woman a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the opis, Pandu means 
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seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
pea trees and plants worshipped are the 

acred Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred Certam mou 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy Pebbles from the 
(randaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples 


Worship — Without going into a temple,ons 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seemg 
how a serpent stone 1s treated under a tree 
It 13 washed smeared with sandal decorated 
with flowers food in a vesstl 13 placed before 
it, lamps are waved and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place jewels are placed 
op the idol and the ofterings are on a larger 
scale Idols are carned In pape procession In 
palanqwns or cars The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses 


Domestic Life —Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much He 
may see & Matriage or funeral procession In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated the Jatter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body 18 generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo Jashed together a thin 
cloth 18 thrown over it and the body 18 tied to 
the frame The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent and resembles the Chnistian coffin 
Some Hindus however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead others 
bury them Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsais expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence, 
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white, and so does Arjuna’ Krishna black 
| Bhima ternble Nakula a mongoose Shunaka 
adog Shukaaparrot Shringaahorn Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
18 3 diamond Ratna or Ratan a jewel Sonu 
or Chinna gold Vell or Bell, in the Dravidtan 
languages, means white metal or silver Men 
are often called after the davs of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned When they begin to assume the 
‘names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
18 doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume i Aa a the cedoeagt a oa 
Ww em To pronoun 

of 4 deen is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spints sometimes 


bear the names of 
beings, the reason seems to be that they wer 
originally human. 
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High-caste practices—The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on huis lips, the 
more merit he earns Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quen y as possible These are also sonorous 
and pict ue Shiva is happy Vishnu is 
® pervader vinda is the cowherd Kmshna 
Keshava has fine hair’ Rama is a dehghter. 

ana is lucky Naravana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day Subrah- 
manya is e brother of Ganesha Sita is a 
furrow Saitri ara: of light Tara a star 
Radha prosperity Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments Bhama of the glowing heart 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrascd in naming one s children 
and the whole Hindu pantheon 1s as crowded 
as it is large When a mother Jooes several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit bas conspired agaist her and in order 
to make her off spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness she gives them ugly namcs 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda dunghill or 
Martoba, the mortal Women are namcd after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri just as men are sometimcs 
called after mountains Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river 1s an embiem of des1 
oOusness and inconstancy, as a hil is an emblem 
of stability But the names of mvers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
curious custom if a child 1s born on a Monday, 
ite name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental 


Family names —When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brabman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriyas, 
Gupia to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudras 

g Tule js fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Remadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin The Vaish- 
navas have made ths fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god excecdingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect v commonly add Das to their 
names, The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Alyer or go ereage: to their names Shastri, 
Acharya, t, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukho yaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles Indicative of the 
Dea yemesc of studying and teach- 
ing tho sa books Among warlike classes, 
hke the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(cn) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindhi as in Gidumal, 
meam brave and has the same force Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Ral was a poli- 
Se eS nee ee et & Sy caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghose, 
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Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be ed, 
Bhet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India Mudaliyat 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar Ram, 
La! Nand, Chand, are among tne additions 
made to personal names in Northern India 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramyji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are hononfic Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific, 


Professional names —Tamuly names some- 
times denote a profession in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta Kulkarm Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane seller, and a third a 
liquor seller To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the eg ed name is 
@ common practice in Western India It Is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from 8 
certam place the suffix ‘kar’ or ‘ wallah’ is 
added to the name of the place and it makes 
family surname in Wester—a India Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagnis, 
Malabaris and RBilimorias ag among Parsis 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplaunkar would be 
a Hindu whose personal name is Vasudev’s 
fathers name Pandurang, and oom name 
derived from the village of Chiptun, is Chip- 
lunkar In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same Iines 
as Hindu names But Mushms have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religions and secular history These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque a8 Hindu appeliations 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir 
Kazi, Munshi, Shcikh, Syed, Begum Bibi and 
others as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quentiy Indicate a profession or 8 place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India Batti 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names 

Conversions —As @ rule, a child is named 


. 800n after it is born, and in the case of males 


the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindn castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth, When a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
& hew personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
jolua an order of ascetics, his lay name js drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name, So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pali 
name, Christian converts change their original 


name when they are baptised, 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
reparation between what are now known as 
the Tme Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Lurope during the nineteenth 
century As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Paintmg 


Historical —The degree of proficiency at 
tained m art by Indians prior to B C 250 can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtcdness shown by the works of the 
histone period to those which preceded them 
or direct records of artistic worl of an earher 
date than B (C 200 do not exst Jhe clei 
historia schools of architecture are as foll ws 


Name Dates Jocality of the best 
Lxamples 
Bu idhist BC 250— Ellora Atanta Kal: 
A JD 750 Sanchi 
Jain? 4J)}1000— Ellora Wount Abu 
1300 Palitana 


AD 530to IJllora Lhkrhanta, 
the present Orissa Bhuyines 
a1 war, Dharwar 

A1D1000— Umber Somnathpur 


Trahminical 


Chalul yan 


1200 Ballur 
Dravidian AD13.0— Ellor: 1 njore Ma 
1700 dura Tinnevelly 
Tathan AND1200—- YDelhi Wandu, Jaun 


1550 
Indo Sararenic A D 1520— 
1760 


pole 
Lahore, Delhi Agra, 
Ambir liyapur 


Buddhist Architecture is mainly ex«mphfied 
lv the rock cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and mn the lapes or sacied 
rounds Ihe mteror decorations, and cxter 
nal facades of the former and the raus and 
tates surrounding the latter pomt unmistik 
tbly to thou being derived from wooden struc 
; tures of an earlier period ‘Lhe characteristic 
: fcaturcs of these templcs are horse shoe oy cn 
Ings in the facados to admit hight and collo 
nades of pillars with richly ornimented caps in 
the intenor halls Jama Architecture is found 
in 1t8 most hizhly developed form mn the Dilwara 
lemples at Mount Abu ‘The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint a 


porch, and an arcaded courtyard with michcs ' 


ot images Jhe characteristic of the style 
3 grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
Overing the whole interior executed with 
Teat elaboration and detail, Constructional 
nethods suggest that original types in wood 
lave been copied m marble 
Brabminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
ftyles differ little un essential plan, all having a 
ne for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
3. Lhe outer forms vary Lhe northern 
hminical temples have a curved pvramida!} 
to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Vidian style are crowned by a honzontal 
*™ of storied towers, and each story, de- 
Wing in size, 1s ornamental with a central 
and figures in high relief The Ohalukyan 
€ is affected by ita northern and gputhern 
shbours, taking features from each without 
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losing ita own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine,with the five 
fold band. of external ornament, is the prn- 
cipal feature Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Minir 
The charactenstics of the style are seventy 
of outlne which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due it is stated, to the 
employment of Hmdu craftsmen The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu Indo Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of ita develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar Jchingir and Shah Jahan It echpsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of jfrevious pemods its 
crowning example being the Iaj Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit 9 certain Lurkish mfiuence especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Jhough less 
refined and lacliw, the attraction of precious 
materiiuls m their decoration these splendid 
edifics are held im hightr esteem by some 
critics than those of the Mozhals, on account 
of their simpheity grandeur and fine ; roportions 
‘Lhe era of grevt civil architecture in India was 
revived by the VMahomedan powers bplendid 
pe and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi Agra Fattehpore Sikri and Biyapur and 
the cxaniple this set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India Lhe application of great architectural 
treatment uncqualicd in extent elsewhere 3, 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosinz lakes 
and on the lanks of rivers ‘The most notable 
constructional contritution of the Mahomedane 
to Indiin architecture was the jutroduction 
of the true arch and dome 


Sculpture —The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non (xistcot in India until modern times One 
or two rch fs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions but taxen generally 
it may be stated thit these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture 
No civil stituary, such as Is now undcrstood 
by the term was executed for no contempo- 
rary portrait ficurcs, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Lgypt Greece and Rome Sculpture has been 
used exclusixcly as the handmaid of rvligion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo 
typed forms to which it became bound The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars tha symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline , but for 
exuterance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahmmical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Elephanta ‘The great Trimurthi fa the 
last named of these temples ranks for mystery 
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High-caste practices—The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 

so that he may have the oppor- 


tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. 


Shiva is Pappy : Vishnu is 
® pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Knshna: 
Keshava has fine hair: Rama is a delighter: 

ana is lucky: Narayana produced the 


first living being on the printeval waters: 


Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara | 


is the luminary that makes the day: Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow: Saitri a ray of light: Tara a star: 
Radha prosperity: Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments: Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it ts large, When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, ag Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 

after mountains. Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as 4 hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded, The Burmans have a 
curious custom : if a child is born on a Monday, 
hig name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental, 


Family names.—When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 

rule is fairly well observed in the case of 

the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Remadas, the famous 
gorau of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect v commonly add Das to their 
names, The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhovadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
kerf, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanica! profession of studying and teach- 
jng the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
ke the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
ato has become more popular than the ancient 
arms, The Sindhi as in Gidumal, 


changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a . 
tical title, and is not te 
The Bengali family names, like Bose 


| might have been conferred b 
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Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of thelr bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed, 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyat 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers, Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lal, Nand, Chand, are among tne additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodii, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific, 


Professional names.—Family names some- 
times denote a profession: in some cases they 
the old rulers, 

Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
; times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
& common practice in Western India. It Is 
rare elsewhere, When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘kar’ or ‘ wallah’ is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Westera India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Bihmorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev’s 
father’s name Pandurang, and ae name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
| names and titles are often as long and pic- 
| turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, a8 well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meaningr which throw light on Muslim 
customs and {ostitutions, The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quentiy indicate a profession or 8 Place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India: Batli- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 

Adenwaliah and others like them are tell-tale 

names. 

Conversions.—As a rule, a child le named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. hen a girl ts married 
in these castes, the husband's rong ve her 
& new personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his lay Dame is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name, §o also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, t#e lay name is superseded by a Pali 
pame. Christian converts change their original 
name when they are baptised, 
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Indian Art. 


In India there has never been so marked a 
reparation between what are now known as 
the Time Arts, and those apphed to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century As, however Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 


Historical —The degree of proficiency at 
tained m art by Indians pnor to B C 250 can 
onlv be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature and by ‘he mdirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period to those which preceded them 
or direct records of artistic work of on earhcr 
date than B C 200 do not exist She chiet 
historic schools of architecture are as follows 


Name Dates Jorality of the best 
Examples 
Bu idhist BC250— Tillora Aianta,Kah 
AD 750 Sanchi 
Jana 4D1000— Lilora Mount Abu 
1300 Palitana 
Brahminical AD *90to Lilora J k phinta 


the tresent Orss1 Bhuvanes 
day war, Dhirwar 


Chalulxan AD1000— Umbcr somnathpur 


1200 Ballur 
Dravidian A 1)1390— TFilora fanjore Ma 
1750 dura Jinnevelly 
Tathan A1)1200—— IJrelhi Vandu, Jaur 


1550 pore 
Indo Saracenic A D 1520— Lahore, Delhi Agra 
1760 Amber By .pur 


Buddhiet Architecture is maimly exemplified 
ly the rock cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Zopes or sacred 
mounds The intenor decorations and exter 
nal farades of the former and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak 
ably to thew being derived from wooden struc 
tures of an earlier Jerod ‘The characteristic 
features of thuse temples are horse shoc ofen 
ings in the facades to admit light and collo 
nades of pillara with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls Jaina Architectures found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for Images Ihe charactcristic of the stvle 
Is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Oonstructiona) 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shmne for the god, preceded by pillared por 
ches. The outer forms vary ‘he northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style arc crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief ‘lhe Chalukyan 
style is affected by its northern and gouthern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 


josing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine,with the five 
fold band» of external ornament, 18 the pmn- 
cipal feature Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan tnya- 
sion of the thirteenth ccntury At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Futub Mosque and Minar 
The charactcmstics of the style are severity 
of outhne which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due 1¢ is stated to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen ‘The mosques 
and tomba at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu Indo Saracenic 
Archit cture reacked the climax of its develop- 
ment during th reigns of the Moghu) Emperors 
Aklar Jchansir and Shah Jahan It echrpsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efiorts of ,revious periods ite 
crowning ex.mple bemg the Ta) Mahal at Agra 
dhe buildinv: erected durmg the Adil Shahi 
dvnasty at Kiyapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit 9 certain Lurkish influence especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
rcfined and lickin, the attraction of precious 
inatcrials in their decoration these splendid 
edifices are hcld in hither esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity grandeur and fine proportions 
‘Lhe era of great crvil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powcrs Splendid 
pilices and fortresses were built at Madra., 
D ini Agra I ittchpore Sikri and Byapur and 
the cxamy] thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India Th application of great architectura] 
tr atment uncqualled in extent clsewhere 1s 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosim, lakes 
and on the } inks of rivers The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the tatroduction 
of the true arch and dome 


Sculpture —The use of sculpture and paint- 
inZ in isolated works of art was practicelly 
non-cxstent in India unt modern times One 
or two relufs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stited that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture 
No eivi) statuary such as 1s now understood 
by the term was executed for no contempo- 
rirv portrait figures, or busts m marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient Indi1, as the} have from those of 
Ley pt Grecce and Rome Sculpture has been 
used exclusiyclv as the handmaid of tclgion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo 
t}ped forms to which it became bound The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and oufline , but for 
exuLerance of imagination, industrioug elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without ita equal 
elsewhere in the world ihe most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
aud Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Elephanta ‘The great Trimurthi in the 
last named of these temples ranks for mystery 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest 
masterpieces of fan art, The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass; and an overpowering ingenuity 
in intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures Is rarely to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of 
the two styles. 


Painting.—Much of the carved stonework 
upon a t Indian buildings was first 
plastered and then decorated with colour but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta. 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris- 


tian era. They exhibit all the finer character- | 


istics of the best Indian sculpture, but with an 
added freedom of expression duc to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden in the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
in 1816, They are painted in a species of 
fresoo ; and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities. Their origin is as wrapt in mystery 
as is that of the artists who painted them; for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac- 
ter are known to exist; and the artista, so far as 
is known, left no successors. Nine hundred 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting. This 
owned ita origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahar. 
Valike the works of the Ajanta partes which 
were dealgned upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
eolour upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
technique the ted missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages, 
Some of the finest of the earlier s 
Tndia are of a religious character; this phase of 


evelopment being closely allied to the art 


a en 


Art, 


the caligraphist. As {te sass extended, a res 
markable school of portrait ters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen ny into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordin 

delicacy and finish In the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. As this school 
of painting was the last expression of tradj- 
tional] art in India, in the restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question har a 
distinct bearing upon the modern development 
of painting, a few words may be added regarding 
the difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un- 
til the middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained ; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action, 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural] objects have been depicted their 
treatment has been that of a flat pattern. The 
European painters, after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objecta depicted 
by the study of the science of light and shade, 
and perspective: and in achieving this end, and 
developing it into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the earlier school. Eastern artists 
have ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and in works entirely free from European in- 
fluence one will look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objecta 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong mo.ement toward 
& return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, rete 
thereby affecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work. Indian and Japanese 
artists have been less successful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever is best in their traditional habe 
witout pouniting the finer qualities of that of 

e Wes 


Modern Painting.—Asthe reign of Shah 
Jahan exhjbita the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marke the period of its rapid decline, 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor, to 
8 of absence from the court at 
the continuous wars 
efforte to the whole of the 

under his rule ; and partly to the 
8 


tendeney strongly inherent tp the Indian artigt 
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to become stereotypei im his practice All! 
foreign designers painters and craftemen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shalt 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors Ihe indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment 
So purely mechanical did the work become that 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters the 
erecution of a single picture was subdivided 
one craftsmin painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the backgiound Such 
methods could only Jead te deterioration and 
decay At the time when the British East 
India Company ceased to b only a guild of 
merchants and became a great admumistrative 

wer in 1797, very little vitality survived in 

e ancient art of the country, During the 
century of ita administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ‘Company was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its c xistence, extending its borders 
and settling the intcrnal economy of its ever 
increasing tcrritories to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practic. which had survived Without anv 
d liberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country Greek and its derivative sty les 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern The practical result was 
the same , for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with sty les 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no hnowledge or sympathy As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England and the portraits or other paint 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in LUngland 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a Yoluntarv nature was done by Arch 
ologists, no official interest was taken In artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1809 In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer 
cialism and artistic degradation but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applicd to industry 


The Schools of Art then Instituted 
throughout England were imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner in India and were attach 
ed to the educational system which had been 

reviously modelled upon a definitely European 
is These schools of art, it should be re- 
membered, were § y established to assist 
the artistic industries of the country, and not 
to ste instruction in 
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been diver d from performing the ompinalfunee 
tion for which they were established The 
work of th. Schools of Art in regard to indus- 
trial art is referred to elsewhere, and as two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, have 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject it is necessary to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal 
cutta and Bombay in the present article The 
Calcutta school except for occasional experi 


| ments in the application of the graphic arts to 


lithography, engraving and stained glass has 
become a school of painting and drawing That 
at Bombay covers a wider field for in addition 
to classes for modelling painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture, a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion 18 given In the applied arts and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of the Pottery mdustry It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painfang that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
ay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
ramely, the revival of the art of painting m 
India by means of an indigenous schoo! of Indian 
painters Mr Havell, who until a few vears 
back was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
banished from within its walls every vestige 
of kuropean art and claimed that the tradi- 
tional art of India in its old rorms 18 not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of Kuropean culture laid upon it for the last 
100 years and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine Vigour Well 
cquipped with literary ability backed by in 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, which 
he advocated with admirable persistence he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
8 vere stud} of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting He was fortunate in finding a 
willing and equally enthusiastic disciple in 
Mir Abinandranath Tagore, an artist of fine 
Imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr Havells precepts, 
founded about fifteen years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revital of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 
which greeted ita inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artista wrahat ek the 
pest works of the Moghul or put schol 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of weetern influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a beckwater of Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford, and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
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mont mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India 


Bombay School of Art~—The attitude 
towards the development of art m modcm 
India taken by Mr Cecil Burns, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school was diametri 
cally oppoute to that favoured bv Mr Havcll 
While yielding to no one in his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and giving every encou- 
ragement to his students to studv its master 
pieces, the View he tahes is that with Luropean 
literature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India are traincd with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercal industrial, and 
political life of the country, 1t 1s not possible 


~— 


for modern Indians now to recapture the spirit | 


which alone gave vitality to the griat works 
of the past , that without this spirit, the con 
ventions the ancient artists adopted are merc 
dead husks and that to copy these would be ao 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists oi 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medieval pamters that with | uro 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality uJustrat 
iag every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it 1s essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 

ve before them the masterpieces of Luropean 
art , and that, with the wide adoption of | uro 
pean styles of architecture in India, it 15 ucces 
Bary for a school of art to possess the | st 
examples of ornament applicable to the at 
historic st} les, for the purpose of study and: fc 
rence ‘Lhere are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art such 1° 
fine and accurate drawing m its widest seu « 
composition and design, and the scien > 
colour harmony By means of these an ur 
Can express his individuality and emotions, ao 1 
Mr Burns held that the main function of 1 
School of Art 1s to equip ita students with the 
power of expression, untrammelled by any set 
conventions, so that when thcy leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in any direction their svmpathies and 
tastes may impel them to take Which of 
these two very divergent theories will produce 
the result both these gentlemen unite mm wishing 
to see brought to pass, time alone will show 
Certain {t is that the driving force of any artis 
tic impulse must come from within the nation, 
and that India, lke every other country, in its 
art, as in other matters, must work out its own 
salvation, 


One striking success of hopeful augury has 


Indtan Api. 


school of architecture In which the study of 
Indian architecture takes an important place 
Connected with this schoo) is a students archi- 
tectural association designed to Lecp past stu- 
dents in touch with the school and with one 
another As architecture embraces and influen- 
ces every branch of decorative and industria} 
art, 1t 18 to be hoped that this school may be 
the means whereby the ancient glories of Indian 
architecture will be some day revived in new 
forms, brmzing m ts train a \italising 
influence upon every other form of artistic 


activity 
Mural Paintinge.—Mr W E_ Gladstone 


| Solomon, the present Principal, has during the 


last four years studiously avoidid my dogmatic 
theores as to the ultimate cod which [ndian art 
13 destined to attain though he has consist- 
ently ;ointed out the Indians pre cmincnce in 
the iJecoration of wall spaces Lhe guiding 
princitle with Mr Solomon has becn to teach 
the students to draw and to paint what they 
see, and turthcr to encouraze by all possible 
Incans their natural pregress in the direction 
towards which their inherent instinct most 
ohviously urges them [he application of this 
close traiming in the study of form and colour 
from the life to a decorative purpox, which 
wecords both with wcent traditions and modern 
manifest ations of the Indiin artistio 2 nius has 
reccntly taken a definite line in the production 
of mural printings exccutid by the student- 

Specime 18 Of mural ; vintings by the stud nts at 
thesir J J School of Art, Lombay, wr 

sut to the L!mpire ix<mbition at Wemiley 
and cxhibited in a Smajl room specially con- 
structe] tor the occasion Indian mural 
painting was a] o to be secninthe | cng1l Court 
at the |} ahibition which was dec ratcd by Mr 

Mukul Dey, a beng bb artist resident sn J ondon 

niinthe Punjal Courtior which the Lahore 
tc bool of Art picpired in clabcrate Scheme =A 
band of past an] pre ents udi nts from L hore 
was sent t> cary out thie scheuk and they 
made tht \ alls glow with the colours of the 
ve siteenth century mosaic work to be seen at 
J chore and in its greate t perf ction in the 
Ww zit khan Mosque Ihee d ctatia ak 
historicalls accurate the amimal pinc's ne 
full size facbinile drawings of thos im L ibore 
Tort th floral p nels and pindrils and the 
ceom tric diawings clthcr rcpre,cnt the {ile 
work of the Lort the Wazir khan Mosque and 
other historic ul buildmegs or ire designed an thi 
ttyl ot thos d corations this repres ntution 
of + schoo) or architectule which was over- 
shadowcd by other splendours was round d ott 
ly aiminiature punted model of the west front 


been achieved by the Bombuy School in recent of Wazn Khan s Mosque which 16 the tinct 


years, This 1s the establishment of a flourishing 


examole of thisstyle of Moghul architecture 


rel 
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indian Architecture. 


I, ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on The architecture of the Jatns comes next 1D 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique | order, Of this rich and beautiful style the 
among those of the nations of the world. An | most noted examplcs are perhays the Dilwara 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part | temples near Movnt Abu, and the unique 


of the people towards religious fervour of the , *' Tower of \Vi«tory” at Chittore. 


contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, commbined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner buulldmg matcrmals—these are 
afew of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, winlc a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour JIndiin architec. 
ture 18 a subyect which at the best has been 
studied only impcrfiietly, and a really com- 
pr hensive treatice on it has yet to be written 
The subject i» a vast and varkd one, and it 
may be such a treati-e never Will be waitten 
inthe torm of one work at anv rate. ‘he 
spirit of Indian art 15 so toreign to the Luropean 
of art culture that it 1s only one Luropean in 
& hundied who can entirely understard it 
While art criticism and analysis 1s a branch of 
study that the modkm Indian has not as vet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a fiw exceptions 
the onlv recogniz.d authority on the subjcct 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
8 that which will dnd most ready acc ptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible tash of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimenvons, 
and it is sumectimes held that he was a man 
of too purely Luropcan a culture, albat wide 
acd eclectic, to admit of suthemnt depth of 
insight in this particular direction Icrpus- 
son’s classification by races and religions 1s, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there 15 no 
stone architecture in India of an tarlir date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
lan era, and that “India owcs the mwtroduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
pores, as she docs that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned BC. 
272 to 236,” 


Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first aichitectural penod 18 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous Northcrn gateway 
18 perhaps the most noted earample, Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries, Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the gencral student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karh, 
Ajunta, Nasik, Elloia and Kanheri A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantme but most frequently as 
uresk, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures heave a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly Jn the treatment 


: Of drapery, but also of hair and facial exprossion., 


From this it has been a fairly common adsump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indign art 
owed much of its beat to European influence, an 
Sasumption that is strenuously combated by 
Others as #111 be pointed out later. 


Other Hindu Styles. 


The Dravidian style 18 the generic title 
usually applied to the characterntic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the south of India. 
It 1s Scen in Many roch-cut temp’cs as at Lliona, 
Where the remathable ‘‘ Xylas’’ 1» an instance 
of a tcmple eut cut of the solid rock, compiecte, 
not only with respect to its imtenor (a3 in the 
rie of mere eaves) but also a~ to its caterior 
It is as it were, a life-size mo lcl of a complete 
building or group of buildings sevci1al hundred 
fect in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, ar uudertakinz of vast and, to cur 
modirn ideas, unprofitable imdustry The 
Piaoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srrangam, 
Chidimbaram Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c, and 
the palaces at Madura and Janjore are among 
the best hnown examples of the style. 


The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Pergusson’s two next divisions of classittcation, 
the “Chaluksan’”’ of South ecntral Inala, 
and the ‘“‘Noithern or Indo-Aryan style.” 
Lhe differences and the sinwarities are appa- 
rontly so intermixed and confusing that he 1s 
fain to fall back on the broad gencric title of 
* Winda "—however unseier tific he mav there- 
by stand conte sed. Aniong-t a vast oumber 
of Uindu tempks the fullowimz mav be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study —Lhovse 
at Muhtiswara and Bhuvantswir in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
(wahor, dc. Ihe palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior s one of the most beauti- 
ful arcluteetural examples ip India 50 ulso 

| are the palaccs of Amber, Dutiya, Urcha, Dig 
| and Udaipur. 


Indo-Saracenic. 


Among all the periods and stvies in Indla 
the characteistus of none are more ely 
1ecognizable than those of what i generally 
, called the “‘Indo-Saracenic”’ which deve- 
lod after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on 1f 
the areluteccure of India took on a ire h lease 
i of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations, The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature lutherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion,—the 
Mosque with its wide spaces to mert the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects In the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the devslopment 
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of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity but contend that the art, though modified, 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and | yet remained In ita essence what It had always 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This; been, indigenous Indian lhe minaret, the 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
the builders to a greater extent than before loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
to proportion, scale and mags as means of giving | 80 far as their detailed treatmunt and ctafts 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface! Manship are concerned, rendered in a mannet 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of distmctively Indian Fergusson 1s  usuall 
detall bemg no longer to be depended on to the regarded as the leader of the former schoo 
game degree while the latter and comparatively recent 
schoo! has at present found an eager champion 

The art was thus the gainer bv the new con-|'n Mr L B Havell, whose works on the subject 
ditions It gained in power and varity much are recommended for study side by side with 
as ‘Classic’ architecture gamcd under the those of the form: writer Mr Havell prac 
Romans But it equally lost something too tically discards Fergusson s racial method of 
dhe Indo Saracenic is apt to apprar cold and Cla>sification mto styles in favour of a chrono 
hard he wnter was impressed by this on logical view of what he regards to a greater 
nls first view of the Gwalior palace already eatent than did his famous precursor as being 
mentioned Though a Hindu building that one ccntinuous homogncous Indian mode of 
palace bas yet much of what might be called architectural eAprossion, though subject to 
the more sophisticated quahty of the Indo- variations from the influences brought to bear 
Saracenic work as well as some similarity of upon it and from the varied purposes to which 











detail It has, being Hmdu a ccrtam amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
yod the general effuct of roundness richne 
and interest thereby imyarted scemcd eloqucnt 
in suggestion as to whit 18 lacking in SO many 
of the Mahometan buildings 


Foreign Influence 


There would appear to be a conflict between 
archeologists as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahometans ‘The extreme view on the one 
hand 18 to regaid all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation Lhe Gan 
dharan sculptures with their Grcek tendency 
the development of new forms and modes ot 
treatment to which allusion has been male 
Che similarities to be found between the Miho 
metan buildings of India and thost of North 
Africa and Lurope, the mtroljuction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited m support of 
the theory On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing vicw to be 
dae to the prevailing European preconception 
that all light and Icadmg must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece To them the Gandharan sculp 
ture, instead of being the best 13 the worst 
in India even because of its Greck tincture, 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau 
ties and significances not to be secn in thc! 
Graeco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobuder in Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully picserved 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
Influences given by the insular position, as 
showing the best examples of the art extant 


{t is probable that a just estimate of the metits’ 


of the controversy, with re pect to sculpture 
af any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West 


To the adherents of the newer school the 
andisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahometan 
Work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- 
larities between the latter. They admit the 


* 


changes produced by the advent of Islam, 


it was applied 
Agra and Delhi. 


Agra and Dili may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo Saracenic style— 
the forme: for the renowne! 1.1) Mahal, for 
Ahbars desertud capital of Fiutchpur Sikm, 
his tomb at Sccundra the Moti Musjid and 
pilacc buildings at the Agra firt At Delhi 
we have the zreat Jumma Musil the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sutdar Jung, &c, 
ani the unique Qutb Minar Iwo othr great 
ccntrcs may be mentloned, [ccause in each 
vhicle appeared certam strongly markcd indi- 
viduilitis that dificrentiatc! the varicties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agri as wcll as that of one from 
that ot the other IJhese arc Ah nediabad ip 
Gujarat and Bnuapur on the Dchban, both in 
the Bombiy Presid ocy 


Ahmedabad 


At Ahmcdibid with its n ighbours Sirhhej 
and Champinir the rc sec ms to be Icss of a de par 
ture from tne old r Hindu forms 21 tendency to 
idhere to the lintel and brichrt rithir than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though conatiotly employcd, wig there ncver 
devcloyed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carrie i to its lozical structural conclusion Lhe 
Ahmedapad Work 18 probably inost famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone ‘ jali’— 
or pierced lattice work, a5 in the epalm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur 

The characteristics of the Byapur variety 
of the style am equally striking Lhey are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan tban 
those of the Ahmedabad buildmgs in that 
here the dome 15 developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud—the 
well known ‘Gol Gumbaz”’—1is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon The Hntel also was 
here prattically discarded in favour of the arek. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 

uslity and a largeness of structaral concep 

on that Is unequalled elsewhere in India 
tho in richness and delicacy it does not 
“Bag sl deg odor Malle rh eB hero 
In we recognise among othes infinencos 


Architecture. 


that o the prevailing material, the bard un- 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater riehness of ornamenta 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gajarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
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choice of materials available—the loca red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials— 
was no doubt largely responsible for the mar y 
eagily recognizable characteristics of the wrchi 
tecture of these centres, 


It. MODERN. 


The modern architcctural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes ‘here 
13 first that of the indigenous Indian Master 
puilder ’ to be found chiefly in the Native 
States, particularly those in Rayjputana 
Second there 18 that of British India or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence chicfly im the case 0° 
architecture through the medium of thc De 
partment of Public Works ‘he work of that 
epartmcent has been much animadvcited 


rs as being all that building should not be 
sbut considering 1t has be n produccd by men 


¥ 


of whom it was admittedly not the meter and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de 
partmental methods on the other it must be 
conecdcd that 1t can hew many notable build 
_.. Of recent year ther has been a tend 
ency on the part of profcssional architects 


}to turn thuir attention to Iu iia and a number of 


{ 
3 


these has cven been drafted into the scrvice 
of Governmcnt a3 the result of a policy imi 
tiated im Tord Curzons Viceroyaltv§ In time 
therefore and with the growth of the mflucne 
of these men, such of the reproach agunst 
the building of the Pritish in Tudia ag Was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular Jap: against evcry 
thing ofhicia) may gradually be removed It 
this 15 soas to Government work progiess should 
be even more assurcd in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life Alreadv in certain of 
the greater cities where the tramel modem 
architect has established himself in private 


practice there are signs that his influcnce 1s _ 
/1s conccrmme i 


beginning to be felt He still complams, how 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a ricoguition of his 
value, both in a@ pecuniary sense and other 
Wise It is also to be observed that the sur 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
before his &dvent to the effect that though 
an alchitect m zht occasionally ‘design ’ 
a building it was always an engincer who built 
It, Is still indicated by the architect m some 
cusis deeming it advisable to style himself 
* architect and engineer ' 

lo the work of the indigenous ‘ master 
builder’ public attention has of rmecnt ycars 
been drawn with some insiztence, and the sug 


‘gestion hag been pressed that efforts should be 


servation of what 138 


directud towards devising means for the pre 

te ted out—and now 
universally acknowledged— to be a remarkable 
sur vi val—almost the only one left in the world— 
of “living art,” but which is threatened with 


‘gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 


n 
{ 


Western ideals and fashions ‘he matter 
assumed some years ago the form of agmild 
cqntroversy centring round the question of the 


then much discussed project of the Government 
of Indias new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this project should be utilsed to give the 
r ywred imptus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
Europcan art which needed no such encourage 
incnt at Indias expense lhe advocates of 
this vicw appear for the Most part to have bern 
adherents of the indigenous Indian’ schonl 
of archeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on thir own reading of 
the pist Jhey still muster a consuderable 
1ollowing not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and Indi, but even within the 
Gov rnment services Lhearopponcnts holding 
whit ippmars to be the mor othual view both 
a4 to archeology and art have pomted to the 
death of all the arts ot the past in other 
counties 28 wn indicition of 1 natural law and 
ieprocate ag Wiste of energy all efforts to resist 
this Jaw or to institute what thev have termed 
wnother futile revival’ ihe Brtish m India 
{th y contend should do as did the ancient 
Roming in every country on which they planted 
th ir conyuering foot As those were wont to 
replace indigcnous art with thit of Rome so 
should we s t our seal of conquest pe1mancntly 
on Indi2 by the «rection of t xamples of the best 
of Butishart Ihisis the view which as we have 
indicatcd appears to have obtained for the 
moncnt the more influential hewing and the 
tisk of designing and dim cting the constraction 
of the principal buildir gs mm the new Cay ital his 
iccordingly becn cutrustcd jomtlv to a London 
and to +. South African architect neither of 
whom can bt unduly influenced by cither past 
or recent architectural practice so fur as India 


‘Lhe results cannot but be awaited with the 
kecncst interest, and mcanwhile thc contro 
versy with susyx nded judgment, natarallv falls 
into abeyance «It $8, monover, however siti) 
to the interests of the countrys architucture, 
too purelv technica] and academic for its mcrits 
to be estimatid by tle gencral reader or dis 
cusscd here its chicf claim on our attention 
has in the fact that it atfords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may sce the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the various modern build 
ings of British India as wel) as examples of the 
‘© master builders ’? work in nearly every native 
town and bavaar ‘The town of Lashkar in 
Grwahlor State may be cited as peculiarly mech 
in instanccs of picturesyue modern Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Henares, etc , this class of work may be studied 
jr many different forms both civil and religious 
lhe extent to which the “unbroken tradition 
from the past’ exists may there be gauged 
by the traveller who is architect enough for 


the pnrpoge. 


Industrial Arts. 


The ancient mdustrial ats of India formed 
two distinct groups ‘The first mecluded those 
allied to and dependent upon, architecture, the 
second comprisc thosc apphed to articles devoted 
to religious mtual military weapons and 
troppings, domestic accessories and to personal 
adornment 


The articles of the first group were mtended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of thir 
workmanship were dictatcd by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated 
Those of the second group were novalle, and 
the ranze of ther design was less constrictid 
and ther workmanship was more vuried 
kxampics of work in both groups are So numer 
ous and the arts comprise such a diveisity of 
application that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits ot 1 short review 
Although the design and treatment differ m 
the two groups the materials used were often 
the same ‘lhese natimajs cover a verv wide 
range but space only permits of rmftrence to 
work applrd to the four materils upon which 
the Indian craftsmans skill has becn most 
extensivelv displayed Thcse are stom, wood 
metal and tertiles 


Before dealing separatily with cach of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
ptyles are neccssary Lh two distinctive stvics 
are Hindu and Mahomedin ‘The fcrmer may 
be termed indigenous datmg as it docs from 
remote antiguity thc latter was a variation of 
the great Arabiin stvie which wis brought 
mto India in the fourteenth century and has 
since developed fcaturcs essentially Indian im 
character Jhe art of both Hindus and Maho- 
meduns Is based upon rchgion and the require 
ments of religious ntual The obvious cxpres 
sion of this is shown m the different motifs 
nsed for the r ornament In Jiindu ait Jl na 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco 
rative purposes, but in that of the Mahomc- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejectcd and 
forbidden Ihe basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion 1s therefore mamly giometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strkmzly 
exhibited ‘lhe kevnote of Hmdu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry , that of 
Mahomedan, rcticence, intellect and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing, 10 their emplovment of ornimcnt, the 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be comptred, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and clissie styles im 
mar In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention m dvsign are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often revches a vury high 
standard Hindu art had been subjectd 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic mstincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character Recognition 
of this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
ita national character. 


Stone Work —Carved stonc work is the 
nocipal form of decoration employed in 
indu temples In vanety and scope it ranges 
from the massive figures m the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
oe of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised rehefs and elaborately 
fretted ornamcnt of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu A cnnious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priorty of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development It 15 not possible 
to trace as in the case of Greck, Roman and 
Medixval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its pnmitive state to its cul- 
minating pomt and its subsequent decay Styles 
m India seem to spring into existence fully 
devcloped, the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
Todia was simply the apphcation of the wood 
carvers’ alt to another materml Ihe treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood workcr than to that of the stone mason 
The earlicr wooden examples from which the 
stone bulldmgs and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
Influence Is apparent She keynote of Hindu 
design 18 rhythmic rather than symmetrical, 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement In the carvmzg of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action 1s shown, and this spontaneous tecling 
is preserved despite the greatcst «laboration 
and ditail ‘he industry displayed 1s amazing 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in catrviwg out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration 


The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except wher. Hindu carvers have becn allowed 
a free hand, is much more restramed than that 
on Hindu templea Ihe fact that gcometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relif and greater refinement in the carvy- 
ing while the innate good taste of the designers 
promptd them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
eftect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rust of the buildmg Lhe mvention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other omamental 
dctails appears to be mexheustible, while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabie 
and Persian lettermg in panels and their fram- 
ings Lo obtam a rch effect the Hindu3 rehed 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomcdans to attain the same 
end uscd precious materials veneermg the sur- 
facs of their buildmgs with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones Although the art of mlaying and work- 
Ing 0 hard stones was of Italian o1igin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman and many wonderful exam- 

les of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
es, pale saa Mars and sig handles 
are € ow the height of proficiency 
they Mtained. The treatment of, precions 
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atones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
to Sit George Birdwood states that “ the In 
dian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu 
ous, imposing effect of dazzling varietv of mch 
and brilhant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems ’ This ts true in a general sense 
and ‘‘full many a gem of purest ray serene 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierce 
tig = Bue although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and prc 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to I urope to be cut many of the finest jewcls 
found ther way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes 

Wood Work —With a fine range of tim 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has J layed a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings Unfortunately most of 
the ancicnt wood work has becn destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insev 
tivorous life of India and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword It is therefore only possible to con 
yecture the height of artistic development thse 
buildmgs and their decorations displayed bv 
the copics in stone which have been preserved 
Tew if any examples of a date earlier than th 
sixteenth century ate to be found Many of 
these and specimcns of a later date to be scen 
in towns and cities throughout the countr, 
ate masterpieces of design and craftsmanship 
The carved timber fronts and imner court. ards 
of houses m Ahmedivbad, Nasik and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesyuencss and beauty the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, bemg carved 
Mm a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propricty Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
mm use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions JLhese were confined to 
Bmall tables and stools, book rests clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewht closcly to the architec- 
tural style of the period Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, 1vory 
and metal while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood 13 grown, Jewel cases and boxts are 
enriched with carving executed with the attcn 
tion to detail and fthefinish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this 

rhaps the most distinctave and typically 
ndian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork 

Metal Work —With the exception of weav- 
ing, the motal working industry emplo;ed 
aad stall employs the greatest number of artas- 
tic craftamen in India Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mabomedans and 
Hindus, Lhe shapes of many of these humble 
vesgels are among the most beautuful to be found 
in the country They exhibit that sense of 
Vanity and touch of personality which acy 
given by the work of the human hand, the 
ome a those which grow naturally from the 
wor with the simplest 


of the mater 
maploments. In the technical treatment of 
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brass and copper Indian crafismen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast 
ing In this and in the working of gold and 
silver a higher standard of technical and con 
structive exactness has been rcached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan Jt mav 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article 18 and this especially 
applies to metal work, the Jess necd 
exists for the decoration of its surface Its 
equally true that the oi,hest test vf craftsman 
ship 13 the production of a perfect article with 
out any} decoration the reison bung that the 
slizhtust technical fault 18 apparent on a plain 
surface but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament The 
goldsmiths and  silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious but judged 
by this test their works oftun ¢xhibit a lack of 
care and exactness im the structural portion 
and a comylctely satistactory example of per 
f{ ctly plain work from the hinds of the gold and 
siuversmiths of India 18 rarely to be met with 
Much of the exccssive and often mappropniate 
ornamentation of the articlis that they produc 
éd owed its application as much to the necessit 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purp»e Tor man‘ 
generitions, ornaments of gold and silver were 
Tegurded im the hght of portable wealth, a 
practice which niturally made for massivencss 
iJhese sold ormaments are most effective and 
picturesque and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborat. and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contmbution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man 8 
artistic use of the precious metals will probablv 
be found to he im a certam barbaric note which 
distinguishcs these pieces—~a note not present 
in the craft work of othir countmes In the 
destzn of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
relijious symbols have been extcnsively used 
The ornaments which bedech the carly sculp 
tured figures and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as simuar articics 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
strihing evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu peopl and its effect upon an in 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other 

Textiles ~Lhe te.tile industry 1s the widest 
in extent im India and 18 that m which her 
craftsmen have soown thew highest achieve 
ments Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal, if not superior, 
in stone, wood, and metal, but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silkcn 
fabrics Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom qualhty 
of the old Cashmere shawls 1s an artistic achieve- 
ment which placcs them in a class by themselves 
Weaving bemg essentially a process of repeti 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 


now produced in the 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texture, 
no machine-made fabrics haye over equalled 
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the finest handwork of the ancient weavers of 
India, Many of the most beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, kiJled 
by the competition of the power loom and 1¢ is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
are never hkely to berevived In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
60 pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving 
The printed silks and calicocs of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. In embroidery and fine needlework 
the West and the Far East have more than held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made mm Europe in the middle ages 
has been produced in India The nearest 
approach to these 1s m carpets and rugs ‘Lhis 
art was introduced from Persia but Indian 
craftamen have never succeeded in equalling 
the finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or design 


Modern Conditions—Jn the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four pnacipal materials emplove d, 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics bas been possible A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other 
mino> arts to be considered All these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed aad flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastlv different from 
those of the present day Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour ‘The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific mquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase, but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up exp - 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industmal art m Europe during the 
last century. 


The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientitic 
research to industry m Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern Industrial 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
ao, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spinit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general ficlency among the artisans , the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman, local markets have 
veen extended to serve the whole world: and 
the skilled handicrafteaman has, in a great 
measure, become a wmachine-minder. It took 
about one hundred years of ual change 
for the craftemen of Europe ve to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
duriug the ~~ of ho period Indis 
con- 


by transport, 
inued : ts immemorial practice, Fifty years 
vgo this protective barrier was removed by the 
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opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafta- 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Kurope half a century before With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown weapons. 
Lven before this period ot intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration The 
falling off, both mm design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen , to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprved them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlicr age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra During the 
fame period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Euro 
This was due to entarely different causes,namely, 
to the mtroduction of machincry Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected This was 30 forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Lxhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
Logland and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India The 
function of these imstitutions w1s accurately 
estimated in Ungland, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organwed and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satasfy the requirements of customers in any 
country It was never suppused for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as completely mus- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to Ikad the industnes which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead Inthereportof the Indian Industria] 
Commission the need for some’ State aided 
system of industrial and commercial or- 
ganisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artiatic instruc- 
tion for the craftaracn has been recognised, and 
valuable suggestions were made by experts who 
gave their evidence when the Commission visited 
the different Provinces. The success of the 
scheme recommended by the Commiasion will 
depend entirely upon the energy with which It 
is applied, and the practical knowledge and the 
assistance required by each of the different 
crafta on the part of those who control it. If, 
in addition, bs ay “gugre geen os 
encouragement are given e Imperial an 
Local Governments to the Indian craftamen 
that have been bestowed by thelr own Govern- 
t upon the art workers of Ja indnstrial 
art in India will y emerge from the cloud 
of depression, w. has hung over it fora oen- 
tury past, into the sunlight of prosperity, 
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The archeological treasores of India are as 
Varied aS they are numerous, Those of the 
re-Muhammadan period may roughly be divid- 
ed into (1) architectural and gculptural monn- 
ments and (2) mscriptions No building or 
sculpture in India with any pretensions to be 
considered an ¢xample of architecture or art 
ean be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (eirea 250 BC) In the pre-Asoha ar 
ehit« cture of India, a3 1n that of Burma or China 
at the present day wood was solely or almost 
sowly employed Even at the close of the 4th 
century, BC, Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas 
sador at the court of Chandragupte, grard 
father of Asuka deseribes Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Indian morarch as “surrounded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows” If the capital it 
-elf was thus defended wecan easily infer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden 
And long long after stone was introduccd the 
lithic styles continued to be influcnced by, o1 
copied fiom, the wooden 


Monumental Pillars—The first class of 
works that we have to notice arc the monu 
mental pillars, known as dats Ihe oldesu are 
the monoucnic columns of Asoka, nearly thirty 
In number of which ten bear his insciptiors 
Of these the Launsa-Nandangarh column in 
the Champaran District Lirhut 15 practicalls 
uninjured The capital of each column Lke 
the shaft, was monolithic and compiised threr 
members t2z, @ Persepolitan bell abacus 
and crowning sculpture in the round’ By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex 
humed at Sarnath near Benares The four 
lions standimg bach to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordmary plecision and ac 
curacy Of the po»t-Asohan period one pil 
lar (BC 150) stands to the north east of Tes 
nagar in the Gwauor State, another in front of 
the cave of Kari (A.D 70), and a third at Lran 
in Central Provinces belonging te the 5th Cen- 
tury, A 1 All these are of stone but there 
is one of iron also Jt 1s near the Qutb Mimur 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
havmg been erected by a king called Chandra 
identifle? with Chandragupta II (AD 37o 
413) of the Gupta dynasty It 19 wonderful 
“to find the Hindus art that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Iyirope to a verv late date, and not 
frequently even now” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency No less than twenty ewst 
in the South Kanara Instnct. A particularly 
tlegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Mangalore 


Topes.—Stupas, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas burt stv) as, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those ree 
Ing to the Buddhists, the great lope of Sanchi 
in Bhopal, is the most intact and entire of its 
Class. It consists of a low circular sup- 
Sphang a hemispherical dome of less eter 
the drum ig an open passage for circum- 
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ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a ma3- 
sive efone railing with fofty gates facmg the 
cardinal poimts, The gates are essentially 
character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The stupa it lt 
probably belonged to the time of Asoka, but 
as Sir John Marshalls recent explorations have 
ccnclusively shown, the railing and the gate 
ways were at least 150 and 200 years later, res 
pectively Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
have been found are those of Bharhut between 
Allahabad and Jubbulpore, Amravati im the 
Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne- 
pes frontier ‘Lhe tope proper at Bharhut 
as entirely disappeared having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remaimed of th 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum 
The bas relicfs on this rail wluch contain short 
mscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stcres of Buddha give it a unique value 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail which 3s unsurpass<d 
im point of elaboration and artistic merit, ate 
now in the British and Madras Museums ‘The 
stupa at Pipruahwa was opened by Mr W C 
Peppe in 1098 anda steatite or soap stone re 
liguary with an mscription on it was unearthcd 
The insemption, according to mary scholars, 
speahs of the relics being of Buddha and er 
shrined by his kinsmen the Sakyas, And we 
have thus heje one of the stvpas that were erect 
ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately after 
his demise 


Caves —Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India nine-tenths belong 
to Western India The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa Kain 
Kanherl, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombav 
Presidencv, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam: 
Dominions, Barabar 16 mules north of Gava, and 
Udavagin and Khandapin 20 miles from Cut 
tach in Orissa =The caves belong to the threa 

| prmeipal sects into which ancient India was d) 
vided vz, the Buddhists, Hindus and Jainas 
The earliest caves so far discovered are those of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoha ard 
his grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to An 
vika3, a Naked sect founded by Makkbals Gos:la 

{This refutes the theory that cave ‘rh 
tecture was of Buddhist ongw The next car- 
liest caves are those of Bhaja Pitalhkota ind 

leave ho Oat 4jantaand No 19 at Nasik They 
have been assigned to 200 BC by Fergu‘sona d 
Dr Purgess But there 1s good reason to sup- 
pose from Sir John Marshall’s recent researchis 
and from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern ‘he Buddhist caves 
are of two types—the chawyas or chapel caver 
and tiaras or Monasteries for the residence of 

'monks The first are with vaulted roofs ard 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave ands de 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end 
They are thus remarkably aimilar to Chnstian 
basilicas ‘lhe second class consist of a hall 
gurrounded by a number ofcells in the later 
esharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddba 
Hardly a chagya is found without one or more 
ritarasadioining it, Of the Bindu cave tem- 
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ples that at Elephanta near Bombay 1s perhaps 
the most frequented It 1s dedicated to Siva 
and 18 not eather than the 7th century AD 
But by far the most renowred cave temple of 
the Hindus is what known as Karlasa at Lilora 
It 13 on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also 1s 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Rashtrakuta king krishna I (\ D = 768) 
who may still be seen in the paintings In the 
cellings °f the upper porch of the main shrine 
Of the Jama caves the earliest are at &hand 
griand Udavigii those of them fitval type 
in Indra Subba at Ilicra and tho c of the Latest 
period at inkalin Naik Llec ilings of many 
of these caves were once ajomecd with [rc cc 
paintings Perhaps the best preservcd am one 
these are those af Ajinta which wore ve 

cuted at various pcrio ls between 300 600 A D 

and have elicited high prase as works of art 

Copies were first made by Major Gill but mest 
of them perished by fire at the (rvstal Palace 
in 1866 The lost ones were again copie Ly 
John Grifiths ot the Arts schoc! Lombay half 
of whose work wis stmularly destroyed by 4 fire 
at South hensington [hev we1e 11 t cop) d 
by Lady Herrin*ham during 190911 Her 
putures which arcinf UW geecile or at prs nt 
exhirited at th Indiin “¢ tionoith Vietoru 
and Albert Wuseum ‘South hensingto: ind 
hav be nreproiue dinavolum brou ht out 
by the India soc kty 


Gandhara Monuments —Or the ncrth west 
frontier of India ancicntly known as Gandhara 
are foundacla of remains ruinc | monasteri + 
and bured gtupis among which we notice for 
the first tame repre entatons of Luddha and 
the Buddhist panthe n Lhe free use of Corints3 
an capitals fuze otnule Li te beirmg a Ie i2 
garland, winge} Atlantes without number and 
a host of individual motifs cl arly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art Ihe mound at 
Peshawar, (tccaliv known as Shah yp be Drier 
which was explored in 1909 brought to 
light several imteresting sculptures of this 
schoo: to, thr with a réliquary casket th 
must remarkable bronz object of the Gar dhara 
period Ihe inscription on the cashkct Icft no 
doupt as to the mound b ing the stupa rai ed 
over the bones of Buddha by the IndoS y 
thian king Kanishka ‘They were presented 
by Lord Vintos Government to the buddhists 
of Burma aid are pow enshrined 21t Vardaliy 
To about the same ag belong the stupas at 
Mani.yala mn the Punjab opened by Ranyit 
Singhs krensh Generals Ventura and Court 
in 1830 Some of them contamed coms of 
Kanishka 

Stiuc:ural Temples ~——-Of this class we have 
one of the earliest examples at Sanchi, and 
another at Ti2z0wa in the Central Provinces In 
South India we hive two nore examples tz, 
Lad Khan and Durga temples at Aibole in 
Bijapur All these belong to the early Gupta 
period and cannot be later than v0 AD Lhe 
only common charactenstic is fat roofs Without 
spires ofany kind In other respects they are 
enturely different and alrcady here we mark the 
beginning of the two styles, Indo Aryan and 
Dravidian, whose differences become more and 
more progounced from the 7th century onwards 
In the Indo-Aryan style, the most prominent 
ones tend to the perpendicular, and in 
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Dravidian to the horizontal The salient 
feature of the former again 1s the cur- 
Vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower The most notable examplcs of the first 
kind are to bc found among the temples of Dhue 
baneswar 1n Onssa Ahajarah mm Bundelhhand, 
Qsla in Jodhpur and Dilwara on Mount Abs 
One cf the best known groups in th Dravidisn 
etyle 1s that of the Mamallapuram Raths, ot 
beven Pazodas, on the scashore to the south 
of Madras Jhey ire each hewn out of a block 
(f granite and ato rather models of t¢mples 
than ratis Lhey arc th earlceat examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture and belong to 
the 7th century lo the same age haa to be 
assi,ned the temple of hailasarath at Conjee- 
veram and to the following ccntury some cf the 
t mplts at Ashole and Pattadhkal ot the Byapur 
District Bombay Prosidency ud the mono 
lithic temple of Auilasa at Fllora referred to 
tbove Of the latur Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjcre and the Srirangam temple 
of Irichinopo'y are the best examples 


Intermediate butween these two main styles 
comes the architceture of the Deccan called 
Chalukyan by Lergusson lu this style the 
plan b c mes polygonal and star shaped instead 
of quadringular and the high storeyed spire 
ig converted mto a low pyramid in which 
the horizontil treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpcodicular of the Indo- 
Aryan ‘Some fine exampics of this type cxist 
at Dimbal 1 iftihal lilliwalli and flangal im 
Dharwar bombiy Presidency and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizams Dominions But 
it is in Mysore among the tempies at Hallebid, 
Blur ind somnathpur that the stylc 1s found 
in 1t8 full perfec tion 


Inscriptions —\tc now come to inscmp- 
tions of which numbcrs have been brought to 
light in Indi: ‘bey hive becn engraved on 
varictics of materials but prineipally on stone 
and coppcr ihe cathest of these are found 
incised in two distinct hinds of alphabet known 
a> Lianmi ani Khiroshthi She Brahm wag 
tead from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India ‘he Kharoshthi was written from mght 
to kit and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Perstan domination 
im the oth century BC It was prevalent ap to 
the 4th venturvy AD, and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi Lhe earliest dateable 1 seriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka ne group 
of these has been engraved on rocks, and an 
othcron pillars They have been foand from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 mies north east of Peshawa. 
to Nighva in the Nepal larai from (Girnar in 
Kathiawar to Dhault in Orissa, from Kalain the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by bim The reterence in his Rock Edicts to 
the five coutemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
chus If of Syna Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
BC 269 as the date of his coronation His 
Rum.ainde pillar ena oh again, discovere 
ed in Nepal Tarai now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar plas The ate 
knowa for along , but Sir John 
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Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it Itrecords the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, gon of Dion 
who is described as an envovof King Antial 
hiday of Taxila Heliodoro® is herein called 
a Bhagavata which shows that though a Greek 
he had bccome a Hindu and presumably a 
Viushnava Another inscription worth notici, 
and especially in this connection 1s that of 
Cave No 10 at Nasik Lhe donorofthie ave 
Ushavadata wo calls hmselfa Saka and wa 
thus an Indo Scvtman, is therein “poker of as 
having granted three lundred thousand kine 
and «sixteen villaccs to gode and Brahmane 
and 28 having aunually fed one hundred theu 
sand Bralmans Here is another instance of a 
forcigner having ¢cmbrace 1 Hinduism ~~ Lhus for 
the pcliticd sociil, economical and reli. ous 
history of India at the different poiods the 
Inscription# are invaluable records, and are the 
ee but for which we are forlom and 
blind ’ 


Saracenic Architecture —1his begins im 
india with the loth century atter the per 
manent occupation of the Muhamma jars 
Lheir firs¢ mosques wre coustructed of th 
materials of Hmidu and Jan a temples, and some 
timcs with comparatively slight alterations Ihe 
mosque called Adha: din da jhompru at Ajmer 
and that neir the Qutb Minar are instances ¢ f 
this kin} the Muhammadan architecture 
of India varud at differ nt pemods and under 
the various dynisties impertal and local = Lhe 
early Pathan arclut cture of De ly was masire 
and at the samo time was characteriscd by 
tlaborate richness of ommimentation The Qutb 
Vianar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud din 
hhiln are typical examples Of the Sharq: 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
severaltombe At Wanduin the Dhar State a 
third form of Saracenic architecture spiang up, 
and we hive herethe Jami Maid Horhang » 
tomb, Jahaz Wahall and Hindola Mihall as 
the most notable mstances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of tha Malwa Pathans Ihe 
Muhammadins of Bengal again doveloped their 
own style, and Pandua Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the rains of the bwildings of this type the 
important of which are the Adima Masjid of 
Sikandar Shah, the Ilakhi mosque, hadam 
Rasul Masjpd and so forth The Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
buikiers and adorned their capitals with impor 
tant buildings Te most striking of these 138 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, whicb differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court 18 here roofed by sixty 
three small domes ‘ Of the vanous forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, ’ 
says Terguason, ‘ that of Ahmedabad may 

robably be considered to be the most elegant 
it is notable for its carved stone work and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in 81d) 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
minars of many other mosques, the scalptured 
Mvuhraba and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anythmg of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period No other 
style fa so essentially Hinda. In complete con- 
trast qith this was the form architecture 
vmployed by the Adil Shabi dynasty of Bija- 
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pur There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forme or details Lhe principal buildings 
now left at Biapur are the Jami Vasjd, 
Gagan Maball, Mihtar Wahal, [brahim Rauza 
ind mosque and th Gol Gumbaz Like their 
predecessore the Pathins of D Iti the Voghula 
were a great bulking race ‘Their ~tsle first 
began to ¢volve it-elf during the reign of Akbar 
In 4 combin ition of Hinju and Vubammadan 
f vture, Noteworthy among the emperor's 
builtins are th tomb of Humayun and the 
palaces at hatehjur Sikn and Agra Of 
Jehan.ir es time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimid ud dauia are the most typical 
Structures ‘Ihe foree and ongmalhty of the 
style gave Way undcr Shah Jahan to a delicate 
el ganc> and refinement of detail’ And it 
w 8 during hi- rign that the most splendid of 
tl Wighultombs the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Viumtaz Mahal was con- 
sruct d ‘Lhe Mots Masjid in Agra Fort fs 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monve 
ment af his time 


Archeological Department —As the 
ar heologicral monuments of India must at- 
tract the attenuon of alli itellgent visitors, they 
woul! naturally fecl desirous to know something 
of the Arche logical Department The work 
of this Department 1 pmmanily two fold con- 
semvation and research and exploration None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions t:11 1870 when 
they established the Archeological Survey of 
In a and cntrusted 16 to General (afterwards 
Si) Acxanier Cunnimgham who was also the 
first Wurecfor General of Aichxology The 
next aly ince was the muitiation of the local Sur- 
veys in bombay and Madras threc vears after, 
Lhe work of these Surveys, however, was res 
tricted to antiquaman research and desorp- 
tion of Monuments and the task of conserving 
old buildings was leti to the fitful efforte of the 
local Goveryments, often without expert gud 
wuce or control Jt was onls in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
t> this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
4 sun of 33 lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
Lmted Provinces, and soon after appomted a 
conservator Wajor Colt, who did useful work for 
threc ycars Then a reaction set in and his 
post and that of the Director General were 
rbolished The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taker by Lord Curzon s Government, 
who established the seven Archeological Circles 
that n w obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footing 1nd united them together under the con 
trol of Dnrector-General provision being also 
made for subsidising Jocal Governments out o 
imperial funds, when necessary The Ancien 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed fo 
the protection of tustonc monuments and relic 
especially m private possession and also for 8 
control over the excavation of encient sites an 
traffic in antiquities Under the direction of 
Jobn Marshall, Kt, 012, Director-General o 
Archeology, a comprehensive and systematz 
campaign of repair 
she «result of it 

nt altered conditions of many old an 
storie buildings and in the scientific exca 
tion of bored sites such as Taxilo and Patall 


putra. 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 


scientific principle and was divorced from the | 


standards of all other countries It was with 
a view to remedying this contusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and adcresscd to the Local Governments 
and through them to all local bodies a log 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future The essential pomts 
io this letter are yndycated below 

‘In India we have already a standard time 
which is very generally though by no means 
universally recognised Itis the Madras local 
time which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
Hnes throughout India ind which 1s oh 2im 
10s in advance of Greenwich Similarly 
Rangoon local time 1s used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma and is 6h 24m 47s 
ahead of Greenwich But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time 


“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific So ieties both in 
India and In England, and urged to fal] into Jine 
with the rest of the civilised world And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attach The Committce of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories writes — Ihe 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 04 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve 
ment upon the existing arrangements but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in the west and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India, would be prefcrable ’ 

**Now if India were connected with Lurope 
by a contmuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had | 
adopted the European hour zone system 1t would 


Indian Time. 


posseases over the first alternative Is, that under 
the former the difference between iocal and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour In the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this mconvenience 13 believed to be smallet 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
In lian s\stem of railways and telegraphs 

It 18 proposed therefore to put on 1] the 
rauway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m 
07 They would then represent a time 54 
hours fastcr than that of Greenwich which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the placcs mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows the figures represent 
ing minutes and F and S meaning that the 
standard time isin advance ot or behind local 
time resze tively —Dibrugarh 51S Shillong 38 
S Calcutta 249 Allahabad 2 F Madras OF, 
Lahore 33 F. Bombay 3015, Peshawar 44 T', 
harachif2F Quetta (2F. 


This standard time would be as mach as *4 
and 5 minutcs behind Jocal time at Mandalay 
anu Rangoon r spectively an since the raiiway 
svatem o: Burm 13 not c nonected with that of 
Indi2 and alread. keeps a time of its own 
namily Rangoon local time it 15 not suggested 
that Indzan Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma It1s proposed however that in 
stead of using Rangoon Standari Time as it 
present which is 6h 23m 47s in advance of 
Greenwich a Burma Standard Time sh uid be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele 
graphs which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time or 6% hours ahead of 
Greenwich time and would correspond with 
97 30 E longitude The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time and would 
(among other tlings) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries 

‘Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
way and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Fmpire Its general adoption for all purposes, 


be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt | while emimmently advisable 18 a matter which 
the second suggestion But as she is not and must be left to the local community in each case ” 


as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony 18 by the ocean it 1s open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion 

“Itis bebeved that this will be the better 
solution There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary ime right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India and 
ao as to bisect all the mam ines of communi 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line India has be 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the’ 
Madras time of the railways and the substitu 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step, while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities Moreover, it 18 very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
itis certain that the double standard would 
uzzle the latter greatly. while by emphasising 

6 fact that railway differed from local time 
it might e or even altogether preven 
~~ of the former instead of the 
is 


people generally over a large part of 
tndis, The one greatadvantage which the second 





It is difficult to recall without a sense of 
bewilderment the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies To read now the fears 
that were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted 18 a study in the possibilities of human 
error The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it Calcutta decided to retain ita own 
local time and today Calcutta time is still 
twenty four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 


ecieem was hostile but on reconsideration the 


hamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality Subsequently the 
opposing clement in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution by which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time On the ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in Indja were put at Indian Standard 
Time, in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal Calcutta retains {ts former 
Calcutta time, but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus Elsewhere Standard 
Time is univégal 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of India is baged upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally es nressec iu rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was edgher green! equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000~£100) But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
aa compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a senous and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold valuc of 
the rupee dropped as low as 1s. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold paymenta to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1898 to close the muinta to the free 
coinage of sijver, and thus force up the value 
of the ig by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to ratse the exchange value 
of the ru to 1s. 4d, and then introduce a 
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proposed rate of 18. 40 until 
lebruary 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed inthe previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s 
adopted. This wasfollowed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 


Notation.—Another matter in connection 


with the expression of ag 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation in India 


differs from that which prevails throughout , 


instead of ls 4d. was 


Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund= 
40 seers, one seer==16 chittaka or 80 toias. 
The actual weight of a seer vanes greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2 057 Ib., and the 
maund 82°28 Ib, The standard is used in 
official reports. 


Retail.—For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies 1s not the amount of money 
to be paid fer the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices When the figura of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which 18 at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. If may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not aitogether unknown In England, espee 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought Eggs, hkewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling If :t be desired to convert quantity 


may be adopted—based upon the assumption 
that a seer 1s exactly 2lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at ls 4d, 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 Ib. for 28, 2 seera per 


| rupee=(about) 6 Ib. for 2s., and so on. 


The name of the unit for square measure: 
ment in Indla generally 1s the bwgha, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 


statements But areas have been expressed in this work 


either in square miles or 1D acres. 
Proposed reforms.—Indian weights and 


Europe. Large numbera are not punctuated measures have never been settled upon an 


m hundreds of thousands and mulhons, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
#8 One hundred lakhs or ten mullions (wntten 
out as 1,00,00,000) Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 


rupees (Rs, 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- | 


valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read ag the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1809. With the rupee at 1s 6d 1 lakh 
fs equivalent to £7,50) and a croreis equiva- 
lent to £ 750,000. 


Coinage.—Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 


tion commonly used for many purposes by , 


both Indians and Euro 
formerly reckoned as ijd., it may now 
considered as exact! purer outs to 

The anna is again sub-divided into 12 ples. 
Weights.—The various s of weights 
used ig India combine of aa 
With immense variations in the waght of units. 
The soale used geacrally ut Northern 


ns, The anna was 


India, and lees soumonty ig Medras aod fonaapur, 51 is 





organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
In & Way that could only worh satisfactorily 
so long a8 the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rafl- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. it 13 pomted out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 64 gallons; that a bushel 
of corn weighs 46 lbs 1n Sunderland and 240 Ibs. 
in Comwall, that the Englsh stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 {bs., 1f we are weighing glass, and ee 
for meat, but 6 Ibs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India 18 bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 


be are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
1d. 


to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
13 worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48} seers in Cawne- 


40 ia Mu 721 in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
iar, 60 in Mo: 43} in Sabaranput, 
60 tn Bareilly, 46 in Pysabad, 454 in Shab- 


The mayad 
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varies throughout all India from the Bengal! when the following committee was appointed 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs.to the Factory to mquire into sha engire subject ciyt 
maund of 741lbs 10 0z 11 drs, the Bombay Mr C A Silberrard (Presdent 

maund of 28 lbs, which apparently answers Mr AY GC & pil esvdent) 

to the Forest Department maund in use at the Mr Rusto are e : 

Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund which mj! Fardoonj 

some authorities ostimate at 251bs ard others Thus Committe: reported in August 1916, 
at 24 lbs. and so On. in favour of a uniform systcm of weights to be 


Committees of Inquiry —These are merely adoptcd in India based on the 180 Grain tola 
typical instances which are multiplied imdefi The report says —Of all such systems there 
nitely There are variations of every detail 18 no doubt that the most widespread ard best 
of weights and measures in every part of India known 15 that kiown as the Bengal or Indian 
The losses to trade ansing from the confusion Railwiy weights Ihe mtroduction of this 
and the trouble which this state of thiugs system involves & more or less conuderabl 
causes are heavy Municipal and commercial change of system in parts of the Unitcd Pro- 
bodies are continually returning tc the probkm! Vinces (Gortkhpur Bor illy snd__neiz ybourmy, 
with a view to devising a practical scheme} reas) practicWly the whok of Madris parte 
of reform The Supreme and Provincial Gov of th Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar wid 
etnments have made various attempts during 1 ighbouring disfmcts) of: Bombiy (South 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal Bombay Bombav city ind Gujarit), and the 
units of weights and measures and commerce North Wist Lronfier Province Burm) _ has 
and trade have agitated about the question st pr sentas piritesy t mor its own which the 
for the past century JIhe Indian rathways commatt ¢ think it shoud be p rmitted te 
and Govermmert departments adopted a rtain The sy tems r commendd arn — 
standard tola (180 grams) seer (80 tolas) and lor INDIA 


maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this as awa 
would act as a successful “‘lead” which eric : a : prs 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 8 rittis — 1 ma-h1 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 12 ma hes or 4 tanks = 1 tolr 
been realised 5 tola — 1 chatrsk 
The Government of India considered the 16 chataks = 1 sur 
whole question in consultation with the pro 49 sucrs = 1 maund 
a aaah a ve 1894 and re Tor BUBMA 
special steps have a ercot times becn all vw: — 1 large ywe 
taken in different parts of India The Gov- rina tobe et tii 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 9 pos = 1 mu 
wn 1911 to make proposals for reform for the —, pe, or 2} mus = 1 mat 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 4 mat = 1 ngamu 
not been published, but thev prestnted m 3 ngamus = 1 tikal 


1912 an ad tnterum report which has bcu 1 peiktha or 
ahaa aes Cee arene In wee it now fa ROOKIES Ge 
out the practical impossibuity of procecdin 
by compulsory risenee afkec a the whole The tolais the tulsa of 150 aruns, equul to 
of India Ihe Committee stated that over the the rupee waght The visa has recutly bern 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a fixed at 3 601bs or 140 folus 
standard of weights and measures would be (¢,overnment Action —Lhe Govrnmcnt of 
rag welcome by the people Lhcy thought India ot first approved the principls of the 
that legilation compulsoniy appliid over Roport ani left th Provincivl Gow rnment 
large areas subject to many diverse cond] totakc action, but thcy pasxd more detaincd 
tions of trade and social life would not result orde¢rsin January 1)22 In those they azun 
in bringing about the desired reform 30 succe’s- for the prescnt ind suby ct to the r strictions 
tully aga “lead” supplied by local legislation imposcd by the Government of Indiv Act and 
based on practical experience the want ¢i, devolution rules Icft it entircly to lov 1 
of coherence, savoir faire, or the means of co- Governments to tke such action as they think 
operation among the people at large pointed 1 jyisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
to this conclusion Ihe Committee puinted of capacity with thar provinces Similarly, 
out that a good cxample of the results that they innouned their derision not to adopt all 
will follow a good tead 1s apparent in the hast [dia standards of length or arca 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where Ag regards weights they docided tn 
the Distnet Officer, Mr Simcox, gradually, favour of the stindard mentioncd under 
during ihe course of three years, induced the the heading Weghts’, newr the commence- 
ple to adopt throughout the district unt ment of this arti lc, this having been recom 
orm weights and measures, the unit of weight mended by a majority of the Weights and 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains But Measures Committes and having received 
the committee abstained from recommending the unanimous support of the Local Gov rn- 
that the same weights and measures should ments At the same time they provivionallv 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- undertook to assist provincial legislation 
ferring that @ new system started in any area or standardisation and st ited that ‘if subs - 
should be as nearly as possible simular to the quently, opimion develops strongly in favour of 
best system already prevailing there the Impirial standardisation of weights, the 
Committee of 1913.—The whole problem Governmentof India wil] be prepared to under 
was again brought under special consideration bar such legislation, but at present they con- 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, | sider that any such step would be premature 
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The History of India in Outline. 


No history of India can be proportionate, 
and the bricfest summary must suffer from the 
same defect Even a wholesale acceptance as 


history of mythology, tradition, and folklore | 


will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turcsque, the many gaps that exist in the carlv 
history of '™ndia and, though the labours of 
modern ge wraphers and archeologists have been 
alnazing) y 
these paps will ever be filled to any apprcciable 
exteré Approximate accuracy in chronology 
an” an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
tae studcnt can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest cxcurslon into 
the by wavs of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and inystcrious fi Ids for spcculation 
Ther are, for cxampk, to this day castcs that 
believe they sprang originally from the loms of 
a being who landed ‘ from an impo ible boat 
on thc shores ot a highly improbable sa = and 
the griat epic potms contain plentiful state 
ments equaliv difficult of reconcilation with 
modern notions of history as a science But 
from th. Jataka storms and the Puranas 
much viluablt information 1s to be obtained 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
thesc and other original sources, 1t has buen 
distullcd by a number of writers 


The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3000 years beforc 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Suma between the sons of kuru and the 
sons of Pandu, but the modern critic prefers 
to orait scveral of those rimot« ccunturics and 
to taku 600 B C, or thcrcabouts as his start 
ing point At that timc much of the country 
was covered with forcst, but the Aryan raccs 
who had entcred India from the north, had 
established in parts a form of civilization fair 
BUptltor to that of the aboriginal savages and 
to this day there survive citns, like Benarcs 
founded by those tvaders In lke manner 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushcd the aborizines, 
and at a much later penod, were themselves 
subducd by the Aryans Ofthese two civiliz 
lg forces, the Aryan is the better known and 
of the Aryan kingdoms tbe first of which there 
is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges It was ir, or near, this powr 
ful hingdomethat Jainism and Buddhism had 
thcir ongin, and the fifth hing of Magadha, 
Bimbisara by name was the fricnd and patron 
of Gautama Buddha The hing mentioned 
Wa8 a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (521 to 485 B C) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterlmg De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
8ibie until the invasion of Alexander in 326 B C 


Alexander the Great 


[hat great soldier bad croased the Hindu Kush 
0 the previous year and had captured Aornos, 
onthe Upper Indus. In the spring of 826 he 
crowed the river at Ohind, recelved the gub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and mardhed 
qpainst Porus who raled the fertile cg 
‘ibs the mvers Hydaspes (Jhelam) an 


uttful it cannot be expected that | 


Akesines (Chenab) The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus st the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
Weary troops mutinkd and Alexender was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
| where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready ‘The wonderful story of 
Alexander s march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon and of the vovage of Ncarchus 
up the Pcrsian Gulf ts the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but Is not part of the history 
of India Alcxandcr had stayed nineteen 
months in India and Icft behind him offtcere 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conqucrcd but his death at Babvioz, 
in 323 dcstroy¢d the fruits of what has to be 
regardcd as nothing but a brilliant raid and 
Within two years his successors were obliged 
to Icavc the Indian provinces heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized 


The kadcr of th revolt against Alexanders 
gentrals was a young Hindu Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Mugadha He dethroned the ruler 
of that hingdom and became so powerful 
that he 1s said to have becn able to place 
600 000 troops in the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander Lhis was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faccd, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Svrian and Indian 
monarchs which Icft the latter the first para- 
mount Sovercign of India (3821 B C) with ns 
capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Banhipcr Of Chandragupta s court and ad 
ministration a verv full account 19 preserved 
in thc fragments that rcemam of the history 
compiiid by Megasthencs the ambassador 
sent to India by Scleucus His memorable 
reign endcd im 297 B C when he was sue- 
cecded by his son Bindusara who in his turn 
| Was succetd.id by Asoka (269—231 B C) who 
recorded the events of hig reign in numerous 
inscriptions ‘his Ang in au unusually 
bloody war, addcd to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circars) and then 
| becoming a conv(rt to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoha were amazing He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “‘ children”. 
But he initiated mcasurcs for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that “ Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatcist religions of the world—the 
greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
‘of adherents This is Asohas claim to be ree 
membered, this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world’ Ihe wording of his 
edicta reveal him as a king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruims 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. during bis 
reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India, where the inde- 
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pendent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthla had carried on ae considerable trade with Greece, 
een formed, and subsequent to it there were ' and Rome, as well as with the East. 
frequent Greek raids into India The Greeks domination ended in the fifth century 
in Bactria, however could not withstand the AD and a number of new dynasties, of which 
overwhelming force of the westward migration the Pallavas were the most important, began 
of the Yueh chi horde which, in the first cen to appear The Pallavas made way {fn turn 
tury A D, also ousted the Indo Parthian kings for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
from Afghanistan and North Western India mained the most important Deccan dynasty 
The first of these Lueh-chi kings to annex a one branch uniting with the Cholas Bu 
part of India was Kadphises 11 (A. D 85—125), the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
who had been defeated in a war with China involvcd, and in many cases so little known 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his that to recount them briefly is impossible, 
wer castward as far as Benarcs Hie son Few names of note stand out from the record 
anishka (whose date {s much disputed) left except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
to that of Asoka He greatlv extended the a stand against the growing powcr of Islam; 
boundaries of his empire in the North and_ of the rise of which an account is given below, 
made Peshawar his capital Under him the: In fact the history of medis@val India 1s singu- 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yuehch): larly devoid of unity Northern India was in 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 AD. 
until the end of the second century concurrently not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
with the rise in middie India of the Andhra dy that time and materals for the history of 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa thesecenturies are very scanty In the absence 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu of any powerfu) rulers the jungle began to 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” gain back what had been wrested from it 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
The Gupta Dynasty some cases they have not even yet been dis- 
Karly in the fourth century there arose, at turbid and the aborigines and various forcign 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved) tribes began to assert themselves so success. 
of great importance Its founder was a localj| fully that the Aryan element was chicfly con- 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for fined to the Doab and the Lastcrn Punjab 
tome fifty years from AD 326, wasa king of It is not therefore so much for the political as 
tae greatest distinction His aim of subduing for the religious and social! history of this anar- 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was chical period that one must look, ind the 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of greatest event—if a slow process may be call- 
the South and even from Ceylon, and in addi ed an event—of the middle ages was the tran: 
tion to being a warrior, he was 4 patron of the sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear 
arts and of Sanskrit literature ‘he rule of ance of the old four fold division of Brahmans, 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin Kshattriyas, Vatwyas, and Sudras, and the 
guished and 1s commemorated in an inscription formation of the new division of pure and im- 
on the famous iron pillar near Delni, as well as pure largely restmg upon a classification of 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa hien occupations But this social change was onl 


who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 
in face of the oneet of the White Huns from 
Central Asia—and by 480 the dynasty had dis 
appeared The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in AD 606 ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda 
Imitating Asoka in many ways this Emperor 
yet “‘ felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial’? Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese ** Master of the Law,” Hiuen ‘Isiang 
by name. Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India, on his 
death in 648 his throne was se by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly rn ie 
and the kingdom 60 laboriously established 
lapsed into @ state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 


The Andhras and Rajputs. 


In the meantime in Southern India the 
Andbras had attained to great prosperity and 


a part of the development of the Hindu reli 
| gion into & form which would include in ite 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes {fn Ra)putana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central itima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
_and binding them together with a common 
.coaes At this time Kashmir was a small kir | 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanauj—in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
which still retained some of the power to which 
it had reached In the days of Harsha, and of 
— the renown extended to China and 

rabla. 

With the end of the pene of anarchy, the 

litical history of India centres round thé 
| Rajputs One olan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the eapital, and eo on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the, dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
woet famous in Endia Tater in the same 
century the Chathans were united, and by 


The Mughal Empire. 


1168 one of them could boast that be had con 

quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old The son of this con 
ueror was Prithwi Raj the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans With his 
death in battle (1192) ende the golden age of 
the new civilization that had becn evolvcd out 
of chaos and of thc greatness of that age 
there 18 a@ splendid mcmorial in the temples 
and forts of the Rajput statcs and in the twa 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharva 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen 
tury) The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, 1t must be added at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there bcfore the new faith 


Mahomedan India 


The wave of Mahomedan invad rs_ that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind less than a hundrd years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632 But the 
first real contact was in thc tenth ¢ ntury 
when a Lurkish slave of a Pirsian ruler found 
ed a kmgdom at Ghazpi between kabul and 
Kandahar <A_ descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeatid raids into the heart 


5I 


were of comparative unimportance, though 
some t men appeared among them In 
Gujarat for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmcdabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was 1 
| greater ruler—acquiring fame at sea as Well 
as on land In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty mad names for themselvcs 
peop in the long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
Its capital at Vuayanagar Of importance 
also was Adil khan a Turk who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya 
nagar dynasty and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur 15 famous 


The Mughal Empire 


As one draws near to modern times It be- 
comes impossible to present anythmg lkea 
(oherent and conrecutive account of the growth 
of India a8 a whole Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol 
lowed to their ending and although the sixteenth 
century saw the first Luropean scttlem¢ nts in 
India it will be convenient here to contmue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire How Babar 


| 


of India, capturing places 80 far apart as!gaincd Delhi has already been told His son, 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in, Humayun greatly extended his kmgdom, but 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only | was eventually defeated (1040) and driven 
a part of the parti Enduring Mahomedan into exile bv Sher Khan, an Afghan of great 
rule was not cstablishcd until the end of the capabilities whose short mign ended in 1545 
twelfth century, by which timc from the littl The Sur dynasty thus foundcd by Sher Khan 
territory of Ghor there had arisen one Mahomed lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch | snatched Kabul from one of his brothers was 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal | strong enough to win back part of his old hinge 
Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delht and dom When Humavun died (1096) his eldest 
Aymer, made a brave stand against, and once/|son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was cone 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but Nor was Akbar well 


was himself defeated in the followmg year 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignttes 
Of these satraps, Qutb ud din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by tbe great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distinction One of these 
was Ala-ud-din (1206 1413), whote many ex- 


ditions to *the south much weakened the! 


indu ae and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator Another was Firor 
Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tration was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on hia abdication, in confusion 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1898- 
1413), the om of Dolhi went to pieces and 
ha was for aaven months at the mercy of the 
rkish conqueror Taimur It was the end of 
' fifteenth century before the kingdom, unicr 
andar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
‘him, still further extended the kingdom 
it had been recreated, but was defeated b 
bar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delh 
15%, and there. Was then established in 
6 . 
The Mahomedan dynasties that had rufed 
capital other than Delhi up to this date 


fronted by many rivals 
| Served but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deecan and captured Ahmednagar 1Lhis 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been ee oy few Hieson Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admuinng 
posterity some notable buildings—the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 

His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu: 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
'to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi The 
uarrels of his gons led to the deposition of 
Shahyahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
This Emperor's rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
ears’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deoean who, un the leadership of Sivaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
olitics 4 bigoted attitude towards 
Finduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hald his 
lmany conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
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Empire, for which b’s three sons were fighting, 
could not be held together Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1729 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who card all befor 
him On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne the old intrigues recom 
menced and the Marathas began to makc the 
most of th opportunity ofiired to them by 
puppet rulkkrs at Delhi and by almost un 
versal discord throughout what had bern the 
Mughal Kmpire There 15 htt! to add to the 
history of Nahomedan India kmp¢rors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Dilhiup to the muddle of 
the 19th centurs but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared bemg swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British 


European Settlements 


The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to thc formation of a grcut I mpire 
In the East hat 1dca was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards constant capeditions wore 
gent to India and the first two Viccroys in 
India—Almeida and Albuquerque—latd the 
foundations of 1 grcat Empim and of 1 gr at 
trade monopoly Goa taken in 1210, becanx 
the capital of Portuguese Indi: and remains 
to this day 1a the hands of its captors, and the 
countless rums of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, a5 also farther East 
at Malacca, tcstify to the zcal with which the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagatc their 
religion and to the care they took to dcefcnd 
their settlements There were great soldyrs 
and grat missionarics among them—Al- 
buquergue, da Cunha da Castro in the formcr 
class, St Francis Xavier in the litter But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when 1t has to be paid for and the con- 
stant drain of men and monty from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their 

ssions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable Ihe junction of Portugal 
with Spam, which lasted from 1580 to 1640 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Lm- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
in, 1t was unequal to the task of compcting 
in the East with the Dutch and English ‘the 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to rlax their hold | 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch | 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
ligation and of the once powerfu) Last India 
Company of the Netherlands 


The first English attempta to reach Indias 
date from 1496 whcn Cabot tred to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts wcre 
repeated all through thc sixteenth centu 
The first Enghshman to land in India is 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which had 

formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded after and 


position 


Portuguese and Dutch 
had been overcome, notably in thel France in 1744, the French had 
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sea fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612 The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold in the 
Last Its establishmint was followed by 
othirs, mcluding Tort St George, Madras, 
(1640) and Hughh (1601) In the history 
of these carly years of British entcrprise in 
India the ccssion of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dowcr of Cathenn of Braganza stands out 
a9 a land marh it also ililustratcs the weak- 
ness of the Portugucse at thac datc since in 
return the King of Lugland undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese m India azainst their 
focs—thc Marathas and the Dutch Cromwell, 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtamed 
from the Portuguese an achnowledgmint of 
Inglands right to tradi mm the Hast, and 
that mght was now thraten.d not by the 
Portuguese but by Sivan and by the generad 
disordcr privalent in India Accordingly, in 
1656 the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring terntorial power and announced 
its intcntion to establish such a policy of civ 
and military powcr, and create and sceure 
such a large revenue a3 may be the foun 
dation of a large, well grounde1, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
timc and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the d¢prdations of Aurangzeb ‘Lhe 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
lad by Job Charnock until after a humuliat- 
ing peace had bein concluded with that 
] mptror, and owing to the difficultics in which 
the Company found itsJ]f in Lngland, there 
wis littl chance of any immedimtc change for 
the betttr The union of the old Last Indu 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some years pesct ful development followed: 
though Bombay was always expostd by sca to 
attacks from the plrates, who had many 
strongholds within casy reach of ‘hat port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
The latter danger was flt also in Calcutta, 
Internal dangers were numcrous and still 
more to be ftarcd More than one mutiny 
tooh place among the troops sent out from 
Lngland, and rebcitions like that hd by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatcned to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 


[bad and the rate of mortality was at times 


appalling To cope with such conditions 


{strong men were needed, and the Company 


was In this respect peculiarly fostunate, the 
long list of 1f3 servants, from Oxcnden and 
Aungitr to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
many names of mcn who proved themselves 
good rultrs and farsighted statcsmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known, 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course But the schemcs of thc 
Emprror Charles VI to secure a sharo of the 
Indlan trad. were not much more successfu 
than those made by Seotland, Denmark 


dg Sweden, and Russia, By the French, whi 


founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to 
wards the cnd of the 17th century, much mor 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow 
ing outline of the development of British rule 


The French Wars. 


t 
When war broke out between England an 
soguired 


Battle of Plassey. 


strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States—Hyderabad, Ianjore, 
and Mysore—and a numbr of petty states 
undcr local chicftains In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondichir 
ry, had imtervined with success and whin 
Madras was capturcd by a French squadron 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Duplex wished 
to hand 1t over to the Nawab of Arcot—a 
deputy of the Nizams who ruled in the Car- 
nati The krnch however, kept Madras 
ropclling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to r capture it 
Lhe trvaty of Arx la Chap lle restored Madras 
to the Engl»h The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of Luropctan troops 
and this was again chown 1n the ncoxt French 
war (1700 04) when Chve achived endurmg 
fame by his capture and subsacquent d f vee 
of Arcot Lhis war arose from Dupl 1x sup 
porting candidates for the disputed succcy 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
Boglish at Madras put forward thir own nom 
nces One of Dupleis offiecrs thc Var yuis 
dt Bussy persuaded the Nizam to take imto 
his pay the army which had c+tiblshed his 
powir, and in retum th Northern Circars 
between Orissa and Madras was grant d to the 
French IJIhis tirritory however was cap 
turcd by the English im the seven ycars war 
(1756 63) Dupkix had by then becn re 
called to Frince Tally who hod becn » nt 
to drive the English out of India captured 
Fort St David and inv st d Madras But 
the victory which Colonel] (su Tyr) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and th surrcencer 
of Pondichcrry and Gingee put an cnd to the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southcrn India 
Pondichirry pass’ d mor than one from the 
one nation to the other b fore scttling down 
to its prisent existence as a French colony in 
miniature 


Battle of Plassey 


While the Fneglsh wire fightmg the third 
French war in th South they becime involved 
in grave difficult! s in Bengal where sira) ud 
Daula had acc ded to pow Ihe hrad 
quarters of the Lnglish at Calcutta were 
threatened by that rukr who demanded they 
should suirendcr a rcfugce ind should crix 
building fortifications They refusd and 
he marched against them with a large army 
somes of the knglish took to th uw ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrender d 
and were cast into the jail Anown as the 

Black Hole” Krom this small and stifling 
room 23 persons out of 146, cam out alive 
the next day Chve who was at Madras 
Immudiately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watsons squadron, rcapturd the town 
(1757) and, as war with the krmnch had been 
proclaimed, procccded to take Chanderna 
gore. The Nawab Siraj ud Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab « 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
60,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) in which Chve, heal- 
tating on the course to be pursu routed 
the Nawab Mir Jafar was put on the throne 
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at Murshidabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at <2 340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the Distmct of the twenty-tour 
Parganas In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and im 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatcning \i 
Jatar in each case with success From 17(0 
to 1709 Clive was in England During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Vir 
Jafar and for a price put Wier Kasim in bis 
place Ihis rwer moved his capital to 
Monghjr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Niwab Wazir of Oudh He 
soon found in 1 dispute over customs dues, 
au opportunity of quarreling with the Doghah 
and th first shots fired by Ins followers wera 
the signal for a gentral rismg mn Bengal 
Alout .00 Unglishmen and 1 number of sepoye 
Wer massacred, but his tramed regiments 
w re d feated at Gherli and Oodtynullah and 
Mir hasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh But im 1764 after quelling a scpoy 
miltiny im his own camp by blowme 24 rings 
laders from the guns Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro d f xted th joirt fore 3 of Shah Alam, 
th Mughal kmp ior ind the Nawab of Oudh 
in th bittle of Buxar In 176 Clive (now 
Biron Clive of Plassey) r turned a3 Governor 

Iwo landmarks stand outin his poltey  Firsu, 
re sought the substanc although not the 
name of territomal powcr under the fiction 
ofa grant from the Mughal Emptror se 
cond h dsrd to purify the Companys 
arvice by prohibiting illicit gams, and by 
guarantecing a reasonable pay from honest 
sourc s In neith r respect were his plans 
carrl d out by his immediate successors But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Gov rmorship of Clive, 
a> our military supremacy datcs from his vic- 
tory at Plassey Pcfore Chve kft India, 
in 1767 he had rcadjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had st up a s\sem of 
Government in B ngal by which the Lnglish 
recived the revcnucs and malntained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in thc Nawab Ihe p rformance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company s 
service was hotly oppus d but carned out 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
* great and meritorious services to his country.’’ 


Warren Hastings 

The dual sy.tem of govirnment that Chve 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor in 1772 to carry out 
th riforms setiled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them tht cntire care 
and administration of the revenucs Thus 
Hastings had to undirtake the admunstrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip krancis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other membtrs of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganizud the civil service, m formed 
the system of revenue collection ,reatly im 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice an’ some sem 
ance of a police force From 1772 to 1774 be 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1776 
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under an Act of Parliament paseed in the 
previous year His financial reforms, and the | 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Smgh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the tnal of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven ycare t.lal before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges But there 18 much more 
for which his administration 1s justly famous 

The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the calainal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states 

One frontur was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a Britwh brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohillas, who were intrigumg with the 
Marathas In Westcm India he found him«ulf 
committed to the two Maratha vars (1770 82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govcrn- 
ment to place 1t8 own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con 

anes of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon whcre the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army In the South— 
where interference from Madras had alrcads 

led (1769) to what 18 hnown as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder Ali 
and the Nizam—he found the Madras Govtrn- 
ment again in conflict with those two potcn 

tates ‘Lhe Nizam he won ovr by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Lyre Coote Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years latcr a treaty 

was made with his son Tipu it was in thes 

acta of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showcd to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required He was succcedcd, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwall. 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and cs 

tablishing an a irre Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta In the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col 

lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and “‘ merchants” of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal (See article 
on Land Revenue) A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan Sr John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienccd 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and 

in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 


Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 


The French in general, and “‘the Corsican ”’ 
in ular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
In Asia A placing himself at the head of a 
t Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
ing from the Nawsb of Oudh the cession of, 


The History of India, 
he was the firet Governor-General, nominated | large tracts of territory 


in lien of ments 
overdue as subsidies for British troop, | ie then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which endcd (1799) in the fall ol 
Scringapatam and the gallant death of Jipu. 
Part of Mysor., the Carnatie, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Prosiduncy 
of today then passed to British rule Lhe 
five Maratha powcrs—the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gachwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holhar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur— 
had stil to be brought into the British 
net The Pcshwa, aftcr being deftated by 
Holkar, fled to British tcrritory and signed 
the Iraty of Bassen which kd to the 
third Maratha war (180204) as it was re- 
gardid by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence In this 
the most succcssful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Welleslty (the Duke of 
Welhngton) and Genera] (lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Aseaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad 
and laswari Latir opcrations, such as Colo’ 
ne] Monsons retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate The great acquisitions 
of trrritory made undcr Lord Wellesley proved 
80 expensive that the Court of Directors, be- 
coming impatient, scnt out Lord Cornwall's a 
sccond time to make pcact at any price He, 
howcvcr died soon after his arsival in India, 
and Sir Gorge Barlow carried on the govirn- 
ment (180. 7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the congucst of Java and 
Mauritius is foragn policy was markcd by 
another new departur, Inasmuch as he opened 
relations with thc Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Ranyit 
Singh, at Lahor, which madc that Sikb ruler 
the loval ally of the British for life 


The successor of Lord Vinto was Lord Motra 
who found himacif obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory After 
initial reversts, the English, under Gencral 
Ochttrlony, wire successful and the Ircaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British rlations with Ncpal to the present day 
For this success Lord Moira was madt Marquis 
of Hastings In the same ycar he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1617-18) 
which was made nccessary by the lawless cone 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulera of 
Native States The large number of 120,000 that 
he collectcd for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Pcshwa of Poona, protected the Rayput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British powcr more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per- 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amberst followed Lord 
Hastings and his five years’ rule (1823-98) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera- 


tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combermcre (1826) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received there twenty 
years earlicr, A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British intervention. 


Social Reform. 


A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentinck, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, saya: ‘He abo- 
lished cruel rites; he effaced humiliating 
distinctions ;he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge.” 


*) 
r Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
J from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
ww. Service of the Company, were most unpopular 
~) at the time, but were eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow-burn- 
-j ing, and the suppression—with the help of 
~, Captain Sleeman—of the professional here- 
J ditary assassins known as Thajys. In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 
The incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
hiax to take that, State also under British ad- 
ministration—where it remaimed until 1881. 
Ris rule was marked in other ways by the des- 
patch of the first steamship that made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by hia settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars, Lord William Bentinck 
left India (1834) with his programme of reforms 
uofipnished. The new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial business of 
the Company and emphasized their position as 
gmulers ofan Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown. By it the whole administration, as well 
L, as the legislation of the country, was placed 
in the hands of the Governor-General in 
~wewOuncil, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben- 
inck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
oon reneral of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 pecame the first Governor-General ot Fort 
William. Sir Charleas Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bentinck, and during his short tenure of office 
carried into execution his predecessor’s measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 


Afghan Wars. 

With the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest. Before leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of “* promoting educa- 
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tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- | 


ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions in India; but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal e . 
tion to Afghanistan, which dra ite train 
the angexation of Sind, the Sikh , and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan In the te 


of India. The frst Afghan war was under- 
takes partly to counter the Russi ad 


in Ventral Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
Object was easily attained (1830) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the SHritish. In 1841 S21 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed. The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led bis army of 
4,900 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Eljlenborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurions) gates of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni, 


Sikh Wars. 


Lord Ellenborough’s other wars—-the con- 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in (+walior—were 

followed by hie recall, and the appoiutment 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General. <A soldier Governor-General was 
not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strength was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs, Ranjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son capable of rulin 
and the khalsa, or central council of the Sik 
army, Was burning to meagure its strength 
with the British sepoys. The intrigues of two 
men, Lal Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
| supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought—at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
| Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
‘but the province was not annexed. By the 
| terms of pene the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
, recognized as Rajah; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to sasist the Sikh 
| Council of Regency, at Lahore; the Jullun- 
dur Doab was added to British territory ; the 
Sikh army was limited; and a British force 
was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah, Lord Hardinge returned to 
En (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian proconsuls. 


Dalhousie 
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besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments: but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing 5‘r Charles Napier as 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough had _re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
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the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mabomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny sprcad through the 


which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army | North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 


AS & consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849) its pacifica- 
tion being so well carricd out, under the two 
Lawrenccs that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later It remained not only quiet but 


loyal In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- | 


bark on war, this time in Burm, owing to the 
ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon 
The lower vallev of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war Jr 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousix s tenure of 
office His ‘ doctrme of lapse’ by whirh 
British rule was substituted for Indian im 
States where continued musrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, cme 
into practice in the cascs of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last namcd State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulcrs died with 
out leaving male heirs Oudh was anne xd 
on account of its musrule Dalhousie Icft 
many other marks on India He rcform d 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department iiutiated 
the raillwave, telegraphs and postal sjatem, and 
completed the great Gangis canmil He also 
detached the Governmint of Bengal from the 
tharge of the Governor Generil, and summoncd 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of Inia 
Finally, in education he laid down the hints 
of a departmnt of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measurcs than those 
devised by his predeccssors It was hie mis- 
fortune that the mutimy, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation was by many critics 
in England attnbuted to his passion for 
change. 


The Sepoy Mutiny 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1856, and in the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutimicd and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delni to Patna rose 
in rebellion Thc causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civilisation, in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued, im the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership, and in the ambition of the 
educated class-s to take a greater share in the 
government of the country Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaficction. 
Finally there was the story—not devoid of 
truth—that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahoméedans 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Daihousie’s below the number he 
considered 


Bengal Rusings in the Punjab were put down 


\by Sir John Lawrence and his subordmates, 


who armed the Sikhs, and with thu help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently ablc to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the sicge of Delhi The native armics 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours In Central India 
the contingents of sume of thc great chicts 
joined the rebcls, but Hyderabad was kept 
ie by the influence of its mimistcr, Sur dalar 
ung 

dhe mtcrest of the war centrcs round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though im other places 
misacres and fight.ng occurrd Lhe sige of 
Delhi be gan on Junc 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupi d the Ridge outside the town Barnard 
dud of cholera carly in Juls, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his placc, was obliged through illness 
to hand over thc command to Archdale Wilson 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab In the m antime the 
rébol force in Delhi was constantly added to 
bv thc arrival of ntw bodus of mutinects, 
attacks wore frequent and the losses hiavy 
cholira and sunstroke carried off many victims 
on the Ridge and whin the final assault was 
madc in Septtmbcr the Dclhi army could only 
parade 4720infantrvy, of whom 1,960 were 
Kuropeans ‘Lhe arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the battcrics on Sc pteme 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made, 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth bung held in reserve, 
Over the ruins of the Kashmur Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salki ld, Col Campbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls 
By nightfull the British, with a foss of ncarly 
1,206 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold in the city S:x days’ street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won , but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson, 


Massacre at Cawnpore. 


At Cawnporc the sepovs mutimicd on June 27 
and found in Nana Sabib, the har of fe last 
Peshwa, a willtipg Icader in spite of his former 
professions of losalty ‘There a Luropean 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 daya, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that thcy should have a safe conduct as far as 
AllaLabad They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children anc 
the women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Thelr bodies were thrown down a well just be» 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 t September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearfal hardships, 

relie force, under Havelock and Out- 


ving 
for safety. On May 10 ram, was itself invested, and the garrison was 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finaliy reduced, and mn Central India, where 
sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
agamst the disinherited Rani of Jhansi—who 
died at the head of her troops—and Tanta Lopi 


Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out 
eet by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad 
ministration from the Company to the Crown 
By that Act India was to be governed by and 
in the name of, the Sovcrcign through a Scerc 
tary of State assisted by a Council of fifteen 
mumbers At the samc time the Governor 
Gcneral recerved the title of Viceroy Ihe 
European troops of the Companv numbering 
about 24000 officers and men wer —ercatly 
rsenting the trans{cr—amalgamated with the 
Royal service and the Indian Navv was abo 
hshed On Novembrr 1, 1898, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Quc n 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and r licious 
toleration A princip] alr ady enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1533 was remforecd, and 
all of every race or creed were to bc admitted 
as far a3 possible to thos: ¢ flices in the Queens 
service for which they might be qualificd 
The aim of the Government wis to be th bene 
fit of all her subjects in India— In their pros 
perity wil] be our strenzth in their content 
ment our security, and in th ir gratitude our 
best reward ” Peace wis proclaimed in July 
1859 and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinecs to 
reccive the homage of loyal chicfs and to assure 
them that the policy of lapst’ wis at an end 
A number cf othcr important rm forms marh«d 
the closing years of Cannings Victroyalty 
Lhe India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Govcrnor General 8 Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay bv adding non othcn] 
membtre, Europcan and Indian for Icgislative 
purposes only By another Act of the same 
vear High Courts of Judicature were const: 
tuted Jo decal with the increased dibt of 
Indiz2 Mr James Wilson was sent from I ngland 
to be Financial Mimber of Counc, and to 
him are due the customs system income tax, 
liecenso duty, and State paper currency The 
caren of officc had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health eLadvy Canning dicd in 1862 and this 
hastencd his departure for Lngland where he 
died in June of that year His successor, Lord 
Elgin lived only a few months after his irivas 
in India, and was succeeded by Sir John (afte r- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the “saviour of the 
Panjab.” 


Sir John Lawrence 


The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconatructing the Indian army 
Ihe latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Kuropeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madrasa and Bombay armies one to three the 
artillery was to be almost wholly ro, ge 
Thp Te-orgaplsstion was carried out jnspite of 
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financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern, but 
opcrations in Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army in India while thc re-organising 
process was being carried on Two severe 
famines—in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868 9}—occurred, while 
sir John Lawrcnce was Viceroy and he laid 
down the principle for the first time in Indian 
history that the officers of thc Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possabit in ans to wert dcath by Starva- 
tion He also criated the Irmzation Lepart- 
ment under Col (Sir Richard) Strachiv Iwo 
commge¢ rial criscr of the time have to be noted 
One s riously threatened the tea industry in 
Jengal Ihe other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
vicars of prosperity for the Indian cotton  in- 
dustry causxd by thc American Civil War 
jhe Shire Mania howcver did no perma- 
nent harm to the trad( of Bombay, but was, 
on the oth r hand largcly responsible for the 
srs of splendid bunldinzs begun mm that city 
during the Geovernorship of Sir Bartle Fr re 
Sir John Lawrence r tired in 1869 having 
passed through every grade of the service from 
in As istint Magistracy to the Vicerovalty 
Lord Vivo, who sucecedid him created an 
Azricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance thus fostering 
ihe impulse to local self government He also 
laid the foundation for th reform of the salt 
dutics, ther by enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the mter provincial customs lincs Un- 
happily his vast schemes for the development 
of the country by extending communicatiors 
of «very kind werc not carried out to the full 
bs bim for he was murdered tr the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands in 1872 
Tord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872 6) had to exer- 
ewe «his abilitica chiefly m th province of 
finance A «8 vere famine which threatened 
Tower Bengal m 1874 was successfully warded 
off by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma The follow- 
Ing ycar was notable for the deposition of the 
Galhwar of Biroda for misgovernment, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late king Edward VII) The visit 
of the Duke of Ldinburzh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viccroy had given great pleasure to 
thos. with whom he had come in touch, and 
had establishcd a kmd of personal hok between 
India and the Crown ‘The Prince of Wales’ 
tour a1oustd unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
hid on January 1st, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
preag of India The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successve 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known The most 
strenuous evertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rapecs were spent 
in importing gram; but the loss of life was ea, 
timated at 6} millions. At this time also 
Atghan sfigirs once more became prominent, 
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Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher Ali, was found to be intriguing 
vith Russia and that fact, coupled with his 
epulse of a British mussion led to the second 
Afghan War The British forces advanced by 
hree routes—the Khyber the Kurram, and 
he Bolan—and gained all the 1mportant van 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan Sher Ali 
“ 1and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 


Khan, which was promptly broken by the | 


murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari who had b cn 
sent as English envoy to Kabul Further opcr 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia A rising of 
the tribes followed .r spite of Sir D Ste wart ¢ 
victory at Ahmed khey! and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar A _ pretender, Sirdar 
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War was averted; but the Penjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more, it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
systim of Imperial Service Jroops was orga- 
nised Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defcnces of the North-Western Frontier were 
atrengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts who was then Commanr- 
derin Chief in India Another form of pre- 
cautionsry mcasure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by ratsing the 
annuat subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs 

On the North-Eastern frontier there occurred 


Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estan | (1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu« 


lishment of peace, defcated Gen Burrows tion against the 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar {inquiry on the spot by Mr 
He was routed in turn by Siw k Roberts who Commissioner of Assam Mr 


that nicessitatcd an 
Quinton,tbe Chief 
Quinton, the 


Raja 


made a brilliant march from Kabulto Kanda-!commandr of bis escort, and others, were 
har After the British withdrawal fighting troachcrously murdirea in a confcrence and 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur,the escort wnomuiniously retrrated This dix 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputd | grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
Amur of Afghanistan until his death in 1901 frontier outposts which were brilliantly de 

In the meantime Lord Ivtton had resigned ftated Mampur was occupied by British 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceioy troops and the government of the State was 
by the new Iiberal Government lord Ripons rcorganistd under a Political Agent Jord 
administration 18 memorable for the freedom Lansdowne s term of office was distinguished 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver by several othr events such as the passing of 
nacular Press Act, for lis scheme of local cclf | the Parliamentary Act (lord Crosss Act, 
government which developed municipal inst: '1895) which increased the size of the Legisla 
tutions, and for the attempt to cxtind the tive Councils as well as the number of note 
jurisdiction of the crimima! courts in the Dis | ofhcials in them legislation aimed at social 
tricta over Europtan British subjects inde and domestic rm form among the Himdusa and 
pendently of the race or nationality of the the closing of the Indian Mints to the free ec n- 


presiding judge IJhis attempt, which crrated age of silver (15993) In Burma great progris 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended im a compromia 


in 1884 Other reforms were the re-establish ; 


ment of the Department of Revinue and Agri 
culture, the appoimtm nt of an Education Com 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis and the aboli 
tion by the Finance MWinistcr (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a numbcr of cus 
toms duties Lord Dufferm, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon m 1884, had to give hie attention 
more to extirnal than mternal affairs ont of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpind1 
for the reception of the Amur of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler, In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers ‘The capedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupicd Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibay was exiled to 


Ratnagiri, where he died on 16th December 1916, | 


His dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
to British India on the Ist of January, 1886 
The Russian Menace 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia These preparations, which cost 
over two mulion sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh, 
doring the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 


was made under Sit Alexandcr Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner comparative order Wags 
cstablished and large schemes for the cone 
struction of railwavs roads, and irrigation 
works were put in hand (The Province wag 
made a Litutenant Govirnorstip In 1897) 
Frontier Campaigns 

Lord Elgm, who succcedid Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894 was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of R» 2} crores dut to the fall in ex- 
change (In 189) the rupee fell as low ag 
ls ld) To meet this the old five per cent im- 
port duties were reimposcd on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piec goods, but not to yarn The rcorganisa- 
tion of the Army which involved the aby lition 
of the old systemof Prisidency Armes, had 
hardly been carned out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North West Frontier In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral—which had 
come under British influence two years pre 
viously when Sir H M Durand had dcmaroa. 
ted the southern and casttrn boundarics of 
Afgbanistan—was besieged and bad to be res 
cued by an expeditionary force Two years 
later the Waz Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positiong in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khyber Pass Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirab campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 oticers 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burslen on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 


Lord Curton’s Viveroyalty. 


famine of 1896 97 and by the apnearance in 
India of bubonic plague The methods taken 
to prevent the sprcad of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articlis which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 

With fame and platue Lord Curzon also, 
who saccecded ] ord Ligin mn 1899, had to deal 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end, but plague incrcased and in 1904 deaths 
from It were returned at over one million Of 
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aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a pers 
petal lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in & splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903 In 1904 Tord Curzon returned to 
England fora fuw months but was re appaint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras having actcd as Viceroy 
during his absence The chicf act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 


the many problems to which Lord Curzon! Assam—a reform dejigned to remove the 


dirccted his attention only a few can bc mtn 
tioned hcre some indr¢ed claim that his great 
est work in Iodia was not to b found in anv 
onc department but was in fact the gencral 
glaring up of the administration which he 
achicved by his unceasing cncergy and p rsonal 
example of strenuous work He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North West l ron 
tier [he Hritish garrmsons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tmbal levis and British forccs were con 
ceotratcd in British territory b hind them as 
a supyort An attcmpt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on stratcgic railwavs 
was pushed forward ‘The fact that in scven 
years he only sp nt a quarter of a million upon 
repressiv¢ m a ur 8 and onlv found it nic Ssary 
to institute ort blochade (against the Vihsud 
Waziris) is the justification of this policy of 
compromise betwe n the Jawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought In 1901 the trans 
Indus distrits of the Punjab weit s parated 
from that Provinec and togcthcr with the po 


htical charg 3 of the Malakand the Ahybcr, | 


Kurram, locht and Wana w re formed into 
the new North West Lrontxr Province und r 
& Chif Comnus ion r dir ctls responsibk to 
the Gov.rnmint of India Thit year also 
Witnessed the dcath of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the e tablishmcnt 
of an undtrstanding with his successor Habib 
wilah In 1902 the attitude of the Dalat Lama 
of Tibet being pro Russian and anti British 
jt became nectnsary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colon! (Sir Krancis) \ ounghus 
band The Dalai Lama abdicatd and a treaty 
was coniluded with his successor 
In his first year of office [ord Curzon passed 
the Act which in accordancv with the mcom 
ETPa ee of the kowl.r Commission, prac 
tically fixed the value of the rupee ab ls 4c, 
and in 1900 a Gold Risciye fund was creatid 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere chit 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorgani ing 
the governing bodics of Indian Unrveraities 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lend*rs, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks The efficiency 
vf the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans: 
port service In his relations with the Fouda- 
tory Ohiefa, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
tion as partners in adminiatratiog and he 
nded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military edacation to the sons of ruling and 


| Syste matic neglect of the trans Gangetic areas 


of Bengal which ¢voked bitt r and prolonged 
eriticism In 1900 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unabl to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re adjustment o1 relations 
b tween the Army headquarters and the Mili 
tary Department of thc Government, and 
b ing unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Gov rnment Lord Curzon was sucecedcd by 
Lord Minto,th granisonof a formcur Gover- 
nor General {t wasa stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succe dd for thc unrest which 
had Jong ben noticcd developed in one 
dircetion into open sedition The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
that province The causes of the fiood of sedl- 
tious writinzs and speeches of the many 
att mpts at assassjnation and of the boycott 
of British goods are less casily definable The 
mainspring of the unrest was a deep rooted 
antagonism to ail the principles upon which 
Westirn society especially in a democratic 
country lke England has bcen built up” 

Outside Beng il attempts to quel the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fuirly successful 
But scarcely anv province was iIrce from dise 
order of gsowe kind and though recourse was 
hid to the dc portation of persons wifhout reason 
signed undcr an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to b piss d to mect the situation wz — 
an Laplosives Act a Prevention of Seditious 
Mi etings Act and 1 Crimmal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisteriil inquiry 
in private and & tril before three judges of the 
High Court without a jurv ¢oncurrently with 
thus legmiative mcasures steps were taken to 
\t nd representative institutions In 1907 
a fiindu and a VMahomedan were appomted to 
the seerctary of stat s Council and in 1909 
a Ilindu was appomted for the first time to the 
Viceroy 8 Council The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 catried this policy farther by ruconsti- 
tutins the icgislat:sve councils and conietring 
upon them wider powers of divcussion The 
es cutive counuils of Madrasand Bombay were 
enlarged by the addition of an Indian member 

A® regards foreign policy Lord Minto’s 
Viccroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
ation (1907) between Great Britain and Russi 
[of an agreement on questions Itkely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
| Asia generally, and in Petsia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular ‘wo expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands, 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
trequently engaged off Maskat aud in the 
Persiar Gulf in operations designed to check the 
trafficin armeé through Persia and Mekran te 
the frontier of India. 
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Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hirdinge was appointed to 
succeed Iord Minto in 1910 His fitst year in 
India was marked bv the visit to Indla of the 
King Emptror and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bomba} on December 2, 1911. From there 
they procerded to Deli where, in the most 
magnificcnt durbir ever held in India the coro 
nation was procla med and yarious boons In- 
cluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were announced At the sime cer¢ 
mony His Majesty announccd the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Governor 
in Council the formation of a new Licutenant- 
Governorship for Behar Chots Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commuesioner 

In August 1913 the demolition of a 11v itor, 
attached to a mosque im Cawnpor= was mide the 
occasion of an agitation among Indiin Mihome 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore kd to heavy Joss 
of life Of those present at the mot 106 w re 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy before the cise reached the Sersions 
and His Excellency wis able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by acompromie that was 
acceptable to the lccal and other Mahomed ins 

Still morc serious trouble occurred in Septem 
ber 1914 when a riot at Budge Budge among 1 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Cana Ja 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionarv plans en 
tertained by those men ‘he sequel, reveiled 
in two conspiracy trials at Iahore showcd that 
the ‘Ghadr conspiricy was widespreid and 
had been consistentl, encouraged by Germany, 

Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy 

Lord Hardinge whose great services hid been 
rewarded with the Knightiood of the Garter 
left Indta in 1916 and was sueccedcd by Lord 
Chelmsford whose tenure of office was destined 
to be one of the Most eventful in the modern 
history of India ‘Lhe part played by Indi. in 
the war was developed in every possible wis 
Not only was the Indian Army incteased but 
the resources of the country werc developed with 
the help of the Munitions Board and Indla 
assumed responsibility for 100 mullions of the 
war debt The share of India tn the Imperial 
burden of the war was emphasised in another 
and very significant way by her representation 
in the Imperial War Cabinet in Iondon by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir § 
P (Lord) Smha On the Frontier, where thcre 
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renewal of political discussion and agitation 
which had to a great extent been in abeyance 
during the early years of the war 

Early in 1919 prolonged strikes in Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com- 
paratively little affected by the economic fre- 
sults of the war, was confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which wer none the Jess 
grave The gravitv of those problems was in- 
creased by the ravages of influenza which 18 
supposed to have caused 6000,000 dcaths 
during the winter months of 191718 Duistur- 
bances broke out 10 April as a sequel to the 
passive resistance Movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the Satvagraha Movement) which pro 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
piraiuci since the Mutiny It 1s sufficient 
here to state that in Ahmedibid Viramgam, 
Detht Tthore, Amritsar, Gujranwalla and other 
places the crowd by attacking life and pro 
pertv ind by train wreching and tearing up 
rulway lines and telegraph wires, provohed a 
situation which could only be met by the pro- 
Climation of martial liw and the enforcement 
of military measures for the protection of law 
abiding subjects and for the suppression of 
disorder 

1 \aggerated reports of those riots and of the 
effect of the Rowlatt Act mav be presumed to 
have had gomc influence on the Amur of Afgha 
nistun when he declired war and imvaded 
British territory Amir Habibullah Khan who 
had been loyal to his treaty oblig tions through- 
out the war, was murdercd in February and, 
aftcr a brief occupition of the throne by his 
brother Nasrulia Khan, hig son Amanuli& bad 
been declared Amir A sequel to this war was 
the renewal of trouble alon,z a grcat part of the 
Notth Western frontier where the tribesmen 
who had at first appeared to be :mpressed by 
the British successes tonk the oficnsive ag unst 
wir advance po-ts cspecially in southcrn Wazi- 
ristan the operations which necessarily fol- 
Lywed and the gevcritv of the hghting were on 
a scale never previously reachcd 1p frontic; war, 
and made the campiign of ur usual length 

The Government of India Bill, embody ng Mr 
Montagu 3 proposals for the populamsation of the 
system of Government was passed in December 

The next year 1920 more than any which 
preceded it was distinguished by political agita 
tion ‘The cause of this was in part the indigna 
tion created by the facts disclosed in the report 
of the Hunter Commission on the oupbreaks 
of 1919 in the Punjab and eisewherc, and the 


had been numerous though eomparatively | stimulus given to the Khilafat agitation by the 


slight disturbances in 1914 15, & punitive expe 
dition had 
Mahsuds 


In1917 Mr Montagu, who had succecdec 
Mr Chamberlain as Secretary of State, carritd 
out the latter's intention of Visiting India =‘ Lhe 
result of the visit was shown im the following 
year when 4 report was issued containing 
what is known as the jomt scheme of reform 
evolved by the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy Shortly after this report there was 
issued a report by the Special Committee 
of ning f over which Mr Justice Rowlatt 
presided, into seditious crime {n India That 
report and the legwlation whish followed in 
conse of it, together with the ennounce- 
ment of the vroposed refotm ggheme, led to a 


to be undertaken against the 


| terms of the Peact treaty with furkcy 


Lord Reading's Viceroyalty. 
The fruits of agitation were reaped in plenty 
1n 1921 the first year of Lord Reading’s term of 
ofhce Murderous outbreaks at Malegaon, 


, Dharwar and clsewhere were followed by a 


rebellion of the Moplahs in Malabar which as- 
sumt d the most serious proportions and necessi- 
tated prolonged military operations 

It had been arranged that H BR H the Prince 
of Walcs should visit India at the end of 1920 
and should open the new Councils in 1921, but, 
for reasons of health, that visit had to be post- 
poned, and H R H the Duke of Connaught 
came to Fadia early in 1921 in order to open 
the new Councils, The Prince's viait took place 
iu 1921-22 and wae essentially non-political, 


The Salt Tax. 


The enthusiasm with which the Prince was 
gtected during his tour was very marked 
But simultaneously with the loyai display riots 
broke out in more than one of the cities which 
he visited But aiter the :mpriscnment of some 
of the ieading agitatorsin the early part of 1922 
the country cajoycd compirative quict exc} t 
in the Punjab where the Akali movement mong 
the Sikhs which had started 98 @ puritan rol) 
gious Movement developod into a politic il 
Movement atiiodid by constant and wide 
Bprerd disorier the enhanced position ot India 
in the Jmpir ard the josition of India wa 
nation cutiiine wt vcls into the werk of the 
Teague of Nations were emp) asiscd durmeg the 
year Lv the tour of the Dominions un Jettakin 
by the Hon S Siti 

The Salt Tax 

Taryin 19., a gret dea) of criticism was 
excited Ly Jlcrd Readings certification of the 
doubling of the sat iia under the yowers 
conicired Ly the Reformed constitution in 
opposition to the Cliarly exzressed wall of tis 
Legislative Assen bly Objection Wir taken 
fo this step nof so much Tecaue an mere is 
mthe Slt Lox had dalwiys been locked upon 
asa meigure to Which resort sheuld Le made 
only in grave Cm Teemies as} cause the finan 
cal powers of th elccted chamber much en 
phasiscd ip the Montaeu Chelmsford Jepert 
wore thus shown to Le cayable of restr ¢ ton 

Break up of non co operation 

TWO Cillse mtine! during the ycar t 
Wahentle posifio of the c\trenist Lh 
first was the split in the Congress the secon! 
the rise of comminal feclimg between Hindus 
ind Mahomedins ihe Congress spht was 
Jronzht ibout 1s Vr ( AeoDis who rethsing 
no doubt that Mr Ganih: hid failed and it 
Ww unlikely that av other man would have 
grouter success ty a ts id viherence to Ii me 
thods dccarcd in tavour of stwiding for the 
Councils 

dhe othet ciuee was the Jisippearance of the 
sutface unity between Hindus anl Miho 
midans which Mr Gind]) helped bv strong 
fc ing among Mihonxdans on the Lurhish 
qu stion had temporanly contrived = dhe 
‘it was followcd by the tormation ot 
two pin DTondu movements the shuddt: 
Inovement announced b} Swam: Shradhanind, 
Which aimed at thc re conversion to Hindus n 
ofthe Malkhina Kajyuts id othcr low class 
Ouvcupints of the fringe of Isiam and the 
Sain ithan wovement of which Pandit Mulaviya 
Was the sponsor wd which aimed at teaching 
Hindus physical exercises and sword play s0 
that they might be the better able to protect 
themsely<s hcse two movements greatiy 
ivitated tlie Mahomelans, and during the year 
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Voluntanly abdicated Somewhat ludicrously 
the Akalis turned him into a marcyr and the 
movement became gufficiently formidable tor 
both the Akal) Dal and the Shrmes Committee 
to be declared illegal associations Many ar- 
rcosts werr made but owing to the lack or 
unitv in the extren ist camp an attempt of the 
Congress to secure 4'] India support tor the Aka- 
lis had a meagr result 

During the vear there were an unusual num- 
ber of fiontser outrages Several officers were 
shot and worldwide attention was attracted 
by the kidnapping of Molly Dlhs after the 
murder of her mother, and by her heroic rescue 
by Mrs Starr Conyled with the slow rate of 
yrogrcss of the operations in Waziristan these 
coutinued incidents provohed some comment 

There w1s also a sensaticnal revival of the 
p e war anarchical socicties in Fengal but the 
rane of their achicvements wis small 

Mr Gandhis Release 

Mr Gindlis yicm iture reicase from Lercwd 1 
Jul in conscquence ¢f an operation for ip 
Tcndicitis temyoraril, revived the drocyineg 
hoyes of the extremust Lut any ider thit he 
woud orgimize wncther huce anti Covcrnment 
m vement wag riyidls shattend Lhe breach 
letwcen him and Mr Das steadily widened 
aud the belief of Hindu yp lticlins in Mr 
( indhig eccmmon sense dima ished thong! their 
ste m for his charicttr remau d as high 
axever Morcover the fcelin, tutween Hindus 
and Mahomedaus which had suddenly ay pc aired 
the Lrevious year dirhened the whcele fice ot 
the country Withithe at htion of the Khila 
iit by Mustapha Kemal in Warch the raison 
def> of the timous pact betwecn Mr Gandhi 
inc the Alis wis de-troved and anim «ty no 
lon. r felt the restrunt ot political exy ediency 
The Hindu conv rsion and of,anization move 
ments ot Shuddhi ani Sanjathun were ( pposed 
ty exactly piuallel Mahomedan movycments, 
wl jk und Zan wm rumours were frequent 
thit some mvstermus All Indiv Myhomedan 
chyuc wis planning wiressiye action atainst 
Hindus ind ex rement was brou.bt fo fever 
heit bv the ricts in the Frontier Province, 
th tunjib, the United Lrovinces, Dehh Cal 
eitty the Central Provines and Hydei2had 
which broke out durmz the autumn season of 
reh.10us festivals Jn september Mr Gindh 
decided on a 21 days fist, which he successfully 
accomplished partly, 28 an explition for his 
share im the bad feeling and pirtly to draw the 
attention cf the countiy to the urgency cf the 
probikm Simultancously a conference of re- 
resentatives of 1] communities, including the 

etropolitan and other English visitors Wap 
called at Dell to decide what steps could be 
taken to bring about a bettcr state of affairs 


there were between fiitecn and twenty serious 1he conference passed some excellent resolutions, 


Hindu Mahomedan riots, 


of India 
Violent Movements, 

In the Punjab the Akal1 movement showed 
&ll increasing tendency to forget the teachings 
of Mr Gandhi ‘The Babar Akalis murdervd 
Several of their co-religionists whose political 
Views thuy did not spores and the Akali Dal 

Came & more de 
tion, acting directly under the orders of the 
cision gt inst the neigh 
overnment and intrigue n ° 
bouring state of Patiala, the Maharaja of Nabha 


occurring 10 all parts | 


After a career of am 


but on the very day when Mr Gandhis fast 
ended riots again broke out, and what gave 
the matter a grave aspect was that the date of 
the rio1s had been predicted and it was commonly 
said that they had becn carefully planned for 
that very day 
Reforms Imperiuled. 
The year saw the final collapse of non-to- 


nitely military organisa-;operation Though Mi Gandhi and as dwind 


ling band of followers clung to AAaddur and tho 
triple boycott, lawyers returned to their 
oes, Iboys and students finally dés- 


paired of national education, and the bit 
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brains of non-co-operation followed Mr Das 
into the Councils The programme announced 
by Mr Das was to wreck the Reforms, 
and in this ambition he was reasonably near 
success Obstruttre tactics effected the 
resignation of the Ministers in the 
Provinces and Bengal and left thesé two provin 
tésto be administered by Governors without 
democratic help, but in other parts of India the 
Councils did well in the circumstances 


Underground the revolutionary movement 


continued A series of assassinations took place! to the iction of the Compuny 


Central | 
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co-operation ’"—a phrase denoting a critical 
attitudé towards Government coupled with 
readiness in certain circumstances to receive @ 
luctative post from Government The politi- 
cal sky, in f3ct, brightened considerably 


Strikes and Inquiries —During the jear 


| there were two serious sfiihes, exch of which 


lasted two and a hilf months ‘The first was 
on the North Western Kaillwav and concerned 
the dismissil of certiuin ofheils of a rulway 
Worker» union In the end the men submitted 
Ihe other wis 


ip Bengal and Mr Das incurred bitter critiusm! a complete «trike ot the Bombay mills involving 


by asgociiting himself with a tribute to the 
murderer of an inoffensive Englishman in Cal: 
cutta 
Inquiries 

The investigations of the Tariff Board ap 
pointed by Government to inquire which mdus 
tries were suited for the application of the 
ofhcial policy of Protection were continued It 
was decided to give protection to coal ind 
stccl, as two staple industries without which 
India could never become a great industrial 
country. 


Another inquiry of great importauce was that 
conducted by the Lee Commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lee of Larehim Lhe 
Commission, Which was appomted to invesfl 
gate the working of the Reforms, issued a report 
which had as fivourable a reception 1s could 
be expected The report made certain rtcom- 
mendations for increasing the speed of Indianisa 
tion and provinculisation and also proposed 
some slight increases in the piy of officials 


The third attempt to chmh Evcrest came viry 
near to success <A height 60 fect trom the top 
was 16ached, but in an effort fo accomplish the 
Inst stretch Mallory and Irvine were killed 
It was not established whether they had or had 
not reached the top 


Despite the proclamation of a bovcott by the 
non co-operators India partiuipited succtesfulls 
10 the Empire Exhibition at Wembliy India 
wag also represented for the first time in the 
Olympic Games. 


India in 1925. 


In 1925 the extremists received a sad blow by 
the death of Mr C R Das leader of the Swarajist 


Party His dewth took the Party completels 
nback, and the counsel of Mr Gandhi had to be 
sought in order to deal with this disastrous 
situation Mr Gandhi sent an invitition to 
Atrahindo Ghose a Benali lifterafeur and repu 


ted thaumaturge who since the assassinations 


ot 1908 and 1909 has been living on Irench 
territory at Pondicherry, to tak (command of 
the Swarajist band Mr Gho-e declined with 
thanks, and the lot thereupon fell upon Mr Sen 
Gupta, a Bengal politician of whom for the rest 
of the jear little was heard outside Bengal 


From this post the fallng away of Swarajists 
0 


from the austere princuple of ruthless and 


over a hunirei thousin{! men in consequence 
of in announcement by the mill owners of 4n 
eleven per cent cut in wi.es = Lhts strike had 
4 very happy conclusion, in a proclimation by 
the Viceroy abolishing the Dxcise Duty—a long- 
Atandinzg giievance in Bomb ln response 
to thi» clement act the owners restored wages 
to their previous level and the men returned 
to work 

lhe (Committee appointed by Government to 
inquire into Indiun Laxation bronzht its investi 
gitions to a clo e ind the Currencs Commission 
started work towards the end of the year 


Crime -Owing to the collap-6 of non co 
operition 8) called political crime dwindled 
away though there were many cases of moting 
Jetween Vaihomedans and Hindus The most 
Sensitioni) cise of the yeir wis the attempt 
t> khidnip from Bombiv Mumtaz Be um an es- 
favourite of the Mahirajih of Indore In the 
ittempt Mr biwla a member ot the Bombay 
Corporation who wis then fmendly with Wum 
tiy be,um = was shot dead Mumt.iz received 
birious Injulies and so dij four British ofhiers 
who trrivelonthes eneof the crime just in time 
to prevent the sbduction Lhree «f the men 
concerned were sentencel to derth and four 
others to Iong sentcnces but doul ts were treely 
expre sel in the Press whether the crime hid 
been tracel to ita source In another case 
which attractel 1 great deul ot notice a Buro 


[pean was convicted of an attempt to sell in 


Bomb.) coc une worth Rs 50 000 


Foreign Affairs —lhle stite of affurs in 
Afghams-t in cause l growing ipprehension After 
the suppression ot the Khost rebellion the 
Atghin Government tound it prudent to pro 
pitiate the reliwious party which was ilarmed 
by the progresive poly of the guthouties jo 
Kabul Hence tollowed the stoning to death 
ot some Ahmadis the hanging of an Hahan, 
Piperno who had shot in Afghin policeman 
and hid subsequentiv bren allowed to pay blood 
money to his relitives in accordance with Mus 
lim Jaw and the trial of a Czechoslovakian pro 
fessor from the University of Leipziz, whose 
crime was thit jn 1 scutfie with an Afghan whose 
horse shied at his car his revolver went oft and 
shot the Atghin Another matte: of parti 
cular interest t» Indian Mahomedvns was the 


irreconcilable obstruction proceeded apace ®¥cce-ses of Ibn Saud in Arabia which give rise 


Firat Mr Tambe, a Swarayist in the Central 
Provinces, accepted an Executive Councillor 
B. 
a 
in the Assembly and expressed his readiness 


if necessary to meet the Viceroy nine times a day 
and then others in Bombay and the Oen 


hip from the alien Government, next Mr Patel, 
Bombay Swarajist, took the Presidential chair At the close of the year a deputation of 


to hestel arguments and fracas all over the 
country and senously compromised the e)tre- 
mist Mahomedan leaders. 


Indjans arrivei in India trom South Africa, to 
lay “heir troubles before the Viceroy and the 
country, while a deputation from India went to 


Provinces adopted the policy of “responsive; South Africa. 
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The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
Was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India representa the slow evolution from con- 
ditione established to meet trading requiremente. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing dircct trade with 
the Last and were grarted a charter of incorpo- 
ration The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Duirec- 
tora ‘Lhe factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort Wilham), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
aisting of the senior servants of the Company 
The three ‘“ Presidcncies*’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed 


The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigucs of the French on the Last Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri 
torial responsibility m spite of their own de 
stres and the insistent orders of the Directors 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutual y independtnt and un- 
wicldy councils of the merchants at the Prosi 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses Par 
hamcent intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort Wilkam (Bengal), and thc 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established 
The subordinate Presidcncies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre 
vious consent of the Governor General of 
Bengal in Council except in cases of imminent 
neccesity Pitts Act of 1784 which establish 
ed the Board of Controlin England vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Comsander in Chikf of the Preal- 
dency Army. Ihe eontrol of the Govcrnor- 
General in-Council was somewhat extendcd, 
as it was again bythe Charter Act of 1793 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelkd to close tts commercial business 


_of historic estates 


and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of Iegislation in the Governor« 
General m Council and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent« 
Ing the Crown became known as the Viceroy, 
The Governor-General is the sole representa: 
tive of the Crown in India he is assisted by a 
Council composed of high officiale, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the administration 


Functions of Government. 


The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world It clatms a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agricultumsts to non agricultur- 
ists Jt undertakes the management of landed 
estates wher the proprictor 15 disqualified 
In times of famine it undertakes rehef work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale 
It manages a vast forest property and 1s the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium 
lt owns the bulh of the railways of the country 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them, it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works, tt 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems, it has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It kinds monev to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionaily to owners 
It eontrols the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sansary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character 
fhe Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one fifth of its popue 
lation The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
wa® definitely reguiated by the Reform Act of 
1919 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 


ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with tary 


the rules framed under it—almost as important 
in their provisions as the Act itaelf—came nfo 
Geral operation ip January 1921, The Act 


was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in 
Tndia in the wimter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford}, the results of which were 
embodied in their Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform isguedin the spring af 1918, 
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The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured India in the wmter of 1918-19, and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919 
A third Committee was appomted durmg the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while he Governm nt of 
India Bul] was under exammation by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Honses of Parla- 
ment The Jomt Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Repoit on the bill 
which was passed in a form practically ident! 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919 


The Divisions —Bnitish India for adm 
nistrative purposcs is divided mfto 15 pro 
Vinces, each with its separate Local Govern 
ment or admimustration In mune of the 
provinces—the three Presidencies of Madras 
Bombay and Bengal the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab Bihar ind 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam—the Local Government consists of a 
Governor, an Lxecutive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded f10m the 
original scheme, was brought into line with it 
An Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Butma a Governor’s Province, with a Go 
Vernor an Evecutive Council and Ministirs 
and a Tegisilatixe Council elected on a 
veTy democratic iranchise, which gave the 
vote to women The remammg si pro 
Viices are directly administered by (ef 
Commussioners, who are technically mere agcnts 
of the Central Government of India No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these si; minor 
provinces 


Dyarchy —In these nine provinces the ex 


entiva OQavarnmant 1a a dnal nroaniom thinh 


by the King This body 18 responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
‘ reserved’ ‘lhe other half of the executive 
ofganibm is the Governor acting with the ad 
vice of Ministers who are appointed by him 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council To the Governor acting with Mi 
nistergs 18 entrusted the admunutration of 
‘¢ transferred ”’ subjects. 


The Obiject—The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view ‘Their 
primary object was to devise a plan which | 
would tender possible the imtroduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern 
ments in India, both central and provincial, 
received ther mandates from the British 
Parhament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responst- 
ble to Parhament for the administration o 


Jadsan affairs. 
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The Provinces —Starting from the pre- 
mise that 16 was m the provinces that the first 
substantial stops must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
for a chapelihal | demarcation of the functions 
to be exerci by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity No attempt 
was made im this connection to hmuit the 
field open to the Indian IJegislature, which 
stil] retins a concument (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces m general and 
of mdividual provinces, but the rules under 
the Act proviie speenfically for the 
exercise of this right in certaim specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act procceds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously obsersed which will confine 
mtervention by the Indian J egislature 
In provincial affairs to mattors so 
specified 


Finance—The ‘revenues 0! India’— 
or, rather their sources—are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govetn« 
ments the JProvincial Governments lave 
now almost complete control over th 
administration of thor ‘“ allocated ” 
revenuts, they have power to supe 
plement them by rammg Joins on the 
security of these revenues, and ther 
right, subject m crtain cases to the 
Governor Generils sanction, to mitimte new 
taxation m asures 18 formally recogniced 


It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenucs between 
the Central and Provinciil Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit This deficit 1s to be met in part 
by an annual contmbution from seven oi 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing tothe compara- 
tive exiguousness and inclasticity ol its own 


UX5 lakhs, OL WOILN Maaras 
contributts Rs 48 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs 
175 lakhs and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Rs 15 liaLhs to Rs 
64 lakhs ‘The annual contnmbujion 1s in 
no case to be subject to merease ip 
the future and 1f reduction of the aggr- 
gate 18 found posuble bv the Government 
of India reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
gev eral provinces 


Responsibility —The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincia} 
Legisiatrve Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent as a 
mmimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled the 


tive Council of any “Governor's province” 
ere see the franchise to women. The 


outset 18 HS 
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following table shows the strength and composition of each of the Provincial Councils -— 








Provines. 


Elected, 


ahaa 


Nominated and et-officio- 


Total. 





Officials. | Non-offic’s!s, 


mee nena een nee ee EEE, 


Madras se 


Bombay 


Bengal .. ee 


United Provinces .. 


Punjab 


Bihar and Orissa .. 


Central Provinces .. 


ae 


Assam 


Burma 


¢@ ss ee es ee 


98 £3 6 27 
86 20 6 li 
113 20 6 139 
100 18 5 158 
71 16 | 6 93 
76 | 18 9 168 
58 10 5 68 
39 9 5 63 
78 | 1s g 101 


te 


The figures for ofi:cials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; ¢g., if there are only 
16 officials (nominated snd ez-oficio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must be seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ez-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at prescnt four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar afd Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 
number of Indian and British members except 





' In Bihar and Orissa (which has an Indian Gover- 


nor), where two of the three members are British 
officials, 


Electorates.—The electorates ir each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
ot the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves, Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, atable showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) wil) 
give a ‘suthciently clear idea of the general 
position. 





No. of Members 
No. of returnable by 
Class of Electorate. Electorates of § Electorates of 
this Class. this Class. 
Non-Muhammadan i. es we CS 42 46 
Muhammadan as ee ee ee ee ee $4 g9g 
European oe ea ee ee ee se ee 3 5 
Angio-Indian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed H 2 
European and Asiatic descent), 

Landhotders ee 68 ee ea ee e ee 6 6 
University ee ee ee ee ee oe ae 1 l 
Commerce and Industry .. es es re - ‘ 8 15 
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Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terrt!- 
torial basis, 2 e, each constituency consists of a 
group of electors having the prescmbed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti 
tuency of that class, who mhabit a particular 
area ‘The normal area for a “‘ Muhammadan ” 
or ‘ non Muhimmadan’”’ constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a glioup of adjacent municipyl towns Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate coustitucncies, six ‘non Muham 
madan’ and two “ Muhammadan”’ the latter 
of course being cotermimous with the former 


Lhroughout the electoral rules there runs 1 
gencral classification of the various kinds of 
constituencics into two broad catcgories, those 
which are designed torepresent special inter- 
ests, such as Landholders, Universities, Plan 
ters or Comn crce being deseribed as ‘‘special ’ 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 


racial distinction—Mubammadan, Luropean 
Sikh, ete—bcimg known as “* gencral” 
constituencies 
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Voters’ Qualifications—The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and conzequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of come or property values Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
18 based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but In all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
1ve of the amount of their income or property 
The actual number of voters registered in each 
province on the rolls prepared under the new 
Act are shown in the following table — 


1920 1923. 
Madras i 1,258,156 1,283,023 
Bombay ; oes 548,419 630,478 
Be nzal 1 021,418 1,044 166 
(nited Provinces . 1847278 1509,127 
Punjab 505 361 627 618 
Bihar and Ones2 827,064 338,507 
Central Provinces . 144,737 152,568 
Asam 293,191 224,063 


POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In origin the legislative authonty m Briti-h 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, oi the Governor) with 
his Lxecutive Council, ‘ for the purpose of 
legistation 
were added to the ELsecutive Council certain 
** additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor General or the Governor, as the case 
might be A Council so constituted had origin 
ally no powers or duties beyond tho e immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legisiativ> measure which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of egisiative measures In conrse of time the 
number of “‘ additional’? members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-official In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non official mem- 
bers, and the funecuions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
ee ie interest, and of criticising and discussing 
he kudget proposals of the Executave Govern- 
ment ‘This extension of the powers of the 
CounciJa was in the mai the result of the “‘ Mor- 
ley-Minto Act” of 1909 The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it 
Lord Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that, notwithstanding the te: us of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 

era of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
ative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising tho discussion of the 
annual financial] statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 


might be imposed by the rules, and these rules | 


When met for this purpose there’ 


recognised the nght of the Councilsto vote on 
mofions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
a3 the means of selecting non official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 


| province ofa non official (though not, save in on? 


province, an elected) majority. A further import- 


| ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 


Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence antl subse- 
quently created. 


Old System —But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1918 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 
enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
official element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquiled o considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view ofthe fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the ere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
pc pulad control, and over matters outside the 
egislative sphere the Councils had no contro}. 
ing voice at all. 
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The Changes.—The most important changer 
made by the Act of 1910 in the powers of the| 
Provincial Councils were— 


(t) the power to vote (and consequently tc 
withhold) supplies ; 

(24) a greatly enhanced freedom of inttiation 
in the matter of legislatioa , and 


(ut) power to frame thelr own rules of proces 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover-| 
nor’s concurrence. 


A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence 


ment 18 the right to elect their own President | 


At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start abi | Council has 
an elected Deputy President h 

(who formerly was ez o 


e Governor Of Provincial subjects into 
o President of his| 
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(vv) Salaries and yensions of persons appomt- 
ed by or with the approval o His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Counci , and 


(v) Salaries of judges of the hizh court of the 


. province and of the advocate-general 


If any question arises whether any proposcd 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 


Executive and Legislature —In the light 
of these facts 1t is now possible to expl.m more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature The 
dual character of the former has already becn 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 

reserved * and 
The rules under the 


‘* transferred ”’ categories 


Legislative Counci!) no longer has any direct’ ct Drescrit ea list of 20 subjects which are trans- 


connection with its proceedings The first 


named of these newly acquired powers is of, 


sufficient importance to require a detailed ex 
planation of its scope, which can best be giver 


in the terms of the Act itself (section 72p) 


72D —(1) The provisions contamed 11 tm 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors’ legislative councils 


(2) The estimated annual expenditure an 
revenue of the province shall be aid mn the form 
of a atatement before the council in each year 
and the proposals of the local government fo1 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demand 
for grants The courcl may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therem referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc 
lion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed — 


Provided that— 


(a) the local government shall have power in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if + had 
reen assented to, notwithstanding the with 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, 1f the demand relates. 
to a reserved subject, and the governor ccrtifier 
that the expenditure proviges for by the de 
mand is essential to the discharge of his res 
poneibility for the subject , and 


(0) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency,to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province,or for the carry ing 
on of any department ; and 


(c) no proposalfor the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other muneys for any purpose 
shal] be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 


(8) Nothing in the foregoing sub section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure — 


(f) Oontributions payable by the local govern 
men. to the Governor-Genera 


ae and sinking fund charges on 


(s##) iture of which the 


amount 
prescribed by or under any law ; and ¥ 


in Courtcil, and 


ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers the more important of 
which are J ocal Self Government Medical Ad- 
rainistration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations) Pubhe Works Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Devclopment of Industrie, 
The “ reserved ” subjects com} ris¢ all those in 
the list of “ provincial (as distinct from cen- 
tral *’) subjects which are not transferred 


Machinery —No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the machmery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council 
decisions are taken at the (ouncil Eoard, a‘ 
before by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled as before, to overrule “uch a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he d sagrees 
with it For such decisions the Governor 10 
Council remains as before, responsible to the 
sade | of State and Parhament, and on ques 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a majol 
ity of the Legniative Council But the whole 
spirit of the Act and the ealstence of a large 
non official elected majority mn every Provincial 
Legislative Council 18 an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis 
tration of reserved subjects A further and not 
less important factor 1s the existence m the 
Government, side by sile with the Faccutive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appo'nted from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not chirged bv law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the tians- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opimions felt by 
their colleagues mn the Executive Council But 
these factors, while they will doubtless icad to 
constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislavure, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions 1n the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibihity to Parliament in the ‘ast resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the nght of His 
Majesty's Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 


require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
cad. in the last r of tho electorate 
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Transfer of Contro).— With regard to trans- 
ferred subj the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into poe 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council haa charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a ed list of “‘ reserved’ subjects or “* de- 

ments,’ so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
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*‘is not possible but that in India, as in al other 
**countries, mistakes will be made by 

‘‘acting with the approval of a majority of the 
ie Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
(‘learning except through experience and 
‘the realisation of responsibility,” 


Provision of Funds.—The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made “ for 


| 


cular transferred ‘‘departments’’ which are'‘‘ the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility i ‘‘purpose of suck ‘administration’ (6, the 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Ex- “administration of transferred subjects by the 
ecutive Council, to the Government of India, ‘‘Governor acting with Ministers’. Probably 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but the best description available of the method 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which adopted by the rules for the settlement of th's 
he is an elected member and from which he is matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
selected by the Governor as commanding or , Select Committee whose proposals have been 
likely to command the support of the majority followed with one modification only to enable 


of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qua ify its con- 
trol over the “‘ reserved” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincia) Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
ita mandate; and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use whirh he makes of his vote 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects Is “the Governor acting with Ministers 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further, the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and hres pee of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal! of a de ent from 
the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 
which, in his judgment, was {ncompatible 
with the maintenance of and tranguillity; 
the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
ative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
treedom. “If after hearing all the arguments,” 
0 the Committee, “Ministers shonid 
“decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
** opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
“ ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way 
‘4 fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
‘¢ i¢ may subsequently be necessary for him to 
“* vote any particular piece of legislation, “It 


the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ‘’ order 
, of allocation” or to modify it in accordance 
with ther joint wishes. @ passage is as 
follows :— 

‘*The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
‘reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certain ciroums- 
tances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and the 
are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenucs and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, uf the 
Governor, n the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, finds 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the x. 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the sug ‘estion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue sho _—ibe allocated to 
reserved and certalu sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Goy- 
ernor should allocate a definite i ter 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
bis shot . age ~ ices to trans- 
erred subjects, and similaily a proportion 
though not necessarily the same Fraction 0 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover. 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an ent 
which both sides of the Government equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different aitare heada 
iin the budget of the province for preceding 

shall hold good, 


| financial year 
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The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to asst and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
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of the Legislative Council to direct the pobcy 
of reserved subjects, but on the other hand 
the Executive Councal should be helpful to 
Ministers in their dewre to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to ther care On the 
Governor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitamate 


a means for enabling Ministers or a majority! needs of both sets of his advisers.” 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the nine “ Governors’ provinces’’ are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
consider*ble modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secrctary of State in 
Councilonthe other ‘The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appomtment of more than 81x meinbers 
of the Governor-General s Lxecutive Council 
(which, however, has had the far reaching 
consequence that three of the eight mr mbers otf 
the Council! are now Indians), and the reconsti- 


tution in a much more enlarged, representative | 


and independcnt form of the central Icgisla 
ture It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor General 3 Lie- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
‘‘additional members”? appomted to  abbsist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the exmtence of ‘ addi 
tional members,’’ who of course under Lord 
Morley s Act greatly preponderated m numbers 
over the members proper, +¢, the Lxecutive 
Councilors, stil] persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919, That Act, however has en- 
tirely remodelled the “Indian Legislatu: ,’’ 
as 14 18 now called which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governors province 
a@ legislature with all the inhtrent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
88 are specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers, The 
** Council of State ” contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent eBerar, who, though technically 
nominated, 18 nominated as the result ot 
elections hold in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be offiuals ‘The 
** Legislative Assembly” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member, who, though actually elected, is tech- 
y a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, 26 are required to be officials The 
members of the Governor-Genoral’s Lxecutive 
Council ara not ex-officio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has te be appomted 
® member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he 18 a mem- 
ber. Any member of the Executive Council 
~ 1¥; however, speak in either Chamber 
® President of the Upper Chamber is a 


* 


} 


eee 


ee of the Governor-General, as also, foréhe 
four yeare after the constitution of the. 


Champer, is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly But after that period the Lower 
Chamber 18 to elect 1t8 own President, and 1 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State 18 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years, but either Chamber, or both aumul 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor General. 


Election —The method of election for 
loth Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors 1s considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, 1¢ 18 a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part imdirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists Generally speak- 
ing the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
1s on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already desenbed except that, 
firstly, the propertv quakfication for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours 18 not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
tha. the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencics 
for the Provineial Council The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis, 
that is a fi.ed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber 18 assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 


The following table shows the allotment of 


the clective scats — 
Legislative Council of 


Assembly State. 


Madras sis 16 5 
Bombay : 16 6 
Bengal os 17 6 
United Provinces 16 5 
Punjab or 12 4 
Bibar and Orissa 12 e 
Centra! Provinces 6 9 
Assam be 4 1 
Burma — 4 2 
Delhi e¢ 1 ae 
104 $4 

Since the area which returns pau 80 

members to a Provincial Council is the same 


as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly—namely, the 
entire province in each case—-it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
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larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it 18 generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, 1 may be 
og that the normal area unit in the case of 
he Legislative Assembly 1s the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
gloner),. 


The Franchise :—The general result of the 
firet franchise arrangements under the Act 1 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elco- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these soters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to thos scats m the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province Yhe qualifications for candidatuie 
for the Legislative Assembly aro thu same in 
each province, m tatvs mutandis, a8 for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate cin 
show that he resides somewhere within the pto- 
vince, no closer conntction with his particular 
constituency 1s insisted upon 


The franchise for the Council] of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Cvuncil 
and the Legislative Assembly Lhe concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a ‘‘ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen and thu» to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
‘true revising Chamber’ With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative toa high 
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property qualificat.on—adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country—the rules admit as qual- 
fications certaim personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
admimustratiye expenence or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment Examples of these 

ualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of 1ts predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalnties and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 


Powers -—-Ihe powers and duties of the 
Indian legistature difter but little in character 
within the “* cential ’’ sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and 3t has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
tutroducc responsible government at the centre, 
the step im that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
the Lxeeutinve Government of India remains 
legally responsible a3 a whole forthe proper fulfils 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parhament it follows that the powers conferred 
on provincial Goycrnors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Counell on leguwlation or 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
Generi] in hs relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, lesa restricted in their operation 
thanin the proviness, that is to say, they 
covwr the whole fild and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act makes no 
In the part played by the India Office in 
ths administration of Indian affairs Shyghi 
alterations have been effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of Statc’s Council, and some 
rclaxations have been made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions now exist which will undoubtedly as tin ¢ 
goes on have a material effect on the activilies 
of the Office as 1t 18 now constituted <A High 
Commussioner for India has been appointcd fo1 
the purpose of taking over, as the dircct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which 13 of the nature ot 
agency, a3 distinct from administrative supcr- 
vision and control ‘The process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this 
transfer will necessarilv be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery i1 Lngland for Government 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident m 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 


structural changes 


Indian students m Insland Concurrently 
with this change, 1t 13 now possible to defray 
from British reventcs the salarics of the Secre 

tarv of State and of the Parlivmentary Under 

Secritary and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of India Office *taff and general maintenance 
which 18 attributahle to the exercise of its ad 

ministrative a8 distinct from purely agency 
functions 


In due course the apportionment to British 
(stimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
it exsts after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed , then the silanes of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only exyAnses in the 
Unittd kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues. 
Until that timc arrives, however, an estimate 
was the onlv basis for settlement, and for five 
years trom 1920 21 the cost of the India Office 
payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
13650, which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under Sccretary, and a contribution of 40,000 , 
which has for some years been made by the 
[reasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recommendations of the Welby 
Commission, 


THE FUTURE. 


The Act of 19019 and its provisions are will enable “the progressive realisation of 
. It is intended, not responsible Government in Bri 
to set up a new and permanent constitution, an 
but to maks such changes in the law as of the Act was cicarly expressed in its Preamble 


essentially transitional 


tish Indin os 
tegral part of the Empire.” This feature 
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but although the Preamble finds no place in the means of affording to Parliament criteria for 
law as amended by the Act of 1019, that law | determmmey ‘‘the time and manner of each 


now contains provision for the appomtment, 
after a period of 10 years’ trial of the law in its 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commussion 
“for the purpose of inquimng mto the working 
of the system of government the growth of edu- 
cation, and the development of representative 
institutions in British India, and matters con- 
nected therewith ” and such a Commnssion when 
appointed, 15 directed to ‘report as to whethir 
it 19 desirable to establish the principle ot res 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government 
then cxisting’’? in British India Had it been 
possible to Icgislate morc exactly for a process 
of evolution, the Act would doubtless have pro 
vided for a series of such Commissions, as the 


advance’ in “ progiess by successive stages ’ 
towards attainment of the ‘‘ declared policy,” 
of which tne Preamble speaks But 1t will be 
the task of a future Parhament to decide what 
changes, by further legislation or by amendment 
of the existing statutorv rules, it 18 expedient to 
adopt in the hight of the first Statutory Commis- 
sions enqwry and in taking its decisions that 
Parliament will, 1n the main, be “‘ guided ” (as 
its predecessor of 1919 forecasted) ‘‘ by the co- 
Operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities for service ’’ have been “‘ confer- 
red, and by the extent to which it s found that 
confidence can be reposed im their sense of res 
ponsibility ” 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the “ Fxecutive ’’| once or twice a week—to discuss questions 
members of his Council are appointed Ly the, which the Viccroy desires to put before them, or 


Crown No limit of time 
thar tenure of office, but custcm has fixcd it 
tfive years There are seven Lxecutive Mem 
ber of Council] hes Members hold resy¢¢ 
ively the portfolios of Lducition Health ind 
Lands Home finance Commerce Indu tries 
and Labour Law [fhe Vietroy acts ashis 
own membr.n charge of For ign affairs Rail 
intl are administired by aCh f Commissioner 
with the isasistance of a Railway Board ind 
re for administrative purposes groupcd i nder 
( eps of the Commerce Uipartment The 
mmanderin Chief may also be and in 
ctice always 19, an ‘extraordinary ’* mem- 
ier of the Council. He holds charge of the 
my Department The Governors of Madras 
mbay and Bengal become “ extraordinary ” 
embers 1f the Council mr ¢ts within ther Prosi. 
ncices Ihe Council may ass mble at any place 
India which the Governor-Ge neral appoints 
1 practice tt mects only in Di lhiand Simla, 
In regard to bis own Dcpartment tach Mem- 
ler of Council 1s largely in the position of 


Minister of State, and has the final 
Ico In ordinary decpartmental matters. 
ut any question of spccia) importance, 


any matter in which it 1s proposed to 
‘er-rule the views of a local Government, 
pust ordinarily be referred to the Viccroy 
ny iwatter originating in one department 
bith also affects another must be referred 
‘latter, and in the cvent of the Depart- 

not being able to agree, the case 18 re- 

ed to the Viceroy Ihe Members of Coun- 


18 specificd for! which a member who has been over-ruled by the 


Viceroy has asled to be referred to Council. 
If there is a diffcrence of opinion in the Council 


{tue decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 


but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that thc matter ts of such grave Im- 
portauce as to Justify such a step Lach depart 
mental othce 1s in the subordinate charge of a 
scerctary, whose = posutuon corresponds 
viry much to that of a permanent Undere 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom, 
but with thse ditf rence>—that the Secretary 
18 pr s(nt though does not speak, at Council 
metings at which cases under his cognbance 
are discussed that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising tn his 
Department , that he has the right of bring 
ing to the Viccroy’s special notice any case 
in which be considers that the Aigoot’ fs 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
propos.d by the Departmental Member ot 
Council, and that his tenure of office 1s usually 
limited to three ycars The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secr taries, together with the ordinary clerical 
estaohshments The Secretaries and Under- 
S erctarts are often, though by no means 
exclusivily, members of the Indian Civil 
Service he Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or in the case of 


: Meet periodically as a Cabinet—ordinarily | Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 
THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme i3 effective pro- 
neial autonomy and the cstabushment of 
1 immediate measure of reaponubility in the 
‘ovinces al] of which ate raised to tne status 
Governors in Council ‘hig dcmanded a 
division between Imperial and Pio 
| functions The following subjects are 
'v€d to the Government of India, with the 
ary that all others vestin the Provincial 
Wwernments :—~ 
(a) Defence of India, and all matters 
ected with His Majesty s Naval, Military, 


n 
| Air Forces in India, or with His Majegy’s subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part 


Taysed in India, other than mihtary and armed 


‘ police wholly maintained by local Governments. 


(b) Naval and miltary works cantonments. 


2 Txternal relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations bial States in India. 

4 Pohtical charges. 

5 Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely: 

(a) railway and extra-municipal tramways, 


in so far as they are not classified as rar this 


‘an Marine Service or with any other force Schedule, 


4ne wovernment of lndia, 


(d) aircraft and all matters connected there- | 
with; and 


(c) inland waterways, to an extent to he 


declared by rule made by the Governor-Genera! | 


in Council or by or under legislation by tlic 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, Including 
Bhipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in 80 far as declarcd to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approa- 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys. 


8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 


8. Ports declared to be major ports by rule , 


made by the Governor-General in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 


10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, Income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues 

12. Currency and coinage. 

18. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- , 


#luded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. 

16. Civil law, including laws regarding | 
status, property, civil righta and liabilities, | 
and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, {including banking 
insurance, 


18. Trading companies and otber associ:- , 
tions. 


1 
and | 


22. Stores and stationery, both import 
and deaigenowy required for Imperial Depa 
ments. 


23. Control of petroleum and explosives, 
24. Geological survey. 


25. Control of mineral development, 
so far as such control is reserved to the ce 
] 





Genera! in Counci] under rules made 
Ranctioned by the Secretary of State, and regu 
tion of mines. 


26. Botanical Survey. 
27. Inventions and designs. 
28. Copyright, 


29, Emigration from, and immigration int, 
British India, and inter-provincial migration 


30 Criminal law, including oriminal pri 
cedure. 


81. Central police organisation. 
32, Sontrol of arms and ammunition. 


33. Central agencies and institutions f 
research (including observatories), and f 
professional or technical training or promotio 
of special studies. 


34. Ecclesiastical administration includin| 
European cemeteries. 


35. Survey of India. 

86. Archeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

88. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

40, All-India services. 

Legislation in regard to any provinia 


| 41. 
19. Control of production, supply and subject in so far as such subject is in Par 
distribution of any articles in respect of which [1 of this Schedule stated to be subject t 
control by a central authority is declared by | legislation by the Indian legislature, and an 


rule made by the Governor-General in Council 


powers relating to such subject reserved b 


or by or under legislation by the Indian fepislation to the Governor-General iz Council! 


legislature to be 
Interest. 


20. Development of industries, in cases 


essential in the public 


42. Territorial changes, other than inter 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 


where such development by a central authority | 43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders| 
is declared bv order of the Governor-Genera)’ precedence, and civil uniform. 

in Council, made after consultation with the | 
local Government or local Governments con- | 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 


21. Control] of cultivation and manufac: 
ture of optum, and sale of opium for export, 


44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost, of the Governor-Genera 
lin Council. 


45. The Public Service Commission. 


uv 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
VIOEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, 


His Excellency the Right Won. Rurvs DANizt 1s4Ac8, Earl of Reading, P.0., 4.0.B., G.M.8.1., 
Q.M.1LE., &.0.V.0,, assumed charge of office, 8rd April, 1921. 
Viceroydesignats. Baron IRWIN OF KIRBY UNDERDALE. 


PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GCVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary.—-Sir Geoffrey de Mont- Ardes-de-Camp —Capt. R. Burton, ©, Gtds. 
morency, EOVG: CIF, 0 vn. 108. (Res of Offr.); Lt. D. B. Daly, (Royal Horse 


. Guards, The Blucs); Capt. T. M. Lunham, 
Asst. Private Secrelary—L. W. H. D. Best, I7th G. V. 0. Poona Horse; Lt? J, D. 


Sige Gage-Brown, 2nd Ba, The Somerset Light 
Military Secretary.—Col. R, B. Worgen, 0.8.1, Infantry; Lt. A. G. L. Maclean, The Queen’s 
0.V.0,, D.8.0. Own Cameron Highlanders; Subadar-Major 
(Hony. Lt.) Gulab Shah Bardar Bahadur 


Comptroller of the Household —Lt -Col. W. W. 


Muir, ¥,V,0., 0 B.E., 15th Sikhs ¢ J9th Baluch Regt., Rinaldar-Major Jafar, 
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4 arenas — —e = 


Hussain, H E the Goveino Gaul’: 
Body Guard 


ay <Ardes deCamp—(ul § S$ & 
oh VD BN Ry B (AT 1), bol 
,R Will DSO Vp av Bde RA (A 
J) Col (Hon Bry, Genl) G L Colvin 
BcM@ 150 bht,F I Ry B (AFI) 
ol sul A Hadow (V0 Vp \ W 
'y R (A F J) Col ¢ €  Arthar 
( Cakutta Dight How (ALI) (Cal 
V R lzat DSO R1I,STh Bouwld 
' Ry Regt (AE1) Col D Dously 
p Ihe (hota Napu Kut (Ald) 
ol € G@ Smuth OB Vp Ihe Poona 
wis (ALI) Col G A lTambiuidgc 1 ¢ 
[bu,adto RIA (AlT) oem EW 
luddicston C1L OBL Rk I ( 1 
1 M (iosthwait Vb The Vous Pail 


Saidar Lahadwi Sardar Pootan Singh CIL, 
Major General Kapurthala State Horces 
Lt Meln Mahomed Khan CIL, OBB, 
Sirdar Lahadur Major Gencral 1n the 
Mal r hotla ‘Stitc Forces Ifthhar ul 
Mulk Tt Col Napabzada Haji Muhammad 
Himilulla hhan csi CVO vo 
Stat Lorces Subidar Mijot (Hony Capt 
Madho Singh Rana Sardar Bahadur a 
!h € R  Ruisajlar Major (Hony Ca Bi 
Abdul Kamm Khan Sardar Bahadur lati 
(v1 Gnls Bedy Guard Subdr Ma) 
(Hony Capt) Mit Singh Sardar Bahadur 
TOM late v3ri Sikhs Risaldar Maj Karm 
“im.h Bahadur ID8M_ late léth Lrs 
Jiigaldar Maj (Hony Capt) Muhiud-din 
hhan CIE IDSM Sardar Bahadur late 
31st ] mcers SubedareMajor (Hony, Capt } 


Daljat Singh Sardar Lahadur, 10M 


ays Battalion (A E I) Col BOD Mai late Jth Jat Regiment 


wl OBL Vp surma Salley Sight 
[omc (ALI), Nawab Osman Yar ud 
liowla Bahadur Major and Commander Surreon—Lt Col J Normin Walker IMS 
[fH E H the Nuwams Regular loiees, 

aida1 Bahadur Lt (ol B Chamra) Urs Conmandant of Body Guard—Major E G 
hict Commandant Mysore State Loices, Atkinson 


Mendbere— 


COUNCIL, 
hield Marshal Sir Wiliam I Birdwocd KCB KOSI KC MG Commanderin Chief in 
India (Arniy ) 


khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Habbibulah Sihet Lauhadir, KCIL (Cducation Health 
and Lands) 


Sir Charles Innes, KOSI CIH,1I1C9 (Railways, Commerce and Ceclepiastical) 
Sir Basil Blackett, KOS1,K OB (Linance) 

Sir Bhupcndra Nath Mitra, MA KO,IE, CBE (Industries and Labour) 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, Kt ,c81,cI (Home) 

Mr 8 RK Daa (Law) 


SECRITARIAT 
TMENT OF EDUCATION, HFAITH AND TINANCL DEPARTYFNT 
LANDS 
CIE 1¢8 
1y J W Bhore, OE CBr Ics Sureay, A C McWatters cI 
Lave) Deputy Secretary R D vglas 108 


ry (offf) R B Lwhbhank ctl 105 


Secretaru, G@ 8 Bajpai, OBF ICS 
leputation) 
cretary {offg), M S A Hydari 


Adil Dy Say P RK Rau MA 
Under Secretary S € Gupta BA (Cantab ) 


Assistant Sei tanes H Shankar Rao, Ba; 
sonal Commissioner with the Government ' h 
dia, J A Richey, O1B, MA Sital Singh 4A 


tor General of Forests, Sur Peter Clut Superintendents G J Piper, Rei Sahib C N 


eon . had Chakraburty, Shah Mohammad, M 4, 
eran, Bal urN M Chakalart, ¢ ganja Row, Bhagwant Kishore 


Bab nis T MoDo GH, Jackson, ‘Controller of the Currency, H Denning, 108 
: Roy L B : 
ln, 3 Bt Buzhes (off ). pl Accountant-General, Central Revenues, G Kaula. 


Auditor-General, Si licdcne Gauntictt, kh B1 
OIL,LCS 


Officers on Special Duty J J 
108,8M hk VMitia, CVS Rio, J 


gopalan 
Crxrrar BOARD Q1 REVENGE 
Membeis, The TWon’ble Mr A TR L lottcnhan 


O1E,1¢cS8 andA I Lloyd 1¢8 
SomretMy, Vo & Sunditim B 4 


C Jukes Cth 
h Ry 


MILITARY LINANG) Bi incH 


Finaneval ddiuvve) A TL Brune, ct) ,rcs 


(offg ) 

Deputy Financial idieers Mt WR © tun 
OBTF, (on Jcave) Lt Col A G Murra 24 
Lt Col W V Riuhards 14 It (Col 5’ G 
V Dlls,DS0,14, Lt Col R Princ OB 
IA 

{esstant Iinanciual Adewers, 1 J Woolina 
H. T Macdonald mw Bo R I Waus 
Ral bahib kh ( Miuhk,bpa, H D Bancry ¢ 


Rai Sahib H & kaasth, 


Superintendents A k Gh sh BA (on kaye), 
Gaur1 Shankir BA (aileavi), A J Wauds 
F W Rad, J R Hoyc, A L Bane, 


IORLIGN AND POLILICAL DL1 AL IMLNT 


Secretary, Politica’, The Hon ble Mr J 7 
Thompson, ($1 


Secretary, loreagn, Sit Denys deS Lray, KC11 , 
CS1,CIL,CLI 


Deputy Secretary, Poliacal, kh S Tit7ve, 1c 


Deputy Sevretary, Loreyn, KR R Maconaichie 
ICS,¢U1b 


Under Secretary, 4k. & Inam wl Huh 
Assistant Secritury, ls Lertram Ihggs, NMP 
Regutrar,C W Kirkpatnck, MBE. 


Attache, Khan Satub Ghias ud Din 

Malitury Adviser un Chref, Induun Slate Joc , 
Majoi-General L A lagan,cB,CSI,CMG, 
DSO 


Officer to the Miltary Adimser wn Cinef, 
ndvan State Forces, Major W LU Liood 


Superintendents, J W S§ Inghs, F 8 Hooley } 
{. H Harcuurt, J W Kdmondson, M Smuth | 
G.M. Coates, J R Rodgers, G G Badcn 
‘Taylor, (on leave), B Otto, Offy7, R S Joudd 
A.C Seally. 


HOWL DEPARIMLNT 


Secretary, The Hon'ble M: J. Crerar, C81 
OLE, 108. 


Jowt Secretary, H Tonkineon, ¢ IL 
Deputy Secretary, T. Sloan, 1 C 5, 
Under-Secretary, 1.C. 8. Jayaratnam, 1¢8 
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alasistant Sccretury LH biandon, U C stuart, 
Rio Silub kh FP Anantan, 


Suporntendcuts, T P Roy, JI ( McDermott 
WY Almeida Narcudia Nath Banerjee, 


1 it LT Wud 


Dirnicrol VPtuurr INLOl Wwation 


Diner, WS Tapia 01L, M1 4, bartste 
at Liw 


PD} PARIUIN1 OF INDUSTRIES AND J ABOUL 
Scactay the Honble Vi A H Tey, o%1, 
(11 ¢11) Tes 
Deputy Se retary, A G Clow LOb 


Cude Savetarsy S Tall teos 
ty usfont S crete ys, Kat Bahilur J Po Ganszuh 
(on deput ttion) 


Offy Assustant Seertasy Ru sabib UI Chibler, 

Deputy Sccretaru, (Public Works Branch), DG 
Hairs, ¢ 11 

dsse tant Sconetary Mi W 
leiwe) 


Off Assistant Sccrelary, W BR Chambers 
Consuting Inynecer to the Goternment of 
fniia, i St J Gebbiel C11,MIL (Ind) 


Superentond nt T Bloenink, W R Chambers, 
Riu suub Atusa Mohin Bunceryce, Ras Salub 
Nibaluhind, BA (Offs) 


Suporintendodts Riu sibib S hk Fanerjee, Ril 
Salub H I Chibber Rai batub Pdt Guin 
Shankar, Ru S uubpDipchand,& A B Watts 


Off7 Supcritteudent, B C JTiwahley, MA, 


Supers niwmmy i nypnecr, Sumla, Imp, Cad ani 
er Offiias Unies Scoretary, A Brebner, o1k 
LOST AND LILIGRAPH DEPARLMLNT 
Director Gencral, G@ P Roy, MELL 
(RAILWAL BOARD) RAILWAY Ds} ARIMIND 


Chief Commissrona, Sir Clement Hindley, kt 
Financial Commusswacr, M1 G G bim, cir, 


(, Dollman, (on 


1US 
Member, Mr P C Sheridan, ¢ UG 
Member, Mr Fk A Hadow,tvo 


Director of Letablishincnt, Mr 3S Dutta Guyta, 


MA,MBE 
Directv), Cred Lagqeneerin?, Lt-Col LL 
Hophins, Ds0,hKE 
Mi, A, OG 


Director, Mechanuwal Lngeneerin y 
Chase, OB & 

Director of Traffic, Vt S D Manson. 

Dueior of Liname, Mr A M Hayman, 0B f 


Seerctary, Mr P H Mafln, OBL, MO, 

Deputy Secretary, Mi J. aul 

Depuly Director, Programme, Mr HW I, Gliss 

Deputy Director, Stores, Mr H Jackson 

Deputy Decetor, Statsiws, Major F. H Budden, 
MO,RbL 


Deputy Director, I nance, Rai Sahib B.D Puri. 
Asoistant Direvor, Fane, Mr Ghulam 
Mohammad 


Assutant Director, Statutes, Mr. Gopal Nath, 


(lnef Superintendent, Mr. L. C. Rundlett, 
fechnwal Uguer Mr. A F. Harvey. 


Of cer on Speral Duty, Col g A, Needham, 
OLE. D.8 0 , M.D., LMS, 
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LEGISLANIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Secretary, lL. Graham, 012,108 


Joint Secretary and Drafteman, W I M 
Wright, 1¢% 
Offa Additional Jount Secretary, G We Spence 


Adattwna Jout Setar, S € Cuyta Batis 
ter at Law 


Deputy scrctay, © Vo wrishns Swimi Av 


Soluitor to the Governnent of India Lt (0! 
R WL Dunlop, (1b, DSO 


Aastt Solicitor to the Government of India S 
Wibb Johnson (on It ive) 


Offg <Assetant Soliaitor SN 
Bat at-b aw 


Requtrar,C B F, Pcreira 
sSupernntont ant Yo Ty Band YD Yutt Fo A 
Thorpe, ant A WoChih off ) 
DLPARTMFN1T OF COMMERCH, 


Mushran WV 4 


Secrctary, The Hon Mr D 1 Cladwaul 


Os! CIT 1CS 


Deputy Seacary WON JT how ht n, res 
Isgistan’ Seceay Rai Baha ws N Binery ¢ 


Asst. Stertary, T Usalibd Sen PA, 


Supcradendents T Tos aly Tadh Praad Bs 


Mr I. F Rogeis 


dAduary te the Geranmoat cf Inta  ¢ 
W Mewhic FT A (on Jerse) Wi N Mulbherys 
MA,JF,AT\ ( flg) 


NORTHERN INDIA SALT REVENTE, 
Commissvoner, J C lerguson 1¢ S$ 
Deputy Commissioner, 1 TD Read 
Gencral Managa A VW € Melver 


Assistant Commissionas ( %& Haygairth, TD 
Wilson 7) M Smith,4 G QO Howuld 


SURVEY DFPARTMI NT, 
{ 1 Comdt Jy A 


(femy + ) 


Senceyor Meneral of Induct 
Tandy, RT 
GEOLOGIOAL SURVEY. 


Director, L.H Yascoe, MA, DSC, PGS 
hASB 
Supenntendents G H Tipper, MA #C 8S 


IASB,G de P Cotter, BA, J C Brown 
OBL, Dsec ,L 1] ILermo,opl,aARsM 
Ds. (Lond),#@S8, FaSh,G L Pilgrim 
Dsc, Fas , and H C Jones, ARS 
AROS, EGS. 


Chemist, W. A IK Christie, B8c., Pb.D,FASB 
BOTANICAL SULVEY, 


Director, C ©. Calder, BSc, (Agi), Fas 
Evonomu Botanist, Madras, 1 R Fornell , 
Economy Botanut, Bombay, Wo Burns? sc , 
Economee Botanust, United Proiinces, H M 
Leake, M.A, 1.08 


Systematic Assistant, V Naravanaswami, MA 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Directm General of Archaeology,Su J H Marshall 
KT cll], MA IFD, FSA, Deputy 
Dire tor General TY Bhiksston Joint Deputy 
Directo; General Dav. Ram Sahani, Ma, , 
Superintendent La tern Carle, Rakhal Das 
baneil WA Superintindent Western Cirele, 
Kashimith Nariyin Dikshit, Ma Super 
antendent Southern Cauctee A H Tonghurst 
Superintend nt, Northern Cuele, Maulvi Zafu 
Hisin khhin, BA, Lhomas Adolph Ott 
Maidhaio Sirup Vap, Supenntendent, Central 
C wele, J A Pose Superintendent Burma 
€ Puroselle WA IS6 Sarperintendent 
Liontieer Cucde, H Hargreaves 


MISCEILANFUUS APPOINTMENTS 


Director General, Indvan Medical Seriice, The 
Hon Majoi (reneral bu R C MacWatt, At, 
ClF Ml FLCS KRHS IM8 

Lublic Health Con mass oner cath the Carvernment 
(findia It Col | D Grabim C1F IWS 

Dep dy Daocter Cencral Indian Medual Se: 

molt Gol J WhOS Jlemings OBL, Is 

1 sustanmé cu ctoy General indian Ve acal 
Se iw (Savy) Crpt C M Ganipith, MC, 
Tus (Stores) Tt Col G G Hust, is 

Due tor Cental le arch Inshtvte, Ahasauh 
It dol S ho ¢hrstophas CIF OBE ,IWS 

Assastant to Dros tea © antral esearch Institate, 
Aasaah Capt WhoOR Wo Ivanzar DPh IMS 
(off7) Major J A Sinton VC IMS (offg) 
Mayor Po P oA Anderson IMS ( ff) 

Dine tor Ga dal of Indian Obseriation, 1 H 
Field WA 1 Se 

fhy rad Uta lorit © W B Normand 

Director Kodarkanal and Madras Ot-servatorics 
L MToyd3,7 Sc 

Bombay Obscrvatory BN Banery) WSe Php 


Vetio olo wt = =Boml sty) Obs ratory, & EK 
Ranerji 1 Sc 

Veten logest Jerolonal Olseriatory, Agra 
(;, Chitterje We 

Suemta Obsertatory Wet aa donst \ NV Sohni 


BA BS 

Scctaiy Boa ? of Faamaincss 
C 1, Peart, Ia 

lurainun Impena’ Lrinary, 
( hapman 

ipwultural Adiwerand Duecetor of the Agrr- 
calluial Research Inshitut, Pusa, D Clouston 
Mao cir 

Director Zoologual Survey of India, Indvan 
Vuseum Mijor R 1. Sevmour Sewell, 
IMS, WA 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stampe, 
k | Coombs, oBT 

Manayer Government of India Press, Calcutta, 
) J Mekle oBL,¥D, (on leave) C ] 
Tatine MRI, (off ) 

Derector-C ential Intell jener, D. Petrie, OT}, 
CVO, CBF 

Thrector General of Commercval Intelligence and 
Statutes, ( G Hiehe, 108 

Deputy Darector-Gencral of Commeraal Inte'ly- 
gence and Séatestes, M I J Maciver, Ics 

Director-General of Commi rcral Intelugence and 
Statisiews, Director of Statutes, Rai Bubadur 
D N Ghosh, FRSS, FG, (on leave). 
Mr, P M Joseph, (offg ) 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K Rema Pai 
M.A, 


Tieut Colonel 
Calcutta, J A, 
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GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 


WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 
Arsumed 
Name, charge 
of office. 


Warren Hastings rT »» 20 Oct. 1774 
Sur John Macpherson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, K. G. (a) oe 12 Sep. 1786 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (5) .- 28Q0ct. 1793 
(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 179°. 
(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout, 


Lieut -General the Hon. Sir Alured 
Clarke, K.C.B. (off) .. 17 March 1798 


The Earl of Mornington, P ©. (c) 18 May 1798 


The Marquis comwens K. G, (2nd 
time) .. ‘ .-30 July 1805 


Captain L A. P. Aadieects Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart. oe -- 10 Oct. 1805 


Lord Minto, P.0.(d)  .. eo ol July 1807 
The Earl of Mvira, K @ ,P.0.(e).. 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (offg ) “s .2 13 Jan. 1823 
Lord Amherst, P.0. (f) .. +» 1 Aug. 1823 
Willlam ButterworthBayley (offg )13 Mar. 1828 


lord Wiliam Cavendwh Bentinck, 
G.0.B,G.0H,PC. ., .. 4 July 1828 


(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1709 
(d) Created Earl of Minto, 24 Feb. 1813. 
(€) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec. 181¢ 
(f) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec, 1826. 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Assumed 
Name, charge 
of office. 


Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
G.C.B., G.0.H., F.C. .. .. 14 Nov, 1834 


Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart. (a) 
(off7). .. ae ‘is 20 March 1835 


Lord Auckland, G 0.B.,P.0. (0) 4 March 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P.0. (c) ..28Feb. 1842 
Wilham Wilberforce Bird (offg). 15 June 1844 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 
G.0.B. (d) os a 0 2B July 1844 


The Bar) of Dalhousie, P.c.(e) ..12 Jan. 1848 

Viscount Canning, P.O. (f) --29 Feb. 1856 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 

(0 Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., 1839 

(ec) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 
borough. 


(d)Greated Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846. 
(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug, 1849. 
(f) Afterwards (by ereation) Earl Canning. 


NoTE.—The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the lst May, 1854, when the first Lieute 
nant-Governor assumed office. On Ist April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separale 
Governor and the a ppointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA, 
Assumed 
Name, charge 
of office. 


Viscount Canning, P.c. (a) os 1 Nov. 1858 


The Earl of Elgm and Kinc 


ardine, 
K.T , G.C B., P.O, a 12 March 1862 


_ Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 


K.0.B (6) (offg ) a 21 Nov. 1888 


Colonel Sir Wilham T. Denison, 
KC.B. (off) .. ee -. 2 Dec. 1863 


The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 


Bart ,GCB,EOS!I (c) .. 12Jan. 1864 
The Earl of Mayo, EK P. .. 12 Jan. 1869 
John Strachey (d) (offg.) .» 9 Feb. 1872 


Lord Napier of mioashis K. T. (e) 
(off ) ..23 Feb, 1872 


Lord Northbrook, ?. C. ( f ) .. 3 May 1872 
Lord Lytton,@ CB. (g)..  ..12 Apl 1876 


The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P.0, 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, K ?. - GC.B., 
GCMG.,P.C (hk) oe 18 Dec. 1884 


ane series of Lansdowne, a. 0. 
10 Dec 1888 

rhe Ear ‘of Ele and Kincardine, 
“3 a . 27 Jan. 1894 


ea Curzon of Kedleston, P 0. 6 Jan. 1899 
Baron Ampthill (offg) . - SO Apt. 1904 
Baron Curzon of Kedleaton P.O. {n8bee 1904 
The Larl of Minto, EK. G., P.0,G 

18 Nov. 1905 


W. 7. ee 
Baron Hardinge ‘of Penshurst, PC., 
@C.B.,.G4 OM G.,G 0.7 0., 18.0(/)23 Nov. 1910 


word Chelmsford - -» Apl. 1916 
Lord Reading... rr «+ Apl. 1921 
Lord Irwin ae ‘i .. Apl. 1926 
(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 


(b) Afterwards (by creation) Bardo Napier of 
Magdala. 


(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence, 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, @ 0.3.L, O.LF, 

‘e) oo (by creation) Baron Napier of 
t 


(f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 


broo 
(9) "Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 


(h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
12 Nov. 1888. 


(t) Created an Earl .. oc June 1911 


(9) During tenure of “— the Viceroy is Grana 
Master and First and Principal Knight cf 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.8.1., and @.M.1 8.). 

p quitting office, he becomes G4.0.8,L and 
OLE. With the date of bis assomption 
of the Viceroyalty. 


The Imperial 


The gradua) evolution of the Indian con- 


stitution is fully traced in the article on ‘‘ The 
Government of Indja,”” which precedes this, so 
also are the great changes made by the Reform 
Act of 1919 For the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved tothe Governor Gene- 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
which are tully set out in the Act, are repro 
duced below — 


21 (1) Dvery Council of States shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from its first meeting: 

Provided that— 


(a) either chamber of the legislature may 
be soonerdissolved by the Governor Gencral and 


(b) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor General if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit , and 


(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appomt a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 


ofthe Secretary of State, not more than nine: 


months after tho date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber 


22 (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 


the Indian legislature, and, if any non official 


member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant 


(4) Every member of the Governor General's 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislatare, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers 


24 (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, within six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
mente or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers 
Previded that standing orders made under 
this section may providef or meetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers 


(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 


(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in elther chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber 

oe lnpiuax BrDart i? The aeneree 
ann expenditure and revenue 0o e 

in Council shail be laid in 
the form of a atatemont before beth bers 
ofthe Indian legislature in each year, 
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(2) No proposai for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any p shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor General 

(3) [he proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by elther chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor General ther 
wise directa-— 


(t) interest and sinkingfund charges on loans , 


| 
| 


and 

(12) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed bv or under any law, and 

(11t) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council, and 

(tv) salaries of chief commissioners and 
Judicial commussioners , and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor Genera] in Council as— 
| (2) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political, 

| (c) defence 

i (4) If any question arses whether any 
‘ proposed appropriation of revenue of moneys, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor General on the 
question shall be final 

_ (5) The proposals of the Governor General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for granta 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he 4s satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
Ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 


(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shal] have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be neceasary for the safety 
or gag ai of British Indiaor any part thereof 

26 EMERGENCY POWERS '—(1) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introdure or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may that the 
passage Of the Bull is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 


(a) if the Bill has already been passed 


by the 
other chamber, the 


Bil] shall, on signature 
otwithstandin 


Indian legislature 
ortginally introduced 
duced In ¢he Indian legisiatyre, or (as 


a & 


to be intro 


the cage 
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may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General ; and 

(b) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, ut consented to by that chamberin the form 
recommended by the Governor Gencral, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor General’s assent, or, 1f not 80 
consentedto shall onsignature bythe Governor- 
Genral, become an Act as aforesaid 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor General and shal) 
as sonn a» practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have effect untilit hasreceived His Majesty ’s 
assent and shall not be presented for Mis 
Majesty» asscnt until copies thereof have 


been laid before each House of Parhament for | 


no. less than eight dats on which that House 


hae gat, and npon the signification of such | 


assent bv His Majests 1n Council and the noti 
fication thereof by the Governor General, the 
Act shall have the same force and eftect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
assented to 

Provided that, where in the opimon of the 
Governor General a state of emergency exists 
which justif{es such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that anv such Act shall 
cone 11¢0 operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have such force and effect as 


Legislative Assembly. 


aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Oouncil. 

27. SUPPLEKENTAL PROVISIONS ‘—(1)In ad- 
dition to the measures referred toin sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor Gereral it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure— 


(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, 


@) repealing or amending any Act of a 
|¥ocal legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin 
ance made by the Governor General 


(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bull has been introduced or 18 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
, to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of british India, or 
| any partthereof, and may direct that no proceed 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
| taken by the chamber in relation to the Sill, 
|cause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction, 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


President —The Honourable Mr V J. Patel, 
& IJLECTLD MLMBERS (104). 


Constituency, 


Madias City (Non Muhammadan Urban) 


Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 


Rural) 
Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 


Rural 

Guntur (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham 
madan Rural). 

eee cum lrichinopoly (Non-Mubammadan 


Rural). 

ite aad Ramnad eum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Weet Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 


Rura)). 
North Madras(Muhammadan) .. 


M cum Nellore 


Name, 


Diwan Bahadur Tiruvenkata Rangachariar, 
Mr Bhupatiraju Venkatapatiraju. 

Diwan Bahadur Mocherla Ramachandra Rao 
Mr Kalitur Vookateramanareddi Garu. 

Mr Chetluru Doraiswamy Ayyangar. 

Mr. R K Shanmukham Chetty, 

Mr M K Acharya. 

Mr. A Rangaswami Iyengar. 

Mr Krishna Alyangar Rama Alyangar. 

Mr. K. Sadasiva Bhat, Avi. 


Haji abea Abdul Khader Saheb Joclani. 


Legislativ: Assembly. 


OConatituency. 


South Madras(Muhammadan) .. ae a 
West Coast and Nilgims(Muhammadan). 
Madras( European) ane es aa he 
Madras Landholders sg * «ss 


Madras Indian Commerce oe 

Bombay City (Non Muhammadan Urban) .. 

Ditto. oe 

Sind (Non+-Muhammadan Rural) i Pe 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Mubammadan 
Rural). 


Bombay Southern Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 


Bombay Central Division (Non+Muhammadan 

Rural). 
Ditto. 
er aes Division (Non+-Muhammadan 
ural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) mF ‘ ie 

Bombay Northern Division (Muhammiadan 
Rural). 

Bombay (Kuropean) - ae és 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and S3ureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdar» 
(Landholders). 

The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association (Indian 
Oommerce). 

Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan Urban). .. 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban) . 

Burdwan Division (Non-Mubammadan Rural)... 


Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). .. 
Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 
Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muham ma- 
dan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Do, do. 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 


Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Burrp) 


7) 


Name, 


Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, 
Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Subcb Bubadur. 
Sur Gordon Fraser, Kt 


Mr Kunhi Kammaran Nambiyar Chindioth 
hoodali Thazhctevceti! 


Sir M.C, I. M. Chettiyar, Kt. 
Vacant 

Mr Nowroji Maneckj1 Dumasia 
Mr Harchandrai Vishindas, CI E. 
Mr Jamnadas VU Mehta 


oe Mahboob Ali Ahan Mchammad Akbar 
an. 


Mr Joseph Baptista. 

Mr. Krishnaj: Govind Lohohare. 
Mr. Dattatraya Venkatesh Belvi. 
Mr. Mahomed Ah Jinnah. 

Khan Bahadur Wah Wohamcd Huss inalis, 
Mr Mahomed Lbrahim Mahan. 
Mr. 0 1. Sykes MICE, 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke 

Sir Purshotamdas [hakurdas, At ,C ib, ' B 
Sardar Vishnu Narayan Mutalib. 
Sheth Kisturbhai Lalbhai. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, 

Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswamt. 

Mr Amarnath Dutt. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Ro. 
Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogv, 
Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray. 

Mr. Yacoob C, Arif, 

Syed Majid Baksh, 

Mr Almuzzaman Chaudhurl, 
Khwaja Abdul Karim. 

Mr. Muhammad Kazm Ali. 

Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed. 
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Constituency, 
Pengal ( Kuropeat) ws ee es 
Do. ae ee ee 
Do. is ae 
Benga} Landholders “s e ” 56 
Marwari Association (Indian Commerce) ‘ 


Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Mecrut Division (Non-Mahummadan Rural).. 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural).. 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
ouadan Eural). 

Benates and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (N on-Muhammadan Rural) . 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Cities Tea United Provinces (Muhanmadan 

r P 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) ae 

Agra Division (Mubammadan Rural). .. cy 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
nived Pro 

United Provinces(European) .. es ie 

United Provinces Landholders ., a 

Ambala Division (Non-Mubammadan)... 

Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) me 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Hast Punjab(Muhammadan) .. a4 


Bast Central Punjab(Mubammadan) .. 


West Central Punjab (Muhammadan)... se 
Notth Punjab(Muhammadan) .. 7 : 
North-West Punjal) (Muhammadan) .. ins 


South-West Punjab(Muhatimadan) .. i 
Iast Punjab (Sikh) 


West Punjab (Sikh) os ‘% e mS 
Punjab Landholders ee ws is a 


Tirhut Division (Non-Muham madan) 
Do. do. 


on ae ee ea 


ae @e 


Legislative Assembly. 


Namo. 


sir Campbell Ward Rhodes, Kt., C\B.ky 
Mr. Darcy Lindsay, C.B.¥. 

Col. J, D. Crawiord, D.8.0., M.06 

Mr. Surendra Chandra Ghoso. 

Mr. Rang Lal Jajodia. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit Shamla} Nehru. 

Mr. Narayan Das. 

Mr, C, S, Ranga Iyer. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya. 
Pandit Harkaran Natb Misrah. 

Dr. Kishanlal Nehru, 

Haji Wajihuddin. 

Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan. 

Dr. Lodhi Karim Hyder. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yaqub. 

Mr. Yusuf Imam. 

Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwal, 
Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, Kt.,CU.2, V.D, 
Raja Amarpal Singh, M.B.8. 

Lala Dunichand. 

Lala Lajpat Ra. 

Mr. Chaman Lal. 

Mr, Abdul Haye. 

Shelkh Sadib Hasan. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ghulam Barl 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. 

Sayyad Ghulam Abbas. - 


Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah, 
Sardar Kartar Sin 


Sardar Gulab Singh. 
Baba Ujahgar Singh Bedi. 


Mr. Shayams Charan , 
Mr, Gaya-Prasqd Singh. 


Legislaiwe Assembly. 


Province or body represented. 


Qilssa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. do, 


Patna cum Shahabad (Non--Muhammadan) 


Gaya cum Monghvr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagaipur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non Muhanimadan,) 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammaian) 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan), 

Ler te Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadsn) 


Bihar and Orissa Landholders 
Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Central Provinces Huindi 
Muhammadan). 
Do. do. 
Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 
Central Provinces Landholders . 


Assam Valley (Non Muhammadan) 
Burma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 


Divisions (Non- 


Assam(Muhammadan) .. ‘ s iis 
Assam (Curopean) . ‘ ‘ . 
Burma (Non-European) . j 

Do. 

Do, e-* bd 
Burma (Turopean) 
Delhi(General) .. 
Ajmer-Merwara (Genera!) 
Marshall : 


St 


Name 


Mr Nilkantha Dis 
Mr Bhubanananda Das 


Mr Ambika Prasad Sinha 


Ru Har Prosad Lil 
Mr Ganganand Sinha 


Mr Dcevihi Prashid Sinhe 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khin 


Vouls1 Badi uz zaman 
Maulyv1 Muhainmid Shafce 


Raja Rashunoand in Patshad sinzh 
Mr M V Abhyankar 


Dr HS Gour 
Mr Simbbhu Dayal M sra. 


Mr M Samuullah Khan 
(Vacant ) 


Sryuf Tarum Ram Phookun 
Mr, Kamini Kumar Chanda, 


Mr Ahmad Ali Khan 
Mr T A Ch Imers, CSI 


Maung Toh Kyi 
Maung Kun 
Mr M C Naidu 


Mr Edward Gibson Cleming 
Mr Piyare Lal 


Rai Sahib M Harbilis Sarda, 
Capt suraj Singh Bahadur 10M. 


B, ~ NOMINATED MEMBERS (EACLUDING THE PRESIDENT) (40), 


OFFICIAL MEWBFRS (25) 


Government of India ; es és 
Do. e¢ ee 6 e 
e 
Do, oe oe e ea id ~s 
Do. ee 7 a4 aes oe 
Do. e se as o6 ea 


Do. ae oe ag te ® 
Do. ee ev e ee e 
Do. as as ee ‘ * 


The Ponourible Sir Alexander Muddimant, 
Kt, CSI, CII 


The ee Sir Chailes Tones, K CSI, 
CIL 


The Wonourahble Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, 
K.CILE,CBME 


The Honourable Sir Basil Phillott Blackett, 
KCB. 


Mr Ernest Burdon, CI E 

Mr L Graham,C IE. 

Mr G@ P hoy 

Mr H Tonkinson 

Mr J W Bhore,C.ID,CBE. 

Sir Denys de Bray, K C LE, C S.0. 

Mr B.S Bajpai, 0 B.E 

gas Bahadur T. Vijayataghavachariyar, 


Db 
Mr. V.P Rao, I.0.3. 


82 The Council of State. 


Province or body represented, 


Bombay .. - 7 
Do. as 

Bengal ea 

United Provinces 

The Punjab 

Rihar and Oris:a .. 

The Centtal Provinces 

Assam a ee 

Burma ce ae a 

Berar representative ag 


Nanite. 


-Mr M Webb, I.C.S. 
Mr. K G. Gordon, I.C.8. 
Mr.C W Gurner. 
hr. Khan Bahadur Muhamiad Abdul Mumim 
Mr [ H. Ashworth, MA 
Mr. Wf Lingley, CLL,ICS. 
Rai Babadur Shyam Narayan Singh, M.B.E. 
Mr L. Gordon, B A. 
Mr. W. A. Cosgrave, B.A. 
Vacant 
| Vacant, 


NOn-OFFICIAL MEMBI RS (14.) 


Madras ee ee oe 


Bombay .. ‘a 
Do. we a 
Bengal Co | es ee 


Do. i aie re 
The United Provinces... 
The Punjab.. Pe % 
Bihar and Onssa .. es 


North-West Frontier Province 
Indian Christian .. as 
Anglo-Indian Community 
Labour interests .. ne 


; Sir Palamancri Sundaram Aiyer Sivaswamy 
Alyer, KC S71, CL. 
Sit Chimanlal Hatilal Setalvad, Kt. 


Saraar Romanji Ardeshi Dalal. 


Prince Afsar-ul Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram 
Hussain Bahadur. 
Mi. Keshav Chandra Roy, C.LE. 


Moulvie Abdul Kascem, Bengal. 

Hon. Captain Hira Singh, Sardar Bahadur. 
Khan Bhadur Sayid Muhammad Ismail, 
Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.1.C, 
Dr. Surendra Kumar Datta. 
Lieutenant-Colonel TI. A. J. Gidney, 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
President —The Hon'ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt., 0.18. 108. 
A.—ILECTED MEMBERS (33). 


Oonstituency. 


Madras(Non-Mubammedan) .. 


Do. oe 

Do. es 

Do. 6 

Madtas (Muhammadan) .. ies 
Bombay (N 5 acaamana Per 
0. ee 


Do. es 
Bombay Presidency (M*thammadan) 
Sind(Muhammadan)__.. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce ° 
Bengal(Non-Muhammadan) .. 
Befigal (Muhammadan) - 

Oo. ee 


Name. 


Diwan Bahadur Sir 8. M. Annamalaj Chettiyar, 


t. 
Sir C. Sankaran Nayar, 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 
Rao Sahib U. Rama Rao. 
Syed Muhammad Padshah Sabeb Bahadur, 
Mr. Manmohandas RKam)j Vora. 
Mr. PhirozeC Sethna. 
Mr. Ratansj Dharamsi Morarji. 
Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer, 
Mr Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain, 
Sir Arthur Heary Froom, Kt. 
Rai Bahaiur Nalinath Sen, 
Mr. Likenath Mukerjee, 
Mr. Subrawardy. 
Mr, Baksh Mahomed Husaain, 


The Council of State. 


Constituercy, 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce .. 
United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern(Non-Muhammadaa) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) “ 
United Provinecs Es t (Muhammadan) i 
Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) .. ee 
Punjab (Sikh) e 

East and West Punjab (M uhammadan) 
Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) 


Tio, 


Do 
Bihar and Onssa (Muhammadan) 
Central Provinces (General) sie 
Assam (Muhammadan) Ac 
Burma (General) ee 
Burma Chamber of Commerce ee 


ee 
ae 
ee 
te 
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Name. 


Mr John Willlam Anderson Bell, 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh, K.c.1 L. 

Lala Sukhbir Sinha 

Raja Moti Chand, c1&, 

Saiyid Ali Nabi 

buyid Raza All 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 0.1.¥. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh 

Navab Salubgada Savad Md. Mehir Shar, 

Maharafadhiraja Sir Rameshawara Singh, 
@CIE,KBE, of Darbhanga, 

Anugraha Natay! an Sinha Dumraon, 

Mr Mahendra Prasid 

Shah Muhammad Zubair 

Seth Govind Das 

Maulvi Golam Mustafa Choudhury 

Mr P C D Char 

fir Adim Bethi Ritchic 


B.—-NOMINATED MEMBERS (26 excluding the Presrdent) 
(a) Officval Memters (not more than 19 ereluding Prestdent), 


Government of India 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Madras a% - 
Bombay .. ee 
Bengal - es 
The United Provinces 
The Punjab ba 
Bihar and Orissa 
Ventral Provinces 


His Excellency Field Marshal Sir Willlam Bitd- 
wood, Bart, GC B, GOMG KCSI, CIR, 


DSO 

Sir Muhammed Habibullah 

8 R Das 

J (rerar,C 81, CIF. 

Major General Sir Robert Charles Mac\ att, 
ht CIT MB, FRCS.BHS, 

Arthur Cecil McW atters, OIk 

AH Iey 

David Thomas Chadwich, ¢C 8,I OTF, 

Tohn Perronet [hompson, Cyl, 

Evelyn Robins Abbot, cI} 

James Alexa: der Richey, OLF, 

sir Charles George lodhunter, KC Ss I 

Vacant 

J E B Hotson, o81.. 108. 

rf Lmerson, b 4, Cit 

Pandit Sham Bihari Wisra. 

Diwan Lekchand, c BT 

Mr J A Hubbach, Ics, 

Mr. J —D Jatar 


(b) Berar Representative, 


Berar Repreacntat:ve 


Mr Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde 


(c) Non-Officials Uembers, 


Madras ae ae ee 
seamed oe ee ee oe 


the Gaited Provinces ay - 
sls Pala (Indian Onnistian) 


Do, 4 
Worthe West Frontier Provinces x 


Vacant, 

Sir Dinshah Edulji Wacha, Kt. 

Keshay Chandra Roy, 0.7 kh. 

Raja Nawab Alt of Akbarpur. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan. 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh, £.0.1 £., of Loharu. 

Sirdar Charanjit Singh 

Col. Nawab Sir Umar iget Khan, EK 0.1, 

Major righ ‘cies Ahbar Khan, 0.1.3,, 
Khan of 
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Administrative Divisions. 


ee 



































Grand Total, India,, 4 oooh | -1,778168 | 819,075,188 


No. of Area in Population 
Provinces, Districts, | Square miles. 1921) 
Ajmer Merwara.. eis ee oa 2 2,711 495,899 
Andamans and Nicobars .. os es | tees 3,143 26, 833 
Assam ee ee at as 6a 12 52, 959 7 »D08, "861 
Baluchistan ea ee ae ee ee 6 45,804 | 421 679 
Bengal ee es ive ae oe 28 78,412 46,658,177 
Bihar and Orissa ae i ee si 21 83,205 | 33,998,778 
Bombay (Presidency) .. oe ay ae 26 123,064 | 19,838,586 
Bombay ..  .. ee ene 26 75,918 16,005,170 
Sind a eS 6 47,086 8,278,403 
Aden 6 ee 6 ea es | ese | 80 £4,928 
Burma oi oe 41 236,738 13,205,564 
Ceutral Provincesand Berar... .. .. | 22 100,345 18,908,514 
Coorg a se ae ee 1 1,582 164,450 
Delh ae 66 ee ee ee eees e * 486,741 
Madras ae es oe as we 24 | 141,726 42,322,270 
North-West Frontier Province ( Districts | 6 16,466 2,247,606 
and admunistered Territories) 
Punjab a. caw ae | a, 29 | 97,209 | 20,678,308 
United Provinces of Agrad Oudh .. .. | 4g | 107,164 | 45,590,016 
Ta ee ee @s ee ee 36 83,198 sy 420, "888 
Oudh ee¢ ea oe | se 12 | 23,066 13, 170 308 
Total, British Termtory ae 267 | 1,097,901 | 247,138,396 
No. of Area 1n | Population 
States and Agencies Districts. Square miles, | (1921). 
Balachistan States ee a6 oe ee eeoee 86,511 $78,999 
Baroda State Sh ee a Stee 8,009 2,121,875 
Bengal States a ae ee ee 82,773 896,17 
Bihar and Orissa es ee ee ee aeons eees £,965,431 
Bombay States ee oe ee ee eece 65,761 7,412,341 
Central India Agency ee ee ee ae eoes 78,772 9, 180,408 
Central Provinces States... ww ee 31,188 2,068, 482 
Assam States Ld ee ee ee eves eee 888,672 
Hyderabad State se se os ve eens 82,698 12,458,627 
Kashmir State a “a is ae aes 80,900 8,322,080 
Madras States a8 ‘a a oe saree 9,069 5,460,020 
Cochin State [ Ce ee ae ee0o06 eeee 979,019 
Travancore State.. oe $6 ee | er eva 4,005,849 
| 
Mysore State os os ve ee sase 29,444 5,976,660 
North-West Frontier Frovince (Agencies | tee yeas 2'828'055 
and Tribal areas). | 
Panjab States a we as oe eee 36,532 4,415,401 
Rajputana Agency .. os es oe Hees | 127,541 9,657,012 
Bikkim ee ce ae ee eeee eaoe 81,722 
United Provinces States .. uae sees 5,079 1,184,824 
eee a eee 
Total, Native States oe | oe 675,267 71,986,786 
EET Gath ort einen 





The Bombay 


The Bombay Preaidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
foudatories and Aden, an area of 187,074 a ea 
miles and a population of 26,757,648. Of this 
total 68,453 square miles are in Native States, | 
with a population of 7,412,341. Geographi- | 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native! 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. 


With effect from the 10th October 1924 the 


Ig 
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lation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden laud, The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan 1s 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
ugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 


States in the Cutch, Kathlawar and the Palan- ‘regions, end in the south the Dharwar cotton 
pur Agencies have been placed under direct vics with Broach as the best in India. There 
political relations with the Government of! are no great perennial rivers suitable for trri- 


India. The three agencies have been combined 
into one, the Western India States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 
Rajkot. The territories under the rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are ‘in direct 
political relations with the Government of 
Bombay extend now only to an area of about 
28,562 sq. miles. The population of these 
States is about 4 millions and the revenue 


gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seagonal rainfall, supplemented by 
wellirrigation, A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs ip 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, 1 
gradually bing completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
lrought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 


evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 

The Presidency embraces a Wide diversity |T1Se in the values of all produce, synchronising 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency | with a certam development of industry, haa 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 'induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility ' living. The land is held on what is known as 
is 80 marked that it has long been known as the the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, each calti- 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the Vator holds his land direct from Government 
province is divided into two enctions by the Under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running paralle! he pays this assessment he cannot be dispos- 


nearly 5 crores. 


to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic| 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghata is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Froper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. 


The People. 


The population varies as markedly as soll and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings, Here there is an amplitude of caste | 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in | 
every three, and gets it ; the population 18 much | 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 

cent. are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
nd of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
eee are en, Bindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
an ees th Urdu a rough Hngua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred, 


Industries, 


industry is agricnitére, which 
-four per cent. of the popu- 


| 


The p 
supports 


sessed. 
Manufactures. 


Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silver ware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern Jines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 


Number of Looms In Bombay Island. 72,286 
Number of Spindlesin Bombay Island. 3,456,233 
Number of handsemployed in the 


Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 153,009 
Consumption of Cotton by the Millsin 

Bombay Island (bales) .. ce Seas 
Candies of 784 Ibs each 
Number of Spindlea in Ahmedabad. 1,336,261 
Number of Loomsin Ahmedabad .. 29,004 
Number of Spindles in Sholapore .. 299,324 
Namber of Looms in Sholapore .. 4,759 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 

oa (excluding Bombay 2,396,058 

ee . ee on 3 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 


Preside (excluding Bombay 
sind)... 46,227 
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Great Impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by the provision of electric power 
generated fifty miles away on the Ghats, and 
the year 1919 witnessed a phenomenal fiota 
tion of new industrial companies of almost cver\ 
description 


The situation of Bombay on the westen 
bea board in touch at cace with the prinejpal 
matkets of India and the markets of the West 
has given Bombay an immicnse sea borne 
trade The older ports, Surat, Bruach, Cambay 
and Mandvie, Were famous m the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
cafried Indian commerce to the Persian Guif 
and the coasts of Africa But the opemme 
of the Suez Canal and the increasing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen 
trate itin modern ports with deep water anchor 
ages, and the sea borne trade of the Presidency 
ts now concentrated at Bombay and harachi 
although attempts are beng made to develct 
Motmugao, in Portuguese territory, into al 
outlet for the trade of the Southern Mahratta 
Country, 


Administration 


The Presidency 1s administered by a Gover 
nor and an Executive Council of four membceis 
with the assistance of three Minist rs The 
exact change mie in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments 1s indicated in the 
section onthe Provincial Governments (q t) 
where a description 1s given of the division 
of the admunistration into two branches, thr 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the (over 
hor and bis Council and the Transfericd Sub 
jects, administered b the Gevernor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects 1s shown ‘This new 
form of admunistration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921 
All papersrelating to publicservice business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
{nto seven main departments each under a Secre 
a? (a) Finance (b) Revenue, (c) Home 
and Eeclesiastics! , (d) Political , (¢) General, 
Educational and Marme, (f) Legal, (9) 
Public Works The semor of the Civihan 
Secretaries 18 entitled the Chief eecrneaty 
The Government frequently moves t 


is in Bombay from November to the end of. 


March, at Mahableshwar from April to 
June; in Poona from June to November, 
but the Secretariat 13 always In Bombay. Un 
der the Governor in Council the Presidency lo 
administered by four Commussionera Ihe 
Commissioner in Sind hag consderable inde 
pendent powers In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad 
the Central Division at Poona, and the Sou 
thern Division at Belgaum Each district fs 
under a Collector, usually a Covenant d Civi- 
lian, who has under bim one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A  collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State 
village officers are the pitel, who is the 


The 
head of the village both forrevenue and police 
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purpose, the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant , the messenger and the watchman 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatdat, who is also a subordmate magis- 
trate The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District The Commussicners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions 
The control of the Government over the Native 
otates of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents, 


Justice 


The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a _bar- 
ister, and seven pursne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers In ae the 
“ourt of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi 
(1.1 Commissioner and four Additional Judges) 
ic the tughest court of civil and crimina)] appeal 
‘Lhe growing importance of harach) and sind 
tas howescr necessitated the raiing of the 
status of the Judicial (ommissionr’s Court 
and Ethere is under the consideration of 
the J ocal Je fslative Councl a Lill for the 
creation of 4 chief court tor Sind consisting al 
2 Cdn 4 Jude and threc or four Pune Jud.cs 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the 
first instance 1s that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers 
{he Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge or of a first class subord: 
nate Judge with speual powers District and 
Asustant Judges are Indian Civilians, or mem 
bers of the Provincial Service In cases ex 
ceeding Rs 5 VON in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant J ude 
ani from the decision of the District Judge in 
all origmal suits lies to the High Court Dis 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise crimina’ 
Jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, bur 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Laecutive District Officers Capital sen 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court In some of the principal cities Special 
Vagistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has five Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Jasticea of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the Knglish County Courts . 


Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority overa District or a Taluka 
and the latter over a city or town These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected Sy the 
pecple, who are er powered to expend tue fundp 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, end genera| 
improvements Their finds are derived from 
cesses on the lend revenue, the toll and fer. , 
funds The tendency of recent years has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
element to allow these to elect thelr 
own ¢ en, whilst large grants have been 
made from the gengra] rovenues for water supply 
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Public Works 


I'he Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Logmecrs who act a3 
Secretaries to the Government, one fot 
(ieneral Works and the other for Irngation 
Under them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect ‘he chief irnga‘ion works are 
it Sind and consist of a chayn of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canalthe Jamrao In the Presi- 
duncy yropcr the principal protective works 
are the Nera Canal Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Godavari Canal Scheme In addition 
there 13 under construction a chain of pro 
tcctive irrigation works origimating in reser 
voirs in the Ghat regions The Godavari 
canals wefe complcted during the year 1917-18, 
anitbe two mst mport int projects namely thr 
Nira Ri ht Lanh Canalanithe J ravara Riv r 
Works system which have teen under construc 
tion since 1912 and L)L1, respectively are 
1 aring compl tion Fhese projects Wil irrigate 
« rtain tracts most liable to tamune 


Police 

The Police Force 1s divided into three 
categories District Police Railway Police 
and the Bombay City Police The District 
Police are under the Insyector Gentral who Ib 
either a member of the Gazetted Torce or a 
Covenanted (Civitan Under him are the 
Deputy Inspector G.inerals for Sind and the 
Northern and Southern Rangcs of the Presi 
dency proper, for Railways and for Criminal 
kniestigation Dastrct Superintendents ot 
"olice have charge of each District with a regu 
iar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten 
dents, Sub Inspectors, Chief Constables and 
Constables ihe Bombay City Police is a 
Separate force mamtaimed by Government 
under a Commussioner who is responsible direct 
to Government 


Education 


fiducation if imparted partly through 
direct Government agency, partly throuch the 
medium of grants in axi Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona Gujarat 
and Dharwar, the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Kkngmeering, the Agricultura] 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art, Law 
Schoo] and a CollegeofCommerce The hoyal 
Institite of Science is now open in Bombav 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands, the majorty of the primary 
achools are maintamed by District and Local 
Boards with a grantinaid The Bomba; 
Municipality is oe for primary educa 
tion in Bombay City (¢ v Education) 

The Compulsory Education Act passed in 
1922 enables local bodies to enforco compulsory 
primary education, the cost of the scheme being 
defrayed partly by Government and partly by 
the local authority 


The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Div 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chanceller (the Go- 
veiner of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
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&opoitcd by Government for two years), and 
100 Keliows of whom 10 are ez-ofirw, 10 
elected by the Graduates, 10 by the Faculties, 
aud 80 are nommated by the Chancellor 


Tr>postls have be n recently yout forward by 
the C(omnitt © cu Uniscrsit. Reform tor the 
roorpanization of the Cui cr ity ou sounder 
lines tut tl se uc still undet the cunsidera jon 
C1 the authort: s 


The principal educational] institutions are — 
Government Arts Co'leges— 
Elphinstune College, 

Mr A L Covernton 


Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr H G, 
Rawlingon, MA 


Bombay, Principal, 


Gijarat College Ahmedabad, Piieipa) 
Mr N J Div itis 
harnitat Cclleg Dhirwar Principal, Mr 


H VY Hinjtun 
Private Arts Colleges-— 
ot Y\aviers Bombay (Socuty of Jesus), 
Pimcipal Rey Lather Duhr 5 s 
Wilson College Bombay (Scottish Mussion) 
Prinayal Rev J Mackenzie 
lerguses n College Poona (Deccan Educa: 
tional Socicty), Principal, h R hanithar 
Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Principal, lr A B Clarhe 
Samaldas Colkge Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State) Priucipal, Vr 1 K Shahan 
Bahauddinbhal College, Junagadh State 
Principal, Mr $& H Hodivala 
Special Colleges— 


Grant Wedical College Bombay (Govern. 
ment) Dian Cytunds L Bhatn, 1m 8 

College of Tngineerint, Poona (Government) 
Puncpal Mr W I C Trench 


Agiicultural College Poona (overnment) 
Prinupu, Dr Witham Burns 


Chiefs’ College Rajhot Puineipal 
lL turner 
Colicge of Science Ahmedabad 


Law Colk.c Bombay Pninetpal, Dr J 8 
hhergam ali 17 D (London ) 


Gollege of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr ML Tannan 

Veterinary Coll.ge Bomopay, Mr K Hewlett 

Haflkinc Institute Bombay Director, Lt Col 
ik P Mackie OB L,I MA 

Sir J J School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Mr W LG Solomon. 


Victoria Lechnical Institute, Bombay. Princ: 
pal, Mr A J. Jurner 


Mr J 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is in the charge 
cf the Surgeon-fteneral and Sanitation in thit of 
the Director of Pubhe Health, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service Civil Surgeons 


| stationed at each district headquartera are re- 
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Finance. 


sponsible for the medical work of the district, Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincia! 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the Finance entered on anew phase. Before the 
Directors of Public Health. Threelarge passing of this Act Provincial finance was picor- 
hospitals are maimtamwned by the Government porated in Imperial Finanee. T , Provinces 
in Bombay, and arrangements are beiug made to had certain heads of revenue of their own an 
increase the hospital accommodation in the City. other heads whith they divided with the Govern- 
Well-equipped hospitals exist im allimportant! ment of India. By the new constitution ao 
up-country stations. Over three million persons comparatively clean cut was made between the 
including 78,000 in-patients are treated annual: | finances of the Government of Indiaand those 
ly. The Presidency contams 6 Lunatic Asylums of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjo 
and 16 institutions for the treatment of Lepers, | the Provinces enjoy in full, and inreturn the 
Vaccination 1s carried out by a stati underthe make cash contmbutions to the Government of 
direction of the Director of Public Health Ipdia, fixed for a term of years. The genera! 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus principle underlying this settlement that 
from the large grants made by the Government those contributions shall gradually ane r 
from time to time. The present contribution of the Governmént o! 
Bombay is Rs 56lakhs. 


Estimated Revenue for 1925-26, 








PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE. Rs. 
V Land Revenue 5 ,60,00,000 
VI Excise a 4,49,69, 
VII Stamps 1,84,59,000 
VIII Forests we 74,056,000 
IX Registration 13,50,000 
IXA Scheduled Taxes 9,50,000 
Lotal 12,91,33,000 
irrgaiwn, Navigdivon, Lmbunkment, ke. 
XiiI Works for which Capital Accountsare kept .. 63,66,000 
XIV Work for which no Capital Accounts are kept 70,000 
Total §4,36 ,000 
Debt Service, ———— 
XVI Interest ee es oe ae ee ee ee ee e 1,59,27,000 
Cid Adminstration, 
XVII Admunistration of Justice ae oe oe Sg 16,12,000 
XVUI Jailsand Convict Settlements .. . a es oa 4,80,000 
XIX Police ot ae a oe Sa a es - | 4,75,000 
XX Portsand Pilotage ae , . ‘ug ou | re 
XXI Education .. Ss a a ee as , 9, 78,000 
Medical se ee e ee oe ' 15,000 
XXIII Public Health ‘ Pan ‘ 3,79,000 
AAV Agriculture ° r a ‘ a 26,000 
xXXV Industries ae e es ee ee ¢e o ,000 
XXVI Miscellaneous Departments .. a5 ss a : 2,00,000 
Total 50,92,000 
Civil Works 
KXX Civil Works ae oe ee an 66 e oe ' 14,90,000 
Miscellaneous, 
XXXII Receiptsinald of Superannuation .. 6 c+ 4 15,82,000 
XXXIV Stationeryand Printing... .. «. ce  « oF. 2,77,000 
SAAV Miscellaneous ee e6 ee ae ae ve oe 6,650,000 
Total =, 25,09,000 


XXXIX& Miscollansous adjustments between the Centra] and Provincial 
SAXXIX-A Governments @¢ #6 e6 ae sé #@ 7 
K&L Rxtraordinary Receipts... .. 1.2 oe 0 oe 


Total Revenue 16,10,40,000 


Pad 


ae, 
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Estimated Revenue for 1925-26—conid, 
Capital Account not charged to Revenue. Rs, 


XLII Bombay Dovclopment Scheme 
Debts, Deposits and Advances 
Opening Balance oe ‘ 


Grand Total 


Estimated Expenditure for 1925-26. 
DIRECT DEMANDS OF THE REVENUE, 


Taxes onIncome .. 
Land Revenue... 
Excise oe 
Stamps 

Forest se 
Registration ; 


KA Scheduled Taxes 


Total 


Irrigation, Embonkment, d&c., Revenue Account, 


34, Interest on works for which Capital Accounts are kept ; 
15, Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue 
Total 
16, Construction of Irrigation, Embankment, &c,, Works 
Debt Service, 
19. Interest on Ordinary Debt 
21. Beduction or avoidance of debt 
Total 
Civil Administration, 
22. General Administration 
24. A ninistration of Justice 
25. Jailsand Convict Settlements 
#6. Police 
27. Portsand Pilotage 
80. Scientific ee 
81. Education se 
32. Medical Be a 
33, Public Health 6 
84. Agriculture ee sg 
85. Industries 
37, Miscellaneous Departments 
Total . 
Currency, Mint and Exchange, 
40, Exchange ee ea ee oe ee ee 
Civil Works. 
41, Civil Works ie 
Miscellaneous. 
43. Famine Rellef and Insurance 
45, Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 
46. Stationery and Printing.. ee ae 
47. Miscellanequs .» v? a) rf 
Total 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1925 26—contd 
Mi celaneo s—contd Rs 
51 Contribution and Assenments to Contral Government by Provincial 
Government 34 00 000 
51A Miscellaneons Adjustments between the Ccutral and Provincial 
Governments ‘e 11 000 
Total 34.11 000 
Total Dxpenditure 17 09,91 000 
Capital Ac ort not charged to Revenve 
55, Construction of Irriation Works 339 47 000 
59, Bombay Development sche me 1 46 69 000 
Other I \pend ture not charged to R venue 93 73 000 
Debts, Deposits and Advances 3 (4 43 000 
Closing Balance 4 8273 000 
Grand Total 31 87 96 000 


Governor and Presvaent an Council 


Mis Excellency It Color | The Right Hon 1 1¢ 
Sir Tesh Ome Wilcn FC GCIt 
OMG, DSO 


Personal Staff 


Priuate Seey—Tanids Criyl il Ar 
BA ICS 


Mily Secretary—Majcr H G Vaux, CIF 
KVO 


( TI 


Surgeon—Major A G IJrewiir M1 

Aites de Canp —Cajtan C 1 Iv n ATR 
Captam T BC Ji.pott we od fi Jan 
cashire Fusiiirs Captain kh J Ir vit 


Roy alMarines and Captain I FT tins 
4th Quecn s Own Ifu sirs 


Hon Atdes de Cany —Myr DV Witt 
CIE vp =ZJ[ombay [iht Hrs Akt 
Stephen Calvocora1 (Cazptar LL Svmon 
Wiliams p&o0 Hon Caytun Mhrtii 
Abdul Majid Khan Pilr Jung Fahalur 
Nawab of Savanu) Won Ji hur ar Shy 
Naharsinghji of Baria Hon It “Mh rban 
Sir Chintamanrao DPhundirio #15 Ayyasi 
heb Patwardhan KCIF (hf ct Sanh 
and Hon Lt Mhrtan Mal piri) Walhcy 
rao alias Nana Sahib Nak (hi f cf Phaltan 


Commandant H E the Governors Bodyguard — 
Major H dc N Jueas 7th light Cavalry 


Indwan Aide de (amp—Risaldar Maj r- [4akh 
pat Singh 8th King ¢€ 1,48 Own Joght 
Cavalry 


Members of Councu and Mrunisters 


The Hon Sir Chunilal Viyjbhukandas Mechta 
MA,LLB (Finance), The Hon Mr JT Ruiev 
CS1,1C08 (Revenue) Ih Hon. Mr J E 3 
Hoteon, OSI I0¢.5 (Home) and Ihe Hon 
Mr Cowasji Jelangir, ¢ 0% (Gcneral) Th 
Hon Khan Bahadur ‘Shaikh Ghulam Hussain 
Hidajatallah Tho Hon Mr A Wh D hiav 
and The Hon Mr P V Jadhav MA IIB 


ani builling3) and the Civil Veterinary De 
partment eahile Agriculture Co operative 
S»> ities Reoystration and some other matters 
ire in charge of the Minister of Forests and 
fF XCip@ 


SFCRFTARILS TO GOVERNMENT 
(hf Seretory Teere Daatwneti—{ A 
Jhon iw BA 1¢8 
ind leele clo al Dyutnent Alsanir 
Vent. mr cit es (md yputiticn) 


Secretary Political Department—J.£ B, Hotson 
OBF ICB 
Stary Corerd bi acral and Mari 
Dputrrt «( W A Tuna Ba ICS 
h f{ Seeretary I nance Department —C Uhert 
Wiles BA ICS 
Legil Department and Remembrancer of Lega! 
{fii —h W Barle BA Ics 
Publse Works Department —R 1 Harrison 
Pu lu Works Denatmert Jot Seeretary— 
haikh sru Sorby Fiamjyl BA, ICr ITB 
MIC 
MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 
Advocate General, Jarmshedji Behramji hanga 
MA, LLB 
Inspector General of Polwe, T C Gnifiith, 
CSI OB! : 
Director of Pubhe Instructon, F B P Lory 
MA 


It 


StyenCeneral Major Gentral A  Joofon 
Cik IMS 

Orental ‘Tranelator, Sayed Moniruddin 5 
Moul\ ie, 


Chief Conservator of Forests, W. E Copleston, 
CsI 

falukdar. Settlement Officer, J. H Garrett 

settlement Commissioner and Darector of Land 
Records ¥ G@ H Anderson. 

Director of Agreulture Dr Herold H Mann 
Dp 8e 


The Educational portfolio Includes, among, Registrar of Lo operatiwe Societies, J A Madan, 


Pub 


other subjects, Medical Administration, _ 
= 


on and Industrial 


BA I08 


lie Health, Sanstati 
vOseiead The Minister of Iocal Self Govern-/ Muniipa \ionanianones Bombay HB Cla} ton 


ment @fso deals with Public Works (roadg 
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The Bombay Presidency, 


Or 
Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Onwersvty, Sir Chiman =Willam Hornb : 7 
y e o@e@ Lo ) ] 71 
lal H. Setalvad Rawson Hart Boddam ., u »» 1784 
Regtstrar, Bombay Unwersrty, Fardunji Dastur Rawson Hart Bodd 
Commismioner of Police, Bombay, P A. kelly pees a ‘4 e es 1785 
Derertor of Publac Health, Licut -Col William amsay (Oficwting) —.. ve 1788 
O Sullivan Murphy, MB, 1M8 Major-General Wilham Medows » 1788 
Accountant General N V Raghavan, BA nee ry Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 
Sl One in go wom Ht Col FON George Dick (Oficuting) . 4. «1702 
$ $ fe 
Postmaster General, P G Rogers, CIE ,ICS i aathan ee ee ee ae 
Commissioner of Customs Salt, Opwum antl : ; ~ 
Licwe, Jyotsnanath Ghosau, OIF ,1C8 Pesta pas a re 
— a Customs, Bombay, A M Green 41-7 van Nepean, Bart eae 1812 
‘ The Hon Mountstuart Elphestone .. 1819 
a Iichatect to Government SJ MCT Major General Sir Joho Malcolm, @ ¢ 8. 1827 
Doneulting Surveyor to Government, Arthur pacer ing mit Thomas Sidney Beek” 1800 
’ ] 
Kdward Mirams, FBI, ESA, FRSI Dicd, loth Januarv 1831, 
Requtrar of Companees, Capt H C B_ John Pomer (Officiating) . es e» 1831 
Mitchell {he I ir) of Clare : 7 »» 183) 
sir Robert Grant @CH _. ne «es =1836 
gatsligs of Development, Sir Tawless Hepyer Died 9th July, 1808 
Director pavene One, G tI Luan ae sara peered - : a 
WA (on leu ) 1 ¢ noin,s (fy Sir Williain H4y Macna 
ghiten, Bart (0 i 
Director, Bureau of Information J F Gennings (reorge William Andcrson Onaga 1841 
Sheruff Sur Lazulbhoy Currimbhoy, kT >ir George Arthur Bart,KcH , 1842 
Lestock Robcrt Reid (Officrateng) 1846 
GOVERNORS OF Bomnay. George Russell Clerk ‘ re . 1847 
Bir Abrabam Shipman 1662 [Oxy Tiplumtone GOT,PC | 1888 
Ioted on the island of Anjediva in Oct 1664 ... teorge Russell Clerk, E CB (2nd time) 1860 
Humfrey Coohe 166 Sir Henry Bartle Ldward Frere ECB 1862 
Sir Gervase Lucas ; 106¢ dhe Jught Hon Wilham Hobert Seymour 1867 
hip oni aaa gate Sp Philip Ee ae aonemoaeumeah ax 7s 
uv on : os 
Captain Henry Garey (Officuating) 1667 sir Ric} ard Jemple Bart, KC 8! 1877 
Sir George Oxenden oe ‘30 1665, } ione] Robert Ashburner, C21 (Acting) . 1880 
, rl in Surat, 1éth July, 1669. rasp NG, Rist Hon sir James Tergusson, 1860 
erald Aungicr : Bart ECC 
Dicd in Surat, 3Uth June, 1677 James Braithwaite Petle, C81 (Acting) . 1885 
Thomas Rolt 6.0 wee ig Lay he OP ae 
Sir John Child, Bart. .. ee 1681 Herbert Wills Birdwood, CSI (Acting) . 1890 
Bartholomew Harns ; as 1690 | Baron Sandhurst ‘a ad o- 1890 
Died in Surat, 10th May, 1694 Baron Northcote, CB .» ee 1900 
Daniel Annesley (Officrating)  .. 1694 Sir James Monteath, KCS1 (Acting) .. 1903 
SirJohn Gayer .. « 1694 Baron Lamington,a¢cmMa,acirge  .. 1008 
Sir Nicholas Waite : ; 1704 9 W P Muir Mackenzie, C81 (Achwg). 1907 
Wilham Aislabie 1708 Sir eae Clarke, GonG, 1007 
oe . e a C J E (ec 
Stephen Strutt (Oficmtin)) —.. 1719 Baron Willingdon, G CIE. 1918 
Charis Boone... : és 1715 sir George Ambrose Tloyd, @OrE, DS 0 (21918 
Wilham Phipps . ra 1722 Sir pee ome Wilson, PC, GOIE, 10923 
Robert Cowan iss ; va 179° Ys 
Dismissed. (a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug ,1793, 
John Horne oe ee ar 1734 and then joined the Council of the Gover 
Stephen Law _ m 1739 nor-General ae er a in 
John Geehie (Officiating) .. + 17a... DO cH anette. ‘ 
1742 {b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
Wiliam Wake the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
Richard Bourehier . os oe ». 1750 the 4th Ang , 1841, but, belors he ape make 
ve oe we we 1780 charge of his appointment, be was assastl- 
San ana 767__-«sated in Cabul on the 28rd Dec., 1841. 
"Died ena Pobraaty rt (2) Afterwards (by creation) Baron 8¥den on 
2 ’ . 


(@) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd 
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The Bombay Legislative Council. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan North) Urban 
Constituency, 


Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan South) Urban 
Constituency, 


Karachi City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban Con- 
stituency 


Ahmedabad (ity (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Constituency. 


Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) 
stituency 


Urban (Con- 


Sholapur City (Non Muhammadan) Uiban Con 


stituency. 


Poona City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban Const:- 
tuency. 


Abmedabad District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency. 


Broach District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency. 


Kalra District Rural 


Constituency. 


Panch Mahals District (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural Constituency. 


Surat District 
stiituency 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Non: 
Muhammadap) Rural Constitucncy. 


(Non-Muhammadan) 


Ahmednagar District (Non-Muhammadan) Ru 
ral Constituency. 


East Khandesh District (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural Constituency. 


Nasik District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Cou- 
stituency. | 


Poona District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con: 
stituency. 


Satara District (Non-Mubammadan) Rural Con- 
stituency. 


ses District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
pstifuency. 


(Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con - 


. Mr. 8. 


Name of Member. 


Vacant 
Mr Poonjabhai Thackersey. 
Mr. A N. Surve. 


Mr K F Narman. 
Mr M B. Velkar. 
Dr h L Dadachan)i. 


Mr Durgadas Bhojraj Advan. 

Mr Gajanan Krishnarao Maviankar 

Mr Maganlal Motiram Mehta. 

Mr Nagappa Aralappa Abdulpurkar 

Mr Laxman Balwant Bhopathar, M4, LLB. 
Mr Jcthual ( himanial Swaminarayan. 


Mr Harilal Dalsukhram Sahcba. 


Mr Hiralal Harjivandas Nariclwalla. 


Rao Sahcb Dadubba: Purshotanidas Desai, 
Mr Dhanabhai Narsinhbhai Patel. 


Mr Wamanrao Sitaram Mubadam. 


Mr Hassamal B Shivdasani 
Dr M K Dimt 


Mr, Govind Balwant Pradhan 
Mr Shankarrao Jayaramrao Zunjatrdo (already 
notilicd reserved seat) 


Mr Chintaman Mohaniraj Saptunshi 
Mr. Naindev Ekuath Navale (Reserved seat ) 


Mr Luxman Shivram Chaudar), 
Dongarsing Kainji Patil, 
Mr. Purshotam Gopal Joshi. 


Mr R G. Pradhan. 
Mr Ramchandra Dharmaji Shinde 8.4., LL.B 
(Bescrved seat ) 


Mr Narayan Ratmj) Gunyjal. 
Mr. Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor. 


Mr. R. G. Soman. 

Mr B. V. Jadhav (Mumister). 

K, B. D. B. Cooper, 
BR 


Mr, Dalvi. 


a 
. K, 
N. (Angadl. 


The Bombay Legislative Council. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Byjapur Dostrict (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency. 


Dharwar District (Non-Muhammadan) Rura’ 
Constituency. 


Kanara District (Non-Muhammadan) Kura! 
Constituency. 


Ratnagiri District (Non-Muhammadan Rural 
Constituency. 


Eastern Sind (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con- 
stituency. 


Western Sind (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con- 
stituency. 


Sholapur District (Non-Muhammadan) Dural 
Constituency. 


Kolaba District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency. 


Western Khandesh District (Non-Muhamma 
dan) Rural Constituency. 


ar eet City (Muhammadan) Urban ca Mr 


vency. 


Karachi City (Muhammadan) Urban Const 
tucucy. 


Ahmedabad and Surat Cities (Muhammadan 
Urban Constituency. 
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Name of Member. 


Mr. 8. A. Sardesai of Rakkasgi. 


Mr. Vishwanath Narayan Jog. 
Mr. Shiddappa Tatappa Kambli. 
Mr. Manjunath Devarbhatt Karki. 


Bhaskar Ramchandra Nanal, B4., LL.B, 


Mr 
Vcnhatrao Anandrao Survey (Reserved 


M1. 
seat ) 
Mukhi Jethanand Pritamdas, 


Mr. Bhojsing Gurdinomal Pahalajani. 
Mr. Valchand Ramchand Kothan. 
Mr. Madhavrao Baburao Powar. 
Mr shankar Shrikrishna Deo. 
Mr. Hosea as Be AiG 


Hap Abdwlah Haroon. 


Khan Salnb A M. Mansuri 


Poona and Sholapur Cities (Muhammadan) Mr Abdul Latit Haji Hajrat Khan of Sholay ur. 


Urban Constituency. 


The Northern Division (Muhammadan) Ruz! 
Constituency. 


The Central Divis'on (Muhammadan) Rural 


Constituency. 


Mr. Alibha: Esabhai Vatel. 
Mr Ali Mahomecdhhan Dehlavi ( Minister.) 
Sardar Narharsghj1 Iswarshingh):, 


Maulv: Rafiuddin ihmed 
Mr. Givasuddin Ziauddin Kohan. 


apr Inayatulla Ahan Kazi Hidayatulla Khan, 


The Southern Division (Mubammadan) Buralj Mr. Abdulkhada: alas Fakirmahomed Ibrahim 


Constituency. 


Hyderabad District (Mubammadan) Rura 


Constituency. 


Karachi District (Muhammadan) Rural Con 
atituency. 


aertrroa District (Muhammadan) Rural Con- K 
noy. 


Khan Pithan. 

khan Pathan of Dhatwar. 

khan Bahadur Ismailsaheb Madarsaheb Bed- 
rekar of Bijapur. 

Mr. Sayad Sahajyadesaheb Haidarsaheb Inamdar 


of Belgaum 
The Hon K. B. Ghulam Husain Hidayatallab 


(Minister). 
Noor Mahomed Mahomed Sijawal. 


Mr. 
Haji Fazul Muhammud. 
Haj Khamiso Gul Mahomed. 


K. B. cro Nawazkhan Ghulam Murtaza Khan 
B 


hut 
K. §. Kerimbakah Ali Mardankhan Jatoi. 
Mr. Mahomed Ayub Shah Mahomed Khuhro. 


src = Rura . Mr, Rasulbux Shah. 
lstrict (Mubammadan) 1 Const: = a van ane 


Khan. 
Khan Bahadur Shah Pasand Khan Pathan, 
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Name and class of Constituency 


Thar and Parkar (Muhammadan) Rural Const: | 
tuency 


stituency 


The Bombay Legislative Councth 


Name of Member 


Mr Ghulam Nab: Shah Moujali Shah Syed. 


| Mr Jan Mahomed Wali Mahomed Bhurgri. 
Nawabshah District (Muhammadan) Rural Cou- Ahan Stheb Haji 


Sera: Imambaksh Ghulam 
Rasu! Jaton 


Upp Sind Fronter District (Muhammadan) khan Saheb Sher Mihomed Khan Karamkhan 


ral Constituency 
Bombay City (Curopean) Constituency 
Presidency} (European) Constituency 
Deccan Sardars and Inamdars Constituency 
Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars Constitucncy 


Jagirdars and Yamuindars ( onstituency 
Bombay University Constituency 
B mbay Chamber of Commerce Constituency 


harichi Chamber of (ommerce Constituency 


Bombay Trades Aso tation Constituency 


Bombay Millowners Association Constituency 
Ahmedabad Mullowners’ Assouiation Const; 


tuencvy 
In san Merchants (hamber and Bureau 


Bijarani 
Mr Joe Addyman 
Mr Albert Clifford Owen 
Sardar Gangadharrao Narajyanrao Mujumdar, 
Sirdar Bhasaheb alas Dulabawa Raisingji 


Mr Muhammad Kamil Shih Kabu) Muham- 
mid Shth Sayed 


Mr MR Jayahar 

Mr J R Al r rombi 

Mi Vincent Alpe Granthan 
Vicunt 

Wel W Pitch 

Mi \ N Wadi CI? 

Mr Gordhandas J Pitcl. 
Mr Lalji Naranji. 


NOMINATED 
Officials 

Mr € M Baker CIF Ios 
» J I Hrande ,1cs 

h S LIram)) 
» 8 Ghosal 1¢s 

RK T Harrison 
Sir JTawless Heppner he RF 
Mr J) L B Hotson opF ICS 


» J A Madan Ics 

» 4 Montgomeree CIF I¢8 
} J Mountford ¢ Bt 
Gi A Thomas C1}! 1¢9 
C W A Tuorntr, Ics 

$ G Wilks 108 


Ics 


Non-Offirrals. 


Mr 
Sir 
Mr hk E Woods 

vw & A Kay 

» RK H A Delves FSA 
» Sitaram ee Bole 

» BS Nekalja 

Dr Cosmas Parnes jez MD. 
Rap Bahadur A U Malji 


Shantwan Narayan Athvale 


The Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, 


Vasantrao Anandrao Dabholkar, ht , C BP. 


KOBL,, CIE 


The Madras 


The Madras Presidency occupic; the wholc 
southern portion of the Penimsul:i and exclud 
ing the Native Stites most of which have now 
vome under the direct contro] of the Govern 
ment of India, has an area of 141 075 squirt 
miles It has on the east on the Fiy of Lon 
gal a coastline of about 1200 mks on the 
west, on the India Ocean a coast line of about 
450 miles In all this extent of the coast 
however there is not a single nituril hirbour 
of any importance the ports with the ¢xcep 
tion of Madras and perhaps of Cochm ari 
merely open roadsteads A plateau virying 
in height above sea level from about 100 to 
about 300 feet and = stretching northw ord 
from the Nilgiri Hills occupy. the central 
area Of the Presidcney oneither side are the 
Tastern ond the Western Ghits which meet in 
tho Nilzins Ihe heiht of thy western moun 
tain chain has an importint effect on the ram 
tall Where the chain 18 In-h_ the intere j tid 
rain clouds give a heivy f2ll which miy an ount 
to 150 mches on the seiward aic Lut compin 
tively little ram falls on the landwird sile 
ofthe range Where the cham is low run 
clouds arenot checked m_ their west war] 
course Inthe central table !ind int cn the eist 
coast the rainfall 1* small and the heat in sum 
mer erveessivc lhe rrvers which flow from 
west to east, in their carlicr course drain 1ithcr 
than irrigate the country but the deltas ot 
the Godavari Aistna ind Cauvers are pro luctiv¢ 
of falr crops cven =n time of drought an} 
are the only portions of the eastc ast where 
agriculture is not dependent on 1% raintll 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and ajt to te 
unt mely 


Population 


The population of the Presidency ws returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42 79415) ininc ise 
over the figure of 1911 of 22 fwreent The 
tendency has becn for the more den ely popu 
lated portions of the province to increase their 
numbets while the spar-ely inhabited tracts have 
still further dcclincd in density Hindus 1¢ 
count for 89 per cent of the population Maho 
medans for 7, Christians for 3, Animusts for 1 
fhe vast majority of the population 1s of the 
Dravidian race and the principal Dra\idian lan 
guages, Tamjland Tilugu arespokin by 18 and 
16 million persons napcectivels Of evcry thou 
sand people, 410 «peak ramil 377speak Telugu 
75 Malayalam, 87 Oriya, 35 Canarese and 2? 
Hindustani 


Government. 


The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 

mbay and ngal There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Lac 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Frans 
ferred Subjects Madras administration diffe rs 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces There is no inter 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head 
quarters, Commizsionerg af Divisions being 
Wnknown in Madras 


ib ine mad 
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Industries 

The principil industry of the province fs 
azriculture in which 68 per cent of the popular 
tion 1s engaged ‘Lhe principal food crops are 
rice cholam rigiand kambu The industnal 
crops are cotton sugar cate and ground nuts 
A special fevturc of the agricultural activities 
in the Pre idency I» the large industry which 
th plinting community hive built up contn 
futing ub tantruly to the economic develop 
ment cf the province ‘They have organised 
them ¢lves a i reetstered body under the fitle 
of Ihe United Planters Association of South 
India on whith are repre ented thc coffce 
fo. rubler and a tew other minor planting 
product There are somne 22 cotton mills in 
the Erc idency which employ 35 000 operatives 
Mmior inlu trial conetrn numter ovcr 120 and 
ccn 1 t of or] mills rope rul ber and tilc works 
The weer 2atc value of the sea borne tride of 
the Pr ilency his becn showimg a steidy 
Inerove And { now in the neaghbourhood of 
R 80 Giore pr vanum = As in other pro 
vince the forest re omecs are exploited by 
Government ther are cloe upon 19 000 
quire miles of ro erved forest 


Education 

The Preilincy record in the sphere of 
lucation has bien one of continuous progress 
Thr ar ot pr sent about 40000 public in 
(itutions ringing from village primiry schools 
to arts and prof sionil colleges their total 
teenzth 1 ing 2000000 special efforts are 
to provide edueation for boy 
belongm. to the Depressed Classes Tho 
total «xpenditurc of the province in Lducation 
ig in the ncighbourhood of Rs 340 lakhs the 
princtpi) educational in ttution $m the pro 
Vince we the Presii n y Coll ge the Christiin 
College and Paichayappys Colloge Madras 
the St Joephs College Trichinopol\ the 
Government College Kumbakonim, tho Gov 
ernment College fajyamundry the Miharaja’s 
Collegc Trmvaindrum§ the Agricultural College 
(oimbitore an] the Medical and the 1 ngineer 
inz Colleges at Madras 

Cochin Harbour Scheme 

The Government or Madras and the antho 
rtns of the Cochin and Tiavancore States 
hive come to an agrecment iegading the 
financinz of the Cochin Harbour scheme The 
importance of this project lies 19 the fact that 
a good haibour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland which 
is at prcsent far removed from any convenient 
port Ihe schemes to cut a@ passage through 
the bar which blocks the entrance from the 
gea to an extcnsive backwater A trial cut 
was made m 1923 and the effect of the mon 
soon thiicon observed The results record d 
woe ‘xamined bv a committee of Harbour 
Fnginecrs 10 Logland whych reported favour 
ably on the prospects of the gcheme ‘he 
plant necessary for cfiecting a deeper and 
wider cut has been secured and tha work 1s 
m progress If access through the bar can bk 
established at all penods of the year, a por 
tion of the bachwater will be dredged to affar | 
inchorage for ocean going st.amers 


The Madras 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 


Even more pregnant with future possibili- 
ties is the scheme for the development of the 
Vizagapatam harbour. Proposals for the deve- 
lopment of the poit at this place have been 
under consideration since 1859; but the suc- 
cess of the project is bound up with the cons- 
truction of direct railway cormmunication 
between Vizagapatam and the Central Pro- 
vinces; for the quantity of trade which could 
be obtained from the littoral itself is inaufh- 
clent to justify the capital expenditure which 
would be required. The Government of India 
have caused the whole question of the poit 
and the railway to be re-examined. 


Local Self-Government. 


As in Bombay, the Madras District Municl- 
palities and Local Boards Act has been 
amended in various directions, all of which 
tend towards liberalisation. More recently 
He allah has been passed peimitting the esta- 
bHshment of Village Panchayats, or Com- 
mittees of Elders. Over 600 Panchayats have 
come into existence in the Presidency. Gene- 
rally speaking the Local Boards mm Madras 
display a courageous disposition to levy taxes 
up to the sanctioned maximum. Even then 
Lop of them are unable to make both ends 
mest. 
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Irrigation. 


In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the 
estimated cost of which amounts to £4 mil- 
lions. The project has becn tramed with two 
main objects in view. The first 15 to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irmgation of over a million 
acres; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 90,000 million cubic feet of watcr and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. The area already 
under irrigation in the Madras Presidency 
totals 7 million acres. Of this over 3 million 
acres are served by petty irrigation works 
numbering about 35,000, 


Co-operation. 

The progress made by the Co-operatise 
Department, both in the formation of new 
societies and the development of those regis- 
tered in previous years has been very satis- 
factory. There was a large increase, during 
the year, in the number of members and in 
the amount of share capital, of working capital 
and of reserve fund. The steadily increasing 
efficlency of many of the local supervising 
unions gave evidence of the success of the 
policy adopted by Government of transferring, 
within statutory limits, the control of primary 
societies to non-official organisations wher- 
ever such a courac ws practicable. Some note- 
avorthy features of the Co-opcrative movement 


Presidency, 


—Guring the year were the increased activities 


of the building societies stimulated by finan- 
cial help from Government; a marked deve- 
lopment in the organisation of labour societies, 
and: an increase In the number of ties 
formed by cultivators to enable them to hold 
up thelr crops for a favourable market and 
for the joint sale of their produce. The co- 
operative movement made satisfactory 
propre among the depressed classes during 
e year. 


Social Legislation. 


An advanced piece of social legislation which 
has caused considerable excitement in the 
Presidency is the Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Act. It has for its object the regula- 
tion of the great endowments of certain religi- 
ous institutions, such as Hindu temples. The 
profits are ape under State control to 
benevolent activities, mostly educational. The 
measure entailed a considerable amount of 
coriespondence with the Government of 
Madras; the Governor of Madras found him- 
self unable to assent to the Bill as originally 
passed, and returned it for re-consideration, 
recommending certain amendments which the 
Council accepted. Tho Act came into force 
last year and has been working satisfactorily 
notwithstanding the obstacles placed in ita 
way by the orthodox section of the Hindu 
community. A non-official Bill which hag led 
to considerable controversy during the year 
is the Malabar Tenancy Bill. It aims to con- 
fer, subject to certain conditions, occupancy 
rights on kanom tenants and actual cultiva- 
tors of the soil. As this edition of the Year 
Book goes to press the Bill has emerged out 
of the Select Committee to which it was 
referred after first reading by the Council and 
is pending final consideration, 


Law and Order. 


The Supcrior Court or Civil and Criminal 
judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
eleven puisnejadges. The existinglaw provides 
for & maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
25 Session Jydges in the mofussil, Additional 
and Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordl- 
nate Magistrates and Honorarf Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 24 District Judges, 29 Subordinate Judges 
and Distiict Munsiffs. In the Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Jadge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges. Madras is 
& litigious province and the records show one 
suit for every 85 persons. The Police depart- 
ment is under an Inspector General who has 
four deputies in four ranges of the Presidency, 
a Superintendent being stationed at each Dis- 
trict. The sanctioned strength of the porma- 
nent police force is about 30,000. 


he Madras Preswaeéucy. 
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98 The Madras Presidency. 
Budget | Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS Estimates HEADS OF ACCOUNTS Tstimates, 
1925 26 | 1925 26 
Ks Rs 
RFVI NUL—contd } XP] NDITURF—contd 
AAXTTI—Recerpts im aid cf CAPITAL ACCOUNTS NOT CHARG 
Superannuation | 457 300 ID 10 REVFNUL 
| »24—( apital outlay on 
AY XIV—Stationery and f orests 38 500 
Printin, 23> 900 
»»—Construction of Irnmga 
tion Navizition 
XX XV —Miscellaneous ¢ 61 “00 Embankni nt and 
| Drainage Works 29 15 500 
XX XIX 4—Miseccllaneous Ad | »%>(— Capital outlay on Tn 
justments = bet dustrial Developme nt 1 v” 900 
ween the Central 
and Provincial 60—Ciyil Works—not (harg 
(rovernments 1,94 800 ed to Revenue ~0 40,500 
— (0A~—Other Provineiul Works 
not charged to Reve 
Total Revenue | 16 51 7) 100 nue 
—— — Total Capital I xpenditine 
| not chargid to Rev nu 47 57,400 
Debts Deposits and Advances 1 66,9° 51 —————-— 
Debts 1) posits and Ad 
Opening er Enea und 14,12 739 VANCES ; 113 18,400 
Balance Genctal Balancis | ee 
| Closing ( Tamune Insurance bun 20 39 240 
——— oe \ (reneral Balances 29,58,300 
Grand Total | 18 32 89 ae Grand ‘otal 18 32,89,190 
Governor Ministers 
His Fxcelleney the Right Hon Viscount Gos The Raja of Panagal 


chen GC Ik CBE 
Personal Staff. 
Provate Secy , %. C. Smith, 10 8 
Meltary Scey , Lt -Col Irancis Cecil Campbell 
Balfour, C Ih MC 
Surgeon, Major D P. Johnstone, R AMO. 


Avdes de-Camp Captam James Maks Bindon 
Chicheley Plowden Jieut Lionel Bootle 
Vilbraham M C= and Lieut Melville Edward 
Bertram Portal 


Extra Auie de Camp Crptiun George 
Goschen 


Indian 4ivdede Camp Zusaldar Major Hamuir 
Singh Bahadur 


Commandant, H. E the Governors Body Guard 
Major Manse! Halket Jackson, DS 0 ,MO 


Members of Councu 
The Hon Sir C P Ramaswami Ayyar, KOI} 
N E Marjoribanks,C SI OIF ICS8 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman 
Sahib Bahadur 


T & Molr o81,C1E I¢8 


Gerrard 


Dewan Bahadur Sivagnanum Pillay 
Rao Bahadur Sir A. P Patro 
SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMINT 
Chief Secretary A Y G Camptell 011 
VP IC8 
Secretary Finance Depurrtment G -TY Boag 1¢ 95 


Secretary Local Self Government Departmert 
C B Cotterell, CIF 108 


Chef kngineer and Jount Secretary to Govern 
ment, Public Works Department (Bualdings 
and Roads) M R hhargat 


Chef Ingineer and Sceretay to Gorernment 
Publie Works Department (General and Irra 
gation) P Hawkins 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 
Director of Publu Instructwon R G@ Grieve (4@ ) 
Inspector-General of Polwce, Frank Armitage 
Surgeon-General, Major-General Thomas Henry 
Symons,08.. IMS 


Derector of Public Health, Major A J. H, Russell, 
wi ,MD,IMB 


Cur 


The Madras Presidency. 


Accountant-General, J. C. Nixon, sine Governors of Madras. 
Taspecior Fen ens TColonel JOhN Lord Macartney, KB... 
Postmaster-General, B. W. Hanson. Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. = «. 
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1785 
1786 


Collector of Custome, C. BR. Watkins, 0.1 5. Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell,K.B . 1786 


Commissioner of Erewe, H. G. Stokes, c..z., FOhm Hollond (Acting) .. a. 
1.C.8. Edward J. Hollond (Acting) .. is 


Inspector-General of Registration, FE. H. M., Major-General William Medows .. - 


Bower. 

Meteorologist and Deputy Director, Madras Obser- Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. we és 
vaory, 8. RB. U. Savur. Lord Hobart ee er 

Acting Director, Kodaikanal Observatory, Thomas Major-General George Harris (Acting) ve 
Royds. Lord Clive a ‘e 


Supdt., Govt. Central Museum, and Principal Lord William Cavendish Bentinck - 
Librarian, Connemara Public fAbrary, fF, William Petrie (Acting) .. i, 5 
Director of Agriculture, R. D. Anstead. M.A. (on Bir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. 
leave); G. R. Hilson (Acting). eee Seoere the Hon. John Aber- 
Chief Conservator of Forests, (Ag) H. T bo 
a f Forests, (Ag) H. Tucman, oy) piont Hon. Hugh Eliot ..  «. 


Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart. 
Presidents and Governors of Fort —x.0.8. Died. 6 July, 1827. 


St. George in Madras Henry Sullivan Grosme (Acting) as 
William Gyfford .. .. ..  .. 1684 Stephen Rumbold Lushington 
Elihu Yale bg - ”" .. 1687 Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.0.B, 
Nathaniel Higginson we we we «1692 George Edward Russell (Acting).. .. 
Thomas Pitt eo - ie .. 1698 Lord Elphinstone, G.0.8.,P.0. .. 


Gulston Addison ., oe - .. 1709 Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 


Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. dale, K.T., 0.B. 


Edmund Montague (Acting) .. «. 1709 rene a ea mere 
William Fraser (Acting) .. .. .. 1709 " Henry Pottinger, Bart.,¢.C.B. 


Edward Harrison .. - oe «» 1710 
Joseph Collet 7 . ia U1. Daniel Eliott (Acting i ae ie 
Francis Hastings (Acting) be oe 1727 Lord Harris 3 a 


Nathaniel Elwick ., bs 7 - 1727 _ Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.0.B,  o. 


James Macrae ee “ as .. 2725 William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 
George Morton Pitt i re ae 1730 Sir sy George Ward, G.C.M.G. 7 
Richard Benyon .. «ws w«1785 at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

Nicholas Morse... ee oe »» 1744 wine Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 
John Hinde =e a - .. ee Sir William Thomas Denison,X.0.B, .. 


Charles Floyer ., «0. 147 paw Melty Ckeling) soe 


Thomas Saunders .. Se im «+ 1750! ' Lord Napier of Merchistoun, K.T. (2) .. 
George Pigot os ese we:«1755 Acting Viceroy. 
Robert Paik <3 ve we we”~«-1763 «Alexander John Arbuthnot, 0.8.1, (Acting) 
Charles Bourchler.. .. «. «. 1767 pak epee tas, 27 April, 1875 
a as, r ° 
ees oe aa a William Rose Robinson, ¢.8.1, (Acting) .. 
i The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos .. 
ord Pigot (Suspended) . «+ ATT The Right Hon. W. P. Adam 
leorge Stratton .. ae i es 1776 Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881, 
ohn Whitehill (Acting) .. .. .. 1777 William Hudleston (Acting) .. .. 
ir Thomas Rumbold, Bart. .. .. 1778 The RightHon.M.&.GrantDuf  .. 
ohn Whitehill (Acting). .. ., 1780 The Bight Hon, Robert Bourke,?.0.  .. 


harles Smith (doting) .. .. .. 1tec «Lord Connemara; 12 May, 1887 (by 
ord Macartney, K.B. .. «.  «, 1781 John Henry Garstin, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 
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1814 
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1827 
1827 
1832 
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1842 


1848 
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1854 
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1859 
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1860 
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1363 
1866 


1872 
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1875 
1875 
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1881 


1881 
1886 


1890 


100 Madras Legislative Counctl. 


1891)Sic Murray Hammick, 5.0.8.1, C.1.B. 1912 
JROG | (Acting). 


Baron Wenlock .. a ae x 
Ste Arthur Elibank Havelock, 6.0.M.G. .. 





Baron Ampthill .. ws ee .- 1900 | Right Hon. Baron Pontland, P.0.,6.0.1.8, 1922 
Acting Viceroy ang Governor-Gencral, 

1904. Baron Willingdon.. ie Sa «> 1918 

James Thomson, C.8.1. (Acting) .. »- 390) si 


Gabriel Stokes, ¢.8.1. (Acting) .. .. 190e Lord Goschen a ie va << 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, K.0.M.@.,6.C.1.2, 190@ (a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 


Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael; 1911 of Httrick. 
Bart., K.0.M.G., G.0.1.E. (6) (b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Canvi- 


Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 191° chael] of Sxirling, 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
PRESIDENT. 


The Hon, Wr M. Ratniswam. 

I.—MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COTNCIL. 

Fr-officio. 
The Hou. Sir C, P, Ramaswainj Ays tr, K.C.LT. 
The Hon, N. E. Marjoribanks, €.8.1., C.LB., 10.8. 
The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad VU smn Salib Babaduy, 
The Hon. T. E. Moir, ¢.8.1., G1T., Le 8. 
TI,—LCVLLCTED MEMBERS. 
(a\ Ministers. 

‘The Hon. the Raja of Pauagal. 
The Hon. Diwan Bahadur T. N. Sivacnanain Pullai Avareai. 


‘The Hon, Sir A. P. Patro, Rt. 
(b) Other Members. 


M.t. Ry. Rao Bahadur (. Natesa Mudalivar Avargal, M.L¢. 
a + O. ‘lanikachala Chettiyar Avargal, M4.C. 
Sami Venkatachalam Chetti Garu, M.L.¢. 
Rao Sahib K. V. Ramachari Avargal, ¥.L.C. 
is ‘3 T.C. Tangavelu Pillai Avargal. MLC, 
Diwan Bahadur K. Suryanirayanamurti Nayudu Garu, W.1 ¢. 
A. V. Bhanoji Rao Garu, M.L.C. 
Chavadi K, Subrahmania Pillai Avargal, M.1.c. 
Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai Avargal, M.L.C. 
G. Rameswara Rao Garu, 3.1.¢. 
T. Adinarayana Chettiyar Avargal, M.1.6, 
W. Vijiaraghava Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.0. 
53 Rao Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Nayudo (aru, W.u.0, 
s. Sitarama Reddiyar Avargal, M.L.¢. 
rf, h. Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal, M.L.C. 
- K. Venkatachala Padayachi Avargal, M.L.C. 
- A. Ranganatha Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.c. 
is P, Siva Rao Garon, M.1.¢. 
iG A. Ramaswami Mudallyar Avargal, M.1..0. 
3 C. Muttayya Mudaliyar Avargal, M.L.0. 
f C, Ramalinga Beddi Garu, M.1.0. 
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MY Ry BR Muniswami Nayudu Garu, MI 0 
C V Venkataramana Ayyangar Avargal MIO 
Rao BahadurT A Ramahn,a Chettivar Avargal, MT © 
V.C Vellingir: Goundar Avar, vi MIC 
k Joti Redd) Garu MLC 
* Rai Bahadur J M Narasimhacharlu Garu WI 0 
Sr man Sai bhushin Nath Vahasayo 
Srimin Bi wanath Das Mahasayo ULC 
VT Rv JF Kuppuswam Girn MLC 
} Anjyinevulu Pintulu Garu MLC 
zs Diwin Bahadur P C 1 thirayulu Najyudu Garu MLO 
$3 ] Mahibala Hegde Avargal, MLC 
Pio Simb U Rama Rao Avaigal MLC 
‘ Me Gangirajyu Caru, WIC 
VW Sithavyi Giru MIC 
P Pelidirayu Caru MIC 
h Sarvairivudu Giru MIC 
lio JahidurC Venhatarine? Reddi Garu MIC 
Bikku a Venhabaratniman Garu Avarga) MIC 
} Siratha Reldi Garu WLe 
Diwin bihilur VW Krishnan Nayar Avar.al MLC 
\ Madhavi Raya Avargial wie 
Rao Bihadur A & Kr: hni hio Lantulu Caru Mc 
T Ramachindra heddi Giru wire 
1 € Muthu Chettivar Avargal MLC 
Pio hbibaturP h AC Virapy: Chettivar Avargal Y¥EC 
t P Appavu Chettivar Avaireal MIC 
Rio Sahib § Lilips s Chettiar Avargal wc 
( Maruthavanam Pilla: Avar i] WIC 
\ Venkatarama Ayvar afas lantulu Avviur Avirgal M, 
S Muthiah Mudailivar Avar al MIC 
Sir A Venkat edd: Nayudu Garn hi WTI ¢ 
M R Rv I N Marthiandam Pilla Av ircal WT 
J Mo Nariyanaswiami Pillu Av al 
M BR Scturatnim Ajvir Avateil WT ¢ 
H B An Gowder Avirgal MIC 
P C Venkatapati Raju Garu MIC 
jiio Bahadur C V S Narasinharaju Garu MIC 
P T Rajan Avargal, MLC 
( Ponnuswami Nayudu Garu MLC 
A Chidambara Vadar Avargal, MTC 
Muhammad Moosa Sait Sahib Bahadur, HI ¢ 
Abbas Ali Khan Bahadur wie 
Abdul Hye sahil Bahadur 
M Abdulla Ghattala Sahib Bahadur, w 1c 
VY Hamid Sultan Marahkayar Sabib Bahadur, MLC 
Munshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur, MLC 
Muhammad Ghouse Vian Sab 
Khan Bahadur P Khali la-lah Sahib Bahadur, MC 
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r. M Moidu Sahib Lihadur MLC 
Kottal Upm Siamb Bahidur Wie, 
Khan Birhoilur Haj; Abd ul Jah Hay: Qisim Swhib Bahidur MIC 
J WN. Bavi Rivuthar Muhimmad Sibhib Brihadur, MLC 
Mr M Roatnaswimi, MLC 
Mr 7 A Saldanha MLC 
Mr S Arpudaswim: Udayir MIC 
Rio Bahadur Cruz Terninicy “wie 
Mr F FY Samuel MI ¢ 
Wr P W Portndre MIC 
Nr 4 T BR neontie M1 ¢ 
M R hv S Satvamurti Avargil wic 
“Ir C R TIT Congreve ve 
WwhPey WV ™ Stivanu nr Rigi € iru WwiIe 
© R YX Ankredu Fri id Behilir t arn wre 
Dr P Sull iaravin MLC 
fhe Rajyv of khamnil MI ¢ 
M Rhy hh writ} wuharan To onrar Avarea) wee 
~1 Times sp p nik 
ir IT WM To 
Mr F € Nch Ion “wie 
MR AN C € oralk Mir n wv tual, wie 
Rio bib viur A W Murirvapyp a Chottiy ur Avargal wee, 
HE — wi Arep Vrw frs 
Mr Wo] Feh cit 3 ure 
Wop Mri crr Fes MwTe¢ 
Dr Joln “Mith wit ¢ 


i T A Davis MIC 
“|! R Jet hea Laihagur P boii no Aviso “ube 


or P asihby Vo Copailan Avir il wi ¢ 
2 I Curuswim Avitjail Wi ¢ 
j tx FT meya € iru MTCe 


PV S sunduunurti Av argu WT c¢ 
IV Siinit win Avur al Wie 
T Ve rian Avir ial MI ¢ 
F Of de appi Guu MIC 
PAKS A Aramusta Nilair (varia pre 
Po siciuam Giru WTC 
Ra_hichindira #H lla) Avarg~gid woe 
1 Matle appa Giru MLO 
O M Nwiyanan Nimbudiiz id Avirwil WUc 
N Devendrudu Giru wire 
Hony It M Inrir mI ¢ 
MoT Ry PS Tauappaldcvar Avarga' “re 
K & Ponnuswitn Pillars Avatrziul wre 
lui Joabadur ME C Ray 
§ kh V nkata wma Sistri 
ho Ramarhandra Ayy w, Av ral 
5s K, P RminM neon Aver.i! 
Major @ nralt if Symons 1¥9 
SIORTTAPY TO THF Cf OUNCHI 
Vi.R Ry R V. Krshna Ayyar Avargeal, R.A MY 


The Bengal Presidency. 


Ihe Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the Ist April 1912 comprises the Burdwan and 
Pr sidency divisions and the district of Darjee 
ling which were tormerly admustered by the 
Licutenont Governor oi Benga’ ana heRajshthi 
Dacea and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placea 
under the idmimetration of the Licutcnant 
Governor of Lastern Bengal ani Assam = Ihe 
area of tte Lresiaency 1s 82 277 square mules and 
It posse s¢8 9 population of 47 9? 462 per ons 
included within this arca ire the two Indjm 
states of Cooch Behar and Impura which 
are now flace!l io dirct 7 lity us rel tiors 
viththe Gory irmenutcflidia th (€ verncr ot 
Bengal in Council actsag8 A. rtfoth (cv rnor 
(cn ralciingiaforthes Stats The arco of 
the British territory i “¢,8&4> Square mules 
Tengil comprises th foncr salless and deltas 
of the Ganges and Brahmiputra ind in the 
main consists of » great alluvial ylam 1 tu 
seefed im its South rn portion ty innumcritl 
witiwi S In the north are the Himaliyar 
motrtam and submontane fricts of Dur 
jeelng ant Japaipurt ani cn the south cast 
the tulls in Jripura and Chitta,ong whilt on 
the west the Choti Nazpur plateau ts con ‘i wed 
ty an undulating tract runtinz threu h the 


west in so yortions of Midirapur  Binkura 
Burdwin and Bubhum = Jhe zu ral range 
f othe countr however 1 Vers. low 
and o gr at fertil jlam ext nl southward 


from Jaljaigurit the forests and swatays kn own 
asthe Sund rbins which lic betweea th areca of 
cultivation and the Lay ot Eten al 


The People 


Of the ishibitants of the Presidency 
~) 4501.4 or §3 5 perecnt arc Vo) omedu 
ani 2083)148 Hindus Thee tyro riajor 


r ligions (mbrace all, but. “37 ° cert of tle 
populition Chittian Jt idbist. wid Anum (3 
combine} number t,27. 57 

Tengelits spokcn by uin ty two Ler cent of 
he population ct the Pi sidiney wd Hindi ind 
brdu by 8 per cent Lhe Onyaspcakng 
people number o)8 3°) and N pail is the 
tongue cf 9 OCU p rscns principally residents 
Db the Jarnechn, and Jalpaigui ditmets Jhe 
great majunitv of the speal crs oi the Vunda 
languag gare Santals m West and North Lengal 


Industries 
Accordinz to the returns of the (insus of 
19.1 neatly @7 millions or ove: 77 yer cent ot the 
popul ition derive their support from pasture and 
sericulture and of these inore thin 304 millions 
arc cultivators, and more than 14 mulions farm 
servants and ficid labourers JI'be arca under 
jute in 192) w estimated at 2,0 2908 acrcs 
against 2,39010 in 19.4 Bengal is the most 
important rice-producing arca in Northern Indi, 
and it is computed that about 80 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency 15 devoted 
+o its production, Other crops ieclude barley, 
Wheat, pulses and oil seeds, the area dcvoted 
0 the last named im 1924 bemg 1,040,000 acres 
ugar 18 produced both from the sugar-cane and 
om the date-palm, and tobacco ts ~1c wn for 
‘al consumption in nearly every distint of 
ngal the area under tea 
Fei. Me acres aa were 
ying a average of 148,82 re 
nent and 9,574 dbicins hands mre 
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Manufacture and Trade 

The main industries in this part of India 
1D addition to the agricultural industry aze toe 
yute mu! indortry, the tea industry (largely au 
ASsam industry, and coal mining The jute 
mills in and around Caleutta constitute the 
principal manufacturmg industry of the 
Presidency from Ist Aptilfo 31st December 
1921 all iute mills worked four days per week 
From 1st January to 31 t March 1923, multiph 
shift mills worked four days of 13} hours each 
per weeh, sin 'e shift mulls five diys per week 
namely four «ays of 11 hours each and 
one day of 10 hours There were 83 mills 
af work durmg the vear 192324 with 
42034 looms and 1 025,345 spmdles JShe 
average number of persons employed daily was 
3 4 Thelabour nyy!y ct ails during the 
yeu" has Leen fan tut there have been many 
1iusSlest through strikes at d fferent mills ‘The 
viulne ftheexzyortso Paw Jute ty sea from 
Cakitts dumn, 12 4d cre> ed from Rs 
-l € sSJakhsto Rs 191 slahhs Ihe quan 
tity exported was ncre thin m the preceding 
year t 1 rly 52 (0 ton and amount d to 
6$ O00 tone The Jute cess benelited the Calicut 
tx Improvencnt Irust to thc extent of Rs 10 44 
lakhs, while Rs 9 “2 lakhs were collected m the 
preceding year ‘Theerzorts t raw and manu 
fietired Jutc rejr sented 1early Jalt of Cal- 
cutta sexport duing 1 2 24 and those with 
th esceyt on of cotton were India s premier €\- 
perts in hat vear Other yrincipal industries 
were cotton twist and yarn silk virn and cloth 
hand-made cloth sugar, molu~s and paper, 
11 ver cotton mills were ut work during 
122 2 employing dailv on an a\craze 11,943 
persons ‘The silk weaving industry continues 
to decline ‘There was only cone silk mill 
working during 19. 4 which «cmployed lus 
hands The manufacture of t + 1s carmed on 
an ( xtensive seth in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 
The capital emploved bv jomt stoch companies 
in the industry im India amounted to Rs 5+ 
crores and alcut .1 million jounds sterlin.. 
and the daily averaz labour force to 
$119) durin, 13.4 In 19... the number 
of coal mines under the scope of the 
Indian Mines Act worked in Bengal was 270 
The total output for Bengal was 4,0.1,575 bons 
aganst 4, 24,986 tons raised in 1922, while 
the output of all the mimes im Bengal Bihar 
aud Orissa, and 4ssam amounted to 18 119 010 
tons Ihe padup capital of joint stock coal 
companks only in the imdustry employed in 
these provinces 1s approximately Rs 11 60 lakhs 
Ihe d uy avirage of persons employed iu the 
col mines in B ngal n 14.0 Wis 44,01 and im 
Bencal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam 170,0,8 
‘Lhree yaper mulls produced 21,615 tons of 
paper valued at Rs 1,22,24,040 in 1928. 

In 1920-24 the foreign sea borne trade of 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including 
Governtmept stores) amounted to Rs 16 
crores of which &3 crores represented imports 
and hs 133 crores exports Of the total 
forugn and coasting trade of Bengal, 90 
per cent was the share of Calcutta The 
six chicf exports from Bengal are in order of 


in 1924 was| importance ,jute(raw and manufactured), tea, 
327 plantations | lac, grain (puise and flour) seeds, hides and skins 


(raw), and the six leading imports are cotton 
goods, metals and ores sugar, machinery and 
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Madras Legislative Councet. 


T, M. Moidu Sahib Bahadur, M.L.O. 
Kottal Uppi Sahib Bahadur, M.L.O, 
Khan Bahadur Haji Abd-ul-lah Haji Qasim Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 
TT. N. Bava Ravuthar Muhammad Sahib Bahadur, M.L.O. 
Mr. M. Ratnaswami, M.L.C. 
Mr. J. A. Saldanha, M.L.C. 
Mr. 8S. Atpudaswami Udayar, M.L.C. 
Rae Bahadur Cruz Fernandcz, M.L.Cc. 
Mr. J. D. Samuel, M.L.C. 
Mr. P. W. Partridge, M.L.c. 
Mr. A. E. Rencontre, M.L.C. 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


Ihe Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the Ist April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
ling which were formerly admnictered by the 
Jieutenont Governor of Benga! and theRajshahi 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placta 
under the administration of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Lastern Bengal and Assam The 
area of tre Presidency 18 82 277 square miles, and 
it possesces a population of 47 50? 462 persons, 
meluded within this area are the two Indian 
states of Caoch Behar and Iripura, which 
are now placed in direct politual reletions 
with the GovernmentofIndia Jh (cvernor of 
Bengal in Council wtsag Az nttoth (ov rnor 
General of Ingia for these Stat 5 The arca of 
the British territory 1 76,843 square mules 
Bengal compriscs the lower salleys and deltas 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and im the 
main consists of a great alluvial plam inter 
sected m its southern portion by innumerable 
witervays In the north arc the Himalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Dar- 
Jeelmg and Jai:paiguri, and on the south east 
the hills in [ripura and Chittagong, while on 
the west the Chota Nagpur plateau 15 continucd 
by an undulatmg tract runiing through the 


westem portions of Miduiypur  SHankura 
Burdwan and Bubhum ‘lhe general range 
of the country however 1s very low 


and @ grent fertile jlam extinds southward 
from Jalpaizuri to the forests and swamps known 
asthe Sundcrbans, which le between the are9 of 
cultivation and the tay of Bengal 


The People 

Of the inhabitants of the Pre«idency 
20 486124 or 53 55 perccnt are Mahomedans 
and 20809148 Hindus Jlhese two major 
religions «mbrace all, but ~ 73 per cent of the 
population Chiistians buddhists and Animists 
combined number 1,278 873 

Bengali is spoken by ninety two per cent of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by » 8 per cent The Onlya-9perhing 
people number 298,372 and Nepah is the 
tongue of 93,060 persons principally reudents 
m the Darjecling and Jalpaiguri districts Jhe 
‘@reat majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languag 3 are Santals in W est and North I engal 


Industries, 


__ According to the returns of the Vensus of 
1921 nearly 87 millions or ove: 77 per cent of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
‘agriculture and of these inore than 304 millions 
Are cultivators, and more than 43 mulions farm 
etvants and fleld labourers [he area under 
ufe in 192) 1s estimated at 2,052,936 acres 
Gainst 2,490,103 In 1924 Bengal is the most 
nportant rice-producig area in Northern India, 
od it is computed that about 85 per cent. of 
he cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted 
O its production. Other crops include barley, 
vheat, pulses and oil seeds, the area devoted 
> the last named m 1924 being 1,040,900 acres 
ugar 18 produced both from the sugar-cane and 


al consum 
engal The area 
81,833 acres. ‘Lhere wero 
ploying a daily average 
anent and 9,574 porary 


m the date- and tobacco ts ~rown for 
pion fa He 


nearly every district of 
under tea in 1924 was 
327 plantations 


of 1488 s 
uae 
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Manufacture and Trade 

The main industries in this part of India 
in addition to the agricultural industry are tne 
Jute mi? industry, the tea industry (largely au 
A8sam indostry, and coal mining The jate 
Mills in and around Calcutta constitute the 
principal manufacturing industry of the 
Presidency From lst Aptilto 31st December 
1921 all tute mills worked four days per week 
From Ist January to 3ist March 1923, multiple 
shift mills worked four days of 133 hours each 
per week, single shift mulls five duys per week, 
namely four days of 11 hours’ each and 
one day of 10 hours There were 83 mulls 
at work dumng the year 1923-24 with 
48,094 looms and 1 025,34. spmdles ‘The 
average number of persons employed duly was 
3,.3, 54 Thelabour upply cf mills during the 
yea" has been fair, tut there have been many 
dayslost through strikes at d fferent mills The 
value of the exports ot Raw Jute Ly sea from 
Caleutt: dumnz 1°2° 4 d creased from Re 
21,+¢ “$lakhsto Rs 1912 os lakhs IJhe quan- 
tity exported was more than in the preceding 
year by ne rly 82300 tons and amount d to 
635 000 tons The Jute cess benefited the Calcut- 
t1 Improvement ‘rust to the extent of Rs 10 44 
lakhs, while hs 9 72 lakhs were collected in the 
preceding year ‘The cxports of raw and manu- 
factured Jute represented nearls halt of Cal- 
cutta 8 exports dming 192 24 and those with 
the cact pt on Of cotton were India & premier e3- 
pe-ts inthat veir Othcr principal industries 
were cotton tuist and yarn silk yarn and cloth, 
hand-made cloth, sugar, molasses and paper, 
Tk+vcen cotton mills were at work during 
1923-21 employing dailv on an average 11,943 
persons The silk weaving industry continues 
to decline There was onl, one silk mull 
working during 192 24 which employed 158 
hands The manufacture of t.a 19 carried on 
an extensive scale in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 
The capital employed by joint stock companies 
in the industry in India amounted to Rs 84 
crores and alout —1 million pounds sterlin,z 
and the daly average labour force to 
811595 during 1924 In 192, the number 
of coal mines under the scope of the 
Indian Mines Act worked in Bengal was 270 
The tota] output for Bengal was 4,621,575 tons 
against 4,328,086 tons raised in 1922, while 
the output of all the mimes in Bengal, Bihar 
aud Orissa, and Assam amounted to 18,119 510 
tons The paid up capital of jomt stock coal 
companies only in the industry employed in 
these provinces 1s approximately Rs 11 60 lakhs. 
‘he daily average of perons employed in the 
coal mines in Bengalin 1923 was 44,251 and im 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam 170,038 
Three paper mills produced 21,618 tons of 
paper valued at Rs 1,22,24,040 in 1923, 

In 1923-24 the foreign sea-borne trade of 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including 
Governmgat stores) amounted to Rs 216 
crores of which 83 crores represented im 
and Rs 138 crores exports Of the total 
foreign and coasting trade of Bengal, 95 
r nee let share of age se 
six chief expo m Bengal are order 0 
importance ; jute(raw and manufactured), tea, 
lac, graim (puise and four), seeds, hides and 5h1n8 
(raw), and the six leading imports are cotton 
goods, metals and ores, sugar, machinery and 
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mijiwork, railway plant and rolling stoch, 
and oils. 
Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
datesfrom January 1921. 1n1912the Govern 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenaot-Governor to that of a Governor in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In 1921 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment wus reconstituted, certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appoiwted from among elected 
membere of the Legislative Council There are 
normally four members of the f&xecutive Council 
who are in charge of the ‘‘ reserved subjects,’ 
and three Ministers, who are in charge of the 
‘* transferred subjects,”’ but in 1924, owing to 
political reasons, there wore only two ministers 
and these had to resign owing to the rfusil 
of the Legislative Council to vote their sal iries 
On their resignation, the transferred subjccts 
were carried on by the membirs of the Exetu- 
tive Counci! Two ministers vere appoimted 
by H E the Governor in March 1925 for thc 
administration ot the transfirred subjects, but 
owing to the refusal of the Legislative (Council 
to vote their salaries they resigned their offices 
in the sume month The administration of 
tran-ferred subjects was thereupon asumed by 
H & the Governor of Benzal and suls quently 
the Sectctary of State ordered the susp nsion 
ot transfer of all transfericd subjects in Ben z11 
until the 21st Januar; 1927 The working ot this 
system and the division of the administration 
into these two classes of subjects ig tully describ 
edin the sectionz to which refetence s made 


Bengal is administered by five Commussioners, | 


the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur 
dwan, Ra)shahi, Dacca and Chittagong The unit 
of administration is the Distr ct Magistrate and 
Collector. As Collector he supervises the in- 
gathering of the revenue and 15 the head of all 
the Departments connected with it, wiule os 
District Magistrate he 1s responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the dis- 
trict. The 1mmediate superior of the Distnct 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner Com- 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government 
In certain revenue matteis they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta, in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 
Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 16 Puisnue 
judges including two additional judges who 
are Barristers, Civilians or Vakils, Below the 
High Court are the District and Aduitional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subor 
dinate Judges and Munsiffs. Of these 
officérs, the District and Additional Judges and 
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| On its appellate side, the High Court disposes of 


appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has five Presidency Magistrates including a 
Iemporary Magistrate, two Municipal Magis- 
trates and also a number of Honorar 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges who dispose of cases of 
the class that are usually heard in County 
Courts in England. 

In addition a nun ber of Union Ben heg and 
( ourts have been established in selected rural 
reis for the disposil by honorary agcoiy of 
petty criminal c1ses and civil disputes 


Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act ILI of 1884 which regulates 

mnicipal bo lies im the interior and 3ts sub 
gequent amendments the powers of Commis- 
sioners of municipalities have been increased and 
the elective franchise has been extended uni 
cipal expenditure now comprises a large number 
of objects imecinding veterinary inst tutions, 
cmplovment of Health Officers and Samtarv 
Inspectors and the trammg and employment of 
female medical practifioners, The Commission 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water 
supply ant the regulation of buildings The 
municipal Government of Calcutta 13 governed 
by Act IJI of 1923 This Act, which re- 
placed Act 1IT of 1899 mikes the Corporation 
paramount in matters reliting to municipal 
vdnuinistration The Act protides for the appo- 
1ntment of 4 Mayor, who r places the Chairman 
of the old Act, a Dcputy Mavor, an Executive 
Ofhecr, wd Deputy Executive Officers, al] elccted 


iby the Corporition The appointmcnt of the 


Chief Executiye Officer fis subject to the 
approv 1 of Government ‘he total number 
of councillors is 85 with 5 aldermen, electcd 
by the councijlors Ten of the counculor. 
are nominated by Government and by the 
general or aspccial constituencies There arc 
separate constituencies for Mahommedans 
Tn order to improve the insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has bcen created with extensive powers 
In the mofussil, District and Local Boards 
exercise considerable powers, with regard to 
Puvlic Works, Education and Medical reef and 
Union Committces have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 


| village roads, sanitation and water-supply 


Bengal Act V of 1919 introduced a 
new system of self-government by the 
creation of village authorities vested with 
| the aed and dutics necessary for the manage 
‘ment of communal village affairs and entrusted 
with powers of self-taxation The new village 
authority, to be called the Union Board, will 
replace the existing Chaukidarl panchayats 
and the Union Committee and will deal with 
the village police, village roads, water supply, 
yapitation, primary schools and dispensaries 
‘Lhe Act also empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Boards Village 
Benches and Courts for the trial of petty 


a certain number of subordinate Judges are alsc criminal and civil cases arising within the 


endowed with thc power» of a Crimiaal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice 1s admunistered 
by the High Sourt, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 


union. The Act has been extended to all 
Districts in the Presidency except Darjecling 
Chittagong, and Malda and in 1923 over 2,000 
Union Boards were sanctioned, of which nearly 
1,400 were actually constituted. 
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Public Works 


Rallway Departments 


The P W D deals with questions regarding 
the construction of public buildings and roads 
The Railway Department deals with ques 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Railways the alignment of new 
lines of Railways and wth Tramwav projects 


Irrigation 
lhe Irmgation Department deals with 
irrigation navigation flood protection by 
means of embankments and draimage the latter 
tncludin relief from congestion of dramage bv 
regulating the availalle supjlies ot wat r t« 
snit the reqairements of agri ulture combined 
with the supnly of water for irmigation in cases 

im Which 1 upply 1s avarlable 


Marine 


The Marine Department deals with all ques 
tions connected with the Sengal Pilot Service 
merchant shipping the adm tiation of ports 
and inland navigation 


Police 


The Bengal Police force compris2a the Militar} 
Police the District Police, the Railway Police and 
the River Police. The Iengal Police are under 
the control ot the Inspector Genera) of Police 
the present Inspector-Gencral bemg a member 
of the Imperial Police Service Under him are 
Deputy Inspectors General tor the Dacca Range 
the Rajshah: range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakargan) range and 
also one Deputy Inspector General in charge 
of the C I D and the Intelligence Branch Each 
district 1s in charge of a Supenntendent, and 
some of the more important districts have 
an Adaitiona) Superintendent The Railwcy 
Police is divided into three distinct charges 
each under a Superintendent The Riwer 
Police is also under a Superintendent The 
cadre comprises Assistant Supe-intendente 
Weputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assist int Sub Inspectors 
head constables and constables There |> also 
& Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
18 collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board There is a training 
college and sthool at Sardah, in the district of 
ee pee where hewly appointed gazetted officers, 
and constables of the Kengal police learn their 
duties The Calcutta City Police is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com 
missioner who 18 responsible direct to Govern 
ment. The Commissioner has under him Deputy 

Ommussioners, Asaistant Commussioners, In 
6pectors, Sub-Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant 
Sub Inspectors head constables and constables 
A school for the training of recruits for the 
Calcutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta. The avnual cost of the Police 18 over 


184 lakhs 
Medical 


The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon-General with the Government of 
5 ngal, and Sanitation is in charge of the 

rector of Public Health, the fOrmer appoint 
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ment is always held by a member of the Indian 


wipuicus vuc civil Surgeons are responsible — 
medical work ‘here are 26 hospitals in Calcutta 
10 of which are supported by the Govern 
ment and 4160 9 persons were treated at 
these institutions of whom 4077. were in 
pat ents In the mofussil districts there are 914 
hor; itale and dispensaries, the number of 
patients treated in them wa» 7 082 603 including 
61 975 in-patients 


Education 


In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
to some extent by Government grants in aid 
Government maintaims three Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (of which one 1s a coilege for women 
and one the Sanskrit College), one at Hughh, 
one at Kmshnagar three at Dacca, one at Ra) 
shahi and one at Chittagong It also maintams 
two training colleges, one at Calcutta and one at 
Dacca for t-achers who teach 1n secondary schools 
through the medium of English and o normal 
schools, one in each division, for the trammg 
of teachersim secondary schools through the 
roedium of the vernacular also an engineering 
coli.ge at Sibpur and an engimecring school 
at Dacca, two medica) colleges, a veterinarv 
college a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Serampore 
It alo provides at the headquarters of all 
districts except Burdwan and Midnapore, ana 
also at certam other mofussil centres, English 
igh schools for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
schools are attached In Calcutta thcre are 
four Government high schools for bovs, two of 
which are attached to th. Presidency College and 
one to the Sanskrit College Government high 
schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
stations of Calcutta, Dacca Mymensingh, 
and Chittagong ‘he other secondary schools, 
with the exception of & few muddle schools 
managed either by Government or by muni 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
control The admuustration of primary 
education in all areas which are not under 
municipalities rests with the district boards, 
grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from ther own funds Only m_ backward 
localities are such schools etther entirely ma 
naged, or directly aided, by Government 
Apart from the mstitutions referred to above, 
% mstitutions called Guru Traiming Schools are 
maintained by the Department for the 
of primarv scho»l teachers Yor the -ducation of 
Mahomedans, there are senior madrasas at Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and Hughli, and one 
junior madrasa at Rajshahi which are managed 
by Government There are also certain Govern- 
ment imstitutions for technical and industrial 
education All institutions for techuical and 
industrial education (except B E College, the 
Alisanullah School of Engincering, Dacca, the 
Government Oommercial Institute and the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta) are 
now wnder the oontrol of the Director of 
Industries A large proportion of educational 
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work of every grade is under the control of , schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
various missionary bodies, which arc assisted by | Instances helped by officers of humbler status 
Government grants-in-aid. _| called Assistant Sub -Inspectors and Inspecting 


——- oe we wee ee 


for primary education within their jurisdiction, sdministered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
but schools in these areas are cligible also of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
for grants from Government. These bodies Government) anda number of ex-officiociccted 
maintain a high school at Burdwan, a high and nominated fellows. The University of Cal- 
school at Santipur and a high school at cutta maintains a Law Coll ge, called the 
Chittagong. University Law College, Calcutta, Dacca 

In 1924-25 there werein the Presidency:-- University also ha. a Law Department attached 
Arts Colleges 43 Secondary Schools 2,687 tu it. Caleutta University is mainly an 
Law ,, 3 Primary Schools 00,450 »xamining body. but it has now made itself 
Medical Colleges 3 Special v 2 "692 responsible for advanerd teaching for which 
Engrg. College 1 Private Institutions 1 2.83 Mirpose it employs an agency which is mainly 
Training Colleges distinct from the staffs of the affliated colleges, 


Veterinary College 1 The University at Dacca is of the residential 
with 2,150,942 pupils in all. typ». There 15 a Board for Secondary and 
The Department is administered by Irtermediate E-lucation at Dacca, It con- 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an ducts th: Matriculation and Intermediate 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Director for Examinations for the studeats ot institutions 
Muhammadan Education. Each division is in at Dacca and also the Islamic Matriculaticn 
charge of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a and Intermediate Examinations. 
certain number of Additional or Second Inspec- The cducation of Luropems i mainly 
tors and Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan condurte!} by private agency, assistec Ty 
Education according to tho requirements of the | Govern nt grants, Government however 
several divisions. Similarly the administrative ' maiutain « special Inspector, and also a school 
charge of the primary education of each district for bovs. a school for girls (both residenti1!) 
is in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by | at Kurse\, au! attached to the laticr a Training 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of! | Gallece (tor women only), 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


<STIMATED REVENUE FOR 1925-26, 


Heads of Revenue. Thousands of Ra. 
Land Revenue .. of ee ~ : i a as ss é 3,11,00 
Excise .. sia i ae a v i ds a es 2,31,00 
Stamps .. ts 1 a oe ass we re ai 3,41,50 
Forest .. ee ne ee a “4 we is ia ag on 23,40 
Registration ., oe a ve a os ee ee ie ie 25,00 
Scheduled Taxes ee es ee ee ee oe a as oe 22,00 
Subsidised Companies ; 94 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept (Net) .. —4,12 
Irrigation, Navigation, etc , for which ho 0 Capital Aveounts are ke} pt ne 2,34 
Interest se ee ® ae 2,98 
Administration of J ustice ne ee 2 Be i Ka _ 13,75 
Jails and Convict Settlements ia ae Re a = at Si 13,05 
Police .. iis si “% ss se - - ss = + 5,37 
Ports and Pilotage .. ad + Be - 6 Ge - ~ e 28 
Education is a - ie ms om se re i ‘i 10,68 
Medical . de “a ue ie - ws oo - = 7,82 
Public Health . sg ea ae is a ” - os 36 
Agriculture .. x - - - fe ~ ts we “se 3545 
Industries it es es ba s ne +s zy ns 6,86 
Miscellaneous Departments ak S ~ ea ds “a an as 1é 
Civil Works .. “6 ag se % - Sa 5,81 
Transter {rom amine Insurance Fonds i ba 5 ch 5 es es 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. x Sa a 7 a si 3,72 
Stationery and Printing Ba ai ie 7 at sid se sis 1,72 
Miscellaneous .. 14,45 
Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial G overnments . ‘a ab 
Extraordinary receipts fs ; : ee i 54 
Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government | a ea ale a 8,08 
Famine Insurance Furd oe . ‘a oe ale a bg 1,87 
Total Receipts ‘ie 10,54,74 
Opening paapee 1,61,86 


® GrandTotal .. .. 12,16,60 
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LSTIMAIED TX.PENDILURE FOP 1925 _6 


Heads of Fapendifure 


Jand Rc venue 

Liclse 

St mps 

lorests 

Regi traticn 

“Scheduled Laxe 

Intercst on Works for which Capital Accounts ire key 

Other Levenue kxpenditure financed from Ordinary Lev oc 

Oth rP venu Lx nditure funiic d from Tamme In uranc (tain 

Construction of Irm,.icn Nay pat abu Dinh g VN Gibs — 
Am—tdinue o ttrrrd vam Insurance ( runt as 
I Taneiced from Ordinary 1 ever uc 

lntercst on Ordinary Debt 

Genera! Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jal nd Ccnvict Settlemcnts 

Police 

J ort and Pilotage 

Suientific Departments 

Lducation 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Indusuries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works 

J amine Lelicf{ and Insurance 

Superannuation Allowances and Punsion 

Stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous 

( onti tutions to the (cutiil] Governm ut by Provincial Govclunents 


Miscellaneous Adjustment Letween the Central and Provincial 
Governménts 


1 xtiaordimary Pay me uis 

Construction of Irmgation, Navigon, Lmbankment 
Works 

Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government 

Loans between the Central and the Bengal Gc ,crmment 


lotal 


Closing balance 


Grand [otal 
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Administration. 
GOVERNOR AND PRESIDENT IN COUNOLL 
His Excellency The Rt Hon Victor Alexands1 
George Bobert Bulwer-Lytton, Lari of 


Lytton, PO, @c1z, took his seat, 28th 
March 1922, 


PERSOVAL STAFF. 
Prt ate Se‘retary, H R Wilkinson, 108. 


Miltary Secretary, Lieut -Colone! J Macken z1¢ 
JIB 


Surgeon, MajorE H V Hodge, I M3 
Arde de Camp Captain D G Waus | Shewen 


Honorary Aides te Camp Lt (ol FY Wool 
Lt Col W We Craldock Cript O Gold mith 
anil ‘Sardar BahadurS W Laden La 


Indian Arde-de-Camp, Rusaldar Mal] Singh 
MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 


The Hou ‘sir Ablur Rrihim «cst (Vie 
Pre wd nt )/ 
Si Hugh Jansdown St }henson 


hCLkF CsI It8 
Mr Jame» Donald CST CIE ICS 


Mahiraja Ashaunpsh Chandra Ri 
Bvhadur ot Nadia 


Vii Thomas I'm rson CT t 
SECRETARIAT, 
Chief Secretary to Government, L Birtley, OIF, 
los 


Ics 


Secrelary, Keicnue Depuitncnt WS Hopkvus 
UBE,1U.s 


Secretary Finane Commeneanl VW ume Dp at 
ment J A Woodh ad ICs 

Secretary to the Couneland S rete s Lequslative 
Department C Iindal CTt (on leat ) 
JS Bartiv 10S (Off7) 

Secretary to Government, Publis Works Derart 
ment, and Chief Engineer, G G. Dey (Roads, 
Buidings and Railway) , and C, Addams 
Wilhams, ¢ I B (Irrigation ) 


MISCELLANEUUS APPOINTMENTS, 
Director of Public Instru tion, Ldward, lLarley 
Oaten, MA LLB 
Principal, School of Arts, P Brown. 
Inepector-General of Polwe, Robert Boyle Hyde 


(on leave), T O Simpson (Ofig ) 
Commusioner Caledia Polue € A Trgart, 
CTE (Offs ) 


Conservator of Forests, B C Milward, (0: 
combined leave), E O Shebbeare (Offig ) 


Surgeon General, Major-General Richard Heard 
MD,CIF 


Collector of Customs, Cakutiu, G 3 Hardy, BA, 
1.C 5. 


The Bengal Presidency. 


| Commisswner of Excrx and salt, G P. Bogg, 
Ma 108 


Accountant-Gineral W D Woollam 


Insvector General of Prsone Lt Col F %,C. 
Thompson IM» (on lene) Lt Col W YG 
Hamiltcn IMS (Offid ) 


Postmesta Genual, 4 J Hush s cry 


Inspector General of Regrziration, Khan Bahaaur 
Amin-ul Islam 


Dire tor of Aprciliwme RS linlow Bse FIC 


Prote torcf Linvgrant Tt Col 


White IMS MD 


Superintentlont Royal Bolanuw Gul t 
Cumming Cildr BSC ILS 


Arthur Denham 


Charles 


LIEUTENANT GOVFRNORo OF BENGAL. 


Hrederick J Halliday ; 1804 
Join P Grant . 1859 
Ceci! Beadon . 1862 
Willlam Grey . 1867 
(seorge Campbell . 1871 
Sir Richard Temple, bart KCSI 1874 
The Hon Ashley Eden,o 81 “a - 187% 
sir Steuart C Bayley, KO8!3 (Ofig) . 1879 
A Rivers [hompson,c81,CIE 1882 
H A Cockerell, cS1I (Offictateng) . 1885 
sir Steuart C Bayley, KCSI,C1E 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, KOSI .» 1890 
Sir A P MacDonnell, KO81,(9fig) .. 1893 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, KC 81 ~» 1895 
Retired 6th April 1898 
Charles Cecil Stevens, 0 81 (Officiating) . 1897 
Sir John Woodburn, K 0 81 Pr .- 1898 
Died, 21st Nov 1902 
J. A Bourdillon, O81 (Officiating) ~ 1902 
Su 4 H Leib Fraser, KO51 .. » 1903 
Lancelot Hare,0,S1,018 (Ofig) * .. 1906 
F A Slacke (Oficwting) .. we oe 1906 
sir E N. Baker, KOSI. i ~- 1908 
Retired 21st sept. 1911 
FW Duke,O81 (Offciateng) .. os 191) 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April ist, 1012, when Bengal 
was raiscd to a Governorship. 


GOVERNORS OF THE PRESIDENCY OF Font 


WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


Tne Rt. Hon, Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, G.0 I.E ) K.0,.M.G. oo 


The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldshay, @.0,1.2, 1917 
The Bt, Hon. Lord Lytton 1922 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
‘Lhe Hon’ble Kumar Shivshehharcsw ir Roy, oe nt. 
Dr A Suhrawardy, Depuly President 
Ex-officio— 
The Hon’bie Sw Abdul Rahim, wt 
bir Hugh J iunsdown Stepehnoon ACOIL,OST,IC > 
Jimes Donild, (SI CIL,ICE 
Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra Riu Dahadur of Nadiad, Bcouza! 
; > Mi Lhomas Jimerson CTI 
Official Nominated Members— 
Mi CL birky, Cl 
» KC De, ck, 
It Col R P “Nibon TROS DPH VaS,IM8 
Mr J H Lindsay 
, H © Iiddell 
SW Goode 
W » Hopkins vB! 
J A Woodly id 
GS Dutt 
( Addams-Williame CIL 
, Ue Dey 
L EF Ovten 
CW Gunr. 
Nominated Non-Officials— 
Mr.8 C,. Mukeryi. 
Babu Charu Chandra Das. 
Mr. K. C. Roy Chaudhury. 
» MM. Daud. 
Babu Debi Prosad Khaitan, 
Rai Abinash Ch, Banerjee Bahadur, M a. 
M1. D, J. Cohen. 
» P.N. Guha, 
Khan Bahadur K G M Faroqui 
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Elected Members 


Name of Members. Name of Constituency. 


bu Jatindra Nath Basu 

. Satcowripati Roy 
Pramathanath Banerjea 

. Nirmal Chandra Chunder 

. Achiny Coomar Banerjee 

N, Halder ie aie : 
ou Barada Prosad Dey, BL .. 


20 Khagendra Nath Ganguly, Vahil . 


Bidhan Chandra Roy 


Calcutta North (Nou-Mubanimadin ) 
Calcutta North-West (Non-Mubammadun ) 
Calcatta East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Calcutta North Central (Non-Muhammaduan 
Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
Calcutta South (Non-Mubammadan ) 
Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammoadan.) 
Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) 


24-Parganas Munmecipal North (Non-Muham- 
madan.) 


Ito 


Name of Members. 


Babu Surendra Nath Ray a - 

Rai Pyari Lal Doss Bahadur, M.B.E. 

Babu Sarat Ch Basu 

Raja Maniloll Singh Roy, 0.1.4... ss 
Babu Abanish Chandra Ray 

Babu Anilbaran Roy .. = or ‘ 
Babu Umes Chandra Chatterjee, R.L. .. 
Babu Debendra Lal Khan 

(Vacant) .. 

Babu Mahendra Nath Maity .. si 
Babu Taraknath Mukerjea 

Babu Manmatha Nath Roy 

Babu Hem Chandra Nasker 

Mr. Byomker Chakravarti 

Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri, 4.4., R.1. ;: 
Babu Hemanta Kumar Sarker. .. ie 
Maharaj Kumar Sris Chandra Nandy .. ‘ 
Babu Jogendta Nath Mitra 

Mr, D. N. Roy, Bar-at-Law ia se 
Babu Sailaja Nath Roy Chaudhuri... 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy 

Babu Manmohon Neogi .. e% ar a 
Babu Naliniranjan Sarkar sa ve ;: 
Dr. Kumud Sankar Rav .. ee 

Dr. Mohini Mohon Das 

Mr. Nisith Chandra Sen .. Ne a ‘ 
Rai Satyendra Nath Roy Choudhuri Bahadur.. 


Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Bar-at-Law uy ai 
Babu Akhil Chandra Datta .. jas, 
Babu Satyendra Chandra Mitra a 

Babu Sudarsan Chakravarty ee on 


Babu Jogindra Chandra Chakravarti, M.4., B.. 
Rei Sahib Panchanan Barms, M.B.E, .. oe 
Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray, B.L. .. oe 
pr. J. M. Das Gupta es bee te oe 
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Name of Constituency. 


ac Municipal South (Non-Muhamma- 
Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Burdwan (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Do. 
Birbhum , Non-Muhammadan.) 
Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore North (Non-Muhamamdan.) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Do. 
Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Mubammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Nadia (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Khulna (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan,) 
Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan), 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 
Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Rajahahi (Non-Muhammadaa.) 
Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rangpur (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Do. 
Bogta ew Pabne (Nou-Mubammadan.) 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


Name of Members, 


Babu Romes Chandra Bagchi, B.L. 
Mr, Prasanna Deb Rafkut 

» 8» Mahboob Alley .. ws 

, U.S. Suhrawardy .. 
Maulvi Wahed Hossain .. 
Khan Bahadur Mirza Shujaat Ali Beg 
Maulvi Allabaksh Sarkar 
Maulvi Muhammad Yasin 
Maulvi zannoor Ahned 
Dr. A. SuhrawardA a ae 
Maulvi Aftab Hossain Joardar .. de 
Maulvi Ekramul Hug, F.T. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdus Salam.. 
Maulvi Abdul Quader.. si si 
Maulvi Sayyed Sultan Ali “a 


Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chandhuri, Khan 


Bahadur, C.1.E. 
Khan Bahadur Kazi Zahirul Huq 


Maulvi Md. Abdul Jubbar Pahlowan 
Maulvi Tayebuddin Ahmed, 8.1L. 
Mr. Altaf Ali 

» Syed M. Masih, Bar-at-Law 
Mautvi Saiyed Abdur Rob Chaudhuri .. 
Maulvi Fazlal Karim Chowdhury 


Khaje Nazimuddin, M.A, (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, 


Maulvi Md. Nurul Huq Chaudhury 
Maulvi Amanat Khan, B.A. ee “ 
Shah Syed Emdadul Haq oe ee 
Maulvi Asimuddin Ahamad a2 as 
Maulvi Abdur Rashid Khan... i 
Maulvi Sayedal Hoque, B.A. 

Haji Lal Mahammed esis. oe oe 
Mollah Ahsanullah - — Sa 
Maulvi Kader Baksh, B.L. oe oi 
Mautvi Basar Mahammad oe ee 
Maulvi Mahi Uddin Khan ee ee 


qs 


Tit 


Name of Constituency. 


Malda (Nop-Muhammadan). 
Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Calcutta North (Muhammadan.) 
Calcutta South (Muhammadan.) 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Municipal (Muhammadan.) 
Dacca City (Muhammadan.) 
Burdwan Division North (Muhammadapn.) 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan.) 
Nadia (Muhammadan.) 
Murshidabad (Muhammadan). 
Jessore North (Muhammadan.) 
Jessore South (Muhammadan.) 
khulna (Muhammadan.) 
Dacca West Rural (Muhaminadan). 
Dacca East Rural (Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh West (Muhammadan,) 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan.) 
Do. 

Faridpur North (Muhammadaa). 
Faridpur South (Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj Nort (Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj South (Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Wubhammadan.) 

Do. 
Tippera (Muhammadan.) 

Do. 
Noakhali (Muhammadan.) 

Do. 
Rajshahi South (Muhammadan.) 
Rajshahi North (Muhammadan.) 
Diuajpur (Muhbammadan). 
Rangpur West (Muhammadan.) 
Rangpur East (Mubammadar.) 
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Name of Wembcr 


Naulsvi Rayl Uddin Tuatd ur 

Mauls: Abdul Gafur BT 

han Bahadur Waulv1 Mushairuf Hossam 
Mr i L Jane oB! 
Jdwar} Vilher 


, 


J Camphell } orre ter 


’ 
Fo J Cocolin 
\ I Traver Cii OB} 
Hf Birton 
Dr F WB Moreno 
Babu Sa \1 hi hore bineye 
Mir Provash Chuiter Witter C1£ 
Rvya VMinmethy, Nath Ray Chiadhun 
ban 51 
Mr Arun Chandra 5 9,ha 
Kumar slub dh khueswar I 1 
Pabi Beyov Wh} 1d oe 
Mr Al lwhmw BA 
G “or on 
Y ‘arro t 
» W& Cary bell 
BL ¢ 
} H Brewne CB 


T}} 


( Bb Chattr s 
, It \ Bani 

1G Al ott 
lh Hon S J let 
}H Juma ay 
J EF Smith . 
Babu Amulya Dhone Addy 
Raja Reshee Case Law CIT 
Baba Badridas Goenka 
Mr larit Bhusan Ro) 


Bengal Legislaive Council 


Name of Constituency 





Bogra (Wuhammadan ) 
abn. (Vuhammadan ) 
Maldt cum Jalpi1un (Wubammadan ) 
Tit idcucv and Burdwan (Luropean ) 
Do 
Do 
Dac sand (hitta.o: (Lurojcan 
lajshahi (J uropeir ) 
An,.lo Indian 
Do 
Bur iwan lan holder 
Pre idene, Landholdxt 
Di ca J andholders 
(hittagon,, Landlclders 
a) hiahi Landholders 
Calcutta Univer ity 
Da cr. University 
Beu al Chamber of Commerce 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Dc 
Indian Jnte Valls Association 
Do 
Indian Ica Assouition 
Indian Wining Association 
(al utta Tiades Association 
Ren,al National Chamber of Commerce 
Do 
Ben,al Marwari Association 


Bengil Mahajan Sabha 


The United 


The t nied Provinces of Agra and Oudh he 
in practically the centre of Upper andia = =Lhev 
are bounded on the north by ILibtt, on the 
north-east by Nepal on the erst wd scuth 
ea t by Bihar onthe south bv two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces 
and onthe west by the States of Gwalior Dhol 
pur, Bharatpur Sirmo»1, and Jubbal and by th 
Punjab. ‘Lheir total area amounts to 106,2'> 
square miles to which may be added the area 
of the two Native States of [chri and Rampur 
both of which lic within the United Provinces 
0,079 square miles and thc newly created mde 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 870 
Syuire miles giving a total of 112 241 square 
wiles The total poz ulation 15 46,510 668 


The Provinces originally termed the North 
Western Provinces and so amalfamated in 1877, 
receiving their present de ignation in 1302 in 
clude four distir ct tracts of country = yorticns 
of the Himalayas including the ‘JAuinaon 
division which consists of thiec lill districts 
two of which are entirelvin the Inlis ind are 
1s halfin the submontane belt tie sub Huma 
lian tract the ereit Gangetic plam ard 
portions of the full systems of Central Indi 
ineludin. Bundelhhini Jhe Gainicte plu 
1s protected by an extensise Cinil syste 
wach thou-h somewhit litble to run short of 
water in ¢xtremel} dry years 15 of greit benefit 
in all ordinary years and vears of limited 
drought ‘Lhe first two ot the e tracts are infer 
tile and support a very spare popilition and 
the Central Indian pliteau 1s almost equil 
Ix infertile, though bettcr populited Lhe soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however pc sstsses in 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu 
lation 1ises from 512 persons per square mile 
in the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 m the 
cast, which gives the Provmees as a whol a 
freattr population pressure on the soil th n 
an} other Provinces in India In the south 
there are low rocky hulls, broken spurs of the 
Vindhyan mountains, covered with stuntid 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothel with dena 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
hooting, and rising beyond 1m a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until 1s reach 
ed the line of the cternal snows but the gic ater 
nart of the provinces consists of level plain 
teeming with highly cultivated ficlds and water- 


ed by three riverse—the Ganges Jumna, and | 


Gogra 


The People 


The population 1s mainly Hindu, 85 per cent 
ranking a8 such whilst Mahomedans numbur 14 
per cent , the total of all other religions bemeg 
alittle over 1 percent composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians) Jains, Aryas and Sikhs 
The Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect, whico obtams widely in the 
Punjab and has extended 1t8 influence to the 
United Provinces The three mam physical 
types are Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid 
the latter beng confined to the Himalayan and 
bub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the Western districts of the 
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Provinces Most ofthe people, however show 
a mixed Arva Dravidian origin Lbree lan 
guazes are spoken by the grcat majority of the 
} Pople in the plims—Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hin i a7d fahart, Urdu or Hindustani is a 
dialect 0° Western Hindi though tt contains a 
large admixturc of Persian and Arabic wo ds 
which makes it a lingua franca 


Industries 


The privet al industry 18 agriculture, which 
-upports Lo kkssthan?>s prccnt ofthe popu 
latin The sons of the Provinces fall into three 
gicups the valley soils of the Himal- 
avas tle main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium =the chicf characteristic soil or the 
Cential Indiin aliuy um 1s the black 301], with 
u lighter variant though here also there are 
light loams and gravel ‘The Himalayan soll, 
arc of loral origin and vary with the nature of 
the roch from: which thev have been formed, 
Wwhil t the man alluvium sous ae sand, clay 
and loam the lam Lum, naturally the most 
proluctive The sou generally yields excellent 
erop ofricc mullet maize linseed cotton wheat, 

igarcant, pulses F ely and poppy, rice bemg 
‘rownh mostly in low lying, heavy clays 
jhe grautr pait of the Provinces is highly 
(uliivated the ramfall varies from 50 to 60 
in the Hills to 40 inchee in the Be- 
nares ard Gorahhy ur Divisions whilst the Agra 
Division receives sbcut 20 to 30 mehes annu 
allv only rou ht » riouNly affected Pundel 
khand an@ the A,ra Division in the past, but 
improved dralt.i,¢ and irrigation (a pro- 
tective s\stcm of irritation works exists and 18 
bemz extended) hive enatled a complete 
recave y tu be made and the aericultural pros 
peritv of the Provmcty 1s now high, though 
It varies «with the rainfall Land Is held 
mostly on tke rvotwari tenure in Bundel- 
thanji and humaon on zemindari tenure in 
Azra and taluqdaritenurein Oudh The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
syme of whom own vcrv large estates The 
arca held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 61 
per cent ofthe total area in Oudh 


Manufactures 


jhe Provinces’ are not rich in muinerale 
Coal exists in Sovthern Murzapur, iron 
and copper are fourd in the Himalayan 
districts and there were mimes of importance 
there formerly but mereased difficulty of workh- 
ing them as ves became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them Gold 1s found 
In minute quantities by washing In some of the 
11vc18 In the Halls J.imestone 18 found in the 
Himalavas and in the Me rut district, and 
stoue is largely quarried in the Murzapur 
distiict Cotton 18 ginned and spun through 
out the provinces as a home industrv, and 
weaving by means of hand looms, 1s carried on 
in most districts According to the census of 
1921,00,993 persons were dependent on 
cotton ginning cleanmg and pressmg, and 
820 069 on spmning and weaving The largest 
industry 1s in the Azamgarh district, where 
there are 8,585looms Silk spinning is confined 
almost entirely to the district of Benarea; 
where the famous kymkhab brocade is made, Em- 


Ir4 


broldery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chiian woik of suk on cotton or muslin 
ls produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet,silk crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry 18 important m 
some districts Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work I irrukhi- 
bad for its caluo prits and A.ia for its irpets 
and marble ini alibi ter articl » porcelain 138 


The United Provinces. 


authority m the province. There are forty- 
eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelvein Qudh, average area 2,000 square 
miles and average population a lion 
[Tach district 13 in charge of a District 
Oficer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra anda Deputy Comwissioner in Oudb and 
humaon ‘Lhe districts are grouped together 
1D divisions under a Commissioner, There are 


manufactured 10 Ghazipur, and other indus-|ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 


trics are those of paper making (Luchnow) dye 
m,, leather ard fireworks The chief centre 
of European and Indian industry 1» Cawnpore, 
which situated m the most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanntries, 
cotton, woollen and other mills, which have 
a large and cver incicasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in India) ILhere are cotton 
factories at Aligath (famous for its locks) Meerut 
ani Bareilly , Murzapur (which pioduces also 
excellent carpet ) Haruo) and Hathras have 
cotton mulls I vccllent furniture 1s made at 
Barely, at Allahabad there are store works, 
at Rosa there 2. 4 lir.e Dnglish d: tillery, 
with patent still 


The large, trade centres are Ciwnpore, 
Allahabad, Warzapur, Benares, Lucknow ‘eerut, 
aligarh Hathris, Muttra, Agra, Faruhkhabad 
Voradabad Chandaus:t Bareuly Sahstanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar Ghaziabad Khurja, Gotehhpur 
Ghazy ur, Puibhit and Shahjahanpur, 


Administration 


Lhe Province was until tne close of 1020 
administered b\ a Lieutenant Governor chosen 
from the rank~ of the Indian Civi! Service 
Lndirthe Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor in Council, 
tte Governor vweinZ assisted by two m mbcre 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Muinistirs in 
charge «cf th Transfcrrcd Subjects The 
wnedium for the transactiun of pubhe busi- 
ness 18 the Secretariat thc Stal? of whirh con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries ind o Dezuty * ecretaries 
The Director of Public Instruction i wlso ez 
Oficaa Deputy Scecrctary mm the I ducation 
Tcpartment The Chief Secrctary 1s m charge 
of Appointment General Admunist~ation, 
Political and Police Departments the 
Iimance Seerctary detis 2 ’ily with the 
Tinance Departrient the Revenue Secretary 
is in charge of the Reverue Judicial, and Forest 
Departments, the Lducation ‘sccretary Jools 
to the Educition and Industri 5 Departments, 
and the ) Secretirys t% the Jocal 
Self-Government Municipal, Meclical and 
Public Health Depaitment. She other two 
Secretaries belong to the Publit Works 
Department, and are also Chief kngineers, 
one of whom dcals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildings Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
thouch the Secretariat remains throughout the 
year at Allahabad The Governor and the Secre- 
taries spend the hot weatherm Nani Tal, but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plams, 98 he does also in the cold weather 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal ym revenue and rent cases, and it has 1m- 


12,000 square milesanda population of from 5 
to 6 millions The districts are sub-divided 
into tahsils, with an average area of 500 square 
miles and a population of 220,900 Each Tahsw 
1s in Charge of a Taheidar, who 1s responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers Tahsils are divided 
Into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub- 
ordinate to the Zahsldars are kanungos, of 
whom there are, on an average, three to a thal 
These officials supervie the work of the 
patwaris, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagersand Government For judicial purposes 
{revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs @ sub-division, conesting of one or more 
fahsds, as thecase may be toeach of his subord.- 
nates, Who may be covenanted civilians (Jomt 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates) The Commissioners 
ofthe Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
Political Agents for the Native States of Rampur 
and Tehri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares 1s the Political Agent for Benares State 


Justice 


Justice 1s admumstcred by th High Court ot 
Judicatur at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
ind by the Chet Court in Oudh sittmg at 
lucknow which arc the final appellate autho 
Titi S in both criminal and civil cases Lhe 
tora consists of a Chxf Justice and si 
pumaincut and two temporary pune judas, 
four ot whom are Indiaus and the latter consists 
of 1 Chief Jude and tour judges thrie of whom 
uc Indians There arc thity onc posts (twenty 
low in Agra and seven m QOudh) of district 
and s ssions jud, scf whiheighbt ar held by 
Indians not belongmg to the Indian Civil 
Srvc asthcy havc been hsted to the provincial 

mu 6and the Due They have both original 
and vy pellate Jurisdiction m civil and criminal 
cases and occasional appcilat¢ Jurmdiction in 
unt cass Distrant Officers and their 
assistants mcluding tirhsaildars proside in 
ciimuial couts a3 Magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors in rent and = revenuc 
courts and dispose of a good dca) ot the work 
In Kumoun the Commussioner cxcreiscs the 
powcr of a High Court Judge in eivilcascs = The 
dcputy and assistant commussiom rs exercise 
inferior crvil powcrs in this division which hag 
no st paratc civil courts In the rest of the 
province s there are subordinate judgcs judges 
of small causc courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a Jarge number of civil suits In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 


, original suits without pccuniary limit and a 


munsif can htar cases ordinarily of a value not 
exoceding Rs 1000 and if specially empowered 


 ortant executive duties, being the chiefrevenue upto Rs 2,000 in Oudh the ordinary Jurisdic- 
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tion of asubordinat: judge extends to suits valu 
ing not mor than Rs 20000 and the ordinary 
Jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Ry 2 000 


valuc, provided that in =pecial cas¢s the limit | 


of pecumary jurisdiction can be 1cmoved alto 
gether in the casc of a subordinate judge and 
thatof the munsif rancid up to Rs v,000 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while thos from the subordmate judars 
go to the High ( ourt or tle Chi t Court execpt 
In Cases of a Valuc of Rs »,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judg:  Sinall cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs 500 9 Ihe 
are also honorary munsis linutcd to Rs 200 
suits, and village Mmunsits Whos Jurisdiction 15 
fixed at Rs 20 


Local Self-Government. 


Local Self-Government 1s exercised by mean§ 
of Iistrict and Municipal Boards, the forme! 
levying local rates on land-owners; the 
latter deriving their revenue from  octro. 
and other forms of taxation. The aim 
was to abolish octroi, but Indian opinion 
reacting on this decision, because it interfere: 
with through trade, All the principal Boards 
now have non-official Chairman, with an Ev\- 
ecutive Officer who 18 directly responsible to 
the Board in aj] matters. 


Public Works. 


The Public Woiks Department 13 divided 
into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
Irmgation branch, each of which is admis 
tered by a Chief Engineer, who 15 ako a 
Secretary to Government The Province is divi- 
dedinto circles and divisions both for buildings 
and roads and for irrigation purposes. Lach 
circle is in charge of a Supermtending Eng 
ineer, or & Deputy Cluci Kngimeer and cach 
division 18 incharge of an Executive Engineer 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government arein charge o! 
the Irrigation branch All metal roads main 
tained f10m Provincial funds and construction 
of all buildings costing more than hs 20,000 
isin charge ot the Buildings and hoads branch 
Under Public Works there is now a separate Sarda 
canal branch of the Irrigation Department under 
& separate Chief Engineer with a full staff 
distinct from that of the running canals The 
Sarda canal is a project of first rate importance 
and iseynder construction. It will introduce 
irrigationinto most of the districts of Oudh. 


Police. 


The Police Force 1s divided into District 
and Railway Police and is admuustered 
by an Inspeotor-General, with four Deputies, and 
two Assistants, forty-six District Supermten- 
dents, three Railway Superintendents, fifty- 
one Assistant Superintendents and forty-three 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local ©, I. D, forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Insrector-General, 
with three aagsistants There is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 

ifie. The administration of the Jail Depart: 
ment ia in charge of an Inspector-General of 
iti who is a member of the Indian Medica] 

ervice, 
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Education 


Lducation is Mamtained im part by th State 
and paitly by meins of grants maid They 
are fom) ums Tsitics namely th Allthata! 
the luchnow, the Abparh Muslim and th 
Bonires Hindoa University the last thr beam, 
pur lds t aching and residential was rsitics 
[hey all ps scribe them ova Coursts ct study 
ind held thar own cranunatious Lhe sv 
issociited coll ~ samthe proving ce the Agni 
Coll. the St Juhns oil. Agra the Weerut 
Colku the bar aly Coll seth DAV College 
Cawapor andth St Andi ws Coll ge, Gorakh 
pur ar all affilanted to the unncasity of Allaha 
hid [hy aw & nubbr of Intermedtete 
Colle, s Wluch picpuc boys for the hizh schvol 
und interm liat) = \alihutions conducted Ivy 
th boud of Hi,h Sel oul and Jnterm diat 
Pducatiea which contidls Linh school and 
Informed: t clueatin Th dsabella {hoburn 
Coll cc at Puchnow and th Crosthwaite Girls 
Colle ze it Allthabad wuz ot univ sity cducation 
to Indian suis ind th Lh osuphical National 
Gils School and Womens Coll. at benar 
tuich up to the int rm dt sti, The St 
Georg s Interm diite Cobe.e Mussgone th 
Phianiy snuth Goll 2 Nuni liu the St 
Tosephstolle, ‘Nami tal th Wdutua re College 
Juchiow ond th Tovs Int rm diat Collec, 
Alluhabid ay view ot the wot known mstita 
tions tor Furey am and An] Indiin childten 
mthe proving oo bestd sth ~) there are may 
exe Tent privat educa sonal institutions ror 
Jmopeip fovs anl pins both in the hills and 
plains Which at att ndul by stadents trom ull 
over India Goverminent nountum lium, 
Colle, 5s for teach 1» ayn Lucknow Allahabid 
ind Azra There is. ov rument cagineie, 
CoH ge at Rocahkee (Lhout ison Collc ge) a school 
of Art im Cuckn wand a. Agricuiturul Coll pe 
i dechn dose Lustitut at Cawuporm = Lduca 
tion in diw is paven at the four wonvcrsiti s and 
at th fers and Mecrut clos Lh Sinatan 
Dheyam “ollise of Comm ice truns its pupils 
1a th b Com dear exam iition Wh 
hinw € o1ge ss dical Colle, J uchnow, now 
mr,doam th Lucknow University, prepir s 
Cundadat stor the Mob DS d orc of the Luch- 
now Umversity J sidts thi ther are two 
medic schools ait Aerator malcs ind fmilcs 
Public sclools tor os condary and prumury 
vormiculir cdueition ar almost cntircly mai 
tumcd or uded by distuict ind municipal hoards 
ind veruaulu cducation is almost cntuchy 
im then hinds 


Medical. 


[he Medical Department is incharge of 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
— Civil Su geon is im charge and & 
responsible for the medical work of each dn 
trict and mn a few of the larger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in muitary employ 
hold collaterai civil charge. ‘here are eigbtv- 
three Piovineial medical service officers mn charge 
of important dispensaries and a large numbel 
of Indian Pioyincial subordinate medical cers ico 
officers. Lady doctors and women sub aasist- 
ant surgeons visit purda asten womenfin ther 
own homes and much good work 1s done 10 
this manner 
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The best equipped ho pita'’s for Indian pa best equipped in th countrv, with a staff ct 
tients are the [Thomason Licspital at Agra King highly cfticient professors and th hospital 
George’s Hospital and the balrampur Nospital is the first m the Provimees Ihere is an 
at Lucknow The Ramsiy Hospital for Luro X Ray Institute at Dehra Dun, whcre valu 
peans at Naini Tal isa first clasy institution and able research work has beep carried out 
there are also the Lady Dufferm Hospitals and there are sanatoria for British soldiers 
King Georges Medical College 1s one of the in the hills 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 


As explainedin the chapters on then w constitution of India, unierthe Reform Act of 191] 
the financial position oithe Province underwenta rmukiblechin,c The Lrovince are for all 
practical purposes financially imdepend nt ofthe Govcinmert ot India subject toa fixe i annual 
contribution whichitiy intend dshillbe gradually reduced to vanl hing point whenthe position 
ofthe Central Goverunient permits Asithe finances ot the Lrovincesthus beecme of greater 
unportance, the position 1s sct out in some detatlin the tollowin,, pag s 


IStIMSITD IWFVLNUL BOI 1925 26 
Principal Heads of Revenue 

















Rs 
T2.x1e8 on Income 
Land Revent e 6 95,12,000 
Lxeise 1,51,00,000 
Stamps 1,64,60,600 
forests 63,66, 000 
Legistration 13,00,000 
scheduled laxes 
lotal 10,57,44,400 
Ratlways 
Subsidised Companies 1 50,000 
Irrigaivon 
Works for which capital] accounts are kept— 
(1) Productive Works— 
Net receipts ‘ 
(2) Un-productive Works— 
Net receipts ° 
Total, net receipts 8,82,500 
Works for which no capita] accounts are kept... : ee 20,090 
Lota] Irmgation & 02,500 
Debt Servicers 
Interest ‘ ‘ 11 16,000 
Lotal 11,16,000 
Civrl Admini tr dion 
Administration of Justice 1 3,09,000 
Jails and Convict Settlements (,0/,100 
Police os =) 95,*00 
Education 9 21,000 
Medical 79,000 
Public vais “a ; paar 
Agnicul Te * F) 
Industries - “i in 66,006 
Miscellaneous Department» : 61,700 
Lota] 39,18,100 
Bu Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvemeuts— 
Civil orks e@ as o6 a6 s¢ s ee e ee e 650,000 


iw ED 





5,650,000 
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Miscellaneous. 


Lransfers from Famine Insurance I und 
itscei pts 1n aid of superannuation 
Stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous .. ae 


Total 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Government- 


Total Revenue 
Debt, deposits and advances ‘—~ 
(a4) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments 
(6) Loans and advances by Provincial Governments 
(c) J\amine Insurance | unds a 
(2) Deposits of Sinking Funds for Provincial Loans 
(e) General Police Fund ; 


Totai 


Lota] receipts 
Opening Balance 


Grand Total 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURI FOR 1925-26. 
Direct demands on the Revenues. 


Taxes on Income a ie : — 
Land Revenue .. ae P : 
Excise 


otamps 
Forests . , : 
Registration : ve 


Total 


Ravluay Revenue Account 


State Rallwa ys— Interest on debt ;: 
Subsidised companies .. ass 
Miscellaneous railway expenditure 


Total 


Irrigation Revenue iccount. 


works for which capital accounts are kept— 
Interest/on debt. ae Se a ne 
Miscellaneous irrigation expenditure ee 
Do. flaounced from Famine Insurance grant 


Total 


Irrigation Capital Account (charged to revenue). 


Construction of Irrigation Works— 
A.—Financed from Famine Insurance Grants oe oes ) es 
B.—Financed from ordinary revenues .. ae ss ot Ss 


Total 


Debi Services. 


Interest on ordinary debt .. ae ar «s Me ae aa a 
Sinking Fund ea ee #6 aa es a6 t ae a@ ae 


Total as 
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Ra. 


28,684,720 
10,78,500 
3,08,000 
8,82,500 


51,34,720 


31,000 
12,82, 41,720 


1,99, 53,400 
20,50,824 
20,54,115 

4,09,800 
1,50,000 


2,46 ,24,139 


15,28,65,859 
72,74,888 


16,01,40,747 


Nil. 
85,36,440 
14, 03, 200 
4, 15, 900 
a7, 4l, £0J 
4°76, 600 


1,41 16,098 





10,000 
5,200 
2,000 





ee eee 


71,50,177 


CORA ED A aE TE 





3, 70,000 
0 


oe es 





3,72,500 


24,52,200 
3,48,000 


58,00,200 
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Ciel Administration 


(general Admini trition 
Admunistration ci Just: ¢ 
Jails and Convicts Settlem nt 
Police 

scientific Dc purtmcnts 
Fducation 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellanecus Dcputricnt 
Exch inge 


B allings, hoads and Vascellaneons Public Improvements 
(isi Works 


Lota} 
WMesrellam ous 

LT aiine Lelief ind Ins 1rance— 

4—-l amine Ielhef 

B—Iransiers fo La nine In ulrance fun] 
Superannuation allowal ces ta! pepslois 
Stationery aid Printing 
Wiscellaneous . 

Lotal 


Cxpe iditure in | nglar d— 


Secretary Of State 
High Com wssionce 


Contributions and a ugnments 


Contribution to the Central Government 
Miscellaneous adjustments befy een the Central and Provincial Governments 


lotal 


Irrigation and otf cr capwal not charged to revenue. 


(a) Constructicn of irmigation works ‘ : . 
6) lorest outlay 

(ec) Outlay (0 Agricnitural improve mer t 

(d) Outlas on linproven ert ot yublicha h 


Jotul 


Debt Deposits 101 advances 
(a) Joans and advunccs by Provincial Governments 
(0) Loans between the Central ind Provincial Governments 
(ec) Civi) Contmgenides k und be 
(@) Famine Insurance Fund 


60 Civii Works 
60 A Other Provincial Works not charged tu revenue 


Sin hing Fund Investno ent Acco ut ° 
Genera] Police fund 


Lotal 


Total, disbursements 
Closing balance 


Grand Total 


Rs. 


1,31, 21,822 
68,67,690 
33,32,168 

1,61,69,9e3 

20,600 

1,71 89,000 
29,16,723 
14,80,914 
20 02,400 
10,57, 458 

36,600 
Nil 


a,83 88,110 


»1,22,.310 


F4 22,3010 


$6,540 
54,81,400 


9,639,700 
12,90,076 


14,000 
20 20,720 


1,87 83,000 
22,600 


1,84,05,500 





1,1» 95,000 
3,51,000 

25 614 
6,560,000 
| 
1,53,42,02b 





16,01,000 
25,00, 000 





1,76,02,007 


”16,62,28,614 
39,17,188 


| 


16,01,40,747 
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Administration 


vvernor ~ His Lacellency sir Willyam Marri 
KCl 


Private Secretary —(izyt BRO Ch me 


Arles de Camp —Ciytan ] J J 
Captun] D Iulti 


(ing r) 


J xLCCLV! Cot NCcIL 


the Wont] Wilriwa Sir Vaiom 1 J 


Mubamr AEi RUAN TAHIR EC I 
KCIT 
jle Hon ll S15 #111 0ODon 1 I 
GIL I¢Ss 
Mito Ipfu 
th HonL) Ril oy twark db BA OFT 
{he Toillel woeN wat Me ml ih 1 
Sail Kt CIt ™M 
SEC RLTARIAT 
Chifse r ara t © ernp ent € J Liuntert 


rms ( 7 ) © EE APN ntr ey) 
Financial Secretary to Guiernment EO AY 
Blunt 1! OBK I 5&4 


Icvenue md Judeal Serelay ( I Dd t re 
IOs 


Secretary tt) C rernmen' 
(Buildings ¢& Roads 
Vurriere CTi 


Tublec Worts Dep 
d Raduay) <A 


MISCFILANFOUS APPOINIMEN1 «, 


Omum Agent Gla wur W Gelel te ? 
ft) DM Stewut tas (ff7) 


Chef ConseriatorofPoret HC dillon }F # 


Director of Public Instructon 4 H Micel nate 
MA 
A D 


Inopector General of Tolwe Ashi wo 


Cil 


© 
Inspector Genertt of Cail Hus, tus Lt Cc) 
AW I Cochlan MB 1RCS IWS 


at of Pile Health, {1 ut Colone] Cuth 
bert Lindsvy Dunn 


D 


Inspector General of Registvation Rai Bahadur 
Bri La} 


Commisevoner of Excise T Gib 


Accountant-General, Hiadum nti Bimiscnr 
Rau BA 

Ingpector General of Irwons It Col J M 
Woolley 


Postmaster General ( H Milan OBI 108 
Derector of Agrulture, H M Leake, wa 


IIg 
LILUTENANT GOVEINO]S OF THE NORTH 
WLSSFLRN PROVINCES 
SirG 1 Mecalfe fart Gout 1SJ€ 
Ihe Tight Hon the G vernor Gereral 1838 
in the North Western Frovince (1 rd 
Auckland) 
L ¢ hobertson 184° 
Lhe Ronit Hor the Goveinor G resal 1$4. 
In the North We tern Provinces (Lord 
Lilcnborou,h) 
“rG R Clerk KCB 1840 
James Lhomson Dicd at Bare ly 1843 
A ‘\ Legbie Zn charje 1803 
YR Colsin Dielat Agra 1853 
1} A lead Incharye 1Ro7 
Colonel H Fraser CB Chicf Commi 18097 
102 W Tlovimee 
1t Ll ortHon the Covernor Geatra 188 
siruirteraz the N Wo Provinces 
4i court Canain,) 
“ir€ I Ldmon tone Ls} 
{ Money In charge 1n6 
th ben }dmurd Drummy 1863 
sir W lam Muy KC S73 18€8 
sir Jd lin Straclev, Fc J 1344 
SirCcor,e Couper lait O23 15.6 
JiFCTENANT GOVLENO 5 OF THI NORTH 


WESTDEPN It VNC S ANT Carht ComMMIS 
SiONTR cl OTD: 


sir Goor, Couper Tart cB ACS] 18?7 
sir Alfcd Comvns Li ill RCB 1882 
sir Auchlind Cohhin reu“@ (IL 1887 
sir Chas H I Crosthwaite ECS] 1892 
Alar Cadell (Offcratin7) 1390 
Su Antcny P UaecDonncll KC I (a) 1899 
sird J D Lalouche & 1 1901 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Jaron WacDonnell, 


[FLULENANT GOVERNORS OF THF UwniTED 
PROVINCES OF AGIA AND OUDB 

SirJ J D Lalouche KC$I 190% 

sird P Hewclt, E.CSI,CIL 1907 

1 AS Porter Col (Officratin,) ee 1918 

sird & Veston KCS), ee ee 1912 

sir Harcourt Butler ECSI,OI1E » 1918 


GOVERNOPS O1 THL UNITED PROYVINOLS, 
1) 0 


pV) 


sit Harcourt Butler, KCS! OIE. 


eo 


str William Marrs, & UT T, 


se ee 


IZ0 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT 


Jane Hon ble Rai bahadur Lali Situvwu mA LIB 


DEPUTY PPESIDI NT 


I a) lahadur Pandit Khara; yt Misra M4 


JI F 


ELECTFD MLMPITS 


Bodv 4s ,otiation or Con tituency 


represented 


Agra City (non Muhammadan Urban) 
Cawnpore City (non Muhammidin Urban) 
Allahabad City (non Wuhammadan Urban) 
Lucknow City (non Muhammadan UL rban) 
Benares City (non Muhammadan Urbin) 
Bareilly Cit} (non Muhammadan Urban) 
Meerut cum Aligarh (non Vuhammadan Urban 


Moradabid cum Shahjahanpur (non Muham 
madan Urban) 
Dehra Dun district (non Muhamm idan Ruri) 


Saharanpur district (non Muhammadan Rutal) 

Muzafarna.it district (non-Wuhammad 1 
Rura 

Meerut district (North) (non Uuhammadan 
Ruzal) 

Meerut district (South) (non Wuhammad in 


Rural) 
Bulandshahr district (ka t) (non Wuhammadan 


Ruri) 

Bulandshahr dust niet (West) (10n Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligaih daustnct (Last) (non VMuhammadan 


Rural) 

Aligarh district (West) (non Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Muttra district (non Wubammadan Rural) 


Agra district (non Muhimmadan Rural) 
Marmnpuri district (non Wuhammadan Rural) 

} tah discrict (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bareilly district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bijnor district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun district (non Wuhamimadan Rural) 
Moradabad district (non Wuhanmmadan Rural) 


sar er district (non Muhammadan 
ura. 
Pihbhit district (non Muhammadan Rural) 


Jhansi district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Jalaun distnet (non Wuhammadan Rural) 
Hamiipur distnct (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Banda district (non Muhammadan Rural) 


Farrukhabad distnct (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Etawak distnet (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpors district (non Muhammadan Rural) 


Nie 


Seth Acha! Singh 

Babu Narayan Prasad Arora BA 

Babu Saigam lal wa LLB, bali? 
Babu Mohin Lal Sikseni, BSc = ILB 
Pabu Damodir Dis BA 

Chandhr Jai Narivan Suh 

Rai Bahadur Tali Sita Ram, MA LLB 
Labu Bhigw iti Sahai Bedar 


dJhakur Var jit din b Tuither POA 
ni Lt Chiudhiri Balwant Singh 
Tai Salab Jali Ja, lesh 113521 


(hau thiJi wint 5 oh 
Chiudhri Sheotat Singh 

Pandit Nanak Chand 44 WB 
I ibu Balu Lal Boe J1B 
{hakur Ra) Kumar Simgh 
Kumar Shiv Naravan inch 


Kal Bahadur Labu Ram Nath Bhargava 

Rai Sahib Mun In Amba Prasad 

Rai Bah idur Pandit Kharagyt Misra, WA LLB, 
Raja Sura) Pil sinh 

Lila Dhikan [al 

Babu \cm1 Saran BSc LIB : 
Chaudhri Badan Singh 

Rao Saheb Kunwar Sardar Singh 

Thakur Sadho Singh, B a 


Pandit Bnjnandan Prasad Misra 

Pandit Bhagwat Naray in Bhargava, BA 
Pandit Jhanni Lal Pande, B A, LI B 
Lhakur Har Prasad Singh 


Thakur Keshava Chandra Singh, Chaudhri 
Mie LL B 
Raja Durga Narayan Singh 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Bal-Bhadra Prasad riwari 


Umied Provinces Legislative Council. 


Koy, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Yatehpur district (non-Viuhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad district (non-Muhammadan Rurat) 
Benares district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirzapur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) |! 
Jaunpur distnet (non Muhammadan huial) 
Ghazipur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Balha district (xon-Muhammadan Rural) 


Gorakhpur distnct (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural 


) 
Gorakhpur district (Last) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 
Basti district (non-Vubhammadan Rural) 


Azamgaih district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Nair. Jal district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Almora district (non-Wuhammadan Rural) 
tarh val district (non-Muhanimadan Rural) 
Luchnow dustrict (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Unao district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rav Buel district (noo-Muhammadan Rul) 
Sitapur dastrict (uon-Wuhammad in Ruz i) 
Hardoi district (non-Muh unmadan Rural) 
Kher district (non-Wuhammadan Rural) 

I yzabad district (non-Wuhammadan Rural) 
Gonda di-trict (non Muhamimadan Rural) 
Bahraich district (non Muhammadin Ru it 
Sultanpur distiuict (non Wuhaminadan Rut t}) 
Partabgarh district (non-Vuhammadan tural) 
Allahabad-cum-Benares (Muhanimadan Urban 
Luchnow-cum-Cawn pore (Wuhammadan Urb un? 


Agra and Meeiut-cum-Aligarh (Muhwumad in 
Urban). 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-cwm-\Woradabad 
(Muhammadan Urban) 

Dehra Dun district (Wuhammadan Rural) 


Saharanpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Meerut dastrict (Wuhammadan Rural) 
Muzafamagar district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Biynor district (Mubammadan Rural) 


Aligarh, Muttra and Agra districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Muinpuri, Etah and Farrukhabad districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Ltawah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur distncts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi division (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mirzapur districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azamgarh dis- 
tricts (Muhammadan Rural), 

Gorakhpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 


Basti district (Muhammadan Rural) 


IZ 


Name, 


Pandit S811 Kmshna Dutt Pahwal 

Babu Parsidh Naravan Anand 

Pandit Yajna Narayannpidhya,M A LL BLT 
Pandit Raja Ram) 

Raja Sri Arishna Dutt Dube. 

Rai Stheb Deep Narayan Rai BA. I1 B, 
Jhakur Hanunian Singh 


2nd Tt Sahibzada Ravi Pratap Narayan Singh, 
Kul bibadur 


Rajt Indrajit Pratab Bahadur Sihi 
Bhaja Hanumat Prasad S.nogh 

Pandit Baiynath Wisra, BA, LLB 
Pandit Govind ballilk Pant, BA ILR 
Pandit Har Govind Pant, B 4. IU B 

Mr Mukand: Lal BA (OXON ) 

Babu Ram Chundra Sinha, B Sc 

Raja Shauhar S that 

Dr Ju kiran Nith Vista, MA LUD 
Kunwar Rajendra Sin_h 

Ru Bihadur Thikur Washal Sinh. 
Babu Sita Run, Ba, ILB 

Kunwar Liashiu Prat yp Singh 

Bibu Bindeshri Prasad 

lhikur Hubum singh, B A., LLB, 
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Maulvi Shahab-ud-Din, B i. IL B. 
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Nawabzada Wuhammad Ija7 Ahi Klan 

khan Bahadur Chiudhn Amir Hasan Kban 

Maulvi Obaidul Rahman khan, 
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Nawabzada Muhammad Yusuf 
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Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ismail, 
Maulvi Abdu) Hakim, M.A., B.Sc., LL B. 
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body, Association or Constitne icy 
r pre cntcd 


Moridakid (Nar bh (4) haamodin T ur) 
Voraeabid (Scuth) (Muhimmadan Pural) 
Budaun di tnct (Mob unriidin Ru v) 
Shihjuhanpiwi d stint (Wuh vp midin Ruri) 


Barcilly district) Wuhan. dan tansy) 
himann division cw Piblbit (Warhamr idan 


RR ira) 
Gondiand Lihriuch di trict (\hibimm idan 
Ri tal) l 
Kher and Sufaprr di trict. (Mihamn idan 
Rum), 


Hairdo, luchnow awd (ia. dt ft Ctahim 
madan Rura)) 

Tvzabid and bara Painhi 
madan Rural), 

Sult inpur, Partabgirh and Rie Bar h hi tn t 
(Muhimmidan Rural) 


Furopean 
Acra Tandholders (N« rth) 
Aer. Tandholder (Soutl ) 


listrict (Muhim 


daluqdars 
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Allahabad University 
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Mir ( M hia res 


Vr Ff J Channon sr, oOBr 
Vy 4A D Ashdown, CIT 
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Vh G Cluke, 1 ic,rcs 
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Dr Shafaat Shn id Khan 
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Khon Dvhidur titim Wihtub 4h khan 


Mr Asbiy Hue arm Mirz3 

hhan Svunib Van in Siadigq Ahmad 
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hhin loihihe Choudhit Viuhimms ft 
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Riya Bry Narayan Bahadur, Ru of Pidrauni. 
Mr H C Desanges, Larister at Jaw 


Mr H.Davidjpa,H © Vahl 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjal or land of the five rivers is 60 
called from the five mvers ky which it 1s en 
closed, namely, the Jhclum Chenab, Rav, 
Beas and Suiley logether with the North 
West Frontier Provinec and the Native dStite 
of Jammu and Ka bmir which lic to the rorth 
the Punjab occupsns the extrer  1orth west 
ern corncr of the Indian Cmpuc« and with the 
exception of the above mentioned yr vince 
comprises all of British Indi: north of Sin} 
wd Rajy tana und west of the river Jumna 
Previous ts October 1412 the Punjib with 
Its feulatones tmbrace! an urea of 163 0 
equ re mijes and i populition at the Censu 
of J)11 of 241877 0 (inclu ie of 28 587 trin 
frontier Ealuchic) thit 2 to six, about one 
thirteenth of th ar 2 an yopulition of the 
Indian Linpire Jut he formation ci a scpi 
rite province of Hell weduccd the arci and 
population «f the Punjak bv slout 4 VU square 
miles and 880 900 souls res: (tivcly lh total 
potul ton c) the Prov ne in 1 21 pl dn, 
the Baloch trib s 01 th horder of the Dehr 
Gha7i Ahan Justriet was£>101 06 of who 
141¢036w r in the Indian stat 


Physical Features 

The prea r yart of the Punjib con Its of 
one vast alluvial plum rtretchme from the 
Jumna 1) the east to th Suleman Tu in 
the west ine north at mw acupied tv 4 
section of the Himilivas ind the Salt Jara 
forms its north western angle A few small 
Bpurd of the Aravalli mcuntain sy tem traverse 
th cxtreme south «ast and ternimate in the 
Ridze at Ddhi Lhe Punjab mav ft a vided 
into five netural div sions The Timalavan 
vract Includes an area of 22 000 square mule 
With a scanty population Invaing scattercd in 
‘my mountam himlt dhe Salt hang 
trat includes the distr ts of Attoch, Iawal 
pind: and Jhelum and part of Shahpur éastrict 
Its physical configuration is bronen ind ccn 
fused ind the mountainous tracts of Murrec 
and Kahuta approximate clos ly m cl uracter 
* tics to the Himalwan tract Laxcept in the 
hilis the ranfall leaves little mar,it {cr protec 
ticn agamst distre 6 im unfavourable scasous 
and irrigation is almost unknown Shuting 
the bise of the bill und inclu ire the low range 
of the Simahhs runsthec narrow sub mcntine 
tract This tract secure in an ample iamfall 
and traversed by streams from the hills com 
prises song of the most fcrtilc and thicl ly poz u 
lated portions of the province Its popula 
tion of over four mullions 1s almost whol 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot Of the plains of the 
Punjab the eastern portion overs in ara of 
Foms 3600 square miles with a populition 
of 10} millions Fast of Tahore, the rainfall 
le every where 50 Jar sufficient that cult ation 
13 possible without ungation in fairly favour 
able seasons but over the greater part of thc 
areca the margin 18 so slight that except wherc 
Irtigation is employed any maternal reduction 
im the ramfall involves distresa, if not actual 
famine Within the eastorn plains lie the large 
cities of Tahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
fon in comparison with the western Punjab 
is latgely urban ‘lhe western plains cover 
rat area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
ation of a little over six millions The rain- 





fall in this arei, ieaviest in the north and 
east and decrea ing towards the west and s9 1th, 
8 everywhere o scanty that cultivation Is only 
po sitle with the wi of artificial irrization or 
upon the low lying, rivcr tanks left moist by 
the retroating ficods In this very circum- 
Stance the c tracts find their secur ty aumst 
famine for ther cultivation 2s almost mde 
pendtnt of ram, a failure of which me ar 
nothing worse than 1 scarcity of gras? So 
little 1ainm 1s suffi ent ind absolute drought 
occurs &) sllom that the crops mi be sald 
never t> fail frem this caue Jhe western 
plains embrace the gicat colunv arcas on 
the Chenio ud Jhelum Canils which now 
challenge 1 title of th euwtern plame ac 
the mof fertul wealthy ini poy ulou3 pore 
tions ao the grvinew Mulfun ond Lvakpur 
ale th large t to is in the western area 
Owim,, © its geocriphi al position its scanty 
raimfill and cloutic s 41 , and perhips to its 
wile exparse of untill d plas the climate 
f the Lurjib prever‘s greatcr extremes of 
both leat and cold than any other potion of 


In hi Ihe tmmer frm April ty septem 
br 39 corching » hot ana in the winter 
sharp fr ts are ommon Lut the bright 


sun ant mvizoritmz air Mane th = climate 
vf th Punjabin the cold weether alu ost 11 a} 


States 

Jhe ts liar Stat softhe Po ry. were fermerl 
n het lo walbeh te of tle Fungi? Go ern 
ment In J, bh vever the thitern mot 
nryorta tstat ou hd wiaiva Pvbiwalpur 
Jird and Nasta were forne 1 to @ sey ifate 

Turjal “tates Apen v ’ vid © th cootrol 
orthe 4 nt t> the Covernor General Punjab 
state, {llecnh Stite reminingin tle el rt 
ci the Pinjab Government are the ‘Simls 
Will Stace tor alach he Deputy Commis ioner 
cf£ Sula w Johti a Offerr and thice small 
stile inthe (mbil2 Dist on Tals Pa aud 
and Diyais which are supetyicd by the 
Commi st nev of (ml ala 

The People 

Of the population roughls one half « Waho- 
medan thre igzhth IMmdu and one aghth 
Sinh, Soclilly the landed clas 4 Stand high 
ind of thesc the Jats numb ring nearly five 
millims are the most importart Roughly 
spevling ore half the Jats a~> Vahomedin, 
cnc hird Sikh and onesnth Hindu In ais 
tribution they we ubiquitous and are equally 
lividc 1 ever the five divisions of tht province 
Next in importance come the Rajputs who 
number ovc1 a million and a half The ma- 
youty of them are Mahomedans by religion 
about » fourth are Hindus and a very few 
sikhs Thev are widely distributed over the 
province Both Jats and hajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indan Army In fut all th agneultural 
class of the Punjab, except in the south 
western districts made a magnificent response 
tothe apy uv forrecruits m the grat war and 
the provinces contmbution of upwards of 
400,000 run tothe man powcr of the Empire 
speahsforitsult The Gujars are an mportant 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefiv found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west In organmation thev 
closely resemble the Jats and arc o:ten abeothed 


The 


into that tribe. There are many minor agrt- 
cultura) tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Raluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districte. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 
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Languages. 
The main language of the province is Pun- 


Punjab, 


Industries, 


The mineral wealth of the Punjab is smal! 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for toad 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts with an output 
, Of about 75,000 tons a year, and gold washing 
13 carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores 
are plentiful but difficulties of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab Is not a large 
manufacturing country, the total number of 
factories being only 465 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing  factorics. 
Cotton weaving as a domestic industry 
is carried on by means of hand looms 
In nearly every village. The Salvation Army 
und the five Government Weaving Schools have 
shown considerable enterprise in Improving 
the hand-weaving industry. Blankets and 


jabi, which is spohen by more than half the! woollen rugs are also produced in considerable 
population. Western Puniabi may be classed | quantitics and the carpets of Amritsar are fam- 
as a separate lanzuare, sometimes called! ous. Silk weaving is also carned on and the 
Lahndi. and 1s spoken w the north and west, ! workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and earthen- 
The next most important languages are West- | ware are fairly numerous and ivory carving 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu,is carried on at Amritsar and in the Patiala 
(the polished language of the towns) and other! State and Muzaffargarh District. Mineral Oil 
Hindi; Western Pahari, which is spoken injis being extracted and refined in the Attock 
the hill tracts; and Rajasthani, the language District and a cemcnt industry has been started. 


of Rajputana. Baluchi. Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by smal) 
proportions of the population. 


Administration. 


Prior to the passing of the Indian Reform 
Act of 1919 the system of admunistration was 


Agriculture that of a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from the 

; ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under thet 

Agricuiture is the staple industry of the Act the Province was raised to the atatus of 
province, affording the main meaus of sub- a Governormhip, with an Executive Council 
sistence to 56 per cent. of the population. It|and Mimisters, the Governor in Council being 
is essentially a country of pea‘ant proprietors. |in charge of the Reserved Subjects and the Go- 
About one-sixth of the total arca in British| vernor with his Ministers of the Transferred 
districts is Government property, the remain- Subjects. The general system of provincial 
ing five-sixths belonging tu private owners.! administration under this scheme is sketched 
But a large part of the Government land is!in the section Provincia] Governmenis (@. ¢.) 
so situated that if cannot be brought under | where is also given a list of the Reserved and 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus Transferred Subjects. Associated with the 
the Lower Chenab Canal rigates oearly (sovernor and the Council and Ministers is an 
2,000,000 acres of what was formerly taste enlarged Legislative Council, with wide powers, 
land and the Lower Jhelum Canal, 400,000 whose scope and authority are given under 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, the Legislative Councils (q. v.), the system 
when the colonisation schcme is completed, being common to allthe major Provinces, The 
will add 1,580,000 acres to this total, business of Government is carried on through 
Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which the usual Secretariat which consists of four 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about (3) Financial Secretaries and Secretary, Trans- 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat ferred Departments, one Assistant Seciotary, onc 
is the most important and the development Deputy Secretary and two Under-Secretartes. 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of The post of Revenue’ Secretary has 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat been held in abeyance temporarily and the 
is gram. Other important staples are barley, work hitherto done by that officer has been 
rice, milicta, maize, oilseede (rape, toria and transferred to the Financial Commissioners 
fesamum), cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is ) who have been designated Secretaries to Govern- 
grown generally thronchout the province, On| ment in the Revenue and Development Depart- 
the Canal irrigated areas the Cotton grown {s/ ments. In the Public Works Department, there 
chiefly American but elsewhere it is the short | are also three Secretaries (Chief Engineers), 
stapled variety, Known as ‘Bengals.’ The one in the Buildings and Roads Branch and 
country being preponderantly agricuitural, a two in the Irrigation Branch. The heads 
considerable proportion of the wealth of the of the Police and Educational Departments 
ople lies in its live-stock. Large profits are are also Under-Secretaries to Government. 
erfved from the catfje and dairy tratesand woo! The Government spends the winter in Lahore 
is a staple product in the south westin Kula and and the summer (from the middle of May to 
Kangra and thronghont the plains generally. the middle of October) in Simla. Under 
The production of hides and skins in also an the Governor, the province {s adminis- 
important industry. ‘gered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
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bala, Jullunder, Labore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who cxercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners—29 in number—each of 
whom 1s in charge of a district 


Lhe principal heads of Department im 
the province are the two Iinancial Cam 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurnsdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Seyarite J evenve 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the three Chief ] nginctrs, the In pector Gineril 
of Police the Dnector of Public Instruction 
the Insp ctor-Gencral of Prisona the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director cf Public 
Health, (he Chiet Conservator of forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industris the 
Inspector General of le gistration, the Peg) trir 
of Co operative Cridit Soc; ties wnd Toint Stock 
Companics and the Legal Pemembranccr 


Justice 


The administration of vustiee is entrusted 
to a High Court which 16 the final appellate 
authority in civil anu crimini} cases ind hag 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction m ¢ascs 
where Luropton British subjects are chirzed 
With ‘trious Offences and origmal civil juris 
diction in special cists Ihe Court gits at 
lahore and 1s composed of a Chicf Justice and 
“1x pulsne judacs (either Civilars or barrestcrs) 
and tour additional judzcs Subordmate to the 
Hizh Court are the District and ‘Sc sions 
Tidges (22 tu numb r) each of Whom € crises 
civil and ecrimtiad jurisdiction 41 a cival and 
sessionB division coupling one or mere 
districts. In di tnets m which the fror tier 
Crimes Regulation ts mn force the Deputs (om 
missionel on the findinz of 1 Cot ucth of | Iders 
(Jirga) may pass scutince up to four vcirs’ 
)mprisonment 


Local Self Government 


Lov ul Sclt Government is securcd in certain 
branches ot the admini tration by the cont ty 
tion of District Boards erch exerciping wi thirty 
over a distract of Minicipa) Smal] Icwn 
and Notiticd Ar a Comnuttees cach exercising 
authonty over an Urbin ara and cf Pincha 
vats each evera inz authcmty over a rcovenue 
etre ora compact group of revenue eé tite, 
The funds of Distraxt Boards are demvcd from 
ace son the tind revenue of the district supy Je 
mentcd by Government grant. — profesayon 
taxes and musecilancous f%s and these of 
Vuniery ul @mallTown and Notified {rea Com 
mittees from octrol and in come cases other 
forms of taxation and Goveruntent grints The 
Panchayat ty an attempt to revive the tradi 
tion wl village communjty the elected conin ites 
or Panchiyat powscensing certain nowers 
reapect of taxation local ontun, cil and 
criminal justice an {other matters The elective 
Principle is now practically universal mall 
(la «cs of local self governing hodies Under 
the reformed rystem of Government the public 
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Police 


The Police force 1s divided into District and 
Railway Police The combined force 15 under 
the control of the Inspector Gen*ral who 1s a 
mem) er cf the Gazetted force and has ucer 
him three Deputy Inspectcr Generals and , 
tourth Deputy Insputcr General m  charee 
Cf Criminal Investigition Department and 
Tin,cr Print Bureau at Phillanr There 15 
41 suce Jrammeg school at Phillaurt controlled 
Fy a Pin my uot the rank of Superintendent of 
Polke The Rulwav lolee are  uder an 
Asastint Inspector General The  YVnstnict 
Pol ce ire controlled by Suncrmtendents each 
¥ whom ip in charge of a din(net and has urder 
ihm one or morc Assistant Sapcnntendents 
or Dtiyuty Supermtendents 


Education 


dhe strides whuh have been made m the pact 
ten vei especiilly in the concluding vears of 
the period have troucht the Punjat mm line with 
the older and more forward provinces What 
15 stil] more no ewrrth is that the advance 
is not c rfincd to any cne form of education 
futas yread over wUllgridcs und varnetue = In 
idd tin tcim titi t onsscattered over the entire 
province thrcugl yrivate hlerahty, Govern- 
mett mavrians three arts cclleges one central 
trupii ¢ He e o1¢ arts ccllege for women, and 
the ( vannent Trining (liss for T uropeans 
if (shora.il) 6 normal scl col fortcachers of 
lc h sexe = ys Seecndarsy schools for bovs and 
wl =a retormitcrs s hool ind 13 centres for 

uy .altrumn. Apart from these institu 
tion fore neril ducition, Government main- 
tans sev n hirher oride yiofe sien i] institu 
tions 2ez the Fyallnu. A.ncultuial College, 
the medica] and veicr nary colleges it Lahore, 
the schcol of en.ine mong at Raul the Mayo 
choc] of arts and the Railw wv technica) school, 
Tih re ondthc Maclagan Lnginecring College, 
Mo.halpura 


The Dezartinent of Lincation 13 1n charge 
of the Mypister tor Pducati n who is assis‘ed 1D 
the work of aininwstratun Ly the Director 
cf Pu le Jnstnition dhe Punyab Uriver 
sty controls higher edi cation 


Forests 


Care wreas in the hll and elhewhere which 

re un uted to cults ition wwe preserved as 

forest lards the tctu cstent of which is about 
8 700 squ ave mous 


Medical 


The Medical Department is controlled bv 
the Injector General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member cf the Indian Mcdies Service) Tre 
Depirtment cf Pill: Health is controlled by 
Director of Public Health (also 1 member of the 
Indian Medical Service) who for the present 
has under him two Assistant Directors of Pub 
lic Health and 3s advised by the Sanitary Board 


has begun to show censiderable interet 1} with the Sanitary Ingineer °° ‘Technical 


elections. 


Adviser 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS oF ACCOUNT Lstimate, HEADS OF ACCOUNT Estimate, 
1925 26 1925 26 
(In t} ousanils (In thousands 
RLVINUL RECFITTS of R ty ces ) Buildings and Roads oy Rupees ) 
Irve pal Heals of Revenue YA \—Civil Works 3 72 
IIl—laxc on Income 4 Ji 
\—J 11d Revenue (gross) 4698" Miscellaneous 
Detsct—Reven re cre! t —J] 88 b( 
eito Irtngatto: — X¥\A]T—lLransfers from Insu 
rance Fund 
Net 1 nd Rev nue a 
* XAXM 1—Receiptsin aid of Super 
VI—Eaxacise 1340) annua‘ion 
VII—Stamps 1 11,50 
XXAIV —stationery and Printing 
\ ITIJ—1 orests 40 00 
I\— Registration 870} XV4XV—Niscell neous 
Jotal | oO) Total 
Irrigation | Contributions and A sugnments 
\1I—Inrigation—Works for | to Central and Provincial 
which capital account Governments 
are |] ept | 
Duo t Re yyts 400 74 \ASTIN A—Miscellaneous adjust 
Inure t 1elts (Im 3 1 88 Fb ments between the Cen 
Pevenuedt ¢t Irr a traland Provincial Gov 
ticn) — ernments 
( o 4 oun 9o 40 
Deduct—Working I spense 1623) lotal Revenue Receipts 


Net \IJI Jrricat: o 
Peceipts 


X1]V—Irncition—Work- for 
which no capital vc 
counts ire kert | 

Tot al | $87, 
Debt Serra es : 
\VI—Interest 
Cuil Admini trat on 
X OU—Admunistration of Justice 


NA T1—Jails and Convict sett] 


ments 
SIX—I olice 
a. YVI—MisellaineousDep utment 





Total 
Beneficent Depart ents 
XXI—Lducation 
x AlJ—Medica] 
A XITI—Public Health 


AALV—Agriculture 
XX V—Industries 


otal | 


4 01 


| 


1 tfraordinary Iten & 
4,34 \L—I straordinary R ceipts 
CAPITAL RECEIPTS 
437,>>, Loans and Advances 
Famine Insurance T'und 
— |Permancnt debt Rupee loan 


Permanent Debt, Hydro Llectruc 


970/ loan 
488! Loan trom Governmentof India 


Ditto overdraft 


1 43 
. Deyc its to Sinking JT und 
6 


a | Total Capital Reccipts 
64 


BAI ANOL 





11,50 , Openins Balance in ] amine In 





9" 44 , surance kund 
1 22! 
Other Opening Balance 
32 | Total Balance 8,18 
24,44 | Total Receipts 13,02,78 


HEADS OF ACCOUNT 


1 XPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
RIVENT] 
Direct demands on the 7 evenue 

5-—-Land Revenue 

6—Fxcise 

(—Stamps 

8—Forests 

9 Registration 


Tot at 


| 
| 
Irrigation Revenue Account | 
14—Jrrigation Works for which 
capital accounts ire kept | 
(Interest on debt } 
1 —-Miscellaneous Irmgation Ix 
penditure | 


Tctal | 


Irrigation Capital Acev mnt cl arg | 
ed lo Revenue 
16—~Irrigation Works 


Debt Services 
19—Interest on Ordinary Debt 
2 Peeve or Avoidance 

e 


Lotil 


Coml Admunstration 
22—General Administration (h 
served 
2.—General Administration 
(Transferred ) 
24—Administration of Justice 


2 »—Jsilsand Convict Settlements 

37—Miscellaneons Departments 
(Recerved ) 

37—Miseellaneous Departmcnts 
(Transferred ) 


Total 
Beneficent Departments 
50—Scientific Departmcnts 
31—EHducation (Reserved) 
v1—Lducation ( fransferred) 
33—Public Health 
44— Agriculture 
do—Industries 
Total 
Budldinga and Roade 


Reserved 
41—Cly il Works 
Transferred 


Tota) 
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Budget 
Fk atrmate 


1925 2¢ 


(I th usands 
cf Rupees ) 


46,32 
19 36 
2 99 
28 00 
105 


100 56 


2 028 





1 5 09 





463 


{ 86 


30 Tctu Ixgendture cl i,d f) 
Rv 41ue - 
l a J Uf 
2 Yuxrwrd ivhrs 


1 64 


1 OF 8&8 
134 


32 68 
10903 
73 
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Craik, Mr H. D,081,108, Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, Lahore. 
Gull, Lt -Col C. A ,IMS, Director of Public Health, Punjab, Lahore. 
Irving, Mr. Miles, 0.8 E., 1.C.8 , Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance Depart- 


ment, Lahore. 


Stowe, Mr. Alexander Montague, OB F,1IC.S, Financial Commissioner and Sec- 
retary to Government, Punjab, Revenue Department, Lahore. 


Beazley, Mr John Godfrey, 1c 8, Sccrctary to Government, Punjab, Transferred 


Departments, Lahore 


Sangster, Mr W. P,CIF, MICE, Chief Engineer, Irnmgation, Lahore. 


Kunwar Dalip Singh, Bar-at-Law. 


Andcrson, Sir George, ht, C14, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 


Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur. 


Milnc, Mr. David, Offg. Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 


Non-officrals 


Gopal Das, Bhandari, Rai Bahadur, Sir, kL, CIE, MBE, Presidcnt, Municipal 


ommuattee, Amritsar 


Ja-wahir Singh, Saftar Bahadur, Sardar Mustafabad, District Ambala. 

Maya Das, Mr. Earncst, Seerctary, District Board, !crozepore. 

Mehdi Shah, khan Bahadur, Sayad Sir, KC IF ,OBF , Goya District, Lyallpur 
Muzafiar Khan, Lirut , Mahk of Wan Bachran, District Shahpur 

Roberts, Mr Qvwco, Representative of European and Angio-Indian Communities 


Webb, Mr. Henry William. 


LLECTED, 


Name of member, 


Abdul Aziz, Mian .. 3 vcs 
Abdul Qadir, Khan Bahadur Shaikh 
Afzal Haq, Chaudhn .. es ss 
Bakhtawar Singh, Sardar 

Banke Rai, Lala, BA., LLB. 

Bhagat Ram, Ramada .. 


Bodh Raj, Lala, MA, LLB... 
Buta Singh, Sardar, BA, LLB 


Chhotu Ram, Rai Sahib Chaudhri, BA., LLB , 


Dan Singh, Sardar “i ia ae 
Dhanpat Ral, Rai Bahadur, Lala ae 


Dhan Raj, Bhasin, Captam,MB,BS . 


Thira Six'gh, Sardar, M.B.,B.5. 

Diwan Chand, Lala ai es 

Duh Chand, Chaudhri ais 
Fais Muhammad, Shaikh, BA, LLB. .. 
Farman Ali Khan, Subedar-Major 


Faz] Ali, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri, MBE. 


Bazi Khan, Munsh: Kaja Aighana - 
Firoz Khan, Noon, Malik - a 
F{roz-ud-din Khan, Rana, B.A., LL.B. 
Ganga Ram, Rai Sahib Lala, B.A., LL.B. 
Ghulam Muhammad, Chaudhri .. és 
Gokul Chand Narang, Dr., M.4., Ph. D. 


Gray, Mr, ¥. F, ae ae as ae 


Constituency. 


Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Hoshjarpur-eum-Ludhiana, Rural. 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 
South-Last Towns (Non Muhammadan), Urban. 


Jullundur-cum-Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural 


| West Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 


rban 
Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Rural. 
gouth-Last Rohtak (Non-Mubammadan) Bura}. 
Atnonitsar (Sikh), Rural. 


Chairman, Punjab National Bank, Ltd. (Pun- 
jab Industries ) 

East and West Central Towns (Non-Muhamma- 
dan), Urban. 

Kasur (Non-Muhammadan). 


Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan). 

Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Gurdaspur (Muhammadan), 

Shahpur East (Muhammadan), Rural. 
South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urban 
Ambala-cum-Simla (Non-Muhammadan), Rural, 
Gujrat West (Muhammadan), Rural. 


sa Pi Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 

rban. 

' punlab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
Assoriation, Commerce. 
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Name of member. 


ee — —- 


Gurbaksh Singh, Sardar .. 

Haibat Khan, Daha, M... 

Har Chand Singh, Sardar 

Husain Shah, Sayad 

Jodh Singh, Sardar 

Karam Ilahi, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri, M.B.E.. 
Kesar Singh, Chaudhri 

Khan Muhammad, Khan, Wagha, Malik 
Labha Singh, M.A. 

Mangal Singh, Sardar 

Maqboo] Mahmood, Mir 

Mazhar Ali Azhar, M., B.A., LL.B. 





Mohan Lal, Lala, B.A., LL.B. 
Mohan La] Bhatnagar, Lala, B.A., LLB. 


Mohindar Singh, Sardar .. 
Muhammad Abdullah Khan, Khan 
Muhammad Husain, Sayad 


Muhammad Jamal Khan, 
Sardar 
Muhammad Mehr Shah, Nawab Sayad 


Muhammad Raza Shah, Gilani, Makhdumzada 
Muhammad Sadiq, Shaikh 

Muhammad Saif Ullah Khan, Khan 
Muhammad Shafi Ali Khan, Chaudhri .. 


Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Mian 


Mumtaz Muhammad, Khan, Tiwana, Captain.. 


Najib-ud-Din Khan, Chaudhri 
Nanak Chand, Pandit, M.A. 
Narain Singh, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. 


Narendra Nath, Diwan Bahadur Raja .. 
Nihal Chand, Sikri, Lala, L.M. & 8. 

Nur Din, Chaudhri as 

Partap Singh, Jamadar .. 


Pohap Singh, Rao, M.A., LL.B. 
Ram Singh, Chaudhri. ‘ca 


Randhir Singh, Sardar, Kalaswala 
Buchi Ram Sahni, Lala,M.a. .. 


Sasdtllah Khan, Chaudhri, B.A. - ‘4 


Sahib Dad Khan, Chaudhri. 
Sewak Ram, Raj Bahadur Lala 


Shabab-ud-din, aia B.A., LL.B, 
Shahadat Khan Rai fe 


Sham Lal, Lala .. we : 
Bikander Hayat Khan, Licut. Sardar, M.B.E. 


Tara Slogh, Sardar, B.A., LL.B, ng 
Tek Ram, Chaudhri ee ; 


Khan Bahadur, 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


Constituency. 


Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural. 
Multan East (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Lyallpur (Sikh), Rural. 
Jhang (Muhammadan), 
(Sikh), Urban. 
Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Amritsar-cum-Gurdaspur, Rural. 
sheikhpura (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gujranwalla (Non-Muhammadan). 
Sikh Landholders. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 


East and West Central Town (Muhammadan), 
Urban. 


dag -East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Ur- 


Rural. 


Lahore and Ferozepore-cum-Shelkhupura (Non- 
Muhammadan). 
Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural. 


Muzaffargarh, (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Baloch Tumandar (Landholders) 


Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Multan West (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Alnritgar (Muhammadan). 
Mianwali(Muhammadan), Rural. 


Ambala Division North-East (Muhamma- 
dan), Rural. 
Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (sikh)? 


Rural, 
Punjab Landholders (General). 
Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan). 
Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Jullunder (Sikh), Rural. 


Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Kangra (Non-Muhanmadan), Rural, 


Sialkot-cum-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 
Punjab University, 


Jullundur (Muhammadap), Rural. 
Gurgaon-cum-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural, 


oe Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural, 


" Blalkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 
' F.yallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 


_ | digsar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
ss Artock (Muhammadan), Rural. 


' Ferozepore (Sikh), Rural. 


- Bohtak (Non-M an), Rural, 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
Bast, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
Weat and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area is approximately 263,000 
square miles, of which 184,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad- 
ministered and 63,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the serics of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from Northto South with 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations inclimate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Deltaless than half that. 
amount. The hotseason is short and the mon-. 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tcm-. 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about 60°. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a ‘rain shadow” and has a climateresembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but thisis compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square Miles. Thercis no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Yo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
Varied and pirturesque. 


The People. 


The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 was 13,169,099. There were 8,382,335 
Burmans, 1,017,987 Shans, 1,220,356 Karens, 
146,845 Kachins, 288,847 Chins, 800,700 
Arakanese and 823,509 Talaings. There is also 
a large alien population of 149,060 Chinese 
and 887,077 Indians, while the European 
and Anglo-Indian population numbered 25,005. 


The Burmans, who form the bulk of the povu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language *to the Tibeto-Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent. of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese, and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
univereal. The interes) taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, thelr response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country Is pine way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule. 


In appearance the Burman {fs usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
fs most distinctive and 


bound round his forehead, a loose 


jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the moet pleasing type 
of womanhood in the Rast, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress Is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchfef on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of beingtiedin front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
parison with any woman in the world. 


Communications. 


The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
oft sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterwayr ts Indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boate, gives the Irrawaddy 
and = Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service, 


The Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,679 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay; from Sagaing 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
syetem;the Rangoon-Prome line; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which eerves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 


Industry. 

Agriculture is the chiefindustry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
is 154 million acres of which more than half a 
million acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1} million 
acres. India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 

| of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 


Forests play an important part {In the In- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 30,000 square miles, while unclacsed 
forests are estimated at about 115,000 square 
miles. Government extracts some 107,000 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers ate the chief extract over 844,000 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to ever 431,000 tons and firewood over 824,000 
ONS. 


The war gave a great impetus to the 
extraction of tin and wolfram in the Tavoy and 
Mergui Districts. Since the War, there has 
been a very poor market for wolfram and the 

rice of tin has been subject to conaiderable 
Factuations. Wolfram and tin are found to- 
gether in most mining areas in Tavoy, the pro- 
portion varying from almost pure tin ‘to almost 
pure wolfram. In order to help the tin and 
wolfram industries to tide over the period of 
depression, the Local Government in 1921 sanc- 
tioned a scheme by which Government guaran- 
teed advances made by the Bank against stocks 
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of these metals. The scheme came to an end 
early in 1923. 


In addition further help was given to these 
industries by the remission from the 1st Jan- 
pend 1921 to the 14th February 1928 of fees, 
rents and royalties due from tin and wolfram 
concessions. Notwithstanding these conces- 
sions, many mines have been closed down. 
Silver, lead and zinc ore are extracted by 
the Burma Corporation at Bawdwin in the 
Northern Shan States. Copperin small quantities 
is also found there. There are smal! deposits of 
Molybdenite in Tavoy and Mergui and of plati- 
num in Myitkyina. The output of precions 
stones from the ruby mines has declined. Gold 
dredging in the Myitkyina District has proved 
unprofitable and the company has been wound 
up. From the mines in the Hukong valley 
jade and amber are won. The oldest and 
largest oil fleld in the province is at Yenan- 
gyaung in Magwe district where the Burma 
Oil Company has its chief wells. But borings , 
in other districts have shown that the oil- 
bearing strata extend over a large part of the 
dry zone, and the oe from the smaller | 
fields in Pakokku and 
considerable, while the wells sunk in Thaye- 
tmyo district are also showing satisfacto 
returns. Two-thirds of the total production 
comes from the Yenangyaung field. The 
Burma Oil Company take their oil to the re-, 
fineries at Rangoon by pipe line from Singu 
and Yenangyaung. Other companies take 
it down by river fats. The area under rubber 
is 79,000 acres. 


Manufactures. 

There are 919 factories, nearly three-fifths of 
which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
One-sixth are sawmills. The remainder are 
chiefly cotton ginning mills, ofl mills 
extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
refineries connected with the petroleum industry. 
The average daily number of Operatives is over 
91,000. At the Census of 1921, 1,935,729 or 


28°48 per cent. of the total population were ' 


engaged outside agriculture and production. 


As is the casein other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 


nbu districts is now ay 


Burma, 


excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became Jaw. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate. Under the franch- 
ise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,500,000 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as a million, though that is proba- 
bly an exaggeration. The Legislative Council 
consists of 104 members, of which 79 are elected 
and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning, 

Burma is divided administratively into 


Upper Burma penne. ue Shap States 
Chin Hills) and wer Burma. The 


{Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
TY of the States, subject to the supervision of the 


Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and are designated the F. 8. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the aupcervision of the Commis- 
sioners uf the adjaining Divisione. The Civil, 
Criminal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the rea- 


for the , trictions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
and oj] ministered tr the customary law of the State. 


Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma and one in the Federated Shan States. 


Justice. 


The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 


is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigenous. Chief Justice and nine other permanent Judges, 


Bat at Amarapura in the Mandalay District! An additional Judge has also been appo 
‘fora period of two years 
, The Superior Judictal Se 


a revival has taken place of hand silk-weaving 
Barmese wood-carving is still famous and many 
artista in allver still remain, the finish of whose 
work is sometimes very fine. mn and 
Mandalay parasols are well known and much 
admired in Burma. But perhaps the most 
famous of all hand-made and indigenous in- 
dustries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo, A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to naturo 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized, and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 


produce, 
Administration. 


Inted 
up to November 1926. 
ce consiste of District 
and Sessions Judges: there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 


All village headmen have limited magistezia! 
powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil juriediction to a limited 
extent, 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tien steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of Britishrule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra 


tion, 
Public Works. 


This Department is administered by two 
Chief Engineera who are also Secretaries to 


Burma, which was at that time administered | Government in the Public Works Department, 
as a Licutenant-Governorship, was ree There are nine permanent Superintending 


Burma. 


Engineers (2 ¢ , 7 for Buildings and Roads and 2 
for Irrigation) and 79 Executive Engineers and 
Assistant Executive Engineers. A Deputy Chief 
Fngineer for Roads in the Province, and a Finan- 
cial Adviser who is also Joint Seuretary to 
Government in the Public Works and kinance 
Departments, have receutly been appointed for a 

riod of one year and two years respectively 
fa addition there is a temporary post of Superin 
tending Enginecr for Irrigation There are also 
a Consulting Architect, Electrical Inspector 
and Superintending Engineer, Department of 
Public Health (Specialist posts), the incumbents 
ot which are stationed at Headquarters 


Police, 


The Pclice Force 18 divided ‘nto Civil, ati 
tary and Rangoon 
two are under the control of the Inspector 
Genera) of Police, tbe iatter 1s under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, an 
ofticer of the rank o* Deputy Inspector General 
There 18 @ Dy Inspector General, Administra 
tion in charge of administrative detail of the 
Civil Police, and four other Deputy Inpectors 
General, one each for the Lastern and Western 
Ranges, one forthe Railway and Criminal In 
vestigation Department and one for the Mali 
tary Police 

A special feature of Burma ia the Military 
‘Police Ita officers are deputed from the 

dian Army The rank and file are recruited 
rom natives of India with a few Kachina, 

arons and Shans ‘The experiment of recruit 
ng Burmese on a small scale has been successful 
Che organisation 1s military, the force being 
divided into battalions The object of the force 
a to a  epagie the regular troops in Burma 
heir duties, apart from thelr military work, 

to provide escorts for specie, prisoners etc 


Ind guards for Trasuries, Jails and Courts | 


Town Police, The first 
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Education. 


At the head is the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion with an Assistant Director, both belonging 
to the Indian Educational Service There are 
nine Inspectors of Schools drawn from the Indian 
Educational Service, while the Burma uca- 
tional Service provides seven Assistant Inspec- 
tors There is also an Inspectress of Schools 
A University for Burma has been established 
in Rangoon 


A remarkanle feature of education in Burma is 
the system of elementary education evolved 
generations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village has a monastery (hpoongyi- 
kyaung), every monastery is a village school 
and every Burman boy must in accordance with 
his religion, attend that school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe, 
At the hpoongyi kyaungs the bove are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of arithmetic ‘he result is that there 
are ver} few boys in Burma who are not aole 
to read and write 


Medical 


The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector General of Civil Hos- 
pitals Under him are 41 (Civil Surgeons 
There Is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, an Ins- 
pector General of Prisons, three whole time 
Superintendents of Prisons a Chemical Fxa- 
miner and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent 
of the Lunatic Asylum 


The Pasteur Institute was openedin Rangoon 
in July 1915 The Director Is a senior member 
of the Indian Medical Service 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA 


In common with the other Provinces of India the financial arrangements between the Gov 
irnment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 


onstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces 


mbstantial flnancial independence 


The Proymees obtained 


Lhe present position 15 set out in the following statement — 


ESTIMATED RFVFNUE FOR 1925 26. 


Principal Heads of Revenue. 


faxes on Income 
Land Revenue 
Excise .. ° 
Rtamps 
rest .. 
igisttation 


Rs, 
8 28,000 
5 36,38,000 
1,28,01,00u 
62,00,000 
1,95,10,000 
6,50,000 


Total 9,36 22,000 


Irrigation, Namgation, Embankmenis, etc. 


orks for which Capital Accounts are kept 
orks fot which no Capital Accounts are kept 


terest . 


18,66,000 
19,50,000 


88,16,000 
12,20,000 


Tota] 





Burma. 
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ee ee ee ee 


Civil Adminiatration, 
Ad ministration of Justice ee a eg ie is ‘cs sa 
J aE and Oonvict enone < ae oe oe a es 
ce ae a ee ee eo ee ee ee 
Porte and Pilotage ae ot ane st ere rr ‘ ee 
Education ae s@ se se ae e¢ ee a6 ee 


Medical .. ee @e ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Public Health e#¢ ee es se es ea @#e ee ae 
Agriculture ne oe Re - - is is i 


Industries. = Gee. ek. cee ee 
Miscellaneous Departments =, ea id Sa oe eo 
Total 
Civil Works e ae eg 
Miscellaneous. 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. se Ze oe ee 


Stationery and popene ie ut i Ge re ‘a 
Miscellaneous .,. ‘ - - as a ig ‘ 
Total 





30,428,000 





11,64,000 


1,561,000 
1,02,000 
2,37,000 





XL. Miscellaneous adjustments between Central and Provincial Government. 


Total Revenue 
Debt Heads. 
Famine Insurance Fund ik ‘a a 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments os 


Total Deposit and Advances... as a 
Opening Balance - ie i 


Grand Total 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1925-26. 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Dee - a re a = as a Bg 
=a ela af r ae “a ae se ‘ 
Stamps ar as oi ae oe 
Forest .. a i a a - os oe 
Registration .. ie a is i as ae 

Total 
State Railways... : iti wd wa és - 
Miscellaneous Railway xpenditure ee a ie és os 
Construction of Railways .. P a iis as “6 is 


Interest on work for which Capival Accounts are left 
[rrigation, Embankment, etc., Revenue Accounts. 
Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue .. 
Irrigation, Embankment etc., Capital Account (Charged to Revenue). 


; 10,40,09,000 


4,90,000 
8,52,000 


73,000 
41,568,000 


42,31,006 
1,99,88,300 


12,82,28,300 





Construction of Irrigation, Na vigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 


Interest on ordinary debt a < A si aa a 
Civil Administration. 
General Administration oe¢ s¢ 6 ¢e es e686 
Adminstration of Justice os a 44 a, ‘i i 
Jail and Convict Settlements a ss ee ne P ‘a 
Police e sie “ ae ae n% 
Ports and Pilotage ate ss - es - a4 ; 
Scientific Departments oe si ae oe oe ¥% 
Education wa ee - oa os ‘< 6 3 
Medical . ea Ca | a4 ee¢ es e * 
Public Health ae ee ee ef ee . ae ees 
Agriculture ‘ie or re is a : ‘ aie 
Industries “a Se ae a én 
Miscellaneous Departments oid a ai ws F ee 
Total 


14,652,000 
27,14,400 
35,839,600 


eo ee ee 
—14, 79,000 


1,02,75,600 
62,386,600 





5,39,28,900 
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Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Exchange on Traneactions with London . 


Csvul Works 
Civil Works 1,16,43,200 
Miscellaneous 
Famine Relief and Insurance 67 000 
Superannuation allowance and Pensions 36, 89,000 
Stationery and Printing - 11,5 000 
Miscellaneous ee oe ee ee 13,88,800 
62,95,800 
Contributions and assignments to the Central Government by Provincial 
Governments 64 00 000 
Miscellaneous adjustment between the Centra) and Provincial Governments .. 1 00 000 
Delt Heads 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments . 63 26,300 
Total 12,49,lo 300 
Deduct probable savings 
12, 49,165,300 
Closing balance 33, 13,000 
Grand Total 12 82,28 300 
Administration. Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Governor, H E Sir Harcourt Butler Gore, Settlement Commusswoner and Director of Land 
| KCBI Records Arthur John Page BA ICS 
Private Secretary, Capt. Victor ! Gamble Dvrector of Agriculture, Andrew McKerral MA 


| Consulting Archuect E J Pullar 
Avdes-de Carp, Capt. A DGS Batty, MV0, and Poltwal Officer, Southern 


Honorary Avdes-de-Camp, Capt A_ St Clair han States, W k Grahame, ICS 
Bowden R I'M, Lt-Col B H Heald, VD : 
> Superrniendent and Polttwal Officer, Northern 
and Major H H McGann Shan States, Frank Samuel Grose 


ndvan Avies de Camp, Subadar Major and Hon A 
Lt Bhagbir Yakha Bahadur, Naib Com wector of Fully: Snaitawn, ae a 
mandant Sarran Singh, Sardar Bahadur, and [néspector General of Poive, . W. 


Naib Commandant Jalal Din, Khan Baha Macdonald, D8 0 
dur, Chef Conservator Forests H W A Watson 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL Inspector General of Cru Hospitals, Lt Col 


| A kenton IM8 
h r] 
: a ble Mr James MacKenna, OIF, MA Director of Public Health Lt CoE Bisset 1M 5 


Inspector General of Prisons, Major P EK Tara- 


ae Hen Vio Mr. May Oung, MA, LY  , Barrister: roe, 1M 8 ee 
ner of E , Henry Ferdinan er 
Ministers. es Eee BONY 


= Hon’ble Mr Pu, BA, Barrister at Law Accountant General, James Patch, 0 BE 


Pratl Mr Maung Gyce, M A, Barrister at- Postmaster General, (Off) W D MacGregor, 
: MIEB. 
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Chief Commissioners of Burma. Alexander Mackenzie, 0.8.1. es «. 1890 


Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, 0.B. iseg DM eee cae + vy 1802 


Colonel A. Fytche, 0.81... . 1867 (a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron 
Lieut,-Colonel R,D. Ardagh 1879 _ MacDonnell. 
The Hon. Ashley Eden, 0.8.1. . 1871 Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 


Sir F. W. BR. Fryer, K.¢.8.1, o» eo 1897 


A.B. Thompson, C81... 1875 gin HS, Barnes, K.C.8.1, K.0.7.0. .. 1908 
C.U. Aitchison, C81... . 1878 sip HT. White, K.CLE... 4... 1905 
C. E. Bernard, C.8.1. oe 1880 Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.0.8.1., LL.D. 1910 
C. H.T. Crosthwaite be. 4 1883 Sir Harcourt Butler, &.0.S.1, 0.1.3, 1915 
Sir C. E. Bernard, K.C.5.1. ; 1886 | gi; Reginald Craddock, K.0.8.1 1917 
C.H.T. Crosthwaite,c.s1. 1887 | Governor of Burma. 

A. P. MacDonnell, €.S.1. (a) : 1889 | Sir Harcourt Butler, @C.1.0., K.C.S.1. 1922 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Etc., TO 
GOVERNMENT. 


W. B. ‘aaa C.B E., M.4.,1.C.8.Chicf Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
(Off9. 


J. D, Stuart, AMILCE. .. _ Secretary, Irrigation Branch, Public Works Department 
(Ofisiating.) Also Chief Engineer. 

A.J.R. Hope, 0.12,  .. _ eeretary, Buildings and Roads Bratch, Public Works 
Department. Also Chicf Engineer. 

W. Booth-Gravely, M.A., 1.0.8. Secretary, Finance and Revenne Department. 

J, Claguc,Ba,IO8 ..  . Secretary, Eiucation, Local Government and Public Health 
Department. (Officiating. ) 

C. R. P. Coopor, B.A., 10.5. . Secretary, Agricultural, Excise and Forest Department. 

M. S. Collis, B.A., 1.¢.8. . Deputy Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

T. Lister, B.A., 1.0.8.  .. . Secretary tathe Financial Commissioner, Burma, Ex-officio 


Deputy Secretary to Government, Department of Finance 
and Kevenue, 


A. J. 8. White, B.A., I.C.S. . Under-Secretary, Home and Political Department. 


R. P, Abigail, 1.0.8, si .. Under-Secretary, Education, Local Governmert and Public 
Health Department (Officiatinog.) 


U. Tin Tut, M.4., 1.0.8., Bar-at; Under-Secretary, Agricultural, Excise and Forests Depart- 
Law. ment, 


H. R. Aston, B.A. .» « Under-Secretary, Irrigation Branch, Public Works Depart- 
ment. (Officiating.) 


Under-Seerctary, Buildings and Roads Branch, P. W. D, 
aaa Under-Secretary, Buildings and Roads Branch, 


F. Mar;h sll, B.8C, 
H C, E. Caorry, 3.83, 


K, M. Basu, BA...  «. .. Registrar, Chief Sccretary’s Office. 


W, Pilcher si re .. Registrar, Office of Secretary, Education, Local Government 
and Public Health Department. 


J.U.D’Costa .. .. Begistrar, Finance and Revenue Secretary's Office. 


S. B, Ghosh, B.4., BL... .. Bogistrar, Office of Secretary, Agricultural, Excise and Forest 
Department. 


W. J. Peters... Registrar, Public Works Department, 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT, 
Sir Robert Sydney Giles, Kt., M.a., Bar.-at-Law. 
DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 
U Ba Pe, B.A. 
Ez-Offico Members. 
OFFICIALS 
The Hon’ble Mr James MacKenna, CIF ,MA,ICS. 
The Hon’ble Mrs May Oung, MA, LLM, Barnster-at-Law. 
Nominated Members. 


OFFICIALS 
William Edward Lowry, BA,ICS. 
John Emeris Houldey, BA,ICS. 
Frederick Lewisohn, CBr ,MA.,1C 95, 
John Clague, BA,ICS 
Walter Booth-Gravely, MA ,1C.8 
William Browne Brander, CBF,MA I.C8 
Edvard Hiembotham, Barrister at-Law 
Licut Col Roderich William Macdonald, PDSo IA. 
The Hon'ble Mr James MacKenna, CIF ,MA,ICS8 
Charles Robert Plant Cooper, B 4.,1¢S 
Adrian James Robert Hope, C1 F. 
Charles Alfred Snow, M.4 ,1F 8. 
Lieut -Col. Alexander Fenton, MB ,1 M.S. 
Hugh Wesley Allan Waton. 
Ernest Godfrey Pattle, 1 c 8. (Additional). 


NON-OFFICIALS, 
Hosain Hamadanee, Merchant, 
Abdool Baree Chowdhury, Merchant. 
Francis Foster Goodliffe, Merchant. 
Dr. Nasarwanji Nawroji Parakh, L.¥.P. & L.M.8. (Glass.), 1.8.4. (Lon.), Medical Practitioner 
U. Shwe Llay, Merchant, 
U. Lun, 
Taw Sein Ko, C.1.2., 1.8.0.M., B.A 8. 
Jchn Richard Donovan Glascott, Agent, Burma Railway. 


ELECTED MEMBRRS, 


Name of Member. Name and class of constituency represented. 

} Shwo Tha, Bar,-at-Law ae ee Akyab Town (General Urban). 
} Po Hila, 0.1.E., K.8.M., A-T.M., M.B.A,8, Bassein Town (General Urban). 
i Ba Sein Leh RS Henzada Town (General Urban). 
|B. Maung cf wae. cee. we 
U Suleman és “ ~~ ee Mandalay Town (General Urban). 
U Ba U. ss oe ee ee 

Chit Pe ne a aa ‘Ss 


Chit His, Barvstlaw .. ss s:~=Ci«t: FF Moumetn (General Urban). 
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Name of Member. 


U Ba Thein, B.A. ee ee on 
Dr. Ba Yin, M.B.,CH.B, .. 


U Ba Pe, B.A. (Deputy President) 


L Ah Yain, Bar.-at-Law eo» es 
U Ba Dan, Bar.-at-Law 


Saw Ba La és 

E. Nazumuddin 

Promotha Nath Chowdhury 
Mahomed Ayub Jan sis i 
Mirza Mahomed Rafi, Bar.-at-La 
Avatapalli Narayana Rao, M.A... 


§.M. Kolandai,B.a. .. és 
Mahomed Auzam, Bar.-at-Law .. 


J. K. Munshi, Bar.-at-Law 

Saw Pah Dwai, 4.T.M., Bar,-at-Law 
U Nu a ie is 
U Ba Kin, B.A. 

U Po San 

U Pyu 

U Po Yin Si, B.a. 

U Saw Hla Aung 

U Ah Doe, Bar.-at-Law .. 

U Tha Ban, K.8.N. 

U Po Hka 

U Ba Dun 

U Thin M. 

U Tun Lin, 7.?.s. ee - 
U Ba Myin vs inl ; 
U Ba Gale Si si as 
U Nyein i a oe 
U Po i wr 

U Ko Gyi 

U Po Pyu 

U Htein ; ‘% 

W 8. Lamb inl ae 

U Hla sie 

U Sein - os 

U Po Wun es cs 

U Po Thaw by a bs 
Ebrahim Ahmed ,M.B.E... .. 
U Ba Thi ve ee se 
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Name and class of constituency represented. 


Prome Town (General Urban). 


East Rangoon (General Urban). 


West Rangoon (General Urban). 


Tavoy Town (Genera) Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Bassein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 


‘East Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 


‘West Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 


Amherst Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Bassein Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Ma-ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karen Community (Karen Rural) 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rura)). 
Ambherat (Genera) Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rura)). 
Akyab District West (Genera! Rural). 
South Arakan (General Rural). 

Baseein District (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy East (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy West (General Rural). 
Henzada District North (General Rural). 
Henzada District South (General Rura}). 
Insein (General Rural). 

Katha (General Rural). ‘ 

Kyaukse (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin East (General Rural). 
Lower Chindwin West (Genera) Rural), 
Magwe East (General Rural). 

Magwe West (General Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural), 
Ma-ubin (General Rural). 

Meiktila East (General Rural), 

Melktila West (General Rural). 

Mergui (General Rural). 

Minbu (General Rurad). 
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Name of Member. 


UPolLa .. ie ae 

U Than 

UMya_... iy re 

UPoPe .. es ‘i 

0 Me sis a 

U Lun ML, A. A.T.M 

0 Po Tha 

U Thein M., B.a. .. 

U Sein 

U Thi 

U Kyaw 

UBaPe .. 

U Paw Gywe 

Khoo Hock Chwan 

U Thaw 

U San Baw 

U Tun Pe, A.T.M. rr ‘a 

U Ba Thein, B.A.,B.Sc., BL, .. ws 

U Ba Cho, B.A. 5 

The Hon'ble U. M. ied. M.A,, Bar. “ie ae si 

UGyi iw ee ais 

U Pu, 3B.A., Bar.-at-Law 

ar phe Haswell] Campagnac, M.B.E., ‘Bar. af: 
Wi 


Oscar de Glanville, 0.8.2., Bar,-at-Law 


Sir Adam Beattie Ritchie, Kt. ii 
Krancis Harold Wroughton sa 8 
U Hla Pe i is i “<a ae 


Chan Chor Khine .. Fe , 
James Donald .. i es ae - 
U Thein U., M.A, LLB. Cm) ee oe 


J 


Name and class of constitutency represented 


Mayungmya (Genera) Rura)). 
Myingyan North (General Rurg)). 
Myingyan South (General Rural’. 
Pakokku East (Genera) Rural). 
Pakokku West (Gencral Rural). 
Pegu North (General Rural). 
Pegu South (General Rural). 
Prome District (General Rural). 
Pyapon (Genera! Rural). 

Sagaing East (General Rural). 
Sagaing West (General Rural). 
shwebo East (Ciencra] Rural). 
Shwebo West (General Rural). 
Tavoy District (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy North (Genera! Rural). 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural). 
Thaton (General Rural). 
Thavetmyo (General Rural). 
Toungoo North (General Rural). 
Toungoo South (General Rural). 
Yamethin North (General Rura}). 
Yamethin South (General Rural). 
Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian). 


European (European), 
Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Do. do. 


Burmese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce), 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers). 
Rungoon University. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 19°-02’ and 
27°30’ N. latitude and between 82°-31' and 
88°-26 E. longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal, on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Centra] Provinces. 


The area of the British territories which 


constitute the Governorsbip of Bihar and | 


Orisea is 83,181 square mules inclusive of the 
area of large rivera. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which he to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
underthe names of the Feudatory States of 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Corr- 
missioner, Orisea Fendatory States ‘lhe area of 
these territories 18 28,¢56 square miles and as it 
is usual to include them when speaking of Bihar 
and Orissa the area of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,837 s-suare miles, Iwo of 
the provinces of the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, ttz, Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which scparatcs 
them from the Central Indian Plateau, Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neigh bouring rivers and 13 bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled’in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Buiharlies on the north oi the 
Province and comprises the valicy of the Gangcs 
from the spot where it fasues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro 
vinces of Agra and Oudh tillit enters Bengal 
Dear Rajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Following the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions witb 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagatpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Rauchi (for Chota Nagpur). 
The People. 

The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Miltary Cantonment of Dinapore and tha old 
civil station of Bankipore 16 known as “ Patna,” 
the old town being called “Patna City.” 


The Province has a population of 37,961,858 
ae which is very little lesa than that of 

rance nd rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 963 per mille of the popula- 
tion living in villages. Even so with 340 persons 
per square mile, Blhar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities, 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the last thirty years the population of Patna, 
the capital designate, has been steadily dimi- 


acreage § Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Mubamms- 


dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu. 
lation they constitute more than one-fifth of 
urban population of the province Aninista 
account for 6 2 per cent. These are inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the platcau in a vorth-easterly direction, 


Industries. * 


The principal industry !s agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the ‘‘ Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the iike are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal] area cultivated with rice 1s 15,320,700 
acres or 48 per cent. of the cropped area of 
the Province. Wheat is grown on 1,265,900 
acres, barley on 1,406,100 acres, maize or 
IndiaD-corn on 1,637,500 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop Oil-seeds are an important 
crop the cultivation having been stimulated 
by the demand for them in Europe, It is 
estimated that 2,081,400 acres of land are 
annually eropped with oil-seeds in the Pro 
vince. There ts irrigationin Shahabad, Gaya, 
Patna and Champaran districts tn Pihar 
and ip Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigoindustry is steadily on the decline, the 
tota] area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1923, The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on s commercial 
scale Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which hag been considerabiy 
extended owing to the high pricea given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and in Orisa, and of the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of jute. The laat 
Serlous famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the Province In 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival of 
ceage abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation 18 very grave. It may 
be said that for Bibar the ‘most important 
rainfall is that known 48 the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an outtars 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops, 


Manufactures. 


Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
pt of the agreement with the Chinese 

overnment the Patna Factory has been closed 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacuo Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette far- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively, The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Ja par ir 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 


® The figures given in this paragraph relate to Beitish territory only, 


Bthar and Orissa. 


in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Lnfleld 
Cable Company of India, Enwmelled {ronware, 
Limited and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur ts rapidly »pproach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 1% million 
tons of coat annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
Iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and atee] works in both Benga] and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still tle most important of 
the mineral industrics in the province ‘he 
coalficids in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary devclopment inthe 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being develop d at Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karan- 
pura in Hazaribagh. Thissame district 1s the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the qualit} as well asthe size 
ofits output. Manbhum, Palaman, Ranchi, the 
Suntal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and tho manu- 
facture of shellac the latter of which 1s exported 
from India to the Value ot ten crores annually. 


Administration. 


The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Gov relia with an Kxecutive 
Council and Ministers The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transf{-red 
Subjecta, in charge of the Governor and Mini 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa consists of two sepa 
rate branches, oz. —(1) the Buildings and 
Roads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
railways, Each has a Chief Engineer, who 1s 
also Sepretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in tho 
eco and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessio Assistant Sec in the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province is carried out by an Electrical 
Engineer and a staif of subordinates. 


Justice. 


The administration of justice is con- 
trolicd by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna, In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appoal, te Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsl ffs, farisdiction ofa District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suite 
Cognizable b Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
vent. unless these be 'y conferred, The 
gults in w, 


bag capes of a Munsif extends to all 
the amount or value of the subject. 
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matter in dispute does not exceed Rs. 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first clasp 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authoiity for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be. though in point of fact 
he very rarely 18, a court of first instance. It 18 
usual in most districts for a Jomt Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complamts and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or :mportance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commu- 
sioner and bis subordimates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits 
Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled trom J793 which are to be foundin the 
Patna, Tuhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards The passingofthe Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Purmanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Scttlment Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes pericdical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily scttkd. In the former, the 
rights of the undertensunts are recorded and at- 
tested, while ip the latter there 13 the re-settle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
foralithe tenants. <A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by raiyate. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamundars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement fiom Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less t with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
such as mukadam, padhan, mauruss, sarbarakar, 

rectht, khanddar and shikm: ramindar, 

hese sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates withm which their lands lie. 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the righta of village headmen have been 
ae e headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minusa deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts, 


Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and salt 
is also Inapector-General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
otedente of Pole and 38 Deputy. Bupermfen 
intendeate 0 tce and ° y Supermtes- 
dente. The force is divided into the District 


Rail 
Police, A Criminal In Depa 
ha also been formed for the collection and 
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distribution of information relating to profese is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
gional criminals and criminal tribes whose Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
operations extend beyond a single district responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- tricts at the beadquarters of which they are 
tions of crime of this class and other serious | stationed. 55 Dispensaries are maintained by 
action which its assistance may be invoked. | Government in addition to 526 Dispensaries 
There are three companies of unmounted , maintained by Loca] bodies, Railways, private 
Military Police und one company of Mounted | oe etc. 5,164,771 patients including 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 60,4367 in-patients were treated in all the dispon- 
to deal with serioug and organised disturbances | varies in 1924. Thetotal income of the dispen- 
and perform no ordinary civil duties, ‘sanes maintained by Government and Local 
Education Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
Th ; tutions amounted to Rs. 3,13,000. 

e position of education in the Province, 4 jarge mental hospital for Europeuns has 


with the numbers attending schools, is set out in | 
the section Education and the tables attached aa rca a pia aneH Te peer 


theretu (q. v.) showing in great detail the edu- tne indians has been opened at Ranchi sinco 

ee Gu ce a ase fe Septeniber 1025 for the treatment of patients 

tions are described inder the’ Indian Uni. £©0™ Bihat and Orlasa and Bengal. An institute 

vorsities, (¢. 0.) \for radium treatment has also been established 

ee Medical }at Ranchi, 

cal. | A medical college has been opcned at Patna 

The Medical Department is under the control and the Medical School which was in existence 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estimate. 
1925-26. 
I1.—Taxes on Income Be a ns ae $3 a at 5 4,88 
V.—Land Revenue oe ne ae be - i - - 1,64,52 
Vi.—Excise aA 7 z ty ae - ae se oi 1,81, 00 
VII.—Stam ps sg - es - gt a 1,01,50 
VIII.—Forest 6 es ee ee ve te oe eo ee oe  ) 
1X.—Registration ee ee te e ° ® 13 »50 
Irrigation— =—— 
XITI.—Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 
capital accounts are kept .. an, FBS ve - - ae 19,74 
X1V.—Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 
no capital accounts are kept Me. ay ae ae . des 1,06 
XVI.—Interest bs 3% ee as i si oy fa es 6,43 
XVII.—Administration of Justice .. oe iss ie wa a or 4,36 
XVIII.—Jails and Convict Settlements se 2. i ey ie ss 5,74 
XIX.—Police ee es ac oe ee ae ae oe se es 2,18 
XX.—Porta and Pilotage ae i ‘F a - 4 1 
XXI.—Education a ee ee ee ae es en o° ee 5,05 
XXTI.—Medical Ma < 2 a eg ie ey aa - 7,37 
XXI{.—Public Health .. gs ei is ¥ i e 2 a 17 
XXIV.—Agriculture oe te oe ee te ee es oe ee 1,6% 
XXV.—Industries ee ~ a ix ia ‘i A os se 20 
XXVI.—Miscellaneous Departinent .. i - es a dy Ss 5 
XXX.—Civil Works .. e bed te - ded ex Pe es 6,50 
XXXIUJ.—Receiptsin aid of Superannuation .. aa vs se a9 « 3,26 
XXXIV.——Stationery and Print ng a6 ee as ee ee es Cr | 90 
XXXV.—Miscellaneous ee ee ae ee. oe es ee ee se 3,49 
XXXI Rc adjustments between the Central and Provincial Govern: 
ments Ce | es ae ae @e ee Ci | a¢ ee 18 
TOTAL REVENUE .. 5,43,88 
Loans and Advances by the ProvincialGovernment .. . a “a a ; 
Yoans between Centraland ProvincialGovernments .. ig “ is ae ee 
Famine Insurance Fund vs a “a ss 4 18,27 
Suspense ae a6 #6 ee ee Ge ee . «@ oe 4,40 
TOTAL RECKIPTS .. 5,71,49 
Opening Balance es (¢) 1,85,81 
GRAND TOTAL .. 7,67,30 
(c) Ordinary balance ., 1,45, 02 
Famine Insurance Fund 89,89 


Total 1,85,81 
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(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Expenditure. Budget cane: 1925-26, 
5.— Land Revenue ae ee ee oe ee @e oe ee 23,23 
6.——= ise ae e¢ ee ee ‘ ea ee i] 23,85 
7.—Stamps.. se we : ; ; 3,41 
8.—Foresta ; ae ‘a 7,26 
8A.—Forest Capital outlay charged to Revenue é ; 1,46 
9.—Registrat jon ee e ee ee ee ee e 5,74 
Irrigation— 
14.—Interest on Irrigation Works for which capital accounts are kept 20,43 
15.—Irrigation Revenuc Account-—Other Revenue Expenditare Financed from 
ordinary Revenue wr 4,56 
15 (1)—Other 1 Revenue expenditore financed from Famine Insurance Grants .. 16 
16.—Irrigation Capita! ee ere of irrigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works .. se . es i Py 49 
19.—Interest on Ordinary Debt .. ‘ ; eo 5 3,56 
22.—General Administration ; ; : ‘ 71,24 
24.—Administration of Justice .. me ‘ ; : 37,93 
25.—Jails and Convict Settlements oa : : rr 17,61 
26.—Police es : ; ; 82,75 
27.—Ports and Pilotage a és en ; ; 1 
30.—Scientific Debarnen + : : 34 
31.—Education - . : 76,21 
32 .— Medical ; ‘ ; 29,80 
33.—Public Health | , is 15,21 
34.— Agriculture ; ws 12,36 
35.—-Industries : 4 ‘ f 8,53 
37.—Miscellaneous Departments ws ‘ , 51 
41.—CivilWcrks .. ; , 77,51 
43.—Famine Relief and Insurance ae : ; 10,79 
45,—Superannuation Allowances and Pensions . i 21,78 
46.—~Stationery and Printing i 10,32 
47,—Miscellaneous is 1,41 
61.—Contribution to the Central Government by Provincial Government ,. ie 
51A.—Miscellaneous adjustmenta between the Central and Provincial Governments. 5 
Total expenditure charged to Revenue ia a a ive sm 5,68,51 
Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government . - , : 9,96 
Loans between Central and oe Governments . ay “sg 5,45 
Famine Insurance Fond . i a 6 ‘ ‘ : 3,37 
Suspense.. “a 4,30 
Total expenditure not charged to Te" snue - 23,08 
Amount earmarked for supplementary e:timates ‘ 10,00 
Total expenditure es a - - di 7 6,01,59 
Closing balance (ce) 1,55,71 
GRAND TOTAL. 7,57,30 
Surplus Cm | e@¢ ® oe. ee @eee 
Provincial | Deft i oe 30,10 
(c) Ordinary balance ‘ ne os ee = 1, 00,92 
Famine Insurance Fund ‘ as ~- 64,79 


Administration. 
GOVERNOR. 
His Excellency Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.8.1,, 
&.0,1,E., 1.0.8. 
PERSONAL STAFP. 
Prevate Secretary, Capt, G. E. R. Edgcome. 
Aide-de-Camp, Capt. CO. E. Wakeham. 
Honorary A taes-de-Camp, Lieut. Muhammad 
Raza, Khan Bahadur, Major Cecil George 
Lees and Capt, F.C. Temple. 
EXEOUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Sachchidanand Sinha. 
.L. L, Hammond, reonpaa 1.0.8. 


on Raat Sir Salyid Mabmud Fakhr-ud-din, 
(Education). 
The oie Babu Ganesh Datta Singh (Local Sef- 
Chies y vests $s german i, Poltien ad Ap- 
a 
pointment Departments, enue, Ofty.. 3 . Sifton, 


ms 


Total 1,55 71 


Secretary to Government, Finance Derai'ment, 
H. k. Briscoe, 0,1.£., 1.0.8, 


Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
J. R. Dain. 


Secretary to Gorernment (P. W. D.), Irrigas 
tion Branch, Rai Bahadut Bishun Svarup. 
Buildings and. Roads Branch, H. Wardle. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 


Director of Public Instruction, G. E. Fawcus. 

Inepector-General of Police, ‘Walter die O...E, 

Conservator of Forests, Albert Reginald Dicks. 

Inspecior-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. 
Hugh Ainsworth, M.B., I.M,8 

Director o ne Heah. ‘Lt.-Col, WilHam 
Charict 

Inapector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col, W. Gillit 
O.1LE., 1.4.8. 

Accountani-General, A. H. Gurney, 1.0.8. 

Director of Agricutture, A, ¢. Dobba, 
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The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nor (President). 
Mr. John Augustus Samuel, Bar-at-Law (Secretary). 
NOMINATED. 
Officials. 
Mr. Blanchard Foley, 1.0.8. 
», Arthur Edgar Scroope, I.C.S. 
» ohn Rutherford Dain, I ¢.8. 
»» Hugh Kynaston Briscoe, 0.1 E., 3.C.3, 
»» Bernard Abdy Collins, 1.C.8. 
»» Arthur Loveday Inglis, 1.¢.3. 
» Walter Swain. 
»» George Earnest Fawcus 
55 Edward Selwyn Hoernle, I.¢.8. 
Ral Bahadur Bishun Svarup 
Mr. John Austen Hubback, 1.C.8. 
» John Tarlton Whitley, c.1.E., 1.0.8. 
5, Herbert Ellis Horsfleld, 1 0.8. 
Henry Telford Stenor Forrest, 1.€.3. 
» James David Sifton, C.1.E., 1.0.8. 


Non-Offcials, 


Raja Bahadur Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh, 0.3.2. 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Saiyid Ashraf-ud-din Ahmed. 

Babu Devkinandan Prashad Singh. 

The Rev. Edward Hamilton Whitley (Aborigines.) 

The Rev. Prittam Luther Singh (A borigines.) 

Babu Bishwanath har (Depressed Classts.) 

The Rev. E. Sukh (Depressed Classes.) 

a Meherjibhai Madan (Industrial interests cther than Planting and 
ining. 

Rai Bahadur Jyotish Chandra BhattacharJi. 

Mr, Baij Nath (Labouring Classes.) 

The Rev. 8. K. Tarafdar (Indian Christian Community.) 

Mr. Francis Ernest Lopes Morrison (Anglo-Indian Community.) 


ELECTED, 


Name, Constituencies. 





Patna Division. 


Mr.Muhammad Yunus .. vig wi .-' Patna Division Muhammadan Urban. 

Maulavi Salyid Muhammad Husein... : : East Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Salyid Muhammad West Patna Muhammadan Rural. 
Fakar-ud-din, | 

Babu Shyam Narayan Sinha Sharma .. -. Patna Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Maharaja Gorn Mahadevasram Prasad Sahi ..| Patna Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Babu Gur Sahay Lal si. ae re .., Hast Patns Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu RajendhariSinha .. .. ..  «.! West Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Babu Chandipat Sahay .. ... =... ~—..}._ ‘Tandholders, Patna Diviston. 

Khan Bahadur Ashfaq Husain .. .. .. Gaya Muhammadan Roral. 

Babu Gupteshvar Prashad Singh -» so! West Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
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Constitucncies, 


Paina Division—contd. 


Name. 
Babu Bishun Prashad ‘ 
Babu Rameshvar Prashad Singh 
Salyed Atbar Hussain : ne 


Babu Sharada Prashad Singh .. 
Babu Rajivaranjan Prashad Sinha 
Babu Dwarika Prashad Singh .. 


Central Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
East Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
Shahabad Muhammadan Rural, 

Central Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Bural. 
Atrah Non-Muhammadan Rural. 


Tirhut Division. 


Maulavi Mat!-ur-Rahman ‘a a 
Maulavi Salyid Mehdi Hasan .. 
Maulavi Said-ul Haqq 

Maulavi Saiyid Mubarak Ali 

Maulavi Muhammad Zahurul Haqq 

Rai Bahadur Dvarika Nath ‘if 
Mahanth Ishvar Gir 


Babu Shiva Shankar Jha.. Sue ave 
Babu Ram Nihora Singh i oe 


Babu Ramasray Prashad Chaudhuri 
Babu Shivabachan Sinha.. 

Mahanth Darshan Dasji .. 

Babu Ganesh Datta Singh ie 

Babu Radha Krishna 

Babu Jaleshvar Prashad .. ne oe 
Babu Chandra Ketu Narayan Singh .. 
Babu Harishankar Sinha ee ‘% 
Babu Kedar Nath Prashad Sah a 


Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva Narayan Mahtha 


Tirhut Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Muzaffarpur Muhammadan Bural, 
Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural. 

Saran Muhammadan Rural. 

Champaran Muhammadan Rural. 

Tirhut Division Non-Muhammadan Urbar. 


North-West Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 


North-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 


South-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 


Samastipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
East Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
West Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Hajipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Champaran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Champaran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Landholders,’ Tirhut Division. 


Bhagalpur Division. 


Mr, Abdul Wahab Khan .. oe ee 
Khan Bahadur Salyid Muhammad Naim 
Mr.Shah Muhammad Yahya .. oe 
Maulavi Mir Faiyaz Ali .. sa ae 
Mr. Saiyid Moinuddin Mirza ie ‘ci 
Maulavi Muhammad Umid All .. 

T. Lal re ve a ee oe 


Babu Rajendra Mista os pe os 
Babu Bhuvaneshvari Prashad Mandal .. 


Babu Ananta Prashad ee oe ee 


— Bahadur Chandra Mauleshvar Prasad 





Bhagalpur Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Bhagalpur Muhammadan Rural. 

Monghyr Muhammadan Rural. 

Purnea Muhammadan Rural. 

Kishanganj Muhanmadan Rural. 

Santa] Parganas Muhammadan Rural. 


Bhagalpur Division §Non-Muhammadan 
rban. 

North Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

. Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan 


Ru 
South Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
South-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
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Name. 


Conatituencies. 


Bhagalpur Division—contd. 


Rai Sahib Kharag Narayan 


Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Prashad Sinha .. 
Ral Bahadur Prithi Chand Lal Chaudhuri 


Babu Jogendra-Narayan Singh .. és - 


Babu Rameshvar La] Marwari ee 


Raja Bahadur Kirtyanand Singh ee, 


North-West Monghyr Non-Mubammadan 
Rural. 

Last Monghyr Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Purnea Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Santal Parganas North Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Santa] Parganas South Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Landholdersa’, Bhaga)pur Division. 


Orissa Division. 


Maulavi Salyid Tajammul Ali... ‘cs 
Mr. Madhusudan Das, C.1.2.  .. és 


Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra 


Babu Lakshmidhar Mahanti .. ee 


Babu Radharanjan Das .. : ee 
Prasad 


Chaudhuri, Bhagavat Saménteral 
Mahapatra. 
Babu Godaveri Mista 4. wee 


Babu Jagabandhu Sinha és oe i 


Orissa Division Muhammadan Rural. 
Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan Urban, 
North Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Balascie Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural. 


North Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Pur: Non-Muhammadan Rural. 


Babu Ram Narayan Mista ‘ Sambalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Maja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, 0. . F. Landholders’, Orissa Division. 
Chota Nagpur Division. 
Raulavi Shaik Muhammad Husain Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Rural. 


Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen... 


Rai Bahadur Sharat Chandra Ray 
Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay .. 


Babu Nilkanta Chattari - 
Dulu Manki ie ae 

Babu Bakhshi Jagdam Frashad Lal 
Babu Nageshvar Bakhsh Ray .. 


Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan 
Urban, 


Ranchi Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Hazaribagh Non-Mubammadan Rural. 


South Manbhum Non-Mahammadan Rural. 
Singhbhum Non-Muhammadan Rutal. 
North Manbhum Non-Muhammedan Ruta] 
Landhojdets’, Chota Nagpur Division. 


Others, 
Mr.SriNarayanSahay .... Patna University. 
Mr, William Ord MacGregor European Constituency. 
Mr, K.L. Mackenzie .. .. Planting Constituency. 
Mr, Archibald Arthur Forbes Bray Indian Mining Association. 
Babu Narendra Nath Mubharji .. Indian Mining Federation. 


The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose 2 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 181,052 aq. 
miles, of which 82,000 are British territory’! 
proper, 18,000 (mz. Berar) held on perpetual: 
lease from the Nizam and the remainder held 
by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1921). 
is 13,012,760 under British administration, 
mocluding 3,075,316 1n Berar. Various parts 
of the Central Provinces passed under British 
contro] at different times in the wars and 
tumult in the first half of the 19th century and 
the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chef Commissioner- 
ship of the Centra] Provinces Berar was, in 
1853, ray be to the East India Company as 

rt of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
or the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, and Was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with the Nizam. 


The Country. 


The Central Provinces may roughly be divid- 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
cich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Ita hills dechne into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of ‘‘ deep ” 
black cotton soll make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan: 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrgation tanks have given it the 
name of the ‘“‘lake country”’ of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east 1s the far-reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanad: basin. The south: 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
1ng 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tmbea, The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar hein this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soi] plains. 


The People. 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
the Gonds ami these aboriginal inhabitants 
fared better from the Aryans than their like 
in most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature of their home. But successive waves. 
of immigration flowed into the province from 
all sides, The early inhabitants were driven 
into the inaccessible foresta and hulls, where 
they now outnumber all the other hill and 
forest tribes and form nearly a quarter of the 
whole population of the (. P. being found in 
large numbers in all of the province, 
Particularly in the south-east. The main divi- 
sbi of the new comers are indicated by the 
a 


brought in by the Hindustani-speaking 
ples cf the North, prevails in the North and 
Marathiin Berar and the weat and centre of 
the C. P. Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent. of the 
population and is the lingua franca. Marathi 


y 31 per cent, and Gondi by 7 per cent, The 


nguage divisions of the province. Hindi,' 
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effects of invasion are curiously illus. 
rated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the abonginal tribes 1s going 
on The tnmbes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 


Industries. 


When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading 1n from 
Jubbulpore to N Yr. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and 1n the last few years 
& great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime snd usisy is, of course, 
agriculture , which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
zemindari, or great landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chef-ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdmgs of small dimensions. <A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar 18 settled on the Bombay ryotwari 
system About 16,400 square mules of the 
C P is Government Reserved forest, 1n Berar 
the forest area is about 3,300 square mules, 
the total forest area being one-fifth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest copserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 55 percent. of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation ,inthe most advan- 
ced districts the proportion is 80 per cent. 
and in Berar the fi 18 also high. The culti- 
vated area 1s extending continuously except for 
the temporary checks caused by bad seasons. 
Rice is the most important crop of the C. P. 
Wheat comes next, with 17 per cent., then pulses 
and other cereals used for food and oil seeds. 
with 52 per cent. and cotton with 10 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies 48 per cent. of the 
cropped area, jowar covers 33 per cent. then 
wheat and oi] seeds. In agriculture more than 
half the working population is female. 


Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in ite earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern ae along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for t 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief contre of a 
busy cotton spinning industry. The Empress 
Mills, owned by Parsi manufacturers, were 
opened there in 1877 and the general prosperity 
of the cotton trade has led to the addition 
of many mills here and in other parts of the 
province. The total amount of spun am 
exported annually from the Province is about 
200,000 maunds, valued at nearly 55 lakhs of 


rupees, 
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The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern Industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1923 wheat bi 
12,098 persons and raised 508,116 tons. Then 
oitow coal mining with an output of 547,682 
tons and 8,575 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarnes and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, &c. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 574 in 1924, the latest 
period for which returns arc available and the 
number of people employed in them 64,067 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at workin the C P and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industrics, a8 communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns While 
the village industrics are fading away,a large 
development of trade has taken place The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase 1n volume 
by one third in erght years 


Administration. 


The administration of the Central Provinus 
and Berar 1s conducted by a Governor in 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown He 
is assisted by six Secretarics, Ave under score 
taries, and onc financial assistant scerctary 
Underthe Reform Scheme the administration 15 
conducted, in relation to reserved subjects, by a 
Governor with an Executive Council of two 
members, one of whom 18 a non official, and in 
relation to transferred subjccta temporarily by 
a Governor under the Transferred Subjects 
(Temporary Administration) Rules 

The local legislature consists of 70 members 
at least 70 per cent of whom arc electcd and not 
more than 20 per ccot are officials ‘The Go- 
vernor (who 18 not a member of the Council) 
has the right of nominating two additional mem- 
bers with special knowledge on any subject re- 
garding which Icgislationis before the Chamber. 
The C P are divided for administrative purposes 
into four divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division Each of these is controlled by a Com 
missioner The divisions are sub divided into 
districts, each of which 1s controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commisstoner The principal heads of Pro- 
vineial departments are the Commussioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, 
Registrar General of Births, Deaths and Mar- 
riages and Inspector General of of oa the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 

of Police, 


Public Health, the Inspector 
General of Prisons, the Director 


the Ins 

of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner, 
the Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Hemembrancer and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches 
The Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer The district 
forests are managod by a forest officer, over 
whem the Deputy Commiss has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Bach 
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district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the Dustrict Jail and 
whose work lb also in various respects super- 
vised by the Deputy Commissioner The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioncr 
lb assisted by (3a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Scrsicc , (b) one or more Hxtia As- 
sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Duropeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and naib 
Tahsildars, or membcrs of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India 
The distmct 1s divided for admunistrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1 500 square mils In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the propnetary body, is 
executive headman. 


Justice. 


The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proccedings against European British 
subjcets and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British suojects 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Juduial Commissioner and 3 Additional Jud- 
cial Commi~ioncrs of whom onc at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(11 in number) cach of whom exercises civil and 
criminal junsdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub-Judges of 
the lst and 2nd class. 


Local Self-Government. 


Municipal administration was first introducd 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864 Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C. P- 
Municipalitns Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the poner of the Municipal Committees 
The C. P Municipalities Act has recently 
been extended to SBerar. Viewod gen- 
erally, municipa] self-government. is considered 
to have taken root su y. The general 
basis of the scheme is Local Board 
or each tabsil and the District Council 
for each district. The larger towns have 
municipalities, there being 61 such bodies in 
the Province, 


Under the Central Provinces Loca] Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 the Local Boards 
consist of elected representatives of cirdles 
and nominated members other than Government 
Officials not exceeding n number one-fourth of 
the Board, and the constitution of the District 
Council is a certain proportion of elected 
zt prosentaneres of Local Boarda, of members 
selected by those representatives and of merh- 
bers, other than Goverament servants, nomina- 
ted by Government 
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The District Councilsin the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
{imite and Local Boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new (Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has now been applied to Berar. The 
Offico Bearers of the District Councils and Local 
Boards are with few exceptions non-officials. 


Rural education ond sanitation are among 
the primary objects to which these bodies 
direct their attention, while expenditure on 
famine relief is also a legitimate charge upor 
the District Council funds. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department is controlled 
by two Chief Enginecrs, who are also Secretaries 
tothe Govéeriment. There are two Superinten- 
ding Engineers for Roads and Buildings and 
three for Irrigation. The Province is well covered 


by a network of roads, some of which have been | 
In most 
cases these roads are not tully bridged and are, 
therefore, sr wees to traffic at times during 

urin Government | nacular Schools. The Secondary Schools are 


constructed as famine relf¢f works. 


the rains. g recent years 
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ther parts of India. The village watchman ia 
the subordinate of the village headman snd 
not a police official and itis considered 
very desirable to maintain his position in this 
respect, 

| Education. 


The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Dirce- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
four Inspectors and two Inspectresses who 
in their turn arc assisted by eight Assistant 
Inspectors and four Asgistant Inspectresses. 
An Agency Inspector supervises the schools in 
the Feudatory States. Schools are divided 
into schools for gencral education and schools 
for special education. The latter are schools 
In Which instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education, or for spe- 
cial classes of the community such as Euro- 
peans girl, and Rajhumars. The main divi- 
sions of schools for general education is into 
| Primary and Secondary. In the Primary 
| Schools the teaching 1s conducted wholly in the 
vernacular and these schools are known as Ver- 


has adopted the policy of transfer of State roads divided ito Middle and High Schools. The 


to District Councils for maintenance 


and a )former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 


number of roads have been handed over to these in which the instruction is given wholly in the 


Bodies, in pursuance of this policy. 


State Irrigation was introduced carly in the | 
present century mainly asa result of the recom- 
mendations of the Irrigation Commission (1901- 

ment 
uildings | 
During the last twenty years | 
a sum of about Rs. 6 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
rtantarcthe Wainganga, Tandula, 

olects. | 
Mahanadi 
productive | 
works and the remainder are protective works. / 
The normal area of annual irngation is at present ' 
about 450,000 acres, and the income from these 
works is approximately equal to the expenditure 


03). The Irrigation Branch of the de 
was separated from the Roads and 
Branch in 1920. 


the more im 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari 
Two works only, the Wainganga and 
Canals, have been sanctioned as 


incurred on their maintenance and Manage: 
ment, 
Police. 


The police force was constituted on its present the general 


basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which includirg the Cantonments and 
the etn aaale is under one force. The 
stre is equal to one man per 9 square miles 
of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three De uty [nspectors-General, for 
asaistancein the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 

ini Inv tion Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangubad. A Special Armed Force of 600 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armod 
disturbers of peace in whatever quarter 


t There is a small force of 
Hctatod’ Pale. The Contra! Provinces has 
no fur 


police as the term 1p ungesstood 4 


Vernacular, or Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction is given bothin English 
;and the Vernacular. In the High School classes 
i the instruction until recently was given in Eng- 
lish but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 4922-23. For administrative pur- 
poses schools are further divided according to 
their management into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies. The former consist of (a) schools cont- 
rolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter con- 
sist of (a) Schools which are aided by grants 
from Government or from Local and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
| under public management and all aided schools 
conform in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 

rilss governing schools of this type. 
They are “recognised” by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unaided schools do not 
follow the rules of the Department, nor are 


they ar i to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools 
which have been tooWrecently opened 


to have acquired “ recognition.” Their pupils 
may not appear as vandidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
sanction of the Department. 


Asan experimental measure the inspection 
and administration of Board Vernacular schools 
have been transferred to the District Councils 
at Bhandara, Balaghat, Amraoti and Hosban- 
gabad. 

The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Tegislative Council in March 1820 
markg an important stage by Sere eee 
Bodies er to introduce oc’ 

Hon in the areas under thelr ju 
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Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges. In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
upto the M.A. standard in Arts and up to the 
Final LL.B. standard in Law. Hislop College 
is affiliated up to the M A. standard in Arts. 
The Victoria College of Science teaches up to 
the M.Sc. standard in Science. Upto the B.Sc. 
standard it works in conjunction with Morris 
College and Hislop College. In Jubbulpore 
Robertson College teaches up to the B.A. and 
B.Sc. standards. The King Edward College, 
capable of accommodating 350 students with 
spacious grounds and well-built hostels for 
two hundred boarders, Is now established 
at Amraoti. It teaches up to the B.A. degree 
in Arts and the Intermediate degree in Science. 
The province contains also a Teacher's Training 
College at Jubbulpore, and Normal Schools 
at different centres, and an Enginecring School 
at Nagpur. Thereisa Technical Institute at 
Amraoti, which is controlled by the Dept. of 
Industries. There is also an Agricultural College 
at Nagpur woder the Department of Agriculture. 


Collegiate Education is now under control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated. The 
Nagpur University Act of 1923 provided for a 
University which “in the first instance, will be of 
ap examining and affiliating type though it may 
subsequently and without further legislation 
undertake wider functions as necessity arises 
and funds permit.” In this connection the 
speech with which the Hon’ble the Minister 
for Education introduced the Bill is interesting. 
He ted out that from the outset the Uni- 
versity will exercise a marked control over its 
colleges with regard to instruction, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the residence and discipline 
of students. It will also act as adviser to the 
Local Government with regard to the financial 
needs of the colleges and institutions connected 
with it. ‘ Finally, the Bill is so drafted that 
the University may, at any moment without 
further Legislation, supplement or replace colle- 
giate instruction by instruction of its own. It 
may take over the management of existing 
colleges with the consent of their managing 
bodies, whether Government or private, or it 
may institute and maintain colleges of its own.” 
The second important point of difference bet- 
ween the Nagpur Act and other University Acts 
subsequent to the publication of the Calcutta 
University Commission’s Report is with regard 
to Intermediate Education. The Bill definitely 
follows the recommendations of the Central 
Provinces University Committee of 1014 and 
of the Sadler Commission in freeing the High 
schools from the control of the University. It 
differs from the Sadler Commission Report and 
subsequent University legislation In adopting 
the High School Certificate Examination as 
the standard of admission to the University 
and in Intermediate Education 


constitut { the 
in the Act is in accordance with other 


University legislation in India and is to conalst 
ofa , an Academic Council and an Execn- 
tive Council with the Governor of the province 
as Ex-officlo tlor. 


As a corollary to the Central Provinces 
Oniversity Act the Centra) Provinces High 
Schoo! Beucation BH! was pasecd in 1923 oa 
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the lines of the United Provinces Intermediate 


and High School Education Act. Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education. In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
will be adequately represented on the Board. 


Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inepector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in recent 
years with urban sanitation and the opening of a 
Medical School at Nagpur. The principal medical 
institutions are the Mayo Hospita), at Nagpur, 
opened in 1874, with accommodation for 84 in- 
patients ; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, 
opened in1886 and accommodating 99 in-patients, 
the Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Mure Mem- 
orial Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at Jub- 

ulpore, these last four being for women and chil- 
dren and containing together accommodation for 
126 in-patients, The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur 
was provincialised in 1923. The Main Hospital 


at Amraoti was provincialised in 1925. In 
accordance with the recent policy 96 local fund 
dispensaries have been transferred to the 


administrative and executive contro! of local 
bodies. The Province has one Mental Hospital 
at Nagpur. Vaccination fs compulsory in some 
Municipal towns to which the Vaccination 
Act has been extended. The Government 
in 1913 sanctioned the opening of peripatetic 
dispensaries in unhealthy areas. Thereis atthe 
present time one such dispensary at each district 
in the Province. There is also 1 per pee 
dispensary in ths Hatta Zamindariof Balaghat 
district which is contributed by the Zamindar 


of Hatta. 
Finance. 


The main source of Government ipqome In 
the province has always been the land revenuc, 
but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Banias and a tax of a 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of houses, 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special s-ttlements nnder this 
system have been necessitated in view of the 
special circumstances of the province and the 
recurrence of fainine, which at the end of the 
19th century catised a severe coonomle strain 
upon the province. The wave of prosperity 
which has spread over the country tn the past 
as more than trebled the funds 

istration, 


compared 
ee ee 
of scarcity, and the of the adiministra- 
tion and of expenditure has increased corres- 
pondingly; 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1925-26. 
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Principal Heads of Revenue. Rs, 
Taxes on Income oe ee “a as ee es eM ws a ‘Seuatee 
Land Revenue .. ee 2,30,02,000 
Excise .. ie as ie a 2 ie at - a 1,55,00,000 
Stamps .. Se eS - és as bi ae 5 3 72,50,000 
Forest .. ne Pe - es — “a 2s es ae ae 64,560,000 
Registration .. és ae is ee as Si ix “ ‘4 7,380,000 
Total oe 5,19,32,000 
Irrigation. 

Irrigation, Navigation, pani and ates Works for which ee shia 
Accounts are kept ae oe a : i 48 000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment wid Duar Works for which no 
Capital Accounts are kept ee ws oe oe oe ee oe 1,42,000 
Total .. 1,890,000 

De Services. 
Interest ea ee es ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 1,88,000 
Civ Adminteration. 
Administration of Justice oe ee ee oe ee oe ae ee 5,60,000 
Jails and Convict Settlements es ae ee ae ks aie - $,25,000 
Police ee ee ee ee e¢ oe ee ee ae ee Ce 1,71,000 
Education ee ae es ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 4,84,000 
Medical .. ee ee ee ee ee ea ee os ee ee 44,000 
Public Health ae en Cm) oe ee oe oe es ee ve 58,000 
Agriculture ae e¢ es o@ es ee ee ee es te 8,16,00C 
Industries oe ee 6 es ae oe ee oe ee ee 77,000 
Miscellancous Departments .. e's “ ae “a o a oe 85,000 
Total “s 21,00,000 
Cisti Works. 

4,50,000 


OClvil Works es ee oe +e ee eo of ees ee ae 
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Miscellaneous. Re. 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 1,10,000 
3tationery and Printing .. 49,000 
Miscellaneous .. or ie 3,66,000 
Total §,25,000 
Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincia] Governments. 28,000 
Extraordinary receipts eas. > ee ges “ews” aK ae 2,50,000 
Total Provincial Revenue 5,56,68,000 
Debt Heads. 
Deposits and Advances—Famine Insurance Fund 46,87,000 
Appropriatjons for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt $,06,000 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 11,81,000 
Loans between Central and Provincial Governments 15,00,000 
mere ac head and Receipts oar ong 
nary se és 1,18,7¢, 
Opening balance { Famine Insurance Fund 1,12,95,000 
Grand Tota] 8,65,04,000 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1925-26, 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 
Excise oe ee ee ae oe es ae ee ee ov ee 22,80.000 
Stamps Ce e¢ ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 2,382,000 
Forest eae ee @6 6 @¢ ee ee . ee e¢ ee 36,52,000 
Registration ee et oe 6@ e494 ee 4@e aq ee ee 2,47,000 
90,830,696 
Irrigation. 
Berane pcount cf Trrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage 
or 
Jaterest on Woiks for which Capital Accounts are kept .. as os 23,35,000 
Other Revenue expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenues .. ee 2,42,000 
{1) Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants. . 1,098,000 
Total ag 27,70,000 
Capital Account of I:rigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
charged to Revenue.— 
Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works.~- 
A.— Financed from F amine Insurance Grants ee ee ae ee 
B.—Financed from Ordinary Revenue ee os oe ae oe 
Tctal 
Debt Services. 
Taterest on Ordinary Debt . 2,24,000 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 8,06,000 
Total 82,000 
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Civil Administration. Bs. 














General Administration Reserved .. <3 ws sh on oe os 63,20 200 
Do. Transferred “se ox a es “x ea ae 
Administration of Justice .. a - - ste as 55 ae °0,96,000 
Jails and Convict eae oh bs a6 a a 2 10,29,000 
Police .. ae aie ae ‘ mr i a 56,85,000 
Scientific Departments a is a3 ia se ae 4 a 12,000 
Education ~ 
Reserved ee ee i) ee es #6 os oe rt) 1,34,000 
a raeteres oe Se .. es i es ae as ae 52,456,000 
Medical . oh = me ite ie Pe ss oP oa 13,59,000 
Public Health . : as ae ‘a - be - ae A: 4 42,000 
Agriculture .. ee ‘os ae “ és a as ae bg 15,96,500 
Industries— 
Reserved .. i a ots 6 is ‘i = bee a 27,000 
Transferred . wis ie = ss me a re 3,37,000 
pee Depart mente— 
ese e ae ev ee 4 ee ry se 1 Py 
Transferred es - as ie ey ae <e ea a eeeas 
Total ee 2,54,16, 702 
Civil Worke. 
Civil Works— 
Reserved ae ee oe ee ee os ae ee es es 31,000 
Transferred ae 2a ee as ee ees ee ea ee ee 71,49,000 
Total “4 71,80, 
Miscellaneous. wd 
Famine Relief and Jnsurance.— 
A.—Famine Relief i ss a oy oe ewe 
B.—Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund. es iz ‘a es “s 37,52,000 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions .. es si - ee is 21,39,000 
Stationery and easel 
Reserved ie iG ws ai “a aie ae es av 5,57,000 
Transferred .. 5% iva ag wk ane ae a e “ws 17,000 
Miscellaneous— 
ee ee ee ee ae ea ea ae eve ee 5,83,000 
Transferred om) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ae 9,359,000 
Total ‘4 79,83,000 





Provincia) Contributions and miscell neous adjustments between Central and 
Provincial Governments.— 
Contributions ‘ ws ie ae wi ay is we 22,00,000 
Miscellaneous Adjustments. es - Ke ‘6 2 ca 22,000 











Total ee 22,22,000 

Extraordinary charges ee Xe ae Zs ae 2 ; ‘ - 30,000 
Expenditure in England .. oe és és a a ei ued 11,49,000 
Py Total Provincial Expenditure wa a a4 ‘ ._ 5,69.13,298 


Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankments, Drainage and other 
Works not cha to Revenue— 








Forest Capital outlay . - es és ie ee i a 16,30,000 
Capital outlay on Stationer and Printing .. = a 25 ee Secs 
Construction of Irrigation Works en os as a a a 30,45,000 
Total os 46,75,000 
Debt Heads. ere eee 
its and Advances— 

Famine Insurance Funds es os is = §,06,000 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Government ie és aa a8 $,96,000 
Loans between Central and Provincial Governments... gy Si es 24,883,000 

Total Expenditure and Disbursements 6,39,78,298 
; jue rounding ne ee SAG 
r ry e es , + 
Closing balance { Famine Insurance Fund .. 1,54,76,000 


Grand Total .. 0. 0. we ~—«8,65,04,000 
Deficit oo. lees war 20% —2,55,298 
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GOVERNOR. 


| H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, Kt, K.c8.1,cB. 
C.1.E., 0.V.0., C B.E. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNOrL. 
| The Hon. Mr John Thomas Marten, M A. 


The Hon. Mr, Shripad Balwant Tambe, B.A., 
LL.B. 


SECRETARIAT. 


Chref Secretary, Mr A E Nelson, CIE, OBL, 
I1C8,JP.,MLC. 


Financial Secretary, Mr Hyde Clarendon Gowan, 
V.D. 


Revenue Secretary, Mr Stewart Watcrston, ICS, 
(Off9.)e 

Legal Secretary, Mr. David George Mitchel: 
1.C.8. 


Under-Secretarves Noel Tindel Porter, Lc8, 
Muhammad Inamur Rahim and Chhote Lal 
Varma. 

Finaneral Assistant Secretary (Officrating), Dat- 
tatraya Damodar Ranade 

Secretary, Publee Works Department (Buildings 
and Roads Branch), John Alfred Baker, 
MSc ,MIE (Ind ). 

Secretary, Public Works Department (Irrigation 
Branch), Licut -Colonel H de L. Pollard. 
Lowsley, C.1k ,DSO,RE,CMG. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Director of Public Instruction, Mr. C E. W, 
Jones, MA ,MLC, (on leave), Richard Henry 
Beckett, B Sc , (Ag ) 


I nspector-General of Police, Mr. Thomas Henry 
Morony. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Sir Henry A 
Farrington. 

Inspector-General 
Powell, 1.M.5. 


Inspector-General of Crd Hospitals, Lt -Col. 
R. W. Anthony, I,m 6. 


of Prisons, Lt -Col W. J. 


Cae of Excise, Birendra Nath De, B.A., 


Income Tax Commissioner, Khan Sahib W 
Muhammad, B.A. sa 


Postmaster-General, Mr. J. McNeil, (Off ) 


— of Agriculture, Mr. David Clouston, 


CHIEF COMMISSIONERS. 
Colonel E. K. Elliot “ a .- 1860 
Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Spence (Officiating) 1862 
BR. Temple (Oficiating) .. ne -- 1862 
Colonel E. K. Elliot os << «+ 1868 
J .8. Campbell (Officiating) oe oe 1864 
R. Temple .. oe ee + oo 1866 


| 
Dees, Sune Health, Lt.-Col. T. G. N. Stokes, 
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J. 8. Campbell (Officiating) 1865 
R. Temple .. es ee 1865 
J.H. Morris (Officiating) .. 1867 
G. Campbell “se a 1867 
J. H. Morris (Officiating) .. 1868 
Confirmed 27th May 1870. 
Colonel B. H. Keatinge, V.0., C.8.1.(Offg.). 1870 
J. H. Morris, C.8.1. a a .- 1872 
C. Grant (Officiating) eis .» 1879 
J. H. Morris, €.8.1. ; 1879 
W. B. Jones, €.5.1. 2 a 1883 
C. H. T. Crosthwaite (Officiating) 1884 
Confirmed 27th January 1885. 
D. Fitzpatric (Oficsatang) 1885 
J. W. Neill (Oficrating) . -» 1887 
A. Mackenzie, 0.8.1. ee 1887 
R. J. Crosthwaite (Oficiatung) .. 1889 
Until 7th October 1889. 
J. W. Neill (Officuating) 1890 
A. P, MacDonell, 0.8.1. , 1891 
J. Woodburn, C.8.1. (Officiating) .. - 1883 
Confirmed 1st December 1893. 

Sir C. J. Lyall, 0.8.1., K.0.1.2. .. «+ 1895 
The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, ¢.8.1... 1898 

Sir A. H.L. Fraser, K.C.8.1... 1899 


$? 
(Officiating ) Confirmed 6th March 1902. 
The Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, C.8.1., C.1.E. 1902 
(Officiating) Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 
| The Hon'ble Mr. F.8.P. Lely, 0.6.1.,K.0.1.E. 1904 
(Oficiateng) Confirmed 23rd Dec. 1904. 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. QO. Miller,0.8.1. .. 1905 
§. Tamay. 0.8.1. (Officiating) ~. 1906 
Until 21st October 1906. 

'F, A. . Phillips (Officiating)... 1907 

Untii24th March 1907. Also from 20th 

May to 2lst November 1909. 

‘The Hon'ble Sir RB. H. Craddock, KC.8.1. 1907 
at Mr. H. A. Crump, 0.8.1. .. 1912 


Sub. pro tem. from 26th January 1912 to 16th 
February. 


The Hon’ble Mr. W. Fox-Strangways, 0.8.1.1012 
(Sub. pro tem.) 


The Hon'ble Sir B. Robertson, K.0.8.1,,0.1.£.1012 
Mr. Crump, 0.8.1. (Officiating) ..1014 
Sir B. Robertson, K.0.8.1. .. 1914 
Sir Frank George Sly, K.0.8.1., 
1.0.8. oo 1919 
GOVERNORS. 
H. EB. Sir Frank Sly, K.0.8.1. 


H, E. Bir Montagu Butler, Kt., 0.B., 
O.1.E., 0.V.0., O.B.E. 
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(it) Officials. 
Mr. el Edward Nelson, 0.1.E., 0.8.2., 1.0.8., Chief Secretary to the Government of the Central 
vinces. 


Mr. David George Mitchell, ¢.1 £., 1.¢.8., Legal Remembrancer and Legal Secretary to the Govern: 
ment of the Central Provinces. 


Mr. Richard Henry Beckett, 1.£.8., Secretary to Government; Education Department. 
Mr. James Ferguson Dyer, M.4., Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land Records. 


(ii) Non-Officiale. 


Mr. V. B. Kekre (Mandla). 

Raja Thakur Raghnuraj Singh of Pandaria (Zamindari and Jagirdari Estates). 
Mr. William Pasiey (European and Anglo-Indian Communities). 

Mr. Ganesh Akaji Gavai (Depressed Classes). 

Mr. Sukhaji Urkuda Katangale (Depressed Classes). 

Mr, Ramkrishna Raoji Jayavant, M.B.E. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohiddin. 

Sita Charan Dube. 


MEMBERS ELEOTED. 


Name. Constituency. 

Mr. Prabhat Chandra Bose is : Jubbulpore City, Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Mr. Gyanchandra Verma sig J EP OLEURE Division, Non-Muhammadan 
Tbao. 

Mr. Raghvendra Rao... ei ‘ eupettnger Division, Non-Muhammadan 

rban. 

Mr. Chandta Gopal Mista we : Nerbudda Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Dr.N. B. Khare .. oe ae : sere City-cum-Kamptee Non-Muhammadan 
rban. 

Dr. B.8.Munje .. ea ‘ Do. do. do. 

Mr. Balvant Baghav Deshmukh. ; Nagpur Division, Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Mr. Kanchhedilal die ae ; J ee District (South), Non-Muhammadan 
ural. 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande .. ‘3 ; J ee District (North), Non-Muhammadan 
ural. 

Mr. Gokmichand Singal .. a Damoh District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra Wakhale Saugor District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Mr. Prabhakar Dhundiraj Jatar.. Seoni District, Non-Muhhammadan Rural. 

Mr, Sheodass Daga ie oe ; Raipur District (North), Non-Muhammadan 
ural. 

Mr, Ravishankar Shukla... ... a District (South), Non-Muhammadan 
ural. 

Thakur Chhedilal we. acd & Bilaspur District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Mr. Ghansiham Singh Gupta... Drug District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Mr. Beni Madhava Awasthi =. Bobensiel. Den Non-Mohammadan 
U € 

Mr. Gopal Rao Rambhau Joshi Nimar District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 


Chaudhry Dauilat Singh sg Narsinghpur District, Non-Mubammadan Rota! 
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Name, Coustituency. 
Mr. Vishwanath Damodar Salpekar_.. Chhindwara District, Non-Muhammadan Rural 
Mr. Krishnarao Mahadeo Dharmadhikari Retul District, Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
Mr. Krishng Pandurang Vaidya ae Na a District (East), Non-Muhammadan 
Mr. Laxman Rao Waman Rao Halde .. abe Lacs District (West), Non-Muhammadan 
Mr. Namdeo Yeshwant Dhopte.. Wardha Tahsil jNon-Muhammadan Rara). 
Mr.G.V.Deshmukh .. «» « , Wardha Districl, Non-Muhammeadan Rural. 
Mr. Deorao Mukund Patil . »» e+ Chanda District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Mr. Raghunath Ramchandra Pathah .. =... Bhandara District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 


Mr.K.R.Mohariher ..  .. «.  «. Balaghat District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Mazulvi Saiyid Muhammad Amin Shams-ul- Jubbulpore Division, Muhammadan Rural, 


M : Muhammad Masud Khan .. - .. Chhatisgarh Division, Muhammadan Rural. 
Mr. Syed Hifavat Ali ..  «. +  «. Nerbudda Division, Muhammadan Rural. 
Mr. M. K. Siddiqui i a er ». Nagpur Division, Muhammadan Rntal, 
Mr.Shyam Sunder Bhargava ..  ..  .. Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Landholders,! 
The Hon'ble Mr. 8. M. Chitnavis, 1.6.9, .. Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landholders, 
Mr.M.K.Golwalhar ..  .. «-  «. Nagpur University, 

Bao Sahib Lavminarayan a ee petit Provinces and Berar Mining Associa- 
Rai Bahadur K.S.Nayudun .. .. a. Central Provinces, Commerce and Industry. 


Members clected from Berar. 


Mr.Shripad Balwant Tambe .. East sided Municipal, Non-Muhammadau 
Mr. Ramchandra Anant Kanitkar West Ben, Municipal, Non-Muhammadan 
Mr. Janrao Bajirao Deshmukh .. | Amraotl (Central) Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
Mr, Panjabrao Bajirao Deshmukh Amraoti (East), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Mr. Ramrao Madhavrao Deshmukh. Amraoti (West), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Mr. Tukaram Sheoram Korde .. Akola (East), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Mr. Umedsinh Narayansioh Thakur. Akola (North-West), Non-Muhammadan Rura) 
Mr. Janatdan Bhalchandra Sane | Akola (South), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Mr. Y.M.Kale .. «2 «- y Duldana (Central), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Mr.Nathu Ragho Patil... ..  .« sb eg et Non-Muhamma 
Mr. Mahadeo PaikajiKolhe ..  . Yeotmal (East), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Mr, Dattatraya Krishna Kane Yeotmal (West), Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Abdur Rahman Berar, Municipal, Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
Mr. Syed Muzaffar Husain wm A Fast Berar, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Mr.MansurAliKhan .. .. . West Berar, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Mr. Balkrishna Ganesh Khaparde ' Berar Landholders. 


Mr.Shiram Surajmal .. ww, Berar, Cominerce and Industry. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north west | 
frontier of the Indian Empire It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by | 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to the mountains of ! 
the Hindu kush From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south 
dividing the province from Afghanistan until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan The 
greatest length of the province 1s 408 miles 
its greatest breadth 27) mules and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles The term 
tory falls into three main geographical divi 
sions the Cis Indus district of Hazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat 
Banu and Dera {smail khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,418 square 
miles The mountain regions, north and west 
are occupied bv tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the Gosctrnor General 
Lhe area of this tract is roughly 25 500 square 
miles and 1n it are situated, from north to 
south, the political agencies severally hnown as 
the Malakand, Khyber, Kurram Toch and 
Wana Agencies Each of the Deputy Com- 
missioners of the five administered districts 
18 responsible forthe management of political 
relations with certain tmbes or sectionsof the 
tribes across the frontier A fiw hundred 
miles of the trans border lcrritory are inter 
nally administered by the Political Agents 
but the bulk of the trans border population 
is free from any internal interference, 80 long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them 


The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three fifths of the 
size of England without Wales The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
130 to a square mile but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
fs much greater Inthe Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N -W. F. P. Hes in the recognition of the fact 


that the valley of Peshawar was always more 


closely seonnected tically with Eastern 
Tran than with India, though in hee (Hie 
Ni ij 


medan times its population was mai 
rate. Early history finds the Iranians | 
dominating the whole Indus valley Then | 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander : 
the Greet, in B. 0. 827 then the invasions of - 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later | 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion 
Last came the Sikh invasion beginning in 


- Ah, 


1818 The Frontier Territory was annexe! 
by the British in 1849 and placed under th> 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tanin 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris in 1919-1920 These have 
resulted in the estahhshment at Razmak, a posi 

tion dominating the Mahsud Wazri country, 
of a rermanent gurrison of 10 000 troops drawn 
mostly from etations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills A circular road from 
Lannu through Razmak to Sororogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communica 

tions transport with this force and facilities its 
mobility The effect of this measure has heen 
a marked iniprovement inthe internal peace of 
the Iribal area. 


The division of the Fronter Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the double object’ In the earber stages of these 
aebates, of securing clotr and more imme- 
alate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and or mabing 
such alterations in the personne! and dutie; 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
thshment of improved relations bctween the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901 To it was added the 
political charge of Dir Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinste to the Punjab The new Province 
was constituted under a (Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor General with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of Indiain the Fore- 
ign Department In political questions there is 
no mtermediary between the Chief Commission- 
er and the local officer, an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and the utilisation of the expert 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the head of the administration is selected The 
advisability of re uniting the Province with the 
Punjab has recently been much discussed in 
certam Indian political circlhs and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficial, to imvestigate if The Committee, 
preaded ovr by Mr D deS_ Bray, MTa, 
Joint korcign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses Its members were Messrs Raza 
MCS T Rangachan Chandhri Shaha 
buddin, N M Samartband K B Abdur Rahim 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembiy, H. 
N Bolton 1c8, (Foreign Dept) and A. H 
Parker (108, Punjib) (members) The Inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sym 
co-religionists in the Punja 
reunion of the administered 
Protince with the Punjab or, ff that were not 
attainable then the placing of the judicial 
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administration of the Province underthe Punjab phenomenon, On the other hand, the female 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on population has to face many trials which are 
the other hand olafmed the right of their Province unknown to men, The evils of unskilled mid- 
to a status corresponding with that enjoyed by wifery and early marriage are among them. 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- Both the birth and death-rates of the nce 
forms initiating and providing for progressalong are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
that dine. The Hindus argued that a separate administered districts, according to the last 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause available official reports, is 23°7 and the death- 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of rate 21°7. The birth-rate was 17 per cent. below 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial the average forthe preceding quinquenniam—in 
elements outside British India. The answer to Hazara 35 per cent below it—a figure indicating 
that was that a contented Pathan Province the unusually low vitality of the people attera 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile Preceding severe epidemic of malaria, The 
eeling across the Border. The Committee's de- Population is naturally increasing but emigra- 
cll rrr in sence roement tie ie Hindu tion reduces the net result. 

mem ders writing each a separate report favour- 

= Re ‘as Sgt ial Paani | Pashtu “and the pontion eoaaine sereias 

ority e Co , Compr 
of all its other members, recommending advance | lingual strata. The most important sections 


: f the population, both numerically and by 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- ae 
mendatlona were tac PREC | social position, are the Pathans. They own 


a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal , ministered districts and are the ruling race, 
Tracts ag a separate unit in charge of a minor | of the tribalarea to the west. There is a long 
administration under the Government of India . ' list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
Early creation of a Legislative Council for rhea ae th ee 
od pe cei sr avpomcmient of Mem- | simost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
T; to only 5 per cent. of the total and Sikhs to 
Appointment of a second Judicial Commis , afew thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
Bloner and reform of the juuicia] administra- the population confuses ethnical divisions. 


tion in various directions, including inter | : provi 
manke of officers with the Punjab, ao that the io oa pUauetien a td baler 
members of the Service in the smaller Province | governs all questions regarding successions 
sey have the advantage of experience inthe fetrothal, marriage, divoree, the separate 
anger one. | property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
Jf (concluded the Majority) the Pathan | tions, family relations such as adoption and 
nationality ig allowed self-determination and | guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
given scope for that self-development within | tutions, provided that the cnstom be not con- 
the Indian Empire under the Reforme Scheme | tr to justice, equity or good conscience, 
after which it is now striving we are assured ' In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
that with a cyntented Frontier population | is applied only in the absence of special 
India can face with calm resolution the future , custom. 
that the Frontier has in store for her.” | 


Climate, Flora and Fauna. 
ey ‘ sp on the report has yet been taken The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P., 
Stabe 0 raha Aa Crane deters a palace | which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
nal bitterness thro haut tlie Frontier seit as | includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
a result of political agitation at Kohat eading tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 


ly diversified. The latter 
to a murderous and incendiary outbreak between ‘ich, are extremely 
the members of the two communities there last ‘strict is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 


Sprin continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
: weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
The People. ou cr bag rigs air is ed ed and 

The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (1921) Bence anova! ranges perature are 


two wet seasons, one the 8.-W. Monsoon season, 

Hazara se ee ae «» 622,549 when greg we nee pe from re 
rablan Sea ay of Bengal: 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ++ 1,628,901 other in winter, When storms from Mesopo- 


This last figure is estimated. There are widespread gant Bho ' 
only 661°3 females per 1,000 males in the towns pri By po r or the —— = pt 
and 872°2 females per 1,000 males in rura almost entirely. The following description 


oe: of the Daman, the high ground sbove the Indus, 
This disproportion of the sexes cannot at stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any mountains on the west, ooours in an account 
more than in other parts of Northern India written some years ago by Captain Cr 
where it also appears. Thedi isgreater waite: ‘‘ Men ones a day and the ca 
here than in any other Province of India. There every second day. Miers an impossible 
is no ground for believing that the of luxury. . . . It is possible in the hot 
girls in infancy has any effect in ca the weather to ride thirty miles and neither heaz 
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a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.” 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south eastern plains to barren 
iis, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
now quite extinct, leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found, a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus 


The mountain scenery 18 often magnificent 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the tollowing are the principal — 


Takht i Sulaiman Sulaiman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Ahan, 1] 292 feet, 


Pir Ghal Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa 
ziristan, 11,583 feet 


Sika Ram in the Safed Koh, in the kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet 


Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas in the Ha 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 


Istragh Peak (18 900 ft ) Kachin Peak (22 641 
ft) Tirich Mir (25,426 ft), all in the Hindu 
hush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency 


Trade and Occupations. 


The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture The Province 18 
practically without manufactures There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro 
ducts for export Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that 1t lies acroas the great trade routes 
which connect the trans border tribal terri 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail 
wajs is diminishing the importance of these 
trading joterests Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively, recently opened 
linking Baluchistan in the south west of the N 
W i P, ma Nushki with vouth east Persia 
‘The line connects with the north west railway 
system of India and extends 348 miles to Duz 
dap, within the Persian border Two wechly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side Though the railway & primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be censiderable The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans frontier area have 
always pursued their wand into India 
and now, instead of doing thelr trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in Inaia, he approaching compk- 
tion of a railway through the Khyber Pass will 
similarly, incourse of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. ‘Lhe new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tanta for motor traffic Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to ¢ by the rates 
prevailing. On the other , high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes, The 
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effecta of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 32 per cent. and uncultivated 
to 68 per cent 


The work of civilisation 1s now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise Relations with the tribes 
have 1mproved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there 13 complaint against the linutations 
imposed by financial embarrassments Inthe Bn- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent males 
and 7 per cent females of the total population 
are returned as literates The s for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
ar high literacy amongst Sikb women, of 
whom 13 3 per cent are returned as literate 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from ail con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 


| a number of peasant homes 


Administration 
The admumistration of the North West 
Fronticr Province is conducted by the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
C.neral in Council His staff consists of— 


(1) Officers of the Political Department or 
the Government of India 


(2) Members of the Provanotal Civil Service 
(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 


(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super. 
intendents of Police. 


(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 

ents requiring special knowledge— 

ilitia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 


The cadre posta reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above are — 


‘Chief Commissioner & |) 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General 


tary 

Under-Secretary 

Personal Assistant 

Revenue Commis- 
f =p i. Revenue 

Administration e 
Resident in Waziristan 
Deputy Commis- 


sioners oe & 
Political Agents .. 512 
District J a 
Assistan¢ §§ Commis- 
sioners and Assist- $13 
ant Political Agents 
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One Judicial Commis- 
sioner. 
Judicial Commr.’s< Two Divisional and 4 
& Divi-} Sessions Judges. 


slonal Judges. { One Additional ditto. 


The districts under the Deputy Commus- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
collectorates, in charge oftahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners The vil 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathuns 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or 1magi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns There are 
also district boards The district is the unit 
tor police, medical and educattonal adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Supermtendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos 
sesses one forest division, that of Hazara There 
are four divisions of the Roads and Building 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the P. W. D. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irnmgation, 
who is also ez-oficio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector General There is a  spccial 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
imperial Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government, The revenue administration of 
all five admimistered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commussioner For the ad 
ministration of civil and criminal! justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, cach 
presided over by a Divisional and fessions 
Judge. The Judicial Commussioner is the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and his Court is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunalin this 
Province ‘The tmprovements needed to bnn 
the judicia) administration up-to-date, in acco 

with the growth of the business of adminustra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee s 
report to which reference was made above 
He principal officers in the present Admunistra- 

on are — 


Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commis: 
sioner, The Hon. Mr. H N. Bolton ¢8.1., 
OLN ,L0.8. (Assumed charge, 7th July 1923.) 
(On leave.) 

The Hon’bie Lt.-Col. W. J. Keen, C.1E, 0.B BE, 
(Offg ) 

Personal Assistant, A.D. F. Dundas. 

Reevent, Wazristan, E. B, Howell, 0.8.1, 0,LE. 
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ens Commusssoner, (Offig,) J. H. R. Fraeer, 


aren Commisstoner, (Offg.) T. B. Copeland, 

Cs 

vee to Chief Commissioner, Major M. E. 
oe 


Under-Secretary to Chief Commiseoner, Captain 
I W Galbraith, m.o 

Assistant Financial Secretary to Chief Commis- 
stoner, Lala Chuni Lal, 


ndvan Personal Assistant to Chref Commisstoner, 
Khan Bahadur Risaldar Moghal Bas Khan, 
IOM,IDSM. 


secretary, Public Works Department, Butlaings 


and Roads Branch, Col W. H. Evans, v.60, 
RE 


Secretary, Public Works Department, Irrigatwn 
Branch, 8. Walker. 


Deputy Consercator of Forests, ZC A Greswell, 
RA, 


Chief Medwal Officer, Lieut -Col C. I Brierley, 
IMS 


Inspector General of Polwe, F C Icemonger 
C BLE. 


Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, 
Handy Side, CIE, OBF. 


Director of Public Instruction, J. H. Towle, 
1hS,MA. 


Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Il. Har- 
greaves 


Dinuvonal and Sessions Judges, KR B. Bhal 


Lehna Singh MBE,(Derajat), Major W, A. 
Garstin, OBE, Sessions Judge (Peshawar). 


Political Agents. 


H A. F. Metcalfe, mvVo., Dir, Swat and 
Chitral, 


Lt Col R Garrett, Khyber. 

J G Achegon,108 , North Waziristan. 
MajorL W.C Noel, OIF, D80,Kurram. 
Captain W R Haig,1 A, South Waziristan, 


Deputy Commissvoners. 


A, W Fagan, 1¢ 8, Hazara. 

Majot R E.H Griffith,oth, 14, Peshawar. 

C, H. Gidney, 1.¢.8, Bannu. 

Lt -Col ©. L, Bruce, OLE, CBB, Dera Ismail 
Khan ‘ 

(. Latimer, 01. E , Kohat 


Former Chef Commisstoners. 


Lieut -Col, Sir Harold Deane, K0.8.1 Dicd 7th 
July 1908. 
Lieut -Col Sir George Roos-Keppel, G.01LE., 
K0O81, to 9th September 1910. 
The Hon. Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, &.0.1.2., 
K.0.8.1., from September 1919 to 8th March 


E ¢. 


1921 
The Hon. Sit John Loader Maffey, FOVO, 


ogi, O12., 1.0.8, from 8th March 1921 
6th November 1925, 


Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered an 1 unadininist red tracts on 115 
northern and eastern bordcrs comprises aD TCA 
of some 63, 10 square miks, It includes the 
Astam Valley Division the Surma Vality and 
Hill Division and the State of Manyvr It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north cast frontur of India I1t 38 surroundcd 
by mountainous ranges onthrce sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lics the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which dctouch the two 
vallcys of the Brahinaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam IJhtee two 
vallLys are separat d from cich other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
lnlls on the erstero ft oredcr 

Population 

The total popul ition of the Provinee in 1921 
was 7990 246 of whom only 354016 wefe In 
Maniyur Of the population in 121 2$ millions 
were Mahomedins 43% millions Tlindus and 1} 
millions Animists 44yc1 ¢ nt of the population 
speak Hengali 22 por ccnt sperk Assan sc 
other larguag 3 syokhen im the yrovince are 
Hindi Uriva and a great varnty of languig « 
Classfled under the general herding of the 
‘Libito Chinex languiges Owing to the great 
areis of waste and rivers the densitv of the 
province is onl, 130, which comyand with 
that of most othcr pirts of Tndi118 low, but 1s 
more than double that of Burma 

Agricultural Products 

It has agricultural advantiges for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India chimati 
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district, where about 350,000 tons are raised 
| snnmally Timestone 18 quarried in the Khasi 
ind Jiintia Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakimpur and 
Cachar. 

An account of the petroltum occurrences 
In Assam was reccutly published in the me- 
moirs of thc Geological Survey of India. It 
states that the pctrolcum localities in this 
}rovince arc confined to a curved belt of country 
ilong the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma Jhuis belt 1s traccable over a distance 
ot some 800 miles from N L Assam through 
kachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
Where 1t has a SSL _ trend 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk 19 manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the ‘wcaving bemg done by the Women. 
Cotton weaving 18 also largely practised 
by the women and almost every house 
contains a loom, the cloth is being gfa- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
tixture and colour Tca manufacture is the 
most important industry ot the province Boat 
building, Trass and mctal and earthenwares 
and limestone burning are the other industmes 
start from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent of the population Assam 
Catrics on a considerable trade with the ad- 
Joiing foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly cared by 
river, but increasing use 1s being made of 
the Astam Bengal Railway which ruos from 


soil runfall and river 8)8 | the port of Chittagong through the North Cachar 


tems all being alike favouribk to cultivation Alls to ‘Iinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 


Tce 14 the staple food crop, nearly o milhon 
acres being devoted to this crop 1 xcept in the 
Himalywan Icrarirrizationis unnceessary dea 
and Jutc arc the most imy ortant crops grown for 
export The arca under tea consists of 411,507 
acns Wheat and tobacco are also giown and 
about 66 square milcs are devoted to sugarcanc 
Meteorological Conditions 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
fiom 67 to 229 inches) =The maximum is reach d 
at Cherrapunji in the Ahasi Hillis which 1¢ 
one of the wittest places in the world, having 
a tainfall of 458 inches The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84 & 
in July Larthquikts of considerable severity 


sadiva Ralwa\ and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputta Vallevs <A branch of the line 
runsfrom Badarpur to Siichar at the eastern 
ind of the Surma Valley and another runs 
through the west of the Assam Yalley from 
Tum ling to Gauhati where it effects a junction 
with the Lastern Bengal Railways The 
Lastern Bengal Railway connects Assam with 
the Bengal system tia the valley of the Brahma: 
putra Tie excellence ofits water communica- 
tron makis Assam less dependent upon roads 
thin other parts of India, but in recent years 
the road system has been developed and there is 
an unmetalled trunk road through the whole 
length of the Brahmaputra Valley and an 


have taken place bv far the worst berng that | excellent road from Gauhatito Shillong A large 


which occurred in 3897 


e Mines and Minerals. 
The only minerils 


pttrokum ow The most extensive coal mea 
sures are inthe Nags Iblls andthe Lakhimpur 


| fleet of steamers maintained by the India General 


Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 


In Astam worked on! Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
& commircial scalk are coal, limestone and] of both valleys 


An alternate day service of 
passenger boats runs between Goalundo and 
Dibmgarh 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the othcr Provinces of India 
tinder the Reform Act of 1919 The present 
following table — 


Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
financial position 1s set out in some detail in the 


Estimated Revenue wn 1925-26, 


TaxcsonIncome .. ee 


Land Revenue Po ; 
Excise , ee 

Stamps r en La 
Forest Ss ‘: es ‘ 
Registration tg. ace : ; 


(In Thousands of Rupees ) 
[i ) e¢ 6° #6 eo 5,40 
6 i | 1,038,904 
a ee 20,00 
e e os as 21,60 
? oe ee ev es 1, 
TOTAL .. 296,68 
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Estimated Revenue 1m 1925 26 —(contd.) 


State Rallways (net) oe is ‘ : i as 
Toterest - 


Administration of J ustice . 
Tails and Convict Settlements 
Police os ee 
Education ; 
Medica! 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 


Ci vil Works ee ee 


la ald of Superannuation : 
Stationery and Printing . 
Misdellaneous P 
Provincial loan account (nct) ‘ ; 
Famine Insurance Fund ; 
Total Receipts is : ; ‘ 
Opening Balance. , 
Grand Total A ‘ 


Esymated Expenditure on Reserved Subjects 
aarp one ee we on a ss os ‘ 


Lied ee e ee os ee » e 
Forest ee e ee ev ee e e 
State Railways .. oe Pe 3 ia - 
Subsidised Companies ; ; ‘ ; 
Miscellaneous Railway expenditure . “s . 
Construction of Railways .. ie a ; ; ; 
Navigation, Embankmetts and Drainage Works . 
Interest on ordinary dept . ; a 

Expenditure in England re 


Loans between the Central and Prov Incial Governments 
Goalpara Tramway Scheme (Capital Account not mice i sevente) 
Government Account és ae es os 


(In Thousands of Rupees } 


TolaL 


TorTaL 


TOTAL 


ToTaL 


Total 


ToTaL 


Total Disbursements 


Closing balance =... ; aie as 5 - ee 
Grand Total ee ee ae ae s @oe a0 
§u ins a ee ee 


oe ® 


General Administration gee 


a6 ee 


Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 


Police je 
Police (Assam Bifes) ey ry ey er oo owe 


a of s a@ ea 


e¢ 


af 


ae 


cf 55 
1:3 


1 70 
2/49 


22 
57 
16 
6 
1 





ss 47,96 





7,37 
" 9 


2,40,84 
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Fatimated Expenditure on Reserved Subjecte—(oontd,) 7 
(In Thousands of Rupees.) 
Ports and Pilotage . 2 az Sie ie “a iS aa ‘it 6 47 











Scientitic Departments .. ae es wwe = oe ae Ss 11 
Education (European) .. as zs aa ive oe és aes Ke 76 
Miscellaneous Departments ae Ss i ‘a oa es a <a 21 
TOTAL 63,99 
Civil Works ee ee ee ea es ea ee ae ee ee ee 35,42 
Famine Relief and Insuran as ‘ 4 a4 ‘a s% sia - 10 
Superannuation Allowances and Pension - om os ee ee es 7,78 
Stationery and Printing .. oh oe - : <3) = si i 2,93 
Miscellancous Ke és ‘Gs ae ee om ae oe 2 1,36 
ToTaAL .. 12,12 

Contributions and assignments to the Central Government by the Provincial 
Government ee ee ee 2 on ee ee ae ee ee 9,00 
TOTAL .. 1,70,63 

Estimated Expenditure on Transferred Subjects, 
Registration wi as es a os oe ee a 1,41 
General Administratio és ba fe ae i ‘3 aie st vs 1,21 
Education (ether than European).. an ss ar _ 2 sf 28,80 
Medica! : ee e as ae ms on re 3 ~ - 10,66 
Public Health ie a a Sa - ~ aA - é6 a 0,37 
Agriculture es ie - oe 2 ai Ls a ex a 4,59 
Industries .. as fa sag : ‘sy se nts a os : 1,50 
Miscellansous Departmenta ‘a as ae 53 ue oe Za es Z 
en 
TOTAL ee 52,56 
ne eg 
Civil Works .. i : : a a 6,80 
Stationery and Printing ‘ is 5% a ” eg ; : 62 
Miscellaneous oe es ee ae 2,06 
T oTaL 10,58 
Administration. Goveneds. 


Ihe province of Assam was originally 
formed af 1874 in order to relieve the Sir John Kerr, K.C.8.1., K.C.1.b. 
a paredrerentvaAer ae : adres of ripe EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
ministration of the huge tert ‘ then under 
him Tr 1905, a8 the result of further dolibe- Sir William James Reid, x.0.1 &.. 0.8.1. 
rations, it was decided to add to the small Khan Bahadur Kutabbuddin Ahmed. 
oe of Finis eget Lape red its MINISTER. 
unwicldy neighbour and to consolda ose 
bareitorles nid a Licutenant-Governor. The Rai Bahadur Pramod Chandra Datta. Hose 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then Maulavi Sayid Muhammad Saadulla, M.4.B.L. 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of SECRETARIAT. 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts ; , 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships Private Secretary, J. Il. tee 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the (‘hief Secretary, A. W. Botham. 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- Second Secretary, G. E. tear tment. 0. H 
Council, Bihfr, Chota Nagpur and Betharch ver ens Works Depurtment, OU. H. 
formed into a separate provinces, e the 0 . os 3h 
Province of ‘Assam was re-constituted under / gree ee of Registration, W. L. Scott, 
a al ean mInniAG? Director of Public Instruction, J.B. Cunningham, 
Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the ' rnsnector-General of Police, W. C. M. Dundas, 
Province was raised in etatus to that of adminis- LE. 
tration by o Governor-in-Council and Wa8 pirsetor of Public Health, Major T. D. Murison, 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provisions ~~) y 5, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older pirerior of Land Records and Agriculture, W, 
major provinces of India. L. Scott, Mh, ea ae ek 
Conservator of Forests, F. afford. 
The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with | « actories, R. P. Adams. 
great taste and judgment among the pine | Sentor Inspector of F 
he ge me stores Oe at tke he ee | GOVERNORS OF ASSAM. 
8€8 a height o eet above the sea. : 
It was dearer in the earthquake of 1897 | Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, 1920. 
and has been rebuilt in a way moro likely to Sir William Marris, 1921. ines 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. Sir John Kerr, K.0.1-E., 0.8.1, 1922. 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


—_ = — we eee ee eee 


Names. Constituency. 


ELL(TED MEMBERS. 


Rev.James Joy Mohan Nicholas-Roy .. Shillong (General Urban). 
Rai Bahadur Bipin Chandra Deb Laskar , Silchar (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Rai Sahib Har Kishore Chakrabatti .. -» Hailakandi Ditto. 
Babu Basanta Kumar Das .. «| Sylhet Sadr Ditto. 
Babu Brajendra Narayen Chaudhuri .. ..  Sunamganj Nitto. 
Babu Upendra Lal Das Chaudhuri .. -»  Habigan) North Ditto. 
The Hon’ ble Rai Bahadur Pramod Chandra Habiganj South Ditto. 
Datta. 
Babu Krishna Sundar Dam i ee -- South Sylhct Ditto. 
Babu Khirod Chandra Deb es ss -. Karimgan] Ditto. 
Babu Biraj Mohan Datta us on — Dhubri Ditto. 
: ut Bipin Chandra Ghosh _.... sin -.  Goalpara Nitto. 
ut Kamakhyaram Barua... e .-  Gauhati Ditto. 
; ut Kamala Kanta Das a Sa 2 Barpeta Ditto. 
Srijut Mahadeva Sharma oe = -. Tezpur Ditto. 
ie Padmanath Sharma 3 Ss -.  Mangaldai Ditto. 
Srijut Bishnu Charan Borah... — . | Nowgong Nitto. 
Mr. Taraprasad Chaliha .. ee -. , Sibsagar Ditto, 
Srijut Rohini Kanta Hati Barua es .. | Jorhat Ditto. 
eh i Kuladhar Chaliha re -- Golaghat Ditto. 
ut Sadananda Dowerah ae 7 -, Dibrngarh Ditto. 
: ut Sarveswar Barua 34 : -- North Lakhimpur Ditto. 
Maulavi Rashid Ali Laskar 7 bee ..  Cachar (Mubammadan Ruta). 
Maulavi Abdul Hamid Main _.. .. , Sylhat sadt, North Ditto, 
Maulavi Dewan Abdul Rahim Chaudhuri. Sylhet Sadr, South Ditto. 
Maulavi Abdu] Hannan Chaudhuri | Sunamganj Ditto. 
mantett Muhammad Mudabbir [ussain Chaud- , Habigan} North Ditto. 
hauri. 
MaulaviSaiyid Abdul Mannan .. -» Habiganj South Ditto. 
Khan Bahadur Alauddin Ahmad ( haudhuri .. South Sylhet Ditto. 
Maulavi Najmu) Islam Chaudhuri... .. Karimganj Ditto. 
Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaosshams ‘3 .. Dhubrieacluding South Salmara Thana 


(MuJhhamadan Rural). 
Maulavi Mafizuddin Ahmad... es .. Goalparacum south Salmara Thana 


(Muhammadan Rural). 


Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Seaduilah -- Kamrupand Darrang cum Nowgong 
(Muhaminadan Rural) 
MaulaviFaiznur Ali... ee ts .. Sibsagar cum gaan (Muhammadan 
ural). 
W.K. Warren... Assam Valley Planting. 
Lieut.-Col. H.C. Garbett, D.S.0. Ditto. 
M, H. Clarke cs Ditto. 
E.W.Hobson.. - é3 Surma Valley Planting. 
J.C. Dawson Ditto. 
Eustace Alexander Acworth J oseph Commerce and Industry. 


A8SAM REPRESENTATIVE TO THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Elected. 
rte Hon’ble Maul\i Gulam Mustafa ea Assam (Muhammuadan), 
ury. 


ASSAM REPRESENTATIVE TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Elected. 
Srijut Tarun Ram Phukan Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan). 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda is Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhamm 
an). 
Maulayi Ahmad Ali Khan Assam (Muhammadan). 


Mr, Rustace Joseph i. Assam (Huropean). 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of thu 
Indian Kmpire Itis divided into three main 
divisions (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square mules consisting of tracts as 
signed to the British Governmcot by treaty 
in 1879, (2) Agency Itrritomcs with an areca 
of 44345 square miks compos d of tracts which 
have from time totime been acquired by le ise 
or otherwiac brought under control and placcd 
directly under British ofhcers and (3) the 
Native States of halat and Las Bela with an 
area Of 78434 syuare miles The Province 
embraces an are. of 134638 square miks and 
according to the ccnsus of 1921 it contains 
799 629 inhabitants 


The country, which 18 almost wholly moun 
taimous, Hits on a great belt of rangcs connecting 
the Safed hoh with the hill system of Southcrn 
Persia It thus forms a watershed the drain 
age of which enters the Indus on thc east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a fcature of Central 
Asia Rugged barren sun burnt mountains 
runt by high chasms and gorges alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains the pre 
vailing colour of which js a monotonous sight 
But this 18 redeemed in placs by level valk ss 
of considerabkh si7c in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and nic 
crops of al] kinds to be raised 


The politica} connection of the Bntish Gov | 


ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 

it was traverad by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the Bntish lints of communication 
The districts of Kach: Quctta and Mastuny 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to adm) 
nister tho country At the close of the Kirst 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Ahan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border avstem and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chicfs into a close con 
federacy Imthe Afghan War of 1879 Pishin 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and ‘hal Chotiah 
were handed over by ‘Xakub Khan to the 
Rritisn Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman s strenuous insistence 


industries 


Baluchistan les outside the monsoon arca 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
Scanty Shahrig which has the heavicst 
rainfall, records no more than 11} inches in a 
year In the highlands few places rcceive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
Fainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
Cases to 8. The majority of the indigenous 
Population are dependent for their livelihood 
OD agriculture, provision and cate of animals 
end tra he majority of the Afghan and 
the Balch, as Srule, cultivate their own lands 


Lhe Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life Previous to the advent of the 
Bnitish hfe and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he rcaped his 
harvest ‘The establishment of peace and 
sucurity has becn accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers ofthe purely 
cultivating classs The Mc kran Coast is famous 
for the quantit. and quality of its fish and 
the industry 18 constantly developing runt is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
X1Ort 18 mMcrcasing 


[education 1s imparted 1n 84 public schools of 
all kinds, with 4,610 scholars There 18 a dis 
Inct desire tor education amongst the morc 
nlightened headmen round about Quetta Pishin 
ind oth r centres where the Local Government 
with its officers stavs at certain seasons such as 
sifiand Ziarit, but on the whole education or 
the d sire of 1 has made httle or no advance in 
the outlving districts ‘he mineral wealth of 
the Frovinct 38 belicved to be considerabk. but 
cannot be exploited until raulways are deve 
loped (Coal 1s mined at Khost on the Sind 
Lishin railway and in the Bolan Pass The 
output oar coal in 1022 3 was 9 815} tons 
ini of coal dust .0 085 tons Chromite 18 
\tracted in the Zhob District near Hindu 
ba h ‘The Chrome outyut fell off owing to 

orer demand Lime stone 1s quarried in 
gmail) quantitics 


Admunistration 


The head of the local administration 1s the 
ofcer styled Agent to the Governor General 
and Chief Commissioner Next in rank comes 
the Revenue Commissioner who advises the 
Agent to the Governor Gencral in financial 
matters and genrally controls the revenuc 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province The khevnote of administra 
tion in Baluchistan is slf government by the 
tribesmen 18 far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the fend, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
ofa crime The distnct levies which normally 
numbered 2300 odd plav an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in the work of the Civil 
administration not only in watch and ward and 
the invustigation of cmme, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily two 
irregular Corps in the Province, the Zhob 
Levy Corps and the Mekran Levy Corps 
The Province docs not pay for itself and receives 
large subsidies from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 


Agent to the Governor General and Chief Com- 
mrssoner, The Hon’ble Mr F W Johnston, 
OsI,OLR, L686, 
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Revenue and Judeval Commisnoner, Lt -Col 
R. H Chene i, Irench, CIE OBE 


Secréary, Public Works Department Co) Comdt 
GH Bolin cB OMG Ds8o 


Scereary io the Agent to the Governor General 
and Chief Commisnoner, Capt P Gainsford 


Poluwal Agent Zhob Khan Bahadur Sharbat 
Khan C1iF 


Poluteal Agent Kalat and Bo'an Pass, Lt -Col 
I H Keyes OMG OIF,IA 


Polttwal gent and D pity Commissi ner 
Quetta Major) L R Weir tA 


Asautant Poluual Agent and Assistint © ne 


missvoner, Quetlla—Prishin J J Lidierth, 
MBI 
Polutwal A jent Chaga Ma,or ( 1 Tcth m, 
HO 


Poluwal Agent Sui, Major S Wauiams 


Aeeutant Poltieal Agent, Sun (aptan “VO 
Campbell 


Polvical Agent Loralaa Major ( T Daukcs 
CIE 


Resedency Surgeon and Chef Medual Offi er 
Lt Col D J M Deas, Iu8 


Cru Surgeon, Sur, It Col J Anderson 
Assistant Poluieal Ajent Zhob, (off; ) Mir Yakut 
phsh 


Cw Surgeon Queta Lt Col T CL Wilson, 
IMS 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


This {4 a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of wich the headquarters are at Port Blair, 
by sea 730 mils from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
oe ports there is regular communica 
1D, 


The Jand arca of the islands under the ad 
ministration 18 3148 square miles, namely 
2508 square miles in the Andamans and 030 
square miles in the Nicobars The total popu 
lation is 264.9 The Islands are adminis 
tered by the (hief Commissioner of the Anda 
man and Nicobar Islands who 15 also the Supcr 
intendent of the Punal Settlement The penal 
settlement, which was establishcd in 1808, is 
the most important in India 


Baluchistan. 


Chief Commustoner of Port Blavr, 
M L Ferrar,O1£,OBE,IA. 


Commandant, Mduary Polve, Major E. J. E. 
Poole, M0 


Senvr Medal Officer and Csvit Surgeon, Capt. 
JM R Hennes 3,1M8 


COORG. 


Coorg {s a small petty Province In Southern 
India, west ofthe State of Mysore ts area 
19 1 82 square miles and its population 174,976 
Coorg came under the dircet protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
lippu of Seringapatam In May 1834 owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexcd The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court The Secretariat 
18 at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
18 styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner who headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose dutics extend to every branch of 
the administration A J egislative Conncil con 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat 

d members was creatid mm 123 The chicf 
woalth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the sevcre 
competition of Brazil The bulk of the out 
put is expork.d to J rance. 


Lient.-Col, 


Commussvoner, Coorg—T J Tasker OBE I1C8 


AJMER MERWARA. 


Ajmer Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana he Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General 10 Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Morwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501395 At the close of 
the Pindarl war Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 20, 1818 ceded the district to the 
British Fifty five per cent of the population 
we supported by agriculture, the Industrial 


| population bemg principaly employed in the 


cotton and other industries The principal 
crops arc maize, millet, barly, cotton, oil- 
seeds ani whcat 
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Aden. 


Aden was th: first new territorv added to the 
Kmpire after the accession of Qucen Victoria 
lta acq ‘sition in 1809 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Abdali chief 
upon t & passengers and crew of a British bug 
galow vrecked in the neighbourhood Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie The act has 
been described as one of those opport ive poli 
tical strokes which hive given gc ographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 


Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much ag Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of flat ground This 1s nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
abd aqueduct are always above, though some 
times only just above, water ‘The  huighcst 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur 
rounds the old c ater which constitutes Adcn 1. 
1,775 feet above sea level Rugged spurs with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumfercnce of the crater A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificunt harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by Ade in 1868 and the adjomuing 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 89 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was foun! necessary to make provision 
for an over flowing population 


Attached to the settlLment of Aden are the 
Iglands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el Mandeb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sta, Sokhotra island 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden in the Ara 
bian Sea, came under the British sph re of in 
fluence by a Protcctorate treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
miles in extent, and the five small Kurla Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sca cable, and 
othcrwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the wav from Aden to 
Maskat. The*whole extent of the Aden settle 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shathh 
Othman and Perim, is approximately 80 milcs 
The 1821 census showed Aden, with Little Aden 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 56,571. The population of Perm 1s 2 07> 
largely dependent on the Coal Depot maintained 
there by e commercial firm. That of Sokotra 
is 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory inland 
fishing on the coast. 


Strategic Importance. 


Aden’s firet importance is ag a naval and 
military station of strategic importance This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M 
Murray, in his “Imperial Outpoats.” He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
Bame sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Kong 
Were made, but a point dapput, a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fleet. It was selzed 


In 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
rctuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
rawon deétre of its forts and garmson Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sca, and valuable to 
Its owners a8 a Commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre ‘Lhe harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bavs by a spit of 
land ‘The hurbour is dredged to 30 below 18 
LW and is approached by a dredged cut of 
the same depth This cut extends seaward to 
juin the 5 fathom contour and tlus gives & 
depth at low water spring udes of 5 fathoms for 
vessels entcring the Port The junction of this 
cut with the fathom contour 18 marked by the 
fairway buoy whi h carie8a flashing red light 
dhe bottom 13 sani and mud There are & ve- 
Ta] islands in the inner bay Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete ly the 
annexation of Perrm and by a Protectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sohotra, which may 
both be regaried as outposts of Aden, and are 
undcr the political jurisdiction of the Resident 


The Arab chicfs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearl\ all stipendiaries of thc British Govern- 
ment Colonel Wahab and Mr H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople ] mbassy, 
wire appointed in 1902, as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between lurkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden A 
c nvention was signcd in 1900 settling details, 
the frontier linc being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
& point ot the Red Se. coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence northeast to the 
great desert The area hit withon the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles The ar 
rangement gave to lurkey Cape Bab-el Mandeb, 
which forms the Arabian bank of the eastern 
channel] past Perm into the Red Sea A sani- 
tormum and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7 700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being 10 accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
T ords in 1903,—that His Majesty s Government 
hal ncver desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have been dis- 
atranged considerably by the war 


British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles Jong, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal y Trade, it 1s 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural 
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emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs gct from Government Lord 
Roberts, wnting on this point a few years ago 
said ‘‘It 1s not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfist 
purposes of political necessity without attempt 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown ‘The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Adcn 1n 
their time than we have done during our sevent} 
years’ occupation Adcn has alwais 
suff.red under the disadvantage of being an 
appanage of the Bombay [residency, with 
which it has neither geographical racial no! 
political affinity Probably the best solution 
of the mattcr would be to hind over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relicving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which 1s only look« d upon 
asan incubus” This question 1s still under 
discussion but some important steps havc 
been taken in the past few vears to satisfy the 
commercial needs of the port 


Trade 


The trade of Aden is mostly transh'pment, 
the port serving as a centre ot distribution The 
total seaborne trade of the offiuial ycar 1924 
25 was Rs 16,06,08 983 as compared with 
the preceding years total of Rs 140133971 
showing an increase ot Rs 2,04 75,012 Merchan 
dise increased by Rs 1 41 81,°2> and ‘Treasure 
m°reased by Rs 62,93287 The trade with 
the interior of Arabia amounted im imports and 
exports to Rs 32,06,906 and Rs 3209674 
respectively as compared with last vears total 
of Rs $1,81,845 and Rs 48,72 720 


Language. 


The language of the settlement 18 Arabic but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken ‘The 
Population 18 chiefly returned as Arabs and 
s The Somalis from the A‘r.can coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port So 
far as the settlcment 1s concerned the chicf 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
Lhe crops of the tribal low country adjoming 
are jowar, sesamum a little cotton, madder 
a bastard saffron and a litle mdigo In the 
hills, wheat, madder fruit, coffee and 
considerable quantity of wax and honcy are 
obtained The water supply forms the most 
important problum. Watrr is drawn from four 
sources—wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condensers, 


Administration. 


The admimistration of Aden has been continu: 
ously under the Government of Bombay In 
1920, the political control of Aden, which was 
exercised during the od of the war by the 
High Commissioner of kgypt, was retransferred 
to the Political Resident Aden, who was to be 
directly reaponsible to the Foreign Office In 
1921, this responsibility was taken over by the 
Colonial Office with whom it at present remains 
The future of the Protectorate has been the 
subject of no little discussion and various 
he ere have been put forward At one 
ime the idea that it should be transferred 


to the Colomal Office was seriously entertained | 


The proposals met with warm disapproval, from 
the important Indian community in Aden whose 


Aden. 


views were supported in India = Lhere 33 constant 
friction betwecn India and the Coloma! Office 
over the status of Indians in the Dominions and 
yome of the Crown Colonies and the Inkewarm- 
ness of the Colonial Office in protecting their 
rights 1s much resented ‘Therefore transfer 
to the Colonial Office was opposed as transfer 
to an unknowing and wnsympathetic adminis- 
tration On the 11th July 1922 the Under- 
Secretary of State for the ( olomes stated in the 
House of Commons that there was no prospect 
of the Colonral Office taking over the control 
of Adenin thentarfuture Ihe admimustration 
{gs conducted by a Residcnt, who 1s assisted by 
four Assistints The Resident 1s also ordinarily 
General Ofhce Commanding ind has hitherto 
usually been an officer sclected from the Indian 
army as have his assistants The Court of 
the Resident 18 the Colonial Court of Admiralty 
under Act XVI of 1891, and its procedure 
as such is regulated by the provisions of the 
Colonial Courts of the Adnuralfy Act 1890 
(53 and 54 Vice, Chapter 27) The laws in 
torce in the settlement are generally speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Prisidency, sup- 
plemented on ccrtaim poimts by speci] regula 
tions to suit local conditions ‘Lhe management 
of the port 18 under the control of a Board of 
rrustees formed In 1888 ‘Lhe principal busi 
ness of the Port Trust has been the di epening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sizes 
to enter and Jeave at all states of the tide The 
Aden police force consists of land and harbcur 
police who number 320 and 54 respectively 
‘There are hospitals and dispensaries in both 
Aden and Pcrim im addition to the military 
institutions of this charactcr ‘The garrison 
comprises a troop of enginerrs three companics 
of gariison artillery, one battalion of British 
infintry two companics of sippers and miners 
and one Indian nmgiment Ditachments from 
the last named arm maintaimncd at Perim and 
Shaskh Othman respectively 


Climate. 


The average tempcrature of the station is 
87 degrees in the shade, th. mean range 
bemg from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations np to 102 The Julie 
between the monsoons im May and September, 
are very oppressive Conse quently, long resl- 
dence impairs the facultics and undermines the 
constitution of Luropeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too lontz an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long pcriods, bi ing usually x nt there 
one year and mlicved the next But Aden is 
exceptionally free from infcctious diseases 
epidemics and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness of thr soil and the purity of the drinking 
witer constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countrics, 
the annual rainfall varies from 3 inch to 84 
mches, with an irregular average of 3 
inches 


Poluwal Resvdent, Major-General J HK 
Stewart, 0B, DSO. 

Assistant Resvdents 

1 Major B. BR Reilly, OB F 


2 , TO W.Fowls Ff 

8 Captain, M. O, Sinclair. 

4. 2”? B P Ross-Hurst, M 0 
6 »  & FP, Bich 
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The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre Parilament, re-appomt a member for another 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu five years Half the Council must be persons 
tion of the governing board of the old who have served or resided in India for at least 
Last India Company The affairs of the ten years, and who have not left India more 
company were originally managed by the than five years before their appoimtment The 
Court of Directors and the Gentral Court Act restored tae old salary of £1,200, with an 
of Proprietors In 1784 Parhament established additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
a Board of Crntrol, with full powcr and autho | member who was at the time of appointment 
rity to control and direct all operations and | domiciled in India Lord Morley opened the 
concerns relating to the civil and military door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
government, and revenues of India By de the numberof Indian members has decn three 
erees the number of the Board was reductd Associated with the Secretary of State and 
and its powers were exercised by the President, the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
the lincal precursor of the Secretary of Stat: India Office, housed at Whitehall Appount- 
for India With modifications this system ments to the establ.shment are made by the 
lasted unti] 1808, when the Mutmy, followcd ‘ecretary of State in Council, and are subject 
by the assumption of the Governmcnt of India to the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
by the Crown, eat a compre eee all re pects 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Sccre ‘oe aiding i ea 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the cept that the Home Government mnade certain 
Crown on ali matters relating to India He | grants and rcmussions in lieu of a direct contr: 
inherited generally all the powers and duties | bution amounting to £50,000 a year The 
which were formcrly vested either in the Board total net cost including pensions has been 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors | about £200,000 per annum In conformit 
and the Secret Committiic m respect of th | with the smirit of the 1919 Act y 
Government and revinues of India | was nade a hereby ‘the aalary of the (Scemtary 

The Secretary of State of State 13 placed on the Home estimates and the 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came ito force '|°0St of the ccntrolling and political functions 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified |°¥ercised in Whitehall 15 also met from British 
power of giving orders to every officer in India, /‘cvenues, while agency functions alone are 
including the Governor General, and to superin Chargeable to Indian revenues 
tend, direct and control aj) acts, operations The High Commissionership 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India in the relations of the! The financial readjustment has been accom 
| pamed by a highly important admunustrative 
change provided for by tha Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
kingdom with necessary establishments 1 rom 
October 1st, 1920, the late Sir Wilam Meyer 
became the first High Commussioner, and took 


Secretary of State with the Governor Genera 
in Councid noexpress statutory change was made, l 
but Parliament ordaimed through the Jomt 
Select Committee that in practice the con 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified, only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to mtervene in matters O%eF control of the purchase of Govirnment 
of purely Indianintereat where the Government | Stores 12 England the accounts section con- 
Of the Wide powers and duties still vested In ; Branch together with the supervision of the 
the Secretary of State, many restonhis personal “OFb of the Indian Trade Commissioner 
responsibility, others can be performed only {he further development of the functions 
in consultation with bis Council, and for some #24 powers of the High Commussioner have 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the ‘cluded such agency work as the payment of 
members of his Council voting at a meeting ©!Vi! leave allowanccs and pensions, supervision 
is required The Act of 1919 greatly modifed of I C & and Forest probationers after Bret 
the vigidity df the law maintamed for sixty ®Ppointment the making of arrangements for 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of Ottcers on deputation or study leave, repa 
State with his Council, and he has fuller power triation of destitute lascars, sale of Govern 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in ment of Iioia publication? etc The clerical 
which buriness is to be transacted Though Staff of the Stores Department has been 
in practics the Council meets weekly (save eal ae a sg een 4 me 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a Lhames ney ster the’ Cat ti staff 
statutory requirement, the law now providing (7°01. Tea "have, separate office accommodation 
rene pears all be a menting at least once in at 42 44 and43 Grosvenor Gardens, 8S W.1 
y Another highly important change was the 
The India Council setting up by Parhament of a Joint Standing 
The number of members of the Council was Committee on Indian affairs consisting of eleven 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight ard membersoteach House The purpose is to 
not more 12, the Secretary of State being keep Parliament in closer touch with Indian 
tree to appoint within those limits The po affairs than has recently been possible, and to 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, gh refer to the Committee draft rules and also 
the Secre of State may, for special reasons | Parliamentary Billa after they have received s 
of public advantage to be communicated to | second reading. 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,773 168 square miles, with a pozula 
tion of 315 132 537 of peopk—nearly cue flith 
of the human race But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Indian Statcs 1s 675 267 
squire miles with a poyulation of ‘svcnts 
millions The Jndian States «cmbracc the widest 
varicty of covntiy and jurisdiction hey 
vary 1n size from petty states like Lava in 
Rajputana, with an arca of 1d square miles 
and the Simla Hill Statcs which ar ‘ittlc n ore 
than small holdings to States like Hydcrabad 
as large as Italy with a yopulation of 
thirteen millions thy include the inho 71 
table regions of We tern Rajyutana Baroda 
part of the Garden of Indi. Mvsorte mich in 
agricultural wealth and Kashmir one of the 
1 ost favourcd spots on the tice of the gicte 


Relations with the Paramount Power 


So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian Stat s were estal lished and cam 
into political r Jation wit) the € ovarnment ot 
India that it 15 1myossille ev n to Summar4ie 
them But broadly it may Le said that a 
the British boundaris capande! the states 
came under the influen « of the Government 
and the rulcrs were confirmed in their yosses 
gions To this ginal policy howcver there 
was for a brict period an imy ortant dt parturc 
During the regim of Jord Dalhousi 
the Government intioducd what was called 
annexation through laps That is to say 
when there was no dircet ho ir the Government 
considcicd whether public interests would ke 
secured bv grinting the right of adojtion 
Jhrough the aj plication of this policy, the 
stata of Satara and of Nagyur fll im to the 
Kast India Company, and the hingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern 
ment of its rukrs ‘Then cime the Mutiny 
Tt was followed by the transfcrence of the 
dominions of the Last India Company to thi 
Crown and an irevocabk declaration of 1 01 cv 
toward the Jndian States In the histori 
Provlamation of Queen Victoria it was act cut 
that ‘ We desire no cxtension of our prem nt 
territorial possessions, and wiule we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or oul 
rights to be attempted with impunit we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and hcnoui 
of the Native Princes as our own, and we 
desire that ane as well as our own subjects 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be securnd ly 
internal peace and good government” Situ 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
tue by the Government of India On the 


contrary, the movement haa teen in the op 
posite direction Jn 1881 the State of Mysore 
which had been so long under Bntish adm 


nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost f ten, was Testored to the 
old Hindu ruling Louse In 1011 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted roling powers over his extenatve pos- 


Bcssions On maly occasions the Govern 
ment of India has had to intervene to pre 

Vent gross mispovcrnoment or to carry on the 
administration durmg a long minority, but 
Iways With the undcviating intention of re 

toriug the territorics as soon as the néce sity 
for intervention yassed Almost all states 
] osscss the right of adoption in default of } eirs. 


Rights of Indian States 


lhe npghts and obligatio:rs of the Indian 
Stitcs arc thus described Ly the Imperia} 
Gaait er Ihe Chicis have without exceyz- 
tion § mcd protiction against dangcrs from 
Withcut and a guarantce that the trotector 
will respect thar mghts as rulers ‘The Para 
mount 1 ower acts for them in relation to foreign 
lowers and other Indian States The in 
hibitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulcrs and caccyt in case of persona! 
Julisd ction over British subjects these rulers 
and their suljects ire free trom the control 
of the laws of British India Cryminals es 
cay Ing to an Indian Stutc must Le handed over 
toit by its authoriths they cannct be arrestid 
Ly che yolicc of British India without tne per 
mission of he rulcr ot the State The Indsan 
Pimccs have therfore a suzerain power which 
acts for them 1n all externa] affairs and at 
the same time seruyulcush respects their in 
tcrnal authornty Jhe suzcrain also intervenes 
When the internal ,cace of thei ternitones 
is seriously threatened linally they parti 
¢ pate mm all the tcnefits which the trotecting 
Tower oltains lv its diplomatic action or by 
tS admunistration of its own dominions and 
thus secure a sharc in the commeice the rail 
Ways, the yorts and the markets ot British 
India Exccpt in rare caxs applid to mar 
time states thes have frecdom of trade with 
British India althowgh they Icvy their own 
customs and their sul jects are admitted to most 
ot the public offices of the British Government 


Obligations of Indian States 


On the othcr hand the Indian States are 
under an of ligation not to cnter into relaticns 
with fcreagn nations or otlicr states, the 
authority of their rukets Tas no exisiince out 
side thur ferritorics Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects Where foreign 
interests are concerned the Paramount I ower 
must act so that no just cause of offence 18 
41Ven by its subordinate allca’ All Indian 
States alike are undcr an oblgation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no ust for a military cstabhshment other 
than for pouce, or display, or for co-operaticn 
with the Imperial Governmcnt, their military 
forces, then tequiyment and armament are 
preseribed by the Paramount Power Althongh 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Governmcnot will have no mrnner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
tajah is absclute, logic and public opinicy 
have endorsed the prinuiple which Lod Cans 
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ninz set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
ina Native Government as may threaten an\ 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native state when there shall be suthcent 
rason to do so” Of this neciasity the Gov 
ernor General in Council! is the sole judge 
sabjsct to the control of Parhament Where 
the law of British India conters jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other spccificd yersons 
in foreizo termtory that power 1s cxcrcied 
by the Buittish courts which possess it The 
subjects of Luropean Powers and the United 
States are on the same footmg Whure can 
tonments exist in an Indian Stute, jurisdic 
tion both ovcr the ecantonment and the avi 
station 13 exercised by the suztrain ] ower 


Political Officers 


The powers of the Lntish Government are 
exeraxcd through Political Ofheers who as 
a tule reside tu the statcs themselves In the 
larger states the Government i ryresntcd 
by a Resident, in groups of states Ly an Agent 
to the Governor General, assnted }y Jocil 
Kexident> or Political Agentp IJhcse Offic rs 
form the sole channel of communication = i 
tween the Indian States aud the Government 
of India and its lorugn Deyartment, with 
the offiuals ot British India and with other 
Indian States ‘They are capcoted to advise 
and assit the Rulmg Chiefs im any adminis 
trative or other mattcrs on which they may 
be consulted Political Agents are simuarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro 
vincias Governments butin the petty state 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent arc usually entrusted to the Cullector 
or Comnmuzsioncr im whose distnet they lic 
All questions relating to the Indiin States 
are und.i the spcial supervision of the su 
preme G .\ernmcnt, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor General 


Closer Partnership 


Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian Statcs uito 
closer harmony Special care has been de 
voted to the education of the sons of luling 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors and 
afterwaids by the estaklhshmcent of special 
colleges forth: purpuse. These are now es 
tablished at Ajmere, Kajhot, Indore and Ia 
hore The Impcual Cadet Corps, whose head 
quarters are ab Dehra Dun, imparts military 
trainmng to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 
noble families Jhe spread of higher «educa 
tion bas paced af the d sposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Untversitis In 
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these ways there has been a stcady rise in the 
character of the admuustration of the Indian 
states, appiox.imating more closely to the 
British idcal Most of the Indian states have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Impunal defence lollowing on 
the spontanous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incideat In 1885, the 
states have raid a portion of their forces 
up to the standard ofthe troops in the Indfan 
Army ILhcse were until recently termed Imperial 
Se1vice a but are now disignated 
Indian State rorces they belong to the States, 
they are officercd by Indians, but they are 
inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the gencral direction of an Inspector- 
Genctal ‘Thur numltrs are approximatcly 
22000 men their armament 15 the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have donc good 
service often under their own Chiefs on 
the lrontiir and in China, in Somaliland 
aud im the Great War &cure in the 
hnowkdge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privileges the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion Which was com 
mon when their position was Jess assured, and 
thc visits of the Princt of Walts in 187), of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1900 06, and 
ot the hing ind Quecn in 1911 12 have tended 
to sal the devotion of the grat feudatorics 
fo the Crown The improvement an the 
standard ot native rule has also purmittcd the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
dtgree ot interference 1m the internal affa'rs 
ot the Indian States The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Vicerov {n a speech at Ldaipur m 1909, 
when he sald — 


“Our policy 1s with rare eaceptiuns, une of 
non-loterference in the internal affairs ot the 
Native States Butiu guaranteeing ther in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protc¢ction agiinst external aggression tt natu- 
rally follows that the Impenal Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
ior the general scundnes» of their admuinistia- 
tion ard could not consent to incur the reproach 
ot being an indirect instrument of musrule 
{here are also certain matters in which it is 
neecssary for the Government of India to 
sateguard the interests of the community as 
w whole ax well as thon. of the paramount 
powcr such as raiways, telegraplis and other 
gitvices Of an Jinperial character But the 
lationslup of the Suprme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty the founda 
tion stonc of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of idcntity of interests betwecn the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the mininum of 
unterfercuce With the lattcr in their own affairs ** 


HYDERABAD. 


Hyderabad, the premler Indian State in India, 
isin the Deceap ‘Its arta 18 &2 6¥8 square mile* 
and population 12,471,770 lhe general phyot 
cal ar an of the ab are - a ey 

isteau, div geographically and «thnolog 
tally py the Manjra and Godaveri myers ‘lo 
the North-West 1s the Lrappean region, peopled 
by Maratbas a country of black cotton soil 


producing wneat and cotton. To the South 
Last is the granatic region of the itiugus pro 
ducing rice 

History —In pre historic times Hydcrabad 
came ¥ithin the great Dravidian sone ‘Lhe 
date of the Aryan conquest 18 obscure, but the 
dominions of Asoka 272 to 231 BC, embraced 
the northern and western portions of the State. 
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rhree great Hindu dynastics followed, those of 
the Pallavas, Chalukyas and Yadavas In 
1204 the irruption of the Mahomedans undcr 
Ala-ud din Khillj, commenced, and thence for- 
ward till the time of Aurungzebe, the history of 
the State is a confund story of struggles against 
the surviving Hindu kingdom of tue South, and 
after the fall of Vijayanagar, with cach other 
Aurungz be stamped out the remains ot Maho 
medan independence of the South, and set up 
his General Asaf Jah, of Turcoman descent, as 
Viceroy, or Subhedar of the Deccan in 1718 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah had no difficulty in estab- 
lishing and maintaining his independence and 
thus founded the prevent House During the 
struggle between the Kntish and the Lrench for 
mastery in India tie Nizam finajly threw in his 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by the 
excitement of the mitiny, has heen co staunch 
to his engigements us to earn the title o. ‘ Our 
Taithful Ally’. Lhe present ruler 18 Tis 
Exalted Highness Sir L»man Ali Khan Bahadur 
lateh Jung, GC B,@cs1, 


THF BERARS—A most important event in 
the history of the State occurred in November 
1902, whenthe Assignid Distmets of Berar 
were leased in perpetuity to the British Govern- 
ment  Lhese fisteiete had bein administered 
Ly the british Government on behalf ot the 
Nizain since 1803 , wuderthe treaties ot 18 3 
ind = 1860, they were asigned’ without 
limit of time to the Bmtish Government to pro- 
vide for the munfcnance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, a bod. of troops kept by the Bri 
tish Government forthe Nizam¢ use, the sur- 
Tlus revenue, if any, being pavable to the 
Nizam Jn course of time it had become 
apparent that ths muntcnance of the Hvdera 
bad contingent on its old footing as a stparate 
force was inexpediunt and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administration of Berar as 
a separate unit was verv covtly, whle trom 
the pomt of view of the Nizam the precarious 
and fluctuating naturc of the surplus was finan 
tially mconyvenicot Jhe agreement of 1902 
affirmed His Highness sovireigaty over 
Berar, which instcad of bemg indefinitel 

assigned’ to the Government of India, was 
Itased in perpetuity toan annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £167000), the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit towards 
the repayment of loans made by the Govern- 
ment of India ‘The Government of India 
were at the same time authorised to adminkter 
Kierar in such manner as they might think 
desirable, and to redistribute, reduce, re organs 
and contro] the Hyderabad Contingent, dune 
provision being made as atipula in the 
treaty of 1853, for the protection of His High 
ness’ dominions In accordance with this 
agreemnent the Contingent ceased in March 
1903 to be a separate force and was re-organised 
and redistributed aa an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces 


ADMINISTRATION ~The Nizam is supreme in the 
State and exeralses the power of life and death 
over his subjects The form of government was 
changed in 1919, an Executive Souncll bein 
established which consists of seven ordinary an 


one under a president. 
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Beluw the Secretamat the State is divided 
mto two brrad Duivisions—Telingana and 
Mahratu ida—and J)istricts and lalukas, 
J iftecn District ond 103 Laluka Boards are at 
work Inthe District A Legislative Counil, con- 
sist ng of 23 members of whom 16 are official 
and & non official, 1s responsible for making laws 
dhe State maintains its own currency. In 1904 
4n Improved con known asthe Mahtubia rupee 
| aiter the nime of the then Buler of the State 
; with a subordinate comage was struck The 
current com known as the Osmania Sicca after 
the name «fthe present Rukr exchanges vith 
the British rupec at the ratio cf 116~-10-8 to 
100 (G@ yernment rat ) It hasits own postal 
Rystem and stamps for interna! purpose It 
maiutams its own Army, comprising 19,532 
troojs, of which 6,034 are classed as Regular 
Troops ind 12480 as Irregular Ihere are in 
amen Imperia] Service Lroops numbering 
{008 
FINANCE —After many vicissitudes, the 
fipanual postion of the State is strong For 
the \car 1922-23 receipts amounted to Rs 713°46 
lakhs and expenditure to Rs 614 31 lakhs 


PROPUCTION AND INDUSTRI —The aor 
industry of the State 13 agriculturc, which 
mamtains 07 1 per cent of the population The 
common 4s st°m of land tenure is ryotwar1 
As no rthable figures are available to show the 
2Toss produce it 18 impossible to say what pro- 
yortion the land revenue bears to 1t, but it 1s 
collceeted without difficulty The principal 
food crops are mullet and rice , the staple money 
crops cotton, which is grown extensively on the 
llack cotton soils, and oll xeds The State is 
rit4l im muncrals The great Warangal coal 
measures ale worked at Singareni, but the 
(fforts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
mince have met with very qualified success. 
Ihe manufacturing industries are consequent 
on the growth of cotton, and comprise four 
spluning and weaving mulls and 235 and 
pressing factories in the cotton tracts, 


COMMUNICATIONS —One hundred and thirty- 
seven mults of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the state At Wad, on 
this section the broad gauge system of the 
Nizams Guaranteed State Railway takes off, 
running East to Warangal and Sonth-Hast 

‘toward Buzwada, a total length of 330 miles. 
krom Secunderabad the metre A Godavari 
Rauway runs North-West to mad on the 
Great Indian Pemmsula Company's system 385 65 
mies ind the Secunderabad Kurnool line as far 
as Gadwal, a distance of 11692 miles. There 


are thus 467 miles of broad gauge and 502 5 of 
metre in the State ‘Lhe Barsi Light Ballway 
owns a short extension to Latur. The roads are 


generally inferior. 


Lpucatiov—-The Osman'a University at 
Hyderabad imparts instruction in all the 
facultses through the medium of Urdu, English 
being taught as a compulsory Ianguage. The 
Nuzam College at Hydcrabad (first =) is, 
however, affiliated to the Madras University. 
In 1928 24 the total number of Educational 
institutions rose from $,556 (1018-19) to 4,040, 
the number of suhools in particular 
having been largely increased. 

Briutwsh Resident-—The Hon, Mr. W. P. Barton, 
OBI, 01.5. 
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MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all |his control, by the Dewan and Members of Coun 


sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It is naturally divided into two regions 
of distinct character ; the hill country (the mal- 
nad) on the west and the wide spreading valle: 
and plains ‘the maidan) on the east. The State 
has en area of 29,169 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of Banga 

lore and a population of 5,978,892 of whom over 
92 per cent. are Hindus. Kannada is the dis- 
tinctive language of the State. 


Hrstory.—The ancient history of the countrv 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed a of Asoku’s Empire in 
the third Century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventn century A.1). 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Kadambas, the eastern 
and northern portions by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
and he Ss dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Huysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 

g dynasty. At first tributory to the dom!- 
nant yay bes of Vijayanagar the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1665. In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder Ali and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan. In 1799, on tne fall of Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 

omprised within its present limits, to the an- 

cient dynasty in the bestia of Maharaja Sri 

Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 

the insurrections that broke out in some parts 

of the country the management was assumed by 

the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the 

Btate was restored to the dynasty in the person 

of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 

under conditions and stipulations laid down in 

the Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with | 
the assistance of Mr. (afternards Sir) K. Sesha- | 
dri Iyer, K.v.8.1., a3 Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a State of great prosperity, He died in 1894, 
and was succeeded by the present Maharaja 
Colonel Sir Sri Krishnarajendrs Wadayar 
Bahadur, 4@.0,8.1., @.B.E., who was installed 
in 1902, In November 1913 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a Treaty which indi- 


cates more & AY gpd the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. 


ADMIFIGTEATION.—The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore City is the 
Administrative ges bribe His Se a 
he Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
tate, and the administration is conducted uader 


cil including the Extraordinary Member, The 
Chief Court consisting of three Judges is the 
highest Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Assemblies in the State— 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Representative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme ot 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statuto1y basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion XVIII of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote has been removed. The privilege of mov- 
ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters 0} 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government. ‘The Assembly 15 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has heen made for one 
or more special sessions of the Assembly to be 
summoned by Government when the State or 
Public business demands it. 


The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
Which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on al} matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the powers of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the Ex- 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, 


The Legislative Council has also a Public 
Accyunts Committee which examines al] audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
uf the Council] as expressed in its Budget grant. 


STANDING COMMITTEFS.—With a view to en- 
large the opportanities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the every dav 
administration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail- 
way, Electrica! and P. W. Departments, one in 
connection with Local Self-Government and the 
Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 
Health and the third in connection with Finance 
and Taxation. 


All the important branches of the admintetra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heada of ae von 
ments. The combatant strength of the M 
Force at the end of 1023-24 was 2,758 of w 
462 were in the Mysore Lancers, 892 in the 
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Mysore Horse, 225 in the Transport Corps, and 
the remaining 1,679 in the Infantry. The 
total annual cost is about 16 lakhs. The cost 
of the Police Administration during the same 
period was about 15 lakhs. 


Year. 
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FINANOES.—The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget eati- 


mate for 1921-25 and budget for 1925-26 were 
as below :— 





Receipts. Disbursements. Surplus. Deficit. 
Rs. Ra. Rs. : BS. 
1921-22 .. 3,12,05,389 0,27,45,479 ee | — 15,40,090 
1922-23 .. 3,30, 70,534 3,30,47,897 +22,.637 | 
1923-24 . 3,32,57,262 3,32,02,060 +55,202 
1924-25 .. 3,35,99,000 23,346 000 
ea +97,000 
1925-26 .. 3,40,79,000 3,40,95,000 + 74,000 
(budget). 


NR NEN ee CE ETE EC Sr i gS SSE 


AGRICULTURE —Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure 18 fyotwari. 
he principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
willets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and san-hemp. Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining. A Superintendent of 
Sericulturc has been appolnted and the Seri- 
cultural Department afhhated to the Agricul 
tural Department Arrangements are being 
made for the supply of disease-free 6: ed, and a 
central and five taluk popular schools have been 
doing good work The department of Agri- 
culture 18 populariing agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations, 
and experiments. There ts one ecntral farm at 
Hebbal to deal with all classes of crops and 
three others, one at Hiriyurin connection with 
cotton and crops suited to localities where the 
rainfall is light, and the other at Marathur fn 
the region of heavy rainfall and another at 
Nageenhalli, where experiments in Sugar-: ane 
and paidy cultivation are cartled on among 
other items of work. <A live-stock ‘ection has 
been organised which has been taking necessary 
steps for the Improvement of live-stock. 


INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE.—A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve: 
loping existing industrics and serving as a genera! 
burean of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The sandal-wood oil factory started 
on an experimental basis is now working 
on a commercial scale. A factory ie working at 

ore, and another at Mysore, A large 
ant at a cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupess 
as been constructed at Bhadravathi for purpo. 
ses of manufacturing charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-aloohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries, The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and E peng eae at the foot 
of the hille containing deposits 


Ianganesc and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersopps Water Falls estimated to be capable 


of producmg 100,000 horsepower of electric 
energy 


EpUcaTION.—A_ separate University for 
Mysore was established on the lst July 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the central Engineering and Medical 
Colleges at Bangalore and the Maharaja’s 

| College at Mysore, with headquarters at Mysore. 
An important feature is that the University 
course is one of three years, what corresponds to 
the first year in other Universities Leing in the 
Collegiate High School which specially trains 

, students for one year to fit them for the Univer 

| sity course. The colleges are efficiently equip- 
ped and organised, and there is a training 
college for men located at Mysore. There is 
also a College for Women at Mysore, i.e., the 
Maharaui’s College. 


With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select centres and the increase in the 
; number of village schools, primary education 
has during recent years made considerable 
advance. Schools have been started for im- 
' parting instruction in agricultural, commercial, 
- engineering and other technical subjects. There 
were altogether in 1928-24 7,991 public and 
1,093 private educational institutions in the 
State. This gives one school to every 3°24 
square miles of the area and to every 645 of the 
population 


Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg.—The Hon. Mr. G. E. Pears, C.S.1., 0.1.5. 


_ Dewan.—Rajamantradhurina Sir Albion Baj- 
kumar Banerji, Kt., M.A., C.5.1., 0.15. 


Ecraordinary Member of Council.—H. H. Sit 
Sri Kantirava Narasimharaja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G.0.LE. 


Members of the Executive Council.—Mushtr- 
ul-mulk Mir mra Hussein, Esq., B.A. B.le 
(On leave) and K. R. Srinivasu Tyengar. Es 
MA. Offg. First Member of Council; 5- 
Chandy, B.A. Offg. Second Member of Council ; 
and Rajatantra Pravina Dr Brajendra Nath 
Saul, x Ph.p., D.Sc., Extra Member of 

UAC. 
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The Indtan States—Barvoda. 


BARODA 


The State of Baroda 18 situated partly in 
Gujarat and partly in hathiawar lis divided 
Into four distrt blocks (1) the southern 
district of Navsar) near the niouth of the Tapti 
river, and mostly surrounded by Initish tera 
tory, (2) central district, North of the Nar 
bada, mm which lies Baroda the capital city , 
(3) to the North of Ahmedabad, the di-trict of 
Kadi, and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amrcli formed of 
scattered tracts of land JIhe areca of the 
State is 8,135 square miles, the  populition 
18 622126022 ot whom over four fifths arc 
Hindus 


HtsroRkY —The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break up ot the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha mvasion of Gujarat 
took place im 1705 In later expeditions 
Pilaji Gathwar, who may be considcred as 
the founder of the present ruling fam 
greatly distinguished himself Songhad was 
the headquartirs till 1766 After 1723 
Pilaji regularly levied tribute in Gujirit 
His son Damayji finally capturcd Baroda in 
1734, since then it has alwavs been in the 
hands of the Gaikwars, but Mughal authority 
In Gujarat did not end untilth fall of Ahmida 
bad in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaskwar and the Pcshwa 
In spite of the fact that Dama): was one of thx 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat ty Ahmed 
Shah, he contimued to add to hice territory 
He died in 1768 leaving the succession in dis 
pute betwren two rival sons He ws sue 
ceeded in turn by his sons S1vaji Rao I 
Fattesing Rao Mana}ji Rao and Govind R10 
The last died in 1800, and was succecdcd ty 
Anand Rao A period of political instability 
ensued whi h was ended in 1802 by the hcip 
of the Bombay Government who established 
the authority of Anand Rao it Baroda 
Sy atreaty of 180. between the British Govcrn 
ment and SBaroda, it was arfranged anter 
ava that the foreign policv of the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
aifferences with the Peshwa should be similar), 
attanged Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayay: Rao IL was Gaikwar 
differences arose between the two Govern 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 
Carnac, Governor of Bombav in 1841 
Ganpat Rao succeeded Sayaji Rao in 1847 
During his rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferrd to the Supreme Gov 
eroment His successor Khande Rao who 
ascended the Gad: mm 1856, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu 
tiny. He was succeeded by his brother Matha 
Rao in 1870 Malhar Rao was deposed in 
1875 for ‘‘ notorious misconduct’ and ‘ gross 
misgovernment,” but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col 
Phayre, the Resident, was not poe fay afi 
Reo II, a boy of 13 years of age, who wa? 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
was ad as heir of Khandc Rao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invested | 


with fnil powers in 1881. 


ADMIMSTRATION—An executive council 
consisting of thc principal offiecrs of the State, 
Latries on the aiministrition subject to thie 
control of the Mthiraja, who I» assisted by a 
Dewan and othr otic re A number ot 
departments have been formed, which are 
prosidid ov fT by officials corresponding to 
those in British (ndia ‘The Statue is divided 
juto four pranis cach of which 18 sub-divided 
ito Ma/als and Feta Makals of which there 
ire in all 42 Attempts have for some years 
been made to store village autonomy, and 
Village panchayits hase beon formed which 
form art ot as h me for loc al self zovernmc nt 
thr wa lcgistitne Department under a 
Tegal Rumem}rainccr which is responsi le for 
maikinglaws th reis also 1 J cgislative Council 
Consisting of nominitcd and ¢l ctcd members 
4 Tigh Court at Barod. posscsscs jurisdietion 
over the whole of the State and hcars al! final 
wprcals) From the d cisions of the High Court 
appeals he in c rtiun cases to the Maharaja 
who dicides them on the advice of the Huzur 
Nvasyasabha The State Army consists of 5 066 
Regular forces and » &06 Irregular forces 


Tirvancr—In 1923 24 th total receipts of 
the Stafe were hs 21861 340 and the dishurac 
m nts Rs 1,88 94,4 4 Jhe principal Revenue 
heads were —Iand Revenuc Rs 1,07, $2 468 
Abkari, Bs 3099449, Opium Ks 6,17 524 
Railways Rs 18 09 $62, luterist Ps 11 89617, 
Iribute from othcr States Rs ( 14,606 British 
Currency was mtroducd in 1901 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSILY —Agriculturc 
and pasture supyort 63 per cent of the people 
Lhe principal crops aire rice, What gram 
astor ol], ruyws cd poppy, cotton sip hemp, 
tobacco suparcine maiz and zZirden crops 
Lhe grcater part of the Statc 1s held on ryotwars 
tenure The State contains few munerals, 
cxcept sandstone which is quarrid at Songar 
and a varity of othcr stones which arc littl 
worked ILhere are &8 industrial or commcr- 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
Stite Companis’ Act here are four Agri 
cultural Banks and 60) Co-opcrative Socicties 
in the Baroda Statc 


( OMMUNICATIONS ~The B B &C I Railway 
crosscs part of the Navsiri and Baroda prants, 
and the Rajputana Malwa Railway passes 
through the had: prant <A system of branch 
lines bas becn built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants, in addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Baroda Godhra 
Chord Hine (B B & C 1) pasa through the 
State The Railways constructed by the 
State are about 652 milesin hngth Good roads 
are not numcrous 


Eptcatios — fhe Lducation Department 
controls 2947 institutions of different kinds, 
in 57 of which knglish is taught The Baroda 
College is affilated to the Bombay University 
Thcre are a number of high echools, technical 
schools, and schocls for special » such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy af 
free and compulsery primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
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Ten per cent of the population is Improvement ‘rust has been formed to work 


libraries 
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returned in the ccnsns as literate ‘Total in Baroda City and has sct itself an ambitious 


expense on I ducationis Rs 28,99,235 1-4 


Calital City —Baroda City with the can- 
tonment has a population of 94712 It con 
tins a public yarh 4a number of fine public 
buildings palarcs and offices, and 1t 1s crowded 
with Hindu tmpks Jhe cantonment is to the 
north west of the city and 18 garrisoned by an 
mfantry battahon of the Indian Army An 


| programme 


RUICR —His Wighness Farzand 1 Khas 1- 
Dowlat 1 Jnglishia Maharaja Sir Sayayi Rao 
Gackwar Scna hhas khel Samsher Bahadur, 
@CSI,GCII ILD Mahataja of Laroda 


Resudent —E H Kealy 1c8 


| Dewan —Sir Manubha: N Mchta Kt,cs1 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency li s the State of Kalat with itp 
feudatorv stats of Las B Ja. 


Kalat is bounded on the Noith by the Chagai 
distiict on th Last Ly Sindh and thc Marn 
Tugti trilal t rmtorics on the South by the 
Ari ian Sca and on the West by P rsia 


The State includes the tribal tcrntorics cf 
the Chiefs of the Brahui Confcderacy of which 
the Ahan «f Kalat is Hcad The divisions ct 
the State arc Sarawan or the Highlands Jtala 
wan orth lowlands Kachh) Makran = the 
khanitt of Kharin tud the fcudatory State ct 
Las lila The inhaikitants arc for the mcst part 
Brahuis or Baloch loth temg Muhimmadans 
of th Supniseet Ihe area of Kalat with Tas 
Bola is 804105q nubs) The ¢ untiy is sparsely 
_ aa the total population b ing stout 

79 000 


The rclaticns of halat with the Britt h Covern 
mont arc governed ty th tr ities of 14u4 and 
1876 by the latt r of which the independence 
of halat was reco,mad, whic th Ahan aprecd 
to it m subordinate co ocraticn wath the 
British Gov rnmcnut There arc ilso grec ments 
With halat in conn chon with th construction 

{the Indo Luropcan t kgraph line th ccssion 
f jurisdiction on the railways and mn the Bolan 
Pass and the perman nt lass of Quetta; 
Nushki and Nasirabad 


dhe khan 18 1455) ted in the admmustration 
of the State by a Wazn1 Azam at prsent a 
retircd officer of the British service ‘The 
Governor Generals A,«nt in Jaluchistan con 
ducts the relations tetwern the Government 
of India and the Ahan and eacriises general 
pohtical upervisicn¢y ithe State Ihe revenue 
({th State is al out Rs 13 70000 out of which 
the hhan retains a (isi) hst of Rs 3,00 000 per 
annum The present Ahan is His Highness 
Be Jar Be, Sir Mir Mahmud hhan of Kalat 
GC1E He was born in 1864 


Tas Pela i» a small State under the suzrrainty 
of hilat The Hab river for the Southern part 
cf its course forms th Last rm Fcoundary with 
Sind and th gr ater yart f the State consists 
of the vallcv and th delta of th Puralh river 
Area 7332 squar mils yozulaticn 50 6% 
chicfly Sunn Muhammadans ‘Th = estimated 
avcrage revenuc 1) aout Rs 3 6000 The 
Chiet cf Las Bela known as the Jam 1 Lound 
by agreemcunt with th Bnitish (cv rnment to 
conduct the admiu traticn of ns State in accord- 
ince With the advic cf the Coverncr G neral s 
Agent This control 1s \ rcs d through the 
Pohtical Agent inh vat The Jim abso cmplove 
anapproved Wazir to hos advice he is subject 
and wh) assists bam. op rally in the transaction 
of state business 

AgenttotieGcvem r Cen ralf rial ¢elutan — 


Honbk. Mr | W J hn ton CSI cll ICs, 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana 13 the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total arca of alLout 130 462 square 
miks, which includes 18 Indian States two 
chicfships, and the small British province of 
Ajmer Merwara It 1s bounded on the west by 
sind, on th@north west by the Punjab State of 
Rahawalpur, on the north and north cast by 
the Punjab on the east by the Untcd Pro 
vinces and Gwalior while the southern boun 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular vigzag Ime Of the Indian States 
17 are Rayput 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) arc 
Jat, and one (Tonk)is Mahomedan The Chuf 
administrative contro] of the British district is 
vated et officio inthe political officer who holds 
the post of Governor-General s Agent for the 
supervision of the rclations between the several 
Indian States of Rajputana and the Govern- 
Ment of India Jor administrative purposes 
they are divided into the following groups — 
Hikaner Sirohi and Jhalawar in direct relations 
with the Agent to the Governor General, 
Tiastern Rajputana nae States (Bharatpur, 
Dholpur, Karuali); Haraot! and Tonk Agency, 


2 States (Bund: Alwar ind h tah and Tonk) 
and the (hiefshiy of Shahpura Jaipur Resi 
dency, 2 Status (jriucay il Stat Jaipur) Mewar 
Rosideney and Suthrn Rajputana Staks 
Agency 3 States (yrincrpal Stat Banswara) and 
the hushalgarh (lut ti W ost m Rayputana 
Stat « hesidcncs States (principal State, 


Marwar) 


The Arasvalli Hulls Intersect the country 
almostfrom endtoend The tract to the north 
west of the hillsis as a whole sandy, ill watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far wost to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the northeast To the 
south cast on the Aravelli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 


rivers 


COMMUNICATIONS —The total length of rail 
ways in Rayputana is 1,576 miles, of which 739 
are the property of the Bntwh Government. 
The Rajputana-Malwa (Government) runs from 
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Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from there bran- 
chis to Agra and Dilhi Of the Indian State 
railways the mo-t tmportant 1s th. Jodhpur 
Bikaner linc from Marwir Junction to Hyderi- 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 


INHABITANTS —Ovir 50 per ccnt of the popu 
lation are eng igid in some form of agriculture , 
about 20 per «cnt of the total population arc 
malntaincd by the preparation and supply o’ 
mattiial substances, personal and domestic 
mrvice provides cmplo.ment for about 5 per 
eent and commerce ion 24 per ccnt of the popu 
lation ihe principal lingnagr tb Pajastham 
Among castcs and tribes the most numcious 
are the Brahmans Jats, Mahajans, Chama s 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malis and 
Balais ‘The Rajputs are, of course, the aris 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By icason of their 
position aS Integral ijamihes of purc dcsccnt 
us a landed nobility, and as the khinsmen of 
ruling chiets, thes arc also the aristocract of 
India , and their social prestige may be measured 
bv observing that there 1s hardly a tribe or clan 
(a8 disting shcd from a caste) in India wlach 
docs not claim descent trom, or urezular conucc 
tion with, one of thise Rayprt stocker 


The population and area of the St tes arc as 
tollows — 


Arvain Population 








Namie of State. square mM 
miles 1421 
In direct Political rela-| 
lions uch A.G.6G— 
Bikaner ee » 123,315.12  6,50,60K5 
sirohi we , 1,064 = 1,69,127 
Jhalawar  .. blu 06,16. 
Meuar Resvdency— 
Udaipur ; ; 12,691 13,80,06. 
Southern Rajpulana Stules 
Agency— 
Banswara 1,006 1,990,362 | 
Dungarpur. 1,447; 189,192 
Partabgarh . 88t 67,114 
Kushalgarh .. 340 29,1€2 
Western State Resvudcncy— 
Jodhpur : , 34,963, 18,41,642 
Jaisalmer ai 67,652 
Jarpur Resvdenci— 
Jaipur : 15,579 26,36,647 
ahs 858; 77,806 | 
Lawa oe 19 2,262 
Haraots-Tonk Agency— 
Bund. a : 2,220} 2,18,730 
Tonk - 2,503} 2,87,895 
Shahputa .. 405 47,397 
Eastern Stales Agency— 
Bharatpur. , 1,983} 4 06,437 
Dholpur 1,200; 2,30,1 
Karauli as - | 1,242) 1,338,730 
Alwar ee . 8,221; 7,01,164 
Kotah ee ‘ 6,684) 6,30, 





land succeeded hig father in 
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Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
ed inabout 646A D. The capital city 1s Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which iscrowned by 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to tLe 
noith and west, housea extend to the banks oat a 
bcautiful picce of water known as the Pichola 
Lake 1n the middle of whichstand two island 
palaccs It is situated ncar the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 mules north of 
Bombay. The present ruler 18 His Highness 
Maharajadhira) Maharana Sir fHateh Singh}! 
Bahadur, @0S1,G OIF ,@C.V,0 , who was born 
1n 1849 and succcedcd in 1884 He 18 the head 
of the Scesodia Rajputs and is the Premicr Chief. 
The administration 1s carried on by the Maha- 
Tana, assisted by Shriman Maharaj Kumar 
sir Bhopal Singhji Bahadur, KCIBE., to 
whom certain powcrs havc becn ack gated The 
revenue and ¢xpenditure of the State are now 
about 45 and 43 lakhs a ycar respectively. 
Udaipur is rich in minerals which are litle 
workid Its aich«ological remains are numer- 
| Oll8, and stove inscriptions dating from the 

thnid ecntury havc beeu tound. 


— ee 


Banswara State 18 the Southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana states The area of the 
State 18 1,946 square mules, and population 
21952 souls, including Patta Kushalgarh It 
1s thus im regard to s17¢c eleventh among the 
States of Kayputana Banswara with Dungar- 
mu orizmally formed a country known as Bagar, 
Which was, from the beginning of the 13th 
century until about the vear 1529, held by 
c(rtain Rajput Chiefs ofthe Ghelot or Srsodia 
‘lan who clafmed deseent from an elder branch 
of the family now ruling in Udaipur After the 
death of Uda: Singh, the ruler of Iagar, his 
euiuitory was divided between his two sons, 
Prithi Singh and Jagmal Singh, about 1529 
and the descendants of the two famihes are 
the present Chiefs of Dungarpurand Banswara 
Where the town of Ranswara now stanas there 


| was a large Bhil pal or colony under a powerful 
| Bhi Chiettain, named Wasna, who was defeated 


and slain by Jagmal abont 1530 The name 
Banswarais by tradition said to he a corruption 
af Wasnawara or the country of Wasna. Others 
assert that the word means the country (uara) 
of bamboos (bans) Neaily three centuries alter 
its toundation by Jagmal, Maharaval Bijar 
Singh, an\ious to get rid of the supremacy of the 
Mahrattas, offered to become a tributary to the 
British Government In 1818 a definite treaty 
was made with his successor, Maharawal Umed 
Singh Banswara has been described as the 
most beautiful portion of Rajputana; it looks 
at its best yust after ralne The principal rivers 
are the Mahi, the Anas, the [iran the Chap and 


| the Haran. 


The present Chief is His Highness Rai Rayan 
Maharawal Sahib Shree Prithi Singhji Bahadur 
who was born on July 15, 1888, and le the 21st 
im deacent from Maharawal Jagmal Singh! 
His Highnesa was educated in the ie Colle . 
Highness is entutled to a salute of 15 guns. The 
State is ruled by the Maharawal with the aasist- 
ance of the Diwan and the Judicial and gla- 
tive Council, of which the Diwanisthe President. 
The Revenue of the Stateis about 9 lakhs and 
the normal expenditure is about the | 
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Diwan —Mr N Bhattacharya, Ma 


Dungarpur State with SBanswara, for 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar 
It was ynvaded by the Mahrattas in 1518 
Asin other Statcs inhabited by hull tribes it 
became necessary at an early meriod of 
Bntish supremacy to employ a military forc 
to cocrce the Bhils fhe State reyrescots tn 
Gad, of the eldest branch of the  isod)y is 
and dates its separate existence from al out 
the close of the 12th Century Samant Singh, 
King of Chntor, when driven away by hartipal 
of Jalor fied to Bagad and killed Chowrasimal 
Chief of Baroda, and tounded the Stare ot 
Dungarpur The pr sent Chifis His Hoghn s. 
Rai Ravan Maharawal Shri Lakshman Singh)! 
born on th March 1308 and succecded on 15th 
Novemb r 1918 His Highncss being minor 
thc admunistrationiscarnied on} y the Executive 
Council of the State under the supervision of 
the Pohtical Agent Southern Rajyutani 
Statics No railway line crosses the territory 
the n alest railway station, Udarpur berg (°F 
miksdistant Revcnuc al out (4 lakhs 


Partabgarh State also calkd = the 
hanthal was tounded ithe siateenth century 
by a descendant ot Rana Mokal of Mewar = Ih 
town of Puirtabparh was founded in 1f)8 1s 
Partab Singh In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1779 1844) the country was ovcrrun by the 
Marathas and thc Maharawat only saved his 
State by agre ing to pay Holhar a tmbit« or 
Salam Shake Ro 72°00 (winch thn bing 
coined in the state Mint was lk pal tender throu,h 
out the surrounding, Nafive States) in licu of 
Rs 15000 formerly paid to Delo Jhe firs 
conn \ion of the State with the Bmtish Gov 
ernnicot was formed in 1804, but the treaty 
theh cntercd ito was sulsequently cancelled 
by Tord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty ty 
which the Stat was taken under protcction 
was made in1818 Tht tritut to Holkaris paid 
through the British Government ind in 19014 
Was convirtid to Rs °6 350 British currency 
The prosent ruler is His Highness Maharavat 
Sir Ragh iith Singh Bahadur Kc1} who was 
born in 1859 and succecdcd an 18% Ihe 
State 1s governed by the Mahurawat with the 
help of the Dewan, and, in judicial mat 
ters of a Committee of eliven members stvkd 
the Raj Sabha or State Council Revinuc about 
6 lakha expenditure nearly 5 lakhs The 
financial administration is under the direct 
supervision of the State 


Jodhpur State the largest in Rajputana 
also called Marwar consists largely of sandy 
country The Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
the head of the Rathor (lan of Rajputs and 
Claims dexent from Rama, the deitid hing of 
Ayodhjya The earliost known hing of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on 
wards thuir history is fairly char After the 
breaking up of their Kingdom at Hares, they 
tounded this Statc about 1212 and the found 
ations of Jodhpur City were laid in 1459 by Rao 
Jodha ‘lhe State entered into a treaty of 
alliance with the British Governmcnt in 1818 
Jaswant Singh succeedea in 1873 and reformed 
the State ia son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1868, minority rule having 
been carried on by his uncle Mahaeraja 8 
}ratab Singh. He dled in 1611 and was 8c 
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ccdid by hus eldest son Miharaya Sumer 
Sengh Bahadur who was then 14 years ot age 
The administration of the State was carried 
on by a Council of Regency, presided over 
by General Maharaja Sir Proatab Singh 
On the outbreak of the Luroyean War both the 
Maharaja and the Ri gent offtred thei services 
und ucre allowed to procecd to the Front he 
\oung Maharaja was for his services at the 
Iront honomed with an Honorary Majority in 
the British Army and K B} and was invested 
with full ruling powcrs in 1916 and died 
on 3rd October 1018 He war succecded by 
his vounger brothtr Major Maharaji Sir Umed 
singhn Sahch Lahadur KOS! KCVO,wio on 
attaiming majolty has taken over charge of the 
administrafticn from the 2-th January 1923 
- von Rs 1,21) 00 GUO, expenditure Rs 100 
akhs 


Jaisalmer State 1s one of the largest States 
in Kajputana and covers an area ot 16 062 
square nil s ‘The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
th JFadon clan and arc the direct dcscendants of 
krishna) Jalsilmer City was founded in 1156, 
and the State entered into an all ancc of perpe 
tual tricndship with the British Gov rnmcnt in 
1818 In 1844 after the British conq est of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh Garsia a1 d Ghotaru 
tlich had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restorcd tothe Stat ‘The present Ruling 
Jmnce 18 His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha 
tawal Shr) Sir Jawahar Singh): Bahadur, KC 81 
Revenue about four lakhs 


Sirohi State 18 much Lruken up by bills of 
Which the main tcature 19 Mount Alu 5,650 fect 
Ihe Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora hajputs a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Dclhi The present capital 
ot Snoht was builtin 142> The city suffered 
in the eihtcenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the deyredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhyur clasmcd su/crainty over Sirol 
tut this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823) The present rukr is His 
Highness Maharajadhira) Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Rim Singh Bahadur, Kc s1 The State 
istuled by the Mabarao with the assistance of 
Ministers and other officials sxevenue about 
0} lakhs, exptnditure 9 Jakhs 


Jaipur 18 the fourth lirgest State in Rajyu 
tana It consists ior the most art of level and 
opencountr, It was known to the ancients as 
Mataya Desh and was the kingdom of the 
king \Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata 
in whose court, the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified 


tho Maharaja of Jaipuris the head of the 


| Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 


irom Kush, son of Rama, hing of Avodhya, 


,the fumous hero of the famous epic poem, the 


Ramayana This dynasty in Lastern Rajpu- 
tana dites as far back as muth century A D 
Dulha Pai, one of ite most early rulers made 
Amber the capital of the Statein 1037 A 

About the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithy) Ba) 
Lmperorof Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Chori 
nea Pata tad ete tae 

Ghazni ¥ ad given his # 
= : dia records 


ir marnage to him, History of 


In 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 


18 
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amongst whom the following require particu! FT, 191415 and was mentiencd in despatches by 
mention, Man Singh 15901615 He was a field Marshal Jord Jrench Revenue 6 lakhs 


victorious general, intrepid commander and 
tactful administrator whose fame had spread 
throughout the countiy Dune niost 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial aut} ¢ 

nty in Kabul and wis the brilliant characte) 
of Akberstime Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh TI 
(1700 44) was the first town planner in India 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipui 


go named afterhim Durng histime the State 


acquired great power and fame Jle wis a 
great mathematiciin and scientist of his age 
and 18 famous for Ins axtroncmical observa 
tories Which he built at several imycrtant cen 
tresinIndia Huis court was visited by foreign 
astronomers Maharaja Saw1 Rim Singh 
1835 1880 He was onc of the most enh htened 
princes in Inaia at that tame He enccuiaged 
ut and learmng He embellished the cat, 
iN Various Ways and improved the administra 
tion and matemal condition of the jtoyle 
Maharaja Sawa: Madho Simh JI, 1850 196. 
He was & very wise and intelligent ruler whe 
followed in the foot steps of lis fither He 
maintained and steadily imjroved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Mah iaja 
His administration is characten «ed bv prea 
liberality, catholicity and a troid outlook 
on affairs Huis detp religious devotion and 
piety and unrivalled generosity and genuinc 
and active sympathy are well known His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi 
tions of his house raised him in the estim%tio} 
of the paramount power He passed away after 
a long reign of 41 yeors Hi. late Highness’ 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to det iil 
His Highness the present Maharaja Siwa: Man 
Sin I Bahadur was born on wlst August 
1911 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921 He 18 a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922 He 1° 
studying at the Mayo Colllege and promises 
to be an ideal ruler having given abundant 
evidence already of the keen and sympathetic 
interest he takes in a]] that concernsthe welfarc 
of his people and mankind in general 


‘The administration 13 caricd cn by Cat inet 
assisted by a Council and there 15 a Chicf 
Zour of Tudicature The army consists of 
Cavalry, Infantry Trangport an! the Artillcry 
The normal reventcis above one crore and the 
expenditure about 95 lakhs ‘The por ulatior 
of Jalyur at the Jast (Census of 19.1 was 
2,338 802 In arerxitis 15679 square miks 


Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj 
putana consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square milcs (population 77,784), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern general 
flatand fertile The Ruling Princes of Kishangar 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarl: in 1611. The 
present ruler is Lieut Col His Highness Maha- 
rajadhiraj Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, K081, 
K.0,1.8., Umdai Rafhai-Buland Makan, who was 
born in 1884 and was invested with powers in 
1905. He administers the State with the help 
of a Council. His Highness served in France in 


| 


| 


Lxpenditure 5 lakhs 


Lawa State or Chief of Rajputana 18 
1 Separate chietship under thc protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States It formerly lelonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the Statc of Tonk In 
1867 the Nawab of lonk murdcred the Thakur s 
uncle and his followers and Jawa was then 
Traisd to its yiesxut State Ihe Thahurs of 
lawa tclongcd to the Naruka sept of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs The prceent Thakur Raghubir 
Singh was born in 1899 ana succeded to the 
estate in January 1923 Revenuc about 
Rs 20 000 


Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south «ast of Rajrutana The Chicf of 
Rundi is the head ot the Hara sept of the greav 
tlan of Chauhan Raj} uts and the country occu- 
pied ty this sept has for the last five or six un 
tunis teen known as Haraoti The Statc was 
foundid jn the early part of the thirteenth cen 
tury and constant fcuds with Mewar and Malws 
folomd It threw inits lot with thc Maho 
medan emjcrors in the sixtienth ccntury In 


| later times it was constantly ravaged by the 


Matathas and Pindarics and came undcr British 
protection in 1818 at which timc it was paving 
tritute to Holkar The present ruler of the 
State—which 15 administered ty the Maharao 
Raji ind a Council of 8 in an old fishioned but 
poy ular manncr—1s His Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur GCIE acevo, 
@CSI He was bornin 1869 and succeeded 1n 
eee ae cnue about 10 lakhs Expxnditure 
J 6 lakhs 


Tonk State—Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India consists of sr. Parganas sepa 
tated from one another The ruling family 
b longs to the Salarza) CJan of the Bunerwa 
Afzhan tribe The founder of thc State was 
Nawab Mahomed Amir hhan Bahadur, General 
of Holkars Army from 1798 1806 Holkar bes- 
towcd grants of land on him in Rayputsna and 
(central India and the land so granted him was 
ratified by the peacc made bctwein the British 
and the Chiefs of R1)putana m 1817 and was 
consolidatcd into the prescnt Stat; His grand- 
sop was deposed ‘The preacnt ruler of the State 
11 His Highness Aminud Doula Wezirul Mulb 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur,@CBI GCF, ascended the masnad 
in 1866 he administration is conducted by 
the Nawab assisted by a Council of four members, 
wz —(1) Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Moham- 
mad Ishaque Khan (Hcme Member), (2) 
Captain N D O Toole (Judicla} Member) (3) 
Sahibzada Mohammad Abdul Wahab Khan 
(Financial Member), (4) Captain W F. 
Webh, I A, (Revenue Member and Vice-Preal- 
dent) Revenue Rs 21,10,342 Lxpenditure 
Rs 20,55,624 


Shahpura Chiefship —The ruling aed 


belongs to the Sec sodia of Rajputs 
Chiefship came into existence about 1629 when 


the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shab-i Jehan to Maharaj 
Bujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur 
Later on Raja Ran Singh)! received the Para- 
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-anah of Kkachhola from the Mahuarana Of 
i daij ur and was recogniscd as a grcat noble of 
the Mcwar State 


The present Chict 1s Raja Dhirsja Sir Nahar 
Singhyi KCIL Who enjoys a yerscnal hom ur 
of 9 guns sal tk 


Bharatpur State —Consists largcly of an 
Immense alluvial plain, watercd by the Ban 
ganga and other rivers 


The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the cleventh century The family 
derives its name from its old village Susi 
Bharatpur was the first State in Ryputana that 
made alliance with the britsh Government 
in 3803 9 Jt helped Tord Lake with »o 000 horse 
in hb conquest of Atra and battle of I aswaii 
Wheruin the Maritha power was entirely 
brolen and received > districts 13 rew itd for the 
sorvico [tn 1804, however Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which rosultedin a war Peace wis 
re cstablished in 1805 undcr 9 treaty of allrance 
and it continucs in force. Lhe Gad) being 
usurped by Darjin Sal in 182) the British Go 
vermment toch up the caux of the rightful 
hear Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib Bharatpur 
was busieged by Lord Combermerc, and as tht 
faithful «uly cts of the St ite also made common 
cause With the Briteh Army the usurper wis 
quickly dispowd of and Mahiraja Balwant 
‘Singh, the nghtful her to the Throne came 
into his own) =Bharat, ur also. rendered valu 
able serviee to the Bntish Govcrnment during 
the Mutiny Dunng the grat War th 
Bharatpur Durbar zive valuatie hulp to the 
Imperial GoVernment lhe Bharat; ur Imperial 
service Infantry served in Last Africa and thc 
Mule Transport Corp. erved in all theatres of 
war except Africa ‘Lhe itcllowing are among 
the most important contributions made by tte 
state during the great wur (1) reinforcement 
sent to LL Afnca tor the Imperial Service 
Intantry, 7i4rank and file and 64 followers, 
(2) reinforcements for the J eg Service 
Transport Corps 430 rank and file and 64 
tollowcre , (3) State subscmptions to war loans 
20 lakhs (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Relief Funds, Soldurs’ Comfort bund 
Aeroplane Fleet und, Lord hkitrheners 
Memorial Fund St Johns Ambulance Sertian 
Relicf Fund, and Red Cross 2 lakhs (5) public 
subscriptions to various war funds Rs 26,000 
and (6 pubhe sutscriptions to war b nds 
Rs 69,000 Immediately upon their return 
irom BKuroye the Bharatour Transport Corps 
sent to the North West Troniir, and remained 
on activs service there during the Afghan War 
fhe Corps returned to Bharatpur at the 
conclusion of yrsce 1p February 1920 The 
present Chief is His Highnesa Licut -Colonel 
Shri Maharaja Vriyendra Sawal Kishen Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jung who was born in 1899 
and succeeded in the following year his father 

faharaja Ram Singh, who was deposed 
Revenue $2 lakhs Expenditure 31 lakhs 


Dholpur State —The family of the ruling 
Chiefe of Dhol belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the ade home of one of their ancestors 
‘lhe family takes the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367 They next to Gwalior, 
where they took tha part of the Rayputs in their 
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struggles against the Lmperors Oflicers Even- 
tually the Lamroha Jats settkd near Johad, 
and 1305 Surjan Deo assumed the titl. of Rana 
of Gohad After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it $1x ycars later Jn order to bar the encroach- 
inents of the Maharattas a traty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern 

ment under Warren Hastings and the joint 
forces of the contracting partics re took Gwalior 
Tn the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the Lritish Government and Scindia, at was 
stipul ited that so long a. the Maharaj Rana ob 

crves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
hould not interfere wih his territones The 
possession of Gohad how ver led to disputes 
between the Brith and Seindi and im 1805 
the Governor Gcneral transferred Gwalor and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that ot Dholpur Bari, 
Baser1 Sepau and Rajakhera to Mahara; Rana 
kirat Singh Mahara) Ron. hirat Singh dud 
In 183€ and was succc(ded by his son Mahara) 
Rina Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his graudson the lite Chief Mahara; Rana Nchal 
Singh, succecded to the Gadi Major Hi 
Highness Ray nd Dauly Sipihdar wl Mulk So- 
ramad Rahai Hind Mcharajadhira) Sri Sawa 
Miharaj Rana Sir Tdai Bhan Singh JT okindra 
Bahadur Diucr Jang Tai Deo KCSI KCVO 

the present ruler is the sccond son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Smgh and wis born on the 12th 
Tebruary 1893 On the death of his brother 
Mahara) Rana Rim Singh His Highness succeed 

ed to the gadion March 1911 He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer where he passed the 
Diploma Fxamination and won several prizes 
After a short course of traming in the Imperial 
Cedet Corps at Dehra Dun His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913 


By clin and family the Mahara Rana 1s con 
nected with the Jat Chicfs of Patiala, Jhind 
Nabha and Bharatpur His mother was the 
econd sister of late Shahzada Basdeo 8ingh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Mahara) Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore Hi Highness is marned to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
Jhind State 


Karauli State —A State in Rayputana under 
the Political utrol of the Political Agent, Las- 
tern Rajpu' a States Agency lying between 
26° and 27°, urth latutude and 76° 30 and 77° 30 
east longitude Area, 1242 square miles The 
river Chambal forms the south eastern boun 
dary of the State dividing it from Gwalur 
(Semdhia s Territor}) on the south west it is 
bounded by Jaipur, and on the north east 
by the Statcs of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur 
Ihe State pavs no tribute to Government 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu 


Ruler—His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sit Bhanwar Pal Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra DBhal, agC1e Chief Member, State 
Council, Rao Saheb Pandit Shanker Nath 
Sharma 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara section 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house 3s upto the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 162%. It came under 
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British piotection in 1817 ‘The present ruler 
ils H H Lieut Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, @CS81,GCIE GBF, who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1886 In administration he is assisted by 
two member, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishaam 
bhar Nath,M A nd Major General Onkar-ingh, 
CYE The most important crent or his 
rule has been the restoration on the deposiiion 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar Statc of t> 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1888 to form that prinsipalty Revenuc 53 
lakhs Expenditure 43 Jakhs 


Jhalawar State consists of two separatc tracts 
in the south east ot Rajputina The ruling iamhy 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajzuts ‘The last 
rulur was deposed for misgovernment in 1896 
part of the State was rcassign¢d to hotah and 
Kunwar Bhawani Singh son of Thakur ( hhatar 
Balji of Fatchpur, was selected by Government 
to be the Rukr of the new State He was born 
In 1874 and was croated aK CST in 1908 He 
19 assisted in administration by a Council has 
established many useful institutions and has 
done much to extend «ducation im the State 
Revenue 7 lakhs 


The Bikaner State in pomt of arei ws the 
7th large t of all the Indian States and the s« 
cond lirze t im Rajputana Jhe pozyulit i 
of the State 15 609 689 of whom 84 per cent 
are Hindus, 11 percent Mohommadans and 1 > 
percent. Jains The Capital City of Bikaner, 
with its population including the suburbs of 
69 410, 1s the 3rd City in Rayputina 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder 1, for 
the most part sandy ind undulatiig The 
average rain fallis about 12 inches She waiter 
level over most of the State 15 fram 100 feet to 
300 feet deep 


The Reignng Famuy of Bikaner xs of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs and the State was foun 
ded m 1460 AD by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhaji Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the Statc are named 
Rai Singhy, the first to rcecive the tith of Rajal 
was ‘ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene 
ral,’ and 1t was during his reign thatthe pre cnt 
kort of Bikaner was but in 1593 The toil 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajih Anu] 
Singhji by the Mughal I mpcror in 1687 m rm 
cognition of his distiwguished services in thx 
capture of Golecnda The conspicuous 611 
vices of Maharajah Sirdar Singhy: who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally Jed Ins trooys 
to co-operate with the Bntish forces in the fleld 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was arknowledg: d 
by the Government of India by the transfcr of 
the Sub [chsil of I1b1 consisting of 41 villages 
trom thc adjoming Sirsa Tchal in the Pun ab 
to the Bikaner State 

the vresent Rukr, Mayor Gcncral His Hig 
ness Maha ajah Dhiray Raj Rajeshwar Na- 
renitra Shiri mani sri Sir Ganga Singhy2 B ihadur, 
Q@G8I GOIk GCV9, GBR KCB, ADC 
LLY {gthe £]ut of a long line of distingalshed 
rukrs renowred for thur brivery and states 
manship He was boron on the 31d Octobe: 
7880 and assumed tull ruling powers in Decem 
ber, 1808 He was awarded the firsts clas Kaisar- 
{-Aind Medal for the active part he took in re- 


comm 
Heving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon altcr, ancestor of both Alwar sud Jaipur. The State 
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he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the (luna War of 1900 1901 m com 

mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
daland KCIE Lhe State I orccs consist of the 
(Camel Corps known as Ganga Risala,’ whose 
sanctioned strength is 464 strong, an Infantry 
Regiment 443 strong a Regiment of Cavalry 
342 strong includjng Body Guard, a Batitry 
of Artillery (6 guns) and Camel Battcry 60 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 1014, His 
Highness imimediatcly placed the scrvices of 
himself and his State forces and all the resour 

ecg of the State at the disposal of His Imperial 
Majesty the hing Lmpiror and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by thc Infantry Regiment, 
which bec ime mcorporated in the Came] Corps 
in the ficld renderd very valuible services in 
kgypt and Pik«tine An extra force was also 
ruscd for internal security His Highness per 

sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjovs the honour of having fought both tn 
France and Fgvpt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having tought forthe British Crown 
on thrce Continents, 22 Asia, Turope and 
Afra He was mentioned in dispatches both 
in Egytt and Trance His Highness also played 
a Very conspicuons political put during the pe 

riod ot the War when he wont twice to } urope 
ws the Represcntative ot the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attcnd the meetings of the Im 
perianal War Cabinet ind Cont rence and agin 
in 191819 to attend the Peace Confercnee 
Where he was one of the siznatorics to the treaty 
of Versailles 


His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per 
sonal) whilst the pcrmapent local salute of the 
State is also 19 His Highness has also the 
honour of having becn chcted the first Chan 
ulior of the Chamber of Princes in 19.1, a post 
which he «till Alls 

His Highness fy assisted in the admunistra- 
fion of the State by the State Council consisting 
of 6 Members undcr the HcireAppircaot as Chit 
Minister and the President of Council A Legis 
lative Asxembly was inaugurated in 1913, and 
consists of 45 Members, 1> out of whotn arc 
clectcd Membcrs and which mects twice a year 

The revcnues of the State are over ninety 
lacs of rupees and the State owns a large Riul- 
way system, the total mikage besng 563 48 
Several projects for its «xtension arc under con- 
templation including the new scheme of rail- 
way line conne*tiig Delhi with Sinfh and run- 
ning through the lsikaner and Jaisalmerc States 
At present there is practic wl, no irrigation in 
the State, the crop» depending wholly on the 
scanty raimfall, but the Sutle} Canal Project 
which is now under construction will irrigate 
annually 620 000 acres in the north and help 
to protect the State against the serious tamines 
from which it has suffired in the past Eyon 
larger cxpe ctations are held out fron the Bhakra 
Dam Project from which It is homed that the 
remaining Ivvel lands in the north of the State 
will be Iirrlgatcd A coal milne ls worked at 
Palana, 14 miles south {rom the Capital 

Alwer State is a hilly tract of land in the 
Last of Rayputana Itg Rulers belong to the 
Lalawat Naruka branch of Kshatrias, Solar 
Dynasty. This ruling family is descended from 
Raja Uda) Karanji, who was the on 
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was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 had secured posscssion of large 
tirritorics His succcssor sant a force to co 
operate with Lord I ake in the war of 1803 and 
an alliance was concluded with him in that ycar 
Disputes about succcssions mark the history 
of the State during the earlier part of the uin 
teenth cntury The present chef, H 
Veerendra Shiromani Dev Col Shri Sewai 
Maharaja Sir Joy Singhj: Bahadur, GC IL 
KC81, who was born in 1882 succecdcd his 
father 1n 1892 and was invested with jowers 
mm 1903 He carrks on thc administration 
with the assistance of four Ministers, Membe » 
of His Highness’ Council and various heads 
of departments ‘The normal revenue and er 
penditi.e are atout Rs 40 lakhs aycar The 
State besidcs maintamuing other forccs maintains 
also the Imperial Serve Jroops which His 
Highness the late Mahaiaja was the firet princes 
in Rajputana to offir (an 1888) in the di fenu of 
the kmpire Alwar stood first in recruiting in 
Rajputana at the time of the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns ‘Ihe capital 15 
Alwar on the Rajputany Malwa Railway 938 
milcs west of D Ih 
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CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 


Contial India Agency 18 the namc 41) b to 
the country oucupsd by the Indian Stat 5 
groumad togethir upler the supersision of the 
Political Othecr whois dusignated the Ag nt to 
the Governor Gon ralin Central India with head 
quartus at Indor As constitut d in LJv1— 
that 1s, after thc sy aration of the Gwall r 
Residency—it 1s an irrcgululy fornud tract 
Iving in two acctions th Wisturn «comprising 
Bunddikhind and Baghdhhand Aginens 
petwcen 21° 22 and 4-47’ North and 74°-U 
and 78° >0 Hast and the Lastern consisting 
of the #hopal and Southurn Statcs and Malwa 

Agenclhs betwetn 2.°- 8’ and 26°-19 North 
and 78° 10 and 83-0’ Last Th British 
districts of Jhans: and Saugor and thc (walor 
State divide thc Agency mto two si Ctions 
The total arca covred 18 21 00> square mules 
and the population (19.1) amounts to 59 97,023 
‘Lhe great majority ot the people are Hindus 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow 
ing 10 have dinet traty engagc mints with 
the British Government —Indor, Bhopal 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia Dhar Dewas Scmor 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch Samthar and 
Jaora Ail of these arc Hindu except verte 
and Jaora whih aro Muhammmcdan Bc sides 
thesc there are 63 Minor Statcs and Guarantecd | 
Estatis Excluding the Indore State and 
the Hirapur and Lalgarh Estatis they 
are divided into following groups for admins | 
trative purposr — Bhopal Agency 8 States 
and Estates (principal State Bhopal), Baghel- 
k Agency, 12 
Store Bawa). Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States 
and Estates (principal State Orchha), Southern 
States and Malwa Agtncy, 46 States and Ratatcs 
(principal States Dhar Dewas Senior Branch, 
Dewas Junior Branch Jaora and Ratlam) 
The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
natural divisions, ‘Central India Weat com: 
rising the former Plateau division with such: 
filly land as lies on this side and Central India 


States and Kstates (principal | 


st compiising th former fowlving area and 
1% Ars halls tricts th Jnily tracts liye 
vion, th ranges of the Viudhy is and Satpuras 
ih y ccnsist cf tor st ar as antl agriculture ts 
little practi. d th re, tl, inhabitants being 
mostly maint rs of the wild tribes The 
tintons of th  ditfcr nt Stat > ar much 
int imincl d and their polhtical rclations with 
the Gov rnmcnt uf India and cach other are 


very varied 

Th follows is the siz, poy ulation and 
rev tte Of the ten ticaty Stites mentioned 
alove — 














Areca in | 
Nall cquate |Pcpulation Revenue 
| mules 
Lakhs 
Rs ; 
0519 | 21 51 978 12 
Bhopal 6902 | 6,92 448 56 
Rewa 13 000 | 14.01 524 55 
Orehhia 2079 | 2,814,948 10 
Dats 91] 1 48,659 19 
Dhar 1777 } 230,383 16 
gerber a 449 | 77,005 | ll 
JuMior 
Gagne 419 | 06,908) 5 
Samthar 180 38 ae ; : 
Jaora 601 si | 
The house of Scindia traces its 
Parag family of which one branch held the 
hered of patel in a village near sre 
The head of the family received a pate it Scr 
from Aurangzebe The foundur of the G 
House was Ranoji Scindia who held 4 
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military rank under the Pcshwa Baji Rao 
In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to Puar, 
Holker and Scindia, empowermg them to levy 

Chauth” and “Sardesmukh”’ and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops In 
1736 Rano) Scindia accompanied Baj1 Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin 
guishcd themsclyesin military exploits Rano): 
fixed Ins hcadquarters at the ancient city of 
Ujjam, which for the tume became the Capital of 
the Scindia dominions During the time of 
Mahadji Scindia and Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa 
lior playcd an important part in shaping the 
historv of India Despite the partial reverss 
which Mahadji scindi.. troops suffered at the 
hands of the British 1n 1780, reverses which led 
to the treatv of Salbai (1782) Scindia’s power 
remained unbroken For the first time he was 
now recognized by the British as an independ 
ent soverrign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa 


In 1790 his power was firmly establishcd in 
Delh: While he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark 
able career on 12th February, 1794 Himeclf a 
mihtary genius, Mahadj: Scindia’s armics reach 
ed the x nith of their glory under the disciplin 
ed training of the celebrated French adv enturer— 
De Boigne Mahadji was cucccedcd by his grand 
nephew Daulat Pao in whose service Perron a 
Miltary Commander of great renown played a 
leading part ‘The strength of Seindia’s Army 
was, however considerably weakened by thc 
rcverses, SUustaincd at Ahmednagar, Avsayc 
Asirgarh and Laswari Daulat Rao Scindia died 
in 1827 Till his death he 1emained in undis 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1805. 

Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao 
who passed away 1n the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spint wire 
rampant and the Army was 1n a state of mutinv 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajy ore and Pannthar 

Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jiaj: Rao, 
whose adherencc to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops de 
serted him, was unshakable In 1861 he was crc 
ated a Knight Grand Commander ofthe Most Ex 
altcd Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Lmpress Subsequ 
ently he received other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual exchange of territories with the 
British Government He dicd on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Lieutenant 
General H H Meharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia, 
Alijah Babalur, GOV0,GOSI,GBE,ADC 
to the King. He succeeded in 1886 and obtained 
powersin 1894 In 1901 he went to China during 
the war, he held the rank of honorary Lieuten 
ant General of the British Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of LUD, Cambridge, and DCL, 
Oxon. He was also a Donat of the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem in England He died in 
June 1925 and was succeeded by his son H H 
Jeewajirao Scindia in September 1925 during 
whoze minority the admynistration of the State 
will be carried on by a Council of Regency 

The ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. The State isin direct :elations with the 
Government of India. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G.L.P. Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal te Vijain and from Bina to Baran. The 
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Gwalior Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwahor to Bhind, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwahor to shivpur1 The main industries 

‘are cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
State, fine muslins made at Chanderi, leather 
work, (te The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a_ transport 
corps. Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
to the south of the ancient cit} and the fort of 
Gwalior Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs 


Indore —The founder of the House of the 
Holkars of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar, 
born in 1093 Has soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his servicc and «employed him for his 
conquests Whin the Maritha power was 
weahined at the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Rao had acquired terntones stretching 
trom the Deccan to the Ganges asa reward for 
his carcer as a military commander He was 
sueacdcud by his grindson On his death with- 
out issue his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
Rulcr and her sdminstration is still looki d upon 
with admurition and reverence as that of a 
model ruicr Sle Was succecded by Tukoy, 
Holkar who indt:d had been associited with her 
to cariy the military administration and had 
in the course of it,distinguished himself in va- 
rious bitths Jukoj: was succecded by Kashi- 
rao, who ws supplanted by Jcswant Bao, his 
step brother, a person of remarkable daring and 
strategy as calnbited in a number of engage 
ments in which It had taken part The brilli 
ant success he obtained at the batth of Poona 
against the combined armics of Pcshwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde 
pendence of Holkar Stite Durmg 1804 5 he had 
a protracted war with the British, closed by a 
Treaty which recognised the indepcndcrce of 
Holkar State with practically no diminution 
| of rts territorics and rights Jaswant Raoshowed 

signs of insanity from 1808 onwards and suc- 
| cumbed to that malady in 1811, when he was 
. succecded by his minor son Malhar Rao I] 
Durmg the Regency which followed the power 
of the State was weakened by variots causes, 
the most important of which was the refractory 
conduct of the Multary Commanders On the 
outbreak of the war between the English and the 
Peshwa in 1817, some of these commanders, with 
a part of the army, rebelled against the authority 
of the State and were disposed to btfriend the 
Peshwa, while the Regent, mother and her Mins- 
ters were for friendship with the British ‘There 
wag a battle between the British Army and this 
refractory portion of the Holkar Army which 
culminated in the latter’s defeat Holkar had 
to come to terms and to cede extensive territo- 
ries and rights over the Rajput Princes to the 
British, but the internal sovereignty remained 
unaffected The Treaty of 1818 which embodied 
these provisions still regulates the relations 
between the British Government and the State 


Malhar Rao was well served by his able M)- 
nister Tatya Jog He died a premature death 
in 1833. Then followed the weak administra- 
tion of Hari Bao and his son. In 1844 Tukoj! 
Rao II ascended the throne; but as he was a 
minor, the administration was carried on by 
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a Regency which was fortunate in haying Sir Ro 
bert Hamilton, the Resident ag its Adviser Lhe 
prosperity of the State revived a great deal 
during this administration and the progress was 
maintained after the Maharaja axsumed powers 
in 1802 It wis inturupted by the outbr ik 
of Mutiny in 1857 in British India This wave 
of divaffcction did not Icave some of the State 
troops untouchid JYhe Maharoja with hi 
adhcrents and the rcmumning troops remained 
however staunch to the Britts.h and gave cvery 
ossible assistance to the British authorities at 
ndore, Whow and other places which was rc 
Cognised by the British Government The 
Maharaja died in 1886 after having effected va 
rious r forms in the »ndministration and raised 
the position of the Statc to a high degree of 
prosperity ind honour He wis succeeded bv 
Shivaji Rio who reigned for 16 ycars and will 
bo specially remembered for nis bencfiecnt 
Mt asurcs im matters of education sanitation 
medical reliof and abolition of tiimsit dutks 
The present Maharaja suce cded in 1903 while 
yet a minor ‘The Regency Administration 
continued till 1911 and it deserves credit for a 
numbcr of reforms effected in all the | ranches of 
administration Lhe policy of th. Regency 
hy been maintained by the Msharaja and since 
his assumption of powers the State has advanced 
in education in general including fcmale educa 
tion commerce and industmal developments 
municipal franchise and othcr representative 
institutions This prosperitv 15 speually re 
tected in the Indore city the population of which 
has risch by 40 per cent The arty has 4 first 
grade Collge 3 High Schools ind 1 Sanshnt 
College, with a numb r of other Medical and 
Ldutational institutions An Institute of 
Plant Industry for th improv ment of Cotton 
is locat d at Indor It has dso 7 Syimning 
ang Weaving Mulls with two more ncaring 
completion and a numbcr of factories 


During the War of 1914 the Maharaja pliced 
all his resources at thc disposal of the British 
Government Hi. troops took part in the vu 
rious theatres of war wid the contribution of 
the State tow irds the War and Charitabk J unds 
in moncy was 41 likhs and its subscriptions to 
the War Loans amounted to Rs 82 lakhs, 
while the contnbutions from the Indore peopl 
amount¢d to over one crore This assistance 
received the recognition of the British Govern 
ment In the admimistrition His Highness 15 
assisted by’his Prime Minister and a Council 
The State Army consists of about 3,000 officcrs 
and min The State 15 traversed by the Nolkir 
State Ruilway the principal Station of which 
is Indore R M Railwayand B B &C I Rail 
way and the U B Section of the G I P Rail 
way Besides the trunk roads, there are 600 
mils of roads constructed and maintained by 
the State The reforms introduced were the 
(stablishment of State Savings Banks, Schenx 
of life Insurance for State Officials, establish 
ment of a I«gislative. Committee, comprising of 
even ¢clected Membcrs out of a total of nin 
Members introduction of the scheme of (om 
pulgory Piimary Education in the City of In 
doro, and measures for expansion of education 
in the mofussil, 


as chicf imports are —Cloth, Machinery, 


, Sugar, Salt, Metal and Kerosine Of of the 
value of 3,16,24,000. 
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Th« chief exports are —Cotton, Cloth, Lobacco 
and C reals of the value of 4,12 00 000 


(loth manufactured if the lucal mills was 
valucd at n arly two crores and the local trade 
in Wheat was stimated at one crore 


"The area of the State fs 9520 square miles 
Nis a icvenuc of about on crore and forty two 
akhs 


His Highness is a keen sportsman and has 
trivelled extensively in India and Europe 
He has one son Prince Yeshwint Rao Holkar 
and one daughter, 


Bhopal —The principal Mussalman State in 
Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Muhammadan Statee 
of India The ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Khan, a Tirah Afghan He was 
granted a Sanad of Balrama and Nazirabad 
Purgannahs in rcopnition of his meritorious 
arvices to the Lmycror of Dilhi With the 
disintegration of the Mogul Lmpire Bhopal State 
developed into an inicpcndent State In the 
carly part of the 19th century, the Nawab 
successfully withstood the inroads of Scindia 
and Bhonsla and by the agreement of 1817 
Bhopal undertooh to assi*t the British with a 
contingent force and to co operate «against the 
Pindar: bauds 


The present miler of the State, Her Highness 
Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum cr Gcs! 
GQGCIE GBF 18 the third in the successive 
line of lady rulers who have ruled the destinies 
of the Stite with marked ability Having 
succeded in 19/1 she personally conducts 
and has introduc d a number of reforms in the 
administration of her State The names of 
me bers of Her Highness’ State Council are 
given below in order of precedence — 


1 khan Bahadur Mulvi Mohammed Ma- 
tanu7zaman Khan BA,FS8, Member, Revenue 
Department 


2 Dabirulmulk Khan Bahadur Sir Israr 
FAlasan Khan Kt CIF, Member, Home Depart 
ment 


3 Rai Bahadur Munsh: Oudh Narain Bisere 
va, BA , Member, Counci) Affairs and Education 
Te partment 


Her Highness has kept the Political 
Department under her direct control. The 
secretary in charge of the Departmcnt ts 
hazi Ah Haider Abbasi, Along with other 
Troops, th. State maintains one full strength 
Pioner Battalion for Impenal Service ‘The 
Capital, Bhopal city, situated on the Northern 
bank of an extensive lake is the junction for 
the Bhopal Ujjain section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway 


Rewa —Thia State hesin the Baghell hand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisions sepa: 
rated by the scarp of the Kaimur range The 
area 18 13,000 sq miles with a population of 
14 lakhs Its Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs dei- 
cended from the Solanki clan which ruled over 
Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cen 
tury In 1812, a body of Pindariea raided 
Mirzapur from Rewa territory and the Prince, 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a traaty 
acknowledging the protection of the Bri 
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Government During th. Mutiny Rewa 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then various parganas, which had been seized 
by the Marathas, were restored to the Rewa 
Chief The present chief 13 H H Maharaja 
Gulab Singhji Bahadur who was born 1n 1908 
He was married 1n 1919 to the sister of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur Upon 
the death of his father Co) H H Maharaja Sir 
Venkat Raman Singh Bahadur, on 380th Ucto 
ber, 1918, H H Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha 
dur succeeded to the gadd1 on 3ist October 
aga minor During the period of minority the 
State was administered by a Counc] of Regency 
with H H Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh Bahadur 
Colonel KO8!1,EOVO ADC, of Rutiam as 
Regent H H Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur 
attained majority im 19.2 and was invested 
with fullruling power on 31st October, 1922 
by H L the Viceroy andthe aiministration ot 
the State is now carrnd on by him with the 
aid of four (cmmuissioncrs His Highness has 
got a son and her namd Mahaiay Kuma) 
Martand Singh), bornon loth March 1923 


His Highness second marriage with the 
daughter of H H Maharaja khishengarh was 
performed on the 18th Tebruary 1925 


Dhar —This State under the Agency for 
Southern States in Ccntral India takes its nam 
from the old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paiamara Rajputs who ruled 
over Malwatrom ninth to the  thrtecoth 
century and from whom the present chicfs of 
Dhar—Powar Marathas—claim descent In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Chief of Dhar Anand Bao was one of the 
leading chicfs of Central India sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa But in 
1819, when atreaty was made with the British 
the State had become s0 reduced that 1¢ consist 
ed of little more than the capital The ruler ts 
{Lt ColoneclH H Mihirya Sir Uday Rao Powar 
Sahib Bahadur, KC SI,kKUVO KB whowsa 
born in 1886, and has control of ull ena) crim 
nal, and all administrative matters There are 
22 fcudatories of whom 13 hold a guaantes 
from the British Government I'he averaz ex 
penditure is about 18 lakhs Rao Bahadur kh 
Nadkar 1s Dewan of the State 


Jaora State —This State 38 in the Malwi 
Agency covering au area of about 699 square 
milks with a total population of 85817 and 
has its headquartcrs at Jaoratow: Ihe (hifs 
of Jaora claim desc nt from Abdul Mand Khan 
an Afghan of the I'ajik Khel from Swat, who 
came to India to acquire wealth The first 
Nawab was Ghafur Ahan who oftained the 
State about the yea 1808 The pres nt chicf 
is It Colonel H bakhruddowlth, Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Iftikhar Ali Khan Saheb Bahadur 
Saulat Jang,K O01 who was born m 1883 and 
is an Honorary Lt -Coloucl in the Indian Army 
The administration is at present controlled by a 
Council of State of which His Highness the 
Nawab ig the President. Khan Bahadur Sahib 
sada Mohammad Serfraz Ali Khan is the Chief 
Secretary and Vice-President of the State Council 
The Council is constituted of a Prisident, a 
Vice-President and seven other members whost 
names are (1) Pandit Amar Nath Katju, B 8¢ 
LL B. { Revenue Seeretary); (2) MunshiRam Daya! 
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(Financial Secretary), (3) Mr Sirajyur Rehman 
Khan Bar at Law, (Judicial Secretary), (4) 
hhan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad ‘Sher Ali 
Ahan, (Military Secretary), (0) Sahibzada Mo- 
hammad Mahbub Ali hhan (Private Secretary). 
(6) Sahibzada Mohammad Safdar Ali khan, 
(Council Secretary) and (") M VY Gopala 
Krishnan, (Secretary, Development Department 
and Darector of Commerce and Industres) The 
soil of the Statc 1s among th mchest in Malwa 
beme manly of the best black cotton vanets 
b aring «xcelicnt crops ot poppy The average 
innuilicvenue 18 Rs 10 lakhs 


Rutlam—lIs the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency It covers an area of 871 square 
miles including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
kushalgarh Chitship which pavs an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar The Statc was 
founded by Raja Ratansingh}) a grcat grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur in 1052 The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa and important caste ques- 
tions are mfcrred to iim for decision The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjyan Singh, 
KCSI KOYO,ADO toH BR H the Prince 
of Wales who was born in 1880 educated at 
Daly College Indor, rece1ved military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with fnll 
powers in 1898 His Highness arved in 
the war in France and Egy pt from 1915 to 1918 
Vas mentioned in despatchs and recived 
the Criox d’Officiers de Icgion d Honneur 
Salute 13 guns local 1> guns 


Dewan—Rai Bahadur B N Zutshi, oBE, 
BA, LLB 


Datia State —Th: rulers of this State in the 
Bundelhhand Agency arc Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha hous Ihe territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rae 
in 1626 and this was extended by conquc st and 
by grants from the Delhiemperora The present 
ruler is H H Mahuraja l okendra Sir Govind 
Singh Bahadur KOSI who was born in 1886 
and succeeded in 1907 TT H, enjoys a 
salute of 15 guna ‘The heir apparcnt, Baja 
Bahadur Balbhadra Singh (6 1907) has marricd 
a daughtir of thu Maharaja Bahadur of Bal- 
1ampur 


t 

Orchha State —The rulers of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be de «endants of 
the Gaharwars of Benarrs It was founded 
as anindependcnat Statein 1048 AD It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812 The preant ruler 
18 His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, @cs1 
G@crr, who was born in 1854 He has the 
ty redutary tiths of His Highness Saramad }- 
rijhai BundcIkhand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai 
Bahadur The prosent chief enjoys a salute 
of 17 guna The State his a population of about 
330,032 and an area of 2,080 square milks The 
capital is Tikamgarh, 86 miles from Lalitpur Sta- 
tion, on the GTP Railway Orchha, the old 
capital has fallen into decay but is a place of 
interest on account of its magnificent buildings 
of which the finest were erected by Maharaj B 
Singh Dco the most famous ruler of the State 
(1605-1627). 
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GWALIOR. 
Resvient--I.. M. Crump, C.LE. 


BHOPAL. 
Politwal Agent—Major C H Gabril, 6.v D 


BUNDELKHAND. 
Political Agent—J. A. O. Fitzpatric , C..F., 
0.B.E, 


BAaGHELKHAND. 
Politwal Agent—J. A. O. F zpatnick, C.1LE., 
C.B.E. 
Sikkim, 


Sikkim 1s boundcd on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-cast by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Vallcv in Tibet. | 
The mao axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
cast and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet The Simgalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separatc Sikkim from Nepal on the, 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila ra 
peaks of Kinchinju 
the highest mountains wu un wus case Vavia 
range which is much loftier than that of 
oe, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya 

1 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurhhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of sikkim and 
at the close of the warthe Baia was ruwarded by 
a consiicrable cession of territory In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. | 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State 1s thiniy populated, the area bein 
2,818 square miles, and the population 81,721, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most 1m- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening | 
ofatrade mart but thc results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibctans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch ot a | 
infgsion to Ahasa, where a new convention was 
signed. ‘frade with the Brifish has increased 10 
recent years, and is now between 40 gnd 50° 
lakhs yearly A number of good roads have been 
constru in recent years. The present rukr, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir T Namgval, 
K.0.1.E., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
His Highness wae invested with full r ling 
powers on the 6th April 1918. The title of 
& O.1.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918 and K.C.1E. on lst Janu- 
ary 1923. The avcrage revenue 18 Ra. 4,02 422. 


Politueal Officer in Sikkim :—Major F. M. 


Bailey, 0.1.5. 
Bhutan. 


Bhutan cxtends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
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adjacent to the northern border of Hastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its arca is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhiste 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
Che country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
rek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced 1n 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Bihar and Britigh aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexcd. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State's relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactonly regu- 
ated. The Statc tormerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment 10 consideration of the erssion in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in J anuary 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
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Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
tereneé in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
iricnd]y attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their rukr, the Tongsa Penlop 
weompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. Ior these services he was made 
a K C.1E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital The 
ruler 1s now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.CSL, A.C1L. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 

nominally two supreme authorities, the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Taja is regarded as 
a viry high incarnition of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there arc several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two 15 allowed to elapse, 
abd his remcarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or roy}alfamily of Bhutan 


Cultiy ation 18 backward and the chicf crop 18 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 


Nepal. 


The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 mules along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
lasas. It has an area of about 56,000 equare 
mils, with a population of about 5,580,000, 
chicfly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
18 mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29,002 fect) 
and others of shghtly less altitude. The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings, The Gurkhas under Pnthvi Narayan 
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Shah overran and conquered the different Bahadur this system of government kas been 
kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, clearly laid down and defined The sovereign, 
and other places during the latter half of the or Maharajadinraja, as he 18 called, is but a 
18th century and since then have been rulers digmified figure head, whose position can best 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the bu likened to that of the Lmperor of Japan 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, during the Shogunate The present King, His 
obtained from the sovercign the perpetual Majesty Maharajadhiraja Jribhubana Bur 
right to the office of Prime Minister of Ne- Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
pal and the right 13 still enjoyed by his descend- Jung Iva ascended the throne on the death 
ant In 180 Jung Bahadur paid avisitto Eng- of Ins fathctr in 1911 ‘The real ruler of the 
land and was thus the first Hindu Chief to leave country 18 the Minister who, while enjoying 
India and to become acquainted with the compkte monopoly of power, couples with his 
power and resources of the British nation Th official rank the exalted titk of Maharaja 
relations of Nepal with the Govcrnment of, Next to him comes the Commander 2n Chitf 
India are regulated by the treatv of 1816 and ' who ordinamly succceds to the office of Minister. 
subsequent agreements by which a represcnta 
tive of the British Government 18 received The prescnt Minister at the head of affairs of 
at Kathmandu By virtue of the samc treaty ‘\cpal is Maharaja Chandra Shum Shire Jun, 
Nepal maintains a Representative at Dclh: Hahadur Rana GCB GUSI GCOMW GCTO 
and her treaty relations with Tibet alow her pcL Hon Genl British Army Hon (oa! 
to keep a Resident at Lhassa of her own Jlourth Gurkhas, Thong Iin Pimma kohanp 
Her relation with China 1s of a frmendly Wang Syan (Highcstrankinthc Chines organ) 
nature Ever since the conclusion of the sation) Grand Ofheter dc la I¢gion d Honneur 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the Prim Wumister Marshal and the Suprem Com 
British Government have steadily been main mandcrin Chef of all the Nepales Lorcecs 
tained and during the rule of the present Prime Nepal June 1901 
Minister it has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and monty | Race wheat and maize form the chief crops 1D 
which has been given and which was apprecia the lowlands Mineral wealth 1s supposed to be 
tively mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia great but, like other sources of revenue has not 
ment and by Mr Asquith 1n his Guildhall speech been dcveloped ommunications in the dtate 
in 1915 The message from His Majesty the are primitive, but since 1910 the Government 
hing Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister has alrcady undertaken the construction of a 
sent on the termination of hostilities and pub -ood and permanent road for \chicular traffic 
lished at the time as also the Viceroy’s vakdic from Raxaul to Bhimphedi—the base of a steep 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
eve of their return home after having laudabl, country from British India—and also has installed 
fulfilled their mission im India eloquently and a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 
gratefully acknowledged the valuable saa proper covering a distance of 14 miles He has 
rendered by Nepal during the four and a half also put up a telephone over this route con- 
years of war To further strengthen and necting the capital with the trontier township 
cement the bonds of frindship that havc of Birgunge near Raxaul Thc revenue is about 
subsisted so long between the two countries two crorcs of rupccs per annuin§ The standing 
the present Prime Ministerand Mar-hal signid army 18 estimated at 45000 the highest posts 
new Trraty «f{ friendstip concluded betwee: in it being filled by relation» of the munister 
the Governments of Nepal and Great Britain The State is of considc1able archeological 
on thé 21st December 1923 interest and many of the sitcs connected with 
sccnes of Buddhas life have bern identified in 
From the foregoing account of the history of it by the remains of inscribed pillars 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of British Envoy—W H J Wilkinson, c1E, 
the Minister of the day Since the time of Jung cvo, 
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The Indian states of the North West ment of a political agency in Gugit, the ruler 
Froevier Provinces are Amb, Chitral, Dir of Chitralreceived an annual subsidy from the 
and Phulera The total crea is about British Government That subsidy was increased 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Mahomedan is 1,622094 ‘he average annual Amam ul Mulk, accepted tho advice of the Bri 
revenus of the first three 1s about Rs 4,65,000, tish Government in all matters connected with 
that of Phulcra is unknown abn aired and poe reart bes jpaptes 

1892 was followed by a dispute as 

Amb —Is only a village on the western ©°@Ut in e 
Bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala cesar by coe ptoagthg og ae 

Chitral —Runs from Dir to the south of dered in 1895 A war wasdeclared by Umra- 
the Hindu Kush range in the north, and has an khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
atea of about 4,500 square miles The ruling the Agent at Gilgit, who had bean sent to 
dynasty has maintaincd itself for more than | Chitral to roport on the situation, was besieged 
three hundred years, during the greater part of ' with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
which the State has constantly been at war with (April 1895) to their relief. 
its neighbours It was visited in 1885 by the The three valleys of which the State consisis 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the esta are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
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vated The internal administration of the 
country 18 conduckd by His Highness Bir 
Shujaul mulk KOII_ the Mehtirof ( hitral 
and the foreign policy 18 regulated by the 
Political Agont at Malakand 


Dir —The terntorks of this Statc, about 
5 000 square mikes in arca include the country 
draincd by the I aijhora and its afflucnts down 
to the junction of the formcr river with the 
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Bajaur Rud The Nawab of Diristhe overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
py tty chiefs of theclans Duir1s mainly held by 
Yusuf7ai Pathans the old non Pathan inhabi 
tants being now confind to the upper por 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known aa thc 
Bashkar 


Politwal Agent for Der Swat and Chural 
fiut (clon! L H S Jams cIL IA 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includs 6 
Indian Stat s covering, an ir aof 1064 sqnare 
miles Of these th Stutis of Pravancoic and 
Cochin represent an icnt Hindu = dynustics 
Puduhottal 18 th inheritance of the chicftain 
called the Tondiman [ ing inapalk an1 $ in tur 
two jetty States of which the first 13 rule 1 by a 
Nawil hicinth centre of two British districts 


Lstim ited 
Area Gruss 
Name 8q Popula Re venue 
miles tion mn lakhs 

(frup 4 
Tray ancore | 7 €25 | 4 006 06. 1Js 2u 
Cochin 1 ere 79 O19 65 6 
Pudubott a} 1 179 426 813 £272 
Bangang} all 25 36 69. 346 
Sandur 167 11 684 1 45 


These St ites were tren ht u to direct relation 
with the Government ot Indi1 on Octobcr ist 
1928 


Travancore —This State which hos an ar a 
of 76.1 84 square miles and ap ysulation of 
4006 002 with a revenue of hs) ~~ 0s 4 700 
oucupics «th southew st portion of th 
Indian Peninsula torminy 1n irregular trian.k 


with iff apex at Case Comorm dh 
eatly histors of ‘ravancorm 18 in) gcat 
pait traditional but there as littl loutt 


that H di the Maharaja is the rpran 
tative of the Chcra dynasty one of the thre 

grat Hindu dvnastus which erxcrciad sovere 
i,ntv at one time in Southern India ‘Lhe 
petty chicfs who had subsequently set up as 
independent rulirs within the State were all 
subdmed and thc whole country included 
within its present boundaris was consolid ited 
and brought undtr one ruk, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda +» Varma (1720958) The English 
fret stticd at Anjengo a tcw milcs to the north 
of Trivandrum and Lmlt a factory there in 
1684 In thc wars in which the Fast India 
Company were cngaged in Madara and Tinn 

\elly, inthe middle of the 18th century the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authoritica Travancore was rechoned as one 
of the staunchest allics of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty madc in 
1784 between the Kast India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore To protcct the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the Last India (ompany 
and in 1795 a formal triaty was concludcd, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan 
cor. from all forign enemica In 1805 the 
annual subsaly to be paid by Travancore was 
flacd at & Jakbs of rupecs 


TW H the Maharaja (¢ November 1912) 
nscended the masnul m scptember 1924 
Durlng the mincrity the Stitc is ruled ly Her 
foghness the Maharani Sctu Lakshmi Bays 
aunt ¢f the Maharnja The Gosernment 18 
conducted byalegent She work of legislation 
19 entrusted to a Council brought into 
cxistence in 1888 and as last reconstituted 
In 4921, has a moaomtv of non-official 
elected members The Council is invested 
with the yowers of voting on the tudget, 
moving resolut; ng ind asking questions inciad 
ing suppl mentary gqucs*ions Women are 
placed on a footing ofcomplete cquality with 
men in the matter of both  fianchise 
ind Membership Ihisi, the largest m a Ure 

f con titutional rform introduccd in anv 
Indian State A repr entative assembiy 
koown as the Sr) Mulam 1 opular Assumbly meets 
once a ycar Ite members who arc the elected 
r pre entitives of the pople are given an 
pp riunitv to expres cir ct to the Dewan 
th 1 wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the alministrative mca ures adopted from time 
totime ‘Lhe State supports a military force of 
1475 men Education has advanced consider 
ibly inruccot y ars and the State takes a lead- 
ing p’ ce in that respect Lhe principal food- 
olain grown isrice but the main source of ari 
cultural wealth is the cocoanut Other crops are 
Tepper aree. nut jack fruit and tamoca Cotton 
Waving and th making of matting from the 
LoIr am among the chief industrics ‘The State 
1s well provided with roads and with a natural 
s\stem ot bach waters besidcs canals and mvers 
navi, ibk for country crafts One line of 
rulway about one hundred miles fn length 
cuts acro » the State from east to west and 
thei ru stong the Coat through Travancore 
territory More railway) jin are in contem 
plation The capitalis Trivandrum 

Agent to tle Gocrnor Gineral C W kh 
Cotton,CIF ICs 

Devan MaunceE Watts BA, Bar at-Law 

Cochin —This State on the south west coast of 
India 18 bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore 
Ver; little 1s hnown of its early history Ao- 
cording to tradition the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territorv inright of desccnt from Cheraman 
Perumal who govirned the whole country of 
kerala, meluding ‘Ira\ancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab 
lished himself as an independcnt Ruler In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in tho following 
year thev builta fort and estabhshed commer 
cial relations in the State In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 


| Rajas of Cochin The influence of the Portu 


guese on the west ooast began to decline about 
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the latter part of the seventeenth century, and | ments are constituted on the British India model 


m 1663 they were ousted from the town of] The 


Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
ontered into friendly relations About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attackcd by the Zamo- 
tin of Calicut who was expelled with the assis 
tance of the Raja of Travancore In 1776 the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently tohisson, TippuSultan A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territorics which were then in 
the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 


His Highness Raja Sr Sir Rama Varmah, 
G@GC81I,GC1E, who was born in 1802 and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1899 having abdicated 
in December, 1914, His Highness Sri Sir 
Rama Varmah, GCE who was born on 6th 
October, 1898 succeeled to the throne and wae 
duly installed as Raja on the 2lst January 1915 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive Officer 1s the Dewan, Rao 
Bahadur T S Narayana I\er,MA,BL The 
forests of Cochin form onc of 1ts most valuable 
assets They abound in_ teak, ebony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees Race 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raixd on the sandy tracts and their 
products form the chief exports of the State, 
Communications by road and back waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
Shoranore to Ermakulam, the capital of the State 
and a Torest Steam Tramway used 1n develop 
ing the forests The State supports a force 
of 25 officers and 290 mcn 


Agent to the ov rnor Geiera C W I, Cotton, 
ClypIcs 


Pudukkottai —7his State 1s bounded on the 
north and west by [richinopoly, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore In 
early timea a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to thi 
Pandya Kings of Madura MRilations with the 
Laoghsh began during the Carnatic wars Dur 
ing the siegc of [nchinopoly by the krench 10 
17392 the Tondiman of the time did good scrvice 
to the Company’s ciuse by sending them pro 
visions although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a conscquence 
of his fidelitv to the Loglsh In 1756 he 
Bint some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s scpoy comman 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnc velly 
countries Subs quentl; he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Al: lis services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie 
nated (1806) Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja The prea nt 
ruler is This Highness Sr1 Brihadamba Das Sir 
Marthanda Bhairava Tondiman Bahadur, 
G OT.E., who iseighth in desccnt from the foun 
der of the family He succeeded in 1886 The 
Collactor of Trichinopoly 13 ex officio Assistant 
Agent tothe Governor-General for Pudukkottai 
The administration of the Stat«, under the Raja, 
19 entrusted to a Regent. The various depart- 
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principal food crop is rice. The 
forests, which cover about one seventh of the 
State, conta only small timber There are no 
large industries The State is well provided 
with roads but Pudukkottai is the only munici, 
pal town in the dtate 


Ayent to the Gorernor Gencral. CG. W, XZ 


Cotton, bsq ,CIb,ICS 


4asistant Agent lo the Gore nor- Gencrals P 
Macqueen, 108 


Bangeanapalle —Thisis a small State in two 
dctached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury pass.d from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hydtrabad Tue control over it 
was ccded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800 The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Faz Ali Ahan Bahadur Ihe chief 
food-grain 1s cholam ‘lhe Nawab pays no tri- 
tute and maintains no military force She 
1evenue of the Stat is over 3 lakhs Thc Nawab 

hy) 38 a salute of 3 funs 


igent tothe Gore no Ceneral CW EL Ootton, 
CIk,ICS 


A sistant A ventto tie Cove nor ( nerl—L A, 
Cammiader, B 4, Bar at law 


Sandur —The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary, the Collector of which is 
the Assistant to the §GovernorGeneral 
Agent After the dcstruction of the 
J mpire of Vijayanigar in 1560 the State came 
to be held by a mi inde pc nd ot chicfs under the 
nominal sovereignty of thc Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chitfs, a Poligar of 
Budar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Raja named Siddoj1 Rao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chicf 
Sivajl, they were Senapathy«s of Sivaji In 
Siva Rao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers Civil and Criminal In 1876 
th title of Raja was confcrred on the Chief as a 
bh reditary distinction the present Ruler 18 
Raja Srimanth Venkata Rao Kao Saheb He 
was born in 1802 He marred Rani Srimanth 
Tura Raj, sister of the late Raja of Akalhot, 
in the Bombay Presiduncy The State 1s 
administered by the Raja and th Dewan 
(MehcrbanT Kamachindra Aj yar) The Raja 
} ays no tribute and maintains no muitary force 
ihe most important staple crop is cholam 
Te ak and sandalwood are found 1n small quanta- 
tits in the torests 


The muincrals of the State possoss unusual 
intrest The hematites found Jn it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India An outcrop 
nar the southirn boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 fect in height, which appar ntly con- 
sists entirely of puri stcc] grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intens. hardness Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has becn killed by the cheaper English 
iron Mangancse deposits have also becna found 
in thre: placs, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore wor transporti.d 
by one company. 


Assistant Ag: nito the Governor-Gereral ; A. G. 
Duff, Og 
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STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Owing to the lirge number of Stites concern 
ed and the interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfcr of 
States under the Bombay Governm nt to ject 
pohtical relations with the Gover sment of India 
(which was advocatid in thc Montagu 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional R 
form) had becn delay d= [he firat stage Of that 
process, however, was carried out in October 
1924, when a new tu idency was created in 
dircct relation with the Govcr ment of India 
cCmprising the whole of the compact are: 
making up the Kit ™iawar Cutch = and 
Palanpur Agetcks under the G virnment of 
Kombay 

Resident of the First Cliss and Agent to the 
Governor-General in the Stats of Wester 
India — C Watscn CIE IC8 

Judicial Commission r in the Statcs ot 
Westirn India —J Murphy 1¢8 

Kathiawar Agency —Kathawar is the 
peninsula or western portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay It» extreme length i» about 
220 miles and its great et breadth about 16. 
miles, the area being 23445 square miles Of 
this total about 20582 square miles with a 
population of 2,042 535 is the territory forming 
the Agency frm rly subordinite to th 
Government of Bombay, established in 1822 
having under its control nearly 200 separate 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them 
selves the greater portion of the peninsula 
The Kathiawar Agency wis divided for adminis 
trative purposes into tyo divisions, Western 
and Eastern hathiawar Stites (four prants— 
Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath and Golilwar) and 
the States have since 1863 been arranged 11 
seven classes 

Bhavnagar — [8 State hics at the hevd and 
West side oi the Gulf of Cambay Lhe Gohe. 
Rajputs to which trib the Rukr of Bhavnagar 
belongs are said to have settled mm the counti 
about the year 1260, under Sajaky from who 
three sons—Ranoji Saranji and Shahji—ar 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar 
Jathi and Pahtana An intimate connexion 
was formed bitwern the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar tn the eighteenth cntury when 
the chief of that State tooh pains to destroy thr 
pirates which infistcd the neighbouring seas 
[he State was split up when Gujarat and ha 
thiawar weresdivided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar, but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated im the hands ot 
the British Government yn 1807 Lhe Stati 
pays an annual tribute of Rs 1 28 060 to th 
British Government Rs 3541 80 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda and Rs 22 8)8 as Zortalbito Juna 
gadh During the minorty of His Highness 
the Minor Maharaja Kishna Aumarsinhy who 
succeeded to the gadi on the death of his father 
Maharaja Sir Bhavsinby}, KOSI, ont7th July 
1919, the administration of the State has been 
entrusted to a Council of Administration ‘Lhe 
Council consists of Sit Prabhashankar D Pat 
a KO1#, as Prealdent, and Lt, Colonel RC 
ae a8 Vice-President. The other members of 
a qouncll are Rao Bahadur T K Trivedi and 
on A Goghawals, M.A, LU8., Bar-at law 
is the noteworthy feature in the administration 
; complete separation of judicial from 

xecutive functions and the decentralisation of 


authority 18 another The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined and each within his own 
sphere 19 independcnt of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Council 

The chict products of the State are grain, 
cotton sugarcane andsilt The chief manu 
facturcs are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth Ihe Bhavnagar Statc Railway 18282 mils 
in kngth The capital of the Stateis the town 
ind yort of Bhavnigar which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and Carries 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markcts and harbours of export for cotton in 
kathiawar Bhavnigar supports 268 State 
Lancers and 222 Statc Infantry 

Popwation (in 1921) was 426 404 of whom 
86 per cent were Hindus and 8 per cent 
Mahomedans ‘The average income for the last 
five ycars was Rs 83,19 936 and the average 
expen liture Re 72 75,723 

Dhrangadhra State 13 a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearh 
one lakh ard an area of 1,167 square miles exclu 
sive of he Dhrangadhra portion of the Runn 
of kutch ‘the ruler ot Dhrangadhra 
is the head of the Jhala family of Rajputs 
originally called the Makvanas This Rajput 
lanis of great antiquity having mig 
rated to Kathawar from the North esta 
lishing itslf first at Patri in the 
Ahmcdabid District thence moving to Halvad 
ind finilly «ttling in its present seat Being 
the guardians of the North Fastern marcl es 
of Kathiaw u they had to suffir repeatedly from 
the at ecssive imroads ct the Mahomdans into 
that Pcaomsuli but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war they were confirmed in their 
posxssion of Halvad its Surrounding ter 
torn and the salt pans attached thereto by an 
Imperial J aman issued by Lmpcror Aurangzeb 
[he Stites of Vankamr Iimbd: Wadhwan, 
(huda Sajla and Than Lakhtar are offshoots 
from Dhringadhra His Hi.hness Maharana Shri 
sir Ghinshvamgnhy) @CIF,KCSI Maharaja 
Ray Siheb, isthe ruler of the State and the 
titular head of all the Jhulas The odminis 
tration 18 conducted under the Maharaja's 
directions by the Diwan Rana Shri Mansinhyi 
§ Jhali, cru The soil bemg eminently ht 
(o1 cotton cultivation the principal crops are long 
staph cotton and crals of vious kinds 
Excellent building and ornimental stone 18 
quarried trom the hills situated within the State 
Wadagra salt of an excellent quality sith 
Magnis3ium chloride and other bye products otf 
salt arc also Minttactured at the State Salt 
works at Auda which offer practically in 
éxhausdble supplics tor thelr manutacture 
The cipital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 76 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad a distance of 
40 mils, which 1s worked hy the B B & C I 
Railway An extension of this line to Mallya }. 
under contemplation 

Gondal State—The Ruhng Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock 
with the title of H H Thakore Sahib, 
the present Ruler being H H. Shri Bhag' at 
Sinh}i, @O1E. The early founder of the 
State, Kumbhoji I, had a modest estat- 
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of 20 villages Kumthoy II the most powerful 
Chief of the Hous widened the territorcs to 


almost their present limits by conquest, but Chiefs of the (hudasam1 tribe 


it Was left to the present rulr to develop its 
resources to the utmost and in the words of 
Lord Reay Governor of Bombay by its ‘‘im 
portance and advancd administration to get 
it recognised as a lirst Class State The State 
pays a tribute of Rs 110721 ‘The chef pro 
ducts are cotton and grain ind the chief manu 
factures are cotton and woollen fahrics and gold 
embroidery Gondal has alwuws been = pre 
eminent amongst the States of 1ts class for the 
vigour With which public works have been 
prosecuted and was one of the earliest pionccre 
of railway enterprix in hathiawar having 
initiated the Dhasa Dhoraj: hne, it owns the 
Dhaca Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Pailway and manags it along with the 
Jetalsar Rajkot Railwa, and H H Gaekwad 
Khiyadiva Dhary line it subsequently bw 
the Jetalsar Rajkot Railway in partnirship 
with other Native Statesin hathawar There 
are no export and import dues thc peop! hein, 
free from taxes and ducs (omparatively speak 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education Compulsory fc mal 
education in the State nasi cen recently orderd 
by His Highness Rs 18 lakhs have been spent 
on irigation tanks and canals and water supply 
t> the town of Gondal The Capital is 
wondal a fortified town on the lint between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 


Junagadh State —This is 1 first class State 
undirthe Kathiawar Political Agency ind Hes in 
the south western portion of the hithiawir 
Peninsula bitween 24° 44’ and .1° 53 North 
latitude and 7U° and "2° east ] neitude with 
the Halar Diviion of the province as its 
northern boundary and Gohelwad Print to its 
east Jtis bounded on the south and west by 
the Arabian Set She State is divided into 13 
Mahas It has 16 ports of which the principal 
are Veriwaland Mingrol ‘The principal rivers 
in the State are the Bhidar Ubcen Ozat Huiran 
Saraswiti Machhundri ‘Singhaod:, Meghil 
Vryni Raval and Sauth The capitil town ot 
Junagadh whuxh: one of the mo t picture sequc 
towns in Indi ‘5 situated on tli slope of 
the Girnat and Dati Hills while in antiquity 
and historia] Intcrest Jt yiclds to none 
The Upprrkote cr old citide] contains interesting 
Buddhist caves and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourhood i, honeycombed with cives or 
their remains = There ore a number of fine mo- 
dern buildingsinthe town Jhe famous Ashoka 
inscription of the Inuddinstic time carved out on a 
hig bolster of black granite stone 1s housed at the 
foot of the Girnar Hill winch 1s sacred to the 
Tains, the shivaitcs the \ aishnavaites and other 
Hindus To the south west of the Girnar Hill 
lung the extensive fore t of Gir comprising 494 
sq miles 823 acres nd 10 gunthas It sup 
plies timber and other natural products to the 
residents of the State and the neighbouring dis 
tricta and is unique as thc sole stronghold of the 
Indian Hon ‘The ares of tho State is 3336 9 
square miles and the average revenue amounts 
to Re 70,01 082 ‘Lhe total population accord 
ing to the census of 1921 was 465 493 of which 
368,003 were Hindus, 90091 Mahomedans 
7,216 Jains, 90 Christians, 53 Parsis, while 40 
were of other castes. Until 1472 when it was 
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conquer d by Sultan Mahone d P gra of Alime 
dabad, Tunagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
During the 
reign of the I mpcror Akbar it becvme a depend 
encv of Delhi under the Immediate authority 
of the Mughal Victroy of Gujarat Abont 
1735 when the representative of the Mughals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat Sherkhan Babi, 
the ancestor of the prusent Babli Rulers 
ap Hed the Mughal Govcrnor ind established 
his own tule ‘The rukr of Junagadh first 
ntemd mto engagemcnts wilh the British 
Government in 1807 Ih principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton bajri juwar 
“esumum wheat rice sugarcane cetcals grass 
timber stone castor seed, fish country tobacco, 
groundnuts, coroanuts, bamboos «te, while 
thos, of manuficture arc ghec molasses 
augircandy copp rind lrass ware dycd cloth 
voli and sly rembroid ry pottcrs hardware 
leither, bamboo fuiniture, ete Ihe State 
paves 2. tribute of Ry 28744 annually to the 
Pirsmount Power and 4% Peshkasth of Rs 
37.10 to His Haichness th Gackwar On the 
oth r hind, the Stat) cf Tunagidh reaives a 
trtute stvled Zortalb: imountinz to Rs 92 421 
from 134 Statcs a relic of the diya of 
Mahomedan supremicty ‘The Stat maintams 
Junazidh State Forccs the sanction d strength 
of which 15 173 


2 ‘The (huf tears the til cf Naw ib the 
pu cnt Niwab His Highness Mihabat Khan III 
i, the ninth im succession and seventn in 
descent from His Highness Babadurkhanji I 
the founder of the Baki family of Junagadh 
in 1730 A D Ha Highness the Nawab sahebd 
1 born on 2ri August 1900 and succ cded to 
he gidiin WQiL) visited Tnpland in 1913 14 
rc¢is d his cducition atthe Mayo Collem, 
Aym ro indhis been invested with full powcrs 
m Mirch 19.0 Huis Highness the Nawab Saheb 
is the Ruler of the Premicr State in hathiawar, 
ranks first amongst the Chicis of hathmwar 
exercising plenary powers and enjoys a salute 
of 15 guns personal, 13 permanent aud 15 local 
hao the territorial limits of the Junagadh 
State 

Ruler —His Highness Mahabitkhanji Ragul- 
khanji 

Her Appinnt —Mahomed Dilawarkhan)i 

Irn 6 Mahomad Himathhany: (born on loth 
Yebruary 1324) 

Prince Mahomad Shamgherkhinji (born on 
2n1 Taly 1974) 

Navanagar Stale on the sonthern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch has an area of 3 791 square 
miks The Maharaja of Navanagaris a Jadtja 
Rajput by caste, and hlongs to the sank 
family as the Rao of Cutch ‘The Jadojaa 
onginally entered Aathiawar from Catch, and 
disposa ssed the ancient family of Icthwas then 
established at Ghumli fhetown of Navanagar 
was founded in 1540 The present Fam Salib is 
the wliknown cricketir H H Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, who was born in 
1872 and succceded in 1907 Tho principal 


| ideo are grafn cotton and oll-seeds shipped 


rom the ports of the State A small pcarl fishery 
lice off the coast The State pays a tribute 
of Re 1 20093 per annum jointly to tho Brittsh 
Govcrnment, the Gackwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh The State maintaine 
two squadrons of Imperial Service Lancers. The 
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Capital is Jamnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 mules in ciscuit situated 6 mules cast of the 
port of Bedi Population 345,353 Revenue 
nearly Re 60 lakhs 

Revenue Secretary Gokulbha: B Desa), 
Bar at-law 

Polttwal Secretary Parshurin BR Junnarkar, 
BA, LLB 

General Secretary Hoirabhai M Mchta, BA 
(Cantab ), Sar-at-law 

Cutch —The State is bounded on the north 
and north west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south west by the Indian Occan Ite area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch is 7,616 square milks The 
capital is Bhuj where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri k hengaryji 
Savai Bahadur, €@C8I,GOlIE, resides Krom 
its isolated tion, the special charact(r of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling onal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has nore 
of the elements of a = distinct national 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay The earlist historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen 
tury The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815 There 
ts & fair proportion ot good arable soil in Cutch 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted forits beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance ILrade 1s 
chiefly carried by sea ‘The ruling chief 1s the 
supreme authority <A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional power in varying 
degrees in their own Estates and over their own 
ryote A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Kao 
‘Lhey were granted a share in the territorics of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
gency ‘The number of these chiefs is 137 and 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch 
is about 16,@00. The British military force 
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having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State 
now pays Rs 82257 annually as an Anjar 
equivalent to the British Government 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand 


Palanpur Agency —This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radhanpur, and a few minor 
States and petty talukas Its total area is 
6 393 square miles and the population is 518 566 
lhe gross revenue is about 27 lakhs The 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynasties of Delhu, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans tne Mughal Emperors, 
the Mahrattas and lastly the British The 
State from which the Agency takes its name 18 
under the rule of Captain His Highneers Zubda 
tul Mulk Dewan Mahakhan Taley Muham- 
mad Khan Bahadur, AC IE KCV¥O, Nawab 
of Palanpur His Highness jis descended 
from the Usafzai Lohan: Pathan an Afghan 
tribu who appeared in Gujarat in thi 14th 
century. The connection of the British Gov 
ernmcnt with the State dates from 1819 in 
which vear the Ruler was murdered by a body 
of nobles Two high roads from Ahmedabad 
pass through the State and a considerable trade 
tn cloth, grain sugar and fice 18 carried on 
The State pays tnbute of Rs 38 462 to the 
Gaehwar of Baroda The capital 1s Palanpur 
situated on the B B & C I Railvay, and 1s 
the j nection station of the Palanpur Deesa 
Branch of B B & C I Railway Itisa very 
old settlement of which mention was made in 
the 8th century 


Radhanpur is a first clasa State, with an area 
of J 160 square miles which 1s held by a branch 
of the Babifamily who since the reign of Huma- 
yun have always been prominent in the annals 
of Gujarat ‘The presunt chiefis H A Jalal- 
ud din Khanjyi the Nawab of Radhanpur 
He has powers to try his own subjects even 
for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agunt The State maintains a 
Police force of 208 ‘The principal preducts 
are cotton, wheat and gram The capital 
is Radhanpur town, a consxicrable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch 
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the territories under the rule of Indian 
Pimes and Chicis in the Bombay Prcsidency 
ixtend over an ata ot 28,030 square muls 
Thc characteristic feature of thi Bombay States 
18 the great number of petty principalities 
the rccognition of these Very numerous juns 
dictions js duc to the circumatance that the 
eatly Bombay administrators were induccd 
to treat the de facto exercise of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction by a landholder as carrying with 
it & quasi sovereign status In no of India 
is there a greater variety of principalities Some 
Of the largost are of modern origin, having been 
toundcd by the Marathas in the general scramble 
for te in the middle of tho 1 
the Rajput houses in the Gujarat Agencies 
irom carher times, Interesting traces 
7 


date 
of 


century but Courts 


ancicnt history aro to be found at Sachin and 
Janjira, whero Chifs of forugn ancestry, des 
eendod from Abyssiman admirals of th. Di ccan 
fleets stilh rumaim A few aboriginal Chiefs- 
Bhils or Kolis excrcise very limited authonty 


jin tho Dangs and the hilly country that innges 


the Mahi and the Narbada rivers 

The varkty of the relations which, under 
the terms of the several treaties, subsist between 
the British Government and the rulers of the 
different States, and the general superintendence 
exorcised by Government as the Paramount 
Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 
repreeentative of Government at the Princ 
Tho smailer and less important Sta 
arc either grouped together undcr the general 
supervision of a Political Agent or are looked 
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after by the Collectors of the distiicts which , 


thcy adjoin The position ot the Agcnt varies, 
roughly speaking, with the importanu of the 
State In som cases he does little mor than 
give advico and cxcrcist & general survcillance 
In other cases the Agents arc invested with a 
direct share in the administration, while Stat<s 
the Rulers of which arc minor are dirctly 
raanaged by Govirnmcnt Officers o1 under 
arrangements approvcd by Government Some 
ot the States are subordinate to othcr States 
and not in dircet r lations with the British 
Government In these cascs the status ot tho 
teudatories is vsuall, guarantiicd by Govern 
ment The powcrs of the Chicts ar mgulated 
by treaty or custom and range downwards to 
& mere right to collect revenue in a share ot a 
Village, without cmmimal or civil jurisdiction, 
as in the case of the petty Chiufs im the Mahi 
kantha and Rewa hantha Agcnctico 


The numbcr of Indian Statcs in the Bombay 
Presidency 1+ lol, with an arca of 28 030 square 
miles and population (1921) ot 8879 0% Lhe 
are divided for administrative purpos.s into 
the tollowmg Agencks Bilgaum Agency, 
Savantval Bijapur Agency, Jath Dharwar 
Agenc\, Savanur haira Agcncy, (ainbay 
holahba Agcncy Janjira holhapur Residency 
and southirn Maratha ( ountry States Agency, 
9 States (holhapur with 9 fcudatores Jam 
khand: Kurundwad Senior, hurundwad Junior, 
Mira) Scumor, Mira) Junior, Mudhol, Ramdurg 
and Sangli) Mahi hantha Agcncy 271 Statcs 
(principal States Idar aud Danta) Nasih Aguncy 
Surgana Poona Agcncy, Bhor Riwa hantha 
Ageney, 62 States (principal dtates, Balasinor, 
Bana, (hhota Udiipur, Lunawada, Rajpipla 
and Sunt) Satara Agenc\, Aundh and Phaltan 
dholapur Agency, Akalkor oukkhur Agcunty, 

ur Surat Agency, J ‘Statcs (Bansda, 
Dharampur and Sachin) and 14 Dang Chiefs 
Thana Agency, Jawhar Ihe table below gives 

















dctatls ot the ara ot the more important 
State, — 
Atta Popula <Appro\i- 
State in tion mate 
sq milee (10 1021) Hevenue. 
| | Rs 
Balasinor 189 44,030 $,91,902 
* Bansda | 215 40125 | 7,6, 
Barta | 813 {| 137,201 | 42,54,264 
Cambay 3a0 71,71e 0,23 76 
Chhota Udcpur 890 | 125,702 | 13,98,97 
Danta . 347 19,541 | 1,47,098 
Dharampur | 704 95,171 | 11,096,728 
Idar_ .. . 1,669 226,300 | 14,48,448 
Janjira 377 08 530 7,80,923 
Jawhar 310 49 662 546,280 
Khairpur 6050} 193152 | 23,41,050 
Kolhapur 3217 | 833,726 | 09,84,133 
Luinawada 388 83,136 8,71,784 
Se | Api? | 168,454 13°08'851 
‘ 917 4 yO 
Baja : 49 19,977 | 8,78,008 
Sangli .. : 1,136 | 221,321 00, 
Savantvadi . 925 206,440 6,381,030 
Sant .. 304 70,957 | 3,57,189 


| 
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__iapur Agency —This comprises the Satara 
Jaghir of Agen (9808 square miles in 
area), Onthe annexation of Satara, in 1849, 
Jath and Daphlapur like other Satara Jaghirs, 
became teudatories of the British Government 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghuir 
andin consequence of numerous acts of oppres- 
sion on the part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1874 to1885 The small estate of Daphlapur 
with an area of 968 square miles lapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Ranibai Saheb Daphie in January 1917 The 
Chicf ot Jath who belongs to the Maratta 
Caste, ranks asa first class Sardar He holds 
&@ Sadaad of adoption, and the succession follows 
the rule of primogeniture ‘Lhe gross revenuc 
of the State 18 about 8 lakhs chiefly 
derived from land revenue ‘The Jath State 
pays to the British Government Rs 6 400 per 
annum in licu of horse contingcnt and Rs 4,847 
on account of Sardeshmukhi rights. 

Poliwal Agent-—-R. G. Gordon, I.C8, 
Collector of Bijapur 

Dharwar Agency —This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur ‘Lhe founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawab 
of Savanur, whose conduct had been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
by the British Government The State pays no 
tribute The principal crops are jowarl and 
cotton The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 16,830 Tho mvenue 28 Rs 1,70, 300-11-8 
The present chief is Captain Meherban Nawab 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of Savanur 

Poltwal Agent J Monteath, IC 8. 


Kaira Agency — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India Factories were established 
there by the English and the Dutch It was 
established a distinct State about 1780, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 


8 last but one of the Mahomedan fiovernors of 


Gujarat The prosent Nawab is His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumfisani family of Persia, and 
was born on the 16th May 1911 Hus father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar All Khan, died on 21st 
January 1915, leaving him a minor The 
State is therefore under British Administration, 
The State pays a tribute of Ra 21,924 to the 
British Government Wheat and cotton are 
the ae 1 crops Thereis abroad ga 
line from Cambay va Petlad, connecting 
theB B & CI Railway at Anand Cambay 
fs a first class State having full jurisdiction 
Revenue is about eight lakhs The area of the 
State is 350 aquare miles, porestion 71,716, 

Poluiwal Agent: J. W. Smyth, 108. 

Admtnutrator. V. K Namjoshl. 

Kolaba ~—Thia Agency includes 
the State of in the Konkan, a cous 
covered with spurs and bill ranges and mn 
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intersected by creeks and bachwuters The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the Stats of Western India 
Made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State The chief 15 a Sunni Mahomedan 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian with a title of 
Nawab He has a sanad guaranteeing suc 
ceasion according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin 
gular independence thcre being no Politica) 
Agent and no interference whatever in its 
internal affairs About that vear the mal 
administration of the chicf especially in mattcrs 
of police and criminal justice became flagrant 
those branches of administration were in con 
sequence taken out of hishands and vestcd ina 
Political Agent Lhelast ruler, H H Nawab 
Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan Gcre died on 2nd Mav 
1922 and was succeeded by his son Sidi Muham 
mad khan born on the "th March 1914 The 
arca of the State » 377 square mil s and the 
population 9830 ‘Lhe average mvenue is 7 
lakhs The State maintains an irre gular military 
force of 231 Ihe capital i, Mourad on the 
main land, the name of Janjira belng retained 
by the island fort opposite The (het 1s 
entitkd to advnastic salute of 11 guna = In 
recognition of services rendered ae Connection 
with the warthe last rulr salut was rund 
on the Ist January 1918 to 13 guns ptrsonal 
and 13 permanent within the limits of ns own 
State from the Ist January 19.1 

Kolhapur Agency —kolhapur 15 a State 
with an area of 3 217 square milks and popula 


Southern Maratha Country States —The 
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tion of 833,726 Subordinate to Kolhapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji fhe ruling house 
traces its descent from a younger son otf 
Shivaji founder of the Maratha power The pre- 
Vaicoce of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
of Malvan compelled the Bombay Gov 
ernment to send expeditions against ho 
hapur im 176. and again in 1792 when 
the Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 178 > and to permit the esta 
blishment of factories at Malvan and holhapw 
Tnternal dissensions and wars with neighbour 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
holhapur Jn 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports the 
holhapur Raja was guaranted against the 
attacks of foreign powers while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States and to mfer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the Bmtiegh Government The 
princizal articles of production are rice joowar 
and sugar cane and the manufactures are coaree 
cotton and woolkn cloths pottery and hard 
ware The State pays no tritute and supports 
a military force of 692 The nine feudatory 
estates are administered }y their holders 
except in the case of cone whose hulder Is a 
inmor Kolhapur proper 18 divided into seven 
thas or talukas and two mahals and 1s man- 
aged by the Maharaja who has full powers of life 
and death The Southern Mahratta Railway 
pas%s through the State and 18 connected with 
hclhapur City ty a line witch 18 the property 
of the State 

Re ident and Senior Polidwal Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Soutlern Mahratta Country -- 
Lieut Col L OBn a 


Agency consists of the following eight States — 


Ara in Tribute to 
Name of State Bquare Population Biatish Average 
miles Covernment revenue 
Rs Rea 

Sangh 1106 { 221821 139000 128986 
Mira} (Senior) 342 82 5380 12 28 391 48 
Miraj (Junior) 1944 $4 605 ™ 389 340 108 
KurundwadSenior) 1d2 38 “60 961) 2 49 030 
Kuruodwad (Junior) 114 4 288 200331 
Tamkhandi H24 103 195 20 °16 719 457 
Madhol 368 | 60 140 26°72 3 97 206 
Ramdurg . 169 33 997 1 90 338 
Total 3 032 606 946 ] 87 754 37 47 229 


Mahi Kantha —This group of Stat:s has 
@ total area of 3 124 square miles and a popu 
lation of 450 478, including that of Idar, which 
is 226 851 The revenue is about 14 lakhs 
The Agency oonsigts of the firet class State of 
Idar and 51 small States Idar covers more 
than half the territor; It hasan area of 1 668 
sf bre miles and an average revenue of Rs 
12,24,7382, The present Ru'er of Idar, Lieuten 
ant-Colone} H 8, Maharaja Sir Dowlat Singh), 


KOSI 1s o Rajput of the Rathod clan He 
was born in 18 8 and ascended the Gadi in 
1911 His Highness had been on active service 
in Lgypt during the great war ‘The subordi 
nate ace! | Tagirdars are divided into 3 
classes The Jaghdars comprised in the class 
ot Bhayate are cadets of the Ruling House to 
whom grants have been made in maintenance 
or asa divarak Those known a3 Sardar Pat- 
tawatsare de-cendauts of the military leaders 
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who accompanied Anand Singh and Rai Singh, 
the founder of the present Marwar dynasty 
when they took possession of the Statein the 
firat quarter of the elghtecnth century and to 
whom grants of land were made by haraja 
Anand Singh in 1741 A D on condition ot mi 
itary eervice In the class of the Bhoomias 
are included all subordinate Feudatories who | 
were in possession of their Pattas prior to the 
advent of the prezent Marwar dynasty. The 
Pattas which they hold were acquired by their | 
ancestors by grant from the former Rao rolers 
of the State. The Maharaia receives Re 52,427 
annually on account of Khichdi and other Raj- 
Haksfrom its subordinate Sardars, the tribu- | 
tary Talukas of the Mah: Lantha Agency and 
others and pays Rs. 30,340 as Ghasdana to 
Gaekwar of Baroda through the British Govern- | 
ment Ofthe smaller states Polo and Danta 
are two important «cond clases Stites The 
names of their Chiefs ate Rao Shri Hamir 
Singh}i and Maharana Shri Hamir Singhy! 
Nine other Statcs are of some jmportancc 
and the remainders ate es‘ates belonging 
to Rajput or Koli Thakurs, once the lawless | 
t-udatories of Baroda and stall requiring | 
the close supervision of the Political Officer 


Politieal Agent—Major A S Meck,c ua 


Nasik Agency,—This consists of one State 
Surgana, lying m the north west corner of the 
Nasik Distnct. Surgana has an area of 360° 
square miles and a population of 14972 The 
ruling chief 1s Prataprao Shankarrao Dcshmukh 
who 18 descended from a Maratha Pawar family | 
He rules the Statc subject to the general 
control of the Collector and Political Agent, 
Nasik The revenue of the State 1s about | 
Rs 52935 

Rewa Kantha Agency —This Agency with 
an area of 4956 square milcs and a population 
of 665099 compris 61 Stats of which Raj 
pipla is a first class State, 35 are second class 
one is third class and the mst are cither petty | 
States ortalukas Among thos. petty States © 
are Sanjeli in the north Bhadarva and Umcta 
In the west Jambhughoda im the south east and 
two groups of Mchwas The 26 Sankheda 
Mehwas petty estates leon the right bank 
of the Narbada while the 24 Pandu Merhwas 
petty estates includmg Doda, Anghad and 
Raika, whith together form the Dodka’ 
oe are situated on the border of the 

ahi 
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The ieUowing are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal Status — 


— 














State au au con 

Balasinor .. 189 | 44,0% 
Bariya : 813 | 187 291 
Chhota Udaipur ‘ 873 | 125 702 
Tunavada 388 §3,136 
Narukot (Jambhughoda) 143 9,540 
Ra)pipla ‘ ae 1517 | 168 425 
Sunth . ‘ 394 70,957 
Other Jurisdictional States 

Gree an _ a 639 | 113,977 


—_—_——_— —~— — — 0 


Under the first Anluivada dynasty (746 961) 
almost all the Bewa hantha lands except 
Champaner were under the government of the 
Bariyas, that 13, Kol: and Bhil chiefs In the 
eleventh twelfth and thirteenth centurics chicfs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions took the place of the Kol: and Bhil 
leaders The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla aGohc! Rajput 


Rajpipla —This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada It has an arca of 1,5173 square 
miles The landsare rich and very fcrtile and 
except a few forest-clad nitls are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in the 
south-east talukas The family of the Maharaja 
of Raympla, H H Maharana Shri Sir Vijaya- 
sinjhi, KC SI, 18 said to derive its origin 
fism a Rajput of the Gohelclan Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State In the mills 
there are valuable teak forests The capital is 
Rajpipia which Is connect.d with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State 





Satara Jahagirs —Cnder this headimg are grouped the following States — 


ae 


State. 
Aundh és ar 4 ni ‘: 
Phaltan ae . i | ees « a6 se 
Bhor a ‘< ie #s es 
Akalkot oe tm ee ee a4 a 


Jath 











Area Revenue 

In sq Popu- in 

miles lation lakhs. 

~ Rs 

5Jl 64 060 4 
897 43,286 . 3 
925 130,420 5 
498 81,250 9 
981 82,654 3h 
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These were formerly fcudatory to the Raja of Satara. In 1849 five of them, including the 
Dafliapur Estate, which has since reverted to the Jath State, were placed in relations with the 
Collector of Satara, and Akalkot with the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahagir of 
Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona, and Jath to the Agency for the Southern 
Mahratta Country States. The latter has sincs been placed in relation with the Collector ot 
Bijapur. Theruling Chicfs are as follows :— 


Tribute to 
State. Ruling Chicfa. British 
Government 
; Rs. 
Aundh Weherban Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao alias Bala Saheb, ant 
Pratinidhi. 
Phaltan 2nc-Lieutenant Meherban Malojirao Mudhcjirao alias Nana 9,600 
Saneb Naik Nimbalkar. 
Bhor oa Raghunathrao Shankarrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant 4 684 
| Sachiv. 
Akalkot ‘Meherban Shrimant Vijayasinh Fatehsinh Raje Bhonsie Raj, 14,592 
| S heb of (minor). 
Jath Mecherban Ramrro Amritrao alias Abo Sahib Dafle.. «-| 10,129 





Savantwadi.—This State has an area of He enjovs asalute of cleven guns. He served 
925 square miles and population of 206,440. in France and Flanders in the Great European 
The average revenue is Rs. 6,81,030. Itlicsto Warand inthe Afghan War, 1919. The staple 
the north of the Portuguese terntory of Goa, crop is maize. The forests are rich in teakwood 
the general aspect of the country being es- and all sorts of jungle produce. There 3s a large 
area Pe eareeaue ae hg Saree tale scope for forest industries. 

e history of the State back to the sixth cen- : 
tury. So lute as the nincteenth century the pales charrkets apg AR oe apg the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 4 irpur State, a grea Po uv) P in 
the country was very much disturbed, The “!Md. It has an area of 6,050 square miles 


: . and a population of 193,152, and revenue of 
ita chief is Khem Savant V. alias Bapu over 26 1.khs. The present chief, H. H. Mir Ali 


aheb Bhonsle. Rice is the principal crop 4, : 
of the State, and it is rich in valuable teak, Nawaz Khan, belongs to » Baloch family 
The sturdy Marathas of the State ate fa- Called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
; : this family on the fall of the Kalohra dynasty 
vourite troops for the Indian Army and { Sind in'1783, the history of Khai bel 
supply much of the immigrant labour in the ad- °% ind in 1/88, the history o Pear perouee 
jacent British districts. The Capital is Savant- {% the gencral history of Sind. in that year 
Vadi, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadi. Mi Fateh All Khan Talpur aa alten ee 
at een cit ain ae bie chee his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
f fhe D, Ww ar sha. part 0 as clan ~ the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
miles and a ‘population of $1,250. Tn the ee oe an ay oe aT ae 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- Gis Hiceulerd (bY yas Teltieh Government in 
=o territory, which had formerly been part 4 treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
wis granted by tas Bajo Satan pe arth ta aaah of nd, wee meme fo he En 
; C roducts e af 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, subject | silaeede. chee nides, bobaceo, Fuller's saa, 
to the supply of a contingent of horee. In 1849 carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
after the annexation of Satara, the Akalkot Chief The manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and 
became a feudatory of the British Government. various kinds of silverware and metal work. 
Baria.—The State has an area of 813 ' There ig an industrial school at the capital 
Square miles with a population of 137,291 and where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., are 
is situated in the heart of the Panchmahale produced, The Railway from Hyderabad to 
abe The Capital Devgad Baria is reached | ohare te a ae Noga aaa rie a a 
y Toad from Piplod station on the B, B. & a. The rule of the Mir is patriarchal, 
©. 1. Railway, in a distance of eight miles : many changes have been made in recent years 


The average revenue of the State is about 8 | introducing greater regularity of procedure into 
lakhs. The State enjoys plen powers The | the administration. The Wazir, an officer sent 
Ruler Captain His Highness aharao Shree | from British service, conducte the administra- 
Sir Ranjitsinhji, X.0.8.1,, is the direct descendant | tion under the Mir. The State supports a 
of the Great House of Kichhi Chowhan Rajputs military force of 880 rank and file comyoercd of 
who ruled over Gujrat for 244 yeara with their , 216 Infantry, 72 Tranepcrt, 24 Cavalry end 42 
Capital at Cha er, with the proud title of | Band and Bag-pipes including an Imperial 
. Pavapatis. His family bas the noblest historical | Service Camel and Baggage Corps which is 139 
| Craditions. The state pays no tribute either to the | strong and served at the Front. 

British Government or any other Indian State ttical Agent: The Collector of Sukkur. 
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The Indian States— Bengal. 


Surat Agency —This 1s 9 small group of three second class States under the Political 





Agent, Surat. 
| Ara | Popula- 
State Ruling Chic fs. in sq. tion 
> _ miles | (1921). 
Dharampur .. | Maharana Shri Vijay adevji Mohande ): sca : 704 95,171 
Bansda Maharaval Shri Indrasinh)ji Pratapsinhj ‘ : : 215 40,125 
Sachin ~. | His Highness Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan 49 19,977 


— —_ 


The joint revenue of these States 19 22 Lukhs 
Trbute is paid to the British Government of 
Rs 9,154 There 1s also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country, known as the Dangs 
which has an ama of 653 square miles and a 
population of 24576 and ai revenue of 
Rs 24,307. The country is divided into 14 
Dings or States of very unequal area, each 
under the purely nomial rule of a Bhil Chief 
with the title of Raja, Naik, Pradhan or Povar 


Thana Agency —This includes the State 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District on a plateau 
above the kunkan plain It has an areca ofl 


_ Mubazarat . Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur. 
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310 square milcs and a population of 49,662 
and tevgnue of Glakhs Up to 1204, the period 
ot the first Mahomcdan invasion of the Dee- 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varti, not a Koh 
chic’, The first Kol: chict obtained his foot- 
ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when he asked for and nc ived as much 
land as the hide ot : bull would cover The 
holt chuf cut a hidc into strips and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State The present 
chvt is Raya Vikramshah Patangshah, who 
administers the State, assisted by a Karbhan 
undir the supervision of the Collector of Thana 
who 18 Politual Agent of the State 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar —This State, which at one time 
comprised almost the whole ot the Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
as the Duars, is alow-lyving plainin North Len- 
gal It has an area of 1,307 square miles a 
population of 592 472 and a rm venue of nearly 36 
lakhs. Bythe demise of the Jate Maharaja 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra Naravan 
Bhup Bahadur in December 1922 in England, 
hiseldest son Suvaray Kumar Jagaddipendra 
Narayan (born on December 15, 1915) suoceed- 
ed to the gadi at the age of 7, which necessitat- 
ed a minority administration under the guid- 
ance Ofa Regent. His Highness the Maharaja 
belongs to the Kshatrija Varna of Kshatriya 
origin. The present Maharaja has three sisters 

arajkumaris Ila Devi (aetat 9), Ajyecha 
Devj (actat 5) and Menaka Devi (actat 4) and 
one brother rajkumar Indrajit Natayan 
(aetat 6). Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba 
of Cooth Behar was appointed Regent under 
the wishes of the late Waharaja and adminis- 
ters the State on behalf ot her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, comprising four mem- 
bers at present, of which Her Highness is 
the President. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the famcus kingdom of Kamrup 
British connection with 3+ began in 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhutias, the assistance 
of the East India Company was invoked. The 
chief products of the State are rice, jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco. The capital is Cooch Behar, 
which is reached by the Cooch Behar State 
Railway, a branch from the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway System 

Tripura —This State lies to the east 
of the distr.ct of Tippera and consists largely 
of hills covered with dense jungles. It has 
an aren of 4,116 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 304,487. The revenue from the State 
is about 14 lakhs and from the Zemindari ip 
British territory a slightly smaller sum The 
present ruler {a Maharaja Bir Bykrani Kishore 
Deb Barman Manikya Bahadur, who Is a 
Kshatriya by caste and comes of the Lunar 
race and is entitled to a salute of 18 


guns He sructeeled the Ite Maharaja 
Kirendra Kishore Manikya Bahadur on 13th 
August 1923 and jis ouly 17 years of ave. 
The military prestige of Tripura dates 
back to the fifteenth ccntury and a 
mythical account of the State takcs the 
history to an evin earlier date Both a3 
rgards ifs constitution and its relations 
with the British Government, the State 
differs alike from the large Native States 
if India, and from those whih are classed 
as tributary. Besides being the ruler of 
‘Iripura the Maharaja also holds a large landed 
property situatcd in the plains of the Duatricts 
of Tippeia, Noakhali and Sylhct This estate 
covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an  indisi- 
ible Raj Disputes as to the right 
of succession hate occurred on the occasion of 
almost every vacancy in the gads producing 
in times gone by disturbances and domestic 
wars, and exposing the inhabitants to serious 
disorders and attacks from the Kukis, who 
were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
or other of the contending partics The prin- 
ciples which govern succession to the State 
have recently, however, been embodied in a 
sanad which was drawn up in 1904 The 
chief products of the State are rice, cotton, te, 
tea and forest produce of varions kinds, the 
traffic being carned chiefly by water. Owing 
to the fact that the Muharaja is too young to 
have full administrative powers the administra- 
tion Is conducted by a Council of Admjnistra- 
tion consiting (f the following mempers,— 

President ~— Maharaj Kun ar Navadwip Chan- 
dra Dcb Barman. Ve0c-President —Ral J C 
Sen Rahadur, (lent to the State by the British 
Government. 

Maharajkumar Brojendta Kishore Deb Barman 
and Thakur Protap Chan ira Roy, Af embers. 

Tho State Courta ore authorised to inflict 
Capital ¢ unish ent. 


Politwal Agent; Magistrate and Ccliectar of 
Tippera (ez-officw). 


The Indian States—Bthar and Orissa. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Under this Government there are the Chota 
Nagpur Ieudatory Statcs of Kharsawan and 
Seraikela and the Orissa Fcudatory States 24 in 
number The total area 1s 28 656 square milcs, 
and the total population 3957703 Ihc averaze 
Tevenue 18 Ks 81,65501 ‘The inhabitants 
aru hill men of Kolanan or Dravidian origin 
and their condition is atill very primitive The 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja’s family ‘The State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1793 
when in conseguences of disturbauccs on the 
tronticr of th old Jungk Mahals the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraihcla 
were compelled to cntir into ccrta n agrecmcnts 
rlating to the treatment of fugitive rcbels 
The chicf 1s bound when cull d upon tor nder 
service to the Birtish Government but he has 
n ver had to pay tribute His priscnt sanad 
was granted in 1919 He ¢rcroums all adm 
Nistrative powers erxccutive and = judicial 
bubject to the control of th Political Ajcnot 
and Commiaionr, Orissa leudatory Statcs 
The Bengal Nagpur Railwa\ runs throuth a 
part of the Statc. The adjoming State of 
Scrathela is held Ly the eldcr branch ot the 
Porahat Raja 5 family 


Orissa Feudatory States—This group 
of 24 dcpendent territori 81s situated between 
the Mahanad) Dclta and the Central Provinces 
and forms the mountainous bachground of 
Orissa §=he names ot the individual States 
are Athgarh Talcher Mavurbhan) Nuilgin 
heonjhar Pal Tahara Dhtnhanal Athmallih 
Hindol Narsinghpur Baramb,; ligiria Ahan 
Para, Najyagarh Ranpur Daspallaand Baud 
To these therc were added in 190) the follow 
ing States Bamra, Rairakhhol Sonjur Patna 
and Kalahandi from the (Central Provinces 
and Gangpur and Bona from the Chota Nagpur 
Stats The total population is 380474) 
with an average revenuc of Rs 78,31124 The 
Frudatory states have no connected 
Or authentk history Comprising the west 
em and hilly portion of the province of 

tissa they were never brought under the 
c.ntral governnfent but from the carlicat 
times consisted of numcrous petty princtpa 
litica which were moro or less independent of 
Ohe another They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races who were divided into innu 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman These carried on 
inucssant warfare with their newhbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other In course of time their 
hill retreata wore penetrated by Aryan ad 
Venturers, who ually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in thelr 
Place Tradition relates how these daring 
iterlopers, most of whom were Rajputs from 
he north, came to Puri on a ° and 
Temained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
bastics It was thus that Jai Singh becaine 
er of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 

a8 BuCceeded by his eldest son, while his second 
On salzed Keonjhar The chiefs of Baud 


and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stoch and a Rajput origin 18 also 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik Narsingh 
pur Pal Lahara Lalcher and Tigiria Nava 
garh it is allege d was founded by a Rajput 
trom Rewah and a scion of the same family 
Was the ancestor of the pres nt house of hhand- 
Jara On the other hand the chiefs of a few 
States such a8 Athgarh baramba and Dhen 
kanal owe their origin to favourites or dis 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa «=Lhe State of Ranpur 1s believed to 
be the most ancient the list of its chefs cov 
ring a Jxrud of over 3600 years It 18 
noteworthy that this family 18 of hhona 
origin and furnishes the ony known instance 
in Which amid many vicissitudes the supre 
macy of the original settlers has remained 1n 
tact The States acknowledged the suzer 
amtv of the y; iramount power and were under 
animplicd obligation to render assistance in 
Tesisting invaders ut in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orinsa nor their successors 
the Mughals and Marathas ever interfered 
with their internal administration All the 
States have annals of the dynastics that have 
ruled over them buf they are made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and long genea 
logical tables of doubtful accuracs and con- 
tain wiry few features of gencral interest The 
British conquest of Orisa from the Marathas, 
which took plauc in 1803 was immediately 
followcd bv the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States the chiefs of which were the first 
to cnter into treaty engagenicnts 


The States have formed tae subject of frequent 
1 gislation of a syxccial character They were 
taken ovcr from the Marathas in 1003 with the 
rvst of Orissa but as thcy had always ben 
tributary states rather than rcgular districts of 
the native governments they were exempted 
trom the operation of the general regulation 
system This was on the ground of exmditncy 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British nlations with the 
proprictors that would preclude ther bring 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British courts if that should ever be found 
advisable In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
af crwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 


The staple crop in these States is mce The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequcnt legislation of a special character 
The relations with the Brit Government 
are governed mainly by the sanads granted 
mn similar terms to all the chiefs in 1604. They 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, prvi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs, provid- 
ing for the settlement of boundary disputes, 
and Ree: the nature and extent of the 
control of the cal Agent and Con:missioner. 


Poluwal Agent and Commusioner ©. L. Philip: 
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The Indian States—United Provinces. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 
Three States‘ Rampur, Tehri and Benares two tracts having formerly becn ruled by the 


are included under this Government :— 


Area Popu- Revenue 

State. Sq Miles lation tn lakhs 
Rampur we! 892 453607 54 
Tehri (Garhwal 4600 318,482 12 
Benares F 875 362,730 26 


Rampur 1s a fertile level tract of country 
The ruler Colonel His Highness Alyjah Ll arzand) 


same dynasty. Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas, but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
trom the British the present State of Tehri. 
Durmg the Mutiny the latter rendcred valuable 
assistance to Government He died in 1859 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah; and he subsequently 
received a sanad giving him the nght of adop- 
tion The present Kajyais Captain H.H. Narendra 
Shah,c St The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides The 
State forests art very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber The Raja has full 


Dilpiztr-i-Daulat-Inglishia, Mubhhis ud-Daulah, | powers within the State The strength of the 


Nasir-ul Mulk, Amir-ul-Umra, Nawab Sir Syed state forces 1s 130 


The capital 18 Tehri, 


Mohammed Hamid Ah khan Bahadur Mustaid the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 


Jung, GCSI, GCIF, GCVO, ADC, 
His Imperial Majesty the King Lmperor 
3ist August 1875, descended from the famous 
Sadats 01 Bahera. Succeeded in February 1889, 
His Highness 18 the sole surviving representative 
of the once great Rohilla power in India He 1s 


to fect above the sea-level. 
pee e c 


Agent lo the Governor-General The Governor 


ofthe U P of Agra and Oudh 


Benares,—The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Ram, who entered 


the premier Ruler in the United Provinces, and , thm gervice of the Governor of Benares under 


rules over a territory of 892 square milcs with 
& population of 453,007. His Highness is an en- 
hightesaed Prince and is well educated in Arabie, 
Persian and English languages He 1s a keen 
bupporter of cducation for Mohaminedans, and 
has travelled extensively in America and Europe 
During the Mutiny of 1857 the then Nawab of 
Rampur displayed his unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government by affording pecuniary aid, 
protecting the lives of Kuropeans, and rendering 
other valuable services which were suitably 
recognised by the Paramount Power. Under 
the reorganisation <cheme, the State forces 
consist of Rampur Pioneers (including one 
traiming company) formerly known as Rampur 
Infantry 591; Rampur Lancers 331; Rampur 
Infantry (formerly called 2nd Battalion) @52; 
Artillery 205; Goorkha Company 153; Palace 
Guards 625, Band 40; and Cyclists 20. 


During the great War the then Rampur 


the Nawab of Oudh in the early eightecnth 
ecatury. His son, Balvant Singh, conquered 
the neighbouring countrits and created a big 
statc out of them over whith hoe ruled till 1770, 
Raya Chet Singh suceecded him, but was ex- 
polled by Warren Hastings in 1781 In 1794, 
owing to the mal-administration of the estates 
which had accumulated under the Raja of 
Benares, an agreement was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Raja ir his own right 
were separated from the rest of the province 
of which he was simply administrator. The 
direct contro] of the lattcr was assumed by 
the Government, and an annual income of 
one lakh of repees was assured to the Raja 
while the former constituted the Domains. 
Within the Domains the Raja had revente 
powers simular to those of a Collector in a 
British District, which were delkcgated to 
certain of his own ofhcials There was thus 


pu 
Insantry was seat to East Africa where it rendered | Coostituted what for over a century was known 


valuable services to the Imperial cause and 
returned to Rampur after a stay of about four 
years A detachment of Rampur Lancers trained 
Government Horses at the Kemount Depots of 
Bellary and Aurangabad while another escortad 
Government horas to Kurope. During the 
Aighan War the two Regiments were sent on 
garrison duty in British India. 


His Highness has three sons, the eldest 
Nawab Syed Raza Ali Khan Bahadur bemg 
the her-apparent. 

The State has an income of over fifty lakhs 
of rupees a year. 


His Highness enjoys a permancnt salute of 
16 gune. 


Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal).—This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
digting from a lofty serics of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. Tho carly history 
of the State ws that of Garhwal District, the 


as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benarep On the 1st of April 1911 these Do- 
mains t came a State consisting of the parganng 
of Bhadohi (or Kenrh) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the town of Ramnagar and Its 
ncigabourmg villages. The Maharaja's powers 
are those of a ruling chief, subject to certain 
conditions, of which the most im- 
portant are the maintenance of all 
rights acquired under laws in force prior to tho 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
tho control of the postal and telegraph systents, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servanta of the British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. The present ruler is Lieut.-Colonel 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, G.0.6.1.. 6.0.1 E.. LL.D., Who was bore in 
1855 and succeeded to the State in 1889. He 
is entitled to s salute of 15 guns and it & 
Hon. Lt.-Colonelin the Indian Army. His heir 
apparent is Maharaj Kumar Adjtya Narain 
Singh Bahadur, 


The Indian States—Punjab. 
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PUNJAB STATES. 


The 13 Salute States of the Punjab were trans- 
ferred to the Political charge ofthe Government 
of India with effect from the let November 1921, 
Area 30,746 square miles. Poyulation (1921) 
4,008,077. Revenue Bs, 3,02,95,684. 

These States may be grouped underthree main 
classes. The Hill States which Heinthe Punjab 





— 





Himalayas are held by families of ancient Rajput 


descent. Tothe south-west licsthelarge Moha- 


madan State of Bahawalpur. The remaining 
Sikh States of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala 
and Faridkot and the Mohammadan Chiefships 
of Malerkotla and Loharn lie east of Lahore in 


the eastern plains of the Punjab. 
The Ilst below gives details of the area, population and revenue of the 13 States : 














Name. | Area in Population {Revenue approximate 

oe miles enous of 1923) in lakhs, 
Bahawalpur 15,000 781,191 44,48,290 4°} 
Bilaspur (K ahlur) 448 98,000 3,20,750 3% 
Chamba 3,216 141,867 | 4,756,279 
Faridkot 642 150,661 | 17,$2,227 18 
Jind 1,259 808,183 25,00,000 25 
Kapurthala : es : 630 284,275 37,00,000 37 
Loharu : : : é 222 20,621 1,06,676 ] 
Malerkotla 167 80,322 14,038,525 14 
Mandi rn ee: 1,200 | 185,048 &,00,000 8 

Nabha ; he Bs . 928 263,304 22,45,337 22 

Patiala 5,412 | 1,499,739 1,15,18,000 1152 
Sirmur (Nahan) 1,198 140,445 6,00.000 b 
Suket 420) 54,328 | 3,860,000 33 

Total 30,746 4,008,07 3,02,95,684 


Bahawalpur.—This State, which is about 
300 miles im length and abcut 40 miles wide, 
18 divided lengthwise into three great strips 
Of these, the first is a part of the Great Indian 
Desert , the central tract 13 chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the Western Punjab; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the river 
valley, is called the Sind. The ruling family 
i, descended from the Abbsside Khalitas of 
Egypt. The tribe originally came from Sind, 
and assumed independence durmg the dis- 
memberment of the Durrani empire. On the 
rise of Ranjit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the British Governinent for 
an engagement of protection. These, however, 
were declined, although the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby Ranjit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of the Suticj, in reality effi cted 
hia object. The first treaty with Bahawalpur 
Was negotiated in 1833, the yearafter the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus. Jt secured the independence of the 
Nawab within his own territorics, and opened 
up the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej. During 
the first Afghan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance tothe British and was rewarded by 
& grant of territory and life pension, On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
time the administration of the State was 
in the hands of the British authorities. 
The present Nawab is Capt. H. H. Buku-ud- 
Daula, Nasrat-l-Jang, Hafiz-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Sadiq Mohamad Khan Buhadur Abbasi V., 
X.0.V.0., who was born in 1904 and succeeded in 
1907. During his minority the State was 
managed by a Council of Regency which ccased 
to exist in March 1924, when H. H. the Nawab 
Was invested with {ull power. His Highness is 


now asaeted inthe administration of his State 
by three Ministers and a (Chiet Munister, 
Nawab Maula Bakhsh, Khan Bahadur, CLE, 
The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. 
The Jauvore-Karachi branch of the North- 
Weatern State Railway passes through the 
State. The State supports an Imperial Service 
combined Infantry, 10 addition to other troops. 
Arid i8 Bahawalpur, a walled town built 
in 1/48. 

Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States '"— 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. St. Jolin, C.1.B., L.A. 


Chamba.—This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
Routh by the British districts of Kangra and 
dGiurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountamous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable serics 
of copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicles have been completed. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Meru Varma (68() and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahi] Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 


Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empirc, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
firs; came under British influencein 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Baja 
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Ram Singh, who was born in 1891, and 
succeeded in 1919 The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets ‘There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term ot 99 years, 
but the management of them has pow been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar The 
mountain ranges sre rich in minerals which 
are little workca Ihe prmcipal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North 
Western Railway Chambatown on the right 
bank of the Kavi, contains a number of intel 
esting temples, of which that ot lakshm 
Naravan, dating possibly {fromthe tenth cen- 
tur}, is the inost famous 


Faridkot ~The ruling family ot this 
Sandy jevel tract of land b longs to the Sidhu 
Barar clan of the Jats, and 15 dcscended trom 
the same stoch aS the Phulkian hous s Their 
occupation of Tandhot and hot hapura dates 
from the time of Ahbar though quarrcis wit) 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony 


The present Ruling Prince Jarzind 1 Saadat 
Nishan Hazarat 1 haisir) “ina Brar Bans Raji 
Har Indar Singh Bihadur was born in 1910 and 
succeded his tather im 1919 Under the orders 
ot the Government of India the administration 
of the State has bern entrusted to 1 Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sar.ar Indar Snch BA, 
and four membere [he State has an ara ot 
643 square milcs with a population of lof) 66] 
aud bas an annual income of 18 Jahhs Ihe 
Ruler 18 entitled to a salute of 11 guns ind 
a visit and return visit froin the Viecroy = ‘The 
State Forces consist of State Sappers and 
Mousehold Troops (Cavalry snd Intantry) 


dind —Jind 1s one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha) 
Its area 159 1,268 square miles) with 3 popula 
tion of 308 183 souls and an sncome of 2) Jakhs 
Lhe history of Jind as a separite State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Gajpat Singh the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and great 
grandson of the famous Phul, established hus 
Ponape Hw was succeeded by Rajya Bhig 
ingh, who greativ assisted Lord Lake in 1805 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837 =©In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded witha grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of Jand known as Dadri territory He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2od Afghan War (1878) ‘The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879 
succeeded 1m 1887, and invested with full powers 
fo 1809. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great Curopean War It sup 
ied 8,678 men to the Indian Army and 
mp7rial Service ‘Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakis, in 

gifts of cash, materials, animajs and loan 
His Highness enjoys a salute of 18 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which {s connected by 3 
at ide with raed er Western Railway 
wmcipal executive cér of the State js 

called ( Minister. 
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Ruler —Liecut Col His Highness Parzand<i- 
Dilband Rasikh ul Itikad, Daulat 1 Inglishia 
Rajai Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranhir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, @018,KCS1, etc. 

Kapurthala —ihis State consists of three 
detached pieces of tarritory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held ions 
both in the Cis and ‘rans Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab = In the latter lies the village of Ahlu, 
whence the family springs and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutley were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Ahluwalia Raja, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for the 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been tound to Ranjit Singh which Was remitted 

y the Government of India im perpctuty last 
Vear (1924) im recognition of th splendid war 
ncord and umtormly cfhaent administration 
of the State Ihe Bar) Doab estates are hild 
ly the head of the house as a jaghn in perpe 
tuty the caaland poli juredicticn remaining 
in the hands ot the Bruitvh autbortus kor 
00d sivices during the Vutins = the preant 
Mahirajas criandtather was rcwarded with 38 
grant of other States im Oudh whoch yueld a 
Very large annual income = fhe prescot Ruler 
NH Ho Moihariajs Sur Jazatpt Sinsh Bahadur 
(CST GCE Who wis tom am 1872 and 
succacded am Ja77) He was grantid the tith 
of Maharaja as an henditary distinction m 
1911 His salute was rained to 1> guns and 
he was made an Honorary Iieutenant Colonel 
of the 4oth Suhhs = The Maharaja was reccotis 
decorated by the hing of TPgyz;t with the Grand 
Cordon ofthe Nile and the Incnch Government 
has conferred on Inm the high distinction of 
Grand Offecrof Tagiond Honneur Ihe rulcrs of 
Kapurthala arc Sikhs and claim descent from 
hana hapur a membcr of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sihha the mayority 
ming Mahomedans Lhe chnf crops are wheat 
gram maize cotton and sugarcane the town 
of Sultunpur in this Statc 18 famous tor hand- 
paintec cloths dh main line of the North- 
Wusteurn Railway pasacs through yart of the 
State and the Grand Irunk Road runs parallel 
to it A branch railway from Jullundur City 
to Kerom pur pases through the State The 
Imperial Service and local Froops of the State 
have been re organized and are now designated 
at kapurthala State Foreen, The State 
Troops the strength of which was raiacd 
during the Great War arved the #mpirc in thet 
crisiaq in Fast Afmca Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan kronticr Primary c«cducation tn free 
throughout the State which apends a large 
proportion of its revcnues on itn cducation 
department The dtate also poracaaes = & 
Tegislative Ansembly which wan created by the 
present Maharaja on the otcanion of the Silver 
Jubilce of his reign in 1016. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 

rescnt Maharaja with a Palace of remar 

eauty and grandeur and with various buiki- 
juga of public utility The town boasts modern 
ainenities such as electric light, water-works, 


ate 
Pohiwal ‘The Agent to the Governor- 
General, Punjab States, : 
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Maler Kotla —TJhia State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the oast and south 
and by the Judhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Muler kotla are of “ Kurd’ 
descent who came originallvfromth Province of 

Sherwan and settlod ir the town ot ‘ Sherwan ’ 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanietan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler the old capital of the 
State in 1442 Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Lmperors 
As the Moghnal Lmpire began to sink imto 
decav they gradually became independent Lhe, 
w re in constant feuds with the newly create | 
aijacent Sikh States After the victory 
of Laswan pained by the British over Sindhia 
1p 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malcr Kotla joined 
the British Army, the Britwh Government 
succzeded te the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutie) and the Jumna 
Ibe State enfcred into politica) relations with 
the British Government in 1809 Ihe present 
Riler 18 Lt Col His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Al} Ahan Rahadury KOSI ACTE 
who was born in 1981 and succeeded in 1908 Het 
was created Hony Muyor in the Indian Aris 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt 
col in December 1919 

The chief products are cotton sugar poppy 
mi seed, mustard ajwan meth tobacco 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grams 

Lhe State mainta ns a company of Aappers 
Infantry, Casalrv and Artillery Jhe capital 
ts Ma'er Kotla The population of the town 15 
30000 souls Annual revenue of the dtate 1s 
about 14 Jakhs 

Mandi 1s an Indian “tite in th Punjib 
T litical Agency Wing in the upper reuhes cf 
lias rivcr which drams neil all ity arca 
Tts area is 1 200 square miles and it hes between 
319 23 North Lat and 76 22 Fast Lom, 
ind 15 bounded on the cast by Kulu co the 
south ty Suket and on the ucrth and we t 
by Kangra It has an itercsting history at 
considerable kength which finally resulted in 
Its entering into a treaty with the Baitish in 
1846 AD 

The present Ruler, Tieutenant Has Righness 
Raja Joginder Sen Bahadur assumed dull 
powers in kebruary 1925 His Highness was 
married to the only daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala m lecbruary 1923 
ind was blessed with the birth of an Inir ap 
parent in Deer mber 1923 


—- 


The Chief Ixecutive Officer of the State 15 | 


Captain Sardar Jina Nath Bar at Law, who 
has been designated as His Highness (hit 
Secritary The principal crops arc rice, Maz 

Wheat and millet Abuut three ffths of the 
state are occupied by forests and grazing lands 
It 18 rich in minerals ‘he capital is Mandi 
tonnded in 1527 which contains several temples 
and places of interest and is one of the chit 
Marts for commurue with Ladakh and \ arkand 


Nabha —Nabha which became a separate 
State in 17683 is one of the 8 Phuiklan States 
——Nabha Patiala and Jind, and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, It claims acalority being descended 


-—— 
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from the eldest branch It consists of two 
distinct parts the main portion comprising 
12 sepaiate pieces of terntory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts forms 
the City of Nabna and the Nezamats of Phul 
apd Amloh, the sccond portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south cast 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territorv as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha —_ Lhe State now covers an area of about 
1 900 squarc miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs Jhc« Stat¢ supyorts one battalion 
of Imperial Scrvice Infantry consisting of about 
00 men For the preservation of the peace there 
18 a Police torce consisting of about 500 men 
Lhe State 18 traversed by the main and 3 
branch lincs of the N W Railway and the 
BB & CI crosee the Arzamat of Bawal A 
large portion of the State is irmgated by 
the Sirhind Canal ‘The crops of the State are 
grain pulses bajri suarcane cotton wheat 
and barley to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opencd grain markcts and Banks nevar the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory the chief industres of the State 
consist of the nanufacture of silver and gold 
omaments brass utensils and cotton carpets 
lace and gota etc Thre are some ginning 
factorns and a cotton stcam press yn the State 
which are working successfully In 1923 an 
ingu ry was held into certain matters in dispute 
betwen the Patiala and the Nabha Durtars 
which sl owed that the Nabha Police had fabri 
cated cases against persons connccted with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through ti 3 Patiala Durhar The Maharaja cf 
Nabha who wag born in 1883 and succeeded his 
tather in 1911 abdicated in favont of his son 
who 18 a minor as the result of this affaar and 
the administration of the State has becp 
handcd over to the Government of India 


Patiala —This is the largest of the Phul 
hian Statcs and the pre micr State in the Punjab 
Its territory 15 scatikred and interspersed with 
small states and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British diustricts It abo 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on th. border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States Arca 5932 square mikes Population 
1 499,739 Gross income Rs one crore and 
thuty fivelakhs Itshistory a8 a separate 
State begins in 1762 Thc present Ruler, Major 
General His Highness Farzand i khas Daulati- 
Inglishia Mansur ul Zaman Amir ul Umra Mala 
raja Dhiraj Rajeshwar Sr: Maharaja i Rajgan Sir 
Bhupmdra Sing Mohinder Bahadur GC81, 
(CIE GCVO GBF ADO was born in 1891 
and succeeded in 1900, and assumed the rems of 
Government in 1909 on attaining majorit, His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personalsalute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
ccasors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat sugar cane, rapeseed cotton and 
tobacco A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ud by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Cana! 
distributaries It possesses valuable forests 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur Sunam Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc Bomdca possessing a Railway Hne of rts 
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own, Known as Rajpura Bhatinda Railway of 
108 miles in length, the North Western Rail 
way, the E I ilway,the BB & CI Ral 
way and the J B Railway traverse the State 
His Highness maintains a contingent of two 
regiments of cavalry and four battalions of 
infantry—one battery of Horse Artillery 


Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, it has render 
ed help to the British Government on all 
eritical occasions such as Gurkha War Sikh War 
Mutiny of 1857 Afghan War of 1878 79, Tirah 
and N W F campaign of 1897 


On the outbreak of the European War Tis 
Highness placed the entire resources of 
hs State at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King Emperor and offered his personal 
services, The entire Imperial Scrvice Con 
tingent was on active service throughout 
the period of the War and served on 
various fronts 1n Egypt Gallipoli Mcsopota 
mis and Palcstine, winning numerous distinc 
tions Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War and in 
addation to furnishing rearly 28 000 recruits for 


the British Indian Army and maintaiming, the ! 


State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contrrbuted substantially in money 
and material 

His Highness was selected by His Lxcellencv 
the Viceroy to represent the Kuhng Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinct 1p June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts o Belgium 
Lrance, Italy and Egvpt (Palestine) and recei\ 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Gov°rnments.—(a) Grand Cordon 
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Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and id) 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (2) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Roumania, 


Ayain in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilitics 
with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
on the frontier on the Staff of the Gencral Officer 
(omminding and the Imperial Service Contin 
gent was on active service towards Kohat and 
Quetta fronts For his services on the N W 
Frontier His Highness was mentioned in dep 
patches 


Sirmur (Nahan)—This 1s a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political con 
trol of the Agent to the Governor Gen-ral, 
Punjab States, Lahore Its history 15 said 
to date trom the lith century In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion but the Gurkhas 
wire invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingcat to the North West Tronticr Lhe 
present Chief is Lieut Colonel H Hi Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prahash Bahadur KCSI KCIL, 
who was born in 1887 and succeded in 1011 
The main agricultura) fcature of the State is 
the reccot development of thc hiarda Dun 
a fertile Icvel plain which produces wheat, 
gram rice maize and other crops The State 
toresta are valuable and there 18 an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started 1n 1867 but being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar 
cane crushing mills Ihe State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which pick 
in the Great War It was captured with 
General Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amara 


of the Order de Leopold (5) Grand Cross of | but the Corps has since becn reconstituted 
the Legion of Honour France, and (c) Grand | ahd has again gone on ser‘ ice, 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 


The Hkamti Long States have an area of 


the Shan States which are included in British 200 square miles with a population of 6 520 and 


India though they do not form part of Burma 


lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 


proper and are not comprised in the regularly latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 


administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parte of Burma 

The Shan States comprise the two Isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myit Kyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
five and thirty five Btates respectively which 
are under the Commissioner, Fedcrated Shan 
States 

Heawnghsup with an area of 529 squere 
miles and a population of 7,043 lies between the 
24 and 25 parallels of latitude and on the 96 par- 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin river 
and the State of Manipur 

Singaling Hkamti has an erea of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and les on the 
ath aad 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 


regpectirely, 


| 


| 


branch of the Irrawaddy 


The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 692 814) and the Southern 
Shan States (arca 36,157 square miles and 
population 847,618), form with the unadmini 
stered Wa States (arca sbout,2,000 square 
miks) and the Karenni Statcs a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 10th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102:d 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river 


The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belongtothe Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family, the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa ung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Astatic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tai Chinese family There ato also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tibeto- Burman 
family The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptiblv into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontie. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 
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The climate over so large an afea varies 
greatly, In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in snmmer is excessive, Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
9> Fahr, In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plams and open downs but the tempera 
ture on the billsis more equable. The rainfall 
hint from 60 to 100 inches in different loca! 
ties 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses maize, buckwheat, cotton, scssa 
mum groundnuts oranges and pineapples 

Land ig held chicfly on communal tenure but 
unoccupicd land 18 easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chicfs in accordance with special rules 
for non natives of the States Great spaccs of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appar to have found the latter 
a very paying proposition 

The mineral resourccs of the Statcs are still] 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silvcr and lead in the Northern 
states which th: y claim to be the mchest in the 
world ‘The Mawson area in the Southern 
Stites is also rich inlead Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade arc found in many places. 


Tashio, the headquartrs of the Northern Shan 
States District, is the termjnus of the Myoh 
aung Lashio Branch of the Burma Railways 
(178 mils) aud 15 aleo connectcd with Mandalay 
by a cart road, 


Jhe Bvrma Corporation’s narrow gauge 
private railway track 46 mules long connects 
their Bawdwin mine withthe Burina Railways 
system at Namyao. 


The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch hint Thazi to Heho 
(87 mules) which it 18 proposed to extend 
shortly to Tayaw in the Yawnghwe plain. 


Taungegyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in gize and importance Ihe largest state is 
Kengtuog with an area of 12400 squan mules 
and population 208 761 Thesmullest State is 
Namtok with anarea of 14 square miles and 
population 830. 


Halpaw with ap area of 4,400 square mules 
and population 181,450 is the richest State 
with a grossa revenue of Ra. 7,30,971. 


The Sawbwas of Kengtunpg Hsipaw and 
Yawnghwe and Mongnal have salutes of nine 
guns while the Tawngpeng Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 


Administration. 


Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898 the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State eubject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to bim and 
under the same Act the lawto be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
80 far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience aod not opposed to the 
law in force in the reat of Britigh India The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
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any State and to regulate the powers and 
sroceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
crtain modifications which have been made in 
the customary taw relating to criminal and 
civil justice have n ore or less maintained the 
sem independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Licutenant 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of state under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States haveagreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial kunds Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal] of crimina] and civil cases appoint 
their own officials and contri) their own 
subjecta under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Fubhic 
Works, Medical J orests Fducation Agricuiture 
and to asmallextent Police Inplace of the 
individual tiibute formerly paid by them the 
Chicfs contribute to the kederation @ propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now contraliacd 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Ke feration all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
cOutribution to enable it to maintain its 
aervicrs at the same degree of cfficiency 
formerly enjoved The lederation on the 
other hand pays a fxd proportion of its 
revenuc to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual] contmbutions of the 
Chiefs Under this scheme the lederation 1s a 
sub entity of tle Burma Government, 1s eelf- 
contained and responsible foritsown progress 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general ma(ters throuzh a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of a!l Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
andfour clected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs ‘lle Superntendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Iiderated 
Shan States towhom the supervision of the 
lederation has been entrusted are ex-officio 
members of the Counc! The scheme Was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1022. ‘The first meeting of tho 
Council of Chiefs was forn ally Cpened by Hus 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler GOLE,KCSI ,IC8., in March 1923. 


Karenni 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total area 
of 3,650 square miles and a population of 48 780 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
states between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with en area of 8,000 square miles and a 
population of 36,621 and a revenue of nearly 
if lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens An Aasistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent 
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Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan Statcs though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours Muncral and fore-t rights however 
in Karenni, belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Piovincial revenues have been made 
to the harenn: Chicfs for education and medical 
vervice Tie Cheis ave at present unwilling to 
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surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue trom their doing £0. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and alarge alien popula- 
tion was atone time supported by the timber 
trade This has largely declined in the last 
few years ani unliss the “hiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their iorcets they will 
»00B disappiar 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur —The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam is Manipur 
which has an area of 8 406 square miles and 
a population of 3,84,010 (1921 Census), of which 
about 60 percent are Hindus and 3} percent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous, country,anda valle 
about 50 mules long and 20 miles wide, whic 
is shut inon every side The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth ccntury, in 
the reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Nawaz, who 
pubsequentl; made several invasions into 
Burma On the Burmese retaliating Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762 ‘The burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war and on the con 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was decland 
independent. The chief evcnt in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
‘Singh as Maharaja followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner Mr Quinton 
and the officers with him and the withdraw tl of 
he escort which accompanied him Irom 15(1 
to 1907 the State was admunistercd by the 
Political Agent during the minority of H H 
Chura Chand Singh ‘The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers 1n 190° and formally instalicd 
on the gadi 11 1908 Lor his services duriyt 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja w s 
conferred onhim He 1s entitled to a salute of 
11 guns 

The administration of the State 13 now con 
ducted by H H the Maharaja, assisted by a 


Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
is a “naember of the Indian Civil Service, his 
3 rviccs being lent to the State by the Assam 
Government three ordinary and three additional 
members who are all Manipuris The staple 
crop of the country 1s rice korests of vanious 
hinds cover the great part of the mountain 
raDg Cb 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills -—Thse petty 
Chictships 20 1n number, with a total arca 
of about 3900 square miles and a population 
of 136.000, are included under the Government 
of Assam Most of the States have treatics 
or engagement with the British Government 
fhe largest of them 18 Khymm the smallest 
19 Nonglwai, which has a population of 246 
Most of them are ruled by a Chief or Siem 
The Siemship usually remains in one family 
lhe succession was originally — controlled 
by a small clectoral bodv constituted from the 
hcads of certain clans but in recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elcctive basis The constitution of a 
hhasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character a Siem excercising but little 
control over his people Among many of the 
northeast frontier tribes there is little 
security of life and property, and the people 
are Compellied tolive in large villages on Bites 
selected for their defensive capabilities The 
Khasis seem however, to have been less dis- 
trackd by intirnal warfare, and the villages, 
as a rulc, are small 
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The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda 
tory States subordinate to the Government 
with an area of 31 176 square miles and a popu 
lation of 2,066,900 One of the States, Makrai, 
lies within Hoshangabad District, — the 
remainder are situated in the Chhattisgarh Divi 
gion, to the different districts of which they 
were formerly attached ‘Their relations with 
Government arecontrolled by a Political Agent 
The States varv greatly in size and :mportance 
Sakti, the smallest having an area of 138 square 


miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 18,062 | 


square miles Thcy are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth .n patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, bvt are nominally frec 
from direct interference save in the case of 
sentences of death, which require His Exceliency 
the Governor’s confirmation But, as a fact, 
the Government has exercised a very large 
atnount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
quency With which 


the minority or the misconduct of the chief. 





the States have been taken | 
under direct management, because of either | 


dhe States pay a tribute to Government 
oe amounts 1 the aggregate to about 2} 
13 


Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table 4- 

















Revenue 
Popula- [(approai- 
State Area tion mate 
1921 in Lakhs 
5q 
Miles 
Bastar 13 062 464 407 6 
Jashpur 1,963 154,156 2 
Kanker 1 481 124 928 $ 
h airagarh 931 124,008 6 
Nandgaon , 871 147,006 10 
Raigarh 1 486 241,684 5 
Sirguja 6,055 877,679 3 
Hight othor 
States ¥ 6,377 432,182 iG 
Total ..! 81,176 | 2,066,900 &¢ 


Jammu and Kashmir Siaie. 


Bastar ~This State which lies to the 
south-east corner of the Provinces, 1s the most 
important of the group It has an area of 
13,062 square miles and a population of 433 310 
The family of the Raja is very ancient, and is 
stated to belong to the Rajputsof the Lunar 
race Up to the time of the Marathas, Bastar 
occupied an almost independent position but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government in the <ighteenth cuntury At 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar 
and the neighbounng State of Tey pore in Madras 
kept the country for many jcarsina state of 
anarchy Thechuf object of contention was 
the Kotpad tract which had originally belonged 
to Bastar, but tad becn cedid in return 
for assistance givn !y Jeypore to one of 
the Bastar chiefe during some family dissen 
sions The (Cintral Provinees Administra 
tion finally made this over to Jeyyore in 183 
on condition of pay ment of tnitute of Rs 3 000 
two thirds of which sum was remittid from 
the amount payable by Bastar By virtue 
ot this arrangement the tribute of Bastar was 
until recentl, reduced to a nominal amount 
fhe cultivation of the State 18 cvtrem ly sparse 
Rice is the most tmportant crop The States 
under Government Management The Superin 
tendent of the State (Mr W A Tucker J P) 
18 an extra Assistant Commission: r of the Central 
Provinces on dcputation who has two Assis 
tints under him Afters a rec nt prrvod = of 
disturbance the State hasr turned to complete 
tranquillity and precautions a bemg taken 
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to remove al] causes of unrest by better sup r 
Vision over the minor State officials and a very 
considerate forest pohecy The chef town 18 
Jadgaipur on the Indravati River The famous 
falls on the Indravati called the Chitrakote are 
23 miles away from Jagdalpur 

Sirguja —Unti] 190. this was included 
in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal The most 
important feature 1s the Manipat, a magnifi 


! cent tabldland forming the southern _ barrier 


of the State The early history of Sirguja 
ig \bseure but according to a local tradition 
in Palamau the present ruling family 18 said 
to be dt scended from a Raksel Raja of Pala 
mau In 1758 a Maratha arm) overran the 
State and compell d its chief to acknowledge 
hims lf a tributary of the Bhonsla Raya At 
the end of the eighteenth century in conse 
quence of the Chicf having aided a rebellion 
in Palimau against the British an expedition 
entered Sirguja, and, though order was tempo 
ratily restored disjutes again broke out 
hetwecm the Chicf and his relations necessi 
tating British interfercnce Until 1818 the 
State continued to Fe the seene of constant 
lawlessncss but in that year 3t was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi 
stonal agre ment concluded with Mudhon 
Bhonsl, of Berar and order was soon estah 
lished = The principal crops are mec and other 
crala Th prant Chiuf of the State 1s 
Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh Dio CBP 
Wh» suececded to the gadi in 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Rujing Chief 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The torntory hnown generally as the Jammu 
and Kashnur State lies to the cast of th Indus 
md West of the Ravi between 3.7 and 27 NS 
aud 73 and 80 J It is an almost entir h 
mountamuus countrys with a strip ot }v 1 land 
along the Punjab Lianticr and its mcuntiuns 
Vilky9 and lakes compris some of th grandest 
Reena y mathe world The State may be divil d 
Thvysially into thre areas the upper conprouing 
the area drained by the Riser Indus and its 
imbutaries the neddle drained by the Jhelum 
ind the hisht nganga Rivers and th: lower areca 
lying between the lower Jhelum and the Kivi 
Mainly drain d by the Chenab River = The divi 
dmg lines between the three areas are the snow 
bound inncr and outer Himalayan ranges known 
as the Zojila and thc Panchal The arca ot the 
State is $4 258 rquare milks  Feginning im the 
south where the great plain of the Punjab ends 
it extends northwards to the high Himalayas 
* where three Empires met 


Erk fly described, the State consists of the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northem 
India mz the upper rcaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum and the middie reaches of th Indus 
The total population is 3 220,618 souls. 


History —Various historians 
have kft more or leas trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of hashmir and thc adjacent 
regions Tn 1586 
Moghul kimpire by Akbai 


| cntay th 
| 


{tf was annxved to the 
Srinagar the capital 
originally known as Pravarapura had by then 


Jiundlinzs suid to hav be un erect d ty early 
Hintusulbee hat) ndestioyedty th Voham 
midan hin, who flit t appear doin the four 
teenthacntiny  inth tign t Sikandar a large 
number cf Hindts wi onv rt ds te Islam 
Phang dit mu ht» b autity th Valky but 
alter Auranzzeb ther was ov yard of disord 2 
wi dcay and by th middk tf th e¢ightecnth 
Suba or Govern root Kashnur had 
becom practically ind p nd nt of Delhi There 
after the country «xpertne 2 the Cppr ssion 
of Afghan rule until it was rescued m 1514 by an 
army «nt hy Maharaj Ranjit Singh and Shh 
1 was leas oppressiy, than that of the Afghan 
The carly hetory of the Stat as at prosnt 
constituted i that of Gulab Singh a Rajput of 
distinguished character who while m the army 
of Maharaja Rint Singh biought Jaminu 
and the adjacent hilly tracts under subjection 
tor his savas to the Sikh this remarkable 
personage was made Raja of Jammu in 1320 
H was th grat grandson ot Raja Suchet 
Singh the youngest brother of Raja Ranyt Des 
tukr of Jammu m the middle of the eightec nth 
century He held aloof from the war betwen 
the Hritish and the Sthh only appearing as 
meliator after the batth of Sobraon (1848) 


and poeta! when the British made ovr to lum for rupecs 


seventy five lakhs the Valley of Kashmir Hi 
{son His Highness the Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
jac 51 QCIF a model Hindu and one ot the 
ataunchest allies of the British Gcovernment 
ruled from 1857 to 1885 «=H did much to con- 


been long established though many of the fine ' solidate his powsssions and evolve order in th 
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frontier districts He was succeeded by Ins 
eldest son His Highness Maharaja “ir Piatap 
Singh GCST GCI, @BEF who dnd on 
23rd September 1925 and was succeeded by 
His Highness the present Maharaja Shri 
Harisinghy: Bahadur 


The most notable reform effe cted 1n the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja 15 thc 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time 


Administration —For some jycars after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja the 
administration of the State was conductd by 
a Counal over which the Maharaja prosidid 
In 1900 this Council was abolwhed and the 
adnunistration of the State was thence forward 
cairiced on by His Highness the Mahataja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number ot 
Ministers in charge of ditfercnt portfolios | This 
system: continued until the c4th January 19.2 
when an }Fvecutive Counal was inaugurat d 


The Bntwh Resident has his head quarters 
at Srinagar and at Jammu and there is also a 
Politual Agent at Culgrt and a British Off er is 
sMationd at Jeh to asost inthe supervision ot 
the (Central Asian Trade with Indi which 
passes through hashmu 


In the Dogras the State has splend:! materia 
for the Army which cons ts of 7798 troopy an} 
thousands of De gras serve in the Indian Army 
in addition 


Finance —The financial position of the 
State mo stiong Th tetal revenue 1s abcut 
Rs 2.)>00000 the chet sow os being lani 
revenue tor sts customs and excise and sericul 
turr, Ther 18 a big resiv. and no debt 


Production and Industry [he populati n 
is pre eminently agricultural and pastoral = Ih 
principal food crops are rice maize and wheat 
Oiised 1 also animportant crop Baik y cot 
ton saffron tobacco beans walnuts almonds 
and hops are also grown Pears and appks the 
ay ae fruits of the Valley are cxpoited in 

rge quantities ‘The State torests are ¢xtensive 
and valuable The principal species are deodar 
blue pune fir the broad kaved and bambovu 
forests The most valuable fonsts occur in 
Kishtwar karnah and Kamra) Jilagas A 
survey Of the mineral resources of the State 1s 
being conducted under an e¢expeit The most 
noteworthy of the minerals arc bauxite cual 
tulle s earth kaolin slat zine copper and 
tale Gold is found in Haltistan and (higit 
sapphires in Paddar aquamarines m Skardu 
and lead in Um The sik filature in Srinagar 
is the largest in the world Manufacture of 
suk is @ very ancient industry m Kashmir 
Zain ul Abidin who rukd from 1421 to 1472 


The Chamber of Princes. 


3 Said to have imported ih weavers from 
hhurassan and st tiledggisem here = Thc woollen 
dloths shawls papier mach and wood carving 
ot thc State ar. world tamed The State parti 
qipated in the British Empire Exhibition of 
1924 The Kashmir Court was styled ‘ Gem 
of ihe smaller courts and attracted many 
visitors 


Communications —Great efforts hive been 
| made and are boing made towards the improve 
ment of roads for wheeled trafic in the State 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which hnks 
the Kashmir Vilk'y with the Punjab and thi 
North Westin brontir Province is considerncd 
to be one ot the finest motorable mountain 
roads im the world 


The Bamhal Cart Road 20> milks long which 
has: centh, been compk ted jos Kashmir with 
the North Westorn Railway oy>t m at Jammu 
fawi ands also a fine motorvbl road 


Roads for pack animils kad trom Srinagar 
the summer capital of Kashmir to the frontiet 
districts of (alort and Jeh Internal village 
communications have als) been much improved 


The Jammu Suhctguh Railway a section 
¢f the Wazirabad Sialkote bran ho line ot the 
North Western Railway system, ww the only 
Railway in the State = [he mountamous natu 
ot the counrty has made th «xtension of the 
lint mto the heart of the State so far impracti 
| cabl 


Public Works —In 1904 a flood pill channe 
above Suimazir was constructed to minimise the 
constint danger of floods in the River Jbctum 
and it was hod that the danger would be still 
farther reduced by the carrying out of a achem 
of lowenng a part of the b d of the River Thelum 
by dic ging which has been taken in hand = It 
is Interesting to hnow that di dging operations 
were once Beton carr d out in the r ign ot 
Ayintivarman (4 D 805 483) by his Fnginerr 
Suyya ncar Sopore with the same objet Good 
progrcss has been made with irrigation but the 
most important scheme of recent years haa been 
the installation of a farge Klectre Power 

| Station on thc Thelum River at Mahora whith 
was complet d m 190” 


Education — Of the total population of 
3,290527 excluding tht frontier illagay when 
hteracy 8 not recorded there are 72 228 pursops 
who are abk to read and write of whom 4 007 
only are temaks In othe: words, 26 out ot 


every 1 000 persons aged five or above can read 
and write mong males 46 in evety 1 000 are 
literate ‘The number of educational institu 


tions including the two colkges and two 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Report on Indian constitutional reforms 
by Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford stated 
that it was desired to call into existence a per- 
manent consultative body which would replace 
the conference of Princes which had period)- 
cally met at the invitation of the Viceroy 


technical institutions is 784 and is being 
Ateadily incr asod 

plate that the Vicerov should be ident, and 
should as a rule preside, but that in his absence 


one of the Princes should be chairman The 

ruks of business would be framed by the Viceroy 

afte: consultation with the Princes, who m 

from time to time suggest modifications Ip 
es." 


After pointing out the need for regular meetings rul 


ef the Council, the Report asid.—‘ We contem- 


Th: Chamber of Princes 


It was further sugz sted in the joint report 
that the Council of Princes should be invited 
anouilly to appuint a small standing commit 
tee, to wlich the Viceroy or the Political De 

artment might refer decisions affecting the 

ative States, particularly questions dealing 
with custom or usage The Joint Report also 
made recommendations for the appointment of 
commissions to Inquire into disputes in which 
Native States might be concerned and into 
cases of misconduct, and for arranging for joint 
deliberation on matters of common interest 
b tween the Council of State and the Counell 
of Princcs. 


At the eod of January 1919 a Conf rence of 
the Ruling Princes was held at Delhi to 
consider this ach me The subject which gave 
rise to the longest discussion was the proposa 
in the Reform Scheme to divide the Native 
States info two cahgores thom poss sing 

full powers’ of internal Government and 
those not having such powers Some of the 
Princes held that membership of the (Council 
of Princes should he limited to the rul rs en 
joying full powers whilst other considered that 
some measnre of rupresentation ought to be 
givcn to the smaller States and the Conf renee 
came to no agreement on the matter The pro 

osal to institute a ( ouncil of Princes rec ived 
owe ver gcneral support and it was sugecated 
that the new House should be called the 
Narendra Mandal (House of Princes ) 


Phe r.comme ndations of the Conference were 
then placed before the S crtary of State and 
an the next Conterence held in November 1919 
Lord (he lmsford i Stas a general sch me 
fora Chamber of Princes approved by His 
Majcaty’s Government The Conference after 
debating the question passed ar solution warmly 
accepting the scheme and cxprcssing an earnest 
hope that the Chamber might be brought into 
xistence during the ensuing year On the 
occasion of the formal inauguration of the 
Chamber of Princcs Tord Chelmsford desenb 
ing how he enlisted the adsice and criticism of 
the Codification Commithe of Princes which 
had been appointed by the Conf rence and how 
with their assistance the drafts of the (onstitu 
tion of the Chamber with the first Regulations 
and Rults of Business ani the draft nm solution 
concerning Courts of Arbitration and (omnis 
sious of Lnquiry wre moulded into practical 
shape explained that difficultics had arsin 1 
the skit 
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for the Chamber which would for the present he 
known by the English title of the Chamber of 
Princes He also said that another poins on which 
the published constitution differed from the 
wording favoured by the Committee of Princes 
was the absolute prohibition of the discussion 
in the Chamber of the internal affairs of individu 

al States and the actions of individual Rulers 

The main function of the Chamber was to discuss 
matters affecting the States generally or of com- 
mon concern to the States and to British India 
orthe kmpire at large As regards the question 
of direct relations between the Government of 
India and the important States a recommenda 

tion had been made to the Secretary of State 
for the transfer of the more important States 
inth« Botnbay Presidency according to a scheme 
prepared by a special Committee to be carried 
into ¢ffect at some future date, when the condi 

tions app ar to be favourable A scheme 
would also shortly be placed before His Majesty s 
(rovernment for the bringing of the important 
Statcs of the Punjab into direct relations with 
the Government of India as soon a8 the necessary 
arrang ments could be made Gwalior State 
would soon be brought into direct touch with 
the Central Government through a Resident 
who would be independent of the Central India 
Agency and some of the Rajputana States 

which were formerly jn relations with a Local 
Risident were pow in direct relations with the 
Age at to the Governor General in Rajputana 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by the 
Duke of Connanght on February 8th 1921, 
ana has quickly developed a vigorous hfe Its 
Presi jentia) dutus are entrusted to an elected 
Chaneclor now H H the Waharajab of Bikaner 
ind its letuled business 16 attended to by an 
electul Stanlme Ccmmittce of six members, 
[hig meets twice or thrice a sear ut the head 
quart rot the Gov mment of India and one of 
tS most important functions 18 fo discnes with 
the various Pepartments of that Government 
mitters mm which the Admuinstraticns of both 
the States and British India are concerned 
linportant yucstions of this class which lave 
recently receis 0 attention are the aisisico of 
n venue from (Customs and Posts and 1 (legraphs 
and the control of the Police on railway lines 
runing for considerable ¢ istances ane 
state terntors "he Comittee reports to the 
Chainber which mects annul, lhe number 
of Princes who attenaed the last meeting was 
betwen forty and fitty Ita proveedings have 


of of a suitable Indian designation hitherto always been conducted in private 
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Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstancis of cach 
case, to the British Government This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory of 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefiv in liea of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops The actua) annua! rec2ipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the tollowing table. The relations ofthe States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Ka hia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India .— 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


£ 

Tribute from Jaipur 26 667 

Kotah 15 648 

Udaipur os 13 333 

Jodhpur : | 6,533 

Bundi 8 000 

Other States 1,170 

| 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Trinpura Irregulat Force .. 7 667 

; of Kotah towards cost oj Deol Irregular Force. : 18 333 

- of Bhopal toward+ cost of Bhopal Levy ‘ ° 3 10 753 

"9 of Jaora towards cost of Unitd Malwa Contingen ; ai ; 9 142 

Contributions towards cost of Malwa BhilCorps wwe lot | 2280 

Central Promnces and Berar. 

Tribute from various States oe ee ee “ . : ‘ | 15,698 
Burma 

Tributes from Shan States .. a : - ¢ : | 23,524 

» 9», Other States. : 3 an ss : ois : 1,367 
Assam. 

Tribute from Manipur : ss ‘a ee : | 338 

ie a Kambral a oe 7 : ; . ; ri 
Bengat. 

Tribute from Cooch Behar 6 ae ; | 4,514 

United Provinces. 

Tribute from Benares wa ae ae. we ; | 14 600 

» »y Kaputthala(Bahraich) .. , és : és ‘ 8,733 
Punjab, 

Tribute from Mandi... se CY as ee ee a e ce 6,667 

” » other States .. ° ae oe og on “ ° v6 3,086 
Madras. 

Tribute from Travancore BAe oa) ee ss ‘ 53,338 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 7 sd ws , 5% oe os 230,333 

‘ss “<a yy Cochin a av ae ‘ es ; ; 13,333 

i> as * ss » Ttavancore .. , sé ‘te Z5 888 
Bombay. 

Tribute from Kathiawar ea eo ee ee @a esa es Ce ee 81,1 29 

1 5y_:«Vartous petty States sie sy i se ae ; ne 2,825 

Contribution from Baroda States . ee at ies ‘s - a sit 25,000 

»» Sagtrdars, Southern Maharatta Country .. ee s on 5,765 


? 


Tribute from Cutch as oe st ee e*” oe ae 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be no 
Natetahe payments oa 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula 


The Portuguese possessions in India consist 
of the provirce of Goa, situated within the 
limits ot the Bombay Presidency, ou the 
Arabian Sea Coast, the territory of Daman 


with the small territory called Pargana Nagar 
Avély on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and the little island 
of Diu with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula Allthesethrec territories constitute 
what 1s called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts Savantwadi State 
hes to the north of it the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary 18 the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis 
tricts of Belgaum and North khanara ‘The 
extreme length from north to south 1s 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles The territor, has a total area of 1391 
square iniles and consists of the Velhkas Conguis 
tas, or Old Conquests cumprising the island of 
Goa acquired by the Portuguese nm 1510 and the 
neighbourmg municipaliti.s of Salsctte Bardez 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543 and of the 
Vovas Conguestas or New Conquests comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem Sanquclim Ponda, 
Quepem Canacona Satar) and Sanguem ac 
quired in the latter half of the {8th century 
Ihe small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar in the British district of 
North hanara, forms administratively a portion 
ot the Canacona municipality Lhins was ac 
quired in 1505 ihe whole country is hilly 
«specially the eastern portion the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the countrv along the north 
cast and south east jut off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges There are several conspicuous isolated 
yeaks of which the highcst, Sonsagar, 1s 3 827 
fect high, 


The country ts intersected by numcrous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats and the prin 
oy i eight, which are all navigable are in 81% 
ol some importance Goa possesscs a fine har 
bour, formed bv the promontories of Bardez 
aid dalsette Half way between these eatre 
mities lies the cabo or cape which forms the 
catremity of the island of Goa ‘his divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada andeMormagao Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest ahbipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
Which opens into Aguada Mormugao is acces 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
ofcommercial importance Itis the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade Is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory, The international transit of Mormu- 
Ba0 port, in 1928, was Rs. 2,06,95,280. 


The People. 


The total lation in the whole Goa territory 
was § at the census of 1921 (subject to 
correction ag the census works are in continua- 


tion) This gives adensity of 343 persons to the 
kquare mileand the population showed an in- 
creasc of 6 per cent since the census ten years 
previously In theVelhas Conquistas the majority 
ot the population is Christian In the Novas Con- 
quistas Hindus are more numerous than Christ) 
ans The Moslems tn the territory are numbered 
in a few thousands The Christians still very 
largely adhere to carte distinctions claiming 
to be Brahmans, Charados and low castes, 
which do not intermarry The Hindus are 
largely Maratha and do not differ from those 
of the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay 
All clasus of the people with the exception of 
T urojxans use the Konkan) dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words The 
oficial languagei3 Portugucse whichis common 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
ah Well as by alleducated people Nearly alithe 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch ot the Fast Indtes and exercises ec 
Cle siastical jurisdiction also over a great portion 
of Brittsh India and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Ismor (Oceania), with mussions 
in foreign countries and Mo ambique (Portu- 
guese Fast Afrua) Properly in the territory 
of the Portuguese India there are the Dioceses 
of Goa (Archidiocese) and Damin bi sides those 
spread out of the territory (The Chmstians 
of Daman and Diu are subject to a Bi be p who 
bears the titles of Bishop of Daman and Arch 
bishop of Cranganore) There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the eatinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory The 
churches arein charge of sccular priests Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy pertect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed 
The Country. 

One-third of the entire territory of Goais stated 
to be under cultivation The fertility of the 
soil varies considerably according to quality, 
situation and water supply The Velhas Con 
quistas ate as a rule better cultivated than the 
Novas Conquistas In both these divisions a 
holding of Afteen or sixteen acres would be consi- 
dered a good sited farm, and the majority of 
holdings are of smaller extent. The staple pro- 
duce of the country is rice, of which there are 
¢wo good harvests, but the quantity beet 
is barely sufficient to meet the needs of the popu 


- lation for two-thirds of the year Next to rice, 


ts deemed most 
7 of uses to which the 
places and inferior 


ee ee war 
important, from 
products aro applied. Hilly 
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soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important eatent. The condition 
of the agricultural classos in the Vclhas Con- 
quistas has improved during recent years 
owing to the general rise m the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
Starely forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas 
miles and are under conservation and \ield some 
profit tothe administration Iron 1s found in 
parts of the territory, but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and was worked 
to an important eatent a few yearn ago. 


Commerce. 


In the days of its glory, Goa was the chictf 
entrepot of commerce betwecn East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empirc and its trade 1s now insignificant. 


The commerical movemcut in 1923 haz been 
as below .— 


Re. 
Imports ‘ ‘ 1 64,25,900 
Exports 39,39 171 
Re carports es 4 11,492 
Transit 2 98,95,280 
Total .. Rs 5,06,69,843 


Few manufacturing industries of any moment 
exist and most manufa(tured articles in use are 
imported Exports chicfly ccnsist of cocoa- 
buts, betel nuts, mangocs and other fruits and 
raw produce’ A l)ne of railway connects Mor- 
mugao with the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Its length trom Mormugao to Castk 
Rock, above the Ghats where it joins the 
British system, 18 51 miles, of which 49 are in 
Portuguese territory. The ratlway is under the 
management of the Madras and Southcrn Mah- 
ratta Railway administration, and the bulk of 
the trade of Mormugao port is what 1¢ brings 
down from and takes to the interior. The telc- 
graphs in Goa territory are worked as part of 
the system of British India, and are maintaincd 
jointly by the Britis). and Portuguese Govern- 
ments The Goa territory was formerly subject to 
devastating famines and the people now suffer 
heavy losses 10 times of drought. They are 
then supphed, though at great cost, with rice 
from British territory, 


The Capital. 


Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portugucse 
India, comprehends, Panjim and Ribandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six miles 
in extent. Old Goa issome five miles distant 
from the new elty. Panjim occupies a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dl g the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
zao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was sclected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1848 
it was raised to ite present rank as the capital 


They cover an area of 116 square | 


——a 
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of Portuguese India The appearaace o! tho 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residcnces, as seen from the watcr 
18 very pictur sque and this impression is not 
belied by acloser insp ction of [ts neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houscs. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyccum, the Public Library and the Govern- 
ment Press Other noticable buildings arc 
the Cathed-al and var ous churche., the vice 
regal palace, the High Court and soon. The 
square in the lower part of the town 1s adorned 
with a life-sized sta ue of AlLuquerque ptand- 
ing under a canopy. 


History. 


Goa was captu-ed for the Portuguese by 
Altonso de Albuquerque 3n 1510 Albuquer- 
que promptly fortifled the placc and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portugucse power in 
the East There was constant fichting with 
the armics of the bijapur kingdom but tho 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now hnown as tbe Velhas 
Conqulstas 


The subsequent history of the town 18 one 
of ostintation and detay. Gos reached its 
Bsummit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
tcenth century The accounts of travelles 
show that the Goa of those days preacnted a 
scone of military, ccclisiastical and comier- 
cial magoiflcencu which has had no parallc| 
in the British capitals of India But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by the sword and they laboured to 
consolidate 1t by a proselytizing organisation 
which throws the mussionary efforts of every 
other European power in India into the shade. 
Old Goa, as the ruins of the old capital are 
calkd to-day, had a hundred churches, many 
of them of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition which was a power in th land. 
The result showed how rotten was this basis 
and how fecbly cemented the superstructure 
reared upon it. 


Modern Times, 


There was frequently recurrings fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese posecssions In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
& rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay, In 1852 the Ranes of Satari,in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolud. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
oan er les in aos and the Ranes infog 
roops took 1895 a nes jo 
them the trouble was again not quicted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
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from Lisbon The Ranes again broke out in 


1901 and again in 1912 troops being again | 


imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
aed reported concluded in the summer of 
191 


Administration. 


The Lisbon Government by Decrec No $266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Orgamec Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since ist Juty 1919 Jhis Charter, 
regarding civil and financial admunistration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos 1000 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1020 
and ‘dccrees Nos 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and loth October 


The territory of Portuguese India 1s ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
aa is divided into three districts Goa, Daman 
and Din. ho last two are each undera Lieut- 
enant-Governor ‘The district of Goa is under the 
dircct superintendency of the Governor-General], 


Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretanats are working Home 
and Political Finance, Customs, Education 
Mulitary, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
caclusive Secretariats, one of them beng the 
Department of Poste and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that ot 
the Fiscal of the W. 1.10. Railway. 


As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-Gineral, and 10 collaboration 
with him, are working two councils—Legis 
lative and kxecutive The khxtcutive 
Council is composed by the Governor- 
General, His Enacellency Marano Martino, 
Attorney-General and four chicfs of Services 
and one non-official member appoinud yearly 
by the Governor-General subject to the approval 
of the Eaecoutsse Power These chieta in the 
preseny year are the Secretary General the 
Chief of Heal.h Department, the Directo: of 
Agriculture and Forests and the Dinetor of 
Finances. 


‘Lhe Legislative Council is corstituted bv the 
member ot the Daecutive Ceuncil and by non- 
official members Theso members are elected: 
one by thasub-district of Iihas,one by that o1 
Salsetie and Mormugao, one by that of Burdesz, 
one by the Novas Conquistas (comprising 
the sub-districts of Peruem, Ponda, Sanquclim, 
Quepém, Canacona, Sanguc) and Satari), one 
by the district of Daman and one by that of 
Diu , one citizen elected by the Commercial and 
Industrial Associations, one cltizen elected by 
90 highest tax paycrs, one citizen elected 
by the Associations of Agriculture and of Land- 
owners, one citizen elected by the Attorneys 
of the Communities and one citizen elected by 
the Associations of Claas. 


Under the Presidency of the Govornor of 
each district there is District Council, which 
in Goa ts com of—the Secretary General, 
President; the Attorney Goncral’s Delegate at 
the Civil Court of the Islands, the Neputy 
Chief Health Officer, the Englocver next to the 
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Dircetor of Public Works, the Deputy Director 
of Finances, the Chairman of the Municipal 
Corporation of the Islands, one member elected 
by the Commercial and Industrial Associations 
of the district; one member elected by the 
60 highest tax payers of Goa; one member 
elected by the Associations of Landowners and 
Farmers of the District, and one member ad- 
vocates clectd by the Ligislative Council among 
the legally qualified. 


At Daman and Duu the corresponding body 
1s composed of the local Governor as President 
the Delegate of the Attorney General, the Chief 
of the Public Works Department, the Health 
Officr, the Financial Dircctor of the district, 
the Chairman of the Municipal Corporation, 
two membcre elected by 40 highest tax payers 
of the District and one member elected by the 


Merchants, Industrialists and Farmers of the 
district 


Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree 18 also Officigtipg in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India 4 special tribunal to take cog- 
nizance and decide all litigious administrative 
mattirs, fiscal questions and accounts It 18 
named TZribu Administratvuo Fiscal e de 
Contas and 1» coinposed of the Chief Justice 
as Prie'dent, two High Court Judges, the Fiscal 
Auditor and the citizens who are not Govern- 
ment ofhecrs nor beiong to the administration, 
bodies of corporations whether they may be 
or ma\ not be on actual duty elected by the 
Legislative Counctl two of whom are advo- 
cates and the third a merchant, industrialist 
or landowner or a highrst tax payer In the 
decision of matters of account the Pirector of 
Kinances also sits on the special tribunal. 


Under the presidency of the Governor Genera] 
the tollowing bodie are also working — 


Technwal Councu of Publie Works —Its mem- 
bers are all cnginecrs on permanent duty in 
the head office a military officer ot highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorn¢y General the Chief Health 
Officer and a Sccrotary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appoimted by the 
Director of Public Works 


Counctl of Publue Instruction —This is come 

ed of six members appointed by Government 
and seven elected from among the professors, 
there being one elected by the Medical 
College of Nova-Goa, two by the Lyceum of 
Nova-Goa, one by the Municipal L}coums of 
Mapuca and Margao, two by the Corporation of 
the Teachers of Portuguese Primary Ins- 
truction, and one by the Teachers of athi 
and Guzerathi Primary Instruction. 


There is also Financia) Council composed b 
the Fiscal Auditor and by the J of 
Civil and Criminal Jurisdictions af Judicial 
division of Lhhas. 


There is one High Court in the State of India, 
with five Ju and one Attorney-General, and 
Courta of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuy 
Bicholim, Quepeme Damao; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda, Diu and Nagar-Avelj, 
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PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugio is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the leit Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25 ‘N. and Long. 
73° 47' K., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 6$ miles south of Panjim, the Capital oi 
Portuguese India, The Port of Mormugno i» 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & 8. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugio is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage 1s not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vcosel and render 
such assistance. 


Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
mugao to any Continental Ports every tacility 
being afforded for such direct shipments Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Raylway wagons, which run alongside stcamers 
thus reducing handling Warehousts art 
bmlt on the quay and have rallway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 5,000 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complet 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 


iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can | 


easily be loaded or discharged The port is 
provided with steam crancts and all other appl: 
ances for quich loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy hits The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon. Frech watcr can be 
obtained at a low cost, 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Company's 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man 
galore call at Mormugao twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company'‘s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month. The Ellerman Strick line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mormugao calling occasionally at Lisbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Railway under the “ Combined 
Sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading.” There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for earth of loading cva]j and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any chaige being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castie-Rock can be 


paid by the Railway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 


M.& 8. M. Ry. System {0 Mormugio or 
voe-nersa are without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 

otc., for unloading in the aticam can 


be ata very low charge. 


| Commercial betablishmnc nts, 


With a view to promoting the economical, a 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the “‘Mormugao Improvement 
‘lrust ’ with its head offico at Vasco da Gama, 
2 mules trom Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acrcs, nt ar 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
cach mcasuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (cach square yard—0,8361 square metric), 
available for residentia) quaiters, grant¢d on 
permanent Kase on cach payment of 2 annas 
to Rs 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in additicn to an annual payment 
ot 4 pits pcr squaie metre as Icase-hold rent 
Within about 60 days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for onc and the same 

| Plot The plan of buildings i» in all casts 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust such plan being required 
to he submilted within 60 days from the date 
{the plot 13 made over to the Iessec, and the 
period within which building 1» to be completed 
11s 2 yeats Importation of building matcrials 
15 allowed free of Custom duties In addition 
to the above, there 15 an cvfensive arca avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
thi» area being 
hnown as “Free Zone”. Within ths “Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
ata very low rate for building factories, bonded 
{ warchouses or for establi hment of any hind 
[of aimdustrial or commerval concurns, im 
1 accordance With rufcs and regulations lJatcly 
issued by the local Government, »pecial conces- 
pions and privileges arc granted, such as. 

(1) For Establishment of Factories or [ndua- 
tral Concerns.—All wachincry, hulding 
materials, tools, raw materials, ctc , required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 
of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the “ Free Zone.” 

(II) For Establishment of sa eo of Manu- 
factured or Manufactured or Unmanufactured 

foods, Bonded Warehouses, etc, adc —All goods 
imported by the Concegsionaire for tle purpose 
of such depot are allowed to be exported to any 
Foreign ‘Territory, after being improved and 
repacked, if necessary, without payment of either 
import or export duty. 

Cri) Exemption of Government Taxres —In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
ete , within the “ Free Zone “ arc exempt from 
aij Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923, Applications for any ol the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.4. 
the Governor-Gencral of Portusuess India and 
resenticd at the office of the Mormugao 
Inprovemcnt Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full partionlars of the area and pilot, 
etc , required Such applications are dispo.ed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugsc 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gana. 
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DAMAN. 


Ihe sottlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Avell, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B B & C. 1. Rail 


way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 | 


square miles and 26 villages and has a popu 
lation (1921) of 17,566. Nagar Aveli has an 
area of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, The town of Daman was sacked 
bv the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt by the natives 


and retaken by the Portuguese in 1558, when | 


they made it one of their permanent establish- 
ments in India They converted the nrosque 
into a church and hate since built eight other 


places of worship Of the total population the | ¢ 


number of Christians 1s 1,751. The number of 
houses 1s 10,164 according to the same census 
The native Christians adopt the European cos 
tume, Some of the womcn dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 


following the old style of petticoat and mantie | 


once prevalent in Spain and Portugal 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in the Pargana of Nagar Avelt, 
but despite the ease of cultivation only one 


twentieth part of the territory Is under tillage 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, the inferior 
cereals of Gujarat and tobacco. The settle- 
ment contains no minerals. There are stately 
forests in Nagar Aveli, and about two-thirds 
of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
conserved and the extent of land covered b 

each kind of timber has not been determined. 
Before the decline of Portuguese power in the 
East, Daman carried on an extensive Commerce 
especially with the east coast of Africa. In those 
days it was noted for its dyeing and weaving 


The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poe a single district and has a Municipal 
hamber and Corporation It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
unctions, subordimate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. ‘lhe judicial department is adminis- 


tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 


posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part ot the soil 1s the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold ther 
tenures direct A tax 1s levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
forests, excise and custcms duties, 


DIU. 


Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
Which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp Itis composed 
oi three portions namely, Diu proper (island) 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula sc parated 
by the channl, and the fortmss ot simbor 
about 5 miks west of the island = Jt has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can saichy 
Tide at anchor in two fathoms o! water and 
owing to the great advantages whith its posi 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per 
Sian Gulf, the Portugues: were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain poasesuon 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
anas Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce Jt has now dwindled into 
insignificance The extreme length of the island 
19 about seven mules and its breadth, from 
north to south two miles The ana is 20 
equare miles The population of the town of 
Diu from which th island takes its name, 
18 said to have been o0 UO) in the days of its 
commercial prosperits The total population 
of the island according to the census of 1921, 
18 13,844, of whom 228 were Christians. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, 
or plota. They aggregate 203 square miles, 
and had a total population in 1924 of 277,516 
The first French expedition into Indian waters, 
with a view to open up commercial relations, 
was attempted in 1603. It was undertaken 
by private merchants at Rouen, but it failed, 
as also did several similar attempts which 
followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu founded 
the first Campagnie d‘Orient, but ita effuris 
met with no sticcess. Colbert reconstituted 


the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exem taxes and a mp y of the 
Indian trade for ffty years. A having 


twice attempted, without success to establish 
itself In Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and Its Prisident, Caron, founded in 1868 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat But on find- 
ing city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour cf Trincomalee in Ceylon 
irom the Dutch. The Dutch however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomaler; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St. me, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelied to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The rain of the Company seemed impending 
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when one of its agents the celebrated Tran- 
cois Martin, suddinly restored it Rallying 


under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up, but he was unable to hold 
the town against the 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswi 
in 1697 Pondicherry became in this vear 
and has ever since remained ‘ae Most import. 
ant of the French Settlements in India 1ts 
foundation was coutemporaneous with th. 
of Calcutta Like Calcutta its site was pur 
chased by a European Company trom a native 
prince and what Job Charnoch was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade 


Chandernagar, 1n Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688 by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor, Mahé on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtamed in 172. 6, under 
the government of M Lenoir, Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast undcr that of M Dumas, 
in 1739 Yanam on the coast of the Northern 
Circars was taken possession of 1n 1700 and 
formally ceded to the I rench two jcars later 


Administration. 


The military command and administration 
in-chief of the French possessions in India are 
vested mm a Governor whose residence 15 at 
Pondicherry The ofhce is at presnt held 
by Monsteur L Gcrbinis He 18 assisted by a 
Chief Justice and by several Chefs de Service 
in the different administrative departments In 
1879 local councils and a council gencral were 
established, tho members being choscn by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the French tern 
toriea Seventeen Municipalities or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi 
cherry, Ariancoupain, Modeliarpeth, Oulgaret 
Villenour, Tixroubouvane Bahour and Nettapa 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry, 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadov, Tuirunalar 
Grande Aldée, Cotchfry, for the establishment 
of Karikal, and also Chandernagar, Mahé 
and Yanam. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of frst instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery, The army and estat ents 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of admunistrators 
at Chandernagar, Yanam, Mahe and Karikal, 


Dutch, who wrested it 
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together with other headquarters charges, 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the atate and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
1s effected by rigid economy, and_ the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East Pondicherry is alsu 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India, and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
hy the Jesuits in 1776 But the chief fleld of 
this mission hes outside the French Settlements 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
termtory The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories Aline of rail 
way running ta Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal fs linked to the 
Same railway by the branch from Peralam A 
(hamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914 The capital, Pondicherry, 
13 a very handsom: town and presents, especially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of lrench 
civilisation 


People and Trade. 


The Settlements are represented {in Par- 
lament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy ‘he Senator is Mons P Hluysen ‘Lhe 
Deputy is Mons G Angoulyant There were in 
1924 64 yrimary schools and 8 _ colleges 
ali maintained by the Government with 240 
teachers and 808 pupils JLocal revenue 
and expenditure (budg«t of 1925) Rs 2,806 230 
lhe principal crops are paddy, groundnut 
and ragi There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton 
mills, and at Chandcrnagar 1 jute mill. 
the cotton mills have, in ali, 1662 looms 
and 68,631 spindles, employing 7,975 persons 
There are also at work one oil factory and 
a few oil presses for groundnuts, one ice 
factory, one iron works and a cocotine factory 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil 
seeds At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, 
and Mahé in 1924 the imports amounted to 


37,428,978 frances and the  exporta to 
44274 104 francs At these three 8 in 
1924, 599 vessels entered and cleared. Tonnage 


78,884 T419 Pondicherry Is visited by French 
steamers, sailing monthly between Colombo 


| and Calentta in connection with the Messageries 


Maritimes, The figures contained in this para- 
graph ac the latest available and are corrected 
up to D cember 1024, 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 

uarters of their Governor. It js situated on 
the Coromande) Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square milcs 


and its population In 10924 was 177,483. It 
consists of the eight communes of Pondk 


cherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin, In 1698, 
it was captured by the but 
was restored in 1699 It was four 
times by the English, The siege 
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under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored In 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
a was again restored in 1785 under the 

reaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 


The Settlement comprises a number of 
lsolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 
South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itsclt is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the I'rench Government, 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
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The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parte, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being Jaid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of ita kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pler, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the pope avon: There 
in no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is condueted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much, 





CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandernagar 3 situated on the bank of the | 


Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. 
Population (1924) 26,041. The town was 
permanently occupied by the French in 1688, 
though previously it had been teinporarily 
occtipled by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676, Itdid not, however, rise to any import- 
anoe till the tine of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times duting the Napoleonic wars and 
finally reatored to the French in 1816. 
‘Lhe former grandeur of Chandernagar has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. ‘he railway station on the East Indian 
Railway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah), The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrazor 
who is subordinate to the Governor of ile 
French Possessions. The chief public insti 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Marv’s institution, founded in 1882 and 


aS 
under the direct control of the French Gov- 


ernment, 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast bet ween 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal, The settlement is divided into 
bix gormmunes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Goveruor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent yoars rapidly decreased. Jn 
1883 it wae 93,055; in 1801, 70,526; in 1901, 
66,508: in 1912, 66,579 ;In 1921, 54,356; in 1022, 
51,603 ; in 1923, 57,023; and in 1924, 56,022 ; 
but the density is etill very tugh, being 1,068 
persons per square mile. Kumbakonam ts the 
only taluk in Tanjore District which bas a higher 
density, Each of the six communes—namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nedungada, Cot- 


chery, Nerayy and Tirnonlar—possosses a mayor | 


and council. The members are all elected by 


universal suffrage, but in the municipality of 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
very tertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauverv, besides many smaller channels, 
The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
1p miles from ita mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rico with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
tha Straita Scttlemonts, It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
atead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light [n which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. Im 1809 Karikal was connected 
with Paralom on the Tanjore District Board 
liailway. Kerikal finally came Into French 
possession on the settlement after 1815. 
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By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier Problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions 
has always borne a two-fold character—the loca] 
issue and the international issue kor almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government both directly and as the 
uxecutors of British Imperial policy, hai to face 
But the rapa! | of recent times has been for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance until now 
it may be sald with as much truth as characte 
rives all generalisations, that the local issue 
dominates, if it does not absorb the situation 


The Local Problem —The local problem 
in its broadest outlines may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in dc tail 


the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines ‘would dominate the country 


of Nepalis a wild and troublous sea of the high 


concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists save the neod for an economical 
and constructive polic\ 


Towards Afghanistan —Far otherwise is 
it with the section of the frontier which stret- 
ches from Baluchist in to the coufines of Nepal 
That has, for three quarters of a cen‘ury, been 
the scene of almost ceaseless militarv operations, 
which have constituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exchequer One seeks in vain for 
a clear and detinite policy guiding the actions 
of the Government of India One explanacion 
o1 thc se inconsistencies 18 found in the existence 
of two schools ot thought Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan had been delimited the 
soldiers naturally pressed forthe armed occupa 
tion of the whole country right up to the con 
fines of Afghanistan or at any rate for militarv 


krom posts linked with good communications, which 


But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 


est mountains mm the world The thin valleys standpoint were conscious of two considerations 


in these immense ranges are puorly populated They saw that occumtion up to the Afghan 
by hardy, brave militant mountaineers rendered fronticr only meant the shitting of the frontier 
the fiercer and the more difficult by professing problem farther North Instead of the differing 
the martial Moslem faith, accentuated by the tribts we should hive to mret the Atghan on 
most bitter fanaticism But sparse asthe popu our borderline It Afghanistan were a strong 
lation 1s, 16 18 in excess of the supporting power homogeneous State that would be a matter of 
of the country Like mountainecrs in all party little account But even under the iron rule 
of the world these brave and fearless men have Of Abdurrahiman Khan the Amirs writ ran but 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by lightly on the southern confines of his bhingdom 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan We maj Under his successor Habibullah Khan whose 
find a fairly close appa to the situation in policy was gencrally wise and sucerssful it ran 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland unt: stillless firmly fhe Amir was unable to control 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy invoived us in the Zakha hhel and Mohmand 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
career in the famous Highland regiments and of that arch pacifist Lord Morley Nor did it 
in rendering military operations easier by the enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
construction of Wades road ‘Ihe High rising against lus own Governor in hhost Ihe 
land hear ha3 disappeared so long from Afghan forces mecltcd awav under transport 
English politics that its pregnant lessons arn difficulties when they were moved agaluat 
little realised but if the curious studeny wil) the rebellious hhostwalis and the Amir had to 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, make peace with his troublous vassala There 
“The New Road,’ he will appreciate what Wades fore the occupation of the frontier up to what 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and :18 called the Durand Lint, because it is the 


what Jessonsit teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried In Baluchistan the genius of Sir 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were keptin order That policy 
was 80 succeesful that whilst the administration 
WAS 0X ve the Baluchistan frontier did not 
6 y embarrass the Government of Indla 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 

Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated ocoasionsl military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 


Wee eaicg dndianatiog of oie ty Alparees 
wan on of war by 
in 1919. But y Sandeman 
4 , and to the is 


peace to 
frontier area which is embraced in that 
tarm. So fer as this section of the frontier ig 


line dc marcated by Sir Mortimer Durand aa the 
British ne near fo would simply have 
meant that in time of trouble we should have 
to deal with Afghanistan instead of a tribe 
or two and with the irreconcilable @ibesmMon 
along our difficult line of communications, 
There was the further considcration that finan- 
clers were of the sound belicf that even if the 
Forward Policv was wise from tho military 
ee it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period I le than the Indian financs 
would bear ofcover on this section of the 
krontier, the position was complicated by the 
| expansion of Russia in Central Agia Tho easiest 
, and the passes down which for centurles 

rom the time of AJoxander the Great invaders 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed casential to 
| control, if not to poreey them, in the intereate 
of the Imperial situation In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed botween tho Forward 
School, which would have oocupled, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that ja to say up to the Aighaa fronticr, and the 
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Close Border School,which would have us remain 
out of the dificult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line ot the Indus 
The Two Policies —The reauit of this conflict 
of opinion was a acries of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un 
satisfactory We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which Irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them feirful of their prized independence 
without controlling them These advanced 
posts wer in many caccs inadequately held and 


ato 


Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of loca) 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
poney. The constroction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (q@» Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
& means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 


rarely were thc; linked with their supporting , of the most peac ful in the whole border line 


ats by adequite mcans of communication 
e preserved between our 


Lord Curzon’s Success —Judged by every 


administrative | reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
frontier,andthe Durand Tine which demarcated successful 


It did not give us complete peace 


our frontier with Afghanistan anirreguiar beltof There were occasional pumtise expeditions 
land called The Independent Territory,in which demanded, such as fur instance the Zakka Khel 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised and Mohmand expeditions andthe Waziris and 
jurisdiction This was left entirely under the | in particular the traculent Mahsud Waziris never 
contro) of the tribes who pe opled it, Now it has ; cease] raiding But in comparison with what 
often been asked why we did not follow the had gone before it gave usrclative peace It 
precedent of Baluchistan and “Sandemanise’’, endured throughout thc War, though the Waziris 
the Independent Territory ‘That isone of the, builtupahtavy bill of offences, which awaited 
perennial topks of Frontier discussions It {gi settlement when Government were free from 
howeverimportant to bear In mind thatthere the immense preoccupations of the war It 


were essential differences between this 7one and 
Baluchistan Sir Robert Sandeman found a 
strong tribal system existing in Buluchistan, and 
he was able to enter into direct engage 
meats with the tribatchiefs There is no such 
tribal organisation in the Independent Tern 
tory ithe tribal chiefs, or malika, exercise a 
very Precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal willfs 
not the chief but the yirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character where the Voice 
ofthe young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence,in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser grey beard 


broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919 On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad Although he does not figure 30 
prominently in fronticr history as hia iron 
father Abdurrahaman Ahan he neverthc less has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history 

None antuipated that any successorto Abdur 

rahaman khan could hold in the leash of a sitgle 
State the fractious fanatical tribes who make 
uv the population ot the Afghan hingedom et 
this Habibullah did On occasion his attituce 
seemed to be equivocal as when armed gather- 


The bittcr fruit of this polices of compromise (10g of the tribes called lashkara were permitted 
was reaped in 1897 when following 1 minor to assemble in Afghan terntory and to imvade 
outbreak im the Tochi Valley the general the Independent Terntory causing the Zakka 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved ‘hel and Mohmand expeditions But we must 
the whole of the North West Trontur from the not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
Gomal to the borders of Nc pal A force over standards, the Amir had often to bow before 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
dial with it ven this large force owing to| until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
the immense diffeultics of transportation was with the British troops At the outset of the 


unable effectively to deal with the situation 
though peace was nade 
creafed synchronisd with the advent of Tord 
Curzon ag Viceroy He dealt withitin master 
ful fashi In the first place, he separated 
th: frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hithcrto been nmsponsible 
for its administration and had organised for 
the purpose a specialforee of Fronticr soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular I rontier Force 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
viccroyalty of Jord Tytton, thouzh no other 
Viccroy had becn able to carry it through, in the 
face. of the strong opporition of successive Punjab 
Governments The area so separated was 
constituted Into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of Indla, exercised through a Chief Commia- 
sioner Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc- 
ed military posts and concentrated the Reguint 
stag in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railwajs 


The advanced posts, and especially important 


War he warned the Government that he might 


The imergency thus | often have to do things which seemed unfnendly, 


but they must trust him In truth, the position 
of the Amir when Turkey entered on the war, 
and called Moslems everywhere to arms on the 
side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult, 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent~ 
atives werestillevcluded Buthe kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan,was proclaimed Amir b« 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted yr the idea of Nasruilah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpee of bis 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itacit 
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brushed him aside and Installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanulla Ahan, on the throne 
But Amanulla khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lav, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion in April 25,1919, 
and hing a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequentl; bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it 1s one thing to overset a govern 
ment in Afghanistan but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead The 
Government of India wiselv held their hand 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the Pth August 1919 
But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Goma] to the 
hhyber ablaze With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia could not stand the strain of 
an appealfrom their fellow tnbesmen and either 
melted away or joined the rising This has often 
been described as the fulure of the Curzon 
hey, which was based on the tribal militia 
ut there is another aspect to this Issue which 
was set outina senesof brilliant articles which 
Mr Arthur Moore, its special correspondent 
contnbuted to The Times He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army The 
Militia was meant to be a police When the 
war broke out its units were trcated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised 
This is a role which it was ncvcr intended they 
should serve , exposed to a strain which they 
Should never have been called upon to hear 
they crumpled under it If this reasoning 
is correct—and a strong case can be marshalled 
in support of it—then what has been called the 
failure of the Curzon policy arose from the 
misconception and misdircction of that policy, 
Russia and the Frontier.—On the other 
hand, if it be admitted that the Curvon policy 
was sound, and thit its success was marked—1 
proposition with which we are in general agree 
ment—it can also be claimed that the Curzon 


policy owed no smali measure of its success to: 


extraneous events The greatest 
force in moulding Indian frontier policy was 
the long struggle with Russia Tor nearly 
three quarters of a century a willed warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia There are few pages 
fa British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs Bussia was con 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor 
ation into a governing body. The decaving 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
hours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who wonld not let her 
sloue, Itusaia had to advance. Trne, the adven- 
turons spirits in her armies, and some of the 


external 
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great administrators in the Tsarist capital, 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78 The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term ‘“‘Mervousness” This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
hations of the Afghin War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
botween Kabul and Jelalibad, slightly reHeved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on habul by the raving of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortrss It involved us in the 
second Afghan War of 1878, which left the bafi 

ling problem of no stable government in Afghani 
stan There was a gleam of light when A bdur- 
rahaman khan, whom we act up at habul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, 1f one ruth} 8s in his 
methods But in the early eighties the two 
Statics were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly There 
began a senes of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clanfied the situation, without 
how: ver finally settling it Ihe old controversy 
broke out in another form whin intrigue with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon s 
eore. gave mse to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shitted to Tibet An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the seil which had 
so jong concealed the mstcrious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary and lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
cd by their predecessors, whose ¢fforts were 
rendered nugatory by the Intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces In Petrograd It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battleficlds 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea powcr in the docisive battle of {aushima, 
that an atmosphtre was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement This 


‘embraced the whole frontier zone There were 


la vacuum, «0 in the case of 


| 


many unsatisfactory featurcs In the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the Intercst of the two coun- 
trics, which put an end to the perlod of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Henceforward Russia ceased to be a material 
factor in the Indian Frontier Problem, with 
the exception of a brief period when the Red 
Army was trotted out as another bogey. 
German Influence —But as nature abhors 
States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
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influence recede thin some other tikes ifs 
piace Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
ussian Agreement the shadow of the German 


menace had begun to appear on the horizon.. 


imitative, not creative, in this as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disistrous 
issue Of the war with Japan The seeds of thi 
Gurman effort were sown When the kalser 
extending the hand of Christian fcliowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostraisxd by Furope 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armcniins made German influence suprem< 
at Constantinople His theatrical tour through 
Palestine which was generally treatcd in Furope 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe soon bore fruit 
jo the acquisition by German interests of the 
principalraiways in Anatcha Later it frocti 
filed morecffectively in the Baghdad Railway 
conc ssion under whic hGerman intercet§ secured 
the nght of extending the Anatolan Ines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive Britich Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot holdin the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in Yiew—would be regarded as an unfmend)s 
act There followed a replica of the px nod of 
alarums and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia Undaunted, even 
when thcir endeavour to s cure British co opera 
tion in the cnterprise failed and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entaikd a 
temporary interruytion of thir influence at 
Constantinople the Germans pressed torward 
with their enterprise IThoy pushed the Anatolian 
Tailways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards trom Baghdad to Samara 
a sent a mission to explore the pot« ntial tics 
of the port of Kowrcit In the Pcrslan Gulf and 
st tthe Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of howeit to dircet Turkish sovercignty with 
a nominal vic w to extcnding the Baghdad railway 
from Basrato howcit, or the vicinity of how: it 
at the deep water inkt bchind Bubian Islind 
Jhey commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in plercing the Amanus and Taurus 
rungs by aperics of tunnels, and taid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Fuphratcs to Rasa) Ain Behind this rail 
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had not becn signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plana 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany Neverth the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
— The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
Was little appreciated in Great Britain It was 
constantly pictured as a grcat trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods trafic from the Fast Thisidea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
seTvicc and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise The rush of 
pissenger traffic from India is from April to 
June in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and the rc turn traffic 18 chiefly concentrat- 
cd in October and November From April to 
Jun the hcat in Mesopotamiais appalling To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well a5 fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marsejllts and thence by the easiest railway 
trivelling ontside the Bntish Isles to Calais 
and Tondon forsucha land route was an amazing 
chimera ‘Lhe Baghdad route would have :n- 
volved a %a voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to howcit or Basra then a Journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople and finally mght across Europe 
to a North Sea port This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route n as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle hast 1s Basra The sea 
fresght from England or Germany to Basra, 
is about one pound sterling a ton before the 
war it was often down to fitteen shillings The 
freight from Basra to Baghdad was from thirty 
shillings to two pounds a ton To imagine 
again that merchandise would desert this route 
fora land and sea route, which would have 
involved a double break of bulk at Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha, 1s again a chimera, t 
freight charges could not have been jess than 
fifteen to twenty pounds a ton 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople—and that Power the Teutons were resolv - 


way activity stood a grandiose policy, which 18 | ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 


indicated in what became hnown in Germany , 


as “BBB”’—Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad 
Throughout the progress of these schemes 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but wer: 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans wero anxious to secnre 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure, Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
Tondon which had this end in view ended in a 
definite ment between the two Powers 


Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 


line was to have been British, and the other 


portion German But this agreement which 


Minor and ‘The Middle East, and the route selec- 
ted, often criticised, was the best for the ramd 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, 1f completed, 
would have served three zones The western 
ares of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
tich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basta The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense im ce to 
the subsequent en ments wi furkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. ‘lhey began to oe ee a 
commercif! position in the Persian Gulf through 
the peeprapeer ghd (honey peti line sedipaaerrpily 
run b grea mburg- ca corporation 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
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Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus | Asia, 


ucing military exploits of an almost 


We doubt if the Germans were ever serious} epic character, but exercising little influence 


in their alleged designs on 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
dona to be the great port of The Middle 

st These considerations have no more than 
an academic ‘value now Germany has been 
defeated The Turks now they are emerging 
from an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora are confronted with the immense 
problem of re building thelr bankrupt State 
uspaiye of the most inte!ligent section of the 
old population—the Greeks and the Armen ans 
by Massacre and expulsion—are a very uncertam 
factor The completion of the through line 
18indefinitely postponed But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through {ine is only a matter of time 
80 we have placed these authoritative charac 
tenstics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route 1s revived 
as it must be 


Turkey and the Frontier —The position 
of Turkey on the Indian trontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courrer Of Germany when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power and for a limited period 
during the war Although so long establish™d 
in Mesopotamia ‘Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone and the 
administration it is understood nevcr paid 
its way For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
Traised the status of Mesopotamia and aiter the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land But speaking 
broadjy Turkey retnained in Mesopotama 
because it was no-one s interest even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her ‘BBB’ policy ,"urkev 
was used as a stalking horse She muved a 
small force to the Pemnsula of Al hatr in order 
to inghten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominsl suzerainty exercised 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by mulitary 
force These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con 
claded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Kowek, and the position of the Turks at A! Katr 
was always very precarious 
of the war however the situation change. 
When the sound and carefully 
pedition to Basra and Sts strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved iu military 
0 tons of the most extensive and unprofitable 
tter These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation ef 
After the Russian debicle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 


Koweit, which} on the war 





'it was provided that if the two 


On the outbreak ! 


executed ex- | ulpping 
|all the tribesmen on our North West tier 


They were brought to an end by 
ure not on extensive wings, but at the 
eart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff But 
the aftermath of the war left usin an indefinite 
position in resi ei ca with indefinite fron- 
tiers This enabled the Turks, {f they were 
so disposed to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Tausanne im 1923 brought temporary rehef but 
it did not settle the main issue the frontier 
between Turkey, and lrak Under the Treaty 
parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be leit to The league of Nations Negotia 
tions were promptl, opened at Constantinople 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutualagreement the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet and the British 
delegates declare d that Mosu} and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
gue therefor went tothe Teague of Nations 
That hod) despatched a neutral commission to 
study the powtion on the spot this commuasion 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak if 
the British Government wire prepared to 
| prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
ot twenty five years When the report of this 
commission came before the Teague m 1925 
Britain gave (the necessary ,usrantce and the 
Council of The Teague unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat toJrak The Furkish delevater 
who at first recognised the decisive anthority ot 
‘The Teague, then declared that they would not 
be bound bv its dccmions §=So the matter rested 
at the end of the year with Trak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which is Known as The Brusxis Line <Aitter 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
toacceptance of the award the Turks after 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note and 
when the year closed negotiationa were in 
progress between the British and Turhish 
Governments which secmed to promise 6 
mutual accommodation 


France and the Frontier —tf we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India it Ia not because they 
have any present day significance, tut In order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy It js difficult to find any sound policy 

hind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
rtation at aaa preys Persian Gulf Frail 
long opposition to the steps necessary [0 extir- 

te the slave trade, and hold in check the 
mmense traffic in arms which was 


with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
saat i Ad can ~ ie a oe 
purpose in {ft than a genera! pin-pricking policy, 
& desire to pisy the part of i a and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britam which 
would form a useful fever for the exaction of 
considerable cessionsin Wert Africa, particularty 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention These embarrasamenta were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
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of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise 
wasitinthe East The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam anc to find compensation 
there for the veiled British prote: torate of Egypt. 
T had earlier been mutterings in Burma 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King ‘lheebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an jmpossibie neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
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on our rearguards and given them an infinit 

of trouble Even when armed with a jeza!}, 
and when every cartndge had to be husbanded 
with jealous care, the trbesman was a respectable 
antagonist. Now the tmbesmen are every- 
where armed with magazine rifles, esther 
imported through the Persian Gulf when gun- 
running was a thriving occupation, etolen from 
British magazines, or secured from Russian 
and Afghan sources They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
tanks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments or else in the tribal 
Milibas, We found this to our cost in the 





dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the ‘events following the Afghan War of 1919. ‘lhe 
firm establishment of Bntish rule kar other Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
wise was it on the confines of Siam It was the |tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve | especially in Wazivstan, were of great account. 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and | have ever had on the Frontier , their marksman- 
French Indo China This policy was definitelv fos and fire discipline were descmbed by ex- 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam | perienced soldiers as admirable The tribal 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we Militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
were within measurable distance of a situation; had for all practical purposes disappeared , 


which might have ended in open war between 
the two States But asin the case of Penjdeh 
and Jater when Major Marchand marched 
acrors Africa to Kashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ash 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siarin That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who 1s imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time muin- 
taining good relations with French neighbours 


The New Frontier Problem —The whole 
ae rs of this bref sketch has been to show 
that for three generations—most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier poy has never been a 
local problem It has been dominated by 
external influences—in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant ition in the Hast through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey 
All these exfernal influences have disappeared 
‘There is no such prospect of their revival as 
Justified us in taking them jnto consideration in 
the measures wh ch are forced on the Govern- 
ments responsible The Indian frontier question 

ore developed from an Imperial into a 
local queation—a condition on which we must 


lay fast hold, because people are tenacious of old | 


sage gece d when they are nearly a century 
old, no r understanding of the present 
position la posaible, unless our consideiation of it 
ia governed by this essential fact, that the fron- 
tier question is purely local. But whilst these 
world cha were err lace, others were in 
progresa w Ra pegs ce the difficul- 
ties of the situation. The tribesman was always 
ah opponent to be respected. Brave, hardy, 
fanatical, be hes always been a 

tighting man. Knowing every inch of the 


, 2 
Inbospitable country in which say opie hang of ential 


Lions must of necessity take place he 


what was to tak its place? 


Immediately followmg the Afghan War, the 
{frontier positions were garmsoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a tem y measure 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
wasin Waziristan This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people 
Besides, ing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
, external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
bup of Afghanistan now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
state, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
l\Indus This extreme school gained little 
support Our position in Quetta on the one side 
|and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case can be made out ior 
withdrawing irom it On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribeamen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses The mulitary 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intractable, that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions, and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Wazinstan, 
as far north as Laddha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particular with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 

good motor roads. 


This controversy has not ended yet; indeed 
one feels inclined to say that it never will end. 
It has resulted in a typicatty British compromise. 
The presept policy been aptly described 
us the “half-forward ” policy, There has been 

withdrawal in the ord sense 
_. the term, but the Hmita of the 
Waziristan occupation have been fixed at 
at Laddha. The network 
roads is being pushed forward, 
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The Indian rail-head, which for so long termina- 
ted at Jamrud, at the southern entrance 
tothe Khyber Pass, has now been extended to 
Landi kKotal and the frontier between India 
and Afghanistan. The regular troops have 
been withdrawn, and their place taken by 
khassadars The difference between the kassa 
dars and the old tribal militia 1s material 
The Militia were armed and equipped by the 
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Indian military authorities ; if they disappeared 
they took their arms and ammunition with 
them, and constituted a powerful reinforcement. 
The ars bring their own rifles with 
them, and thereforeifthey desert they do not 
constitute any remforcement to those in arms 
against us Many of these khassadars have 
already done good work in the punishment of 
tribal raids. 


I—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the kevnote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace 
has disappeared, and that 1t 1s now a purels 
local question No part of the fronticr 18 more 
powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gult Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese 
the Fruoch and the Dutch who had established 
trading stations thcre. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
cession of the land by the sca route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gult declined The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work it quietly and cfiicientls 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external] affairs of the Arab rulers 


on the Arab coast In return for these services” 


Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 


terntorial acquisitions she pleased she retaincd 
ion of only the tiny station of Bassidu 
ft to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a contury the Gulf 
was involved m European affairs France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstru the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precisicn and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agrecments following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Russia gent one 
of her finest cruisers to ‘‘show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts wherc 
there were no inferests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 
after the signing of the Anglo-Bussian A ent, 
and eet eue with the collapse of Russian 
power! ingthe Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant couner 
of Germans, undcr whose domination she bad 
paseed, ee to stir She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armcd occupation 
| nd moved trvo; 


/with the Gulf ports 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and’ 
though Great Britain could have made any’ 


to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best portinthe Persian Guli, and a posubk 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway Lurthcr 
to consolidate herinterests, orto stake out 4 
clam, Germany (sent the heavily subadind 
ships of the Hamburg-America linc to the Gulf, 
Where thcy comportid themsclvcs as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a terntorial footing on the island of 
Shargah Thtse evcnts stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 


Counter Measures. 


The first effective stcps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vicc- 
royaltv of Lord Curzon who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of )ts featuresin his monumen- 
tal work on Persia He appoimtcd the ablcst 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished scveral new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
The British Govcrmment 
also took aJarm ‘They were fortified in thar 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writcr of unchalkngcd authority The 
American Naval writcr, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “ Concession 
in the Pcrsian Gulf, whether by tormal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial {nterests which now underlie 
political and military control will impen! 
Great Britain’s naval poutine in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial] interests in both, and tho IJinperial tie 
between hersclf and Australasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
words of great import—“We(t ¢, His Majesty s 
Government) should hd eet the eatablishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified portin tho Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very graye menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Angio-Persian 
Oil Com pany, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of thesc external forces on Gulf 
policy, as sect out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Porslan Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are pow more than 
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they were before these external influences de. e- 
loped—a local question, maimly a question of 
police. They are therefore set out more bnefly 
than in earlter editions of the Indian \car Buok, 
and thoso who desire a complctc niurmtive ute 
referred to the Indian lear Book tor 1928, 
pp 1738 188 


Maskat. 


Mashat, which 13 reiched in about forty 
eight hours from karach is outsudt the Pursiain 
Gulf ploper It hesthree hund «ed miles south 
of Cape Musa 
to the Gult but its natura strength and hs 
torical prestige combine to mihe it inse par 
able from the politics of the Gult with which it 
his always been intimately assourtcd 

lormurly Mashat was pirt of 1 dom un which 
embraced Zanzthar and the lslinds of Kishm 
and Larakh with Bunder Abbas on the Porsiin 
shore Zanzibar was sc parattd fiom it J} 
agreeinent, and the Perezrins succeded in 
establishing their authouity over the poss s ions 
on the cistern shor 

The relations tween Butup und Mashit 
have been intimate ior a century and mon 
It was under British auspicis that the separa 
tion betucen Zanzibar and Mashit waseficcted 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy 1p ictuyn 
fo. the supprission of the slave trike 
and in 1892 sealed bis dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his terntory without our con- 


sent. 
The Pirate Coast. 


Turning Cape Musandim and cntcuing thie 
Gulf Proper we pass the Pirite Coast controll d 
by the six Trucial Chiefs Jue all mame of thos 
terntory has now ccased to hive any méwing 
but in the early dav» 1t had . verv real relition 
to the actual conditions The ptrates were the 
boldest of ther kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company's ships of war Large 
expeditions were fittcd out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no conszidcrablt 
punitive measures have born nectssary The 
frucial Chiefs are bound to Griat Britain bv 
& serics Of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and cnding with the perpctual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound thcmsrclves to avoid all 
hosvilities at sca, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undcitook to prohrbit 
altogether the traffic in slivcs ‘The relations 
of the Trucial Chicfs are controlled by thc 
British Restdcnt at Bushire who visits 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of insyx ction 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai 
Formerly Lingah was the entre 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Perma has driven 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are—Debal, Abu  ‘Lhabee, Shargah, 
Aiman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma, 


Bahrein. 


North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 


pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrem, Of this group of islands only thoac 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 


ndim, which is the real entrance | 


t for this 


| matures. A concession for a road 
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their extent Thies is the great centre of the 
Gulf pear) fisherv, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships nave to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not cven approachable by boats, 


‘and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 


hazle4 on the donkevs for which Bahrein 18 
famous But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarte: sterling, anc the customs 1¢venue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 
Inthe neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto  baffied 
ircheologists Ihe generally accepted theory 
is that 1t 18 & 1iclic of the Pheenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters, 
Poluueal Agent CaptunG 1 Mallam 


Koweit. 


In the north-west corer of the Gulf Iles the 
port which has made more etir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway Thuis is no new discovery, for when 
the Luphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
«ternative name of the Grane— so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pairof hoins—uas th sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. Zhe Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 mites broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to roder it 
suitablc for modcrn ocean going steamers It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town 13 people: by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood 

Poluwal Agent Majot J C More, Ds 0, 


Muhammerah. 


On the opposite side of the evtrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheihh 
Khazzal of Mubammeran The town, favour- 
ably situated near the moutb of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 


| Broshers This route provider the*shortest pas- 


gage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
ilready coinpetes with the older route by way 


thc ,of Bushire and Shiraz. ‘his say ayaa haa 


grown since the Anglo-Perdan Oil Company 
established refineries at Mubammerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fielda which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz, Sta importance w 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by Wind of Dizful 
y this route 
has long been held by a British Company. 
Vuce-Consul at Ahwaz. Captain€.C.L Ryan. 


Basra. 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indiasoluby 
asgociated with the politics of the Gulf tha 
they must be conaidered in relation thereto. 


The Frontters—Irak. 


Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. [ft atands on the Shatt-cl- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to recelve the whole Watez-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat 
tel-Arab {fs indescribable, there 18 a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra 15 the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Perma, 
which follows the caravan route ma Kerman 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
pregent wrapped up with the destinics of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in ATeso- 
potamia under hing Felsal. When the war 
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of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
In Traq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to he made thereunder, 

“Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independent 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility, 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the comnutments and responsibilities of His 
Maje-t.'s Government in respect of Iraq should 
Le terininated as soon as possible. itis consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty inits present 


was over we found ourselves committed to!form can convenientl, be shortened. In order 


immenve, undefined and burdensome r-sponsi- 
bilities in tbat land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; thin the 
great military enterprises neccasitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Most] and the mountains of Kurdistan, cast 
to the Persian boundary, and west fo the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Among{ ardent Tmperio- 
lists, there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rosc in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would he prodi- 


to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treatv already 
Signed, it has heen decided to bring ahout the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
Which, hike the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 


“ Accordingly a protocol has now beensigned 
by the parties in the fullowing terms ‘-— 


“*Tt is understood hetween the High Contrac- 
ting Parties that, notwathstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty shall terminate 
pon Jraq hecomimg a member of the Teague 
of Nations and im anv case not later than four 
vears from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protacol shal! prevent a fresh 


gions, Under these circumstances King Feisal 2greement from being concluded with a view 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed fo regulate the snbsequent relations hetween 
on the throne under the aegis of Groat Britain,, (he High Contracting Parties; and negotiations 
Still, we were committed to the support of the | for that object shall be entered into between 
new kingdom, and that most danzerous condition | them before the expiration of the above period. 
atoge—responsibility without any real power It will be noticed that under this protocol 
unless King Teisal was to be a mero puppet, the Treatv in its present form is to terminate 
immense expenditure and indefinite military on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
commitments. In these circumstances there OF in four years, whichever may be earlier. 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from The position of Traq as regards the Teague 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards is that when the Treaty has been ratified His 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923. Britannic Majesty will be bound under Article 
The Seoretary of State for the Colonica announ- 6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
ced this Lean in a atatement which is repro- of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
duced textually, forthe purpose of reference as soon as possible. His Majestv’s Government 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 8rd ho wil! be in a position to take thisstep on the fulfil. 
sald— ment of the twofollowing essential conditions. 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for !raq.and the establishment of a stable govern- 
some time, and decisions have now been taken, ™ent in accordance with the Organic Law. 
Sir Percy (x has accordingly been authorised Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an, Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which; 1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
T propose to read out. to Your Lordships. This! King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
apnouncement was drawn up in consultation frontier because the tuture of Mosul was in 
with King Feisal and his Government, and dispute, should be settled by the League of 
has their cordial assent. It is being published Nattons, should Great Britainand Turkey be an- 
at Baghdad to-day. ale seria to A lg by direct peer 
a These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
The announcement is as follows: tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
“Tt will be remembered that in the autumn the question was opened before the Council 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
it was decided between the Governments of matter was under discussion complaint was 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
Feisa) that a Treaty of Alliance should be the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty of Lausanne, and certain Irregular hostilities 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
and the term of which was to be twenty yan further provisional boundar¥ was drawn, which 
(subject to periodical revision 4t the desire was accepted by both parties. 
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The Frontters—Seistan. 


Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the Teague of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
lone and involved report, but one which Jed by 
devious paths to a common = sense recommenda- 
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ask nothing better than to remain in ciose 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience ot 
ad ministration in such conditions, 15 one of the 


greatest interest, which can hardly he regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which 19 set out above, 


tion, It was that the first essential m= the 
Mosul vilayet is) stable = government. The 
desis of the people were for incorporation 
wm the State of Irak, Jf therefore the British 
Government was willing to ¢xtend its mandate The Persian Shore 

over Jrak for a further period of twenty-five. : 

years—a guarantee of stable goveTnment— ! The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Trak;; Permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
if Britam was not willing, then Mosul dhould Shire is admmmistrative rather than commercial 
return to Turkey When the matter came Jt 35 the headquarters of Perman authority, the 
before the Council of the Leasue Great Butun, tesidence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
gave the necessary guarantee, The 4 | uths| {re ot many foreign consuls, It i9 alao the main 
therenpon challenged the whole compctence of | entrepot for the trade cf Shiraz, and competes 
the Council to give an award under the terms ot; for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage ts 
the Treaty of Lausanne, The sue was remit | Wretched and dangerous. the road to Shiraz 
ted to the Comt ot International Justice at; PAsses over the notorious hotals which preclude 
The Hague which decided an favour ot the | the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
competence of the Council, About this time! to the central tableland ts upened, the commer- 
there was published the report of a distin- { cial value of Buslure wul dwindle to insign- 
guished Eathonian General, General Laindones, | ficance. Further south ities Tingah, reputed 
who had heen despatched by the League to! fo be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
investigate allegations ot brutahty by the Turks buf its trade is being diverted to Debal on the 
in deporting Christians from then own zone! Pirate Coast. In the narrow channel which 
and this report was of the most) damning! fern the entrance to the Gu'f from the Ara- 
character, Great Tiritain having given the) bian Sea is Bunder Abbas, Were we are at the 
neeessary assurance, that she Was piepared to | key of the Gulf. Bunder abbas is of some 
extend her mandate over hak for a turther | portance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of and X ezd. If 19 of still more Importance as a 
the League allocated the whole of {he ati in possible naval base, To the west of the town 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontur— | between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
commonly called The Brus, Line—to hak , lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until the, 
The Turks refused fo accept the award and | ate less than three miles in width, and yet con 
withdrew from Geneva thicatemng force, tain abundance of water. Tere, according to 
Later wiser couns ls seemed to pre vail, and when | sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
the ycar clowed negotiations were in progress | creating a naval base which would command the 
between (reat Britam and Turkey fora mutual Gulf. The great obstacle 1s the climate, which is 
accommodation, A tormal treaty was concluded | one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
between Great Britain and Irak evtendimg the ; Shorz, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
mandate for a further twenty-five years, The lies another sheltcred deep-water anchorage, 
British Government express the hope that a! Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
shorter period will be sufficient to wt Irak on! ditions are equally vile. But between these 
its feet asx an independent and stable State :; wo points there ix the possibility of controlling 


but these hopes are not shared by any who, the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 


knows the country. They are convineed | 
that at least two generations must paas bi fore | 
Trak can stand alone, | 


It is Importamt to remember that there is a! 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal's 
State. Basra has for long been inthe closest 
commercia] contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its ir oe have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the, 
Arab rlsing which followed the war, and they: 


terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. On the Mekran coast, there is the 
cable etation cf Jask, and the possible port of 
Chahbar. 

Off. Political Resident inthe Persian Quf— 
Lt.-Col. C. 4, Crosthwaite, 0 BLK. 

Offg. Rendency Surgeon at Bushire—Major 
M.A, Nicholson. 


Consul al Bunder Abbas and Assistant tn t%e 
Resideni—G, A. Richardson, 0.3,E, 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Galf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years @ serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India, Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 


Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kan , and 
ita immense resources as a wheat-prod 
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Railway Position in the Middle East. 
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The Frontiers—P ersta. 


region have been only partly developed undir 
Persian misrule It offtra to an aggrensive 
rival, an admirable strategic base tor future 
military operations it is alse midway athwarr 
the trach of the shortest lane which could be 
built to connect the Drans Caspian hatlway 
with the Indian Occan and if and when the 
linc from Ashabtd to Vesh d were built the 
temptation to extend tt through Sa tin would 
be stronzt Whils th gaze cf th Lritth was 
concentratdd on the North West Trortir and 
to possible lints of advance th ough Koandaliar 
to Quetta and through habul to lc hawar, 
there can be httle doubt that Rus ian atte. 
tion Was dir ctcd to a more tcisurcly movement 
through Sestan if the day came when bh 
moved her umics azaunst India 


Whether with this purpose or not Russia 
Infiiguo Wis perth ulerly active mm Scstan in 
the cathy yours of the c mtury  lhaving Russ 
Med AKhordesin her agents moved into Scistan 
and through the wrey of th Belin Custome 
officr ils, scientific missions and att irri 
titing plague cordon sought to establi hou 
fluence, and tu stifle the Britsh trade which 


lil 


Lrom cauacs vieh onl oncd to be vers 
Triefl «cfout th Lorian qu stion is uff ctin, 
Indiin fr oti rpolicy las r ce dcd untibit ty of 
ho account = Reterence is inde im the intro 
duction to thi 6 chion to the fact th t th 
concht ron of the An} Russlin Avrecment Icft 
ns abitter legey ind mit That tore ment 
divided Persia info two 7vones oLimfluenc , ind 
the Persdans bitte ly resented this appar nt 
divisiop of thir kingdom between thc two 
Powers, though no such end we im vi" 
Gelman agents working ch verly on this fcclirg 
established an influence which wis not suspect: 
ed and whenth war broke outthcy w re ible 
to raixc the (ribes in opposition to ( reat I ritain 
in the South and after the fall of hut Uo Amara 
when a Lurkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia they excreed a strong influence in 
Icheran Withthe dcfeat of Purkcy and the 
Central Powcrs this influenct disappeare? Lut 
atthat time there wis no authonty m Persia 
besides that ofthe British Governinent, which 
had strong for&. in the North West and con 
trolled the southern provinces through a ‘orce 
arganised und r British officers and calle t Lhe 
south Peri n Rifles It was one of the first 
tasks of tae Bitish Government to r gularise 
this position, and for this purpose ar agreemcnt 
Was reached with the then Pcrsian Government, 
the main features of which were — 

Lo respect Porsian inteerity , 

no CUPP exp rts for Pergian administra 

On, 

To supply officer, and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maimtenance of 
order 

To provide a loan for these purposes 

To co operate with the Persian Government 

in raitway ponstruction and other forme 

Bo one 

(h Governments agreed to the appointment 

of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff, 
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was gradually bemg built up by way of Nushki 
Lhese efforts died down before the preserce 
ofthe Vi Mahon mission which, in pursuance 
of Ireaty right was demarcatmg the boun 
daly between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference ty the distubution of 
the watcrs of the Uehnand Ihtry finally 
ceased vith the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Aguem nt Since then the mternational import 
ance ol Ser fan ha? Wuncd 


fie natural conditions which give to Sestan 
this strate.ic importance persist Meantime 
Briti h influ nce is being consolidated through 
the Scstun trile route Ihe distance from 
Quitta t> the Scistan border at killa Robat 
i846) miles, most of 1t dead Icvel and 1t has 
now hicn ytovided with fortified posts dak 
bunsalows wells and all facilitics for caravan 
trafho Ihe rulway was pushed out from 
Spezand on the Bolan Railway to Nushk 
40 483 tC provide a better starting puint for the 

avains than Quettr: Phas line was extended 
ty the Jcrain Jrontur dunng the war as 
2 nalitary iacwure but the trafic supports 
vuly two triuns a2 woek 


PERSIA. 


Lhe 5 con! a.te ment dcfined the terms and 
Conditions on which the loin was to be made to 
Porsia Ihe loan w is for £2 000,000 at 7 per cene 
reodecm ible in 20 years It was sceured on thic 
revenucs and Customs receipts issigncd for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufhennt the Persian Government 
was to make yood the neccssary sums from 
other sources 


The Present Position — We have givin 
the main yjoits in the AngloPersian ugrec 
ment becwse few documents have ben 
mo1c misunderstood  Jhovxe who desire to study 
it in gieater detiil will find 1t set out in the 
Indian kear Book for 1921 page 138 et seg 
It has been e¢xplaincd that most Persians 
construcd it into a guarantee of protection against 
all exturnal enemics When the British troops 
in the north west retired before the Bolsheviks 
the Persians hal no usc for the Agreement and 
it soon became adcad instrument It was finally 
rijected and the advisers who wute to have assist 
ed =Pursia under it withdrew 


A imarkh frequently heard amongst soldicis 
and } slitmians in India after the War was that 
( :.cat Biitain must take an active hand in Persm 
Incause she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country The view always taken 
mthe Indian \car Book was that the inteinal 
ifaim ot Pcursia wore her own concern, if she 
yreferrcd chaos to order that was her own look 
out but Ieft alone she would hammer out some 
torm of Govcrnment That position has becn 
justitiid he Sirdar Sipah, or commander in 
chict, a rough but encrgetic soldier, gradually 
took chaige of Perman affairs and established 
a thinly veiled military dictatorship which made 
ihe Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assa+- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din, A gees fy babe 


Americans under Dr. Millspa order 
to the chaotic finances. ey two forces 


Map of the North-Western Frontiers. 
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The Frontiers— Independent Territory 


operating In unison gaye Persia the best gov 
ernment she had known for a generation = But 
the Sirdar “Sipah chafed wnder the sregul arti 

of his position with 1 Shah sponding his tim 
in Jurope ind wasting the 1 sources of th 
country § He moved to have hs position 1 

gularixd ty the deposition ¢«f th  atacnt 

Shoah ind his own ascent of th throne = At 
first he was dcfeatcd by the opp sition ct th 
Mollahs but in 19.5 provaled wh nth Shah 
wis jormuly do posed and the Surtar Supa 
chosen monarch in his place The chang wi 
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mide without disturbance and for the time at 
iny rate the new Shah 19 firmly sea d in the 
pia of authority 
Sir Percy Iorraine agsumed office a8 Bnitish 
Minister at Teheranin December 1921 
UB Me CC nvalfeneral and A ent cf t? 
(ro rnment of Iniut in Ahorastn —C tptain 
} I P Wachhim 
Heh M ¢Considiun § 
G JT Fisher 
Vetieal Off er ant T ce Consul —Myor A ON 
Dhan wc 


tunand haun —Mayjn 


[V. THE PRESENT [TRONTIER PROBLEM 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the kings writ docs not run 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
hetween India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 exc pt for 3 small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919 But the Government of Indl. 
have n¢ver occupied up to the border Betwicn 
the administered territory and tne Durand lin 
{here lesa belt of termtory of varving width 
extending from the Gomal Piss in the south 
to Kashmir in the north ‘his 1 generically 
known as the Independent Jerritory its 
future [8 the keynote of the interminabk dis 
cussions of frontir pohcy for nearly half ao 
century 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has funced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains It i p opled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turhoman, Persian Indian 
Arab and Jewish intermingle ‘They had 
lived their own lives for centures, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said ‘ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common actior 
was the bond of Islam” It is impossible t 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind The strong 
cst sentiment amengst these strange ple 
is the desire to be left alone They value their 
independence much more than their lives 
he other factor is that the country does not 
euffice even in good years to maintain the popu 
lation They must find the means of sub 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in_ the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utdlised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthvcr and more peaceful 
population of the Plains 


Frontier Policy. 
The policy of the Government of India to 
Ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 


and flowed in a remarkable ny It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 


1s97 there were nearly a score of punitive ex 
peditions each one of which Ieft behoad a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought 1o per- 
manent improvement in its train she frait 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897 ILhen the whole Frontier from the 
VMialahand to the Gomal, was ablaze ihe ex- 
tent of ths ming and the magnitude of the 
mihtary measurcs which were fakhen to mect 
it compell d a conuderation of the whole posi 
ion =Ihe broad outhnes of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex 
tension of admimistrative control over tribal 
terntory* It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy Ihe main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
vhe performance of specific duties, but to re 
spect their tribal in ie pendence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselver 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance 


New Province 


As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India Up 
to this peint they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
bead 18 busied with many other concerns 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Provinces, and placed it m charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier expenence, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops ro 
far as possible from the advanced posts, an 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers, The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 


would occupy the frontier up to the confines | which ateadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly Pass until1919 Atthe same time the regular 


Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely fo their 

Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion 

tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tacties, in the half century which ended in 


own resources, punishing | coul Sanger 
only when they raided British territory. these bases were connected wi 

Railway Beh base In putsnahce of this 
and thet coloured our fron- frontier 


were cantoned in places whence they 
quickly move to any are = 
n 


licy 
ways were run out to » and 
@ narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 


brosad-7a was constricted from Kushal 
garth to Kohat at the entrance of the Kobat 


troo 
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Pass, and to Thal at the mouth of the 
Kurram Valley These inilwaye « 1 completed 
by lines to Tonk ani Bannu fy this 
means the striking power of fhe regulir 
forces wag greatly increand Nor was the 
policy of economic ucvelopment nezlecte | 
Lhe railways gave a powerful timulus to trad 

and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac 
tious tribesmen into successful agniculturist 

Ihis policy of cconomic deseclopment is. re 
ceiving a great development through the con 

pletion of the Upper Swit Cimal (7 thn 
gation) Now it is complete] there are ther 
works awaiting attention Tor many vous thi 
policy was completely yustifie 1 by results 


A New Policy 


Tt saved us from senous compheations for 
nearly twenty years although the | ostion 
eould never be said to be entirch safis 
factory particularily, in Wazirstin peopl d 
by the most rechles. raiders on the whol 
border fine with +1 bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressd from the British side It 
ended throughout the wir and did not tre th 
down until the Amur of Afghanistan sought 
rofuze from ns internal troubles in a jehid 
aginst TIndix In this maane enterprise the 
Afghans placel less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than 4 
eonte nptible reistance to the Iritish forces 
thaninthearnedtribesmen Inth they were 
justified for the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen The tribal Icvies col'aps d with 
vimost universal swiftness She Southern 
Waziristan Vohitia broke and there wis seriou 
trouble throughout the Zhob distret Ihe 
Afridi, our most serious encmies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North 
West I rontier, remamed tairly qniet througho it 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan hut 
later 16 wai necessary to take measures gainsi 
a leading malcontent and destroy lus fort at 
Chora But the Maheuds and the Wazirs 
broke into open hostilities Jher country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the distncts of Bannu and Dehra Temail 
Khan on the east Amongst them the 
Afghan emiscanes were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 | 
warnors, 75 per cent armed with modern 
weapons of precision, thev constituted formidable 
adversamern ‘They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghanscavedin They rejected! 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them Thefighting wacthe most severe in the 
history of the Frontier The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity Their shooting was aliazingls 
good , their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia orin the Indian Army, and more 
‘han once they came within meagnrable distance 
of considerable success ‘They were assisted 
hy the fact that the best tramed troops in the 
Indian Army were stil] overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastenéd than at 
any during their career, 


The New Frontier Problem 


A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
Was again throun Into the melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followcd the 
Afzhan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succceded it but this discussion did not 
really come to vhcoad untill bruary March 1922 
The Budget then preantid to the country 
vealed 4 rious financial position Jt showed 
that despitt scrious imecrenss in taxation 
the country had suifered a series of detic ts 
which had been finane d out of borrowines 
Turther heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Fudget but even then the equ hitrium which 
the financial au horities regarded as of para 
mount imyortance was not attanmd When 
the accounts w re examined, it was sen that 
the heaviest charges on the cxch quet were 
thos undcr Miltary F'xpenses and that thcre 
as an indefinitely large ani secmingly unc nd 
ng exp nditun on Warsiristan Tins forw d 
(he Military and allied with at the Irontur 
cxpenfiture to the front dn actual prre- 
te flo discussion 16 really focussd on 
Wazinstan In cseentials {fis the and con 
troversy—shall we deal with this part of the 
Lrontur on whit 1s kncwn as the Sandeman 
sya m nimely, Ly occupying commanding 
posts within th country ite]}f dominating the 
tmbesmen tut int ricring little an thor own 
affairs or shall we revert to what was known 
asthe clos. bord«r syste a8 modified by 
Jord Curzon of withdrawing our rm gular troops 
to strategic positions outside the trtal area 
leaving the tril ¢smen orzanised into militia to 
leep the passes open and punishing the tribes 
men by cxpeditions when thei raiding propen 
sitics become unbcaral le 


The Curzon Policy —The Curvon policy 
adopted in 1899 to clear up the aftuumath of 
the serious and unsatisfactory Fronticr rising 
in 1897, was 1 compromise between the ‘‘occupa- 
tion’ and the ‘close border” policies It was 
bascd on the withdrav ul of the regular troops so 
far aS possibic to cantonments in rear whust the 
trontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khybcr and hurram were held 
by militia, recruitcd fromm amongst the tribes 
inen themselves ‘Lhe cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with tho 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
1cinforcement But it must be remembcred 
that like all Kronticr students, J ord Curzon did 
not regard this as tho final policy He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas 
‘It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control No policy m the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation My desiit 
ig to bring it about by gradual degrics and 
above all without the constant ald and presence 
ot British troops’ The Curzon policy, though 
it Was not pursucd with the steadfastness he 
would have tollowed if he had remained in cont 
rol gave us moderate—-or rather it should be 
said bearable—frontur conditions until the 
Afghan War It then broke down, becawac 
the tribal militia, on which it was bascd, conld 
not withstand the wave of fanaticism, and othpr 


conditions at up by the Afghan invasion of 


1919 The Khyber militia faded away; the 
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Wasi miltia cithu mutimid, ab at Wana, or| the fronticr, and as they had disappeared with 
dcuxcrted. ‘Lhe pillar of the (urzon system fell, | the Mibtia, 1t was necessary to recrcate them. 
in the military phrase of the hour, 1t could not The new form of irrcgular was what have becn 
stand the tcst of religious fanaticism or an called Khassadars and Seouts. The Khas- 
Afghan War. The very word Malitia became sudaris an extremely irreguiarirregular. He has 
anathema. no British offccrs and no uniform, except a dis- 

The Policy.—lhe nc w policy adumbrated tinguishing hind of pagri. In contradistinction 
to mcct thc se changed Conditions was outiucd tothe old Militia, he finds lus own rifle As 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a, one intormed observer remarked, the beauty of 
pecch which he addre gcd to the Indian Li- I the s\sttm i that 80 Jong d> the Khassadars, 
gislatures, He said it had been decided to unde rtheir own headmen, cecure the 1mmunity 
retain commanding po ts in WaZirltan, to of tht caravans and perform thar other police 
open up the countiy by roads, to catend the duties, they draw thi pay and no qucstions 
main Indyin tadwiy syatum from its then ter , arc ashed If they desertin the day ot trouble, 
minus, Jamrud, through the Ahyber to the | thc, lox; their pay but the Government loses 
tiontict of Afghanistan, and to take ovr the; no lifi(s nor docsit rh mutiny or the lose ot 
dutics of the Militia by regwar troops, Tbat Bmtish ind Indian offic re But the application 
Immediite policy way s00n modified so far as of this policy produccd an acute controversy 
the gariisoning of these frontur josituns by It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
li gular truops wa concermd such duties are mm Waziristan should bc tetained, it was 


1mm nsely unpopular m the re zulararmy, Which 
is Not organised and equippcd for work ot thix 
character Irregulars have always cated on 





another to decide What these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan 


V.—WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the January number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institution o 
India,” written by Lt -Col G M Routh, DSO. 


Gcograplucally Wazinstan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from Last to West 
and 160 from North to South ‘lhe western 
half consists of the Suleuman Range gr.dually 
Ylsing up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
fect high, which forms the watershed between 
the Indus and the Helinund Rivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan ‘Lhis is the western boundary 
On the east 1s the Indus North 1s the water- 
shed ot the Kurram River runmng Last and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Wazinistan from the Kohat District South is 
a Zigzag pohtical boundary from the Durand 
Tine running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
Man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 


ihe western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
micdicy ofrdges and ravines straggied and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray ‘The more inhabite 
portions lie Well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
Ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin 


The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus \ary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu 


Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop a 
lucky rainfall. 


inhabitants.—The inhabitants, unable a valley in the vain hope 
BOL, 
Dery “at 


support existence on their m 
make up the margin by armed 


their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name onginates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders ot the race Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Latannl, only the first two are true Wazirs 
heir villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
1s the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 
open strite, a circumstance which, until some 
bright pobtical comet hhe the Aighan War of 
1919 joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
malks or headmn No one earcept perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till Ins death in 1913 could 
speah of any portion of them as his following. 


Policy — he policy of the British was at first 
one of non-mterference with the tnbes Even 
now only part of the country 1s admuustered 
Gradually 1t was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to contro! raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 


d by building posts and brick towers to be held 


by Mibtia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of rome 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
\raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
-also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
, Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wasirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
| 1896, In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-86 when this policy was put into effect, 


the British arms were shown in every remote 
of taming the Mabsuds, 


h the various would prove 
Pinas unl a lallvian pruid {or 


It was 
ap 
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Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919, 


reid were beld by Militia. Roads and communi- fit 
cation 


8 were improved and triba) allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale 


A Programme.—Lt-Col Routh then out 
lined a possible policy for Wazrstan We 
give it textually, because we bebeve it substan- 
tially reflects military op:mon in India — 


fo the unpreyudiced mind 1t appears more 
practical to grasp the m ttle firmly and dominate 
the inhibited tracts Why should not the road 
now being made to J adha be continucd 36 mil s 
notth to the ‘loch road at Datta Khel and 
29 mks south to Wanv? Why should we not 
occupy the healtluer portions of Waziristan 
rathir than the foothills or Cis Indus zoncs ? 
Pho Rasmak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
14 both healthy and tertiak Ihc same apples 
to the Shawal valky laying behind Pir Gul, the 
nitional prak mar Tadha rising to a height of 
11556 fict above the sa Ihc Wana plain, 
»,000 fart up 30 milks by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps , there 15 no doubt that 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problhhm A linc has becn surveyed from 
Tank to Diaban and thenec up the salkv to 
kort Sandcman, so connuting with the /hob 
and yithaps lair to Wany Thc Gumal Janz 
from Murtaza to Khayuri kh ach 1s the apparcautly 
obvious route, but would bo molbitivels 
(Xpensive in construction and roquwre much 
tunnilunzs Beyond Khajur: hach tea Danw 
and Rogha hot to Wana, some 23 miks offers 
no diulttulty The old policy of the rudcrs 
working westwards and our retributive cApedi- 
tions stretching thar very temporary tcntacles 
castwards stems to suggest bettir literal com- 
Mmuniatious Lh broad gauge at Kohat 
might without unduc cost be eatunded to Thal 
and thence to Idak 12a Spinwam = = liom here 
till further extension proved disirable 3 motor 
road through Rasinak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now suvcyed to Ladha sounds 
possibl. to the looker on kventually such 
Communications, road, rail, or both could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
va Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defenmve possibilities substituting Razmak, 
Which resxmbics Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fi vcr spots now occupnd 
Che very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engincers 
tends to pocity tho country as well as providing 
healthy ssible hill stutions in place of the 
proverbially comforticss cantonments which now 
Crist in this part of the Frontier. 

The Compromise.—Tho new policy, which 
has been called “ the half forward policy,” was 
announced in 1923. It was a compromise 
between the two catreme schools of thought. 
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‘This involyeathe ccmplcticn of varicus read 
for mechanical transport within Wazinatan 
and along the Derajat border, the hclding of 
certain posts, Jandola and Razmak, by Ik gular 
troops until this read programme 1s completed , 
and thcreafter the location of Scouts, who are 
mutlato nomine militia, at certain j Ointson the 
rcads within Waziristan, assisted by Khassadars, 
or local Icvies, finding their own irms and icd 
by thar own leadcrs 


The Result Jie Governnint of India, 
sas natural take a vary optimusty view of the 
result of this poly  Lhey siy that 1 zulat 
troops have beaon withdrawn from the Wahsud 
country and icplac d by a system ot internal 
contiol based partly on scouts with Briti<h 
offucis and pattlh, on th Ahassadars Shis 
system os iemnforad by catcrmal supervision 
from thu two post. of WManzai and Razmak 
which thouzh outside Mibsud terutory cflee 
tively control it Kazmah it 1s claimed in 
addition to constituting a domumiatmz strates 
position Js in Umest ideal location for Ke gular 
thoops, bomg healtluly situated neudy scven 
thousand fut above sca Jevel An int gal 
pait of this policy « th construction of roads 
A mechameu tran port road links Razmwah to 
the Toch cn onc sid and to Jundoti on the 
otha:  Anothca: road has Tecn constructed 
yom Jandoli to Suaweha  Althouzh protec 
ted throughout the ge oatar put of than TP nzgth 
gnly by Scouts and Ahassidar it m iported 
that the roads alnoudy constiucted are beim 
ning to canry the trade of the country and to 
cvcrcsc oa pacific influence The | cucular 
roid trom Jddah to Manaar is further beng 
adapted tor continuous hoawy mechani 
transport throughout its kenezth buds have 
hoon opened Over the Awrram at Thal uid the 
doch at Tal Wiuk the progress is sitts 
factory both outliws and ccitain hostile sc¢ 
tioms have noveithaless bean busy with raids 
wd ambushes Lhese have been met by 
bombing opiratiuns in two Instances, and 
firiil dtinynstrations am othas lt only 
Wazristan can be adequatcly safc guuded 
from cAtermil mifueuce hostik to the British 
Government, the gradual betterment of the 
arcumstanccs of the country swims to be 
wevitable ’ 


The yntelbgcnot reader will remark the movi 
tablu ‘ur’ We have given the official view 
in justice to the Goveinment =] alness demands 
recognition that the new policy has for the tume 
mivep US greiter peace Fut crution moekcy 
it nccssary to add that cxpau aced soldiers 
viw With graye amxcty the cantonmz o1 sel 
dicts In these wild wd mhosyitable places and 
asks whit will be thai position in the event of a 
1eerudiscamee Of widespriad trouble on the 
Borderland 


VI —-AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were forlong dominated by one main con 


to prevent Afghanmstan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 


sideration—the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus-| War of 1838 was fought—the most melancholy 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations | episode in Indian frontter history, It war be- 
were of secondary importance. For nearly cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
three-quarters of a contury the attitude of whilst the British representative was tumed 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
dictated by thie one factor, It was in order 1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
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of Britwh policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
tv Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, cnd so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
Tesisting aggression 


Gates to India. 


A knowledge of the trans-frontler gcography 
of India brought home to her admumustrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India—through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
wnvasions have poured, and by way of deistan 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to heep 
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to the Kushkbusky Post, where ralway material 
1s collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian sallway with the tran-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Iashkent linc, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great nulitary station 
has been created at Quetta. Ihis ib con 
nected with the Indlan railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan lass and through the 
Chapper Rift, limes which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world 
From Quetta the lime has been cirmd by the 
Khojyak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out tothe Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. ‘Lhe matenal is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In eixty days In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positacne 
of the world, and nothing has been left undcne 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opimion 
of many wmultary authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way o1 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan 


Further cast the Indian 1alway system ha- 
becn carried to Jamrud and up the Ahybcr Pass 
to Landi Kotal <A first class muhtary road 
sometimes double, sometimis treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanccd post at Landi Kota), 
and then descends until it mects the Afghan 
frontier at Land: Khana. Latur, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Kail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullagor! country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for «he movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the alr. In this wise the two Powers 
pre for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul linc. 


Relations with India. 


Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British see tare becn to make it strong 
aad friendly the first particular it hay 
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largely succeoded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter, 
he beat down opposition unt. none dared Lift 
@ hand against him. Aidcd by a British sub- 
bidy of twelve lakhs of rupces a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he cstab- 
hshed a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals undcr foreign supervision to fur- 
nish 1f with arms and ammunition Step by 
atep his position was regularised ‘Ihe Anglo- 


Ibe Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. Ihe Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Luinaily 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Scistan, It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was In & position to place in the 
ficld, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
wcll-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
aud to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand Ievies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up tothe day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it loss than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had artsen for lim to make 
a choice, he would bave opposed a Russian 
advance with all tho force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely agaimst all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary for 


{the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
| He Tetused to accept a British Residctst, on the 


ground that he could not protcct him, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who wasin a most cguivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. Tames. 


Afghanistan and the War-—These re- 
lations were markedly improved dumng the 
reign of His Majesty the Amur Habibullah 
Khan It used tobe one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan hed built up would perish with him, 
tor none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 

strengthened 


resource Of the Mmpire. He 
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and consolidated his authority in Afghamstan 
itself At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality It 35 
bt heved—sa considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of India that he mizht 
be forced into many equivocal acts but they 
must trust him, certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ‘missions ’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
wero severely excluded wis open to grave 
maisconstruction But a fuller knowledge in 
duced the behef thatthe Amir wasin a position 
of no little difficulty Ufe had to comprompse 
with the fanatical and anti British elements 
amongst his own pcople infamcd by the Turkish 
praching of ajehad orholy Islamic war But 
he committed no act of hostihbty as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the members 
of these mission’ out of the hingdom = At 
the end of the war his policy was comyletely 
yustifiel he had hept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he hid adhered to the winning side, his 
authority in thc kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith 


Murder of the Amir —lIt is beleved that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authonty for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Assan Islamic 
confederition At this monmicnt he was assassin 
ated on the 29th february 1919 The circum 
stances surrounding his murder have n ver been 
fully explained but there is strong ground tor 
the belief that it was promoted ty the 
reactionarics who had harassed him all his 
reign) = ‘Lhese realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come 
they anticipated it by suborning on of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep His brother 
Nastulah khan the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jclalabad in 
his stead but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdtred man Hs 
son’, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their hentage Amanulilah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army} Nasrulah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with 
drew The new Amir, Amanullah, af once, 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship But his 
difficuitics at once commenced , he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan, he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with , the fanatical element 
was oxasperated by the imprisonment ot Nasru! 
lah, and the Army was eo incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion todivertits thoughts A furthereleient of 
complexity waa introduced bv the political 
<ituation In India The agitation agaist the 
Rowlatt Act was at ita height The disturb 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place, Afghan agente in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
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Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficultics was to unite all the disturbing 
elementsin a war with India On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti Bntish propaganda 
conmenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
Ligue was started with the Erontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their cmef rehance 


Speedy Defeat—The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demotilisation 
and with 4 large proportion of the seasoned 
froons on service abroad Nevertheless the 
roguiar Afghan Army was rayidly dealt 
with Strong Britich forces moved up the 
KhyLer and seized Dacca’ Jelalabad was re- 
j catedly bombed from the ar and aleo kabul 
Nothing l ut ashortage of mechanical transport 
prcvented the Pmtish forces from seizing Jelala- 
bid Inten davs the Afghans were severely 
Icfertcd On the 14th Mav they asked for an 
Armistice Withthe usual Afghan spint of 
haggling they tnedto water down the condi 
{1 ns of the armistice kut asthe, were met with 
anuncompromising emphays of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpind: onthe 26th Julv On the 8th 
Auguat a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
zet su In the Indiin Lear Book 1923, pp 
19 19 


Post War Relations —It wil! be seen that 
under this Treaty the way #48 paved for a fresh 
en.aig¢ment six menths afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
li cussion’ at Mu oore between Afghan Re 
rre entatives and Briti h officials under Sir 
Hents Del}s hese were private Fut it ps 
tcheved that 1 comy leteagrcement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
reveale! no major yomt of difference it was 
izreed that a Britih Mis ion should proceed 
to Katul to anange definite treaty of peace 
Ihis Missio1 crossed the Border in January 1921 
ind ere haltnl wt r a@ pace treaty wis 
1 nce 


The main point oi the Treaty are set out In 
the Indian Y ar Bok 1923 } p 197, 198 199 


Afghanistan after the War —“ice the 
Wu ti rilatiwn, betucen Atghanptan anil 
(xat Butam have been good and mumprovng 
There were painful «7 isodes in 1323 when a mu 
dia. gang from within Afghani-tan committed 
rat isin butrh India murdering Lnglish peeple 
and kidnapping Ingih women In coung 
cf tim this gang wis broken up His Majesty 
the King vf Afghanistan has had troubls within 
his cwn Lordcrs which have made him glad ot 
British hulp = Lhe main object of his govern- 
ment has been to strengthen the resoulces otf 
the count:, ind to bring it into closr relation 
with modern methods of adminstration But 
Atghanistan is an intensely conservative country 
and no changes am popular, especially violent 
was the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
/adians in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
rcveraes to the regular troops sent against the 
rebols At one time the position was serous, 
but the rebel were not sufficiently united to 
develop then successes, and with the aid of 
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aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection wa; 
broken Whuilst this assistance was appreciated 
the whole business gave a serious set back to 
the reforms muitiated by His Majesty he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis 
tiative code and to revert to the Mahom« dan 
Jaw which was presiousiy in force 


Bolshevik Penetration —Toking a lone 
view a much mor serious devclopment of the 
poles of Aizhamstan was the ponetrition ot 
the Bolshevths Jhese astute propazandist- 
have converted the former 9 frians Caspian 
States of Tsarst Russia into Soviet R publics 
Where the rul of th Bolshoviks ts much mote 
drastic and disruptiy than wis that ot whit 
was culkd the despotism ot the | homanofts 
‘Lhe object of this poh yas nadnilly to swe p 
ints th Soviet vstan the vatlving province s 
ot Priv of Chima and of Afzhanstin tn 
Persia this poly has been forkd ty the vigou 
ot the Sipar Salah Reza Khan sinc dechu d 
Shah In Chines Turkestan it is minsucd with 
qualifid success Jn Atzhanistan it hia mad 
certam progress The first steps of the 
Rolsh yihs wis to extend the Sow t Republics 
ot Tajikistan Vzbehin and Lurkmanistan so 18 
to absorb all Nothaan Afghanistan This has 
appar nily been abandoned jor the moment tor 
1 more gentle penetration Jars subsidius 
mostl, delivered in hind have been given to 
Afghanistan Trlegraph lines ire being cn eted 
allover the country rowds arn bem constructed 
large qnantities of irms and ammunition are being 
supplid whilst an air force with Russtan pilots 
and mechanics has been Crcated and is i process 
of development In mturn the Bolshevrks 
have receiv d important trading frcilitves J hie 
whole purpos. of this policy as ultumitely to 


The Frontlers— Trbet. 
‘attach Great Britam in India through an absorbed 


Afghanistan 


It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
alithe, could get without the slghtest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks 
But rt 19 ¢ asier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
ect him out finnds of the Afghans were ashing 
themsehes whether the Amir was not nourish 
mz wipers moins bosom  Powirds the end of 
1920 and in the curly part ef 1926 there was 4 
mide awakeninz The Noithern Ttronter of the 
countrys his Uways been unsettiod because oat 
the slufting courses ot the Oxus In December 
Bolshevik fords captured with violence the 
Atehun post ot Durkibid killing on soldici 
these events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounce PP y the Amur eoram publico 
Chex the matter remamed at the end of the 
your Phere wono litth evidence ta show that 


| though the torm of government has changed 


in Russa the arms ot Russian pohcy are the 
same It und to be sud that the test of Russian 
pood faith undar the Anglos Russian Aziec ment 
would be the attitude of Prtrograd towards the 
(vtansion of the Orcnberg Tashkent rulway to 
formes That hint has ben constructed by 
the @olsheviks Pho Afghans have had their 
eves opomed with what asults remains to bi 
“On 


A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other J urop an 
States The representatives of Afzhanmtan an 
(stablish dom Jndia and in London and at some 
(f the Furopran capitals the various sub 
sMbary agre ments under fhe Lieaty have been 
care d nto ¢ffe ct 


british Tu piesentateic Major Humphri ye 


VII ~TIBET. 


Recent British policy In Tibet 1s really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Bntain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 


wits that country were not, of course, inspired to 


bY this apprehension When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal, 
if not superior, of the Dalal Lama of Lhassa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on th> frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
flerstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India tho 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband E ition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulayy of 
the Ben vil Service, a further atéempt 
was made to get Info touch with the Tibetans, 
but It was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 


Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay exceasive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable aitua- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China In 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Ssikkim-Tibet 
frontier, These supplementary arrangements 
ble for the opening of a trade mart at 

atung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier 
to which British subjecta should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
ugeerls in practice, because the Tibetans re* 
fused to recognise tt, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chiness Government were 
dnable to secure respect for it, 


Tibet and Russia, 


Russian Intervention. 


This was the position when In 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalal 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct inte recourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjlieff, who had established a re- 
markable aszondancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorueff went to Russia on o confidcntial 
miasion m 1899, At the end of 1900 he r 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mts- 
gon, of which the head was officially deserity d 
in Russia as “the senior ‘Isanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalu Lama of Libet ° This 
mision arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Jivadia. Dorjleff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 190) was af St Petersburg 
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nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The nght 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. ‘wo years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Coavention Great Britain 
agreed neithcr to annex ‘Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
libet China undertook rot to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the tern- 
tory or iuternal administration of ‘Libet. Great 
Butain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
snes to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
onvention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remamed im force. The Chinese Gove 
ermment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 


with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of am uly direct result of the Mission was the open- 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they ‘08 of the three trade nartsand the establish- 
were received by the ‘Isar at Pcterhoff. Thcy ment ofa British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 
were escorted home through Central Asia by Chinese Action. 
a Kussian force to which several Intlligence The sequel to the Angio-Ruscian Agreement 
Officers were attached At the time it wae was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
rumonred that Doryieff had, on behalf of the been unexpected On the approach of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, Younghushind Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
which virtually placed Tibct under the pro to Urga, the sacrid city of the Buddhists m 
tectorate of Russia This rumour was after- Mongolia. He left thc internal government of 
wards officially contradicted by the Russzar Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Government. Lounghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
The Expedition of 1904. Iibetan officials who would undertake the 
In view of these conditions the Government cesponsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
of India, treatmg the idea of Chinese suze 3uzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
rainty over Tibet ss a constitutional fiction, plicitly reaffirmcd. It was arserted that she 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty 
standing questions with the ‘Tibetan autho- having been a “constitutional action,” it was 
nities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- inevitable that China should take steps to sea 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- that she had the power to make her will rege 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side to convert Tibet from a vassal state intoa 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband province of China In 1908 Chao Erh fing, 
was the British representative, but after months Acting Viceroy in the neighbounng province of 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
had no intention of committng themselves. He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- time the Dalai Lima, finding his presence at 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Ponuff, 
sharp encounters in and around G'yantse. It irksome, bad taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
was therefore decided that the mission should! he proceeded to Peking where he armved in 
advance tq Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1004, 1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- to resume his duties at Lhasa, Moving by 
husband negotiated «a convention by which leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 1909 But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an ment had littlein common, The Dalai Lama 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of cxpected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
rupees) ; the Hritish to remain in occupation despotism which he had exercised pror to 
of the Chumb] Valley until this indemnity 1904. The Chimese intended to deprive him 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
year, In a separate Instrument the Tibotans spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
agreed that the British Traca Agent at Gyantse been exacperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
discuss com ] questions, if necesaary. force was moving on Lhasa fo alarmed the 
Home Government intervenes. Dalai Lama that he, fied from Lhasa, and by 
For reasons which were not apparent at the the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
time, but which have since been made clearer, was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
the Home Government were unable to accept and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whi 
the fal) terms of this agreement. The indem- Chincse troops overran Tibet. 
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Later Stages, 


The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India. 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be iudiiferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. ‘The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sept fo 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con 
verting [fibet into a province, but that bring 
responsible for the good condact of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetara. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 


matter might have rested, but for the rovolu- | 


tion in Chiva. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the frst victims wa- 
Chaco Erh-feng Cut off from all support from 


The North-Eastern Frontier. 


China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled iu June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
; 3e1ol-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
| Hastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
| Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
snzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
, Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
(overnment at Pekiu ‘was unable to finance 
| the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded, 
From what has gone before, it il! be geen that 
the importanct which formerly attached to the 


China, surrounded by a hostile and infurtated Political condition of Tict was much less a 
populace, the Chinese troops in ‘ibet were (Ocal than an external question, and was in 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and Guenccd by our relations with Russia and 
sougnt escape not through China, but through | China rather than with out relations with Tibet. 


India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in J913 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President ot the Chinese 
Republic saying that T.bet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with otber provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment sibsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibe:, and 
agreei to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three counties. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
MeMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representirs 


Russia having re.ap~ed into a state of consider- 
able confusion, and China having relapacd into 
a state of absolute contusion these external 
forces have disapycamad, and Tibet no longer 
looms on the Indian political horizon, The 
veil has bcen drawn afmsh over Lhasa, and 
affairs in that country pursue an isolated 
course, With this considerable differcnce, The 
Dalat Lama is now on termn of the greatest 
cordjality with the Govirrmeot of India, In 
1020) he requested that a British ofBcer should 
besent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
10 Russia and ¢he collapse of Governmeut in 
China, and Mr. Bell, C.M G., 1. C.8., Political 
Officerin Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose, 
In 1922 tilephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. 

British Trade Agent, Gyantee.— F. Williamson. 

Li dish Trade Agent, Yatung —}’. Williamson. 


VHI.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were coo- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgié, 
now the northernmost posta of the Indian 
tiovernment, to Assam, with the exception 


of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 


pec 
where the British district of Kumaon ie thrust, with the British Government, It ia for 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance | practical pu 
y 


of nearly Gfteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between Eritieh India 
ani the trae frontier. The firct of these fron- 


tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 


this Stete are coneidered under Indiah States 
q.v.7,16 is almost the only important Native 
ate in India with frontier responsibilities and 
jt worthily discharges thom through the agency 


of its efficient Indian State froops—four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
terjes, comp sed nly of the Rajput Dogras, 
.who make excollent fighting material. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
asses through Kashmir—that through Ladak. 
hen we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal. 
‘This Gurkha State stands tn 6 “ 
& 


iudepondent, and the British 
‘resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal admlaistration. The governing ma- 
chine in Nepal is ulso ular, ‘The Mahera}j 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Seeodla Rajput cian, 
the biuest blood in India, takea no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 


Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Paice, or the 


The North-Eastern Frontier, 


Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the SBritikh Government 
Nepal is tho main Indian outpost against ‘Libet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. J he 
iricuou between the Chinese and th: Nepalece 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury thc Chinese marcned an army to the cone 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the taost r2marke 
able military achievements im the history of 
Asia. Under the firm ruie of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has becn largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Cmpire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion, In yiew of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened thelr relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them tn its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was offiualJy notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States 
Assam and Burma. 


Wethen conie to the Assam border tribes— 
the Daflas the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis 
Excepting the Abort none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble, The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe, After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 


delivered up. The cost of the expedition was , 
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Rs. 21,00,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishm: and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. ‘Lhe Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which 13 etsll vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States 1s for the most 
part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this arca, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct admunistrative control is at present 
exercised, It is peopled by the Shans and the 
hachins, Civilisation Is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chincse side. There 
is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still adminintered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supermtendents and Aseistant 
superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashic, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heivy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection ‘The five 
Karenn! States hie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressivw kingdom of 
Siam are excellent, 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to tho peti- 
tion ‘Lhe values of immoveable properties arc 
usually asgeased at 162 ycars purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs, 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2%, between Rs 10,000 and Rs 60,000 the 
duty payable is 23%. Over 60,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items are 
allowed to be deducted :— 


1, Debts left by the deceased including mort: 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funera: expenses, 


8. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. Itis the prac- 
tice oi the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules (0 the Revenue authorities and if 
the propeties particularly :mmoveable pro- 

erties have not been properly valued, the 

evenuc department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no-objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the ee entitled to probate, probate 
is ordered to be granted, 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minur has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
trons. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 


pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Kifriin the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Icha, on the Cuphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists m control of Ana- 
toha any queation of the completion of the 


of the House of Commons sat for two years to through Baghdad Line is indefimtel, delayed 


consider the question of a Luphrates Valley | 


railway. ‘The Shah of Persia applicd to the 
British Foreign Qffice for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora lme of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin 
ning by constructing the Anatolian rallway 
system. Its lines start from Scutar’, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 


Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her rauways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders ot 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lmnes between tho 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the histonc 
Anglo-Russiap agreement regarding Persia 

The Germans pushed forward ther Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arsmg from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveighng Turkey into it saw the final stages 


of the construction of the railway pressed ‘ 


forwatd with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountams 
to Aleppo and thence eastward acrosa the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul, The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the ronte, northwardsfrom Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara 


The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
rt at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigria and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Perslan Gulf The system 
consista of a metre- line from Basra vic 
Naearich, on the Eu , thence north 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing & consi- 
derable distance westward Kut-l- : 
of historic fame. From Haghdad the line 
runs approximately 


| special relations with the 
to the foot of the ‘has @ large ‘rade there, 


The ‘lrans-Persian line to join the Busgian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911 Both the Russian 
and the Indian railuay systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be tho 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
syskin reached Julfa, on the Ruso-Persian 
frontir in the Caucasus During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much ext.nded and improved during the war, 
No details have been published of proposals 
for the contunuation of the Russo-Indian jink 
under the restored conditions of peace A new 
agreement which Was negotiated between 
Englani and Pera specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
Suitable for motor traffic but the agreement 
came to Daught 


There remains the possibility of Inking the 
Russian and Indian railway svatem by way 
of Afghanistan ‘lhe suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
Jine from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which procceds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman The distance between the 
railway heads is about 250 miles But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir Habibullah the Afghan Government 
flatiy opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Tadian or Russian railway system within their 
borders What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not showa 
up to the time this artacle was written, cut the 
strange situation in Oentral Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontler does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic diiticulties, 

Britain’s special interests in regard to Per- 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Speclal Importance has for many vears 
been attached to achemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karun 
Valley, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Persian oli 
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Map of the Baghdad Ratlway. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 





Name. 


Afghanistan. 


tr. Haji Muhammad Akbar hhan .. 


irza Baz Muhammad Khan 
r Abdul Ghafur Khan oe 


a eh ES 


| 


. , Do 


Argentine Republic 


Mr. J. 1. Barton Ee és 
Austria. 
Mr Lk, Stella es Cm ) os 


Belgium. 


Monsieur F. Janssens .. ae 
Monsieur R Chaldron ,, Ge 
"Mr J R Baatcr 

*Mr I. L,.L Worke 

"Mr R L Withamson(on o 
Mr H 8 Novis (4g * 

*Mr J Lowry... bcs ay 
*Mr. J. Lince.. ar ce 


Bolrvia, 
*Mr, Abani Mohan Tagore ; 
*Mr.G. R. Neilson os ee 


Brazil. 


Di Mansel Agostinho du Hercdia 
H.H.deVasconcillos .. ei 
*Mr.H, V.Simmons sik 
*Mr. V.E. Nazareth  .. 
Vacant a és 
*Mr.C.H Straker “ ae 
*Mr. A. L Donaldson .. 
*Vacant .. w% or 


Chili, 
Senor Don P. Pacheco ,. es 
Vacant... ana a 
‘Mr. WA Archbald we wisi 


*Mr, J. G. Bendien (Ag.) bre 
*Mr.A.R. Leishman .. - 


Ch 
Mi. Shung Ai Sune ae - 


Costa Rica. 
*Dr, Benode Bebari Bonerjee .. 


Cuba. 
Sanor W. F. Pals 


Senor Don 33. Martinez Y. Montalvan . is 
senor Dono Enrique Molina Y Lariqued as 


Cav. KE. Benasagho Se ‘ 


Appointment. 





aa ( Onsul-Gencral ae 
> Vonsul 


se >», Vice-Consul wt 


.. Lonsul ae 


‘ .. Consul-General .. 


. Oonsul 


Do 
Do 
me Do 
Ca] e Do 


a . vicc Consul 


a Consul-General .. 


Consul ae me 


{ onsu] 8 fe 


; \ 1u-Consul ‘ie 


CLommnic rial ‘Age rt 


bd ,. ,Consul-Gencral ‘ 
[Consul 5% a 


i ae! i 


O- es ee 


.» se (Comul ow. 


es ee Consul aes oe 


Czechoslovak Republic. 


Dr, A.Lafar 6. we 
Vacant ee ae ea we 


Re ee ee meena 


.|Consul “ ‘a 
Do, 


Do. 
Do, 


ee *. 


6s at 


oe en Oonsul ee a@ 
ae «| Vioe- Consul ee 


* Honorary Consul. 


Port. 


eet 


Del. 
.| Bombay. 
..| A@rachi 


.| Calcutta, 
bomb 24 


.| Calcutta, 
. Bombay. 
-. Karachi. 
Vladras. 
Rangoon, 
: Do 
Akvab 
‘ | Calcutta 
| 


Calcutta. 
. Rangoon 


Bont ay 
{* es 


| Kar Karachi : 
Bombay. 
) Wadras. 
Rangoon 
Do. 


. |Caluutta. 
. | Bombay. 
{i sngoon, 
eo. Jambiy. 
(Chittagc ns. 


. | Rangoon. 


..|Calcatta. 


..| Bombay. 
~-|Caleutta. 
Do 
Do, 


..| Bombay; 
Do. 


Foreign Consular Officers. 
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Name. Appointment, 
= - Rte ee ee | es a. 
Denmark. 
Vacant .. ae oe i sa .. Consul-General ; 
Vac aut x ee ee oe oe Consul ee oe 
*\ir |] H Danc well : : > D) a sé 
*\Vir W.M Browning ce ».» Do, es es 
"Ve Co 2 Britton (en levve) oe 9 ; ee 
*Mre LU Gs lripp (Ag ) a ee y Do. a a 
KMr A Hausen. Ih. a 
*Mr HO OB Whitby (42. ‘Conant on leave) Vice-Concul ae 
*Me ALE OB backer (A tri. as Vie Consul Do, ea 
ind in charge ¢ : Consulate) 
Vor int ee en e. as Do. e e 
\ 1 ut ae ee se . e Do e 
Ecuador 
*Mr W, Hones oy -» Consul te a 
Finland 


*Mr ( WA RR Mardcasth Consu) ae 
*Vir Mo fowkim .. “ ». Do 

*Vir T Wo Vi firlane (on levvye) Vice fon ul. 
*Wir DD LL seott (Az) ns , Da. 


France, 


Vonvaeur lL T R Laronee fon | se is .. Consul General 
Mr )) Ratton (Ag) : Do 

Monsieur D. A Leta (on leave) 
Monseur P Pipouseamny (Ag. 
4Vionsieur Woo(carre au 


ea aa e a 


“Vir. EK L Price (on leave) me ee .. Constlar 4stent 
Mr L.¢€ Deantmont (Ag ) os is Do 

*Vie FL. KE L Worke.. o% a es Do. 
Vacant .. - ee wie wa oe Do. 

*Vir. J K Michie (on lewve).. ba a To. 

Mr W T Milne (Ag) .. a os Do, 
Vacant .. es és os 5 ey Da. 
Vacant ee et? es 4 es es Do, 


Germany. 


Baron H. Rucdt Von Collenlk rg Doed:igheim Consul-Genc1al 
(on leave) 
M Von Pochhammer (Ag ) 


te aa e Do. 
Dr. Hans Woster,, 7 


se ee Vieo Consul 


Greece, 
*Mr. Byrom Cossentc ili a oe .. Consal-General 
Guatemala. 


‘dr H J Sanders (on leave. \o locum tenens'Consul 
appointed), 


ee 


Hungary. 
*Mr Fugene Ludwig .. ee oe - Consul ae 
Italy. | 
Vacant... . |Consul-General 


Cav A. Manzato (In charge of Consulate) Vice-Consul.. 
Cav. Edoardo Pervan (In charge of Consulate’ (Consul 


—~ _ _ — -_ —_ =A ee 


* Honorary Consul, 


Comnicre ral ‘Agent 


Port. 


Calcutta. 
Do. 
Bombay, 
. Madras. 
.. Rangoon 

ee Do, 
Calicut 
-. Caleutta 
. Do 


Karachi. 
.. Moulimem, 


. Calcutts, 


Bombay 
Kangoon, 
Midra. 

ee De 


Calcutta, 


Bombay. 
Do. 
Calcutte: 
Karachi 
Do 
Madras. 
Chittagong, 
Rangoon, 


0. 
Akhgab., 
Tellicherry. 


- Calcutta. 


ae Do, 
Do 
. Calcutta. 


| 
.. Calcutta. 


.. Madras, 


..| Calcutta, 
.+| Bombay. 
..! Calentta 
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Name. 


ee ee re —aee —s 


Italy—contd 
Vir. E, Benasaglio *Cactine Consul Sento Viee-Con ul 
Mr. J. Meihie .. es es »-iConsular Agent 


acant — ee ae mer Do 
Major A Dugul | i = ‘ . Du 
Tacant ee ee ae Du 
Japan. 
Wr. Yoshio Iwate a = a ee {'onsul General 
ir H ithkawa P -- | Vice-Consul 


Wi. T. Watanabi.. a a mee .-/Consnd ~ 
Mr. KR. Nitta (Ag ) oe ae acts eet «3D, 


Liberia. 
*Dr. FE. F Underwood ‘ (Consul re 
* Dr. Benode Behari Bonerjee ., — e-} Do ee 
Netherlands. 





















Vionsteur P. Staal (on 'eave) Consul General 
Mr. BR. Alcyn Molekamp (Acting | Consul- Consul aie 
General) 


Monsieur J. G. Bendien (on leave) .. --| Do as 
*Ur. J T. Groothotf (Ag ) ee ‘ Do. Se 
*Monsicur D. Van Wijngaarden (on le ave) Do. ‘ 
*fr.C. Van Amerongen (in chirge) . oot Dt me 
* ur. WwW. J: U. Turnbull ae oe ee ee Do. . 
* dr. W. Masaink (onileave) .. we eet) Do. is 
*Vir, A Verhage (Ag.) . Ss 5 ~-f Do. 
*Mr, D, Allart (on leave) ee ne baa Vice-Consul 
Nicaragua. 
Mr.C.H A. R. Hardecastie .. “ ../Consul ie 
Norway. 
*Mr. G. Locren ee a we - -|{Consul-General 
*¥r.F.E. Hardcastie .. <3 ../Consul 
* sur. J. F. Simpson, Kt, (on leave) ; --t Do, eu 
*Mr. BR. (. M. Strouds(Ag.) .. a eof Do, ae 
*Mr. H. W. Child (on leave) .. ee : Do. ae 


*Mr. C, H. Hardeastie.. 5 we 
We, me Cc. Clarke.. e#¢ ef @a ses 
*Mr C M. Penny acs “ca 
*NMir, G, Howison (Ag) (on leave) = 


or 
655 
@ s s e . 


*Mr.K.O, Tomlinson (Ag) .. «2 «ef Do. .. 

Mr. a RK, Baxter ee e494 @#e a Do, 2 
Panama. 

*Senhor Don B. Martinez 1, Montalsan Consul - 
Persia. 

Mirza Taghi Khan Nabavi a . 1Constl-General 

Mirza Asadullah Khan, Behnam, ©. B K. - {Consul om 

*Vacant Co | e¢ ee ee ee as Io. e6 

Vacant »-| Do hs 


*Khan Bahadur Mirza Ali Akbar Shirazi -- (Const os 
“aan Muhammad Hussain Shushtary (on!Vice-Consul 


“Mr. oe at Akbar Shushtary (Ag.) sie P 
Peru. 


* Mr. H. Cc. Btu rgess se oe ee oe peasant Genera 
Vacant 6 ee es o¢ e¢ e¢ 








Appointment. 


%¢ 


ee 


Foreign Consular Officers. 












— er 


Port. 





.| Calcutta. 


Rt oon 
Vagras 
Karachi 
Akvab. 


Catenita. 
Do. 

Bombay 

Rangoon 


Bombay. 
Caleutia 


1 Calcutta. 


Do. 


Borab iv. 
Do 

Karaclh) 
Po. 

Madr ic, 


-| Rangoun 
Do. 
-| Caleatts. 


Bombay, 


Calcutia. 
Bomba}, 
Madras, 
Do 
Rangoon 


Bombty, 
Akyab. 
Rageaeir . 
Moulmcin. 


Do 
Karachi. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta 
Bomba. 
Calcutta. 
Madras 
Rangoon. 
Karach . 


Do, 


Calentia, 
Rangoon) 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


Name. 


Portugal. 

Dr Amadeu da Silva( Ag).. 
*SenhorA A Teixeira (on leave) 

*Mr U.W Metcalfe (Ag ) : ae 
*Senhor A. M DeSouza es 
“Senhor W L deSouza ‘ 
*senhor A P J Fernandes . 
*Senhor A, B. da Fonseca 
“Senhor A M., Telxeira P 


Siam. 
Phra Sirasasana Balakbanda 
Sir Hiury Macnaghten ive 
“Mr 1 H Wroughton 
*“Mr.C Van-der-Gucht 


Spain. 
Senhor Don Albert de la Guardia Y Ojea 
Dr D 5’ Liaser 
*Mr.M (Crezoux “s 
*Mr } Walker .. 
*Mr W \oung .. ‘a 
*Mr. WW Archbald 


Sweden 
Monsieur C A E Sidwerbjelm (on Ivave) 
Mr, \ HA Lhornblad (Acting) 
*Mr. h, P. Warmington es ae 
*Giacoma /ino Meh 
*Mr. W, Archbald we oe 
*Mr. T H. Wheeler (on leave) 


Vacant ri | #6 ae : ; 
Switzerland. 

Monsieur K Ringger . ee a 

*WonsicurM. M Staub. és 


*Mr & (. Blury (om leaye)  .. x 
Mr. EB Rutz (Acting) 


United States of America. 


Mr.J.Q.Tay .. ne oF 
Mr W I Jenkins ; 
Mr W B heblinger (on ieave) 
Mr, L. ¥ Rich ND se 
Mr A R Thomson es 
Mr « J Pisar ae ae ee ee 
Mr I E burke... ee ee oe 
Mr (. 1, Evereté (Acting Conul and 
(hargo of Consylate) 
Mr WwW H Bea wh os es ee 
Mr. R KR, Willey os ae oe 
“Mr R D Simonson 
Mr W_ 8, Douglas (Junior) ‘ 
*Mr Ww H, Minor oe ee Cm) 
Mr. E 8. Parker... oe ee te 
Nr Koyn V Gram as ; ‘ 
Dr Hq, B. Osborn Co ) ee ee 
Vacant .. he se a 
Vacant o6 eo ee ee ea 
Vacant ee ae ee ee 


6 


ea 


Uruguay. 
Mr T F Barton - ee ee 


‘ Venexuela. 
Mer. A | Tagore ee ee oe 


Appointn.ent 





Consul-(;enera] 


Do. 

. (Consul 

Do a 
--| Do a 

Vice-Consal 

ee Do, 
..{Congul-General 
.-{t onsul ve 
ee 0. 


Do wa 
Do ae 
oe Do, oe 
. | Do . 
«| Vice-Consul 
io Do ‘ 
Do. 
ae Do 
, Do 
; Do, 
ai Do 
ea Do, bd 
: Do. 
- Do. 
.. {Consular Agent 
a6 Do. 
oe Do. ee. 
ee Consul ee 
en Consul! eid 


Port 


.-| Bombay. 
..|Calcutta, 
«»| Do. 

..| Rangoon. 
.-' Do 

. (Bombay 
»»| Karachi, 
ee Madras. 





.- Calcutta 
Bombay 
Rangoon 

.-|Afoulmein 


..| Bombay, 
Do 


--|Calcutta 
. |Madraa, 
-. | Marachi 
»»| Rangoon, 


. (Calcutta 
2 Do. 
..|Madras 
Bombay 
. {Rangoon 
. (Calcutta 
Moulmein 





..|Bombay 
..| Calcutta 
Madras 


( alcutta 
e-| Do 

..| Bombay 
. |Karachi, 
».| Madras. 
»» | Rangoon. 
..; bombay. 
..| Do. 


.+| Do 

Cak utta. 

Do. 

: Do. 
.«|Madrar. 
. Rangoon. 
. Passein. 
..|Moulmein 
ae Akyab. 


../Calcutta. 


aa Calcutta. 
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The Army. 


Phe great sepov army oi India origimated ip 
vhe small establishmcnts of guards hnown as 
peons, enrolled fur the protection of the facto- 


were first enlisted and disciplincd by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665 
detachments of soldicrs wore sent fiom | ngland 
to Bombay, and as early us 1605 the first for 
tiled pos tion wis occupied bv the List Indta 
Compiny at Armgon near Wisulipatam 
Madras was acquired in 1040, but in 1604 the 
parnson of Fort St George consisted of only 
tea men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
28> of whom 93 wore Loglih and the rest 
Irench, Portuguese, and natives 


After the declaration of war with Lrance 
in 1744 the forces were considerably imcrcased, 
but this did not prevent the Iroch capturing 
Madras in 1746 = L ollowing the J rench cxampke, 
the Lnoglsh ralsed considerable suyoy forccs 
and largely increased the nualitary establish 
ments In 1748 Major btringer lawrence 
landed at Fort st David to command the forers 
of the Company ihe Loglish foothold stn 
India was then precarious and the J ronch under 
Duplux were contemplating froh attacks 
It became necessary for the J uginh Comy any 
to form a larger miltary establishinent the 
new commandant at onc st about the orpanl 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
falTisonh was given a company formation Ilhis 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in Chief In Madras the Luropean 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fides similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the Ist Bengal and Ist Bom- 
bay Fusiliers Ihe native intantry were simi 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Toot, which arrived in 
1754. 


Struggle with the French —}rom this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war After a prolonged 
war with the Irench, whom Duplex had bv 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Evre Coote completed the downfall of 
ther nvals, and the power of Dngland was 
established ly the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash in Southern Injia, where 
the Trench were finally defeated In 1761 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empir, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the jatter and his gon and succcssor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defcat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Scringapatam 
in 1799, 


_ th 
Reorganisation of 1796—In 1706 the 


awnt 4 


| 


ties of the Last India Company but sepoys | formed by linkinz custin,, battalions of ton 


| 


Before this | Faslsb officers 


| 


th natives number d som 6700) tle infantry 
beimg wenerally fore 1ed intu Zoregiment of two 
battalions c.ch In Benxal regiments were 


compinies eich with large cstablishiments «f 
Jhe Madris and Rombis 
armks Were at the same time reorganised on 
piuulir fine aud cavalry and artillery com 
PINS Were 1 vised 


In 1°98 th AMfarquas Well ol yo arrivel ts 
Covctnor General firmly anbucd with the o cs 
sity ot d stroying the bist vestiges of Tren h 
Inftucncc In pursnince of this policy te 
reduc d Mysore, where Lipa was intu,.uin, 
with the Tronch aud then turned fis attenti a 
to the Mihratta States im which Sindlna diid 
estiblishe 1 power ovr the Mushal [mp rr 
at Dethi by m ana of a large r war uimy ofh 
ar PT by Luropeans under the Fronch adventn 
rr Perron In campuyns a, atist Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under Gena il 
Take anl in the Deccan wiutost that prin ¢ 
ind the Rays of Berar by an arms under G mera 
Walksloy afterwards Dube of Wellinit ns 
the pow r of these Chicfs was ti kon in th 
battics of Taswartand Assuye br nels influcnec 
w18 finally destroved and the VMu.hil Em 
eror was roasted from the domination of the 

ahrattas Sibseqnentl) olkar alo was 
reduvcd and British powcr custablehid on a 
firm footing 


Mutiny at Vellore—The Indian Army 
had been from timc to time subject to incidcnts 
of mutin’ which were the precursors of the 21rc st 
cataclyam of 1827 The mosts rious of this 
outbreaks occurrcd at thefort of \ctlore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
kujcd the majority of the l uropean oftisra 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
rampirts ihe mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gill spie who galloped over from Arect 
at the had of the 19th Jight Dragoons blew 
in the gate of the fort, and distroyed the muti 
necrs This retribution put a stop to any 
furthcr outbreaks in the army ° 


Overseas Expeditions —Scveral import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nincteenth century 
Botrbon was taken from the Frunch Ccylon 
and the Spict Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had voluntccted for this service 


In 1814 the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave (nllespic, who had distinguishd 
himeelf in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga Tho (Gurkhas 
were ovircome in this war aftur offemng a 
stout resistance, 


Tn 1817, hostilities aga broke out with fhe 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 


th: renore a nf are tea: a inet th Pind ria 


History of the Army. 


Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten respectively 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army cime into touch with the greit mili. 
fary community of the Sikhs 


In 1824 the armies were reorganised, the 
double hattilon regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered arcordmg to the 
dates the, wercriised [he Bengal Army was 
organised in three Trigadecs of horse artillers 
five battalions of foot artillery tworegiments cf 
tT nropean and (8 of nitive infantry 5 regiments 
of reguiar and 8 of itregulir cavalry dhe 
Madras and Rombay arms were constituted 
on similar Iines though of lesser stren_th 


First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 
Tn 18 9 2 Fritish Army advinced into Af.ha 
nistan and ocenupid Cubul Ihere followed 
the murd roof the Lritish J nvovs ind the dis 
wstrous ctreat in which the army perished 
{hus disaster wis in some incasur s retrieved 
hy subsequent operations Lut it had ‘ar 
reaching effects on British prestige = Jhe people 
of the Punjyib had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations they hid seen the Lost eons which 
hever returned and althou,h they sin also 
the avenging artniaes they no longer re, ardid 
them with their former ¢yca Sikh aggression 
led to hostihtics in 184. 46 when a large por 
tion of the Bengal Army took the ficld under 
Sir Hugh Gongh The Sikhs were defcated 
if(rstubborna fights at Mudhi and Ferozeshahr 
the opening battles but did not surrender 
until they had becn ovrthrown it the battles 
of Aliwil ind Solraon Two vears later an 
onthreal at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, uitcr an indecisive action at Chilanwala, 
our brive cr mis were finally overcome at 
Qujerat and the Punjib wis anneved Other 
campaigns of this puriod were the conquest 
of Sind 15 Sir Chirles Napir, and the Second 
oe War, the first having taken place in 

4 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
frontier to the country mbabited Ly those 
turbulcnt tribes which hive given so much 
trouble during the past sixty vears while they 
have furnishcd many soldiers to our irmy 
Po hecp order on this border the Punjab Fron 
tir borceeyas ce wbdiahed, and was constantly 
engagcd in small expeditions which, whi they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the foros em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work 


The Indian Mutiny —On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
nvtive troops, and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops ‘the proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 
safety, The cruses of the mutiny were manv 
and various Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Ondh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn, interference with the 
privileges of the Bepoy with respect to certain 
allowances: and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
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introduction of a new cartridge The musketa 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
c ver, which had to he bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus 
i his was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys  Shil 
ful agitators cxpluited this grievance which 
wa3 not without foundation, 1nd added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen 


Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber 
haiyur and im an outbreak at Barrackpore 
Wher scpov Wanzal}andc attached a Furopean 
Ofte r Lhe next most serious manifestation 
Wis the rm fusal of men of the trd Bengal Cavalry 
i Meerut to tike the ol noxions cartridge 
these men were tried and sentenced to long 
trmscfimprisonment their fetters bemeg rivet 
ted on parade on the 9th May Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose a1} aided by the mob, 
burned the hc use of the T uropeans and inurdered 
many the troops then went off ta Delhi 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no semor 
Whe r capalle of dealing with the situation 
Lhe Juropean trooys in the place remained 
inietive, and the mutimecrs were allowed to 
se part unmolk sted to spread the flames of rebel 
ion 


Dilhi 13 the historic capital of India = On its 
time worn walls brood the prestize of a thou 
sand vears of Impire It contained 9 great 
migizine of ammmnition Let Delht wis 
held only by 3 few native lattalions vhe jom- 
ed the mutineers lhe Luropecns who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi P'mperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India The capital, constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutimied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal 
An arm\ as assembled for the recovery of 
Delht but the city was not captured until the 
middle of Scptember In the mcantime muti- 
ny had spread ‘The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
areged until its relief on the 27th September 
Lhe rebellion spread throughout Central India 
ind the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinees, Which were not recovered until Sir 
Hiugh Rose’s operations im 1853 ended in the 
icfeat of the Rani of Jhansi 


Minor Campaigns —During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were ny minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssmian War Then followed the 
Atghan War im which the leading fizure was 
lord Roberts There were expeditions to 
Egvpt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1807, There were also the pa i 
operations which led up to or enstied u he 
annexation of Burma, several cam s in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa Bat 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that on of the British gar- 
rison which waa gent to South Africa in 1899, bad 
little severe fighung, although engaged In many 
arduous enterprises. 
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The Army. 


Fhe great sepoy army o: India ormpimatedin 
vhe small establishments of guards, hnown as 
peons, cnrolied for th protcction of the facta- 
ries of the East India Company but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the Frunch 
who appeared in India in 10€5 Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from [| ngland 
to Bombsy, and as eirly is 1665 the first for 
tifled pos tion was occupied by the List India 
Company at Armagon near Masul:patam 
Madras was acquired in 1040, but in 1054 the 
garrison of Tort St George consiskd of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and 1n 1668 the number wis only 
28 9 of whom 93 were Lnoglish and the rest 
Trench, Portuguese, and natives 


After the declaration of war with Irance 
10 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the Irenoch capturin, 
Madrasin 1746 1 ollowing the French cvxample, 
the English ratsed considerable scupoy forces 
and largely increased the mubtary establish 
ments In 1748 Major Stringer Iawrcenec 
landed at Fort St Divid to command the forces 
of the Company Jhe Luglsh foothold in 
India was then precarious and the J ronch under 
Duplex were contemplating fresh attacks 
It became necessary for the Pnclnh Compiny 
to form a larger military establishment Lhe 
new commandant at once sct about the organi 
sation and discipline of his smali forcc, and the 
falTbon Was given a company formation ILhis 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in Chief In Mudras the Luropean 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Pusilicrs similar companics in Bengal and 
Bombay became the Ist Beng1l and ist Bom 
bay Fusiliers The native infantry were simi 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrees Royal Regimcats were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754, 


Struggle with the French —Irom this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war After a prolonged 
war with the Trench, whom Duplex had bv 
1750 razed to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforte of Stringer Lawrence, Clivo, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of Lngland was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash in Southern Indja, where 
the Trench were finally defeated in 1761 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Lmperor at Dell, 
had risen on the decline of the Maghal Umpire, 
some ruled by Mahbratta Princes and others by 


Musalman advonturers such as Hyder Ali of | the brave Gillcsple, 
Mysore A prelongod struggle ensued with | himself in Java, 


the latter and bis son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeaf and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Scmngapatam 
in 1799, 

Reorganisation of 1796—In 1796 the 
native armies, whith had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The Kuropean 


| 
| 


| 


the natives nuuiber d some 67000 the mifantry 
being wcucrally fore ied tutu 75 regiments of two 
battalions e.ch In Benzal regiments were 
tormed by linktnz cvsting battalions of ten 
cOoMmpinits eich with barge cstaublishments cf 
Jozisb officers Jht Madris and Bom! uw 
armiics Wore of the same time re orn iumscd cn 
similir lines and cavalry and artillery coin 
Panes Were © tiscd 


In 1798 the ACurquis Wellsk army dus 
C overnor Gcncral firmly imbacd with the neces 
sity of destroying the List vestiges of Iron h 
lnfiaenee In pursuunce of this policy be 
reduc d  Mvsor, where fipu wis intrigue 
With the Trench and then turned fis attcntiom 
to the Mihratta States in which Sindhia had 
tstablmhel power over the Mughal }my rer 
vt Della by means of a large mgular amy off 
cerad Ly Europeans under the }ronch adventu 
mrt Perron In campupyns waist sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army unda Gon 
Tike antl in the Decean agumst that prin ¢ 
ind the Rayiot Burar by an umy tnd r Gen til 
Wolloslcy afterwards Duke of Wollinoter 
the pow r_ of these Chicig wastrok n oan th 
bitties of Laswartand Agsaye ol rene influcnce 
Wis finally distroved ind the Mughul Lm 
peror was rclcased from the domination ot the 
Mahrattas Sibsequently Nolkar alo was 
reduced and British powcr ustublished on a 
firm footing 


Mutiny at Vellore—The Iudian irmy 
had been from tine to time subject to incidcnts 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the zre ut 
cataclyain of 18)7 The most xrious of th sc 
outbrcahs occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenl; broke out and 
hilled the majority of the Luropean ofhcirs 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag ot the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined therc, was raised upon the 
Tamparts Lhe mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gilluspie who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th fight Dragoons blow 
in the gate of the fort, and dcstroyed the muti 
necrs Jhis retribution put a stop to any 
furthur outbreaks in the army ° 


OverseaS Expeditions —Several Import 
ant overseas expeditions wore undertaken 
in the early part of the nincteenth centurv 
Bourbon war taken from the Irench Ccylon 
and the Spicc Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conqucred in 1811 by a 
force Jargely composed of Bengal troops which 
had voluntcered for this service 


Tn 1814 the Nepal War took place in which 
who had distinguishcd 
was killed when leading tne 
assault on the fort of Kalunga The Gurkhas 
wero overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance, 


Tn 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations againat the Pindaris 
Practically the whole army took the field and 


troops were 13,000 strong and all India was turned Into a vast camp. The 


History of the Army. 


Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten respectively 
at Kirhec, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur. 1s was 
the last war in Southern India The tide of 
war rolled to tho north never to return In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army cime Into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs 


In 1824 the armies were reorganised, the 
double battalion regiments bemg separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to tht 
dates thev were raised Ihe Bengil Army Was 
organised in threc Il rigadcs of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments ¢ f 
Furope tn and O8 ef nitive infintry S regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry Ihe 
Madras and Bonbay armies wer constituted 
on similiar lincs though of lesser stren.th 


First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 
In 18 9 a Iritish Army acdvinced into Al, 
nistan and occupied Cabul Lhere followed 
the murdcr of the Lritish Tovoys ind the dis- 
astrous ctreat in which the army perwhed 
lhis disaster Was in 30me measures retrieved 
hy subscquent operations, but it had ‘ar 
reaching eifeetson British prestige Lhe people 
of the Punjyib had witness d these unfortun ate 
operations they had scen the Jost] ons which 
nevir rcoturned and although they 514 also 
the avenging irmis they no longcr re.ardcd 
them with their former cy¢3 Sikh aggression 
Jed to hostilities in 1845 40, when 4 large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field undcr 
Sir Hugh Gough ‘Lhe Sthhs were defeated 
atter stubborn figbts at Mudki and Terozeshahr, 
the omning battles, but did not surrender 
until they had bcen overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobrion ‘Iwo years later an 
outbreak at Wultan «used the Second Sikh War 
when, iffcr amindecisive actton at ( hihanwala, 
our brave et mics were finally ovcrcome at 
Guycrat, and the Punjib was annexed Other 
campaigns of this period wore the conquest 
of Sind ly Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
a Wir, the first having taken plice tn 
1824 


The conqueat of the Punjab extended over 
frontier to the country inhabited ty those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble durmg the past sixty vears while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army 
To keep order on this border the Punjab 1 ron 
tier Horceavas en .bbshed, and ws constautly 
engaged in small ¢«xpeditions which, while they 
mvolyed litle bloodshed, kept the forces em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work 


The Indian Mutiny —On the eve of the 
Mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49 000 
native troops and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops ‘he proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 
safety, Ihe causes of the mutiny were many 
and various Among these were the annexa- 
tion tag i Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn, Interference with the 
privileges of the sopoy with respect to certain 
allowances, and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punigh or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
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introduction of a new cartridge The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed nm & paper 
c ver, which bod to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition In 1857 a new cartridge 
Wis introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
| with the {xt of swine and oxen and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus 
Lhis was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys Skil 
ful agitators exploited this grevance which 
was not without foundation, ind added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen 


Disaffection «niminat d in mutiny at Ber 
hampur and m 4n outbrak at Barrackpore 
Wher sepov Mangil Pande attacked a D'uropean 
Goth r Lhe next most semous manifestation 
was the refussl of men of the $rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Mierut to tike the of novions cartridge 
Iheae men were tried anl sentenced to long 
terms of smprisonment their fetters being rivet 
ted on piruleon the 9th Mas Neat dav the 
troops in Meerut rose ail aided by the mob, 
burned the he nse ot the 1 uropeans and murdered 
many Jhe troops then went off to Delhy 
Untortunitcly there was in Meerut no senior 
ficer capable of deilmz with the situation 
Lhe Furopean troops in the place remaimed 
Inactive, and thc mutimeere were alowed to 
part unmolested to spread the flimes of rebel 
10n 


Delhi is the historie capital of India = On its 
| time worn walls brood the prestige of 1 thou 
sand years of Lmpire It contained + great 
magazine of ammunition ket Delhi ws 
held only by % few native battahons vha jon. 
cd the mutineers Ihe LDuropeuns who did 
; not succeed in escaping were massacrd and 
the Dclh1 I'mperor was proclaimed supreme 
ta India The capital! constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places tloched to the standard of the Mughal 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but tke city was not captured until the 
middle of September. [n the mcantime muti- 
ny had spread ‘Lhe massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
srezed unt] its relief on the 27th September 
Lhe rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Trovinces, Which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1808 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi 


Minor Campaigns —During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were miny minor campaigns including 
the China War of 13860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Aighan War m which the leading figure wae 
Lord Roberts There were expeditions to 
kgypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897, There were also the prol 
operations which led up to or ensued t é 
annexation of Burma, several cam in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rizon which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe figh.ing, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 
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Reorganisation after the Mutiny.—In 
1857 the East Indi. Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, riz, Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 


Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such ws the lmbking of 
three Regiments together ond the rusing of 
Class Regiments and Companies In 1895 the 
next large reorginiz7ition toch place This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command svatem Four 
Commands’were formed t12z Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay 


Lord Kitchener's Scheme —Jhis s\.tem 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord hitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command wis alioh- 
shed and the Army divided into three (Com- 
minds—the Norther, JT astern and Western 
corresponding to the Punjvb, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 


In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the dekgition of administrative 
powers to Divisioral (ommandcrs retention ot 
such powers by Jacutenant-Generil. = of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business The Commind system was there- 
fore abolished and India wis disided into two 
Armes—the Northern and Southern—each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
tor the commind inspection and training of 
the troops but w1s5 given no admuinistritne 
responsibilities 


Early in the War both Army Commandcrs 
took the field and were not repliced until 1916 
and 1917 when both hid practically the same 
functions as their predecessors It was now 
realised that administration was l¢img unduly 


eentraliscd at Army Headquarters and the : 


machinery was becoming clogecd with unneces- 
sary details 
therefore, a certain me wure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918 With the alteration 
of the designition “ Amny” to “Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was mad¢ in 
the administrative staffs of the two ( ommands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all admunistrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new pnuciples or war. 


The commands were increased to four in 1920, 


Present System of Administration 
of the Army in India. 


The essential features of the Army, as cons- 
tructed on its present bats, will be found in the 
bibliography of “The Army in India and its 
Evolution,” a publication issued with the an- 
thority of the Government of India in 1924, 


The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty's 


ministers, has a special ac eae and antha- 
rity fa regard to the military administration | 


To secure eficiency at A. H Q,, | 


ing the orders of the 


Lord Kitchener's Army Reforms. 


The Secretary of State's principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Mihtary Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by an officer of the Indian 
Army of high rank; he is usually o 
General with recent Indian experience. The 
Miltary Secretary 15 assisted by one first grade 
staff officer, selected trom the Indian Atmvy 
In order that he may keep in touch with the 
current Indian affairs, the Military Secretary in 
expected to visit India during the tenure ot 
his office In addition, by 4 practice which has 
obtained for many ye ita, a retired Indian Army 
Oflicer of hugh rank has 1 seit upon the Secretary 
of State s Council. 


The superintendence direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in fhe Governor-General in Counei 
who 13 required to pay due obedience to all such 
ordere as he may rea ive from the Secretary of 
State The Viceroy's } vecutive Counal exercise 
in respect of Army idministrilion the rame 
wthority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other depart ments of the Government 
inthe first phase of the representative institu- 
tions «conferred wpon Indi. by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of iniiitary policy have been 
excluded from the control of the T4 gislature 


The Commander-in-Chief—The next 


— authonty in the ehvin of administrative arrange 
ments is His Lveellency the Commandct-m 


CInef, who by eustom is also the Army Member 
ofthe Viceroy’s Juxceutive Council Hes alo 
amemlyr of the Coun al of Stite AL the 
Work connected with the administration of th 
Army, the formulation and cxecution of the 
military policy of the Government of India 
the responsibility for miuntaining every branch 
of the Army, combitant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency and the supreme direction 
of any mulitary operations bised upon India 
are centered in one authority,— the (ommander- 
in-Cluef and Army Member Jn addition, he 
administers the Rovu Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air lorce in Indiv Jhe Commander in 
Chief as assisted in the executive ade of hs 
administration by t Pracpul Staff Ofecrs 
mz, the Chicf of the Goneral Stift vhe Adjutant- 
(General, the Quarter Master Goncral and the 
Master Gencral of Supply. 


The Army Department —The Staff of the 
Army Department Sccretariat consists of a 
Secretary who, like the Secretarics in the civil 
departments, 1; a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India ns o whole, possessing the 
onstitutional right of access to the Viceroy; 4 
Deputy Secretary, an Mstablishment Officer and 
three Assistant Secretaries, one of whon js also 
Becretary of the Indian Sokliersy’ Board. The 
Inspecting Officer of Miltary Lands and Can- 
tonments is attached tothe Army Department 
foradvice etc , on such matters, 


The Army De t deals with all army 
services proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Alr Force in India, in so far as questions requir- 

ed, The Arm Deere Sear 
aré concemed, y e- 
tariat haa no direct relations with commanders 


Military Territorial Areas. 


or troops orthe staffs of formations subor- | 
dinate to Army Headquarters it has confinnous 
and intimate relations with A my Headquarters 
in all administration matters and 18 responsible 
for the admiuuistration of Cantonnicnts, the 
cstates of decersed officers and the compilation 
ofthe India Army fast) The Army administri 
tion ia represented in the Te isluture Ty the 
Army Memter in the Connesl of State and by 
the Army Seerttary in the Jes) itive Asseml ly 


The Military Council—Is composrd of 
the Commiunderin Chi f ag President) and the 
folowing meanhkrs namely fhe Chef of 


the General Staff the Adjntant (eneral the 
Quartermaster Generis) the Vaster Go ural cf 
Supply the Seerctiry fo the Gov mment cf 
TIndis ino the Army = Depurtmert ind = the 
Finaneia Adviser Military Tamiunce repre 

cnting the Jinaune Department ch the 
Government of Indiv Was mamly an advisors 
toads conetifuted for the parpese of 46 atin 

th Commind rin Chief in the perform mee et 
hig admunistrative duti Ithiasno coll tive 
1 sponsibility Tt me is when convened Vy th 

Coinminder in Chief tor the consideration cf 
cigeg of auihcient amportimce and difficulty to 
require ¢xumination in confer nee oth hoad 

of the nunot independ nt brandhes cf Ariny 
Herdquart rs and the dircctcrs ci techmical 
aervicésS outtind when required 


Military Territorial Areas. 


Indian ferritory is divided in four commands 
exuh under +4 dan ri Ofer Commandin im 
Chef othe detadscfth orzint wion ir anen 
inthe fabl cnp 2 2 wndat willbe seen that te 


Commands comprise J district mi $ Ind 
Pendent Pryad Arex Phe North tn Command 
wifh ats hevdquut:a oat) Murrec coincides 


roughly with the Punjab and North West 
Lronficr Province the Southern Command 
With headquarters at Poond camad s roughly 
With the Bombiy and Wiadras Prosidene 4 
and part of the Central Provinces the TP oastern 
Command, with headquarters af Naina Fal 
coinades roughly with the Bengu Presidency 
and the Tinted Provinecs while the West m 
Commend who heidquairtcrs arc iu Quetha 
covers Sind Roajpntina ind baludust in 


The Generil Officer Commanding in Chief 
afcich Command ig responsible forthe comm ind, 
udnynastr tions training and general cfhaency 
of the troops stationed within hig ares, tnd alse 
for all internal accurity urrangements 


Apart from the fonr Comminils, the only 
formaions directly controlled by Army Head 
quirters are the Burma distrit md the Aden 
Independent Brigade, which, mainly because of 
ther geographical situation, cannot conyeni 
: nély be fachided in any of the four Command 

TCAS, 


The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
Commands and districts has bocn determined 
hy the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it isin peace With this end in 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
com prising three categories of troops 


(1) Covering Troops, 
(2) The Field Army, | 
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(3) Internal Security Troope 


The role of the Covering Force 1s to deal with 
minor tronticr outbreaks and in the event of 
major eyeta ions to form a screen behind wt ich 
mobilisition ein proceed undisturbed = The 
force nermally consists cf 123 infintry brigades 
With a duc prop orticn cf ether ums 


The Tied Army consists of 4 Divisions and 5 
Cudry broides The IxJd Army 18 India's 
Strihin, fore mn 4 major wir 


Army Headquarters. 
fhe orvanizition of th Army FI 4 jquarters 
with the € minan} rin @hit a the head 13 
founled upon tour Trin ipal Stafi Officers 
chir d wth the vimin tritronmet ~ 


(a) The ¢eneral Staff T ranch 

(b) The Adjut int ¢¢nerals Pranch 

() The Quartermister Generals Branch 
(!) The Master (er raibof Supply sd aanch 


The ( neral Staff Pranch deals with muilitirs 
pedaey with plains ef cperaticus fer the dedence 
of Judi with the oroirization and distribu 
timofihe army ferinternils curity ind external 
nse 


The Adjutant ( nerals Branch d als with all 
mitt rs ippertuning to the rasin? organising 
ind muntenane cf the mnihtars forces” the 
pt ¢ distrlution of the amy discipline ete 
Ih Sud. Advocit Geni terms pat of 
the Fran hh Phedurctor 1 Vedi ob S rvie 5 
mindy whowaes indy ul nt bet te the war 
Adjutant Generals 


m@ now an duded am th 
Iranch 
The Quartermaster Generals  Pranch = 1s 


concerned with the syecification provision In 
gpection mamt wince ind issue Of supplies te 
toodstutfs foraze jucl cloth. armaments 
imanunifion equipment ¢fc 


The Waster General of Supply s Branch 
controle the ordninc* and elothing tactories 
the Militiry tarms ind conducts aH motters 
relatin,, (0 Contracts in respert of Lood stuffs 


ct 


There wre other branches of Army Head- 
quirters din stered bv officcrs who are not 
chissified as Principal Stuff Officers Tut are not 
directly subordin vte te iny of the tour Principal 


Still Olhecers 


These are 

(1) The Miltary Secretary, usually Myjor- 
(cneral who devs with the appointment, 
promotion and retirement ot oflicers holding 
the Kings Commission, and the selection of 
otiicers for staff appointments 


2) The Engineer in-Chnef, also a Mayor- 
Cane and head of the Corps of Roy ul Engineers 


in India 
In addition to the above the Army Head- 
quirters staff includes certain technical advisers, 


hom the most important are the or- 
General, Cavairy, and the Major-(ieneral, 


Royal Artillery. 
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G*netal Officer Commanding 
Madras Mistrict 
(2nd cligs ) 


Gener Officer Commanding 
Bombiy District 
2nd clis ) 


(ener il Officer Commanding 
Poons District 
(1st chase ) 


General Officer Commanding 
Central Provinces District 
(1st class ) 


General Officer Commanding 
Presidency und Asaim 
District 
(2nd (lias ) 
Allahwbad (Indeqx ndent) 
Brizade Atos 


Delhi (Tnde pendent) Brigade Arca 


General Officer Commanding 
United Provinces District 
(1st clisa ) 


Ceneral Officer Commanding 
Sind Rajputans District 
(2nd €1149 ) 


(ieneral Officer Commanding 
Baluchistan District, 
(Ist clasg@ 


7hob (Tndc pendent Brigade) Area 


€cneral Officer Commanding 
Waziristan District 
(2nd class ) 


General Officer Commanding 
Tahore District, 
(1st class ) 


General Officer Commanding 
Rawalpindi District 
(lat class ) 


General Officer 7 Pommending 
Kohat District, 
(2nd pee ) 
General Officer Commanding 
Peshawar District. 
(iat class.) 
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Regular British Forces in India. constt of three battenes each armed with 51x 


18 pounder guns, and one battery with six 4 5° 
The British cavalry and British infantry units ; aid arte 

of the army in Indiaare units of the Buitash prelate Of the three brigades on the lower 
service No individual British service unit 13 pach parva a gt ne anaes panes, 
located permanently in Indi t Me 
British an pea ea a reg A ai ae | battery wath six 4» howitzers and one brigade 
service, of which the major part is as a rule of two batterics armed witn six 18 pounde 
spent in India In the case of British mntantry oa a0 me ne armed with 4 5"howitzers 
battalions the systcim 1s that one battalion of a 0 guns in each battery are immobile 
regiment is nolmally op home servi « while the fT veld (heinforcement) Brigade —The reinforce 
other is overseirs = Che tourof ovcrseig service «ment brigade consists of two double batterie , 
of a British battalion i) usually 16 years Inthe cach aim d with si 18-pounde: guns, and two 
Cane oy aes ee rv the sime arrangement 4 9” howitzers 
cannot be apphed as one unit only comprises 
the regiment Ihe normal tour of et eee Senge ' Columns Two  Divistonal 
duly for a regincnt of Biitish cavalry 15 14 Preaek lon columns are maimt uned —_ for 
scars In Great Britain in peace time units [Pe Arhillcry of the first ind second divisions, 
Nee: THMINUASLEA AL AH: AGEABEIMIERE Gane ind cnc field ammumtion column for the co 
{han that required for war In India the peace ST26 force brigade on the fronti 
establishments eacced the war cstablishiments im Inivin Pach Bigare Sw busides cach 
vi w ot the fact that mscrvecof British personne! COnsistlug of headqu uters, one British and three 
donot exist, ind rcinforcementsmust bo obt incd  Indiin batteries also one unbrigaded battery 
from Great Britain md one «ction = The British batters and two 


Indian bitteres per Erigade are armed or in 
British Cavalry Jhee we % British ] 2 
cavalry regiments In India dhe establsbment Pees of bems armed | with four 37” how 
of o British cavalry reimcnt as 27 offic rs and {2rs the remuning batteries are armed with 
571 other ranks four 279 guns 


Medium Brigitte = Two brigades, cach cone 
British Infantry The present number of : 
British infintry bitttlions in Indsa is 40 cach a ek Ore a nd ee 


6 drawn bitters In additun there are the 
Ne ae rere of 28 offecis and 882 tractor drawn batteries, two armed with 6” 


2f ¢wt, howitzers and one with 60 pounder 
In 1921) im importunt Chinge wis mide in guns on 4 lower establishment exh with 
the composition of a British infantry bittalion pon) onc section mobile lor wiministrative 
in India bv the inclusion of 4 proportion of Indian | purposes one of these lower cst rblivhment 
combatant ranks Battahons had always bitteries 1s brigaded with cach of che two 
muntuned a quota ot Indian followers, but up Medium Brigades the third battery (armed 
to 1921 tho combatant personnel was entirely With 60 pounder guns) 18 unbrigaded In 
British =n 1921 onthe abolition of the Machine each brigade, theretore there are threetractor 
(un Corps, cight machine guns were included drawn and ono horsedrawn batteri€s in one 
in the equipment of a British infantry battalion brigade, the horse drawn battery 15 armed 
ihe peace establishment of Indian combatant with 60 pounder guns, in the other, with 6’ 
Brn i Lis ee at one ee ate and forty- howitzers 
onc indian other ranks The Indian platoon wt jade —Headquartergs and one 
as It 1s called, is transferred en bloe to another Se baie pk ora at Karachi, 
British battalion whin the battahon to which , 
and once at Calcutta 
it Was usiginally attached procceds on relief out 
of India Frontier Breswtde —One brigade with head- 


quarters at Kohat and detachments at tort 
Royal Artillery—Indiins are emploved {| hart, Saidgi Idak Razani Damdil, which 
ag drivers and artificera in tho Roval Horse jay the armamin's of these posts Thal 
Ailillery and in ficld and medium batteries (hqman Bannu Peshawar Hindubagh Mala 
and as diiveas, gunners and artificers in pach jung, shagai, Chahdara , Fort Sandeman 
battenes In the Lrontier Brigade they are : 
omploycd ag gunners and artificers and in the _ Artdlery Zrainin7 Centres —One centre for 
Indian Heavy Battery as gunners only Indian ranks of R H A and of field and 
medinm batt ries and anothcr centre for Indian 
The peace organisation of the artillery at -1 315 of pach batteries These centres were 
the present day 18 as follows. cr ated for the recruitment and training of 
Royal Horse Artulery —One brigade, consisting Indian personnel 
of headquarters, three batteries and three 


ammunition columns, and one unbrigaded Engineer Services. 
battery and ammunition column. Each battery The Engineer-in-Chief —The head of the 
18 armed with six 18-pounder guns Corps of Royal Ungineers in India 1s directly 


Fueld(Higher and Lower Establishment) Brigades rcaponsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
—BSeven brigades on the higher establishment in-Chiefé The Enginecr-in Chicof 1s ae ae 
each “onsisting of headquarters and four batte | Staff Officer, but the technical adviser 0 ae 
dia Three brigades on the lowor establishment, Sea tcungr gional ie military engineering 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries , matters 1s Tesponsi0ie : 
in han on brigades on the higher establishment, () pit ie as and engineer services 
our-brigades consist of two batteries, each armed © auring war an : : 
with six 18-pou.der guns, and two batteries, (2) ‘The proparedneas for war of the engines 
cach with six 5” howitzers. Throo brigades ) ing services. 


” 
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(3) The supply of engineer stores during wal 
and peace 


(4) The eaecution and maintenance of all 
military works 


(5) The constructional efficiency ‘ccuracy 
and e onony of all projects and designs submit 
ted bv him 


The Orgamsation —The ¥ nginecr olpanisalt n 
of the Army consists of two main | ranches 
vw’, the Sippersand Mincis ind Plonetrs 
and the Military Fuogin er Services 


The composition of the Corjs of Saj pers 
and Miners 1s is follows 


hing Georges Own Bunzal Sipjecis and 
Miners with headquarters at Roorkee Qu cn 
Victorias Own Midias Seappers ani Miner 
with hcadquartets at Bangilorc Rosa') omby 
Sarper aod Mins, with hewdquuters at 
Kirkee =Burmi Sappers and Minus wath 
Headquaiters wt Windalay 


Lhe personnel of the Corps consists cf Rival 
Fngincer ofhcers Indian officers helding the 
Viceroy scominission vcert un num erct British 
nop ecmmissioned = cfheers Indian non «im 
missionécd officers und Indiin othr ranks 
The first three Corps ire comminded ly 1 
Lieut -Colone] whio is islsted by two Majors 
as Supelmtcndents of Park wod Instruction 
an Adjutint a Quartermiste: two Subidar 
Majors 1 Jemadir Adjutant ind 2 Jemadur 
Quirtermaster The steff of the Burma Sappers 
and Miners is proportionately less 


Kield Troops are mounted units tramed to 
accompany caydiry nd are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watcrsupply 
work licld companies arctrimed to accompany 
infantry Divisional headquarters compinies 
are small] units containing Inghly qualified 

tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techn! 
cal work in connection with field workshops 
Army Troors companiesare somewhat smaller 
units than field companies they art required 
to carry out work behind divisions under the 
orders of Chief Ingineers, eg heavv bridging 
work, large watersupplies electrical and 
mechanical installation The Bridging Train 
comprises a suffiaent number of pontoons to 
make a number of floating bridges 


The Miltary Jn,incer Serviccs control 


all muitiry works in India Burma ind Aden | 


cxcept in the case of a few smal! outlyin, 
mibtuy stations which ar im charge 
of Public Works Jxpartment They control 
all works for the Royal Air Forre ind for the 
Royal Indian Manne and they are chirged 
with all civil] worka in the North West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner 1nd Agent to the Governor-General 
They 1180 contro) civil worksin Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government, and in Aden 


in-Chief (Works) and a De 


Roval Aw Force in India. 


Chiet J nzincer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N W F P and fs Secretary 
PW PD tothe Chief Commission r The Chief 
Tnogucer Western Command is the dccretary, 
PW D tothe Agent to the Gove rnor Gent ral 
in biluchstan both at Army Acadquarter 
ind in Commands there are Staff Otheers Rok 

nd Pochmical Officars = At the headquirters 
of euch district there » 4 Commandmg Royal 
}noincer assisted in the ten Ist cliss districts 


by A CL Js) Oftecrsot the Burrack Depart 
mnt ie iso employed w Dastuct Stores 
Oftvers Carrson Tnpine rs ire im charge ot 
brooide ouets uf mitlitary stations — ther 
char.cs |i, divid do int) subdivisions under 
sub diviiond) Officers Ele sub divisions are 
Buildin and hoeds, Plectneal ind) Mechant 
cal ound Lurmitur ound Stows There are sub 
ovaseers for Iiidin, id Roads ind the 
Birrt ko Deg artm nt subordinates an ch, 


of Eurniture und stows ire assisted by store 
keepers 


Royal Air Force in India 


Ihc Royal Aur Torce tn Indiv 3s controlled 
1v the Commander in Chief in India 38 part of 
the defence services of the Indian Lmpire 
the fur Tome Fuduct is mecorpor ted in the 
Army estunites Lhe Commander of the 
Air Llerce the An Officer Commanding in India 
isan Air Vice Marshal whose rank corresponds 
{o thit of a Major Genurilin the Army. 


dhe headquarters of the Air Force 18 closely 
wsouated with Army Hcidquirters ind is 
located with the Litter it the sat of the Govern 
ment of Indit She Air Offccr Commanding 
has 1 headquarters staff constituted in iout 
branches = samedy air stiff personnel, 
technical und stores ind uidial dhe system 
of ataft org wnisaticn ig similar to the staff syatcm 
obtaminz inthe Army [Proudly spevhing, the 
duties assigned to the three divisions men- 
tioned are those which are Po by the 
General Staff Branch, the Adjutant Gonerals 
ind Military Secretarys branches, the 
Quartermaster Genttals branch and Medical 
respectively of Army Hcadquarters ‘The forma- 
tions subordinate to Royal Alr Force Head 
quarters are (1) The Wing Communds, which, 
in their turn, comprise the squadrons ot 
aeroplancs (2) The Aircraft Depot (8) The 
Aircraft Pirh 


The Wing Commands —There are threc 
Wing CommandsinIndla namely, at Peshawar, 
Risalpur and Quetta Lhe Wing Commander 
is an officer with Air lorce rank corresponding 
to the rank of Licutenant Colonel in the Army 
Ho is equipped with a staff organised on the same 
system as the headquarters staff of the Air Force. 
ihe Wing Headquarters establishment consists, 
\pproximately, of six officers and fourteen other 
ranks 


The Squadrons — Of the six squadrone, five 
are cxtendcd along the North-Weat Trontler 
from Quetta to Risalpur and ono Is stationed 


The Layineer in Chief us assisted by a Deputy | at Ambala The squadron is the primary air 
of a sar 
ce 


Engineer in Chief (Llectrical and Mechanical) 
In each Command there is a Chief eer 
while in the Northern Command a 


ty force unit and it cunsista, normally, 


narters and three flights of seroplan 
t can be detached temporarily but Pict 


cputy permanently from its squadron, as repair 


Royal Atr Force wn India 


lities, workshops and storcs cannot econom- 
cally be organixd on anything lower than 4 
squadron basis The erie headquarters 
comprises the officers and other ranks required 
for the command and administratioi of the 
squadron as a whole it includes the workshop 
and repair units, the armouries and equipment 
storea of the squadron ‘The number of aero 
planes in a squadron varices with the tyy« of 
aeroplane of which the squadron 18 composcd 

but, speaking generally i squadionson a jeace 
basis have twilve acroplanes, 1 é, four in cach 
of the three Arhts 


Of the six squadrons two are equpred with 
De Havilland 9A atroplanes und are ulotted 
to distant reconnissince ind fcmbardmcut 
duties the other tour, which ure ullotted to 
wmy co optladicn duties hive Bristol fi-hter 
weroplanes Lhe «stihl shmert cf otheers in 
b squadron consists cf ety cthears in the head 
quarters wnd fiftc n officers allotted te flying 
uties «This allow 4 reserve ci one officer for 
each of the operative fli-hts 


The Aircraft Depot ‘fay cons nantly 
be descrilad as the wholktstlt store ini yro 
vision dtpartment cf the Royal An fr 
Technicit stores trom the United Ainlt m 
are reccived and in the tirsfinstine held in 
the Aircraft Depot Iti uso the main work 
shop and repair shop of th Lore wh re all 
(ngine repairs mechinicul triusport 4: pair 
and aircraft repairs (ro any miugnitude are cur 
ried out lhe Depot is located af Karachi 
the chief reason tor 31 ctmz this plac beng. 
first that the climate cf WKerichh y rms cl 
Luropean artifiurs working clicnatly t r the 
greiter part of the year and s ondly it 1s 
contemplited thit the prcjected Cairo Balidid 
Indis tirroute wil ent r India at Karachi 
If this anticipation 18 realis d it will obvicuslsy 
be convenicnt to have in cxistcuce there a biuret 
Alr force muntenwce est ublishment 


The Aircraft Park —Relitively fo thie 
Aircraft Depot the Ancrift Park muy te ds 
cribed as 4 central retiil establishment foter 
mediate bitwoen the squadrons and the 4n 
craft Depot It reciivcs st res from the deyut 
and distributes theta to tle squadron = Lhe 
stocks held yn the park uc however usually 
limited to items necessary uf short nutice tor 
optrations, and the quintitics held are heyt 
a8 low as ddéstanco from the depot and Iccal 
(Cnditions will admit In war the Aircraft 
Parh 18 intcnded to «e 1 mobile formation 
In peace the Aircraft Park 13 loc atcd at Lihorc 
New acroplanes recuvcd trem the United 
Kingdom, are erected therc, but no major re- 
pairs are undertaken 


Composition of Establishments — ihe 
personnel of the Royal Air J orvein India con 
sist of officcrs, non-compussioned officers and 
airmen of the Royal Alr Horce of the United 

ngdom, and Indian artificers and mechanics 

lo to the Indian technical section The 

officers are employed on administrative, flying 

and Bethan dat , but en are Papeete a 
pable o g an aeroplanc pro 

to employ non commissioned officers as rhots 

been agreed to by the Government of Indias 

and there are now six of those India Othur 
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airmen are employed solely on _ tech- 
nical work ‘Theonly flying personnel who 
are not officers are those numbering above and 
a few atrial gunncrs who are airmen from vari 
ous troops The non commissioned officers and 
airmen are employed both with squadrons and 
at the Aircraft Depot and Park ‘Lhe personn 1 
of the Indian technical section are employed 
entirely at the Depot and Park on technical 
trades and consist of carpenters fitters, fabric 
workers instrument repaircrs machinists, etc 


The total establishment consists of 218 
officers 1 707 lritish non commissioned officers 
ind airmen and 138 Indians 


In India as in the Unitcd Kin,dom, the Air 
Torce his i. meds al service ot its own 


Regular Indian Forces. 


{Indian Cavalry — The yresent numter of 
Infian cavaly regiments is .1 


Uh yeacc cst at lishment of an Indian cavalry 
reodincnt comypus § 

14 Lartish off curs 

1) dndiin othcers 
oa Indjin non commis roncd officers and 
nen 


Indian [nofantry and Pioneers —The 
est ublishm nt ot the Indian Infantry 18 con- 
stituted is follows 

Batt 11 cos 


-0 Infantry regiments consisting of 106 
v Pi necr regiments consistin, of 12 


1 Independcut Pioneer battalion (4th 
Hazira Pioneers) 





10 Gutkhi regiments consisting of 20 
34 139 
Ih normal strenath of an active battahon 
ls 
— + Brite h Th tran Indian 
Oticas | Officers other ranks 
Intuntry 1. a) 742 
Ta) nec i 16 720 
(urkhas 13 -( 921 


lhe strepith ct a trum, ft att ulion depends 
ujon the numba. of bittahons forming 
the rm unent 


Rescrvcs for these units have to be suffiaent 
to provile for an ittual shortage on mobilisa- 
tion as well 18 for the maintenance of the mo- 
bilised unit at tull strength for the first 8 months 
atter mobilisation 


Reserve —The conditions of the reserve 
art as follows — 


(a) There are two classes in the reserve, 
Class A and Class B A reservist is eligible to 
gorve in Class A uptoS8 years combined army 
and reserve service, and in Class B upto 15 
ycars’ combined service. 
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(6) Service in the reserve 18 compulsory 
On enrolment a man engages to serve at least 
5 years in army service, and to serve up to 15 
years in combined army and reserve scrvice 
tf required to do so 

(c) Reservists will be trained for not morc 
than 1 month annually in the cases of Cliss A, 
and biennially in the case of Cliss B During 
training the reservist will reccive the full pay 

fa serving soldicr 

(d) le not under training, the rcservist 

ill receive pay as follows — 

A, Rs 7 per mensem 

Class B, Rs 4 per mensem 


(e) A reservist will be discharged from the 
service after 15 years’ comtined army and re 
serve service When he will rucenc a prnsion 
of Rs 3 per mengem, or if he desires it a grt 
tuity of Rs 300 in lieu A reservist who 18 
{nvalided from the reserve 1s granted a ,rituity 
varving between 3 and 6 months pay and good 
conduct pay according to service 


The establsbmcent ot reservist 
present as follows — 


is fixcd at 


Cavalry ~ > 
Artillery a eal 
hbappers & Miners 1710 
Indian Signal Cory s any 
Infantry A 0 
Gurk ish ~ OU 
Pronecrs 1 40) 
Independunt Pronecrs s1 

Total ~~ C41 


The Signal Service —The Corps 13 org. 
hised on the same lincs as a Supmr and Mincr 
Corps, with a headquirters for wceiuitinz 
and training personni) and detached field 
units for the \ulous amuy formations Ihe 
head of the corps 18 the Signal Officer in-Chief, 
who 18 attached to the General Staff Branch at 
Army Headquarters as a technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and is also 
responsible for the technical inspection of all 
signal units A chief signal officer with similar 
functions is attached to the hcadquarters of 
eath Army Command. 


Kegular indian Forces. 


— 


Ihe headquarters, termed the Signal Frain- 
ing Centre Indta are located at Jubbulpore. 
ind are commanded by a Colonel assisted by 
a staff British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same Iincs as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Mincrs 

The various ty pes of ficld units and the num- 
ber maintained are — 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Iroops 4 
Dis isional Signals 7 
Corps Signals 2 
Signal Parks 2 

In addition there is in Anny Signal Schoo. 
Which carrics out the trunmg of re.uncotu 
sinning instructors 


Royal Tank Corps $1. Armoured Car 


Compinies arrned in Indta in 1921) Pwo 
mor Compiuics urived yn 192) Two Group 
Headquirters were sinctioncd mm 192) Ihey 


we Joc ited 13 tollows — the Northern (Group at 
Riwilpindi ths Group Headquarters com 
minds Comp ines at Poshawar Rayvint Lahore 
Delhi and Birablly for Cawnpore The Sou 
thern Croup at Poon. Jhs Group Head 
quitters commands Compinks iw kirker 
hbinvalore ind Quetta There is a school at 
Ahinednigar for the trumm, of R JC per 
sonnel und the conduct of experments Col 
ho - € at Anny Headyguarters acts as Pech 
nied Adviser on Tinks and Armourcd Cars 

Ihe smallest Lacticadl Tint is the sub section 
(Iwo Armound Cars) Them awe two sub 
section im i section und sections int Com 
yiny Jouh section 1s commandid by ot Cap 
tin or ou subaltern ound the Campinv by 4 
Muyor Jn iddition to 12 Armoured Cup 
(4m cith wetion) there is a mechanical rose ry¢ 
of 4 curs on the Headquarters of cach Company 

> Compuncs ure cquipped with Crosaky 
Armoured € ars 

1 Compiny 1s cquipped with Rolls Royec 
1921 Pattcrn 

1Compiny is cquipped with Lolls Royce 1914 

1 Company 1s equippcd with Austin Armour 
cd ( ara 

With the exccption of the Company with 
Rolls Roya 1914 pattern which hue only 
one Vickers Cun all the remuning Armnourcd 
Car are arnicd with two Vickers Guns 


The establishments of the Roval Tank Corys tormations are shown below — 




















®Q 
| | Sle Ficlig |, 
Lar} oi wa ¥ Sua 

ais ei 2 ci = \ 2 rw) ys 3 ‘ 2 
Sa iSe;2 /8]/2 1/6 gis 

Group Headquarters oe ee pe Z | * ae bed 
Tank Corps School ‘ 6 48 15 1 2 9 9 
Armoured Car Company , ‘ 12 | 145 37 2 6 16 10 








Medical Services —Jhe military medica: 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel aud subordinate orgam 


(c) The Indian Medical Departmont, con- 


sisting of two branches, rz , (i) assistant surgeons 
and (i1) sub assistant surgeon 


8 
The Queen Alcxandra’s Military Nur- 


(d) 
(4) Officors and other ranks of the Royal | sing Service for India. 


Army Medical oe serving In Indta 
(db) Officers of the Indian Medical 


n military employment , 


Bervico 


(e) The Army Dental Corps 
The Indian Tr Nursing Service. 
(9) The Indian Hosphal Oorps. 


Regular Indian Forces 


Of these categories, the officers and men of 


the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the Queen 


Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service for India 
are primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service the sub assistant sur 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Troops Nursing Service are concerned 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops The Indian Hospital Corps serves beth 
organisations 


Indian Army Service Corps and _ the 
Mechanical Transport Service-—The In 
dian Army Service Corps 18 the counterpirt of 
the hoyal Army Service Corps of the British 
irmy It has developed from the Commis 
sariat Department of an earliir period and its 
immediate preducessor was the Supply and 
fransport Corps Ty which name the service 
was known up to a shoit time izo The Indiin 
Army Service Corps is administered by the 
Quartermaster General and is one of the prin 
cipal services included In the Quartermaster 
(<nerals Department 


The Indian Armv Service Corps is consti 
tuted in two main branches namely (a) 
Supply (6) Anima! transport and 1s supplc 
mented by the Mechanical Lransport Servicc 
Which in India is constituted upon a special 
basis but which 1s generically a sub division 
of Army Service Corps organisation 


The strength of the estatlishment at the 


present day 18 shown Ly categories in the 
tollowing table 
SUPPLi 
Officers with hing 8 commission 283 
Tndian officers $9 
British other ranks 386 
Civilians 991 
boliowers 3 00% 
Total 4 657 
ANIMAT TRANSIORT 
Officers with King s commissions 9] 
Indian officere 184 
British other ranks 88 
Civilians 148 
Silladar sirwans 70 
Silladar Sance Najhs 240 
Indian non commissioned officers 
and drivers 14,748 
Artificcra and followers 2154 
Total 18,408 





The total numbers of mules and camels main- 
tained under the pres*nt organisation, including 
the depots and the dctachments in Aden, 
kashmir and the Persian Gulf, are 19 771 and 
5 808 respectively There are also 747 paeh and 
draught horses and 612 ponks Wheeled and 
pack transport are combined The company 
on the lower establishment represents the 
pre war “ cadre,” other companies being man- 
tained in peace-time at full war establishment. 


The mechantcal transport establishment 
consista of the following. 


| 
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Tight Torner 8 compimes with 9 sections 
(higher estibhshment) 2 sections (lower 
estiblishment ) and 15 sections in cadres 


Apirt from units and vehicles employed on 

& conveyince of military stores the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor vehi 
cles for medium artillery brigades armoured 
Cw companies and the tank corps centre and 
T otor vehicles and drivers for the sappers and 
mincrs, the signal corps motor ambulance con- 
voys{or hosyitals and field medical units, and 
\chicles for other miscellaneous pur poses 

",/anisition a3 a whole is completed by a train 
In, centr 4 ccntralstoresdepot mobile repair 
units and workshops of which the most impor- 
tint iathe large heavy repur workshop construc- 
ted ifter the wit at Chakali Like the Indian 
Army ‘Service Corys the mechanical transport 
service fg administered by the Director of S ipply 
and Trinsport under the control of the Quarter- 
master General Fvelusive of motor bicycles 
the total estal hst n ent now provisionally cone 
templated consists of 2 224 vehicles of which 
1,1 ¢ wall le actively employed in peace time, 
while 1 0€8 ychielcs will be spare and reserve 


The mechanical transport is at present not 
actually a part of thc Indian Army Service Corps. 
The officers of the service are mainly drawn 
from the loyal Armv Service Corps since at 
present there are no facilities In India for train- 
Ing ofhcers in every branch of mechanical 
transport dutics Jbe estabhshment of officers 
includes however a certain number of King s 
comimissionea Officers belonging to the Indian 
Army Jhe british subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely frcm the Royal Army 
service Corps The establishment 18 com- 
pleted by Indian officers with the Viceroy’s 
commission and Indian cther ranks by the 
14S employed as driver A large number 
of Indiins with non combatant status are 
employed a% artificers and followers The 
strength and categories ot the present provi 
ue catabhshments are shown mm the following 
table 





Officers with King 3 commissions 140 
British other ranks 409 
Indian officers and other ranks 1,929 
Indian driver reservists 1,228 
Civiliins 282 
Indian artificers 1,106 
Tollowers 663 

Total ~ 4,457 





The Ordnance Services which are partly 
Ind r the Q 1G and partly under the MG 
may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army wit 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other eqmpment of a techni 
cal mulitary character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engl- 
neering stores. 


Army Remount Department —The follow- 
ing ae. among the most important duties 
im on the remount service (1) The 
mounting of the whole of the mounted services 
jn India (2) The provision of camels and 
draught bullocks for all units and services (8) 
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The maintenance of 66 416 animals (4) The enu 
meration throughout India of all animals avail 
able for transport in war (5) The animal 
moobilization of all units services and depart 
ments of the army (6) / gencral responsi 
bility for the efiiciency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war (7) Fhe ad 
Toinistration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilivition (8) Breeding ope 
rations of 1 direct character and a new horse 
breeding area 

The department 1s organised on lines cor 
respondiig to the rerount service in the United 
Kingdom Its mposition 19 18 follows 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquir 
ters consisting of one Durctor a Deputy Dire 
tor and a Staff Captain 4 Remonnt ofli ers 
one attached to each Command Headquarters 
6 Sup*rintendents of Remount Depots ¢ 
District Remount officers of horse brecding are1s 
and the Ahmednagar Stud 15 Assistant 
Remount officers and 8 Veterinary ofhcers 


Veterinary Services in India—Tbe Veter: 
nary SeFvices are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war of mounted British 
troops Indian cavalry and artillery I A S C 
units the remount devartment (excluding horse 
breeding operations) etc 
Services Include The estallishment of Royal 
Army Vetermmary Corps officers serving cn 1 


tour of duty in India The estallishment of - 


warrant and non-commissioned officers India 
Unattached List All Veterinary Assistant Sur 
eons Thec'erical establishment of the Army 
eterinaryv Service 
The Indian Army Veterinary Corps is orga 
nised in 12 sections attached in peace time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor 
tant stations 


Terms of service in the Indian army arc 
as follows — 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army 

Artillery 6 years’ service in army for gunners 
5 for drivers and 4 for the Heavy bitters 
pc rsonnel 

8 &M Corps 7 years’ service in army (o for 
the Burma 8 & M) 

Indian Signal Corps 6 years service in army 


Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhis 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and trans fronficr 
personnel of the Infantry) 5 years in army 
service and 10 years in the reserve (Note 
This is the minimum period of scrvice with the 
colours 15 years in Colour and Reserve service 
must be done) 


Gurkhas, 4th Hazara Pioneers traus fronticr 
personnel of the Infantry, and Indian i comba 
taut personne] of British Infantry Battalions 
4 yeats’ service in army 

ndian Military ¢establishm nts of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years 8 rvice in the 
army 

Anima] transport personne] of the Indian 
Army Service Corpse, drivers of mechanical 
trans and all combatants of the Arm 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ scrvice in army an 
4 in the reserve 


All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 yea”s’ 
service in army 


The \ctering \ | 


The Aurthary Force 


Bandsmen musicians trompeters drammers, 
buglers, fifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army 

Fxcept in the case of those cnrolled in the 
Works and of those who sre non combatants, 
all School master clerks artificers armourers 
engine drivers firticrs carpenters tailors and 
bootmakers 10 ycats’ service in army 

The penod laid down for serve mm the army 
mivy be eatended (Combatants my be enrolled 
direct into the Riserve in which ease there js 
no minimum penod of service but no one Is 
vllowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer penod than 3s permitted 
by the regulations in force 


Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 
These forces are Civil = troops, 1¢, they are 
viministered and said by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army Thev are however 
ofhecred by Officers of the Regular Indlan Army 
Theae forces were rvised for duty on the North 
West Fronticr and at yresent consist of the 
folowing —Kurram Militia Toch Scouts, Seuth 
Wazimetin Scouts Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, 7hcb Levy Corps and the Mekran Tevv 
(ory Jhe yarious namcs show the localities 
in which each force 18 situated 


The Auxiliary Force. 


After the war tne quesion of universal 
training for J uropean British subjects came 
up for consideration and it was decided thaf 
in India as elsewhere in the 'mpire the ado 
tion of compulsory military service would 
undesiralle It was recognised however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force 
if only on a voluntary basis that could he 
trained to a fairly definite standard of eff 
ciency and in the result an Act to constitnte 
wm Auaihary lorce for service in India was 
are in 1920 Under this Act membership 
s limited to Turopean British subjects and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined Military training is graduated 
according to age thc morc extended training 
Temg carrid out ty the younger members 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus 
hetrv course only It was laid down that mill- 
tary service should be purely local As the 
form of service that would be most snitable 
varies largely according to localities the local 
military authorities acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions 


The Auxihary Force comprises all branches 
of the service cavalry artillery, enginecrs 
infantry—in which are included railway bat 
talions machine gun companies, RASC 
sections and the Medical aud Veterinary 
Corrs Units of the Auxiliary Force are 
under the command of the local military 
authority and the latter has the power of 
calling thom out for service locally in a case 
of emergency Their role is to assist in home 
defence Training is carried on throughout 
the year Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
ts A training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled perlod of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certalo 
bonus Men enrolin the Auxillary Force for an 
indefinite rere An onrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of { ur 


inaian State Forces. 


years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Territorilal Force is one of the sevcral 
aspects of the Indianwsation of the military 
services The force isintended to citer amongst 
other things, for the mulitary aspirations of 
vnose Classes of the population to whom mili 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditury 
profession Jt 18 intended, at the same timc 
to be a second line to and 1 source of reinforce 
ment for the regular Indian army Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carins 
with it a Hability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence It may 
in certain circumstances involve service ovcr 
peas The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence lorce 
created during the war It has been modelled 
on the old militia 1n England The essence of 
its scheme of organisition consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years By this means 
Indian Territorial Torce umts can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after o comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war 


The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
resent of two main categories, provincial 
attalions, and the university trauning corps 
batlahhons The latter are recruited from the ~taft 
and students of Indian universities They ar? 
tramed all the year round,and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of Britiah instructors 
On ng to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged In the case of the 
university training corps battahons, it 18 not 
intended to enforce the liability to renuer 
actual military service The pu is main 
ly educative, to inculcate discipline and form 
character But incidentally, they are expected 
to be a source of supply of both officers and men 
for the provincial battalions. 


The members of the prorncil battalions 
accopt the full Hability for service which has 
been mentioned Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance The number 
has since raised to twenty and, though 
the unit establishment has not been ge 
filled in al] cases, the movement has already 
achieved a greater degree of success than might 
have been anticipated at so early a stage It 
is in contemplation to diversify and extend 
the scope of the force by constituting some 
ancillary unita Although for the nt the 
infantry arm only has been crea with the 
addition of the IT 1 Medical Corps, the force 
by law may include every other army service 


Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol, 
woluntarily, for further lods 


During his first year, 6very man does twenty- 
ght apy prelizninaty training, and during 


ear he receives twent t daya’ O- 
dicai tiatuing, ac a 
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The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly demgnated 
* Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the muli- 
tarv forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service Jt has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India and the Government of 
Indiv have on many occasions received mili- 
tiry assistance of great value from this source 
But the rendering of such aid 18 entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefa 
Government on the other hand provide per 
manently a staff of Bryish officers, termed 
‘Militiry Adviscrs and Assistant Mulitary 
Advisirs to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princcs in organising and traming the troops 
of ther States 


After the war had ended the Indian States, 
hike the Government of India undertook a 
military reorganieation Which in a number of 
cases has already been carmed out The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally 1s thit in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed ef three 
categories of troops, namely 


Class A —Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-dav Indian Army system and 
establishments and with some exceptions, 
are armed witn the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army 


(last B —These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of (lass A, but they are 
not orz*nised on present-day Indian Army 
establishmenta They have, as a rule retamed 
the system of the pre war formations Their 
standard of armament 1s pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops 


Class C —These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied ‘The standard of training, 
discipline, and armament, prescribed for this 
class 18 generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops 


The actual strength of the Indian State 
Torces, on the Ist October 1920, amounted to 





Cavalry . 8,207 
Infantry .. -» 19,862 
Artillery : -. Bb4 
Sappers o» Fl 
Camel Corps ~- 452 
Transport Corpa - oe . 1,562 
Motor Maclunc Gun Battcnes 18 

Total ». 31,241 

Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army, those holding the 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commussion. The Jatter are all Indians (apart 
trom the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regula by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Until recent yeats Indians were not eljgible for 
King’s Commissions. 
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King’s Commissioned Officers for the Indian 
Army are obtaincd from two sources: from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of Officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be complete by menns of cadets from 
Sandhurst. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhwist and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British hattalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto heen regarded as essential 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive o thorough grounding in combatant 
duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms, 


The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale upto therank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
but 1s subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Licutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course, attained at about 26 yeara’ service; 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by 
selection. 


Indian Officers—One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned. was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold a King’s com- 
mission in the army. It was proposed that 
King’s commissions should be obtainable hy 
Indian gentlemen in the following three ways: 
( are qualifying as a cadct through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst; (2) by the seler- 
tion of specially capable and deserving Indian 
officers or non-commissioned officers of Indian 
regiments who had either been promoted from 
the ranks or joined their regiments on direct 
appointment as jemadar: (3) by the bestowal 
of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who had rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education precluded 
their being granted the full King’s commission. 
A number of honorary King’s commissions are 
still granted annually to a limited number of 
Viceroy’s commissioned officers of the class 
described in the third category mentioned above. 
The second of the sources of selection mentioned 
has since been almost entirely abandoned 
for the reason that a Viceroy’s commissioned 
officer of this class cannot, as a practical matter, 
hope to have a normal career as a King’s com- 
missioned officer. It is the first of the three 
avenues of selection mentioned which gives the 
fullest opportunity to the Indian of satisfying 
a military ambition and of enjoying a military 
eareer on terms of absolute equality with the 
British officer, who, as a general rule, also 
enters the army by qualifying at Sandhurst. 
It was decided that, in the first instance, ten 
vacancies at Sandhurst should be reserved 
annually for Indian cadets, 


— 


Education of Indian Officers, 


A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary cducation of Indians who desire to 
qualify for a King’s conmission in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of eduention is planned to occupy six years. 
These dispositions will render it possible to 
provide from Dehra Dun enfficient candidates 
to fill the ten vacancies at Sandhurst which 
are at present allotted annuallv to Indians. Jn 
February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indianization 


‘were: 7th Light Cavalry: 16th Light Cavalry : 


— > 


2/13t Madras Pioneers; 4/19th Hyderabad 
Regiment ; 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry; 1/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. 
V. O. L. 7.); 1/14th Punjab Regiment; 2 /1st 
Punjab Regiment. 


Training Institutions. 


The following Institutions cxist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units: 


Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms School, Pachmarhi. 

School of Physical Training, Ambala. 
Machine Gun School, Ahmednagar. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 
Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 


Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta. 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 


Their object is to ensure to all formations 
and units throughout the army a constant 
supply of officers, warrant officer® non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, provided with a thorough 
up-to-date knowledge of various technical 
subjects, and with the ability to pass on this 
know ledge. 


The King George Royal Indian Military 
Schools at Thelum and Jullandur also exist for 
the education of the sonsof Indian soldiers 
with a View to their finding a ocareerin the 
Indian Army. 


Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 
Previous to the Great War there had been what 
was called the Indian Army Roserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to ta 
casualties in the Indilan Army. The war 

that for many reasons this reserve did not meet 
the requirements and in September 1922 sané- 
tion was given to reconstitute the I, A. R. O, 


The Fighting Races. 


The reconstitution proposed and sanctioned 
was as follows — 

(a) The followmg gentlemen could be granted 
commissions in the Reserve. 


(1) Officers holding King’s commissions who, 
having retircd from H M ’s torces, were not lable 
for turther service 


(2) Officials, other than Military Officcts, 
serving under the Government of India 


(3) Private gentlemen residing in India 


(4) Commissions would not usually be givco 
to any one ovcr the age of 28, unless he had prt- 
vious commussioncd pcrvicc in the Regular Army, 
LAR O.orI DE. 


(*) The new Reserve would supply the Army 
D India and not only the Indian Aimy as before 


(2) Tho Rescrve would be formcd on a fried 
stablishment for cach arm und branch of thx 


Army. 

(e) In the Indiin Army the offiecrs would 
-€ posted to dctinite gioups wd units 

(f) Officers would be dividid intotwo groups 
i) those immediatilv available tor service in 
mMergency and (22) those who would not be a\ .al- 
ible until the fist sroup was exhausted 

(g) All officcrs would do periodical tramimyg 
4 30 days a year either with 3 rezular unit or 
1 that were unjossible with the Auxiliary 
Force, 

(4) All ofhcers would receive Ry 750 for 
‘ach period of 30 days’ trainin Jin licu ot pay 
nd aliowanccs, 


The Fighting Races. —1he fighting classes 
hat contribute to the composition ot the 
ndian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
tom the north of India, but the experiences 
if the great war have caused some modifica- 
lons in the opinions previously held as to the 
elative value of these and other fighting men 
‘he numbers of the various castes and tribcs 
olisted Army haves since the war un- 
ergone fluctuations, and it 1s not possible at 
resent. to give exact information as to their 
Toportions, Previous to the war the Sikhs 
ontributed very large numbers both to the 
avalry and infantry, and the contmbution 
f the Gurkhas was also large, 1t is probable 
hat these a*asses preserve their prepondcr- 
nce The Sikhs, who inhabit the Punjab 
riginated in a sect founded near Lahore by a 
easant in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
iry and in the course of a hundred years grew 
ito & formidable militant power. Muhamma 
ans of various races contnbute a astull larger 
roportion to both the cavalry and {nfantry. 
hese are drawn both from the north and the 
uth of India, as well as from beyond the Fron- 
er. They are all excellent fighting men, hardy 
1d warlike, who have furnished sodiers to all 
6 great powers of India for many hundreds of 
jars, As cavalry the Muhammadans are per- 
bps Unequalled by any other race in the East, 
ing good horsemen and expert men at-arms 
Next m pot of numbers are the Gurkhas 

Nepal, of whom thire are twenty complete 
ittalions, which during the war were con- 
lerably increased As fighters in the hills 
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they are Unsurpassed even by the Pathans of 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonts are equally good mountaineers. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has bcen the Rajput, inbabit- 
ing not only Rayputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every Campaign 
In the East Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tialinstincts and efficitncy in war They furnish 
many battalions The Garhwals are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldicrs, who have 
proved themsrlves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both m Europe 
and in the Last ‘The two battalions which 
were ull wo had in 1914 have smee been added 
to Ihe Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Hohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoiming territory It was these 
people who hcld out so bravcly at Bharatpur 
and rcpellcd Jord Take’s army in 1805 They 
have proved themsclycs good soldiers on the 
battlefilds of Lurope Dogras are good and 
Steadv suldiers found in the hilly distncts of 
the Punjab They fought wellin Flanders and 
in Mesopctamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
fallint scrvice in the war are the Mahrattas 
oi the Deccan and the Konhan, who have re- 
vived the reputation huld by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Lmpire 1t1s probable that thur proved effi- 
ciency m war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, low caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
meer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
done their duty wetlin uvery campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 


During the war the Victoria Cross was 
aw irded fir couspruous gillantry to 4 indian 
ofhccrs and 7 other rinks ol the Indian -Army 


Summary of India’s Effort in the War— 
In a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army dumng the war are review- 
ed His Lacellency gives m 1t the following 
ligures showing the eatent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men On _ the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks, enlistments during the war for al} bran- 
ches of tho service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas, AS 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000, an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas The total contnbution of Indian per 
sonncl has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casnaities amounted 
to 106,594, which melude 36,606 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent ovcre 
.cas was 175,000.* 


* For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see The Indian Year Book 


F 1920, p. 152, of seg. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


Effectives, 1925. 














Indian 
— Britzh | British | Offers | Others, | Total. 

Officers other other 

Ranks. Ranks. 
Combatant Se1yiccs . ; , 4,400 69,450 139,722 22,792 | 226,384 (a4 

Departmental] and Admuistrative 

Serv 1ccs8 és bie ee : 2,090 2,379 14,980 12,975 32,420 (b) 
5,674 235840 (+) 

Other Services .. 400 063 17,278 
Ratio ; ‘ ds (a) to (6) '() =4tol 


(RRs eget ee ES SY ae —— 











ee ee ee — 


NAN B—Ajl rcservis are excludcd 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget 1s mcurred in Lneland, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated Jn 
the detailed Tables of Army Marine and Mil- 
tary Hungincer Scrvices expenditure This 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds trom 
India ince April Ist, 1920, the accounts have 
been prepared on the basis of the rate of 2 /-per 
rupee for the conversion of English sterling 
transactions into rupees. The sterling valuc of 
the rupee has, however, stood it a lower Icvel 
in recent ycars—it 18 anticipated that the 
average rate for 1925-26 will work out at 6 ‘4 
In consequence of this variation from tho 2/ 
rate, large sums have to be brought to account 
as credits or debits on account of cichaoge 
in respect of transactions involving remit- 
tances to or from India All these exchinge 
gains or losses are recorded in the first 
instance under a suspense heading, the por 


tion attributable to the various headings in 
respect of outlay imcurred in Englind is cal- 
culated every month on the basis of the ave- 
rage of the dally telegraphic transfer rates from 
Calcutta to London, and (ransferred to these 
accounts, and it 1s consideied, with reference 
to the circumstanccs of each year, whether the 
bilance remaming under the suspense heading 
liter these transfers are made should be written 
off to revenue or kept in suspense against the 
possibility of opposite results in succeeding years. 


As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
rious departments are not st off against ex- 
penditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
shown separately on the recoipts side of the 
budget. Ibs 15 especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 

The Provincial Governments incur no cx- 
penditure tor Miltary purposes. 


SUMMARY U1 DLFENCE LXPLNDITURE (Uross.) 




















Tuble 1. 
1923-24. 1924 25 1925-26. 
Budget 
Closed Teev ised 
Accounts. Katimates. pega 
Rupees (0600's omitted.) 
Army oy i a : is 55,94 58 §8,61,10 55,47,21 
Marine as AG se : a 96,54 77,82 83,00 
Military Works .. ws vs re . 4,13,20 4,11,54 3,05,06 
Total i 61,0432 60,10,96 | 60,26,17 








Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


Norges.—{1) This summary includes the 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included 
in the Army Jistimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective scivices, but docs not 
include dcbt service. 
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(2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government tor these purposes, are 
included in the above figures. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE, 


1. Tho following table gives the main items 
England separately :-— 





of Army Expenditure, shown for India and 


Table 2, 
| 
1923-24. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 
Closed | Revised Budget 
Accounts, | Estimates. Estimates. 

















INDIA. Rupees (000’s omitted). 
A. Standing Army: 
(1) Effective Services : 
Maintenance of the Standing Army ee 28 59,50 °6,95,37 27,37 ,00 
Educational, etc., establishments and 
Working Expenses of Hospitals, 
Depots, ete. fa sa ie as 9,02,53 8,46 28 8,24,18 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. is : ; cs 2,03,42 2,04,70 2,02 74 
Stock Account =... www | = 3, 64,08 —~2,57,04 —1,16,70 
SnecialServices 4. 0 oF  « 1,88 44 49,84 58,85 
Miscellaneous charges ee ‘ 23,47 222,82 90,78 
Unadjusted expenditure .. ae a — 13,52 ““ ne 
Total Effective Services ‘ 37,99,80 37,01 ,98 37,97,20 
(2) Non-effective Services : 
Non-effective charges es ‘is ‘ 5,74,7¢1 ,29,51 5,11,09 
B, Ausiliary and Territorial Forces : 
Effective a Ke Se és 1,05,42 1,05,45 1,09,32 
C. Royal Air Force : 
Effective .. i ae ae we 1,46,14 127,27 141,11 
Non-effective “a os oe ‘is 3 1 21 
Total: India: Se ee — 
Effective .. aa a re si 40,51,42 39,94 ,70 40,47,68 
Non-effective os ee oe 5,74,74 §,20,52 5,11,80 
Total . 46,26,16 45,24,22 45,58,98 
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Table 2—contd 
1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
eee Closed Re vised Budget 
Acconnis L+timitics I'stimates 
(Rupees 000 s omitted) 
ENGI AND 
A Standing Army 
(1) Fffcctive Services 
Maintenance of the Standing Army 2 37,57 2 49,00 2,47 60 
Lducational, etc catabhshinents ond 
Worhing Expenses of Hospitals : 
depots etc 214 29,8) 24,07 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands etc 407 4 70 4,40 
Stock Account 111 06 1 84 08 1,03,67 
Special Services (116 82 00 1,20 00 
cellaneous charges 65,90 24 88 63,10 
Total Lffective Services eta: 5182 |  _—6, 04,01 5,63,34 
(2) Non-effective Services 2,64 70 3,72,10 3,69 58 
B Royal Aur Force 
Lffective as 5£,90 60,27 _ 55,41 
Total England _ _ 9,08 42 10,36 58 9,88,28 
Total Army Expenditure— 
Lffective 46 5» 14 46 59 48 46,66,38 
hon-effective ____-9,89 44 9,01 62 _ 8 80,83 
Grand Tot ul 5v,4 8 55,61,10 56,47,21 


Budget Expenditure on Natonal Defence. 











The amounts expended in Fngland on efftc 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office in London 1n resp¢ ct 
of British Forces serving in India the transport 
to Indis ot these forces and payments on ac 
count of stores taken to India by British troops, 
educational estabhshments in Encland for 
Indian Services, et. The expenditure on non 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services mn Indi: and to non effective 
and retired ofhcers of the Indian Service and of 
various gratuities 

Of the sum of Rs 562 5 millions allotted in 
the Budget for 1925-26 to mect the net capen 
diture on Military Services (2¢, after deduct 
ing Defence Receipts), Rs 52 46 mulhons 
will be available for expenditure under 
the heading Army,’ made up of Rs 429 8 
millions for expenditure in Indiaand Rs 94 & 
millions in England The former figure includes 
Rs 816 millions forexchange on net capo 
diture in Ingland Ks 1 2 millions bung the 
cost of Stationers and forms suppliid to aud 
printing work done tor the Army by the Civil 








India (including exchan se) : 
Ragland 


Total 


Department which from 192526 will be borne 
by Military kstimates, Rs 1 million for payment 
in India ot gratuities and alloyances to surplus 
officers of the Indian Army and Rs 5 2 milhons 
on account ot cost of Water and elcctricity, etc 
supphid by Military Engineer services to Army} 
units and establishtncnts which will be charged 
undcr the appropriate headsin the Army Kati 
ioatesfrom 19.5 26 It also ajlowa tor a credit 
to Army of Ra 1 1 mulllons representing the 
prtscot value of the Dira Ismail Khan Tank 
De canville Railway to be taken over from Atm 
by the Railway Department The Lnglish 
expenditure includes £1 200 000 tor payments in 
England of cratuitics and allowances to surplus 
officers of the Indian Army 

Lhe gross working expenses of military esta- 
bhlishments such as bakeries pasture aad: dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots army ordnance factori¢s and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
ihe Budget 

Ihe division of expenditure on Military 
[+ yeneer Serivces betwcen India and England 
18 showy below 


i a 

















1923 24 1924 25 1925-26 
( losed Revised Budget 
Accounts Latimates. Latimates 
(Rupecs 000's omitted) 
4 5 97 4,05 99 §,01,42 
7 23 5,55 4,54 
4,13 20 4,11 54 3,95,96 


The estimate for 1924-25 includes about Rs. 3,00,000 for specjal expenditure in Waziristan, 
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The following table gives the average strength of European troops, Regulars and Territorials 
and the main facts as regards their health in 1921 with comparative figures for the quinquennial 


periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1915 to 1921 — 





Average 
Period. Average } Admissions Deaths. Invahds constantly 
strength. sent home sick. 

1910-14 average et 69,440 39,389 303 488 2004 67 
1915 ei ; 44 891 36,952 267 889 1,754 19 
3916 ae . 60 737 46 692 397 1,343 2,414 56 
1917 os aie ee 80 82) 62 372 30 1,337 3,886 45 
1918 ae ee 87 982 90 637 1 424 2007 5,286 61 
1919 es . 56 561 54,982 43d 4,324 3,245 84 
1915-19 averaze 2 66,199 v8 307 583 1,980 3,277 538 
1920 ee 57 v3 61 4_9 305 2.314 3,488 08 
1921 ee 58 681 60 »J> 48 749 3,070 04 
1922 ee oe ee 60,166 37,830 284 714 1,902 32 
1923 ; O» 39 37 ve 24 979 1793 31 
1924 »8 614 3% 069 wtb 79 1807 9v 


See 


THE INDIAN TROOPS, 


The average stren,th of Indian troops including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India, but excluding those on Jield Service, Was 22'7311n 1919 as compared 
with 341,458 in 1918 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness deaths ind invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1010 14 aud 1910 19 and for the s‘ars 191. to 19.4 inclusive — 


Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 











Aver. fo 
age Aver- 
Period. jAverage | Admis- } Deaths |Invalida.} cons age 
strength | sions tantly | Admis | Deaths |Invalide | cons- 
sick si0D8 tantly 
sick 
1910 14 | 
average... | 130,261] 71,218 d73 699 2,662 544 6 4 39 5 4 20 ° 
1915 ee | 119,980; 89,315 1,026 5 415 4,065 744 4 8 95 45 1 38 § 
1916 ~» | 180076) 105,333 1 248 3745) 5,250) 707 4 8 97 26 9 87°" 
1917 e+ | 191,242! 141,787 2,201 3,421; 6,556; 7414 #4211 61 17 9 34°% 
1918 o> | 841 458) 292,393) 9,959 6539} 13897) 858 3; 29 17 19 2 40 ‘ 
ae oO 22v,731| 176,313) 2,742) 4,999 9,191} 767 5] 112 94 21 8 40 ( 
1 
average. | 204,298] 161,028] 3,439] 4,824/ 7,792| 768%] 1681; 23 6! 88°: 
1920 . 216,449! 164,987 2,124 4.564 9,26) 162 3 9 bl 211 2 { 
1921 e+ | 175,384) 119,215 1,782 3,038 6,03) 679 7 10 16 20 7 34°: 
1922 «+ | 147,840] 77 468 1 014 2,859 3 634 5.40 6 8h 18 0 24 ¢ 
1023 143 284] 66 847 806 2 2d 2,99) 466 1 v 4 lo 3] 3820 6 
1924 134,742) 7,014 T72 173l{| 2402[ 4-3 1 5 Jo 12 8{| 18 0: 








THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1908 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
Known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late yeats in particular there have been 
several changes in {its composition, the moat 
tecent being in the direction of etrengthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the hastern Ficet In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
Class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
Or gunboats ln 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from astern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
Strength ynti] 1910: when one second class 
eraiser was withdrawn and two smailer vessels 


substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppres«icn 
of the arms traffic in the Guif By 1914 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
eiderably improved. ‘he battleship Swuift- 
sure had tahen the place of the second class 
cruiser which had becn flagship, and a modern 
second class cy uiser replaced the Perseus 


The Squadron in 1925 --The composition 
of the Squadron (fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows — 

‘ Kffinzham ” (}lag), Cruiser 9,770 tons. 

Cairo,”’ Cruiser 4,190 tons ‘ Colombo,’’ 
Crumr 4,190 tons Sloops Crocus,’ “Cycla- 
men” and “Lupin”. Special Servi’ce vessel 
‘Triad’ (Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf.) 
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The propoition of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown tn the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details — 


Recelved from Nature of Service. Total. 





ay a 
Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters.. 100,000 
Indian Troop Scrvice (on account of work performed by 





the Admuralty) o 8 5 Se wa ; §,400 
India Repayment on account of services rendered by His M 

jesty’s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Arms 

Traffic in the Persian Gulf .. Be be es s 64,000 
Australian Common- Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay 


f 
se Dommionof (  Officcrsand Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 10,80 
nada, 


Australian Commonwealth Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia .. a ‘ 7,500 
Do, Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 

of the Royal Navy Reserve... or on sis fs 41,600 
Dominion of New Zealand Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im: 
cria Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 

aval Reserve ee ea ee ee 100,000 

Union of South Africa General maintenance ofthe Navy .. ta a4 85,000 

Newfoundland Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve __ 3,000 

Total 415,81 0 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 


Since 1869 {ndia has paid a contribution of varving amounts to the Imperial! Governmert 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from [896-7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the Last India Squadron, which cea f not be employed bevond prescribed limits, except 
with a consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually, 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service;ture of Chandernagore, and French ship In- 
tinder the Government of India) traces its dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria. 
origin so far back as 1612 when the Last India 1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was part of the eighteenth century, war witb 
necessary to provide themselves with armed French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle-| [mncomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts Abercrombie 1803 War with France. 1810 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoscander| Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England ship in Port Lows. Early part of the nine- 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi- 
days under slightly varying titles and of various rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
strengths the Government in India have always Tara. 18183 Expedition agamst Sultan of 
maintained a sea service. drgrahe pera ae as ca oh 

a __,of Fo at Severndroog. ye] 
Bh lea ge irda been x sel eas to exterminate piracy in the Persian Guif- 
Bombay gas ** Iese—isgo 1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 


a 30 against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs, 1824-26 First 
year hk ae ” aes Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
HM Todian Marine. 1863-1877 Somali Cosst. 1835 Defeat of Benl Yas Pi- 


rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
Royal Indian Marine ..1892, Present day. capture of Karachi. 18388 Capture of Aden. 
The Mamne has always been most closely 1840-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when| Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
the EB. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain ' 1845-46 Maori war in Now Zealand. 1848-49 
Young of the Marne was appointed Deputy War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marme, Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
was under the Government of Bombay, and, Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
although from that date all the Marie Es-| War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-69 
perial Marine under the Government of India,' The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Captare of the 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters) Island of mg Ae 1860 China War, Canton, 
and the official residence of the Director. Taku Forts, Fatahan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 


; War Service of the Marine. splay Se Egyptian Cam polgn. 886 


1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch,| 1889 Chin-Lahal Expedition. 1896 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West! Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap-|Mombassa EH, Africa, 18990-1902 8. African 


Royal Indian Marine. 


War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Iixpedition, 
an reise of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14, 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties Royal Wadian Marine Ships 
“ DUFFERIN,” ‘‘ HARDINGE,” ‘‘ NORTHBROOK,” 
** LAWRENCE,” ‘“‘ DALHOUSIE ” and ‘‘ MINTO” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
hary Cruisers Officers also served inthe Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, Ncrth Red Sca and Caspian &a fects. 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, Last 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and 1 Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to e f a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 2140, 60 and 2,000 res- 
pectively for these and other dutres 


When the War Office assumed fu'l contro) 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
ot Regular and Temporary Officcrs and men 
were seconded to the Roy1! Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Intend Water Transport which controlled all 
River Transport work 1u that country, ani ! 
these ofhcers held inany important caccutive 
appointments in that unit. 


The moveicants of all sea transports between 
India and the variovs theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officcrs 


Trawlers were buiit m the Bombay and Cal 
cutta Dockyards and mime sweeping operations 
were carried out with these and launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing dutics, 


Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were 
employed on naval transport dutics i. LDne- 
land and lrance, and also in very responsibic 
positions with the Inland Watcr transport 
in France, 
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Service inthe War 1914-18 —ihe Royal 
Indian Marine, though a »mall Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the Curopean 
War. These arc set out in detail in the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
(gq. v. DP. 202 et seq ). 


Personnel, 1925, 


DIRCICTOR, 
Captain E J, Headlam, C,.8,1 , 0.M.G., D.5.0., 
RIM. 


(The Director, RIM, advises the Governe 
ment of India on al! maritime maiters Is also 
Principal Naval Lransport Office: , Cast Indice ) 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR. 
Capt. C W Wuddleston, CIE ,C.B.E ,R.LM. 


TINANCIAL ADVISEE. 
R. I Odhng, Esq 
CHILF SUPLRINTINDLNT TO THE 
DIEVroR, R, I. M. 
£. 0 Carcy, Lsq. 
OFFICERS, 


Captains .. ss a i . 9 
Commandcrs oe rer o. ad 
Licutenant-Commandeis Licufcnants, 
sub Licuteniu ts and Midshipmen .. +. 58 
Jungineer-Captain .. ey ‘4 o t 
Lnginecr-Commanders.. ie . +B 
Enginccr-Licutcuant-Commandcrs, Lngi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Lnginecr Sub- 
Lieutenants .. és ‘s oe a» 44 
WARRANT OFFICLRS. 
Boatswains, Luropean .. ‘ eo Ii 
Clerhs i a ie a o. if 
Boatswains Indian r a oe FG 
Lnginc Drivers, ist class.. ae o di 


Petty OFFICERS AND MEN 


Who ave mostly rocrutted from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency, 


SHIPS, 
R.1.M.8. Dufferin ..8,260tons .. 10,191 Horse 
Power 
Station Ship.. aa ‘3 Clive 222,100 4, oe 2,422 54 eee a 
Sloop can RG Me Corn wallig..1,200 45 oo = wes: Ade 
Despatch Vesse] Light —_,, Lawrence ..1,259 ,, .. 2,020 ,, Persian Gulf, 
House Tender. 
Surveying Ship oe. oa Investigator .1,185 15 »- 1,500 ,, 
os ee +T] Palinurus ee 4.4 Ti ee 486 Ty) 
Receiving Ship ww Dalhousie ..2,195 ,; «6 2,200  ,j arsed Depot 
Patro] Shi ee eo Pathan ae oe ee 3,500 > 
ge ee is Baluchi ee ee is 45,00 23 
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Royal Indian Marine. 


In addition to the above there are 38 vessels composed of steam trawlers, service launcher, 
target towing tugr, powder boats, military service launches, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, 


Aden, Rangoon and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 


There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
— at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 

mg the more important The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed ‘here are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
tactories. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS, BOMBAY DOCK YARD. 
R.I, M. Officers, 


Commander of the Yard, Comdr. BR. H Gaistin 
0.B,E,, R.1.M 


Chief Engineer of the Yard, Engineer-Captaiwn 
F, B. Phillips, oBL, KIM 


Marine Store Officer, Lngineer-(€ ommandcr 
W. W. Collins, RIM 


lst Assistant to the Chief Lngincer of the Yard, 
Engineer-Licutcnant-Commander W G, Man 
fleld, R.I M 


2nd Assistant to the Chuf Engineer of the Yard 
eer-Lieutenant-Commanda J, LL. Molomy, 
R.L M, 


Martenance Officer, Licutcnant-Lommandcr 
C.J. Nicoll, DSc ,RIM 
Crelian Officers. 
Chief Constructor, Mr. LC. P. Nuwnham,C LL. 
Electrical Engineer, Mr. 8. W. Redchift. 
Constructor, Mr. F. Williams, 
$3 Mr. W. J Kenshett, 
Assvtant Constructor, Mr. W. G. J. Trancuis 


Medual Staff, 


Marwue Surgeon, Lieutenant-Coloncl W. M 
Houston, M.B.,1 M8 


Warrant Officer wn sub-meducal charge, Dock- 
yard Dupensory, Assistant Surgeon J. B. D Sousa, 
1,M,D, 

RI, A. Warrant Officers. 

Boatswain of the Yard, Mr, C. Mahon, 
Boatswain, B.1L.M. 


Boalswain-in-Charge, Arsenal Stores, Mr P- 
O'Hara, Boatswain, 8 1.M. 


Master-at-Arms, Dockyard Police, Mr, LC. E. 
Hayes, Boatswain, £,1.M. 


Master-at-Arms, Dockyurd Police, Mr F. ( 
D, Meade, Boatswain, B.I M. 


Police Boatswain, Mr. Sk. Nurudin, Boat- 


awaln, R.I.M. 


Pohce Boatswain, Mr. Sk. Ghulam Husain, 
Boatswain, 2.1.M. 


Marine Transport Appointments 
Bombay. 


Marine Transport 


Officer, Com- 
Cooper, B.1.M. o 


Divisional 
voander M. P. 


Assistant Marine Transport Officer, 1st Grade, 
Lieutenant-Commander G.T D. Wells, B.1.M. 


Assistant Manne Transport Officer, 2nd 
Grade, Lieutenant G. V G. Beamish, &.1M. 


Appointments. 


In additzon to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marne, and in 
the R. {. M. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are held by 
the officers of the Royal Indian Marine:— 


BOMBAY. 


Port Officer, Assistant Port Officer, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 2nd. 3rd and 
4th Engineers and Ship Surveyors to the 
Government of Bombay. 


CALCUTTA. 


Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and 
Deputy Shipping Master, Pnnapal Evgineer 
and Ship Surveyor, 2nd and 3rd Engineer and 
ship Surveyors to the Government of Bengal. 


NARAYANGANJ ( Bengal) 


Lugineer ‘Superintendent of the Police Vessels, 
Benga: Government, 


BURMA 


Principal Port Officer, Burma, 1st and 2nd 
Assistant Port Officer, Rangoon Principal 
Lngineer and Ship Surveyor and Superintend- 
ing Engineer to the Government of Burma, 
Assistant to the Prncipal Engineer and Ship 
surveyor and Superitending Engmeer to the 
Government of Burma and Engineer Superin- 
foe of Government Vessels in Lower 

urma, 


MANDALAY, 


Marine Transport Officer and Superintending 
Dngincer. 


AKYAB, 
Port Officer, 
BASSEIN. 
Port Officer, Z 
MOULMEIN, 
Port Officer, 
CHITTAGONG, 
Port Officer and Enginecr and Ship Surveyor. 
MADRAS. 


Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Oonse-< 
vator of the Port. 
ADER. 
Port Officer. 


KaRACHI. 
Port Officer, Assistant Marine Transport 
Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 
Port BLalk, 
Engincerand Harbour Master. 


The Royal 
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THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 


The official unnouncement of the proposal 
to reconstiuct the Royal Indun Muine us a 
Government department, to be called the 
Royal Indian Navy wis mide by the Viccloy 
In the Council of State in cbruary, 1926 He 
said that the creation of an Indian Navy had 
been under the consideration of the Govern 
ment of India for som time past and the 


intention of Government to take meisurcs was: 


strengthened by the recommendations of the 
Mcrcantile Marine ( ommittce to reorzanise the 
Royal Indian Manne on the lines of a comba 
tant naval service Aftc1 consulting scveril 
naval experts the Government of India appoint 
ed a comrmittce to formulate dchnite pro 
posals 


The followmg werc the members of the Com 
mittee President —General Jord Rawlimson 
Commander in Chief India Members —His 
Lxcellency Rear Admiral (now Vice Admuai) 
H W Richmond, Commander in Chicf, His 
Majesty's ships and vessels Last Indies station 
Sir B N Mitra, member of thc Council or the 
Governor General of India Mr J Burdon 
fecretary to the Government ot India Maine 
Department Capt I J Headlam, Durcctor 
of the Kojyal Indian Maine 


The Committee met at Delhi durinz I ¢bruary 
1920 and prepared thvir report whith was 
approved in draft form by the late Tord Raw 
linson bifore his death mm March 192) = It 
stated generally ‘lhe scope of the tash 
entrusted to us 13 to draw up a scheme for the 
purpose of putting into eficct a policy defined 
BB lh the tollowing formula ‘The recons 
truction of the Royal Indivwn Varine as a com 
batant force to enabkt India to enter upon the 
first staze of he: own naval dcivclopment and 
ultimatcly to undertake her own naval defence 


Our terms of reference arianged for 
convenience in the order in which we shall deal 
With them arc as follows — 


To preparc a scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Royal Indian Marine so as to form 
the nucleus of an Indian Navy with speci] 
reference to (1) the functions to be ultimately 
performed py the Indjan Navy and the mcthods 
of employment with a view to its undertaking 
those functions (2) The number and class of 
vessels that can be maintained with available 
budget allotment (3) Kecruitmcnt, strength, 
training and conditions ot service of personncl 
(4) Relations between the highcr command of 
the Indian Navy, the Govcrnment of India 
and the Gommandcr in Chicf, East Indies, 
including the proposed «mployment of a Chief, 
Naval Staff, Indi (5) Provision for and 
maintenance of vessels including the continu- 
ance or abolition of the Royal Indian Mame 
Dockyard ” 


A Sea-going Force -——The Committee ob 
Rerves that by far the most important aspect of 
the new foree in ita early stagcs will be its duty 
as a training aquadtor The new personnel 
will need to be t 


oroughly trained in gunnery, | 


mincswec ping harbour defenee and scaman- 
ship in this connection we cannot insist 
toostiongly oun ships of the Indian Navy 
Iecoming from the first a sea going force 
J theicncy and enthusiawin alike will melt away 
if the new navy remus in port and practises 
nothing but harbour defince A valuable 
survice Which we think that the Indian navy 
should be able to und rtake m the near future 
will be the responsibility for policing the Per 
sin Gulf in peace time by which means the 
three vessels maintained in those waters by 
the Tmpcital Govcrnnint will be set free of 
other dutics at present performed by the Royal 
Indian Marine We consider that the Marine 
Survey should be 1ctamed as its work in peace 
and wir is ¢sscntlal to a fighting sea service 
(ontrol of station ships at Aden, Port Blair, 
Rangoon and the Persian Gulf to attend to 
the convcyanec of troops and officials and to 
supervise the work ot lightmz and buoying in 
adjacent waters should not be a function of 
thc new nivy Retention of these responsi- 
bilities would not be in our opmion compatible 
With devilopment of a fighting force Tho 
work of cally troops can be contracted for 
commerdally at rates which could hardly fail 
to be cheaper than existing arrangements 
lhe new service should also be responsible for 
marine transport at present carried out by the 
Royal Indian Warme The cost of storage 
and maintenance in this connection will be a 
charge azainst the Indian Navy. 


Peace Time Functions —The functions of 
the new Indian Navy in peace time will there 
fore be as follows (a) Training of personnel 
for service in war, (>) Services required by 
the Indian (rovernment in the Indiin Ocean 
and Persian Gulf (c) orgsnization of the naval 
defences 1t the ports which are under the con 
trol of the Indian Government (d) survev 
work in the Indian Ocean, (ce) Mirine trans- 
port work for the Government of India 


We recommend that im accordance with 
its new functions the service should be known 
as the Roval Indiin Navy and should fly the 
White Pnsizn which 15 the recognised flag of 
the naval fizhtin, forces of the Lmpire 


As regards the number and class of vessels 
the Committee says ‘On the assumption 
that these will be the functions of the Indian 
Navy we consider that a squadron of four 
sloops, two patrol craft vessels, four trawlers 
and two survey ships, together with one depot 
ship, as already suggested, would suffice to 
begin with ” 


The Committee estimate that the net annual 
cost of maintaining such a force would amount 
at first approximately to Rs 63 lakhs This 
figure 13 exclusive of the following items. (4) 
Rs 12,560,000 cost of lighting and station ships 
which should be met from Hghting fees and 
debited to other departments At present two 
lakhs of this expenditure is debited to political 
estimates and the remaining ten and a half 
lakbs to marine estimates. (2) Rs. 4,00,000 
for military launches which will be included 
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in military estimates (3) Rs 114000 on 
account of transport establishment, Intherto 
debited to His Myestys Government § (1) 
Pension charges for 11tings which will Je 1 
neghgible figwe for the first tow vous 


She Comnmuttee then refer to the estimate 
of the last two under marine dcputment int 
observe that tuhing the present cost ot the 
Royal Indiw Marine to be an averi.e of the 
years 1924 20 ind 1925 26 the innuil cost of 
the proposed forces would compare as follows 

Rova / Indian Marine _ total 
Rs 51,62,000 


Net annual cost of Indian Navy, Rs 62 60 000 


net cost, 


The cost on hghting ond stition ships and 
muitary launches would remain the same 
namely Rs 1650,000 Thus the excess ct 
the annual cost in respect of the Indiin Navy 
over that of the Royal Indiin Marine would le 
Rs 10,98000 This excess however 15 Iihely 
to be reduced to a considerable eatent bv the 
leasing of dochyards and still further sf as 1. 
contemplated the Government of Ind1i ins 
titute a system for the levy of fees for lighting 
on shipping compinies 


Apart from re urring expenditime the (om 
mittee estimate that there will }e imitiul expen 
se8 assuming that new sloops will te provided 
bv the Home Government on loin to the Ind1in 
Navy costing nine lakhs 


The Establishment —The following esta 
bhshment of ofhcers and warrint officers wall be 
required —I liz Offcer Comminding 1 Cap 
fains 9 Commander 19 It Ccommiandets 
and Lieuts,42 Sub Jieuts, 8, Maishipmen 
4, Bovtswains 14° Ingineer Cyt 1 Inu 
neer Commander 5 Ingincer Jieut Com 
manders Lngineer Lieut ind I neincer Sub 
Lieuts 38, Assistant Surgeons 6 


The figures for the executive onl engineer 
officers include provision for the followmsp port 
appulntments at Caleutt: Rinzoon Madras 
Bombay harudn and Adcn —Ciptiuns 5 
Commanders 6, Jieut Comminder 1 I nw 
neer Commanders 3 Kn,inetr Jjeut Com 
minders 10 boatswiin 1 


Commissions for Indians — The nature of 
the Commissions to te zranted to ofticers im 
the Indhan Navy is of amportuwe We re om 
mend that Kings Commissions similar to those 
now held by officers in the Roval Indiin M irme 
be granted tu British ind Indiin officers alike 
Commissions should confer an authority Jimited 
to the force m which they are grintel namely 
the Royal Indian Navy Ve strongly depre 
cate the use of any form of commission whith 
might convey the impression that the othcers 
of the Indian Navy held a purely subordinate 
status, such ag 15 hell by the Viceroy s com 
missioned officers m the Indian Army With 
the propo3od initial strength of the force the 
recruutment of ere utive officers will be required 
at a rate of about three a year We agree 
generally with Admral Ruichmonds recom- 
moendation that British and Indian buys should 
enter by competition at the age of 18 exactly 
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in the same way a8 public school cadets are 
now taken into the Roval Navy 


Recruitment of Cadets —We ilo agree 
With the proposal that Indian cadets should be 
maumly rcrute) though the Prnce of Wales 
Collete Dehra Dun She ¢eximuinition tor the 
cidat inp) would) be held) simultancously in 
Indind and om Indi One rppointment 
every veu should be reserved for tn Indian by 
either trom DVehta Dun or an J nglhish public 
school subject to reaching 1 Qunimum q lalify 

‘ang standard in examination Jor some time 
at any rite stindard of elucation at Dehra 
Dun will te appreciibly lower than at an In 
zlish public schooo) Jt will, theretore probably 

nc scary to raise the age l:mit for Indians 
recruited trom Dehri Dun to the Indian Navy 
from 1% to 39 veirs on the mmilogy of a similar 
rule Whi h ilread\ obtains in the case of Indian 
cidets tor the Army As the aze of study at 
Vehri Dun as 12 to 18 it 1s Ihelv that several 
vears will eapse before any Indian cadets 
enter the navy trom that institution We do 
not see how this can be avoided Cadetship 
shoud however te open to Indian boys at 
I neglish public schools from the beginning = We 
understand thit thete i» a considerable number 
ot the e some ct whom might be attracted 
towards the service in the Indian Navy On 
pissin, the eximination Drrtish and Indian 
cafets shonld undergo a course of two years 
trumipz im navi technical schools in the T nited 
hingdom On the completion of their training 
cadets would Te given their commissions ip 
the Indiin Navy ani would pro eed to join 
a squidron in Indian waters 


Technical Training — We have considered 
the possibility of conducting initial technical 
traiminz in Jndia but this would entail vers 
greit expenditure on estubhishment and would 
reluce tothe vinishing point the funds avail 
ible for ships Jt occurs to us thit Indian 
entrants into the navy 2s Dehra Dun will 
normiuly have no sce experience whatever 
before passing their entrance eaamineation into 
the Nwv\ ind that fthey ure then sent straight 
tc the Unite? Aangdom and made to undergo 
nea truninzs in «mull vessels in home waters 
there 15 2% jy ossililitv of undue discouragement 
We therefore propose that candidates tor the 
Indian Navy in the list two vears of their 
elucation at Dehra Dun would he given oppor 
tunities tor short cruises and some » traning 
in ships of the traiminz squadron for officers 
and wairint officers ot the new service 


We do not propose inv depirture from the 
rates of pay and pension now driwn by 
ofhcers of the Rovil Indian Marme  lhbese 
ratcs were revise] yn 1920 and are in our view 
likely to prove suitable We need not, there 
fore complicate our scheme for reorganization 
by introducing any proposals under this head 
Ratings will be drawn from the same class and 
in the same minner as lascars are at present 
recruite! for the Royal Indian Marine The 
rates of pay will also be the same, but provision 
will have to be made for pensions and for fur 
lough We are confident that this class will 
pouce suitable material fur manning & com- 

tant force and that if the terms of service 
are made ittractive they will be forthooming 
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Ji might be found advisable to open up new 
flelds of recruitment on the Malabar coast, 
Coromandel coast at Chittagong ind elsewhere 
The trummg of recruits which will aso include 
oducitionsl tramimg will be camet out u 
Bomlny in depot slup and the trunmz squi 
dron [twill he necessary in the initial stayos 
to obtam the services of two spe lalist officers 
(gunne y and munesweeping) to supersise the 
traming of recruits We have considered the 
question of employing British petty officers 
Instructors, but in view of the language difh 
culty we ale doubtful whether their services 
would be of anv value 


We recommend that engineer officers 
should be recruited for the Roval Indian Navy 
in precisely the same manner as they now are 
for the Roy1l Indian Marine that 15 to say 
appointments are made hy the secretary ol 
State for India A candidate must have served 
at least five veats as an apprentice in a recog 
nized engineering firm or a Government dock 


yard <A candidate must not be les than 21 


or more than 29 yeat» of age In order t> 
ficilitate the entry of Indians into this branch 
of the service we recommend that the Govern 
ment of India should give fininctal assistance 
to suitable Indiin candidates who are anxious 
to undergo the necessary truming and quality 
for selection his assistance might take the 
forms witer alit of passage conce sions and 
payments of premia tu enzincering firms and 
Government mizht also exert their mfluence 
to induce such firms to take Indians as ippren 
tices One vacancy in three should also be 
definitely reserved for an Indian if a suitable 
randidate is forthcoming The terms of service 
should remain as at present ‘Ihe port engl 
neering appointments mentioned will continue 
to be available for promotion of these offic ers 


The report then discusses the jmportant 
question of the command We propose that 
the command of the force should be vestel 
in @ flag officer with the title of Flag Officer 
Commanding = his offier should be 
ipponte! from the Roval Navy at first but 
liter on the yppomtment should normally be 
held by an officer of the Indiin Navy We 
prefer the title ot Klag Officer Commanding to 
that of Chief of the Naval statf as more des 
(riptive of his status and duties ‘(het of 
Staff’ implies on advisory position without 
Lrecutive powers ‘Ihe tenure of office i our 
pinion should be for + minimum period of 
three years In the early stages in Indian 
Vivy could he administered by a single com 
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mander with a small staff The simpler the 
organisation the more economically will it be 
controlled 


In hi» relation to the Government of Indis 
the officer commanding should be in a position 
substantially inilogous to that of the Ah 
Ofhar Commanding the Rovil Air Force, that 
NN to 51y he should he subordinate to the Com 
mander in Clef 1n India in the latter s capacity 
of minister of defence and responsible to him 
for the administration and efimency of the 
Navy like the Air Officer Commanding, he 
bhould alyo have the might of personal access 
to the Viceroy for the purpose of consultation 
p Important questions, relating to the 
NAY 


Hiis headquarters should be in Bombay, 
but we propose that he should be at Wberty to 
pay periodical visit: to the headquarters of 
the (rovernment of Indi, in order to confer 
with the marine department 


In war time unity of command 1s essen- 
tial and we therefore recommend in war the 
ships and the personnel of the Indian Navy 
should automatically come under the direct 
contro! of the Commander in Chiet East Indies 
Tor this reason is well as others we think it 
destrible that the post of Flag Ofhcer Com 
manding should never le held by an officer 
semior on the navy list to the Naval Comman 
der in Chief 


Leasing of pit ha —As regards the 
Maintenance of vessels etc, the Committee 
stvte We have considered very carefully 
the question of the docky rd ‘There are three 
possibilities open to the Government of India 
J irst to sell the yard outrizht , second to retain 
it under their own management , third to lease 
it for a term of years to a private firm We 
h A no hesitation mm rejecting the idea of a 
sale 


After eximining all sugzestions the Committee 
stute We recommend that the dockyard 
be offered for leise and we consider that the 
lease should be for a period ot fifteen years 
In the fiist instance An essential condition 
should be that work tor the Indian Navy should 
be given priority whenever required The 
refit however, ot ships of the Indian Navy 
should not be a perquisite of this yard, but 
should be open to competitive tenders The 
existence oi other yards in Caluutta and Co- 
lombo and of Mizagaon dochyard in Bombay 
itseli should act as a safeguard against mono- 
poly ind consequent inflation of charges ” 
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Indian finance has undergone such remarkable 
changes during the last few years that some 
general introduction of the present position 138 
required Originally there was one budzcet 
for the whole of India, the provinces receiving 
fixed allowances with which to meet their ex 
penses As the provinces grew in importance and 
a power it was obvious that these conditions 
could not continue, and there developed a lonz 
struggle between the Provinces and the Govern- 
sent of India, the former claiming a larger share 
of the revenues raised within their borders and 
greater freedom in the spending of them, and 
the Government of India, perhaps not unna- 
turally, striving to retain its control But by 
«degrees the situation was improved into a work- 
diag compromise. Contracts were made between 
the Government of India insuring to the provin- 
ces adequate and growing funds, an important 
element in these contracts being the division 
of certain heads of revenue between the Province 
and the Government of India, so as to give the 
Province as the tax collecting agency an incentive 
to develop revenues to a reasonable extent 
Later, the provinces were given the product of 
certain fixed heads of revenue instead of the 
usufruct of divided heads, such fixed head» 
being decided by negotiation and agreement 
A change of this character went deeper than 
appears at first sight When the Government 
of India was entitled to half of any particular 
head of revenue it naturally kept a jealous sye 
on expenditure charged to that revenue, and 
ebanges of policy which might affect the yield 
of that revenue This gave Occasion to much 
interference with the provinces which was 


increasingly resented But when there was a/| 
cleaner cut between the revenues of the Govern- | 


ment of India and of the provinces occasions 
forinterference and control were naturally fewer 
It may be said that by the time of the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919 a satisfactory adyust- 
men¢ between the financial roles of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provinces had beep 
reached and the real friction was small, 


The Clean Cut —Progress went very much 
further in the Reform Act of 18,9 By that 
anstrument there was made what 1s for all prac- 
tical a clean cut between Imperial 
and Provincial finance The Government of 
India took unto itself the whole product of those 


taxes which experience and usage have recog: 
nised as federal rather than State, which is. 
a better description of the relations between. 


the Government of India and the Provinces 


than Imperial and Provincial. Such taxss are 


customs, income tax, posts, and telegraphs, 
railways and the salt tax. It made over to the 
provinces, for theirfree and unfettered disposal, 
the yield of the other great taxes, such as land 
revenue, 6xcise, forests, stamps,and miscellantous 
heads The full dofinition and dividing line 
drawn wonder this scheme will be foundin the sec 
tion The Government of India (¢.0.) But when 
a balance aheet on these lines was drawn it was 
found that the Government of India was 
insufficiently provided with money to carry 
eut ita responsibilities. The defluiency was 983 
lakhs of rupees, It was very difficult to adjust 
this contribution equitably amongst the provin- 
een concerned, because undér the various settle- 
mente effected there was a wide dispnrity bet- 
| the conditions of the various provinces, 
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Ultimately the following decision was arrived 
at, with machinery for the gradual extinotion 
of the provincial contributions, if ever the 
Government of India isin the happy position 
to be able to do without the fands, Meantime 
ull that necds to he said is that whilst’ the dispa- 
rity of the contributions from the various pro- 
vinees 18 at first sight glaring, in practice there 
13 no such disparity, and tho financial! authorities 
of Bombay can be found to argue that that 
Province 13 much worse off than Madras, though 
the Madras contribution is so much larger 
The only other point 1s that this scheme has 
already broken down in part, the great and 
wealthy Province of Bengal having secured 
temporary evasion of i1t8 payment on the plea 
of poverty, 


In the financial year 1921-22 eontributions 
Shall be paid to the Governor General in 
Council by the local Govcurnmcnts nentioned 
below according to the following scale :— 


aoe ae 
ions (In 
Name of Province. lakhs of 
Tupees). _ 

Madras ea 5 ie as 348 
Bombay... a ae ee 658 
Bengal bits ; = i 63 
United Provin Be 5 ee 240 
Punjab fe Sa . ae 175 
Burma ; ae 3 ors 6¢ 
Central Provinces and Berar .. ye 
Assam a a oa bis 16 


From the financial year 1922-23 onwards a 
total contribution of 983 lakhs, or such smaller 
sum aS may be determined by the Governor 
(reneralin Council, shall be paid tothe Governor 
General in Council by the local Governments 
mentioned in the preceding rule When for 
any year the Governor General in Council 
dotermines as the amount of the contribution 
a smallersum than that payable for the preced- 
ing year, a reduction shall bo made in the 
contnbution of those local Governments only 
whose last previous annual contribution exceeds 


the proportion specified below of the smalles 


gum so determined as the total contribution, 
and any reduction somadcshalibe proportionate 
to such excess :— 


Madras 4. ee ees we LT OOthe. 
Bombay .+ oe oe ».18-—90ths, 
Bengal i oe ‘s ..19—00ths. 
United Provinces .. os . 18—$0ths. 
Punjab .. ea és ~. 9—O90ths. 
Burma sé«s‘ss “ ‘a » .64—O0thr. 
Central Provincesand Berar .. 5—90ths 

Assam “% oe a oo2e—~-90the, 


Tt 18 however the fixed policy of the Govern- 
mnt of India to abolish theso provincial contri- 
butions altogether as soon as the finances will 
allow Indeed this is inevitable The Prov inoes 
aie chatzed with the service of the great growling 
bends of expenditure, such as that on education, 
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sanitation, and what arc broadly termcd the 
‘nation building to1ces At the samc time 
the provincial sources of revenue show no signs 
of considerabl. expansion ihere is strong 
pabhe sentiment against large enhancements 
of the land revcnue , indeed Indian opinion Icans 
rather towaid the wholly illogical procedure 
of stabilising the land revenue by permancnt 
settlements despite. the disastiouy cxpt 

rience of Bengal, the cxeis revenue, whith 
iga bigitem in the provincial budgets, especially 
of Bombay, must mevitably declme m response 
to the stronz Indian movement towards = the 
reduction of the drink trathic and ultumat prom 
bition On the othcr hand the new taxable 
sources in the Provinces aie very small and arc 
nothkely matcrially to be increased by the gen ral 
overhaul of the Indian 1evenucs which hap bccn 
made by the Laxation Committee, whose report 
is now awaitcd But owimg to the financial 
cmbarrassymcats Of the Government of India 
no progiess in this duection could be made 
wntil the picscntation of the J udgct of 192) 26 
gave the climination 7m foto of the contribution 
of the Province of Benzal in the Budget of 
1925 26 with whch we decal bclow there Was rea 

liseda surplus ot Rs 3 24crores which was treatcd 
as a continuum surplus on the cxlsting sc ile of 
taxation In decudinz what should be done with 
this the Government ot India cine to the 
conclusion that the clains of the Provinces to re 

hef should be the first charze Lenzal wip there 

fore excuscd the whole of its contritution for 
a further: pcriod of ycars 4 sum of Rs 74 lakhs 
was kept in rese1y¢ ab provision for contingencies 
The balance of Rs 2. cror $s wes distnbutcd 
amongst the Provinccs m the proportion st 
forth m the tabl. above Unde thin allocation— 


Madras—contiibution of Rs 348 lakh» reduced 
by Ks 126 lakhs 


United Provnces—contribution of Rs 40 
lakhs reduced by ks o6 lakhs 


Punjab—contubution ot hs 17 lakhs 1educed 
by Rs 56 lakhs 


Burma—contribution of Rs 64 lakhs reduced 
by Bs 7 lakhs 


Apart from the Bengul contiibution this Jeft 


a Provincial Contiibution of Rs 6} lakhs to be» 


further rduced or abolished as soon as the 
finanuial position permitted 


Whilst these remissions were in strict accord 
with the Devdlution Rules which fixed the propoi- 
tions set out in the table abovw, those rules 
have ncver been accepted by the Provinics which 
are hardest hit by them and the dc mand for thc u 
Tevision is so msistent that it will not be sat - 
isfied so long as any provincial contributions 
remain, and even then some Provinces like 
Bombay maintam that thy can never carry 
on without larger rev.nues and especially ashart 
of growing revinucs ihe Income lax Jo mect 
thig demand a further contribution was mado 
to the Provinces It has bern notcd above 
that the Government of India intended to keep 
of their estumatcd suiplus a sum of Rg 74 lakhs 
in reserve against contingencns. It ducidcd to 
sacrifice Rs 50 lakhs of this Non mcuriing 
Urants were made to four Provinces for one yeat 
only, Bombay receis ing Rs 22 lakhs, Burma 13 


] . 9 lakhs and» 
akhs, the Central Provinces Bs - large part of the North-West Frontier shiaze 


Assam Bs 6 lakhs. 


licventcs to the 
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Railway Finance —lhe year 1924 25 wa 
maiked by another step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance As 
1s Caplained in detail undcr the scction Railways 
(72 ) the Government of India 1s a great railway 
ownr It owns and operates iteelf a very large 
propoifion of the railway system through what 
aic calld State Railways, itis the prmcpal 
sharcholder in other linus which are leased to 
Companics which operate them Prior to the 
year in qucstion, the railway finances were 
incorporatid im the gencral finances of the 
country Ihe cffccts of this werc unfortunate 
As the finances of a State ale not managed on 
commetcial lines the railways were not conductcd 
on commercial prinuples Then the annual 
Vlotincnts to railway «expenditure were not 
determined by the necds of the railways them- 
selves but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Govainment of India Phe evil cftects of this 
pohcy were torcbly cxposed in the report 
of + trons committe of investigation, usually 
callcd atti r the nanic of 1ts chairman, the Acworth 
Comnutte., which mcommended the entire 
4 paration Of the Railway Budget from thc 
genulil financis Some delay weurred in giving 
(flect to thi recommi ndation, but 1t was carricd 
out in the yeir 1924 29 ~~ Lhe bases of the « ttle 
nint wer complctc separation of finance, a 
dcfloit) annual contribution fiom the railway 
general revenues and the 
crcation of a standing kinancc Committee of the 
Lizislative Assembly to review estimates of 
1 ulway cxpenditure before they are placed before 
the Avsembly ‘The railway contribution was 
sttled on the basis of onc per cent on the capital 
vt chaiz¢ plus one fifth of thi surplus profits 
turther uf after the pay mcnt of the contributions 
so fixed the amount avaiable for transfer to 
Railway Reserves crceed the sum of Rs 3 
crores onc third of the cxccss should be paid to 
the (reneral Revenues Phe cffects of this change 
arc expected to be yield to the General Revenues 
& flacd contribution from the railway property 
instc ad of a Varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to tht rallways the usuf- 
ruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial prmeiples 


J Recent Indian Finance 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
iinportant stage in the financesof India Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the laa et 
halance sheet. Uno to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were In the nature of “windfalls” going to 
the avoidance of debt Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxaticn the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this a'!. Whilst the mulitary resls- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to eaty 
seizure ifit had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
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and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of ovatly expeditions. When these were 
eee there remained the necessity ot 
establishing 4 new Frontie. system to take 
the place cf that which sollapsed in 1919 
This especially in the notoriously troub'esome 
country of Waziristan, (a v. Frontier) involved 


the occupation of certain dominating posts| 


and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced mulitary stataons of India 
by a series of very expensive roads This 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor 18 it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India in the difficult post 
war pericd of a relaxation of that close contro! 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Rs 100 
ctores. This led to two results. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.— Bowing to 
the insistent demand tor retrenchment thc 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government This committee 18 generally called 
after its chairman. the Inchecanra Committee 


Then in the Budget of 1923 it sought for fur 
ther sources of revenue which would, accord 
ing to the then estimates, produce funds whicl 
would permanently balance the accounts 
The source of these additional funds was the 


Salt Tax, which 1t was proposed should be | 


doubied from one rupee four annas to two 
rupees eight annas a maund of 82 pounds 
circumstances were unusual. The Salt Tax 1s 
always unpopularin India. The public was so 
a'aried at the growth of expenditure and the 
increase 10 taxation that its representatives 
in the Legislatures were not disposed to place 
further funds at the disposal of the Govern 
ment until] the possibilities of economy had 
been fully explored. Then the first Assembly 
elected under the Constitution of 1919 was 
approaching the end of its term of office Tha 


t 
Assembly bad voted increased taxes, direct! 1914-15 


and indirect, amounting to approximately 
Rs. 69 crores per annum. The members felt 
that they had done their utmost and that they 
could not face their constituents after agreoing 
to a further increase in taxation and that in| 
& most unpopular form. The rise in the Salt 
Tax was rejected by the Legislative Assembly 

It was however accepted by the upper cham- 
ber, the Council of State, and acting on the! 
advice of his Financial Ministers, the Viceroy 
* gertified ’’ the higher Salt Duty under the 
exceptional powers reserved for him in the 
Government of India Act of 1910. Tne effect 
of this measure was seen when the next elec- 

tions were held. It is not open to doubt that 
this “ certification’’ of the higher Sait Tax 

had a powerful influence in ree to the 
Legislative Assembly towards the end of the 
year a majority of Swarajists and Indepen- 

dents who were on the whole hostile to the 


The | 
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form of Government established in the Act 
of 1919. 


Equilibrium | = : 
financial equilibrium was established and a sur- 


| plus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. As the 


{ndian Budgets ate framed before the financia) 
vear has actually expired on the 31st March, 
there are always adjustments in the accounts 
Ihe estimated deficit for 1922-23 was cver 
the actual figure, the deficit estimated was 
Ks 17} crores, the actual deficit, owmg to 
reductions in military expenditure was 
Rs. 1502 crores. The Budget for 1923 24 
was framed in the expectation of a surplus of 
Rs 8&1 lakhs. The commercial hustory of the 
vear however did not reailse expectations, for 
the recovery of trade was slow. The higher 
duty on salt did not yield the revenue antici 
pated, and although this is not the official 
view We maintain that the double duty ac- 
tually decreased consumption. The revenue 
fell Ra 5 88 crores below the cstimate On 
the other hand there was 4 considerable saving 
In expenditure, aggrezating Re 4°19 crores 
with the result that the estimated surplus in 
the Budget was converted into a deficit of 
Kis 38 fakhs Against this the Government 
benefited from a providential windfall. Lhey 
had at their disposal a sum of Rs 4 73 crores 
profits from the control ot enemy ships belonging 


--y,--~s, 


Statement comparing the actual Revenuc 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
(Imperial Revenuc and Expenditure before the 
Reforms) with the Revised Estimates for each 
year froin 1913-14 to 1923-24, 


[In thousands of Rupees.) 

Revenue Expen- Surplus+) 

diture. Deficit(—) 

1913 14 81,32,71 77,85,85 +3,48,86 
7,15,30| 78,83,14 ~-2,67,79 

1915-16 80,00,96 81,79,28 —1,78,30 
1916-17 .. | 08,53,10 87,31,87 -+11,21,78 
1917-18 .. 1,18,70,581 1,08,57,52 ++12,13,06 
1918-19 .. | 1,30,40,66| 1,33,18,72/ —5,79,06 
1919-20 .. | 1,37,13,98/ 1,60,79,27' —22,65,20 
1920-21 .. | 1,85,33,821 1,81,64,17| =-26,00,86 
1921-22 .. | 1,15,21,50| 1,42,86,62) —27,65,02 
1922-23 .. | 1,21,41,29] 1,88,48,05/ —15,01,78 
1923-24 .. | 1,38,16,88! 1,90,77,68/ + 2,39,00 
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II THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION 


This marked improvement in the financial Railways —Thc icsult of the separation 
position was maintained [here was a stady/ of thc Railway from the Gencral Revenues 
revival of trade in 1024 25 ‘The charactcristic | described abovc, arc too remathabk that they 
feature of the ycar was the movement or a| should be sct out in detail Here thcy are — 
greater bulk of commodities both fo. export and 
tor home consumption and this was reflected; Net reccipts from Railways after Crores 
im an improvement of the gcncral revenues deducting all payments including 
Great economy in expenditure was exercised | working cxpcnses, but before adjust 
In the result in place of a modest surplus of; ment of contiibution and transfcr 





Rs 18 lakhs allowed for in the Budget thc} to Railway Rewrve ia 
yiai closed with an estimated surplus of Rs 4 Contribution to general revenuca aw 
crores) This improvemcot was mainly attri 

butable to thc substantial savings in Military | Balance 4 65 


expenditure savings mm xchange, improved | Central Governments share rupresent. 
Customs icceipts and to the incrcaso in the! ing one third of the exctss of this 





contribution from Railways to general revcnues balance over 3 crores M 5h 
‘These variations arc st out in detail in the fol ~ 
lowing table — Net transfer to Railway Reserve 410 
[In lakhs ] | ae credit to general revenues 5 09-+ 
+Bctter —Worse pe = nae 5 vy 
Railways (u ludins er many years, the hope that the contri- 
mA ee. +106 , bution of the Railways to the Gencral Revenues 
Malt arv § ' would make good the low of Uplum Revenuc 
aaa ee ) (net anclud 4392 6(CIdos to be in a fan way of realisation The 
eee : asi “ | Opium rcvenuc has dcclincd to Re 1 66 crores 
Pe ae ee AUR Debt—before procecding to a discussion of the 
including cachancy ) —27 | Ludgct for 192 26 the position m regard to the 
Total Civil revenue (exclad dcbt should be considered—a question of the 
Ma evchange) —I172 featest impoitance to a country like India, 
Total Civil cApenditure which i» always a borrower The actual debt 
(excluding cxchan.) — 7 position 1+ sect out m the table on th: following 
achanas- ‘on Gal: Alaa page and its main fcatures can now be indicated 
BActions (act) +110 These figures include the debt duc by the 


Proviniial Governncnts to the Government 
th 4 + cs6 of India, amounting to Rs 106 95 crores on 
~~ the Jist March 1925 The productive debt was 


 enEnEneananan ammmet 
Nut 432 Rs 725 1> crores, the unproductive debt 
= Rs 288 56 crores Lxclusive of Provincal 
Oniginal Ludgct surplus +18 Government 4 debt, which 15 almost entirely 
productive, the mcrease 1n the productive debt 
4-400 during the financial year was Rs 42 17 crores, 


Details — it is almost entirely accounted for by ratlway 

development Unproductive debt decreased 
Caval revenue (cxcluding ex by Rs 6 68 crorcs, but the real figure js still 
larger by Rs 1% crores through conversion 


nance) og Lhe imerease in the external debt is purely 
Customs —25 nommal because the figure includes the sum 
Taxcs on Income ~-174 of £18: mullions of Last Indian Railway Com- 
Salt _131 Pany s debentures, which are not a real increase 
® in debt but necessitated by the acquisition of the 
Opium ——6. property of the East Indian Railway on bu 
Int rent +1 out the old companys share Apart 


nomial changes the external debt was reduced 
Latiaoidiniry reccupts +169 d the year by nearly £2} milhons Under 
Other revenue heads +3 the definite sinking fund scheme laid down 
provision 1s made for the reduction or avoi- 
dance of debt of Rs 4 78 crores durmg the 


ear. 
: Iho estimates for the year 1925 26 were 
172 based on the assumption of a normal season, 
cs a reduction ti military expenditare, os eee 
ne 1 a e spending departmen 

Civil expenditure (excluding ee was put down at Rs 133 68 crores, the 
exchange) — expenditure at Rs 140 44 crores, leaving a 
Opium expenditure _99 surplus of Ra 8 24 crores But before con- 
= pe sidering the allocation of the surplus we must 
Other expenditure —29 summarise that very im t part of a Budget 
which deals Jargely with capital expenditure 
57 and remittances to England for debt and other 

services, ‘This is classed under 


+223 —o90 
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Finance. 


Ways and Means.—The following state 
ment summarises the Ways and Mcans position 
in India and England taken together durimz 
1924 20 and 1920 26 — 


[lu crores ] 


Rovscd = DT udzet 
1924.2) 192) 26 
Railway capitil outlay 12 9 23 0 
Delht and Posts and Tre 
graphs capital out] ry 3 0 37 
Thscharge of funded debt 
dc buntures (te 4 11 0 
Discharge of Treasury 1] ills 
with the public yu 
Loans to, and drawings by 
Prov indal Governments 12 0 14 0 
Miscellancous outzoings 77 
ol 7 
Revenue sin plus 40 0 
Rupce loan 15:2 12 0 
Cash Certificates 4 6 2 
Savings Banh diposits and 
other unfunded dc bt 51 4 
Appropriation for 1¢duction 
or avoidance of debt 
(nduding sinking fund 
pay me nta) 38 50 
Railway Reserve Fund and 
Railway and Posts and 
lilcgraphs depreciation 
funds 6 2 49 
Miscellancons rec ipts 1 4 
Reduction of cash bilaace 5 3 17 9 
51 7 


Allocation of Surplus.—The allocation 
of this swyplus has been describkd on the first 
page of thiswction it went to thc relief of the 
contributions from the Provinces In giving 
his reasons for thw allocation, the I mance 


Member said — 


“The Government of India therefore propose 
that 74 lakhs out of the surplus of 3 24 crores 
should be kept in hand as a margin against 
possible disappointments or misadventures during 
1925 26, and by way of security againtt any 
deterioration in the position of Ct ntral finances 
in 1926-27 , that tho remainder of the surplus, 
namely, 2} crores, should be devoted to the 
Teduction of Provincial contributions and 
should be applied in accordance with 
order of prionty between the Provinces def, 
nitaly cstablished und«r the Devolution Rules 
sid tint o addition the contribution of 


th . 
would be a corresponding reduction of the 
Certain minor 


03 
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lakhs due from Bengal should be remitted 
for a further riod of three years The 
provinecs entitled to a share in the 24 crores 


in accoidancy with the Devolution Rules 
ire— 





Madiws whos contribution of o48 lakhs 


will be reduced by 126 lakhs, 


Umted Provinces whose contmbution of 
240 lakhs will be reduced by o6 lakhs, 


Punjab =whose contribution of 175 lakhs 
will be reduced by 61 lakhs, and 


Purma whose contribution of 64 lakhs will 
he reduced by 7 lakhs’”’ 


In addition to this relief a non recurring 
grant of R-+ 50 lakhs was made to Provinces 
which did not benefit under the Devolution 
Ruks, the rscrve of Rs 74 Inkhs bemg drawn 
upon to this extent 


The Outlook —In discussmg the general 
outlook for Indian finance thc Finance Member 
Was cautious but on the whole optimstic, 
remarking— 


If by contrast with the past our position 
now seems a brishter one we cannot ki blind 
to the vastnes, of the wo1k still to be done. 
| Apart from the Bengal contribution, there are 
still 6$ crores of Provinuial contributions bet- 
wecn us and the day when the Central frovern 
ment s Budget can be balanced without assis 
tance from Provincial sources and the task of 
reducing the level of Central taxation actively 
begun In all countrics of the world the war 
and its aftermath have raised the level of taxa 
tion high Hew countries have escaped as 
lightly as India but the level of taxation here 
1s nevertheless much above the pre-war figure 
Our disposable surplus in 1925 26 takes us only 
a step toward, our immediate goal The 
stecp hill which we have painfully clmbed 
has but brought us within distant view of the 
higher peaks towards whixb we aspire We 
have grounds to day for sohcr satisfaction 
we have non for premature elation or for any 
slacheninz in our endeavour I can offer 
India no better motto to-day than my own 
old family device nous tracavlerons en 
esperance, We Will work m hope’ ’ 


Reception of the Budget—A Budget 
of such a generally favomable nature fore- 
stalled criticism On the whole, 1t was treated 
on its merits There was a strong demand for 
the abolition of the Excise Dutics in cotton 
cloth produced in India, and for the better 
treatment of thc Provinces which did not 
bene fit under the Devolution Rules The latter 
fea was met by the dwtribution of Rs. 50 
akhs of the Reserve, but the Lxcise did not go 
until the end of the jcar ‘The only serous 
conflict was a reduction of the Salt Duty to one 
tapee a maund, this was carried in the Legs 
ative Assembly restored by the Council of 
state, and finally accepted by the Assembly 
yhen it was realised that the effect of the vote 


allowances to the Provinces 
changes were made in the Budget by the Assem- 
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bly, some of which were accepted by the} under demands 
Government, some restored the actual results| Rs 10 00 000 
Rs 20 00 000 under demand No 8 For the rest 


are set out below 


She followm,, 1 luctions wore mad by the 
Legislative Ansemils in the cours of th voting 
of the demand 


hapin did oc char sed to revenue 


Demand — Rs 
1 Ra lway Board 73 100 
4 Working Fapens*s — 
Admiunistiation 39 00 100 — 
> Working upenses — 
Operation ind Wiuntenance 3» OD 000 
16 Customs 7” 000 
17 = Taxes on Incom 100 
18 salt 100 
19 Opium 100 
20 Stamps 1° 00 000 
28 kyecutive Council 62 000 
Lxpenditure charged to Camtal 
Demand — Re 
8 Railways Open line works 20 00 000 
Of thes the (rovernor General in Council 
under section 67A (7) of the (roveinment of 
India Act devided to restore the reductions 


Finance. 


Nos 16 and 28 and also 
out of the reduction of 


it ia considcred that an allowance should be 
made tor supplancntary grants im orcspect of 
iductions under demands Nox 1 4,5 & and 
-0 astollows — 


Lip nditure chargolto hecenue 


Dewvad — Rs 
1 Railway Boaud 40 000 
4 Working Fxp nses Administra 

tion 30 00 000 
Working Fapenses Operation 
and Maintenance 3» 00 000 
Stamps . 17 00 000 
91 40 000 
harpenduure charged to Capital 

Demand — Rs 

8 Railways Open line works 10 00 000 


The nt result of these changes was that 
the total Revenue and Expenditure charged 
to Revenne for the vear 1925 26 were cat 
mated at Rs 130 67 97 100 and 1 3013 83 600 
rapectivaly Jcavin, v surplus of Rs 24 13,500 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure 






































Revised Budget 
een coon Lstimats Lstimate, 
ae 1924 2> 1925 26 
REVIANTEF— Rs Rs Rs 
Principal Heads of Reve nue— 
Customs 99 (9 64 296 4476 44 000 48 3500000 
laxes on Income 1823 » 16 16 47 26 000 17,34 87 000 
Salt 1001 50 8°0 Pearse DOU 695 00 O10 
Opium 424510 4 b> 0 O00 55 85 000 
Othe: Heads 28 622) 208 21 (0 2 2314 0U0 
TOLAS PRINCIPA] HFADS 744808 61 7473.99 (HO 76 43 86 000 
Railways Net Receipts (as por Railwav 
Budge t) 32 69 42 °93 3419 37 000 33 &) 44 000 
Inigation Nit Reccipts 10 54 064 8 91 000 10 42 G00 
Posts and Iclegrapha Net Receipts 96 12 98" 91 14 000 68,11 000 
Tuterest Re ccipts 316 0) 620 370 59 (KO 3 60 44 GOO 
( ivi] Admunistiation 68 1 29. 70 70 000 72 60 000 
Currency and Mint 91.73 991 94 93 000 4 08 07,000 
Civil Works 709 245 12 12 000 10 18 000 
Miscellaneous es 94 7% 186 1450 000 43,21,000 
Military Reccipts 4,81 66 397 416 96 (MW) 4,01,17,000 
Provinual Contributions and tiscel 
laneous adjustments betwecn (¢ntral 
and Provincial Goyerninents 9 21 44 718 9 25 16 000 6,22,14,000 
Extraordinary Items 2 59 64 851 245 89 000 38,33 000 
TOTAT RFVFNUF 1,33,16 63, 305 1,30,67,97,000 







Derrorr = ee e e 
Total 


1,33,16,63 305 


| 1 34 82,26,000 | 





1,34,82,28,000 | 1,80,67,07,000 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure—conia 
Rev ised Budget 
Bree re , hLoatimate, Latimate, 
aia 1924 25 1925 26 
EAPENDILURL— Rs Rs Rs 

Direct Demands on the Revenues »44 O4 114 « tu 62 000 » 28,91 000 
Forest and other Capital outlay chargcd 

to Revenu 21 11 000 32,93 000 
Railways Intirest and Misc llincous 

Chargis (as por Railway budget, 26 2) 21 48 28 55 02 000 28 65 58 000 

Trrization 16421 ) 21 94 G00 17 79 000 

Posts and Tclugraphs 2 74942 62 000 —28 17 000 

Ti bt Services 17 33 44 971 17 92 04 000 1s 18 06 000 

Civil Adminsstt ition ) U7 308 10 2b 57 HOD 10 97 98 000 

Cwrency and Vint 99 07 598 “3 20 000 73 47 QUO 

Civil Works 170 31 590 14 27 000 1 68 47 000 

Mast dant ous 1 46 49) 882 417 9) 000 401 91 000 

Military Servicth 61 04 31 760 60 4) 96 000 60 26 17 000 
Miscc Hancous adjustments between the 

Central and Provincial Governments 37 OR TTR 1) »2 OOO 15 74 000 

Lytraordinary [tens 10.96 207 -> 00 000 
ToTar TANPENDITLIL CHARGED 10 

RIVENLE 130776 47 1 50 8. 68 OOU 1 vO 43 R4 900 

SURPLUS 2 38.99 “58 > 99 ye 000 -41,000 

wa a Wire are ep 
YOUAL | 1 31663 305 1 34 52 2¢€ 000 1 50 67,97 000 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 


morial It may be roughly formulated has | 


the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land 1s equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
eention ae be taken to this statement of 
the case It serves, however, as a substantially 
cortect description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 

tter pays for it according to the value of bis 
holding The official term for the metnod 
by which the Land Revenue is determined 18 
“Settlement ’’ Shere are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India~—Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenuc has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual cuit: 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was Intro- 
duced Into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
Close of the eighteenth century It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowner? 
n Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
beeame solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
seca from the State. This system has 
prevailed fn tg oo since 1705 and In the greater 
part of Oudh since 1850. It also obtaing in 
Certain districta of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements, 


klix where the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments fs in operation At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less the land in a given district 
ig subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and Copogra 
phic surveys carried out by the Survev Depart 
ment of the Government of India, Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settic- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settsement in Bengal the occu 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district 18 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911) —“‘ He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of ail existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He hes a staf of 
experienced eubordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of ne ee one - him ia a Wig vboni 
formerly requ several years of cons 
work ’ establishment of agricultara) de 
ments and other reforms have however 
He to, much oe pase Ne the geese 
cer’s proceedings, aD much great 
rapiiey in the of the Settlements, 
All the work of the settlement officer ts liab!, 
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to the supervision of superior officere, the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
af the Government before they become finally 
binding: and his jndicia) decisions may he 
reviewed by the Civil Courta It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the sublect of 
future dispute whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.”’ 


The Two Tenures. 


Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tennres fall into two classes—peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwart and Zemin- 
dars tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference | 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindars tracts the land-| 


Land Revenue. 


Government of India were invited in an inflt- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
uce as the maximum Government 


gross pr 
demand. In ae ag this memoria] and other 
representations e Governmen. of India 


(Lord Carzon being Vice.oy) issued a Resolu- 


| tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy 


In it was stated that ‘“‘ under the existing 
practice the Government !s already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact”? and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.’’ This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was basec, was published 
as a volume; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the pnnciples controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India, 
In a serics of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted —{1) In Zemtndar tracts 


lord pays on arental assessment. In the case| progressive moderation is the hey-note of the 


of the former, however, there are two kinda 
of Ryotwart holdings—those in which each 


Government’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent. of the assets is more often departed 


individual occupant holds directly from Gov: from on the side of deficiency than excess 
ernment, and those in whita the land 18 held |(2)in the same areas the State does not hesitate 


by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area ‘his latter 
system prevails im the North In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwarl tenure 
is on an individual bas, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
Single occupant The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings 1s now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was leved on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing pertod of settlement Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone fs considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterpnse or by ° unearned incre 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 


Incidence of the Revenue. 


The incidence of the revenue charges Varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental eati- 
mated at 412,000,000 Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 percent. of the rental m the 
case of Zemindars land may be regarded as 
Virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low az 35 and even 25 per 
cent. and only rarely {s the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded In regard to Ryot- 
wart tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be pecaly representative of the 
ane sarah ia tbe crivene el bale 
gross e me ; Ww 
which the incidence of the revenee charge 
varice greatly. About sixteen years ago the, 


to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenanta agaimst oppression at the 
hands of the landlords; (3) in Ryotwars tracts 
thy ~ ¢*y of long-term settiements is being 
extended, «nd the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap 
ened, (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
18 neither immoderate nor burdenso&ic, (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannct 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum, (b) greater elast: 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasona! 
variations and the circumstances of the people, 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 
Protection of the Tenants. 
In regard to the second of the five propoei- 
tions noted above, various Acts have beea 
passed from time to time fo protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses. 
Blon of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en: 
hancement of rent and eviction, aod in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Allenat ; 
assed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em 
ied the principle that it is the a of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the Interests of the cultivatirg 
classes, This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by probibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the procees by which the 
Punjab peasantry were aa | he economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A deal of legia- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
haa been called for more than ence in Bengal, 
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where under the Permanent Settlement (in hand, the system is of advan tn the ryot 
ae bia oe eget ens ones ybove), in aber settlement eet to a mink 
ng generougly tr y the mum of tim ‘ . 

Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was racke eo ane Goce tent craic cat 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.” pursues a generous policy. In times of dia- 
Government and Cultivator. tress, suspensions and remissions are freels 


While the Governmert thus interferes be- 2t#nted after proper inquiry. 

tween landlord and tenant in the ftmtereste Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
of the latter, ite own attitude towards the cul- revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
already been made of the great advantage to million, as compared with £84 million said to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of from a much smaller Empire. 

Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of |The literature of the subject.is considerable. 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated’—‘“The The following should be consulted by readers 
Survey Department has cost the State from who require fuller information :—“ Land Reve- 
first to last many Iakhs of rupees. But the nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
outlay has been repaid over and over again, |(Superintendent of Government Printing): 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc-' Raden Powell's “‘Land Systems of British 
eurred (by allowing cultivators to abandon Initia”: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
to the State no less than to the individual; lan & Co.); M Joseph Chailley’s “‘ Adminis- 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system trative Problems of British India’ (Mac- 
the State woul have gained nothing, however roillan & Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis. 
much cultivation had extended thronghout tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
the whole of 30 years’ leases.” On the other | Government. 


tion of revenue the Government consistently 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British Ind!a is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors,hemp, drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous lquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spel fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
Imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admin- 
stration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System orin some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the satel pater tight of manufacture apes _ Pe 
& special shop was annually granted. 

COUTSO WAS & kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose ipo ea taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation acourately on the atill- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of nurity or a fixed strength of Uquor. 
Moreover for and other reasons the 
extent of control souk) not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 


the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right ; 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 


| made by their own hands. The introduction 


of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiousiy. Gradually, as 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements, 


Various Systems. 

The Out-Stil] System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been— 
First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas; Third: farms of the com.bin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: of simflar t 
subject to control of means and times for 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 


a fe aes aa. Ve 
ways everyw en ; 
in its easence and main features the Excise 
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Administration in most provinces of British 
Indie has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
hae to work with the fixed duty system 
n its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the Jicensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufarture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac. 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farme! 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still: 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
gusranyeed to the State during the term of 
e lease. 


The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. Thisis the system that now 
=revails over the greater »ortion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with 
view to checking consumption. 


Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905-06, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the distilling system. In 1905-06 
39 per cent. of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent. of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent. respectively. 


Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the ride sane hh baie a the ie 
vary from province to province. @ gov 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit disa- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops haa been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 


From that consumption reduced to proof gallons, % 


10 per cent. is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent. elaewhcre and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 


1920-21. This is the most importantstep taken. 


Salt, 


by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thua partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of the date, palmyta, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India, A 
number of brewerles has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the time of issue. 


Foreign liquor is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
ary Tariff (g.v.). It can only be sold under 
a license, 


Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

It is 


The base used Is thc Mhowra flower. 
drunk in big towns asa substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 


Drugs.—The narcotic products ofthe hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charag, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately: and 
bhang, or the dricd leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under superviaion, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before icsue, retai) sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retailal] forms of hemp druga are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the Ist April 1922. 


Opium.—Opium ia consumed fn all provir 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, posing 
on social and ceremonial occasiong, it is dran 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sel] opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 

the public ia sold by annual! auction to ane 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dons is 
now under contemplation. 


The estimated opium revenuein 1925-26 is 
Rs, 8,55,85,000, 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Cuvernment from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 


and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range asd 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab; brine salt trom 
the Sambhat Lake tn Rajputana, salt brine 


Customs. 


condensed on the borders ofthe lesser Rann of 
Cutch, and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 


The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 20) 
feet hgh ‘The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine 1s extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat, In the Rann 
uf Cutch the brine is also evaporated bv solar 
heat and the product is known as Buragara 
salt, Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. Jn Bombay and Madras sea water ly 
let tnto shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
togather with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bav of Bengal render the manufacture of 
aca salt dificult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool}, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras, 
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Broadly, one half of the indigenons salt is 
Manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Rayputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territores of Gon and Damaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 


From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
per maund of 821bs In 1903, it was reduced to 
Rs. 2,1n 1905 to Rs }-%-0;in 1907 to Re land 
in 19161t wasralsed to Rs 1-4-0 The syccessive 
reductions in duty nave led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent. 
between 1903-1908. In 1923 the duty was dov- 
bicd bringing 1t again to Rs 28. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re 1-40. The estimated aalt 
revenue in 1925-26 is Rs, 6,95,00,000. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutinv they were 
five per cent , in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and In 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
teduced to five per cent, but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
Manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882, 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to lool for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent duties were re- 
Imposed, varns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed, Continued financial stringency brought 
plece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a gencral duty of 
3¢ percent. on all woven goods—an import 
duty on aa by sea, an excise duty on goods 

roduced in the country. The products of the 
1and-looms are excluded. These excise dutic: 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In,1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent. to dd. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
Spirits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 


The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war, The general import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem since 1894 was raised to 7} per cent. 
ad valorem, except in the case of sugar; as India 
ja the lar producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list, The principal article of trade 


which was not touched was cotton manufac- gener 


tures, For the past twenty years the position 


has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 3 per cunt 1s imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills The Budget Icft the position as 
it stood The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 5 per cent. 
without any corresponding altcration of the 
excise, but were ovcr-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion atter the war, Finally 
the Budge+ imposed export duties on tea and 
a In the case of tea the duty was fixed a 
1-8-0 per 100 lbs ;in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Re 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 Ibs , approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. , manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rg 16 per ton on Hessians. 


The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 Ibs. in the case of raw jute and Rs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs 16 per ton on 
Hessians; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to Obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000 The import duty on cotton goods 
was raiscd from 8} per cent. to 7} per cent. 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at 3} per cent. This change was 
expected to P uce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Exeise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Oustoms fn 1920-21 
was Bs, $2,37,20,000. 


The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 


Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. 
| ad valorem duty was raised from 7} tc 


ll per cent.; a special duty was levied o1 
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matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place o° 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7} per cent 
the duties on 1mported liquors was raised to 
annas per degrees of proof per gallon; the 
ad valorem duty of 74 per cent was raised to 
20 percent in the case of certain articles ci 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent. and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent The Customs duties were further 
increased in the Budget of 1922 23 The Govern 
ment proposals in this direstion have been des 
cribed in an early passage. Thcy were to rai-e 
the general Customs dutv from 11 to 15 per 


Income Tax. 


Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 


S members of the Indian Civil Service—3 vacan- 


cies, and (b) by the Secretary of State—19 vacan- 
Cies There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers 1n what 1s known as the Provincial 
Customs Service These posts are 1n the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually 

by promotion from the subordinate (in the Go- 
vernment sense of the word) service. The “ su- 
bordinate ’’ staff 1s recruited entirely in India. 


Income Tax. 


Lhe income tax was first impesed in 


cent., the cotton excise duty from 3} per cent. to India in 1860,1n order to meet the financial 
7% per cent, the duty on sugar from 15 to 25! dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It 

per cent., a duty of 5 per cent on imported yarn ;levicd at the rate of four per cent. ora 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail | little more than 94d in the pound on all incomes 
way material from 2} per cent. to 10 per cent | of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
together with the general dutv on articles of chapges have from time to time been made tn 
luxury from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. Inthe the svetem, and the present schedule was con- 
course Of the passage of the Budget through; solidated in the Act of 1886 This imposed s 


the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
retained at 3} per cent , the duty on machinery 
was retained at 23 per cent and the duty on cot 

ton piece-goods at 11 per cent, the ot her increases 
being accepted. Full details with regard to the 
customs duty are sct out in the section on Indian 
Customs Tariff (¢ ») The estimated revenue 
from the customs in 1925-26 js Rs 46,35,00,000 


The Senior Collectore were Covenanted Civi- 


tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted On 
Incomes of 2000 ruvees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
63d in the pound, on incomes between 500 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d ia the pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The Income tax schedule 
was completely revised raiood, and graduated 


lians specially chosen for this duty, before the|in the Budget of 1916-17 in the gencral scale of 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service 1n| increased taxation {mposed to meet the deficit 
1906 Since that date, of the five Collectorships| arising out of war conditions 

at the principal parts (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Since then the process has been almost conti- 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily. nuous and in every financial difficulty the autho- 
reserved for Members of the I C 8.(1 ¢ ‘*Co mtiesturn to the Income Tax as a means of 


venanted Civilians’). The other two are raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
reserved for members of the Impenal Customs in the Budget of 1922-23, when the acale was 
Service. fixed asfollows — 
RATLIS OF INCOML-TAX, 
Rat>. 

A. In the case of every individual, every unrcgistered firm and 

every undivided Hindu family — 

(1) When the total income is less than Rs 2,000 . ‘ Ni. 

(2) When the total income 1s Rs 2,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs 5,000 : a ie . Five pies in the rupee. 
(3) When the total income 1s Rs 5,000 or upwards but 


is less than Bs. 10,000 ‘ 
When the total income 1s Rs. 1 
is legs than Rs 20,000 ? 
When the total income 1s Rs 20,000 

is leas than Rs 30,000 ; 
80,000 


(4) 0,000 


(5) 


(6) When the total income is Re. 


is less than Bs. 40,000 . 
(7) 


re 51x pies 10 the rupee. 
or upwards, but 
i Nine pies in the rupee. 
or upwards, but 
ne , . One anna in the rupee. 
or upwards, but 
.. One anna and three pies in the 


rupee. 
When the totalincome 1s Rs 40,000 or upwards ..One anna and six ples in the 


rupee. 
In the case of every company, and every registered firm whatever 


its totalincome  .. se ‘Ke 


..One anna and six pice in the 
Tupee. 


RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 
In reapect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income —~Rate. 


{t) In the case of every company 


o@¢ 


(Z) (a) inthe case of every Hindu andivided 


. One anna in the rupee. 


family— 


(t) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees of 


e6XCens e¢ a6 ea 
(4) for every rupes of the next twenty-five thousand 


rapees of such excecas 


o¢ 


Niu, 
. One anna in the rapes, 
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(0) 1n the case of every individual and evcry unrcgistered 

firm, for every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupecs 

of such excess .. ar se a am .-One annainthe rupee. 
(c) In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm 

and every Hindu undivided family-— 

(+) for every rupee of the second fifty thousand rupces 
OI such excess --One and a nalf anos in the 

udee. 


r 
(12) for every rupec of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such excess es us ss 5 .»- Two annas in the rupee. 
(vit) for every rupec of the ncxt fifty thousand rupees of 
such excess ts bs ee oe .- Two and a half annas in the 
rupec. 


(tv) for every rupec of the next fifty thousand rupees of 
such cxcess .. Lharee annas in the rupee. 
(t) for every rupec of the of 
BUCH (ACLS .. Three and a half annas in the 
rupee. 


neat fifty thousand rupees 
(v2) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 
such cxcuss ; os a . Four annas in the rupee. 
(vit) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupces of 
such excess - x - as ..Hour and a half annas in the 
rupee. 
(vit) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupecs of 
such LxUe 8s Five annas in the rupee. 


(wt) for every rumec of the neat fifty thousand rupecs of 
such excess ate ar ie vs .-Live and a half annas in the 


rupce 
(z) for every rupee of the remainder of the excess . Six annas im the rupee. 


The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province 13 the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor Gencral in Council The rest of the income tax staff mn a pro- 
vince are subordinat: to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him, His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal 1s, under section 6 (4) “subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
| Council,” but the Governor-Gencral in Council exercises this control through the local Government. 
The estimated yicld of Income-tax in 1925-26 18 Rs. 17,34,87,000. 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The silver coinage executed for the Govern- Nickel and Bronze Coinage —The coinage 
ment of India during 1923-24 consisted of durimg 1923-24 consisted of 12,781,667 nickel 
Rs 50 lakhs of whole rupees and half rupees two-anna pieces and 8,876,090 nickel one-anta 
coined from silver obtained from melting picceS Bronze coinage contystcd of half ptoe 
uncurrent coins. No other coimage of rupees and pice pieces of the aggregate value of 
was undcrtaken during the ycar Rs 1 39,300. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un 
restricted coimage of silver for the public from 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1879, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made witb 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir. the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupecs. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
february 1900, the Government gee the 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Reserve, In that and the followmng month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
tupees in the year ending the 81st March 1910 
‘neluding the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit acc to Govern- 
Ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
1 separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 


as the most effective guarantee against tempo" 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whok 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
unterest from which was added to the fund. in 
1906 exchange had been practically etable for 
eight years, and it was uecided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to thie fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
bemg tvested in gold securities. The Goid 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that onls 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder bias Posaar for 
capital expenditure on railways. e Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Mxchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State np to half a mullion sterlng, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols 1n 
order to mect such demands. Dursng April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000 On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of colmage ts to railway construction 
unti] the azects of the Gold Standard 
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Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly, 


Gold, 


Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last comage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coiage 
was Tesumed, was 1n the year 1891-92, 


A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
astablishing s branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated -—Subject to the provision 
of this prociamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of tho Mmmt, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bomba) 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 


he may receive trom the Master of the Mint. 


whether as regards the expenditure to be i- 


curred or the returns to be made or the trans- Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 


mission of specimen coins to England or othei- 
wise aDd (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins comed in 
England or at any other branch ot the Vint, ana 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Borabay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Comage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrangc- 
ments ab the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
s@okurs of the same weight and fineness ab the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins Of the nominal value of Kis. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in Apri!, 1919, owing to diffculties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 


Act XXIT of 1899, aap on the 15th Sep- 
tember 1899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
amd half-sovereigns) shall be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one soverelgn. 


With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special pie 
mente for the refining of gold by the chlorine 

ocess ald at the end of the year 1919-20 the 

finery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-21. 


Minis and Coinage. 


Silver. 
The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are :— 





FINS 
SILVER | ALLOY |TOTAL 





grains. | grains.|grains, 
Rupee .. as wef = 165 15 180 
Half-rupee .. w+] 825 74 90 
Quarter-rupee or 4 . 
alna piece .. .| 41} 3} 45 
Eighth of a rupeo or 
2-anna plece | 205 1j 2.24 





One rupec 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling_- 80 ,', gralus of fine silver. 
Une rupee shillings 2 0439. 
Copper and Bronze. 
Copper comage was introduced into thie 


into the Madras and Bombay Presidenues by 
Act XXIT of 1844 

‘The weight of the copper coins struch under 
Act XXILI of 1870 remained the same as it was 


in 1835. It was as follows .— 
Grains 
troy. 
Double pice or half-anna .- 200 
Pice or quarteranna =... ; 100 
Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 50 


Pie being one-third of a pict oF one- 
twelfth of an anna... - .. oat 
The weight and dimensions of bronze coius 


are as follows —~ 
Standard IJhameter 


weightin mn milli- 
grains troy. metres. 
Pice .. 75 25°4 
Half-pive BYE 21°16 
Tie .. 25 17°45 
Nickel. 


The Act ot 1906 also provides for the comage 
of anichel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notafiration also prec: 
cribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greates. diameter 
of the com being 21 millimetres and ite least 
diameter 19 8 millimetres ‘Lhe desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel comm was considered 
by tho Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments {it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familar with 
the present one-anna com. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 


four-anna and elghtanna nickel colns in 1919, 


The eight-anna nickel js now belog withdraw 
{rom circulation, 


Vy 
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The Currency System. 


Tho oe of ope pape SUEFOnCy ha much importance, and they coutihue to balk 
which has commanded a !arge smount of public , : 

attention since 1893, was forced to the front in | poluree yn ah pualan economic quessons, thet 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise | ¥¢ propose to give here a short summaryof the 
Indian currency system in non-technical lan- 


the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- | 
guage. 


tuations caused by the war. These assumed so 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD, 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was Closing the Mints.~The whole questica 
a mono-metallicsystem, with silverasthestand- wa‘ examined by a strong committee under the 
ae of poe pope een of ee pune ipeeudency ett Herschel], whose report is 
and notes base ereon. But with the opening , commonly called the Herschell Report. It wag 
of new and very productive silver mines in the decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
United States of America the supply of silver restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
alae, The result was cue tie gold galue cl ihe cachuace velue of the-rupee ana the cole 

: s a alu ze value of the rupee an e go 

the rupee, which was nominally twoshillings, fell value of its silver content. Government cus 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood toaddrupeesto thecirculation Rupeesremain- 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi-'ed unlimjted legal tender and tormed the 
a Ae Mesos ia vege were still poke. prejudicial eee of value for al] interna! transactions. 
tothe finances of the Government. TheGovern- Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
nent of India has to meet every year in London | the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
intareal onthe AsBt th ealaricn of omelils oa ‘exchenge valucel the ipsa beuaa pees, UF 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as , 1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
large payment forstoresrcquired for Stateenter-; and fourpence. Meantime, in response to the 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the undertaking of Government to give note3 or 
number of rupees required tu satisfy these pay- | rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which! pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
ilar anes the Government, which oe Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
tha might be called upon to raise asumin , been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided , to consfder what further steps should be adopted 
if possible. It was thercfore decided to take | in the light of these conditions. The report of 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the, the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
rapee for the purposes of exchange. the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


Il. THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejocted the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovercign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in Indie: that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
po that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side inIndla. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standaid 
supported by a gold currency. Now uader the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
zold tenderedin India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to thesovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchangeto rise above one shilling and 
fourpence, save by the fraction whieh covered 
the oost of shipping gold toIndia. Butif the 
balance of trade turned against india, it was 
still ible for the rate of exchange tofall. To 
meet thia the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupess should not be 
anes in the general revenues, but should be 
4 


aside ia a apocial reserve, to be called the. 


10 


Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and fourpence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


A 16 pence Rupee.—The Govornment of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda: 
tions of the Fowler Committee; actually only a 
portion of them was putin practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the balf sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Resarve was established, but 
instead of poremng se Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in Britieh securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
lated ty the FowlerCommittes. Reference has 
en made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
mo_t of India, which at the time amounted to 
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about seventeen mulions sterling ayecar These 
ate met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills That ra to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
Englandin London These Bills when presented 
10 India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
sulles. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require 
ments, 1t follows that the balance of trade in 
tavour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as 1t. 18 in other countries by the 
importation of bulhon or by the creation of 
credits It 1s a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities In 1904 therefore the Secretary ot 
State declared his shes eg of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price ot one 
shilling fourpence one eighth—thatis to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
lunit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns 1t was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt oreven from Australia than to buy 
Council Bulls Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu 
lated freely particularly in the Bombay Presi 
srt the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro 
nces 


Sterling Remittance —Thiss; stem worked 
until 1907-08 A partial failurcof the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak 1n Novem 
ber This was one of the occasions contemplated 
in a different form by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve Therehad been very heavy 


lif THE CHAMBERLAIN 


This brings us fo the year 1913 There were 
many critics of the system Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints , others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country But the general 
ad vantages of a fixed exchange were So great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there gradu 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken bv the India Office Thesecriticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India , at a raid on that reserve 
in order al eager to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railwa ecpena 
tare : at the transfer of a solid block of the I 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding ofa portion of the Gold Standard Reserve 


The Chamberlain Committee. 


coiling of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample But the Reserve was io 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities oreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
In times of emergency It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bulls, and 1t would firm up , meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough , there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold or the equivalent of gold 

The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty three thirty 

seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quintity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty nine thirty seconds, represent 

ing gold export point and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve Bulls 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularistd the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered Lhus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system It consisted o! 
silver rupees and rupee notc,s in India with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legai 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sove- 
reig1 orone and fourpence The rate ot 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Counci 

Bills at gold pointin London it was preventcd 
from falling below geld point bv tho sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun 

cils} at gold export point in India But it 
was not the system proposed by the Towler 
Committee for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation, some people 
invented for it the novel term of the 4 ld 
exchange standard aterm unknown to the law 
of India It was described by one of the most 
active workersinitasa‘ limpingstandard ' 


COMMITTEE 


in silver in order to facilitate the colning ot 
rupees , and at the unlimited sates of Counc! 
Bils at rates which prevented the free flow oi 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the requirc 
ments of the country The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high All these 
things were done, it was contended, onthe ober 
duta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ 
ence was supreme The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Times, and pablic 
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opinion was focussed on the discussion through | branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 


the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs 
Montagu & Co , instead of through their recog 

nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
Iingland The Government could no Jongcr 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Curienty 
(ommittee was appointed under the chairman 

ahip of Mr Austen Chamberlain. ‘This is known 
a3 the Chamberlain Committec. 


New Measures —The conclusions of this 
(ommussion were that it was unnecessary to 
qupport the Gold Standard by a gold currency , 
that 1¢ was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the 1 iternil use of gold 18 currency 
that the internal currency should be supported 
hy a thoroughly adc quate reserve of gold and 
sterling that no limit should be fixed to the 
mount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half 
af which should be held in gold , that the silser 


IV. CURRENCY 


The report wasin the hands of the Government rupees 


of India shortly before the outbreak of the war 
some immediate steps were taken like the aboli 

tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
teserve but before the Goveinmcnt could deal 
entirely with the temporising m commendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat 
ed There was a demand for stcrling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up io the end of Januarv 
1915 There were withdrawils from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a nct sum of Rs 8 
crores was taken away There was some lack 
of confiaence in the Note tissue, and a demand 
for gold; Note» to the extent of Rs 10 crores 
were plesented for encashment and the Govern 

ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold 

But these were transient features and did nov 
demand a moratorium: confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Noto issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency 

they arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the declinein the export trade 
from these countries , a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government , 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver 

If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse 

ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits inIndia It could ne financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against «terling securities in the United Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 
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abolished , that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand , that the Paper Currency should he 
made more elastic , and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office The Com- 
mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula- 
tion of e~cessive balances in London,the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “ not 
guilty, but do not do it again’’ They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of ao State 
Bank Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the tohen currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when 1n- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold com of a more 


convenient denomination vhan the sovereign or 
the half sovereign, 


AND THE WAR 


Bot simultaneously there was a reduc 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world comecidmg with an increased demand 
for the metal The price of silver m 191 
wis 27} pence per standard ounce In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
1a to one, but to keep it withm any limits and to 
}Trovide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 


Rise in Exchange.—The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emerg: n- 
cles were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
nations] importance The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Counct) Bills so that 
aiver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to te comed without loss, The 
1ollowil g table shows how rates were raised 


from one shilling fourpence to two shuilling® 
fourpence — 


Minimum Rate 


Date of Introduction valeauetie 

Transfers 

rd January 1917 1 4} 
‘28th August 1917 1 5 
12th Aprv' 1918 1 6 
13th May 1919 1 8 
12th August 1919 1 10 
15th September 1919 2 0 
2°nd November 1919 2 2 
12th December 1919 24 
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Rise in Exchange.—Silver for coining was purchased tn large quantities, the following table 
showing the amount acquired by the Government of India in the last five years :— 


ee ees Se ee 





From United States 
|In (Stan ae Dollar Reserve 
Ounces) (equivalent in 
: Standard Ounces), 
1915-16 ee ee ee 8,636,000 
| 
1916-17 ee ee ee 124,535,000 | — 
1917-18 ee ee ee 70,923,000 — 
| 
1918-19 ar we ‘ee 106,410,000 152,518,000 
1919-20 (to 30th November 1919) 14,108,000 | 60,875,000 
Total $24,612,000 213,398,000 


The total amount is thus 538,005,000 standard ounces, 


Gold and silver were taken under contro! and measures taken to prevent export and melting, 
Gold went to a premium and ceased to functlon as currency. The Note issue was expanded, and 
Fmall Notes of one and two and a half rupees were specially prepared to economise the ure of 
silver rupeer. The nature of this expansion is shown below :— 

















Lakhs of Rupees. 

Per- 
Composition of Reserve. centage of 

Gross Total 
Date, Note —___—} Metallic 
Circula- | Reserve 
tion. tO gross 

Silver. Gold. |Secnnities.! Total. Note 
Circula- 

| seed eoaee tion. 
! . 
Ist Mar-h 1914 as 66,12 20,53 31,69 14,00 66,12 | 78°9 
Pe 1915 ei 61,63 32,34 15,29 14,00 61,63 | 77°38 
“5 1916 ‘ia 67,73 23,97 24,16 20,00 67,78 | "0°65 
‘ 1917 ee ! 86,38 19,22 18,67 48,49 86,38 43°9 
- 1918 BS 99,79 10,7 27,52 61,48 99,79 38°4 
ei 1919 e 153,46 87,39 17,49 98,58 153,46 | 35°8 
30th November 1919 179,67 47,44 32,70 99,58 179,67 44°6 


The facilitiesforthe encashment of Notes were ; expenditure for the Imperial Government. It 
reduced. In these ways the Government were | often meant sailing very near to the wind, but 
able to maintain the broad convertibility of the | these measures carried the country through the 


Vote issue and finance the essential trades and ; war. 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE, 
currency. Jt sat in 1919 and reported towards 


The offect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency aie pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabl- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to ad vise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


the end of the year. Its main recommendations 


are summarised below :— 
(t) It is desirable to restore stability to ¢he 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 


of the Indian currency system, 


The 1919 Committee. 


(if) Thereduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(ist) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue fs essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
cufrency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 


(iv) The rise in exchange, In so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(o) Indian trade fs not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

Tf, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fallin world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of sae in India fai! to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(vt) The dovelopment of Indian industry 


would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 


ot exchange. 

(vit) 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that niust be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

(sz) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms oi 
sterling. 

(z) Thestable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should beatthe rate 
of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words, 
at the rate of one rupee for 11°30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
interna! circulation. 

(zt) Tfsilver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s.(gold), thesituation should 
be met by al! other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills; (b) abstention from purchase ot 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absciutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at @ price such that 
rupees would be coined at 4 loss, 

zit) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home chargesin the wider sense of the term 
There ts no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 


Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
cy cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary ; but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gol » it will 
untform, 


remain 


The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
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The Government of India should be authorisea 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their read)- 
ness to sel] weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price Lased on 
the cost of shipping gold from Indiato the Unsied 
Kingdom. 


(ziti) The import and export of gold to and 
oe ‘ia should be free from Government 
control. 


(ziv) The statutory minimum for the metat- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent. of the gross circulation, 


As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 croreashould be held in short-dated secunties, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 


The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise :n 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a imited number of years. 


(cv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 


Minority Report.—The main object of the 
Committee, 1t will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver Hi He in India, or substi- 
tuting another codn of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold: all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in th's they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadaba Dalal, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses :— 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 tol. 

(db) Free aad unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) Tho existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine sliver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 
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(e) Aslong asthe price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not mant- 
oe silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
Bilver. 


(f) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
jimited legal tender. 


(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


VI. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
vold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. Butitis very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupse 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained, and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratioshould be one at whichthe Government 
tould reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loas the silver necessary to meet the hcavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing stiver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 


them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings , 


vold. 


The Report Adopted.—The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide fleld, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shail concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the lie 
to the sovereign and ita effect on Indian currency 
and trade. 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
drede of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 


Financial Confusion.—This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India pd rae 

g 


) point to prevent exchange from 
il the official standard. Now when the 


For reasons set out |. 


to ten rupees | 


That may be summarised in a sen- | 


The Two Shilling Rupee. 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Connci! 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capita] Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) ‘* Reverse ’’ drafts on London to be sold 
only at 1s.329-32d. The proceeds of ‘‘Reversc 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to he utilised forany purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below 1s. 4 3-32d. perrupee. 


THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


Currency Report wassigned the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of theReport and the taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fallin 
the sterling exchanges,as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold narket, being the dominating 
factorinthesituation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considcrably below the two 
shillings gold 1ate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committec's Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence. 


Effect of the Rise.—The effect of a rize 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
arising exchangestimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse, 


Now when the official notification of the two 


| shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 


was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 


| urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 


pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 


| The only Indian staples which were in demand 


were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government} were not able 
to lit the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 
Difficulties Accentuated.—Jn accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
| by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerfn! 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
oods, in which textiles filled an important place. 
erwards other forcesintarvened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of the situation. There 
was § severe commercial orisis in Japan and this 


The Fall in Exchange. 
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checked the export of Indian cotton Japan is that Ruverse Councils woud be stopped ulto- 


the largest buy *r of Indian cotton, and when her ! ye ther 


merchants not orly stopped buying but began 
to re sell in the Indiin markets, the trade was 
peverely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great r te. Lvcen before the 1920 crop came 
into the markct the stccks »n Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous ycar The capect itions ot a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent waich were 
held in manv quarters werc disappointed and 
throughout the vear there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India which made the stabi Iba 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopcless proposition 


Confession of Failure -—Government 
Btrugglcd long against these conditions in the dts- 
perate hope that a rcviviul of the caport tride 
would come to their assistance, Lut they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterluz doll rexchangc which at one time toch 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpenc half peany Jhey sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a weck then five milhons then 
dropped down to a btcad} millon But their 
policy only aggrivated the situation In addi 
tion to arresting the es port tride and stimulat 
ing the import trade at 1 time when the precise 
converse was deminded their action created an 
artificial movement for the trinsfer of capital 
irom India to Kngland laige war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 werc hurriedly 
liquidated and transferied tu Fnglund Then 
the difference between the Reverse (Council) rate 
and the market rate which on some occasions 
was several pence induccd gigantic speculations 
Tht Lxchange Banks sct aside all their avalal le 
resources for the purpose of biddin,for Bills and 
at once sold ther allotments at substantial 
profits Considcrable groups of speculator 
pooled their resourccs ind followed the same 
course in this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils vaned from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hunired and thirty 
millions and the money markct was completely 
disorganised ‘The biddings assumed such pro 

ortions that 1t was necessary to put up flity 
akhs of rupces to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse ( oun 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
Bpcculators Various oxpedients were tried to 
ey the situation but without the shghtest 
effec 


Sterling for Gold —The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Lom- 
smittec came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
Incot announced that instead of try ing te*tabilise 
the rupee at two shulings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar sterling rate beca se par The eftect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the tluctuating rate in 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar stcrling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
Bhilling elevenpence nineteen thirtyseconds 
But this had little practicaleffect, The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence orthreepence below the Reverse 

tate. This — continued until the 
end of September, when It was officially declared 


Lichange immediatcly slumped to 
Uctvecn on ind gApence ind one and seven 
pence, and it continucd to ranze between these 
narrow points until the end of thc vear ‘The 
irarkct made its own rate, it madt a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stat ity 


Other Measures —A] art from the efiort 
tostabilisee\ change, whichhad such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certeim 
other effects During the ycu all restrictions 
on the movement ot the piccious metals Were 
removed in accordance with the rccominenda 
tions of the Currency Cornmittve Lhisimcluded 
the tbandonment ut the import dutv on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bulhonists 
Lepislative action was tiken to alter the official 
Tatio ot the sovereign from fitteen to one to 
ten toone , due notice of this intention Was g1\ Ci 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergcncy) mMeasulc In 
1315 ind they were given the option of tendcr- 
ing them at fifteen rupecs As the gold viiue 
of these comms was above bftern rupees on}v 4 
limited number was tendered although there 
Was cxtensiye smupgling of sove reigns into 11 dit 
to take advantage cf the premium ‘Tlen 
mcasures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
tothe Notceissue Unde the old law the mvycot 
ed proyortion of the Note 1s ue wis haed Ly 
statute and it could be altered only by altcring 
the law or by Ordimance An Act Was pissed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Piy r Currency 
Kteserve at fifty percent of the Note Issue the 
Invested portion bums limited to R« 20 crores 
in Indian security s ind the bilance in British 
sceuritics of not more than twelve months cur 
rency heinvested portion of the Paper Cur 
rency Reverve was revalued at the new ratte of 
exchange and an undertaking was given ti at 
the profts on the Note msute would be devo cd 
to writang off the deprecation as also would be 
the intercst on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total hid reached £40 milhons Jl urther 
in order to give greatcr elasticity to the Note 
issue power was tiken to 1s3ue Re 5 crores of 
emergency currenct in the busv se1g0n asainst 
commercial bills These mcasures, save the 
alteration of the ratio were generally approved 
by the commercial public 


Results —lt remains to sum up the results 
of these measurcs In a preznant sentence In 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a Tlsing oxchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports,a talling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence Hcre 
we have the kev to the gaulure of the currency 
poluy attempted At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of eachange bv the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trad: in obedience to the 
deliver, of long deferred orders wasstrong The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
nittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended ‘The rising rate of exchan ze scotchcd 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such a3 the 
financia) crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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urtificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official polity exaggerated and intensified 
It ‘he effects on Indian business were Severe 

Lxporters found themselves loaded with produce 
tor which there was no foreign demand , in port 

ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu 

ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and four] ence from the highest 
point reached Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers The Government sold £55 
inillions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


The Fall in Exchange, 


tucir cffort to stabilise c\change at the new 
ratio , the loss on these—that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down mn 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Rs 35 crores of rupces Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serlous- 
ly affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State in the absence of any demand for 

Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 

| 12 Lugland only through the lucky chance of 

, heavv expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces 1n Mesopotamia 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by paymentsin Iondon ‘The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


Vil —RECENT EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY HISTORY. 


Thcse unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency Lhe currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
I xchange alone, to find 1ts natural level fol 
Jowed Left alone Exchange establishcd itself 
round abcut the old ratio oi fifteen to onc, 
that 1s one shilling and fourpence to the rupet 
Mevntime great improvements were made in 
the organisation ot Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in Lhe Im 
perjal Bank of India a State Bank in all but 
name, and the bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches 1n the first five years of its existence 
Ihe Bank has mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit Lhe metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency has buen strengthened 
and the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions Greater  elasti- 
city has been established in the currency 
by the power to issue emergency currency up 
to Rs 12 crores against commercial paper 
codorsed by the Imperial bank when there 18 
a tightness of money and the practice of also 
IsUIDg EMergency currency against sterling in 
Logland ‘The Government of India now pur 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council] Bills 
in London A notable feature 1n Exchange 
hustory during the past eighteen months has 
been the rise of Exchange, of its own strength 
above the one and fourpenny figure Towards 
the close of 1924 it gradually rose to one shilling 
and sixpeuce and staycd there 

At this figure Lxchange was maintainud by 
Govunment though the state of trade might 
have Jed toa ugh figure But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rapcc remamced 


on the statute book the demand for an authorita 
tivc inquiry to fly the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
Sterhng was insistint and the Committ fore 
shadowid in the last msuc of the Indian kcal 
Book was appointed in the autumn ot 192) Ot 
this Commander Hilton Young was (han man 
with Sir Henry Stiakosch as the duef gold 
expurt = Lhe personndl of the Committee was 
stion.ly criticised in India on the ground that 
the Indian memlerstup wis madequite and 
that the individuals selected were not autho 
tative a resolution wis passed in the 
Assembly hostile to the whole body Never 
theless the Committee arse} m India 
wn November 192) ind took evidence in 
Delhi lombay and (alcutta It sailed for 
Tagiindin I cbruiry 1926 and Js to resume its 
hcarmes in london posubly the Commuttec 
G1 a deh gotion will visit the Tintid States to 
contcr with the Iiasury and thc HKederal Re 
serve Board Ihe Report is expected bome time 
in 1926 


Although the Committi( in India took ev 
dence wncamera witnusecs wore allowcd to publish 
thelr writtcn statements in the nc wepaptts 
Thesc showed a strong dc mand tor an ¢ fictive 
gold standard in India and not a gold xchange 
standard and fora gold coinage In Bombay the 
Zencral demand was toi a r turn to the pre war 
ratio of the rupee to gold fiftien rupces to the 
wovelcign ot one shilling and foyrpence to the 
rupe¢ In some oth r quarters the ¢vidence was 
in favour of stabilising the rupee at the markct 
tate one shilling and sixpunce Beyond indiva- 
ting thest schools ot thought we cannact go at the 
progent juncture, 


The character of the Reserves Which are 
the backbone o! the Indian currency system 
are shown bulow — 
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* Made np of :— 





Nominal \ Wue Cost Price, 
Rs Rs a fp, 
Ruy ee securities— 
“1 yercent Join of 1842 45 8,15,95 000 80000000 0 0 
*yercent Join of 189¢ 97 204,396,500 1,99,99,945 10 0 
10,20 81 500 99999945 10 0 
Indian Trea urs [alls 49.65 00 000 47,12,6,000 0 0 
59 85,81,500 | 57 12,02 945 10 0 
£ ¢<¢@il £ esd 
Sterlne secnrityes— 
Pritish Treasury Pilie 20,190,000 0 0 , 19,996115 14 11 
Details of the talerce of Fe Cela Standard Reserre on the 81st March 1925 
In Fngiand— £ 
I stsmated value on the 51st March 1925 of the Sterling Securities of the nominal 
value of £ 99,116 39. (15 per details below ) 39,996,814 
Cash at the Bank of Ingland . ie ; 3,186 
Tot) 40,000,000 
Details of investments — 
Tace value 
£ 
Brifish Treasury Pills : . F ; 10,040,000 
Donunion of (inada Bills 1925 ° a ; oe 1,000,090 
National 5 percent War Bonds, 1925 750,000 
Treasury 5 per cent, Bonds, 1927 ‘es ‘ 4,030,000 
Treasury 44 percent Bonds, 1927 34 .. 8,275,000 
National 5 per cent War Bonds, October 1927 : 8,480,000 
National 5 percent War Bonds, April 1928 : ; 3,410,000 
National 5 per cent, War Bonds, September 1928 4,955,000 
National 5 percent War Bonds, ! ebruarv 1929 1,990 000 
Prcasury 6} per cent Bonds, Apr] 1929 150,000 
National War Lcan 34 per cent, 1925 28 Stockh 1,050,009 
Treasury 5} percent Bonds, May 1930 ° . ‘ie »»  §,625,000 
Trcasniy 4 percent Londs 19133  .., : na se : - 1,000,600 


National War Loan 1929 47 Stockh Pe ‘ os - ae ie oe 941,352 
Tota} 39,116,352 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soil so the character 
vf the agriculture ofa country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It 1s true that geogra 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations 1m- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend tothe production ofa cer 
£210 Class of agriculture under a certain given 
»°t of conditions. 


The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degiee, in most respects 1s remark 
ably similar is character throughout the coun 
try The mam factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October These have the effect of dividing 
the year loto two agricultural seasons, the Kharvf 
or Wondacn and the Rabstor Winter Season each 
aetiar| its own distanctive crops From early 
June till October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the wintcr 
tionths are generally dry although North-Wes- 
tern India benefits from showers 1n Decembv1 
and January Lhe distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which 1s of considerable 
importance to agriculture, 18 none too favour- 
able, Dut 13 not quite so bad as 1s often represent 
ed. The ramfall 1s greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, wiz, 
mid-summer and when it 1s most needed It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valuelcs 
a8 evaporation 18 very rapid. [he distribu: 
tion of rainfall such as 1s common ir Ingland, 
for ‘a would be of little use to Indian 
sol 
Soeil.—For the purpose of soil classification 
India may be conveniently divided mto two 
main areas in (1) [he Indo-Gangetic plains, (2) 
Central and Southern India ‘he physical 
teatures of these two divisions are essentially 


different ‘he Indo-Gangetic plains (inciud- | 


Ing the Punjab, Sind, the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam) form large level 
stretches of alluvium of greatdepth The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, 
eet worked, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth ofthe alluvium tends to keep down the 
soil temperature. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consist of hills and valleys 
The nae uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to be swtable for agriculture which is 
mainly practised in the valleys where the soil 
13 deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
ful. The main difference between the soils of the 
two tracts ia in texture and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
surface, large stretches in Southern and Central 
India consist ofan intractable soil derived from 
the Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and 
crambly in the dry weather and holding its 
Agric iturel Cepivai and Equipment 
cultura tal an quipment.— 
Yedia is a countr Of small holdings and the 
vast rity of the people cultivate patches 
ec size from one to elght acres. 
dings are y unknown, and are mainly 
confined to the planting indusizics. Farming lt 





{boing on with a minimum of capital, there 


bemg practically no outlay on fencing, build- 
ings, or Implements The accumulation of 
capital 18 previnted by the occurrence of fa- 
Tine and the high rate of interest and extra- 
vagance Of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful mn 
mauy provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase In Agricultural capital 
Equipment —For powcr the ryvt depends 
chiefly on cattle which, as arule, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power, ‘Lhe 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of ploughings, the result being that 
the soll is s¢idom tilled as 1t should be. This 
13 not chiefly due to want of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment ihe Indian agneultunst, as a 
rule possesses an tntimate though limited know - 
ledge of the esscutials of his own business, and 
fails, not only through ignorance, but also 
through lack of ways and means 
Implements are made of wood although 
| ploughs are usualy tipped with tron points, and 
there 18 a great similarity in their shape and ge- 
neral design The introduction of irop ploughs 
bas made much progress in the last few years 
aod many hundred thousand are now In use Lhe 
levelling beam 18 used throughout the greater 
| pirt of the country in preterence to the harrow 
nu! roller, and throughout Northern India the 
piough and the levelling beam are thc only 1m- 
plements possessed by the ormnary cultivator, 
In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul 
tivating 1mplement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hoc, 18 much used 
scid drills and drill hoes are in usc mm parts of 
Bomb ty and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of the country the seed is either broadcast 
ed or ploughed in Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
are the kodal or spade with a blade act at an angle 
towards the labourer who dots not use lig feet 
jin digging, and the Ahurp2 or smali hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
13 separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind 
Cultivation —Cultivation at ifs best 18 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift anc 
industry In most places considermg the 
large population cultivation 1s none too good, 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment, Owing to the neceasity 
of protection against thieves, in most parts 
the people live in Villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Again, 


sub-divided without any regard for convenience. 
Preparatory tillage generally consista of re- 
peated ploughings, followed as seed time ap- 
harrowings with the levelling 
fog recelve a 
han the Kharif, 8 
being necessary owing to the 
the growing season. Masure is 


Es gs small though they are, have become 


proaches by 
beam, The Rabe crops 
more thorough cultivation 
finer seed 
dryness of 
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generally applied tothe maximum extent availa thug does not exist. This is partially if not 
ble, both to Khar and to Rabg crops. Seedingis entirely made up for by the large numbers 
either done broadcast or by drillmg behind a required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
wo oden plough or drill Thinning and spacing buffaloes kept for milk Unfortunately fuc! 
are not uearly so well done as they might be, and 18 very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
intercultivation 1s generally too superficial of animais has to be used for bumuing 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops | Most of the trash from crops i¢ used up for the 


are cut whole, and there is ttle waste involved 
(in the whole the methods of the ryot if car 
ned out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory 
but 16 18 doubtful if this could be done with the 
oumber of cattle at his disposal 

Irrigation is necessary in Order to grow 
full crops on the land, over 1 lary< 
part of the country owimg to insufficient rain 
Jall and the vaganes of the monsoon Cana 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provmces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the creps over existing cultivated 
land,have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas The Punjab and parts of the Unit 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers 
the water 1s generally taken off at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below Lhe maim canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributarics from which the village channels 
receive their supplies Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops, Government 
thus bearing a part of the los» in case of failure 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow Arngation, ae, the land 1s directly com 


land, Rates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
lower than those for flow 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals Peren- 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country 
Farther from the hulls, owing to the very 


1s dificult and inundation canals are resorted 
to These canals only give irrigation when 
the rivers are high. As a rule, in Northern 
India they begin to flow when the rivers rise 
owing to the melting of the snow on the hills 
in May andedry up in September. 

Irrigation from Wells—About one- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet Lheir 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost-of their maintenance 

Tank irrigation 8 common in Central and 
Southern India Large quantities of ran 
water are stored in Jakes (or tanks) and distn- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
dog system of distribution is the same as that 

canal, 

"mancces —Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er beng practically unknown in India, the 

rm 


amount fa manure qenerally 
Sods ote couutree tam this source 


lteacta depends largely on 


came purpose and the net retum of organic 
matter to the soil 1s thus insignificant 1» 
| some parts cakes of 91] seed are used as manur 4 
for valuable crops like tea and sugarcane but m 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
[applied 18 the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fucl supplies have been satasfied 
harm yard manure is particularly effective 


] and its value is thoroughly appreciated but the 


people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 


Rice —A reference to the crop statist c 
shows that rice 1s the most extensively grown 
crop in India although 1t preponderates in the 
Wetter parts of the country mz, in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras ‘he crop 
Tequires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured raimfal! Lhe cultavated 
varieties are numerous differmg greatly in qua- 
[lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climste and the people possess an 
Intimate acquamtance with those grown In 
their own localities Lhe better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted im the 
{monsoon Broadcasted riceis grown generally 
{10 lowly31 g »reas and 1s sown before the mon- 
soon ac if must mahe a good start before 


For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arnva) of the monsoon and 
ig workedin a puddle before the seedlings are 
travsplanted ‘Lhe land 18 laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply The seed- 
lings are planted in smal] bunches contammg 

a én ty 


eeent mlants annh anA ara oarmoalyu 


inches apart Where available, irrigation water 
ig given at frequent intervals and the felds 
| are hept more or less under water unta the crop 
| begins to show signs of ripening 
Wheat —Wheat 1s grown widely throughout 
‘Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Puntab supplying aboat 
two thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species [ritictum Vulgare Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly olassed ag soft from a com- 
mercial point of view ‘Lhe grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
' through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat 18 generally aduiterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there is a good 
demand in England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra: 
han produce. The crop is generally grown 


mer fallow and, except in irrigatec 
aoe dene the conservation on 


the soil moistture from ths previous monaoof 
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Rains in January and February are generally Northern India it is sown broadcast (often 
beneficial but an excess of ramfall in these mixed with other crops) and from the date of 


months usually produces rust with a diminution 
ofthe yleld Onuirrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are gencrally given. ihe crop is gcnerally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May 
In good years the surplus crop 18 bought up 
at once by exporters and no time 15 lost in 
putting 1f on the Luropean market as other 
sapplies are at that time of year scaree In 
years of famines the local price 12 generally 
sufficiently gh to restrict exports 


The Millets —Ihese constitute one of tre 
most important group of crops in the couptry 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle The varicties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
Climatic and soil conditions Pcrhaps the 
two best known varietics are Jowar (Sorghum 
vuigare) tall growin, with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat tail hcad and tlun 
stem Generally speaking the jowars require 
better land than the bajras and the distnba 
tion of the two crops foliows the quality of the 
soll Neither for jowar nor bajra 18 manure 
usually applied and cultivation 1s not 60 
thorough as for wheat, the main objective 
being to produce a fine sced bea The crop 
1a generally sown in the beginning of the mon 
goon and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded 
In the case of jowar, however \ ry large areas 
are sown as a rab, crop Jt is often grown 
mixed with the summer puls 8 and other crops 
in which case thin seedings are resorted to 
Lhe subsidiary crops are harvested as they riper 
either before the mullet 18 harvested or after 
wards The produceis consumed in the country 


Pulses sre commonly grown throughout 
India and the gram forms one of the chicf 
foods of the ;eople, Most kinds do well but 
are subject to failure or shortage of yleld owing 
to a vaniety of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of flowering appears to be one 
of the most important ‘They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
ofa Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
lroucght and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and moth gram forming 
the mam ter pulse crop while the others 
are growa if the summer ‘Lhe pulses grow 
host on land which hag had a good deep culti- 
vation A fine seed bed is not necessary 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well grated Indian pulses are not largely 


exported although they are used to some extent | 


in Europe as fuod for dairy cows. 


Cotton is one of the chier exports from India 
and the cropi3 widely grown n the drier parts of 
the country, The lint from Indian cotton is gen 
erally speaking short and coarsein fibre and un- 
suited for English mills Japan and the Contm 
ent bave, in the past, been the chief buyers The 
crop is grown during the summer months and 
requires a deep moist soil and light rainfall 
for its proper growth. Rain Immediately after 
sowing or d the flowering period its 
injurious, In parte of Central Western and 
Southern Inrila tre seed is sown in lines 
and the crop receives cateful attention but over 


sowing till the time of picking is practiraily 
left to itself The average yield, which dcecs 
not amount to more than 400 Ibs per acre of 
sed cotton coul i doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation 
Sugarcane —Although India 18 not nator 
ally aswell suited for sugarcane growing as 
many other tropicalcountries, some 3} mulhons 
ofacres are annually sown he crop 18 mostly 
grown in the submontane tracts of Northern 
India The common varieties are thm an | 
hard yielding a low percentage of juice of fair 
quality, but cane of the highest quality and 3 1elJ 
13 groWDin South India In India white sugar ds 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the Juice and does not remove the molasses ‘Lhe 
product called gur or gul is generally soli 
and consumed as such although in some part? 
& certain amount of sugar making 18 carned 
on The profits, however, are small owing te 
the chcapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a cane breeding station has been recently 
Opened near Coimbatore in Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sets 4A number 
of sugar factories of a modern type have becn 
set up within recent years in Bihar and the 
United Provinces and more recently inBomLa\, 
The chief difficulty seems to be the obtaining <f 
a sufficiently large supply of canes to offset the 
heavy capita] charges of the undertakings 
Oilseeds —Lhe crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly se amum linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape mustard, etc ) 
{ Alchougn otlseeds are subject to great fluctua 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature—they cover 
an lmimense area 


Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus growa chieflyin Bengal Buhar, 
the Urited Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces The crop 1* grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe, The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs of seed per acre 
The seed 1s mainly exported whole but a certain 

| amount of of} pressing is done in the country 


Sesamum (or Guingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India ss an autumn or winter 
crop The seed 1s largely exported 


The Cruciferous Oilseeds form aL 
important group of crops m Northern India 
whero they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development Ihey are one of the most 
useful crops m the rotation They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owmg to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, tame of mpening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape 
toria, and sazzon. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February The crop 38 
subject to the attack of aphis (green oh at the 
time of fowering and sometimes suffers cop- 
siderable damegs from this pest, The secd 
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Agricultural Progress. 


is subject to injury from ram and great 
care hasto be taken in thedrying The produce 
is largely exported whole, but there is a con- 
siderable amount of Jocal oil pressing—the 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes 

Jute —1lwo varieties of the plant are cuit 
vated a8 a crop, Capsularis and Qlitorius 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Lastern Bengal, im the Ganges Br.uhmaputra 
Delta The crop requires a rich moist soil 
Owing to river inundation this part of India 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every 
year and the land 18 thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop withcut manure ‘Lhe crop 
ig rather delicate when young, but once estab 
ighed requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet) Before mpening 
the crop 1s cut and setted 1n water After 
about three weess submersion the fibre ig 
removed by washing and beating At the 
recent high range of prices yute may be con- 
sidered to have been for the last few years, 
the best paying crop in India 

Tobacco }§ grown here and there all over 
the couatry chiefly, however, 11 Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma Of two varie 
ties cultivated Nicotiana labacum is bv far the 
most common Matimum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation imcluding liberal manuring 
is necessary Ihe crop 18 only suited to rmal) 
holdings where labour 1s plentifulasthe aften 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great Ihe seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, greatcare bemg taken to 
shield them from the sun The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hocd It 1s topped after 
attaining a height of say, 2 ft, and all suckers 
are removed ‘Lhe crop ripens from February 
onwards and 15 cut just before the leaves 
become brittle By varying the degree of 
fermentation of the leaves diiferent qualities 
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of tobacco are obtained. A black tohacco is 
required for Hooka smoking and this is the 
most common product but a certain amount 
of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making 

Live-stock consist mainly of catile, 
buffaloes and goats, horses not being used ior 
agricultural purposes Sheep are of secondary 
Importance 

Tor draught purposes cattle are in more 
general use than buffaloes especially in the 
drier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
very largely used in the low lying rice tracts 
For dairying buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
fitable than cows as they give ncher milk and 
more of it but they require more feeding 
lhe poorer people depend largely on the milk 
of goats of which there are an enormous number 
throughout India Cattle breeding 28 carne] 
on mamly in the non-cultivated tracts in Centra) 
and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
Rajputana where distinct breeds with definite 
characters have been preserved ‘Lhe best 
known draught breeds are Hansi, Nellore, 
Amntmehal, Gujrat, Malvi and the fnest 
milk cows are the Saniwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
thiawar}) and Sind Owmg however, to the 
encroachment of cultivation on the grazing 
aleas well bred cattle are becoming scarce 
and some of the breeds are threatened with 
extinction Efforts to improve the quality 
of the cattle m the non breeding districts by 
the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
goes on In the villages 

Dairying —Though httle noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry through- 
out India The best known products are 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (dam) During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency) While pure ghee and mulk can 
be procured in the vijlages in the towns dairy 
products can ecarcely be bought unadulterated 
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The Agricultural Departments in India as were made, so that by March 1905 there were 
they now xist may be said to be & creation of altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural) posts, of 
the last twenty years There have foragood many these seven were Imperia), including & number 


years past been expermmenta] farma und ~ offi 
cial control,in various parts of India, but they 
were in the past to 8 large extent in the hands 
of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultura) 
Departmnts, with which all the major provin 
ces were provided by about 1884, was in the 
main confinid to the simplification of revenue 
settlement procedure and the improvement of 
the land records system In 1901 the appoint 
ment of an Inspector-Gencral of Agriculture 
gave the Imperial Agricultural Department 
for the first time an expert head, and placed 
the Government of India in & position to en- 
large the scope of their own operations and to 
co-ordinate the work boing done on independent 
lines jn various provinces At that time the 
staf! attached to the Government of India 
consisted of an Agricultural Chemist and o 
Oryptogamic Botanist, while trained 


in Madras, Bombay and the United Province 
and the Economic Botanist in Madras was the 


only vincial representative of the more 
Bpe type of ay eager eae Within the 
next few years & number of new appolatments 


Deputy | 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only . 


Of specialist appomtments attached to the Agri 
cultura] Research Institute and College, the 
establishment of which at Pusain Bengal was 
sanctionedin 1903 A great impetus was given 
to the development of the Agricultura] Depart 
ments by the decision of the Government of 
India in 190. to set apart a sum of 20 Jakhg 
(£133 000) a year for the development of agri 
cultural experiment research, demonstration 
and instruction Their ultimate aim, as then 
expressed, was the establishment of an experi- 
mental] farm in each Jarge tract of country in 
which the agricultural conditions are approxi- 
mately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
numerous smal] demonstration farms; the 
creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
to a three years’ course in each of the larger 
provinces and the provision of an expert staff 
in connection with these colleges for purposes of 
research as wellaseducation The eventual cost 
it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhs 
a year The Pusa Research Institute and Co) 
lege alone has oost nearly £150000 including 
equipment <A part of the cost was met from 
a sum of £80,000 placed at Lord Curzor’s dis- 
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AREA, CULTIVATED and UNOCULTIVATED, in 1923-24: Im BACH PROVINOE. 


NrT AREA, 
Provinces serrata pcan 
inces, cor 
to Survey. Indian States. According to According to 
Survey. Village Papers. 
Acres Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Madras re a 91,719,712 91,719,712 90,351,958 
Bombay 1 19,761,824 40,891,840 7P 869 984 78,869 ,084 
Bengal.. Me ae 92,04 3,46 2,911,360 49 132,076 49,132,076 
United Provinces .. 72,048,741 4,348,232 63,300,509 Os 106,420 
Punjab Cee 65,474,908 3,215,022 62,259,886 60,327,193 
Burma... -- — «. 199,652,067 150,602,667 15,652,667 
Biharand Orisea 71,44 ,560 15,2 34,720 53,111,840 33,111,840 
cong Provinces and 83,920,645 19,960,727 63,065,921 64,115,086 
etal, 
Assam is i 41,229,440 8,061,440 23 168,000 53,168,000 
North-West F ontier 0,497,555 140,800 8,396,755 $015,047 
Province 
Ajmer-Merwara and 1,802,267 er 1,802,257 1,802,267 
Man pur Pargano 
Coorg ee ee i,C 12,260 ee ¢ 1,012,260 1,012,260 
Delhi ee ae ee 365 ,103 e e 368, 10 J 368 , 1 } 
TOTAL ‘a 70>, 34,124 97 R6t,141 667,719,95% $64,523 3,200 





Provinces 


Madras. e es . 
Pombay a ae 


Benzal.. jn ee 


United Provinces 
Pupjab ia is 


Burma a ia 
Bihar and Orissa 


Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Assam at oy 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

A)mer-Merwara and 


CULTIVATFD, 
Net Area 
actually | 4 lows 
own. 

Acres. Actes 
32,287,058 11,087,961] 
30,92 3,758 11,300,202 
22 805,700 4,778,878 
35 649,18‘ 2,7 4,886 
26 578,055 »,329,190 
16,253,641 3,926 902 
24,674 300 3,980,099 
21,382,894 3,427,978 

5,867,284 1,748,003 

2,396,839 434,070 

310,026 187 ,641 
Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg .. ys ee 138,616 170,724 
Delhi — a ae 225,206 8,169 
TOTAL ss 


222,490,718 





UNCULTIVATED, 
Culturable Not 
Vi aste available 
other than for 
ee Fallow. Cultivation 
Acres Acres, 
12,419,459 | 21,399,676 
7 ,U44, 369 19,750,083 
6,26 3,145 10,775,081 
10 411,570 9,975,500 
16,004,459 | 12,510,918 
60,952,577 | 64,765 273 
7,010,084 8,394,768 
15 018,289 4,841,622 
16,388,612 5,510 “00 
2,079,513 2 645,301 
$40,113 252,008 
11,690 $34,045 
63 397 71,241 





49,619,703 | 164,602,297 | 151,841,176 | 45,970,312 


Forasts, 


Acres, 


13,157,794 
9,291,552 


941 0009,242 


9,325, 51 
1,901,5€8 


19 74,t74 
7,102,589 


16,419,303 


3,658,(01 
3u9,5u4 


112,419 
357,185 
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posal by Mr. Phipps, an American visitor to: 
India This example of muniflcente has fe- 
cr-ntly been followed by Sir Sassoon J, Davad, 
who placed the sum of £53,800 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay forthe establish- 
ment of vcrnacular agricultural schools and the 
improvement of agricultural methods, in com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Impenal 
Majesties to India The headquarters of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture at Pusa 
are maintained at a cost of slightly over £65,000 
and the total expenditure of all Provincial 
Departments 1s Rs 92,62,842, or £614,522, or 
about one half penny peracie per annum 


Recent Progress —4 survcy of the results 
of the activites cf the Agricultural Dc partment 
—icuding th Contral Lescatch Institute at 
Pusa and the Provincial dcp utin ats im relation 
tothe chict Grops of Ludi shows valuable results 
Ot ul the gram Cops of India, uc stands first 
Wh Mpotrtimnc and ats vicld 18 1 vital factor in 
th welfare of th lind Lhe Dipirtm nt as 
devoting much aitf ntion to the cvolution and 
titroduction or vaprove lL van fies An ames 
Of To 000 adres ts now Zrown witb th heavy 
Vidddinziaccsof Indiasad  Dudsar and Kat ak 
tariin B oozal deme wiul some of th sclcted 
straums af steady gaumnz sround in othr 
provinies Lhe by bridisation of a race of trans 
planted me shows promming results 


Whi it 4 the nestamportant cop The typos 
cvolved bv fh Annwultural dd) partments poses 
sins high yielding and past r sosting qualita 5 and 
good nilluz and babkimz propotis ue b com 
mm, Very popular alloy ath Jand and .1y0 satis 
factory results ovo om under adverse conditions 
Som ofthi news tmrsof bearded wh atsevolvied 
at. Pusa for tracts of country whiaue th «op 
wsdiabh to damtiaz by birds possess cqually satis 
factory muthng and biking qualities and vicld 
as heavily wthe popula Pusi wheat (12 and 4) 


With «sinew to mt ting India 5 roquar im nfs 
of r fimd sugar whih am pt ater than her 
production th  Aygruultural Js partment as 
Vigorousiy C Ape Teme nting on hich yiddin, ¢ ics 
Somme of the nh wovarictics cVolved at Cormb at ore 
Cin Bredimg Station uw duing roimuhbibly 
willand Comibator 210 213 and 214 the demand 
tor Which tarcxcecds stpply have well st ublish 
cd ther sup niorty over the old mdizcnous 
cance EXp riments ar oavso, with the aid 
of the dan suru Profucais Association 
bong made with tld and factory tests on all 
the more promissing se dlings 


Jinze bastecently bern a considerable mcie ise 
In the aroy under cotton cspecially roseum 
& high ginning quility The Indian Ccntral 
Cotton Committec r prescntative of all branches 
of cotton growing manutacturmyg and trading 
intc rests, 145 co operating with the Departments 
of Agriculture in the Provinces and with allud 
tustitutions, to which 1t has given grants in 
hd for the investigation of sacntific problems 
Yelating to cotton It has also establishcd a 
Iichnological Laboratory including an cxperi- 
Mental spinmuag plant ind research Jaboratory 
in Bomnbay ‘Lhe liboratory will, 16 15 hoped 
prove ot grvat vy uu ty cotton workersin furnish 
Ing accurate information rc garding the spmning 
qualities of new strams At the instance of the 
Committee, a Cotton Transpoit Act has been 
passed by the Indian Legislature, to regulate 
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the transport of raw cotton and thus prevent 
the adultcrations of long-staple crops by the 
admixture by merchants of coarse Varictics 
before marketting An accompanimcnt to this 
law 15 anothcr for the control of gins and presses 
in order to prevent fraudulent malpractims m 
them 


The A.reultuial Department have selected 
strains of Jute which maintain thar supx nority 
ovcr the oldcr varietics used by the cultivators 
ind they are rapidly spreading Progress has 
boon made in the cxtraction of fibro from sanu 
heap 


The Department has boon expermmcntinz in 
the selection of a tubacco plant which wall result 
Mm an mcre ase In the outturn ot the b ticr quali 
ties of Indian Cigats and thus assist home grown 
tobicco bett 1 to hold its own in Compctition 
With miporiid cisus, tobacco and cizarcttes 


Du partmcntal investizations havo m anwhile 
ben cmduct dain regard ty the mr camation ot 
suine binds th conservation of soil momtur 
th woovem ut of nitrates in the voi th storase 
of farmyard manur, the cfhcaney of ditkerent 
mt thods of green wmaanuiing th solubsdizition 
ot muncral phosphitcs th control of insect 
pests and dis ass ol crops and probk ms 
1clating to anual nutrition 


Improve nts are being attained bv the De- 
partnh nt in the indie nous nulh breeds of cattle 
by betta te ding and s Jective breeding and by 
Ctossan, indi. nous breeds with the famous 
mulch br cds of Ayrsture ind Holstem Sterhs d 
Mik wnow bos cami d over distances up to 
1000 mules and showld th cxperunents bans 
made im this connection prov successful at will 
op ha DW Visti of possibuitics dor th dans 
industry am Indi. Much attention i bene 
paid to the question of cattl om ding Jon 
Instancc, COAtCnsIv¢G trials have boon made with 
dithirent methots of storing stlaz Public 
inter st in dairviug and catth breeding appears 
to be grow throughout India 


Lhe introduction of improved tillage ampk - 
m nts fromthe West has alroady donc much to 
raise the standard of tartuing in Gnidia and work 
inthis ducctiomiwst amg pressed forward  lbou- 
sinds of mmprovcd unplh mints are now to he 
ain an the countryside 4 ariat difficulty 
m the introduction of mproved drilys mown, 
Machines fodder cuttcars threshers winno wim 
machines cane mulls und so on suttabk to the 
dittcuont necds of vatlous pats of the country 
sth. low purchasing powcr of the people and the 
A sricultural Dupirtancnts in the Provinces have 
cneaged the services of aguicultural engineers 
and adopted othcur nu ans to (ncourage and facili- 
tate the desircd progress by the imvention of 
simpk rand chi apcr umplem¢ nts of the n+ cessary 
kinds than thos. imported from overscas 


Expansion of Work—It has long becn 1n- 
Cicasingly cvidcnt that the azricultural rc vivalist 
activitis which havc thus grown up in the past 
two dccades have rcached a stage when their 
processes nocd overhauling and reorganation 
on broad lines The achieve ments of research 
requhe better mcang for their applications and 
to «cue their popular adoption Agricultural 
1nterests have tor pome ycals becn de manding 
as much official effort for ther improvi mi nb 
ag hag lately been given, by the utilisation of 
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fiscal measures and in other ways, for the ins 

titution and fostering of Indian industrial 
ventures The awakening of popular intelligence 
during recent years has amost ccrtaimly in an 
important degree prepared the mind of tht 

cultivating classes for a more advanccd policy 
of agricultural improvement than was 
previously practicable The Govcrnment 
of India have been aware of the development 
of this new phase m the situation but post war 
financial stringency has preventid ther making 
fands available for its propr devclopmcnt 
The financial position has howcver during 
the past two years considerably cased and con 


AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1928-24: 


Apricultural Statistics. 


sequently proposals have becn formulated for 
an important cxpansion of agricultural policy 

These were in particular, discusud betwetn 
H E the Vucroy and the Secretary of Stats 

for India during the tormers visit to England 
last summc r and thcy havc since been the subject 
of corresponden(e betwern the Government of 
India and the Provincial Government There 15 
crap (tation that the uc at staze wll bc a far rca 
ching public inquiry possibly by a Roval Com 
mission and that there will bc produccd an mm 
portant new programme for agricultural 1mprove 
ment 15 certain 


IN EAOH PROVINCE. 


AREA IRRIGATED 











Provinces, Total Area By Canals. 
Sown * Other 
B 
Tanks By Wells | Sources. 
Govern Private 
{ ment | 

Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Madias -| 36,417,466] 3,474,261 178,350 3,189,125} 1,732,065 426,018 
Bombay , $1,921,896} 3,116,048 63,161 87,831 587,379 153,677 
Bengal.. as -| 26,925,600 155,64 > 110,815 593,703 24,973 536, 347 

(>) 

United Provinces 44,179,917 1,012,589 23,276 63,376) 4,252,443} 2,080,474 
Punjab ee 30,605,406} 9,293,909 439,617 12,248] 3,213,760] 110,687 
Burma .§ 16,827,974 615,403 280,510 227,022 17,60} 800,242 
Bihar and Orissa 30,131,100 970,053 954,211} 1,704,981 639,209] 1,167,722 
Central Provinces & 

Berar in 26,89y,802 (a) 933,430 (a) 124,974 43,208 
Assam a 6,307,821 120 193,845 650| .. «| 288,585 
North-West Frontier 

Proyince .. 2,592,618 359,419 400,419 ace 81,445 40,921 
Ajmer-Merwara and 

Manpur Patgana .. 342,934 ae a 30,202 67,673 8 
Coorg .. ae 139,521 2,594 ie 1,421 aie ie 
Delhi ., 288,004 24,738 ‘is 208 16,168 ss 

(b) 
Total 258,667,049, 109,624,879| 3,577,684] 6,015,767| 10,757,832) 5,048,514 


* Includes ateas s0wn more than onoe. 
i ) Ineinded under “ Private canals 


6) Indlades 443,272 aeres for which detaus aro not available. 
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eae ; Crops InRIGATED. * 
Jowar Bajra 
ate Total Area or aie 
; ; Barley. cholaum cum 
Irrigated. Rice Wheat y (omat Coie 
millet). mullet ) 
Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Madras ee hd 9,000,422 7,360,280 4,068 30 689,376 294,202 
Bombay es ‘ 4,005,096 1,319,518 452,044 25,190} 590,047} 559,805 
Bengal wo «= ee |_~—s 1,426,488) 1,232,638 15,429 2,567 130 65 
United Provinces ..{ 7,982,158 348,218] 2,847,016} 1,606,129 35,120 7,126 
Punjab ee ee| 18,070,271 631,176] 5,005,202 305,627 19,670 305,500 
Burma a ..| 1,440,877} 1,398,359 108 on is es 
Bihar and Orissa w.| 25,436,206] 98,501,264 309,650 87,340 500 555 
Central Provinces 
Berar ee a 1,101,642 944,716 59,012 2,100 441 3 
Assam ee ee 430,200 423,253 Py o@ ee ee 
rth- 6 
Nee Frontier! — ss2 2931 25,607| 930,063, «53,510| —«18,983/ 7,205 
Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 07,878 45 %,820 27,582 751 164 
Coorg oe os ee 4,015 4,015 eo ee ee ee 
Delhi .. se we 41,114 19 15,171 $,752 227 74 
Tora. we] 44,024,626} 17,209,003} 8,551,680] 2,123,883/ 1,527,245) 1,174,772 


I 
® Includes the area Irrigated at both harvests, 
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Crops IRRIGATED, * 





Provinces, | Other 


Maize. | cereals | Sugar- Other Other 
and cane. Food | Cotton. | Non-food 
pulses, cropa crops 


| 
| 


eee —— 


Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres. 


Madras oe ee 7,060) 1,440,508} 103,183} 321,921 


Bombay es 33,142} 371,360 @3,079| 171,757 


United Provinces ,.} 156,004) 1 54v,038/ 1,11-,704} 84,051 


4 


Bengal... oe oe 4,014 08,97u J0,O18} 116, 3¢ 604 97,867 

















Total. 


Acres 


233,464] 579,425] 11,043,867 


357,031] 377,448] 4,331,021 


1,569, 320 


2yb 673] 849 709!2)8,861,748 


1,542, 109' 3 036,76] 13,352,059 





Burma oe ee ee 3,497 1,824 65,591 a2 18,436 1,477,81le 
Bibar and Orissa... 59,450, 9J%,020/ 144,910} 148,541 3,200} 186,849) 5,440, 97 
Central Provinces and 
Berar e . 175 4,787 20,224 70,404 1,195 4,322]; 1,103 139 
Assam eon e ee 1,840 ee 6,894 se 1,208 433,200 
North-West Frontier 
Province .. ; 231,024 20,686 42,840 27,881 14,784| 104,J14 $86,808 
é 
Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 28 286 12601 81 10,137 22,545 877 111,659 
( 
Coorg oe to ee ea ee oe se ee ee 4,01) 
Delhi .. as as 363 2,942 7,784 4,258 721 §,803 41,114 
TOTAL eo) 971,541] 6,061,585] 1,041,834] 1,444,840] 2.419,580) 4,712,834) 48,148,015 








re CE ed EDT ADS RE OIRO ESN Teas were 


* Includes the ares ittigated at both harvests. 
(a) Includes 86,000 acres for which details are pot available, 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERFNT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 1923-24 IN BACH PROVINCE, 
FooD GRAINS, 
Provinces, Jowaror | Bajra or 
Rice, Wheat. | Barley. (aut auired 
Millet). {| Mullet). 
Acres. Acres. ' Acres ! Acres Aores. 
Madras . mm ..!10,17,532 | 18,577] 3,274 | 4,047,085 | 2,645,076 
Rombay .. ; ~ ..| 3,001,765 | 1,563,155 33,749 7,902,019 | 5 362,607 
Bengal os Xs ++ 20,346, 300 120,100 81,700 | 5,000 | 2,500 
United Provinces,. a 7,014,€86 | 7,246,242 4,277, 650 2,478,069 | 2,332,540 
Punjab a + «| 385,183 | 9,671,513 | 1,245,808 985,417 | 2,250,028 
Burma 111,561,731 | AQ, 7acgg4} i. 
Hihar and Orissa .. 13, U9 6s, 600 |! 1 2.6, 100 | 1,290, 800 | 79 300 68 500 
Central Provincesand Berar ee| 3,470,288 | 3,276,713 16,127 4,(81,732 151 389 
Assam ee ‘se ..| 4,596,197 | rer 
North-West Frontier Province wi 25,528 | 1,054,634 158,196 76,578 | 18,219 
A)mer-Merwara and mane Pargana 136 13,715 46,699 67,729 | (0,874 
Coorg ‘ : a 84,238 sate eo Aaa : sare 
Delhi oe ‘cs a 82 51,274 27,095 32 620 51,187 
TOTAL os ye 24,204,647 7,181,144 21,188,172 haces 
FooD GRAINS. 
Provinces Ragi or ee poe 
Obie Maize. (pulse) ee Total, 
Pulses 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Madras a wit ee ee 2,992,199 135,076 105,043 | 6,643,411 27,311,673 
Bombay .. 7 is .o{ 604,194 907,937 624,642 | 2,816,260 (22 116 on 
Bengal... oe - 5,300 $1,600 | 130,400 | 964,700 /21,7 8.9 
United Provinces .. oe we! 173,335 | 1,838,224 | 6, 55,575 | 6,784,290 138,501,801 
Punjab : ‘c ; 19,935 | 1,050,2e4 | 4,201,630 | 1,436,263 [22,340,111 
Burma i 188,412 | 111,997 | 232,084 {12 928,569 
Bihar and Orissa ., cs 807,100 | 1,679,800 | 1,426,800 | 5,013,400 |25,618,600 
Central Provinces and Berar 14,414 13,597 | 1,188,451 | 4,777,705 {18,831,011 
Assam wwe os ae er (a)184,427 | 4,780,624 
North-West Frontier Province ie $aces 438,424 228,380 78,757 | 2,240,724 
Ajmer Morwaraand Manpot Parana 325) stk | 104ch) p40 a8 
Delhi - ” = = 5 2,181 53,585 12,789 | 230,677 
ToraL oe we} 4,220,442 | 5,841,698 |14,487,012 | 29,010,771 197,000,162 





gpa ene A 


(a) Includes gran, 






























































312 Agricultural Statistics, 
ee ee eee ee ee eee ear Senne ae 
AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS OULTIVATED In 1928-24 IN BACH PROVINOE., 
OIL-SHCDs 
Provinces Sesamum) Rape Other 
Linseed,| (til or and /|Ground- | Cocoa- (Castor Oil- Total. 
yinjili), {Mustard {| nut. nut. Seede 
Acres Acres | Acres | Acres Acres | Acres Acres | Acres. 
Madraa ae 4,793} 095,758 43,57 611,807,353] 546 bias 339020 139,909 3.577,369 
Bombay 112 317} 231,381] 219,047] 359,404 sa 60,314! 176,234] 1,209,386 
| | 
Bengal 122,000] 157,500 732,700 (0) 27,200; 1,( 40,000 
United Provinces 340,160 sake 107,981 6,322 és | 7,180 2%. 033" 751, "O78 
Punjab... |-—- 29.588] 116,450 1,141 299 . 197} 13,263 1,300,797 
Burma ° 515.1 (30 35>, 3,457| 3°0,129) 11 820 303 + 50), 1 449,124 
| 
Bihar and Onsasa 724,100 193,300) §04,700 200! 28500 36100 278.700 2,(65,600 
Central Province e | 
ail Betar 1,299,598] 561,926 61,470] 22934 | 90,9661 347,608 2 923,429 
Assam 11,889 15,533 349 480 4 874 R4 276 
North- West Frontier 2} 9,071 114,8%4 252' 118,230 
Province | | | 
Ajmer-Merwara and 707, 20,272 149 | : ee 346 21 447 
Manpur panes | | | 
Coorg ar 46 10 : 14 ali) 
Delhi ee | ee ") 1 2) ea ° | ee ut) 13,612 
TOTAL 0 (264) moe 239,249 3,6 12,0402 586,34 | 63x,569 aT ls ae 214 16 
| TIBRI $ 
Condi- . Sugar 
Provinces ments & a Others : 
Spices t Cotton. | Jute. teed Total, 
Acres | Acres. Acres Acres Acres. Acrea Acres. 
Madras a a 714,782 121,298 81,707] 2 631,621 173,600] 2,805,22 
Bombay +. . » | 136,924; 73049  u,741] 4,884,997 120,868] 5,009,859 
Bengal a ‘ie 141,600 | 207,900 57 000 55,000) 1 986100} 76,900] 2,118,000 
United Provinces .. 162,525 | 1,543 90? sf 638,698 a 151 957) 3 =790,055 
e 
Punjab ee ee 42,937 | 483,161 Sa 1 749,°28 id 44,471) 1 793,799 
Burma .. ..  .. | 106,417 28,483| 21,609} 300,790 - 1,921) 302,711 
Bihar and Orissa 55,800 | 307,300 200 80,900] 223,200] 29,500, 333,C00 
Central Provinces and | 
Berar se ws 85,837 eee 4 932,877 3 102,434! 5,035,811 
Assam - re se 41,972 ‘ 19,209] 119,982 a 159,231 
North-West Frontier | 1383 | 42,874. 23440; ball 94.071 
Province. 
Ajmer-Merwara and ; | 
eta he Patgana .. 2,851 229 os 41,325 ss 114, 41,479 
ac See 3,387 83, 5 S2 $52 357 
Delhi ‘a = ae 1,298 ney ae 2,904 be 734 3,638 
ToralL .. |1,025,7 54| 104,357] 15,395 178] 2,329,252] 703,432/18,417,842 














¢ Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane sueh as date palm, palmyra palm, 


Agricultaral Stattsttes. 
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ABBA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS CULTIVATED IN 1923-24 IN EACH PROVINOE, 


Dyes and lan- 
ning materials, 











f 


Drugs and Narcotics. 


























Provinccs. Fy ee nee ee ee oer > SR OOUET 
(c) Other Crane 
Indigo. |Others.| Opium.} Coffee. | Tea. |Tebacco | Drugs and Pe. 
se eee | Narcotics 
Acres en Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Madras... e-| 91,090) 8,432) .. 55,626 | 46,819 | 219,84) 1°2,963 370,794 
Bombay .. eo} 2,131, 506,331 38 20 | 104,998 28,836 | 2,110 077 
Bengal Dig 900 bs ate ba 180,700 {| 287,700 4,700 104 600 
United Provinccs 20,590; 1,819} 140,441 ss 5,971 72,033 2,402 | 1,278,310 
Punjab oe 36,462) 4,832) 1,711 | be 9,881 | 62,358 1,430 | 4,111,960 
Burma Se 3 684 10; .. | 101 | 50,001 | 119,022 68,114 172,629 
| 
Bihar and Orissa .,| 24,800) 3,700! .. re 2,100 } 117,000 de 42.500 
Central Provinces 
& Berar ¥ 91 104 es oe 20,311 2.077 | 458,960 
Assam : es Se is | as 411,'00 v1.22 a <3 
North Westk rontier 
Province 13 - mi 12,407? 20 88,727 
A}ner-Merwara and 
Manpar Pargena 17) oe ar Bie 62 2,042 
Goo an. acl well 40,2301 672 8 wT os 
Delhi ie am ar se : bud — 23,104 
TOTAL _.|170,678] 520,2 58 2,102 | 93,095 5,095 | 713,1¢1 ' 025,474 240,779 
Miscellan¢ ous 
Vegotab-| _ CTODS Deduct 
i Total Area Net 
Provinces ’ Saini Area Sown Area 
Root g Food | Non- Sown. more than Sown. 
Crops : Food once, 
Acres. Acres. | Acres Acres Acres Acres. 
Madras... Swe Sa = 851,671 72,019 156,621 | 36,417,466] 4,130,378] 32,287,084 
Bombay ..  .. oo) 515,927 4,013 | 49,752 | 31,921,896] 998 108) 30,923,783 
Bengal .. « ve| 642,500 | 270,900! 110,300 | 2 ,925,600} 4,119,900! 22,805,700 
United Provinecs ..| 403,797 | 104,686 6,157 |f44,179,917| 8,530,729] 35,049,388 
Punjab °.. My we} 290,725 115,957 0,292 | 30,605,406] 4,020,348] 26,576,078 
Burma ww wen | 1,356,590 92723 | 190,128 | 16,827,974| 574,333} 16,753,041 
Bihar and Orissa .. «| 670,500 581,700 | 307,700 | 30,131,100} 5,456,800) 24 674,300 
Central Provinces & Berar | 113,42 2,125 817 | 26,899,802] 2,512,908) 24,382,804 
Assam 479,145 * 131,544 | 6,397,821) 530,537) 5,867,2+4 
North-West Frontier Pro- : 
vince 23,687 38,170 2,349 | 2,502,618 195,779) 2,396 624 
AjmerM erwara and 
Manupur Pargana as 847 5,338 1,976 $42,934 32,908} 310,026 
Coorg gaa Ae 270 : - 139 521 905| 138,616 
Delhi Sa | ems « 5,328 303 1,657 258,994 63,608, 22) 296 
LOFAL «| 5,209,844 | 1,218,540 31,176 93 1222,490 718 


. Included under non-food 
{ Inqludes 348,272 acres for 


wich details are not available, 


968,593 |253,667,049 
t 
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Crop Forecasts 


Yne following is a summary of the various crop forecasts relating to the season 1624-26 
issu d bv the Department of Commercial Intelgence and Statistics, India -— 


—_ 





Tracts compris. d in the figures 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop represcnted 
by them 


Croup and 
[orccast 





Jut * Bengal Bibir and Orissa and! 
Tina Assam (100 per cent of the 
total Jute area in India ) 

Sazirc int U P Punjab Biharapd Orissa 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay ind 
Sindt, Assam, N W J Pro- 
vince C P and Berar, Dellu, 
Mysore and Baroda (9! pcr cent 
of total sugarcane area of 
India ) 

All cotton growime tracts 


anal 


Cotto 
Sup pl mentit 


U Provinces Lurma, Madris C 
P and Berar Bombi and 
Sindt, Bengal Bihar and Orissa 
Punjib, Ajmer Merwari Hy 
détrabid Baroda and hotaht 
(9) per cent of total sesamui 
area of India ) 

Madras Bihar and Orissa [ nited 
Provinces Punjab Bengal 
Bombay and Sindt (about xo 
prcent of total Indio area ou 
Indi ) 

Madras Burma, Bombay + and 
Hid rabad (94 per ccot of 
total Groundnut ara of Indit) 

Lepgy Lihir and Orissa Madias, 
Burmi, United Provinces t © 
PY and Berar ¢ Assam SJ}ombay 
and sSindf, Coorg, Hyderabad 
Mysore, and Baroda (97 per 
cent, of total rice area of 
India ) 

United Provinces, Panjal Bcea- 
gal, Bihar, and Orissa 4ssam, 
Bombay{, North-West ! rontier 
Provinec, Delbi, Baroda, Hy 
dcrabad and Alwar{ (96 per 
cent of tota] Rape and Mus- 
tard area of India ) 

Ccntral Provinces and Birar, | 
United Provinecs, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal, Bombay t 
Punjab, Hyderabad and Ko 
tah (about 93 per cent of the 
totall inseed area of India ) 

Punjab, 7 Uaited Provinces, ft 
Central Provinces and Berar, t 
Bombay (imcluding Sind), t 
Dihar and Orissa, North-West 
lrontier Province, Bengal, 
Dethi, Aymer-Merwara, Centra! 
India, Gwalior, Rajputana 
Hvderabad, Baroda and 
Aa (98 per cent of total 
what arca of India) 


Supplom nia 


Indic 
linal 


uroundnut— 
Linal 


J ace 


Sesarmum 
Linal 


Rape and 
Mustard— 
Jinal 


Linsee’? — 
J inal 


Wheat 
linal 





Per cent of Per cent. of 
Lruceding preceding 
Latimated Pacers Lstimated alts 
Area same dite outtura. same date 
preceding preceding 
year ) year.) 
Acns | Acts | 
2733000 98 8 04,000 05 
balcs 
~ 52 000 87 2,037,000 V7 
tons 
2€,461 000 1]? 6,08 000 117 
bales 
5,188 000 100 v0} 000 11! 
tons 
101 900 do 19,100 ) 
cwts. 
2,773,000 99 1 407 900 130 
tons 
&0, 072 000 10.. | 31,000 000 110 
tons 
b 270 V00 llo 1,170 WOO 102 
tons, 
e 
3,69y,000 %) v4l 000 117 
tons 
31,773 000 102 8,096 00u 90 
tons, 





* Iseued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, the outtwin figure include Nepal. 
+ Rajputana. 


t Including Indian States, 


Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall | 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- | 
pons and Its liability to failure or »erious defi 
ciency. The normal annval rainfall varices from 
460 inches at Cherrapunii in the Assam hulls to 
less than three inches m Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
4tation in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunj: in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
irom excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought, 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall isits unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons Except in the south-cast of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
iy reccived from October to December, by tar 
the greater portion of the rain falls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October 
Durmg the winter months the rainfall 1s com- 
piratively small the normal amount varying 
trom half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or Junc, is pric 
fically rainless (Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and 1s the secre 
of the most wondcrful and rapid growth of 
vegetation , in anothcr period the same tract 
Mecomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste Lhe 
transition irom the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days Trom the agricul 
tural pomt of view the most unsatisfactory 
tcature of the Indian ratnfall is its liability to 
fallure or serious dcficicncy ‘Lhe average 
annual runfall over the whole country 1s about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from ycar to ycar, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches But 
if s( parate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found At many stations annual 
rainfalls ot less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some Itss than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded 1p a year 
of extreme drought 

Scarcity.—Classing a year in which the 
deficicncy 18 25 per cent asa dry year and one 
in which it 13 40 per cent as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of paxt statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, One year 
in five may be expected to be a dry \ear and one 
inten a year of severe drought. It 1s largely 
in order to,remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works —The 


two main classes, those provided with artifictal 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
vear on the natural supplies of the nvers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in manv 
(ases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
agistance, In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivets, and in Madras, whee the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principe! 
non-storage systems are found, 

The expedient of storing waterin the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India ftom time Imme- 
morial, To their simplest form, auch svorage 
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works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Governmcut control range from small tanks 
litigating only a few acres cach to the hue 
reyervolrs now ubder construction in the Deccan 
which will be capable of storyng over 20,000 
mihon cube tect of water. By gradually 
escapmg water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir 1s situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 


The Three Classes —Previon-ly all wriga- 
tion works wore divided anto three = (lasses, 
Productive Protective and Minor but dunng 
the thenmum 1921 24 the method of detcr- 
mung the source fiom wluch the funds for the 
construction of Govenment works was pro- 
vided was chingcd and now all works whe 
ther major o: mimo, tor which capital accounts 
arc hept have been ie classifed under two 
hiads, Productive and Uuproductive with 4 
third class embracing alcas inigated by non- 
capital works) Lhe mam ciutcrion to be satis 
fied before a work can be chissed a8 productive 
is that 1t Shall, within ten vears ot the com 
pletion of constructihn produce  suffiaent 
revenue to Covel Its Working expenscs and the 
interest charges on its capital cost Most of 


the largest irmyation systems i India belongs 
to the productive class Th capital outlas 
dnect and indirect, amount d to Rs o4 cioies 


if the end of 1923 24 

Lnproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard againgt the necessity tor 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of faminc. Shey are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
trom the annual zrint for timme relief and 
Insurimé and are not directly 1emuncrative, 
the construction or ewh suchwork hem sepa- 
ritely justified by a comparison of the value of 
eich acre prote tel (bax i upon such tactors 
as the probable cost of fuminc rehet the popula- 
tion ot the tract the art. already protected 
and the mimimum arer which must be protected 
in order to tide over a pcriod of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection A sum of Re. 
244 crotus has up to dtc, bean expended on 
wotks of this nature 

Nearly a fitth ot the whok area mugated 
m Tndia trom Government woths 15) cffected 
by minor works tor win ho no capital account 
1s he pt 

Growth of Irrigation —Lhere has, during 


Government | the list fifty ycars, bean a Steady giowth m 
irigation works of India may be divided into | 


the arta immgated by Government irrigation 
works lrom 10} millon arres in 1878-79 the 
are annuilly irrigated rose to 19} milion acres 
at the begmning of the century ind to 28 nallion 
actus in 1919-20, the record year up to thit 
date Ihis record was, howeyer, again sur- 
prsscd in the yc ar 1922-23 when the total area 
irrigated by all classes of works im India e%- 
cluding the Indian Statis amounted to 284 
million acres Ihe maim increase has been in 
the class of productive works, which irmgated 43 
milhon acres in 1878-79, 10$ mnllion acres in 
1900 01 and nearly 20 milion actes in 1923 24 
The alea utigated by unproductive wotks his 
increased, in the same period, from nil to ovct 
three million acres, whilst 47 million acics are 
served by non-capital works, 
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Some idea of the probable fnture develop- 
ment of irmgation can be obtained from the 
forecasts appended to the provect estimates of 
the works now under construction and awaiting 
sanction ‘The :trigated area in 1922-23 was over 
28 million acres Schemes completed but 
which have not yet reache dtheir full develop- 
ment, and projects submitted for sanction will 
bring the total m British India to about 36 
million acres irrespective of the natural ¢xten 
sion of esting areas and of new proj cts of 
which several are under consideration which 
my be put forward in tuture 


Ihe figures given are exclusive of the areas 
irrigated from the Punjab canals bv branches 
constructed for Indian States, which amounted 
In 1918-20 to 650000 acres Ihe Sutle) Valley 
scheme will add nearly 3} muhon acres to this 
area, so that a gross total of some 40 mullion 
acres from Government works 1s confident 
looked to 

Capital and Revenue —The total capita] in 
vested in the works has risen trom Rs 42 36 lakhs 
mm 1900 01 to Ra 8925 lakhs in 1923 24 an 
average increase or Ks 180 lakhs a year As 
regards reyenue the Government irrisation 
works of India taken as a whole yield a retum 
of from 7 to 8 percent on the -apita) nvested 
inthem thisis a satisfactory result as Re 3? _> 
lakhs of the total have Frecen spent on unprodiuc 
tive works which return less than 1 per «ent 
The capital outlay also includ s expen liture cn 
1 number of Jarge works under construction 
which have not yet commenced to carn revenu 

Charges for Water—the charges tor 
water are Jevied in different ways in the vanous 
provinces In some, notatly in Sind fle 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water 9 10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals In others 
as In parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land 18 irrigated or not and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes ilso 
the charge for water These methods may 
however be fregarded as exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa 
rately, the area actually irrigated 1s n easured 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop gtown Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irr gation Ia }y ihft’ that is to 
ay where the land 15 too high for the water to 
dow on t0 1t by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has vo lift 1t on to his fleld 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried such as by renting outlets for an 


Irrigation Charges. 


annus! sum, or by charging according to th® 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been siccessful The cultivator fully under 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge 

which 1s now followed as far as possible in cana) 
administration, but has no coafidence in a 


- $y8tem under which his hability for water rate is 
‘ ndependent of the area and quality of his crop 


The rates charged v considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province lhusin the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs 7-8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane {rom 

_ Rs 4 to Rs 7 8-0 per acre for rice from Rs 
3-4-0 to Rs 6-4-0 per acre for wheat, trom 

. Rs 8 to Rs 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
ks 2to Rs 3-4 0 per acre for milleta and pulses 
No extra charge is mide for addi ional wate 
ings Practically speaking Government guilan 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives 1t ay 
available If the crop fails to mature or if its 
yleld 1s much below normal cither the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment 18 remitted 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
svstem 13 10 force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate tor a term of years whether thie y 
tahe water or not In thes® provinces wh re 
the normal runfill 19 fairly ugh it 15 always 1 
quesfion whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all and 1f the cultivators have tu pay the tull 
rate they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely e sential and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually excecds the supply By 
paying a reducedrate every year for a term 
of years they become enfitled to aater when 
required , consequently there is no temptatun 
to wait f fl the last possible moment and the 
demand 1s much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season 


Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms anc the water rutes 
Tepresent only a verv smal) proportion of tlt 
extra profit which the cutivator secures cwin, 
to the water he receives 

Triennial Comparisons —The average ar 4+ 
Imzited in British India by Governm nt works 
of all classes dumng th = ftrennim 19.1 4 
was neiy 7) million weres) ag compre | 
with 26% millon acres in the previous trien 
mum fhe arcas for cach cf the three y ars 
wr 27578308 aeres in 1921 22 28 30. 30} 
vers m 19.2 23 and 26539390 jm 1923 _4 
The area irpgitel m 192. 23 was the highcst 
on record 


The results obtame iim each province are given in the table below — 


Provinces 


Madras 
Bombay (Deccan) 
Sind 


Bengal 
United Provinces 
Punjab 


Burma 
Bihar and Orissa 
Centra) Provinces 
N alos est Frontier Province 
Raj & ’ 
Baluchistan 
Total 


Average area irrigated 


Average area irrigated 
in tninnium 


In triennium 





1918 21 1921 24 
7 276 27 7141 988 
398 575 a0 
3.040 020 34% 82 
108 618 10) 492 
9 01848 2 43505 
9 273.009 10,405,404 
1 461465 1,030 794 
O88 968 960 04 
331, 51 431,579 
341 809 390 840 
20,947 18,429 
__ 24,888 23,695 
26,767,300‘! 27,477,994 
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Productive Works —Taking productive works only, a amilar romparison is given in the 
following table Tt will be seen that the avcrige arca firlzated by such works durmg the trien- 
him was over 1 million aci¢s more than im the previous pied 


Aveiage areca irrigated | Average area irrigated 





Piovinces In previous tricnnium in tnennium 
1918 21 1921 24 

Madras 3755 814 5 681 946 
Bombay Decean 2,973 2,651 
Sind ‘ 1950 311 2545 065 
United Provinees »41.207 2 243 989 
Panjab ee & 480 798 9 714 815 
burma 9°1 975 16> 402 
(Central Provinecs 127 374 181 632 
North West Prout: 1. Provinec 214 AU8 216 814 

Total th 3989 760 198 2 "14 


Taking the productne works 18 9 whole constraction which classes at present conti 
the capital unvested in them was at the end of bute lifth or nothing m the wav of revenue 
1923 24 Rs 0605 Iakhs The net revenue for moiosvcr only receipts fiom watcr rates and 1 
the veat was Rs 656 Jakhs giving a return share of the enhanced Jand revenuc duc to the 
11 70 per cent is compared with 9 per cent m= mtroduetion of imgation are ercdited to th 
1618 19 and 2} por cent 16 191920) Tn consi canals so that th returns include nothing on 
dering these flzuics it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital invested includes the cxapenditurc revenues of the country which follows in the 
upon s¢veral works which have only lataly come wike of their constraction 
mto operation and others which we under 


Unproductive Works —Tuining now to the unjroductiv> works the arias inated in the 
Virions provinces during the tin anium were a b low — 


Province 





1918 2} 1921 24 

Madras . 2981 608 290 654 
Kombiy Deccan wt2 38s 268 86° 
Sind 1 047 265 838 sa] 
I ngal S7 169 79121 
Cmted Provinces was 41S 180 x3 
Timyab $149 b> 844 
}urma "ALS 6 79 
thar and Oniser 989 9) 9s 607 
( ntral Provinces 179 23) 202 220) 
North-Weat Trontia Province J - 001 174105 
Rk 1jputana a) 947 19 422 
| duchistan 2443 230) 

Total | $ 240 439 $108 509 


Average ana irmigited 
In PE vious trienninm 








Average area wiizated 
in tri npinm 
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Non-capital Works —The results obtamed from the non capital works are given below ‘ 





Averaie ara 








AVora.¢ area ifs 
: mnie ited in pie . 
Piovin es eiona tecnnfin nitcd a Me 
1918 21 See 
Mad1is 3 238 835 8 179 3anB 
Toml iv Decein 13 214 17036 
Sind 4] 941 F245 
J engl j ‘ ¥ 21 449 21 371 
U nited Provinces F 1 8 223 8 708 
Punjab 741 062 C84 745 
J rae 20) 622 599012 
Bihar nd Orissa 24) 1 80 
Central Provinces 2% 942 47 728 
Totl 489( 7O0l 


lhi dropin the wt miuazited by non cyt pen s Rs ? 7" dakhs” the net reteen on ¢ay ital 
works m the Umted Proving s ind Punjit 18 wis ther for; 7 "Ll per ent In considering 
due to the exchmion ot cortiin works cw, to thes finurcs if must be remembered that the 
a chang having Fam maton tha onumal capetabanvested im dud considerable capendl 
€1aseifie ation tite upon thice ploy cts of the first magnitid 
ft the Sardy Oudh canalk th Sutley Vall y 
Capital OntlJay —The total capital outhy | amith Tlovd (sukkm) batrace picjects which 
dirccf and induct on miugiutimand nvwinttin ar unis con traction and contiltute nothing 


woths including works unite: onstructin oat pres ntinth way cfrevenne as wclbasupen 
mounted it th end ot th vou i. Lt to! 


; oth rs which hive but recently be n compl t d 
Rs 89.) Jakhs Lhe ~ross 1 \ nue tor the 


wid utication upon which as only now conumene 
year was Rs 106 lakhs ud the woarkmy Yom 


Irrigated Acreage —1i comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1923 74 1s 


means of Government imrigation s\~frms with the total area urder ullivation inthe ses ral pre 
vincesig given below — 


Capital cost | Dstimated 


of Govern- value oi 
Area Itri mient irriga- | crops raised 
gited by |Percentage of| ton d Navi OU arcos 
Provinces, Net area} Govern- |irev irrigited) gition works | receiving 
croppcd ment to total to end ot State rig 
irrigation {cropped arei; 1923 24 tion 
work3 In Jakhs of | J) Jakhs of 
| rupees rupecs 
Madras °6 424000} 6891 000 1s 9 1 207 556° 
Bombay-Deccan > 1000 000 418 000 10 Sx] » 8 
Sind 4,131,000} 3 427,000 $2 ) 179 1,054 
Bengal 22 50> 000 93 000 0 4 422 74 
United Provinces ‘ 3» 011 000; 1979 000 7 1,077 1 345 
Punjab 26,7 31,000] 10 207,000 52 2.913 40% 
Burma 13.857 000) 1 730,000 125 363 812 
Bihar and Orissa 24,605,000 934,000 34 627 22 
Centra} Provinces 17 427,000 438 000 25 48u 261 
North-West Trontier Pro 
vince 2 193,000 359 000 138 276 226 
Rajputana 221,000 16 000 18 35 5 
Baluchistan 286,000 26 ua 90 32 5 
Total 223,215,000] 26,538 000 119 | 8,92) | 11030 





* Exclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres trrigated by nan capite] warks 
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New Works Dunng the tricnnium 1921- 
24 two major works of exceptional importance 
were commenced, namely, the Sukkur Barrage 
ind Canalsin Sind, and the Sutley Valley Canals 
in the Punjxb =Lhe Sukhur Barrage, when com 
pleted will be the grevtest work of its kind in 
the world, measuring 4725 feet between the 
fares of the regulators on wither side ‘The 
total cost of the scheme 1s estimated at Rs 1,830 
liukhs of which the barraze accounts for about 
Ks of 9 lakhs ind the canils for Rs 1 266 lakhs 
A cross aiea of 74 million icrcs 18 Commanded, 
o1 whicl 63 million acres 1s culturable und an 
innuul aree Of wrigation of 54 milbon acres 1s 
infic1patcd of which 2 million acres represent 
existing Mundation urization which will be 
niven an assurcd supyly by the new canals 
Jhe ultimate annual net revenue forccastcd 
a3 Obtunable from the yroject, after paying 
working expenses, fs Js 194 lakhs, which 
represcnts a return of 10} ycr cent on capital 
Llus 3s the rctuin from water rilcs alone, but 
a further barge incrcase in pencral revenues 
mv satcly be recl oncd upon trom the area o 3 
nilhon wires of waste which will be brou,ht 
under cultivation Jhere will be increases on 
this account under prictically every heid of 
revenuc suth as Fallwivs, customs, stamps 
excise and the ike not to mention the addition 
to the countrys woalth owimg to the produc 

on on lind at yresent barren, of crops to the 
value of Ks 2,000 Jikls per annum 


The Sutlej Valley Project consists of 
four weirs thuce on the Sutky and one on the 
Langnid as the Chenat 1s called below its 
junction with the Suily with twelve canals 
tikin, off trom above them Jhe total ire: to 
be Irrijaled tom the yroject i 5108 U00 
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ures, of newly 8,000 square miks Of 
this 207.000 acres will be perenmal and 
3,033 000 acrcs non perennial irngation 1,942,000 
acres Will be in British territoiv, 2829 000 
acres. In Bahawalpur and 341,000 acres 
in Bikaner 


| The tot iu cost of the project 1s estimated at 
Rs 1460 lakhs Upon thisa return of 123 per 
{cent 13 anticiyated from water rates alone 
But the scheme has another, and even morc 
important source of revenue On the intro 
duction of irrigation, no less than 33? mullion 
acres of descrt wistc, the property of the three 
partics concerned at present valueless, will 
become available tor colonisation and sale It 
IS Customary in the proforma accounts of 
imrigition projects to creut a scheme with the 
intercst on the sale procecds of Crown waste 
lands rendcred culturable by its construction, 
if this 1s included the annual return on the 
project will amount to wearly 88 per cent 
It bids fair indud to rmyal the Lower 
Chenib Canal the return from which dur 
ing the past seven years hag averaged 
over 41 per cent 


The Cauvery Reservoir project, which will 
cost ov r 6 Ciores of rupees and willcxten! 
irrigation to 2 new ar aof of] 900 acres wes 
sinoction¢ 11} the Secretary of State in 192 
In BomJay Presidency tbc Bhandirdars 
Dim, 70 feet im heizht, was compk ted 
at the end of 192) 1nd the Lhatgar Dam is 
due tor completion during the present year 
Ihe Damothar River (Canal) yrojyect wie 
sanctioned in1).1, buts now lcumg 1e cist 
in view of the tise in the price of labour 
Lxcellent progress i. being made with th 
Sarda Oudh canals in the United Provinces 


{ 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have deult omy with the great irri 
ition s hemes Lhey are esscntlally exotic, 
the products of British rule, the real castern 
instrumcnot isthe well Lhe most recent fiyures 
miyethuty per cent of the nrgatcd arca mn India 
as bewe under wells Moreover the well ts an 
(xtremely efhcient instrument of irrigation 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful m the use of it, well water 
exerte at least thre. times as much duty as 
Canal watcr e Again, owing to the cost of lifting 
it 18 gencrallv used for high grade crops It 1s 
estimated that well wrigated lands produce at 
Icast. one third more than canal watcred lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, 1t must 
be remembered that fhe spread of canals tn- 
creases the possibilitis of well irrigation by 
adding, through scepage, to tue store of subsoil 
water and raising the level 


Vaneties of Wells —Weils in Indi. are 
of every description Ihcy may be just holes 
in the ground, gunk to subsoil revel, used to 
2yciror two and then allowed to fall into 
dovay hese are temporary or kacha wully Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone They vary from the hacha well costing a 
tew rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
Into thougandas, or la the samdy wastes of Bihanur, 


where the witcr level is three hundici fect 
below the surface to still more Lhe mean 
of raising the Water vary In Cqual degree Lhere 
ig the prcottah, or weighted kver raising 

bucket at the end of a pivoted pole Just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile = Lhis 18 rarcly 
uscd for bfts beyond fiftecn fect Yor greater 
lifts bullouk power 18 invariably used = Lhis 1s 
gencrally harressed to the moi, or leather big 
which 1° passcd over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then ried by bullochs who walk dow 2 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
ofthe well Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag more often it 1s a slf acting arrangemcnt 
which discharges the water into a sump auto 
matically on reaching the surface By this 
weans tiom thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
eave with which the apparatus can be construct 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot Is 
unsurpassed in efficiexcy ‘There 1s also the 
Persiin wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots runtupg round a wheel = Recently attempts 
have bec: made, particularly m Madras, tc 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by o3! 
engines, for the bulloch This has been found 
economuca! where the wate: supply 1s suficicntly 
large, (specially where two or thiee walls can 
be linked Government have systematically 
encouraged well irngation by advan.ing funds for 


- the purpose and cxemptimg well watercd lands 
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from extra assessment due to improvement 
These advances, termed taxkacu, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6} per cent In Madras and 
Wombay ryots who construct well», or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment onthat account In 
other provinces the excmption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally hemg long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 


Tanks —Next to the well, tl 2 indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank = ‘The village 
or the roadside tank 15 one of the most conspicu 
ous features in the Indian scene The Indian 
tank may be any size Jt may vary from & great 
work lihe Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four t9 »even 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres = Ilhey 
date back to a very early stage in Iudian civil 
sation Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four bullion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
the inscriptions of two large tanks In the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gatc from two to four thousand acres are said 
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to be over 1,100 ycars old ‘Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown 1n the Punjab and in Sind, 
bnt it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras In the ryotwar 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State worhs Accurding to the latest figures 
the area urigated from tanks is about eight 
mullion acres but in many cists the supply is 
extremely precarious 60 far fiom tanks being 
a refuze in famine they are often quite useless 
Inasmuch as the rainsall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain diy throughout the 
scason 


ti 

of Government Printing Ait UVMU Lupe tu 
annual irmgition reports yn India used to be 
as arid as the Sahara consisting of 4a dull statis- 
tical record §=Ehty hive been groiutlvy improved 
of recent years and have now assumed 14 quite 
satisfactory form Tho mor revicw apyeare 
once every three ye irs , Lhe first of these triennial 
review» was issucd in 19.2 Between the trcnoal 
reviews there is issucd a briefer stitcment 
recording the progress of cach particular ycar 
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The meteo.ology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position The great land area of Asia to the 
uorthward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settlnmg its principal 
meteorological features When the North- 
ern Hemisphere 1s turned away from the sun, 
im the northern winter Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold The metcorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
«outhward and we have over the northtrm pro 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
‘ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super heated region drawwg towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which 1t has picked up in the course of itp long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Occan, 80 that at one scason of the vear parts 
of India are deluged with rain aud at another 
persistent drv weather prevarls. 

Monsoons.--The all important fact tn the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons Wuring the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wcta- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season The summer raing cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set tn over that area and the weather becomrs 
fresh and pleasant ‘These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
ot ere of the country except the southern 
of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 


year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
nd and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt Thua the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to hebruary 
over India are —Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over fhe extreme north of Indi 
to the south of these the north east winds of 
the wiiter monsoon or perbaps more properly 
the north cast Trades and a gradually extend- 
Ing area of fine weather which, ag the season 
progreszes, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during tt is period, 
oz, the Madras coast and the north west of 
India In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal iv 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
té, the summer monsoon, at the Madias Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15°36 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29 48 inches The other 
regi3n in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
Ichruiry and part of March i traversed by 
@ succession of shallow storms from the weste 
ward The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to vear 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded 
in normal years, however, 1p Northern India 
periods of fine weather altcrnate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring pe the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs In the case of 
Peshawar the total ralafall fo1 tho four months’ 
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December to March, amounts to 5°2? inches | tion, the remains of the ncrth east trades, that 
while the total] fall for the four months, June! 1s to say about Lat 20° North there 1s a north- 
to September, is 4°78 inches, showing that the east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
rainfall of the winter 18, absolutely, greater! the thermal equator where side by side with 
in this region than that of the summer mon | the south-east Irades mentioned above, the 
soon These two periods of subsidiary ‘‘rains’ | alr rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
are of the greatcst economic importance Lhe} Stoll further to the northward and m the im- 
fall in Madras ts, as shown above, of consid*rable mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
actual amount, while that of North-west India circulations due to the land and sea breezea 
though small in absolute amount 15 of the which are attributable to the difference in the 
griatest consequence as on it largely depend | heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
the grain and wheat crop» of Northern India sea It 18 now necessary to trace the changes 

Spring Months March to May and part of , which occur and lead up to the establishment 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase of the south west monsoon period Jhe sun 
of temperature and decrease of barometric at this time is progressing slowly northward 
pressure throughout India Durimg this period towards the northern Jropie Hence the 
there occurs a stcady tgansfcrence northward thermal equator 12 also progressmg northward 
of the area of greatest heat In March the and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
maximum temperaturcs, slightly exeecding trades circulation IJhus the south-east trade 
100, orcur mm the Deccan, m Apmil thc area Winds cross the equator and advance further 
of maximum temperature, between 100° ane and further northward, as the thermal equator 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
vinces and Gujarat, in May maximum tem ero progress At the same time the tempe- 
peratures, varying bctween 100° and 110° rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
prevail over thc greater part of the interior metiic pressure dimimishes, owmg to the air 
of the country while in June the highest mean, rising and bemg transferred to neighbourmg 
maximum temperaturcs exceeding 110° uccur' cooler regions—more especially the sea areas 
ip the Indus Valley near Jacobatad Iempe Thus we have the southern irades circulation 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded extendimg nortlLward and the local land and 
Over a wide ara including Sind, Rajputana sea circulation eatending southward until 
the West and south Punjab and the west of about the beginning of June the lght unsveady 
the United Provinccs, but the highest tempe ‘nterfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
rature hitherto recorded 13 126° registered at finally oreaks up, the immense circulation 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897 During thic of the south east Trades, with its cool, monture 
perind of rising temperaturc and diminishing laden winds rushes forward becomes linked 
barometric pressure, great alterations take onto the local circulation proceeding between 
place in the au movements over India includ the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
img the disappearance of the north east winds and India is invaded by oceanic ccnditions— 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation the south-west monsoon proper. This 18 the 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a most important season of the year ag upon 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot tt depends the prosperity of at least five-s1.ths 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India of the people of India, 
and increasing Jand and sea winds in the coast When this current is fullv established a con 
regions These land and sea winds, a8 they fmuous alr movement extends over the Indian 
become stronger and more extensive, initiite Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
large contrasts of timperature and humidity ‘rea from Lat 30°S to Lat, 30° N ,the southern 
which result in the production of violent loca) half bemg the south east trades and the north- 
storms These take the forms of dust storms erm half the south-west monsoon The most 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of tmportant fact about it 1s that it is a continuous 
thunder and hauilstorms in regions where there horizontal air movement passing over an 
13 inter-action between damp sce1 winds and dry extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
winds from the intcrior ‘lhese storms are tion is constantly in progress so that where 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and over the Indian land it 13 highly charged with 
are On that,account very destructive aqueous vapours 

By the fime the arca of greatest heat has, The current enters the Indian seas guite 
been established over North-west India, 1n the | at the commencement of June and m the course 
last week of May or first of June, India ha« of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
become the seat of low barometric pressure: Arabian Sea and Bav of Bengal up to their 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole extreme northern limits. It advances over 
character of the weather charges. Durue India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 


the hot weather period, discussed above, the current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 


winds and weather are mainly determined 

by local conditions. Between the Equator less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
and Lat 80° or 35° south the wind circulation India, Rayputana and north Bombay The 
is that of the south-east trades, that 1s to say Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
from about Lat. 8° 35° south a wind from Bay One portion 1s directed towards Burma, 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
up to about the equator Here the air rises curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
into the upper strata to flow back again at a over Bengal, and then mecting with the barrier 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
or beyond To the north of this circulation,, a3 a south-easterly and easterly wind might 
t¢, between the Rquator and Lat 20° to 2>°| up the Gangetic plain ‘he south-west mon 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- soon continues for three and a half to four 


l1 
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months, viz., from the beginning of June to! Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 


the middle or end of September. During a 


prevalence more or lesa general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout | 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The ureater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts, , 
Here it meets an almost continuous hil] range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
Lo the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total av erreue about 100 finches most 
of which falls in four months, The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes witb the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 


The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from sonth 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to beavy rain. 


That portion of this current which advances | 


sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 

and Assam gives very heavy rain to the lows 

lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
e 


reafter coming under the influence of the | element 


~ 


Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


The month to month distribution for the 
whole of ladia is :— 


May es »- 2°6 inches. 
June ee ee 8°83 of 
Suly ee oell’@9 rh 
August .. 10°56 =, 
September a ae 3 
October .. o. 32 es 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
Invariable feature of the mansoon perind. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, riz, 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
@ constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the penod 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution :— 


Jan. Feb. Mar, Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. wn A 4 13 28 
July Aug.Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec, 


Bay of Benga! 41 86 45 4 22 8 
Jan Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea . 2 15 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Lec. 
Arabian Sea 2 1 ] i) 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the norma! procession of the seasons throug): 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This ts 
more elaine i the case with the discontinuons 

rainfall. The most important va- 


Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex-' riations in this element which may occur 


cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest ia the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal,is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier ef the Hi- 
malayas and gives general ran over the Gan- 
getic plain and almost dally rain over the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to Kast - 
mir. 

To the south of this easterty wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Husear 
in the Punjab through Agra, habad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfal) is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain, 


The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June tu September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 Inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
anly 5 inches in South Madras; it 1s over 100 


inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma . 
eoast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper | 


are :— 
(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 

and North-west India. 


(2) A prolonged break in July or August ar 
both 


th. 
(3} Early termination of the rains, whicb 
may occur in any part of the country, 


(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. * 


About the middie of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time cop- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the soutb 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. Thia 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditiona repeats itself year 
after year 


(For monsoon of 1925, see page 327). 
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Average Monthly and Annual Means of Air Temperature at Selected Stations in India, 
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Eleva- | | | Annu- 
Stations, tion in| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. { Apr. | May. | June. July. : Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. H 
feet. | | | | Mean, 
| } 
1 
STATIONS ON THE PLAINS. ‘ 
t+] a s eo eo °o 9 o e I 
Tounon es 183 74.7) 81.9 | 86.7 | 835.3 | 81.3 | 80.1 | 80.1 | 81.31 81.4 | 77.4 71.6] 793.3 
Mandalay is 250 73.8 | 82.1 | 89.2 ] 88.5 |] 85.4 |] 85.2 | 84.7 |] 83.5 82.5 75.9 | 69.5 | 80.8 
Silchar br 104 67.0 | 73.9 | 78.0 | 80.1 | 81.4 | 82.6 | 82.4 | 81.71 79.71 73.1 66.1 |] 75.9 
Calcutta ee 21 70.3) 79.3 | 85.0 | 85.7 | 84.5 | 83.0 | 82.4 | 82.6] 80.0 | 72.4 65.36 | 77.9 
Burdwan as 99 70.0 { 80.4 | 86.7 | 86.5 | 84.9] 83.6] 82.8] 83.1 | 80.7] 72.0 66.3 | 78.6 
Patna e 183 65.3 | 76.9 | 86.2 | 88.0 | 86.4 1 83.5 | 83.1 83.3 | 79.5 | 70.1 |] 62.2 | 77.1 
Benares Sx 267 65.3 | 76.6 | 86.8 | 91.3 | 89.4 | 84.1 | 83.1 ] 83.0 77.9 | 67.8 | 60.2 | 77.2 
Allahabad se 303 61.9] 76.8 | 87.6 |] 92.5 |] 99.3 | 84.5 -2 |} 83.0 | 77.6] 67.5 | 59.8 1 77.3 
Lucknow ie 368 63.7 | 75.2 | 86.4 | 90.6 | 90.2 | 23.3 83.2 | 77.1 | 66.3 | 58.9 | 76.6 
Agra és 555 64.8 | 76.7 | 88.1 | 914.0 | 93.4 | 86.9 84.2 | 79.4 | 68.7 | 6L.2 | 78.4 
Meerut ss 738 60.1 7] 71.1 2.7) 88.4 ] 89.4 1] 85.0 81.7 | 74.7 | 63.5 ) 58.7 | 74.4 
VYelhi as 718 62.2 | 74.1 | 86.2 | 91.7 | 92.2 |] 86.4 83.9 | 738.5 | 67.6 | 59.6] 77.1 
Lahore es 702 57.3 } 69.0 ! 80.9 | 838.9 3.4) } 89,1 81.8] 75.7 | 63.2 | 54.6] 74.9 
Multan we 420 69.8 | 71.6 | 82.9 | OL.4 | 94. 9 92.7 $8.0 | 78.6 | 67.1 157.7 | 77.5 
Jacobabad es 186 €2.4 1 74.5 | 83.5 | 94.45 7.6 | 95.0 88.8 / 79.2 | 67.5 | 58.9 | 79.3 
Hyderabad (Sind) 95 67.1 | 77.6] 86. 91. 6 OL.7 | 33.6 86.0 | 82.7 | 73.4 | 65.9 | 79.9 
Bikaner es Til 63.6 | 76.6 | 88. O4.1 | 94.7 | 90.4 87.4 1 82.4] 70.5 ] 61.4 | 79.6 
Rajkote Re 429 70.0 | 77.4 | 85.1 89.2 | 87.5 1 81.7 80.8 | 8).4 | 74.1 1 68.4 ete : 
Ahmedabad .. 163 74.0 | 82.7 | OL. 92.9 | 89.4 | 83.7 83.5 | 84.3 | 78.3 | 72.9 | 82 
PLATEAU STATIONS. 
Akola vs 930 73.7 | 81.9 | 90.1 93.3 ; 86.2 | a0 6 79.7 | 77.9 | 71.7 | 66.8 | 78.2 
Jubbul pore ..| 1,327 66.8 | 76.5 | 86.3 | 91.9] 85.7 | 79.0 79.0 } 74.8 | 66.6 | 60.3 | 75.6 
Nagpore a .-|1,025 74.3 |] 82.4 | 90.6 | 94.5 | 86.6 | 80.4 80.4) 73.4 ] 72.2 | 67.1 | 79.6 
Raipur 66 970 73.6 | 81.9 | £0.83 | 98.6 | 860] 79.6 89.3 | 73.1 | 71.5 | 660 1 79°0 
Ahmednagar 2,162 71.3 | 77.5 | 82.5 | 83.8! 79.2 | 76.2 “4.5 |] 75.1 | 70.5 1 $7.1 1 7560 
Poona oe 1,840 73.9 | 80.1 | 83.9 |] 83.8 | 78.7 } 74.9 44.4 | 76.2 1 72.6 1] 68.9 | 75.9 
Sbolapur es 1,590 77.7 | 94.2 | 88.4 | 88.9 | 81.8 | 78.9 77.3 | 77.7 1 741.6 1 71.3 | 79.3 
Belgaum an 2,539 73.0 | 77.5 | 79.2 | 78.0 | 72.8] 70.1 79.4 |} 72.9 ] 70.9 | 69 3 | 72.8 
Hyderabad (Deccan) _ 1,690 77.1 | 83.1 |] 88.0 | 90.1 | 82.6] 77.9 77.4 | 76.8 | 72.3 | 69.1 } 78.5 
Bangalore as 8,021 72.0 | 76.7 | 79.9 | 78.5 | 74.0 [ 72,0 71.8 | 71.8 | 69.6 | 67.5 | 72.8 
Bellary we 1,475 79.6 | 85.6 | 89.2 | 89.0 | 83.4 ] 80.9 80.2 | 79.1 | 735.3 | 72.5 | 80.8 


} 
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Meteorology. 
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Monsoon 


MONSOON 


The special features of the 4S Wo Monsoon 
of the yoar were its euly advent and abrupt 
ind early recession he onset on both sides 
ot the current wis markedly teeble and criatic 
in Character affecting the ramfall over the greater 
portion of the country the Decoan specially 
hemp al seaved where the current ¢ontinucd 
teeble throu.hout the season Jhe amount 
of un gathercd during the month of Tune when 
iweraged over the whole of Indiv was practi 
cally normal But its distribution was mtenselv 
ie nWlar nd uneven heavy excesses deans 
ithrmed trom North West India West timted 
Provinces Kagputana und Cuze at while Assata, 
bihar othe Deccan Hyderabad Nor ho and 
Vivsore returned moder ite fo heavy detects thre 

msoon vppeancd on the West Cowt on the 

‘th May ot week carhcre thin the norm el date 
Which while giving fairly heavy rums over thie 
coastal stations taild tu penetrite cfhectively 
lurther milind It extended to the honk 
cout Somewtiit rapidly by the Ist June and 
was further ucceleriuted mats ads unce nerthw uds 
Py the development of i depression oft the 
Kithtiwar Gcast) Heavy oratms wore) thus 
althercd between the Ist and oth fune an North 
Konkin Khondesh and Wathiwar On the 
uy side the anitial onset of the monsoon was 
not stron, dither its uctivaty berg ain the moun 
ontmned to Burma diene With the lsappe a 
unct OL the disturbance otf the Nathiiwar coust 
ulmost Complete Preak am the current: on the 
Aribrin Seu side supersencd while on the Pou 
side Its activity contimucd abo to be restu ted 
tou Biginy with spasmodic ittcmpts now ind 
ium to exfend Jurther into North boast Indi 
\Vbout the thid week however the current: on 
both stdes strancthened suftaanth to owe tab 

(VV Dams over t bite portion of the countyy 
A depression fouming, omer tou about this 
tite Of Che feomkin Coast tocether with another 
fone Lo biter gn the bey contributed Jar cy 
tothe total fabot the month 


In, the first hock July Doth franebies 
MWutentremiune Lweal the major portion 
ramball bon wthered dung the liter 


of 1925. 327 


OF 1925. 


half Plirce disturbances off the 7 ay consider- 
wbW contribuled to the total fall enabling heavy 
cacesses to de returned by stations extending 
trom Orissa to cast Punjyrb—along the tracks 
ot the storms The total fall in July over the 
whole of Indi: wis dS per cent im Excess— made 
up of heavy Cxcosses in Orissa United Provinces 
ind the Punjib balanced by moderate to heavy 
defects in the Konkin Hyderabad the Deccan 


Guzerit Sind and Rajputina Durmg August 
the Bay current contimucd normally active 
but the Arabia See brinch behaved most 


treaty ally 


[he iwwetipe over the whole of Indivin August 
Wismedabect by 10 percent moderate to heavy 
lelects boas returned by ovine number of sub 
division by kajputani, Sind Guzciait) Contral 
Indit Purngaboound the Cnited Provinces while 
Malabar and Central Provin 5 fast) alone 
reported Heavy excesses dtoand 47 yer cent 
respectively 


Dining the fast had of Septamber the vctivity 
Of the bay currant was considerth ly cccentuuted 
Py the development ind clvince of three Bay 
depressions veross Notth Joast India determin 
In, Modcarate to heavy puns over the belt of the 
country trom the Umted Provinces and Central 
Initia to Assam ound benoail und Jater over the 
Counoetie plans and abo over the ~revter part 
OL bens resultm, in floods in the € oomti 
Some and Pidima 


Owin, tothe «aly withdr wal of the monsoon 
Witter onditioms wore precte ally cstabdistied 
tirly in October ain North West Tndia character 
wed Ey the posistent ino uisions ol Westerly 
di turban cs seven bem noted durm. the 
month Not only was the North boa t Monsoon 
ushered mp the South of the Penmesula 10 days 
cither than fo the normal dat dut own. to 
thnormul prossure conditions af wos tuiusuuls 
tive CIVine heavy palms Jot the time of the 
vou Hyvderabautl Ouesio ound Benww the 
total dill dor the month over the whole of Indta 
Wtst por ont WMECNeess 


The following table zives do taded information ot the raimtall of the period Junc te Scptemler — 


HalNIAILL JUNE TO SHPTEWBER 192) 





! Departure Percentake 
DIVISION Actual | Norm frou | i deta 
norma 8) 
. laches Inches Inches 
Pui. 82 9 woo a9 { 
Assim v0 4 | ol} () 4 | 
beng al v9 Oo) 0 4 
Jihas ind On 1 m5 | do > 4 0 9 
United Provinces 4.1 | | | » 0) 14 
Punjab lt 7 l> 7 1 tt i 
North West fionti tir inc 4% 0 | 0 > 18 
Siad 25! 47 | 19 40 
Kijputana lid | Is 1 t 
Bombay 9 7 | 7 Q 8 2 
C(ntral Incy : »% 4» 18 
( ntral Provinces 431 4) > 26 & 
Hyderabad 205 Fa 6 2 
Vi vgore 11 7 ] loo »& 2) 
Madras ; '4 7 "0, = 1 ( 6 
Be ee ee fe ee, fee - 
Mean of India 1! 397 | - 1 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing 19 more remarkable than the manner 
10 which great problems arise produce a corres 
ponding outburst of offical activity to meet 
them and then fallinto the background L[his 
general truth 1s illustrated by a study of the 
history of famme in India Kor nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra 
tor Ihe forecasts of the runs were studied 
with acute anxiety Lhe actual progress of 
the rains was followcd with no les anxiety 
aud at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relicf machinery was urhished up and 
prepared for any «mergency Lhe reacn tor 
this 13 clear 11 we examine tor a Enet space the 
economik conditicn ot the Indian peasantry 
Nearly three quarters of the people are directly 
dependcnt on agriculture tor their daily licad 
Very much ot this iuyiculture is dependent on 
the seasonal runs for its ex tence Timm noe 


areas mm the Bombay Pre idtncy Malra the 
United Provinces and Central India ar in a 
region of erratic and uncertain runtaj] Ihe 


bad vear it may create administrative diffi- 
culties st has ceased to be an administrative 


land social problem 


Famine under Native Rule. 


Famincs were frequent under Native rule, 
and trightful when they came ‘ In 1680” 
says Sir Wilham Hunter, in the History 
of British India ‘a calamity fell upon 
Gujatat which enablks us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule Wholk citiesand districts 
were left bare ofinhabitants *’ In 163] a Dutch 


| mc rchant reported that only elcven of the 260 


families at Swally survived He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where thcy dicd, there being 
none to bury them In Surat, that great and 
crowd'd city, he could hardly see any living 
persons but the corpses at the corer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone Pestilence followed famine’ Fur 


rainy season 1s short and if for wy mitural rea |ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 


son there is a weakness of absence of the 
Tain bearmg currents then theie 18 cithcr 1 poor 
harvest or no harvest at all In Western Jands 
everyone 15 acquainted with the diicr nee 
between a good and 1 poor scason but western 
countnies offtr no parallel to India where in 
an exceptionally bad year w de tracts of thich)s 
populated Jand may not produce even a blak 
of grass In the old davs thire were no 1111 

ways to dintribute the surplus of one jart of 

India to the districts where the crop hid failcd 

Ihcre were oiten no roads the imgatiou 
works were few and were themsclves generally 

dependent on the ralntallfor theirieserses The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of tood to fall back upon Nor hai they 
any credit In the old days thin they died 

Commencing with the Orssa famine in 156) 67 
the Government of India assumcd responsit 1 

lity for the saving of human life 1p such crises 

After the famine of 1899 1900 this responsibi 

lity was also shouldered by the Indian States 

Stage by stage this respons)bility was erpressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa 

mine relief covering the whole field But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection it 18 rusting im the official 
armouries because the conditions have changed 

‘Lhe whole of India is covered witha network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centrcs where food 15 required The 
«xtension of 1mmgation has enormously increased 
the poe of the soil and rendered Jarge areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall 
At the same time the scic ntific study of the prob 
Jeins of Indian agricusture has raised the capacity 
of «ven the dry’ zones The peasantry his 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain 
less days from the prosperity which accom 

panied the ees of high prices She rapid 
spread of the co operative credit movcment 
hag mobilised and strengthened rural credit 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 
lightened the pressure on the soil The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra 
tion has therefore changed 


fhe odore Morrison in his volume on the Ecopo 
mut Iransition of India lt has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
fages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available fom the whole of India In 
India there 1g now no such a thing asa food 
{imine , the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population , famine 
when 1t comcsis a moncy famine and the task 
ot the State 1s confined to providing the means 
for those affictcd by drought to carn enough 
to buy food ‘Ihe machincry whereby thip is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
¢ tperiences through which 1t was evolved 


History of Recent Famunes, 


The Orissa famine of 186. 67 may be taken 
18 the starting point becausc that induced to 
first great and organised cffort to combat dis 
tress through State agency It affect«d 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people ‘The Bengal 
Government yas a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities Thirty 
five million units were rellewd ‘a unit is one 
person supports d for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs 
ihe mortality was very heavy,an4 it is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu 
lution, died in Orissa alone Jhis was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70 ‘Lhe latter famine 
introduced india to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899 1900 it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated ‘There was 
famincin beharin 1873 74, then came the great 
South Indian lamine of 1876 78 — ‘Lhis affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second vear extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab, The total ares 
affected was 267,000 square milesand the popu- 
lation 58,600,000 Warned by the excessive 


In an exceptionally expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 


Famine Policy. 


“9 secure economy the Government relief pro 
gramme was not entirely succesrful The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone Through | 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Rs 84 crores Charitable contri 
butions from Great britain and the Colonics 
aggregated Rg, 84 lakhs 


The Famine Codes 


The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presiden y of Sir Richard Strachey 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to mect later expenence, form the basis of thc 
tamine relicf syetem to day They recommend 
ed (1)that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able bodied, at a wage suffi 
cient for support, on the condition of perfo-m 
ing a suitable task and (2) that gratutous re 
hef should be givenin their villages orin poor 
houses to those who are unable to work ‘Lhey 
recommended that the food supply should be 
ILft to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands uponit They advised 
that the land owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
1D proportion to the crop failure In sendin.a 
Famine Code to the provincia] governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances Whilst 
the duty of Government 15 to save life, 1t 13 not 
bound to maintain the labourng population 
at its normal level of comfort Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 189697 In that 397000 square 
miles were affected with a population of 
69,500,000 Lhe numbers rehcved exceeded 
4,000 000 at the time of greatest distress ‘The 
cost of famine relief was Rs 7} crores revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Ks 14 crore 
and loans given aggregating Rs 17 crore ‘The 
vharitable relief fund amounted to about Rea 13 
crore of which Rs 1} crore was subscribud 
in the United Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality in British India was cstimated at 
750,000 ‘Ine experiences of this famine wele 
examined by a Commussion under ‘Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
In saving life’and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever becn recorded in fammes 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate But beforc the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 

recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened 


The Famine of 1899-1900 


This famine affected 475 000 square miles with 
A population of 59500,000 In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the | 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute 
it was intense in Rajputana Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar It was 
Marked by eeveral distinctive features The 
taintall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean 
In several localities there was practically no 
- There was in consequence a great fodder 


ee 
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famine, with a termble mortality amongst 
the cattle ‘The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties mm its train 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca 
lity was thought to be famme Immune, were 
affected, the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle and came within tra 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to “ave life A verv large area in the Inatan 
states was affected and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India lithe a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale At the end of July 4 500,000 persons 
were supported by the State Rs 10 crores 
were spent on relief ana the total cost was 
estimated at Rs lo crores The famme was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indiin States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone—the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life Aided 
bv ioans to the extent of Rs 34 crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were meignificant the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which fol'owed the advent of the rains 
induced a fainine mortality of approximately 
a million The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commision presided over 
by Su Antorv MacDonnell This Commus- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the rehef given waS eicessive, and 
laid down curtain modified lines The cardinal 
feiture of thur policy was moral strategy 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves whist 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
It procecdcd on a declining scale they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of ° puttmg heart into the people ’ The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taci +v1 loans 
the early buspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
und secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance and a full enlistment of non official 
help The wage scale was revised the mt- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers payments by results were 
recommended and proposals were made 
for saving cattle 

The Government of India ts now in posses 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought In ordmary times Govern- 
ment 1s hept mformed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops, pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country 1s mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stoched 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared 
non officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made 
‘lest works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm On the advent of the 
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rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages Jiberal 
advances are made to agriculturinsts for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed When 
the principal autumn crop Is ripe, the few re 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui 
tous relief ceases All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera, 
which so often accompanies famme and ma 
lana, which generally pupervenes when the 
rains break. 


Famine Protection. 


Side by side with the perfection of the ma 
chinery for the relicf of famine has gone the 
development of famine protution ihe ka 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best 
and often the only means of securing protec 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irngation Thest 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
Productive works beimg estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and «nking 
fund charges are met from loans, protcctive 
works, which do not pay directiy from revenue 
In order to guarantce that there sbould be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
1 1876 =It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Ra 1% crores annually or 
one millon sterling ‘Lhe first charge on this 
grant 13 famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt ‘Tha 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete Great progress t\ being made wit) 
protective irrigation Acting on the adv 
of the Irmgation Commission an claborate pro 
gramme of protective irmgition works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most fatine susceptible district 
10 India—and in the Central Provinces 


The Outlook 


Such 1n bricf 1s the official programint 
and organisation wiich has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past, Yrt everything goes to show that Govern 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal seule of for 
mer times, evetl 50 recently a8 1899 1900 Lach 
suececding failure of the rains indicates that 
there ha» been in silent progress an economic 
rev. ition in India In the year 1918 
the rains fautd more serloysly and over a 
wider arca than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India ‘Lhe deficiency in the 
rainfall waa more markcd than 1n the great 
famine of 1899 Yet such was the increascd 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State reheffrom over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public asastance was ncver so large as 81x hun 
dred thousand. ‘Lhe shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant 


good rains of the following year. 
Increased Resisting Power. 


The causes of this economic change in the con- | 


ditions of India, whose influence ts widespread 
ate many We can only briefly indicate them 
here, There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 


, the effecte of | 
the drought completely disappeared with the | number 


Famine Trust. 


clung to his village until State rehef in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign ot the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and go.5 In search of employ- 
ment in one of the :ndustmal centres, where 
the supply of labour 1s rarely equal to tho 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
Plivate weney im thy country Lhen the rvot 
senerally commands some store of value, 
often misturmed a hoard Ihe balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times 18 
approximatcly £ of millions a year Lhe gold 
and silver bullion in which thig 18 largcly liquid 

ated 1s distributed all over the country, in small 
Sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
inan cmergency IJhe prodigious coining ot 
rupees during the last two vears of the war, and 
the continuous absorption ot gold by India, re 

prescot small diffused savings which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
there has been a large extension of irrigation 
More than onc third of the land in the Punjab 
ls now under irrization and in other Pruvinces, 
puticularly in the famine sus ptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan irrigation works have 
becn construchid whith brcak the shock of a 
fallure of the rains Lhen the vatural growin 
0! the population has becn reduccd by plagut 
and tamine diseaxs followed hy the greatinilu- 
énz7a paudemic of 1915 19 which swept off five 
millions of peopl, Jins has not only prevented 
the incriase of congestion, but has brought 
some wes patliculaddy in the Indian States 
b low their former population supporting capa 

city dhe imercise of raitways distributes thie 
1¢sources of the Country with cas the spread 
of the cooperative credit = Movement his 
Improved rural credit) dinally there 38 the 
Considerable development of manulacturing 
industry, which ws gineraliv short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of 1. fame ycar 
Whilst the Govcroment is compl tely equipped 
with a taminc code there 15 no reason to suppose 
that there will cve. recur such un emergency as 
that of 1839 Paunne can now be efiaently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagayi, the 
suspension and ramission of the land revenue 
demand the reluf of the aged and others 
Who cannot work the provision of Cheap fo ider 
for the catth with possibly sone assistance 
m ftrinsporting the aftectcd popfuation of the 
famine affected tract to the industrial centres 


dh amore ised resi tin, power of the peopl 
wis Chcclivcly demionstrited during the famine 
0119.0 21 whith was due to tho failure ot 
the mousoon towirds the «nt of the toi 
1920) The distress which appeared im the end 
of 1980 persisted during the carly months of 
1921 ind regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bymbay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan Local diatress prevailed algo in 
Bengal, Punjab and Cential lodt. The largest 
vi persons on clef of all kinds did 
not exwed 0 45 million which wis consider. 


(ably leas than 8% of thc total population ot 


the arca aficcted by the fallurc of the monsoon 


The Indian Famine Trust. 


Outside the Government pivgramme the 
is always scope for private philanthropy 
especially in the provision of clothes, help fot 





=. 


Boy Scouts 


the puperior (lass po r who cannot accept 
Government aid and in assisting in the rehabi 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break 
At evcry grcat famine large sums have been 
subscribed particularly in the United hingdom 
for this purpoce and in 1898 1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help = With 
the 1lea of providing o permanent famine 
fund the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
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sum of Rs 1) tlikhs in Government securities 
to be hell in trust for the rellef of the needy 
in time of famine This Lrust has now gawollen 
to i httl over Rs u5 lakhs 


The report of the Boar] of Management states 
that during the year 1) 4° grants for rehef of 
di tress wer made in the case of Madras 
anith funjyab amounting to Re 1 95 000 


BOY SCOUTS. 


jhe Boy Scouts mov m nt iiitiated In 
Fnulind by Jt Gn Sir Robcrt Bid o 
Powell (the Chiuf Scout) has spread widely 
in India both among } nropeans and Indians 
The Viceroy 15 Chef Scout of India and the 
heads of Jrovine 3 uo Clef Scoutsin th ir own 
areas ihe aim of th Assoustionis to develop 
good citizenship among boys ! 4 form ng thet 
character—training them in hibits of observa 
tion, obedicnce and sclf rchance—inculcating 
yvalty and thou,htfulness for others—and 
t aching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts usctul tu themselves 


1t 18 confldcntly antwipited that inthe Boy 
Scout Movem ot will Le fount a natural means 
of bridging the yult between the diferent races 
existing in India Ihe mov ment 8 Bon ofhial 
non military nonyolitical and non sctarian 
Its attitude towards rehgion 13 to cncourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes 
Kverv boy aduitted as a Scout makes a three 
fold promise to do his best (1) to be loyal to 
trod and the hing (2) to help oth rs at all 
times, and (3) to obev the Scont law = Ihe 
Jaw referred (> lays down — 


L That a Scouts homour is to lc tru tel 


2 ‘That he is Joval to Cod anl the hin, 
his parcuts teachers emplovers his comrade 
ins country and those under him 

3 = [hat dic 13 to be useful and to help others 


4 ILhat heis afriend to all and 4 Lrother to 
every other scout po matter to what soul chy 
the ofher belongs 


> that he is courtcous 

G6 Lhat th 19 3 friend to animals 

7 ‘That he obc ys orders 

8 Ilhat he smiks and whisths under all 
difficulties 


9 That he is thrifty 


10 hat he js clean io thought, word and 
deed 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun 
tnes of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and grvat strides in this 
direction have already been made India not 
Only specially lends ftself to projects of the 
hind, but peremptorily demands them Chcap 
motive power is one of the secre ts of succe ssiul 
industnal developmcnt andthe tavourable 
initial conditions causd by the war, the 
enthusiasm forindustrial deyclopment which has 
selzcd nearly allciasses of «educated Indians 
and the special attention which the circum 
stances of the war hive compelled Government 
to d'nect towards the scrntific utilsation 
ot Indian natural resourccs al] poimt to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts ot 
India within the next few ycars Indeed the 
process for which sound foundations hid been 
jaid before the war 1. now rapidly under way 
{ndia 18 scverely handicapped compared with 
other lands ay regirds th generation of powir 
by the consumption of fue! coal or ol = Lhese 
commoditi, are all dificult to obtain and 
costly in India excc ot in a fc w iavour d areas 
Coal supplics for example are chi fly centr d 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport 13 hrayy Water power and its 
transmission by clectncity offer on the othcr 
hand immense possibilities both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapucss at 
which the powercan be rendend in all parts 
of India, 


Water power schemes pure and simyle arc 
generally difficult in India because thc power 
needs to be continuous while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year Pcrcnr jal 
Tivers with suffick nt water throughout the yc ar 
are practically non existent in India Water 
therefore must be stored for use during the dry 
season avourable sitcs for thisexistin many 
parts {in the mountaious and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainialls occur and thc 
progress already made in utilising such op 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords nigh encouragcmcnot for the 
fature Further, hydroelectric schems can 
frequently be associated with important irnga 
tion projects the water being first used to 
drive the turoines at the gcncrating stations 
and then alstnbuted over the felds Water 


as was pointed out in an intersting paper, 


on the subjert proscnoted to the Indian In 
dustrial Commission of 1916-18 by Mr R B Jo- 
yner,CiB,M Inst.C E, latcly in the Irrigation 
Branch ofthe Bombay Public Works Department 
andengaged in the Tata’s Hydro Llectric Works 
In Western India upto the time of his di ath, 
*‘can be stored in this country ata third ora 
quarter of the cost which there would bein 
other countries Thisis not merely on account 
of the cheaper labour, which would be the chicf 
reasonin anearthen dam, but in masonry or 
concrete dams It is also because wi do not use 
cement, which, for some reason not well-known 
to me, is generally deemed essential elsewhere, 
though it cannot really be so suitable.” 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessitv for a Hydrographic Survey of India 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appomtkd the late Mr GQ I 
Birlow, CII , then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work associating with him Mr J W Meares, 
MICE, Licetical Adviser to the Government 
of India Mr Barlow died, but Mr Meares 
Issucd a prelamimary report in September, 1919, 
Summansing the present state of knowledge of 
the problem in Indi and outhning a programma 
ot investigation to be undertaken in the course 
ofthe nquiry Mr Mears showed that industries 
in India now vwbsorb over a million horse 
yower of which only some 280,000 h p is sup- 
tlied by electricity from steam oil or water 
Lhe w ater power so far actuallv insight amounts 
to 13 mullion horse power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre 
gent uninvestigated hus tht mintmum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
18 Btated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse power tor cvery thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas’ while 
similar considerations apply to myers in of’ + 
parts Some doubt is expressed as to ‘ry 
estimate of seven million horse powcr in t ¢ 
Trrawiddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjowt Board of Scien- 
tific Studics 


The Report pomts out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Jonavia the Andhra Vallcy the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
\dvantage of possessing a firm ready to devwlop 
its re“ources 


Bombay Hydro Electric Works 


Ihe greatest water power undertakings In 
India—and in some respicts the greatest in the 
world—are the Tata hydrocicetrc schemes 
reecntly brought to fruition and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay Bombay ls after London 
the mo ft populous city in the Brtish Empire 
ind 16 18 the large st manufacturing tuwn in Agia 
Its cotton mulls and other factorits ure over 
100 000 horse power of mechanical (nergy and 
until a ycar or two ago this was almost cntircly 
provided by steam generatcd bv coal coming 
trom a distancc—mostly Bcrugal The Lata 
Hydro Llectric Power Scheme, now an accom: 
| plished fact, markcd one of the big fg forward 
made by India in the history ot its Industrial 
,devdlopment It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr David Gostling one of tht well 
known characters of Bombay, a little ov r 4% 
decade ago The exceptional position oi the 

Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea levcl within a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon &s it sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken ful! advantage of, 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 


Hydro-Electric Development. 


heavy rainfall in Mr Gostling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr Jamsctji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid bi fore that pioneer of the larger 
industrics in India Wesummoned the aid of 
exp rts from Lngland toinveatigate the plan 

The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years Meanwhile both Mr J N Tata and Mr 
David Gostling passcd away but the seas of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr Gostlings death Mr R B  Jovynere 
nid was sought to work out the Sydraulic 
side of the undertaking 


The scheme completed a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endravyour 
was made to ¢«niistthe support of financiers of 
Lngland who tried to Impo ¢ terms which we re 
not acceptable Mcanwhile thc attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Svdenhim) then 
Governor of Bombay, and an cnginecr of 
distinction him-<lf was drawn to th schemc 
‘Lhe interest shown by him drew the attcntion 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presilency of Bombsv 
and oatsidc It to its possibilities funds flowcd 
in and a company with an initial capital of 
1 70 00 000 Rupes was started 


The hydroelectric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavia above the Bhor Ghat The 
rainfall] is stored in three lakes at Lonavlt 
Walwhan and Shirawta whence it 15 conv yed 
in masonry canals tothe for bay or me iving 
reservoir The powerhouse {5 at Khopol 
at the foot of the Ghats whither the stored 
water is conveycd through pipts the fall b ing 
one of 1 72>fect In filling from this height 
the watcr dev lops a pressure of 700 Ib per 
squart inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels ‘The scheme wis 
originally restricted to 30000 «lectneal hors 
powtr but the Company in view of th iner 4s 
Ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building thc 
Shirawta Dam and issued further shares bring 
ing thc capitalto Rs» 30000000 the capacity 
of the scheme being Increased to mor thin 
49 000 electrical hors. powcr Issued Capital 
7 percent Prefer nce 8 73> shar sfully pail ond 
Ordinary 18000, out of which 10000 are fully 

id and 8000 new shares on whih Rs 400 

ve ben callkdup Ther isalso aD bkntur 
Loan of Re 8olakhs Ihe works were form, 
opencd by H E the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th Febraary 1915 At present th re are 
about 44 milis with motors of the aggre 
gate B H P of 55000 H P in service In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills whith 
have contracted to take supply trom the Com 
pany for a period often scars an agreement 
has been completed wherel y the lata Hvdro 
Lliectric Company the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company andthe lata Power Com 
pany beta cei thim supply the whol of the 
electric power required by the Bombay fF icc tric 
Supply and Tramways Company — Linutcd 
and also the power for tho electrificition ot 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay halyan 
section of the GJ P Railway = I[hcreremain 
Many prospective buyers of electrical energy 
uni the completion of the Compiiys tull 
scheme will not suffice for allsuch demands 
Besideg the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power, 
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there ire for instance tramways with poss: 
Lalitics ct sul urban extensions The probable 
future lemand 19 roughly cstimated at about 
1600600 H P Recently the Company has em 
barked upon + considerable scheme of exten 
icns theseinvelvine the impound g of a fourth 
lakc at hundicy nearJonavila the duplication 
of the yiyelire and the installation of additional! 
machinery at the ower house at Khopoli 


Investigations undertaken by Mr H P 
Gitbs with 4 view to further developing the 
(lectrical supply led to the diseoverv of a 
lighly promising watr storage site In the 
villev of the Andhra River, situated near the 
Tresent lakes previously overlooked as alto 
gethcr different treatment and design were 
roquired In thit instance the draw off point is 
11 milcs upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 it above the lowest river bed Icvel at the 
dam ‘The wateris taken through a tunnel 
& "00 ft long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
jipes are an extension Scventy fuct of the 
uyper watir in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 7> per cent of the total amount 
¢f water stored both above anil below draw off 
level A scherne was prepared to be carnmed 
out by & separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra River by a Dam 
iLout a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high at T acrwad: This dam hold» up a 
lake nearly twelve mil slong the further end 
of which wpproach 8 the brink of the Ghats at 
Khan! H re a tunrcl a milk and a quarter 
lonz carries the wat rtothe surge chamber 
Wh nee it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1 700 fect to the g nerating 
station at Bhivpuri about 17 miles from the 
g rerating station at Khopoli The scheme 
rs designed to yield 100 0U0 hor « power in its 
ial! d wlopment A new company to operate 
the sch m wis formed on the 3ist August, 
1916 with an 1iitiil capital of Rs 2 10 00 000 
divited into 160 000 Ordinary sharesof Bs 1 000 
each and 0000 Pref rnee haresof Rs 1000 
each thi«b ing the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company Timited This Company will pay 
auruiuly to th Tata Hydro Liectric Power 
supply Company 15 per cent upon the profits 
(aftcr making c rtain deductions) or a sum of 
R 50000 whichever shill be the larger sum, 
the intcntion b ing that the new companv 
shall pay annually to the Tata Hvdro Llectric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
Rs 50000 ‘The areas intended to be supplied 
by this ie arn are th town and Island of 
Bombay and the Suburban Municipaliths of 
Bindra and Kurla ‘The supply of power 
commenced in 1922 and the whole project was 
compkted inthe following yer 


Just as the Andhra projcct has been develope 
as a northward extension of the origina: scheme 
so a southward developm nt also oricinakd by 
Mr Gibbs and developible on ines simular to 
those of the Andhra prosect, is now being 
carried out under the name of the Nila VWula 
scheme the name artaing from the fact that 
the valleys of the “Nila and Mula rivers are 
bing dammed for the conservation of water 
for it A company entitied The Tata Power 
Co, Ltd was floated in the autumn of 1919 
for the purpose, having a capital of Rs 9 crores 
divided into 30,000 74°, cumulative preference 
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shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 60,000 shares of 
Rs. 1,000 each, the first and present issue being 
of 10,000 preference shares and 35,000 ordinary 
shares, One lake will be formed and from it 
water will pa conducted direct through a short 
tunnel] to a pipe descent to a turbine power 
house 1,750 feet below the forebay. The head 
of water will suffice to generate 150,000 horse 
ee and the leneth of the transmission lime 

Bombay will be 70 miles Half of the scheme, 
t.¢., for the supply of 75,000 h p., will first 
be completed and 1t is anticipated that the first 
unit of about 20,000 Aulowatts will be brought 
into operation in June 1926. 


Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A 
T, Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro-chemical in- 
dustries near the power installation. The prelim 
nary investigations for this scheme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake wil] be 
346 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year The preliminary estimates provided 
_ a capital of Rs. 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 


Mysore Installation. 


The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, indeed,in the East, was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles 
distant from Sivasamudram and for a long time 
this was the longest electrical powcr transmis- 
sion line in the world, Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where it is used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 


The initial undertaking has constantly been 
Sel orapsits since its inauguration, so t its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
pos is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 

the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of consumers, la 
and emall, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
wf a completely new Installation elsewhere, to 
be operated ip paialle] with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two pecs Offer themselves. The first 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Canvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 


———_- 


ed ph would have its power house on the | 


avery, 25 miles down-riverfrom Sivasa- : 


mudram snd jost within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency, The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram fs 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 39,500 e.h. p. At Meka- 


| little pro in 
| small plant was so aati and put into opera- 


Hydvo-Eleciric Development, 


would be necessary. There would be three 
generating units, each giving an out ot 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions ylelding an 
additional 8,000 h. - co made. 
progressive apirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since thelr inception now 
characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 


Works in Kashmir. 
A scheme of much importance from Its 


Size, but more interesting because 
Of the developments that maybe expected 
from it than for the part which its 


current supply already plays tn the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation sre 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection betwecn the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the forebay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficicut for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power, 
Four pipes 600 feet longlcad from the forcbay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
Thire are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r p m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house fs of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles. The installation at Baramnulia was 
onee utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
Operations have temporanly been curtailed, 
80 that only one dredger is now in operation, 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapid) 
lncrease and that a small demand for power wil 
soonspringup. At Srinagar, thelineéerminates 
at the State silk tactory, where current is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor Joad of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department, This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 


Recent Progress. 


Apart from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay Presidency the past 
two years have witnessed comparatively 
hydro-el: tric works. A 
1923, and the 


tion at Naini Tal during 


data the Cauvery runsin rapids and a dam and | erection of another amall plant waa commenced 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 223 feet bed | at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 


Hydro-Electric Development. 


record Jt is interesting to note, however 
that proliminary investigations are procecding 
witha view to the eiection of hydro electric 
plants in various parts of India In the tea 
districts of Kahmpong and kureong for 
crample it 1s proposed to harness a promising 
water power site and to supply currcnt to an 
important arcu in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories whilst the Mandi 
(Punjab) project has advanccd a stage 


The psutley) Uydro Clectric Project at one 
time apptarid to be one of the most pro 
mising propositions in the country buf owing to 
finandial considciationsit has now heen inde 
finitely shelved In Southern India a large 
number of sitcs have tcen investigated ind of 
these one on th Pyhua river in the Nilzins 
und another on the AKallir river on the borders 
of ‘Lrav incore hive becn sclected for develoy 
ment 1f and whin the financial considcrations 
tip be satisfactonby settled The Pyhara rnver 
scheme is of some magnitude ind if 15 ¢stimated 
that upwards of 5.0000 horse power will be 
ivillable for electio chemical industmes which 
it 15 proposed to ¢ talliash af ( uicut on the 
West Coast th kKallar iver project is very 
much smillor but at ws rtercsting un teimz 4 
schoem¢ yn which the Covermment of Madras 
ind the Liavancote Dirbar will bc jointly re 
ponsiblc for the powcr house will be located on 
the Both side of the mver and the current 
transmitted to und distributcd im Lrivancore 
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State Hoinally, there is a big combed pro- 
ject of hvydro-clectnfication and irmgation in 
Hyderabad State This scheme is still very 
much in the air but the tact that 1t 1s under 
considcration 14 woithy of bemg placed on record 
in view of the bom+e whit unusual circumstance 
n India, that the tail watcr from the turbines 
will be mide waldable for azmcultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste 

‘Lhe fact that the Bombay Llectre Supply 
and Irimways Company has shut down its 
st am driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the vamous Tata 
companies as has been recorded abovc, and 
if 1s of more than passing intere tf to note 
that tne Poona Flectnc supply Company has 
put forwirad a similar propo ition with effect 
trom the time when powcr is ay ulabje from the 
Tate Pov er fompiny s installation at Nila- 
Mula this 14 a phase of hydro electric distri- 
bution which 15 qrite in its infancy in India, 
but it is possible to foresee the time when every 
sillige within a@ couple cf hundred miks of 
4 hvdro electric power stition will recere its 
supply of eluctru: current in bulk thus greatly 
rduimg camtil and adiministrative charpes 
ind minimising the price of current to the con 
sumer Iti. 5 tem which has become some- 
thin, cfa tn art in Calittornia where current 
1, trimsmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of mil sat 3 pressure of 200 000 volta, 
or dontie th pres ire commoniy emploved im 
Indii tor overhuid long distance transmission 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 


ing from, the time of High Water at London 
given as below — 


8, M 
Gibraltar .. fe és .. ab, 0 32 
Malta ‘ é ie ~. Add 1 of 
Karachi .. PY es oe 8uh, 2 33 
Bombay .. we oe oe. pp Ok 
Goa ee ne ee eee, ee 
Pointde Galle .. ee « add 0 12 
Madras a - es oe ob, 5 6 
Calcutta oe * oe ee 23 0 19 
Rangoon Town .. of oF add 2 42 


Bridge, given in the calendar, the correction 


H WM 
Rangoon River Lutrance -» Qdd 1 3865 
Penang ae ee és eo» ub. 1 89 
SINZapOTe oa os 6: gg SB tee 
Hongkong .. ee es ae ee 
Shanghai .. aie ae oe gy «©0854 
Yokohama .. ee ee .. add 3 6 
Valparaiso .. ‘a ie «. Sub, 4 40 
Buenos Ayres oe wee CHa 
Monte Video ee ee ve 8 0 $2 
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No fleld of the administration of Indiai»likcly ; ‘(2) Lhe joint or landlord village, the t}pe 
to be more profoundly affucted by the Retorms o1| prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
1919 than local government his isone ofthe ; and the Tronticr Province Herc the revenue 
subjects transiicr) d to Indian muinistcrs, and ' was formerly ass: ssed on the villag: as a whole, 
there ate minv signs thit the power will be trecly its incidence being distribu d by the body of 
uscd for the purp »¢ of cxperimcents inthc direc sup rior proprictors, and & certain amount of 
tion of buildmg upstrongir and more vigorou coll ctive responsibility still, 1 a rule, remains, 
local bods Onthe whole the progress ot local The yillvge sitcis owned by the propri tary body 
governinent 1m Indi: for the past quarterofa who allow msidcnecs to the tenantry, artisans, 
century has bern distppomting Lhe greatest traders and others Thc waste lind 19 allottcd 
succes es have been wonin the Pr sidency towns to the villagc, and 11 wintcd for cultivation, I» 
and patticulanly Ly the Municipality ot Bon biy  partitioncd smongthe shar holdcrs The village 
Phe dithcultics wa the way of progress were government was originilly by the punchayet or 
manifest Local z>vcrnment had to be tcreation group of herds of superior familius In later 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern times one or mor he sdincn have been added to 
ment to the lucal body, and thit to aye ople who the orgaasition to r prsint the village in its 
tor centuries hid been accustomcd to autocrat do allugs with the local cuthoritics , but the arti 
administration Again the powers cntiusted to, feral charictcr of this appomtm nt, 1s compared 
local bodies Were msignific int and the financial | with that which obtunsio a ralyatwar village 
support Was small Jh re aru however min L cvidcnecd by th: titl ot its holder, which 15 
indications that the dry bones ot the motu s1]' 8 ucrally tambardar, 4 vernacular d rivative 
arestirring imsmuch wthisbclugatran find tromth Lnglsh word number’ Itis thistyp 
subject at is entirc]y provincial there will be the of villag to which thr well known dcaription 
widest \Valiation between Trovincc and proving m Sir WU Maine s Vallage Communuves is alone 
according to the special needs of cach We tppli able, and her the co propmetors are in 
can indicate here only the broad tendencics gencral a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
with the capression of opinion thit tlus fi ld will village population as tenants of labourers undcr 
be one - se most important m the growth of them ° 
nation building torces 1p British Indit _ 
Throughout the greater part of India, the ; Village Autonomy —lhe Indian villages 
Ormerly possessed a large digria ot local au 
village conatituis the primary territorial unit tonomy, since the native dynastis and their 
of Government organisation, and from the jooeq) ¢ prscntatives did not as a rul, concurn 
Villages are built up the larger administrative ty me Ives wath the individuil cultivators but 
entities—tabsils subdivisions, and distruts gard d th villige as a whol or sony large 
* The typical Indian villagc has its central 
landholde: a3 r sponsible for the payment of 
residential ~ite, with an open space for @ pond the Governm at rey nucs, and the maintcnance 
and a cattle stand Str tching around thie of Iogal ord r Lhis autonomy his now dis 
nuckus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
) appx arid owmeg to the (stiblishment of local, 
cultivated ana and (very otftn) grounds for (iyjj and crimimal courts, th 
s, the prescut revenue 
Grazing and wood cutting = Ihuinhsbitants ot ang police orginisvtion th increase of com 
such a village pis» their life in the midst of th sc | miunac at 
ions, th growth of individuahsm, and 
simple surroundings wild ¢ tog therin a littl th op ration a: th individual rayatuan svstem 
community with its own orgaisationand Zowm which tg ¢xtending «wn in th north of India. 
ment, which difftr in chairwterin th various 
Nevorth loss, th willag remains th first unit 
types of villages, ifs body of d tailed customary of admiustration, the prineijal village func- 
rules andits litt! staff of function tri€s, aTtIsusS tion iries—the hiadman. tht  weoountant, and 
and tradcrs It should be noted, howc ver that ¢ ‘ 
’ th v lage witchman—ar larg ly utilised and 
in ccrtain portions of India eg in the grcatcr| 
pud by Governn cot, and there is still a certain 
part of Assam,in Listurn Bengal, and on the | amount of common village tucling and intcrsts 
west coast of the Madras Presidcncy, the village 
«3 here describe d docs not ¢xist,the poplcliving| Punchayets—Yor some ycars there Was 
in small colluctions of housck or in separate | an active propagwda in fivour ot nm Fiving the 
homesteads,”—(Gazelteer of India ) village coun tribunal, or J’unc ayet and the 


I cntraisation Commission of 1908 madc the 
The villagts above desuribed fall und r two following special recomm« ndations — 


main clagses, vz — 

Types of Villages —“(1) The ‘scveralty’or ‘ While, thercfore, wo desire the dc velopment 
raivatwari village whichis the prevalent form of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
outside “o hern India Here the rm venue is, objections urgd thento are far from insur 
assessed on individual cultivators There 16! mountable, we recognise that such a s}stcm 
no joint responsability among the villagcrs, can only be gradually and tntatively applied, 
though some of the non cultivatcd lands may and thatitis impossible to suggcst any uniform 
be ect apart for a common purpos, such as gray and definite method ot prowdure We think 
Ing and wastc land may be brought under the that a commencement should be made by giving 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue curtain limitid powirs to Punchayats in those 
authorities,and on payment of assessment ‘The villigesin which circumstances art most fa vour- 
village government vestsin a hereditary bead able by reason of bomoginoilty, natural intelli- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such gence, and frccdom from intemal feuds These 
as patel or redd:, whois responsible for law and powcrs might be inercased gradually as resulte 
order, and for the collection of the Government warrant, and with success here, It will become 
revenus, He represents the primitive headship easier to apply the system in other villages, 
of the tribe or clan by which the villagy was Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
originally settled years, will require great care and discretion, 


Local Self-Government. 


much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages, 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers ” 


This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilitics and for present purposcs it 
18 Unneccssary to refer at gratcr length 
to the subject of village sclf governmcunt 
Various mcasurs have been passd, but it 
in too early to 544) what hie they have fhe 
Punjab Governm nt has pasacd a Village 
Punchiyat Act which cnablcs Government to 
establish in a village a systcm or councillols 
to whom cert un local matters, including judi- 
cial powcr both civil and crimint! of 1 minor 
character may be assigned In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act his becn passed for the 
adnunistration of vallige affairs by villyg rs 
themselves includin,, minor civil and criminal 
cases Other Governments ac taking steps 
m the same dir ction 


Municipalities —The Presidéney towns 
had some form of Municipal administration 
first undcr Royal Chartcrs and later under 
statute, from compiritively early times, but 
outside of them ther: was practically no att mpt 
at municipal legislation before 1842 An Art 
passedin that ycar for Bingal, which was prac- 
tically inoptrative was followed in 1830 by an 
Act applying to the whok of India Under 
this Act and subscquent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed 1n 
all provinces The Acts providid for thr 
appointment of commussioners to Manage muni 
<ipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commussioners 
were all nomimatcd, and from the point ot view 
of self-government these Acts did not proceed 
tar It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made lord Miyos Government, 
in their Resolution ot that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, rcferred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and supervision to bear on th: manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works New 
Municipal Acts were passed tor the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which among 
other things, extonded the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinccs was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced 1n*1881 2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
issued orders which had the eficct of greatly 
tatending the principk of local sclf gov ernment 
Acts were passed in 1883 4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers and functions of muni- 
(ipal bodics, a wide extension being givin to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committ: es 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman Arrangements 
Were made also to inci ase municipal resources 
and financia esponsilil'ty some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
*xpenditure, for local objects The general prin- 
Uples thus laid down have continued to govern 
Hi administration of municipalities down to 

e t day. 

The Present Position —Ther« arc some 751 
Muniupalities in British India, with something 


— 
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over 18 million people resident within their 
limits Of these municipalities, roughly 683 have 
a population of less than 60,000 persons and the 
remainde1 a population of 60,000 and over 
Apconipared withthe tot 1 population of parti- 
cular provinecs, the proportion resident within 
municip i} limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
aniountsto 20 yr recent ,andissmallestin Assam 
where it amountstoonls 2 per cent In other 
provinces it varies from 4to 9 per cent of the 
total population Lurning to the composition 
of the Municipsltics, considerably moi than 
halt of the total members arc ected and there 
18 ¥atcady tendency to increase this proportion 
Li ohiclomembcrs are roughly 8 per cent, 
ind nominated 27 per cent kiccted members 
sre alo t cverywhere 10 @ Majority Taking 
al} municrpalitits tog ther the non officials 
outhumbc1 the officials by nearly tx to 
one ‘he functions ot municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Pubhe Safety Health, 
Conven: noc and Instruction Tor the dis 
chuge of these responsibilitics,f here 1s & ounicl- 
piulincom of Rs 1296 crors dcrived prinei- 
puly trom taxation just over one third 
coming trom municipal property contribu 
tions tiom provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources Generuly speaking the income of 
muniipalitic issmall the four cite. of Calcutta 
Bombiy Madras aud Rangoon togcther provid 
inz nocarly 40 per cent of the total The 
heaviest items of thi. capenditure come under 
the heads of Conservancy and ‘Public Works ° 
whith amount to 16 percent and 14 per cent 


1 pectiv ly, Waitersupply comes to 13 per 
int, Drimagte’ to 7 pr cent and 
Liucation to no more than &1 per c nt 


In some loc ustics the ¢xpenditure on education 
Is Comideritly im cxcess of the average = In 
the Bombay Preideneys «excluding Bombay 
(ity forevampl the expenditure on education 
ymounts to mor thin 2] percent of the total 
fund. while in the Central Provinees and Berar 
It 18 over lo per cent 


District Boards —1ht duti . and functions 
ssined ta the municipritr sin urb aw art ts are 
In TULU arcas cntrusted to district and local 
boards In wdmoste vers district of British India 
saver the province cf Assam theres & board 
subordinate to whuh are two or more sub dis- 
trict boards, whilcin bengal Madras and Brhar 
ind Oma thre are also Union Committees. 
Lhroushout India vt large there ire some 219 
istrict board, with 540 sub-district boards 
ind mort than 300 Union Committces = This 
machinery bas jurisdiction over @ population 
which was some 213 milhons m= 1919 20 
Leaving aside the Umon Committecs the 
membcrs ot the Boards numbered a little over 
13 OOO in 1921 22 of whom 59 pir cent Were 
cluted Asimtbhe case of Muniuipahties the 
tendency has been throughout India to im 
crrasc the elected members at the expense ot 
the nommated and the official members The 
Boards are practically) manned by Indians, 
who constitute 96 per cent of the whole 
membership Only 18 per cent of the total 
membi rs of all boards are officials of any kind 
The total income of the Boards in 1921 amoun‘- 
cd to Rs. 10°93 crores the average Income of 
each district board being Rex 5,00,000 The 
mostimportant item of revenue 1s pro’ nial 
tates, Which represent a proportion of the total 
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income Varyin, trom 18 per cent, 1p the N. W. F. 
Province to 61 per cent in Bihar and Orissa 
The prinuipil objcety of expenditure arc edu 
cation Which has come remark ebly to the front 
within thc last thre. ycars and civil works 
such as roidsand bridges Medicalrcticfis so 
sharing with «ducation thougt 11 a eas de 2rce 
the ion sshare of the availible revenue 

Improvement Trusts —4 notible fcatur 
in the recent sanitary history of Indiais the 
wtivity pliycd Ly the great crtics in the dirce 
tion of sociil nuprovemcnts In Bombay and 
Calcuttithe Improvem ot Lrusts are contimu 
ing thar wtivitics Which are deseribed ins a 
scparate chapter (qv) In Bombav the work 
of the Innproveme it Jrustis beinzdevclomd by 
the Bombay Devclopmenut Directorate Other 
cits até beginnin, to follow the cxamphs ot 
these zreatcities and Improvement Jrustshave 
bec constituted in Cawnpor Lucknow and 
All ahabadinthe United Provinces and inseveral 
ot the lirgzer cities of the Provinces of Indie 
{hear activities have, however, been severcly 
curtailed by the fin uncial stress 


Provincial Progress —lhere wa pi-cd in 
Bengal in 1H9a Villax Sclf Government Act 
cmbodying the policy of consfitutin, Union 
Boards at the catlicst po sible dtc for srouys 
of villages throuzhout the provine The 
uumbcr ot these boards contimucs to micie a ¢ 
rising trom 1 v00 to mor thav ~ 000 Lhough 
they are in ther infancy as vet, many of them 
rhow a rmathatle aptitude for man ing thar 
own altairs 


In Bombay the devulopment of villaze scl 
-OVerHmens is also prowutding, as the result 
vt an Actforconstituting orincreasiuythe power 
of village commiltecs, which was pisscd in 
1920 by the Legislative Counul In this pr sa 
dency, some 7 out of lo? munimipahitt 5 liad a 
two thlurds elected majority of council rsin the 
year 1920, and adistinct st« pforward his becn 
projectud by the administration in the diurcction 
of hberalizing the constitution of all municipal 
bodics Lhe policy of appointing a4 non- 
official president has becn cxtcnded both to 
district and sub-district boards, and alarg¢ num. 
ber of non officials have also bccn appomtid 
presidents of sub districts (taluka) boards In 
Madras also the institutions of loc ul scit gos 
ernment continued to progress In wn CnCcoUl ig 
ing manner Lhe number of district boards in 
the Pre idencyv was 24, With 882 mumbirs Jh 
numbcr of sub district board rose from 119 to 
121 The total numberof Municipal Counuls 
rose from 73 to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
to kuropean and Anglo Indian members further 
increased. In 1J.0 21 there were 54 municly al 
coun Hs, “Onsistin cutirely of Indian inembers 
45 against 412 in the previous year Phe 
average imposition of taxation per heal of 

opulation 15 still very low, being only about 
Ra 9, Noncthcless, 28 towns in the pres 
dency possess a protecid watcr supply and 
water works schem<s arc elthcr under exccution 
or in contemplation in a nuinber of others 
The number of¢ducational institutions main 
tamed by municipal councils rosc to 1,016 which 
was 09 wore than in the prcvioux year, whilc 
the net educational charges amounted to 
Rs. 12 61 lakns. 

Inthe Unsded Promnces, there has been a von- 
eiderablo, if unostentatlous, progress during the 
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year Unto:tunately, not much progruss has 
bien made towards solving the maim difficulties 
Which confront municipalities in improving 
their system of taxation Liftoits have 
becn made fo introduce terminal taxcus, and 
With cc rtain boards this jourcc of incomes work 
ing Will It his also becn proposed in some 
towns toextcnd the pilzrimtax by a surcharg: 
on the tichtts of ralway passengers Asin the 
past the cxpenditure and income in connection 
with water supply arc far trom balancing In 
fut finance 1 still a greatcr obstack which 
hi sin the path of ncarly allthe boards So tar 
a> district boards ait concerned, little improve 

ment cin be expoctcd while they are financially 
diupendentonGovernmint = itis rccognised that 
thur cin wapation trom official le adin, string 
Is‘h centralitemin the progrimme of refornis 
lhe U P District Boards Act st 19.2 sims at 
niiking them asindcprdcnt asis po sible and 
dusiiat le 


Inth Punjab municipal a tministration con 
tinucdto howamprovemeut,the generalattitude 
ofthe mumber-in regard to thurr sponsihilties 
Long prommsing forprogzressinthe tuture But 
thc dnancal poition is pol quite 6 Uisiietory 
ih tot u Mumetpal cxp nditurc xceeded the 
total mcome by be 777° 944 The rev ipts 
und rthe head of Octicr hav fallen off con 
stdcrubiy Lhe pr vubnuit of ucy towards the 

ub titufion oft rintmbalftaxes dor catron eonta 
nued and several impurtant town oo mcludine 
Lihor, atc pr paring for the chuy Th 
expenditur, of District Boards also exvce ded 
thuir revenue during 1)21 22 by Rs 14,309,183. 
Thc position 15 gravt, but comudcring the 
ri silts acinevcd itis not without hope 


Lhice Acts of consiierable importanc:, pro- 
viding tor thc creatlon of Imptoveme nt trusts 
tor the morc effective administration of smaller 
towns and tor the «stablishment of village 
panchayats have been passed lurther 
Municipalities and Diptrict Boards hive bien 
reconstituted in @ More democratic form 

In the Central Provinces the yer 1920 wit- 
nosscd the passing ofa Local Self Government 
Adi which will guide into proper chinncs the 
undoubtcdly growing interest in public matters 
fhe continued reduction of oficial members and 
ch urman and the wider powers of control given 
toloc ulbodies willbe aninccutive fothe develop 
ii ont of local selt ,joverument, | adang to an 
incre wed sense Of publicduty and Msponsibility 
Anotina very Important icasure regulating 
mmunicipalitics Wa piss d into law im 19... 
Its chit teaturcs are the eat moro ot the 
Mumcipal drapchisc, the reduction of official 
an! vomited momb cythe catunsion of the 
powers Of Municipal Committers and the 
relaxation of official control 

In the North West Krontver Province, the 
institution of local self yovernmcnt ji. some 
what of atorugngrowth (crtainoithe munics 
pul committees arc still lax am the discharge 
ot the responsibilities, and icc tings are reported 
to be infrequent, but the attcndancc of pons 
ofhaial memlc r5js graduallyincrcasing = bxcc pt 
where factionaland personal considerations we rc 
involved, the members of the municipalities still 
1 malucd apathetic ‘The same statement is 
unfortunately truce of ditrut boards, whore 
members, itis said, evince little real interewt ju 
thulr work 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the tmprovement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con 
gested areas laying out or altering streets 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti 
lation or recreation, demolishing, or construct 
ing buildings and re housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes 

ihe orig of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as 11 the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta [rust 
was to a large cxtent modelled be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town m 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague lt 
was estimated that the Trust might m the 
ensuing 30 years have to provide for the housing 
of 229 000 persons The population of Calcutta 
proper, which includes all the most crowded 
ateas, was 049995 in 1891, and increased to 
801,251, or bv 25 per cent, by 1901 The cor 
responding figure according to the 1911 Census 
was 896,067 and this had incrcased by 1921 to 
993 50% 

lhe problem of expansion was difficult 
because of the feculiar situation of ( alcutta, 
which is shut im on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes 

Preliminary investigations contmued for 
geveral years, sO that it was only m 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature and the ‘rust instituted 
by 16 The Bill provided for a scheme involving 
the expenditure of Ks 8 22,00,000, and for 
special local taxation to this end It also 
provided for the appointment of a whole time 
chairman of the board of trustees and the 
membership of the Irust was fixcd at eleven 

The following formed the Board of ‘Lruetecs in 
192420 Mr.A Marr,O [TL ICS Char 
man (on deputation), Mr WU KR Athin» | + 
MIC E, Offiriatyg Charman, Mr J (¢ 
Mukherjee Bar at Liw Off, (thief Fxecutive 
Officer Calcutta Corpor ition a officio) Raja 
Reshee CaseIiwt Ih MLC elected by 
the Corporation of Caleitts kai Nilint N th 
Sett Bahadur ele ted by the Wird Comn is 
goners, Wi W 4H Ptelzs electcd I vy the 
(omn issioners appointed unicr Se tiun 8 (2) 
oithe Cilcutta Munuipsl ict 1899 ™M I 
(ren A R( Se (Ire) MIC L elected by 
the Fengal (hamber of Commerce J ibu 
Woomesh Chanitra Banerjee ele ted bv the 
Bengal National Chamber of (ommerce : nd 
Vr H Sudlow F RIBA Mr A Cassells 
I( & RaiSahibRim Ico (h kany ind It 
Bejoy Proad Singh Roy ayp intel by the 
Local Government 

During the 13 years that it has now ben at 
work, the Trust havc decided, and partly or 
entirely carned through, several improve 
ment schemes for op ning up congest&d areas 
laying out or widening streets and providing 
open spaces If has spent over 6 8 crores of 
rupees on Capital Account, of which 1 24 
crores has gone in Engineering Works and 5 66 
crores on Land Acquisition it has sold land tu 
the value of 2 23 crores. 

In Central Calentta many highly insanitary 
bustees have been done away with and several 
roads of an improved ty pe laid out, the most 
mportant of which is the Central Avenue, 100 ft. 
wide, which at present extends from Beadon 
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Street to Bow Bazar Struct, 2 distance of 1¢ 
miles and which will shortly be extended towards 
the south to link up with Chowringhee and to 
Shambazar on the north 

Inthe north ot the (ity ao park and plav 
ground have been comylhtcd and several wide 
1oads driven through that highly congested 
ara tht approachcs to the City have also 
ben adequately widencd 

Ihe Suburban Arcus to the South and South 
Fast of Calcutta requimd grater attention 
and extensive developments hemcs were under 
taken 5S Viral Optn spaces ind Squares have 
boc mad in Various parts Insanitarv tanks 
requiring wpproxmitcly 2 crores ¢ tt of earth 
have been filed up Tussa Road which forms 
the Southern approach to the town has becn 
widencd to 1 Ott tor a length ot one mile and 
100 tt tor a l ngth of mnmoth r mk It now 
ives a2 most x] want drive trom Chowrineh 
to Tolly gun, lo improv” the driinige ol 
this irca a 100 ft wil Fast to Wost road 
from Ballygung Rulwiy station to Chetli 
Bridy ind tor rcrowion an artificial like ot 
167 Inghas with adtquite grounds are bern, 
made 

lastly for the houwwng of th displace l 
populition the Lrust has nudcrtak n on a large 
x(a] othe following sch mes — 

Jn the curly sta, so thice blecks of chawls 
Were bDurlt im Wards Institution Street for 
persons of the poorer cligvs It was found, 
however thit the persons displiced preferred 
to take their comp osaticn aud migrate to 
gome place whem they could rect bastes ot 
their own the eliss of structuns they wer 
accustomed to live in Ihes chawly wer 
then filled ws h persons of Iumit)ed mens 
eg ‘School Wasters poor stud nts Clerks and 
persons of the artisan class As miny as 1 200 
peoylc are houscd in thes chawls th ac build 
ings including land cost Rs 244 308 and = ir 
Ict at ut very low r uts—ground floor rooms 
at Is 5 perincns m ind top tloor rooms = = cit 
Rs 6 per mensem cach 1oom measuring 12 X1. 
with a 4 ft vwerand uh in front oy ning on to a 
central passage 7 tt widk 

As th « chiwls failid to attrict the peorle 
fur whom thy were meant the Board next 
triid an cxpenment in providing sits for 
bustees Iwo sitcs with a lettible areca of 1¢ 
bighas were acquired within the ara of Mi 
niktola Municipahty, but they failed to attract 
because they wer out of ths way and w i 
eXPcinsiy A scheme is now benz carn d 
out at Parkpara in Cossiporn (hitpore Munic 
palty Her 36 bighis otf land have men 
acquind and arm b ing Iud out in building 
a tes for salc to middlc class people who will build 
their own houxs A luge park is also under 
construction in this arca 

fh rust has also bu lt a clustr of houses 
mm kerbal, Lank Lane off Beadon Street to 
house temporarily persons whose reside pres 
have b on acquiued while thcy are buildings, 
mw houses 

Finally the Trust has under construction in 
Bow Stret a number of blucks of one, two 
and thre roomed tenements capable of accuut- 
modating »00 people These are intended for 
Anglo Indians, who have been displaced in th 
arta to the Cast of Bentinck Street 

The singlk roomed tenements are just 
ready and have bien greatly in demand by thi 
people for whom they are {ntended 
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BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


Bombay is an island twelve miles long but; Bombay city grew on haphazard fines, 
very narrow and contaiming only 22 square miles | houses being added as population poured in 
altogether, but in the city, occupying little 'with thu growth of trade and without any 
more than Falf the island there lives a popu regard to town planning or the sanitary re: 
lation enumerated at 11,75,014 at the Census in| quirements of a great town Ihe price of 
1921 and actually totalling at the present;land was always comparatively high, owing 





time, according to conservative estimates, 
over a million and a quarir Bombay is, in 
aah of population, the second city of the 

ritish Cmpire Seventy six per cent of its 
people Hve in one roomed tenements A 
terrible visitation of plague in 1896 harshly 
directed attention to the insanitary conditions 
rising from overcrowding and as it was 
recognised that the task of effecting the required 
improvements was too great for the Municipality, 
a special body, termed the Trustecs for the Im 
provement of the City of Bombay, was appointed 
Jt consists of 14 membera, of whom four are | 
elected by the Municipality and one each by the 
Chambir of Commcice the Millowners Asso-' 
clation and the Port Irust, and the balance 





nominated by Government, or Sit ez 
offiero as officers of Government ‘The Board is 
presided over by a wholetime chairman 


appointed by (rovernm nt and he is also head 
of the excutive Ihe present chairman and 
members of the rust areas follows — 


Chairman— 

Mr RH A Deves, FSI 
Lx officio Trustera— 
Ihe Othcer (Commanding Bomtay District 


Mr JT P Brander tcS,J+! Collector of 
Bonibay 


Me H B Clayton, (IF, Its JP 
Municipal Commissioner for the (City of 
Bombay 


Tk 


Flected by the Corporatwn— 
Dr h | Dadachanji, 1 “ 
sic VY A labholhar, ht 
Mr Naorvji M Dumasia J P 
The Hon Mr ? C Sethoa,oBh JP 

lected by the Chamber of Cimmerce— 
Mr Hoerry 1 Gorrie, JP 

blected by the Port Sfrustees— 


Mr W HA Nethcn OBF WA, AM 
Inst Cb MIME J! 


Elected by the Mulowners’ Associatwn— 
Mr © N Wadia CIt 

Numinated by Goternment~— 
Sir Lawless Hi pper, ht, 7 P 
Dr 83 § Batlivala i M&S,TCOPS 
Dr Worshwar( Javie, J.P. 


( .3P 
OBF,JP 


VI 


The specific duties of the Trust are to con 
struct new and widen old strects, open out 
crowded localities, reclaim lands from the sta to 
provide room for «xpansion, and constrict ! 
yanitary dwellings for the poor (including the 
Presidency Police) and also at the cost of employ 
ers of labour for the labourers employed. 


to the small area of the island, and while the 
builder had only one object in view, namely, 
to collect as many rent paymg tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece of land, 
there were no proper restraints to compel him 
to observe the most ordmary rules of hygiene 
ihe result was the erection of great houses, 
somctimes five and 61x storeys high, consti- 
tuting mere nests of rooms There was no 
adequate 1(ptriction as to the height of these 
chawls or the provision of surroundimg open 
space, so that the elementary rules as to the 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder invariably erected —~ 
building extending mght up to the margins 
Of his site Consequently, great houses ac- 
commodating from afew hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms havimg no 
opening at all into the outer air 

Ibu Trust has practically reconstructed 
large artas on modern sanitary lines, but the old 
municipal by-laws having untd! recenth 
remained quite inadequate for the due control 
of private building operations by the Munici- 
pality, th. Trust have spent mullions sterling 
of public money in sweepmg away abuses, 
while unscrupulous landlords, stall unchecked, 
added in the same old manner to the insanitary 
conditions of tho place It 1s hoped that the 
amendment of the by laws, as recently settled, 
will overcome this evil of bad bulding 

Certain Government and Municipal lands 
were vested in the Trust, the usufruct of which 
it enjoys, and the rust receives a contribution 
from municipal revenues amounting to a de 
finite share in the genera! tax receipts, approxi- 
mating to 2 per cent on assessments and subject 
to no maximum Works were financed out 
of 4 per cent loans, until the war stopped 
borrowing by the Trust the loans being guar- 
anteed by the Municipality and Government, 
and the revenue of the Trust being used to 
meet interest and sinking fund charges. Short 
term Joans were raised in 1919 and 1920 at 
6 per cent interest and forthe last four years 
loans are borrowed from Government (at 
rates of interest varying between 5 per cent, 
and 7 per cent ) 


lho salient features of the Trust’s programme 
of 71 schemes as completed or sanctioned up 
to 1924 25 may be summarised as follows 

The total capital expenditure up to 31st March 
1925 was Rs 1,644 lakbsa The margin for expan 
sion is about Rs,161 lakhs The total borrow 
ings stand at Rs, 1,454 lakhs, involving interest 
and sinking fund charges of Re 87 lakhs per 
annum 


Plan of Operations. 


The work of the Trust, as epitomised by these 
figures, can be divided into two parts The 
first concerned the immediate alleviation of 
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the worst burdens of msanitation and the 
second consisted uf opening up new residential 
areas The lrust began by attacking the 
most Insanitary areas, cuttmmg broad roads 
through them Mcanwhile, large areas of good 
building land, lying idle for want of development 
works, were dcveloped and brought on the 
market, sold at remunerative rates and largely, 
built upon Instances of this development are 
the Chaupati und Gamdevi estates, the land 
overhung by Malabar Hall, tween 1¢ and the 
native city ‘These were cut up with fine new 
roads and are now neirly covered with modern 
suburban dwellings Iwoofthe most insanitary 
quarters in the midst of the city have been leve!) 
led to the ground and rebuilt in accordance with 
hygienic principles Sanitary chawls have been 
built for 36,000 persons 


The death-rate in the Lrost’s permanent 
chawls has always been considerably below the 
general death-rate in the vicmity Lhe smallest 
one room fenement on the Trust state Is 
large enough for a family of five 


The second phase of the Trusts work arising 
gradually out of the first and advancing alons 
with its later stages, consists of the development 
of & new suburban area in the north vf the 
island, beyond the pres nt city, and the con 
struction of great arterial thorouzhfircs traver 
ing the island from north to south 


During the past few veuars there has been 
an important movement towirds the esta 
blishment of co partnership housing souetics on 
the Board’s JIstite The Board  regird 
the new departure as one deserving ¢ very 
encouragement at their hands especially in 
connection withthe disposal of land in their 
suburbs in the north of the island av 1 sitts have 
been given to societis on sprcially fivourable 
terms, and have granted valuable conc*s3i0n5 to 
the Society which approached them for plots 
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on the latter agreeing to Hmuit their dividends. 
The Board have prevented, as far as possible 
profiteering on their estates, by preventing 
the transfer of plots before completion of 
buildings 


Enormous schemes for the expansion otf 
housing in the city are now passing through 
the final stages before being put mto erecution 
Government, the Improviment ‘Trust and the 
great employers of labour will ill be concerned 
iu the work and the Improvement Frust have 
floated a huge new programim, ther new 
schemes sanctioned rmpresentinzg a greater 
undertaking than all thar former schemes put 
together 


The new schimes of the Trust concern the 
northern part of Bombay Island, where large 
opportunities for suburban dc velopment offer 
themselves At Worli on the north west 
of the Island, it Dharavi on th north, and at 
Sewn and Wadali on the north cast, the 


_drust have mndertaken development schenies 


involving the acquisition and development 
of 1,455 acres, or 2 43 square miles, that 15, 
betwein 1/9th and 1/10th of the whole orca 
of the Bombav Islind 4 considerable amount 
of filling ot lowlying land  imvolved and for 
this puryose maternal from the Inlls on the 
north cast and north west of the Island wall be 
utiiscd the hills being lowered in sue) a manner 
8 to level them into desirabk building sites 
Room will be provided tor more than a quarter 
of a muilhon new vpopulition, equal to 
nearly ith of the prescnt total population 
of the city, in the three new estates when thes 
are tully devcloped and the recoupment which 
the Frust will derive from the di.posal of build 
ing sitcsupon them will rp almost the whole 
of fhe cnormous capital outlay 


Government have dccided to transfer the 
functions of the Trust to the Municipality 
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The Bombay Development Scheme in its 
widest sense bd td concerted attempts by 
the three local bodw3, the Municipality, the 
Sity Improvement Irust ard the Port Lrust 
sach working in its own sphere, and by the 
Government, to secure the rapid and adequate 
development of the city 


The Municipality 13 developing ‘various 
areas in the city viuch will result in providing 
increa-ed residential and business aucommoda 
tion dhe Matum scheme will provide mam 
avenikt runing north to south an addition to 
the 60 tect roid tront Wail to Mahon basa 
and a large number of cross couls it ums it 


ue for the health and well being of the 
tty 


Improvement Trust [he TWhprovemeot 
Frust are developing the north of thi 
Pdand on a Sarg seule completing than off 
scheme Datu Mitun.a and Sion Matun ve vel 
Cucyin. on with th ows hos alopud tu 
J009 the total wea of whi hb amounts to about 
on uinfh of the uot the whol Islind Of 
(he Jatt or the Wetliseli me wall provid) tor thie 
(hus sot people othe qicher class on th t 
face the aniddl) class on the main road and t 
laige ua for the working classes on land 


the developm nt of an at aie Which tomas be tiedumed an the naghhourlood of the mals 


possibk to house, approximatdly a population of At 


Dhacaa the scheme for removing th 


250,000 Provision has been made for a central | tanneiies and filling in the swamps tu the south 


with a frontage on th« bay and for 4 smal 
er park neat the southern end of the arta 
The main contribution of the Municipality, 
however, towards the general development 
geheme lies in the gicat water and drainage 
projecte which Jt 18 undertaking and whith are 


Womalevance Lhe Sewri Wadalla scheme is 
tutended alioost entirely for the working and 
lower widdke clisser, and the area included in 
1t will, wheu the contemplated railway connec 
tions are made, be within easy access by rall 
from Victoria Terminus. 
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Port Trust —Jht construction of the new 
cotton depot on the Wasgaon Sewir reclimition 
has bon completed and has aeased tor oth 1 
purposes the ground now occupl | by the 
Cotton Gacen 

Programme [hic works for which Gov i 
ment ane dnecth respensible ue as 1ollows — 

(a) Fac provision of ond room = tan mente 
for the wothing classes, to mect an ictual 
cNsting short ize of accommod ition as rcportcd 
by the Municipal (ommission¢r in 1919 

(0) The Bach Bay and Last Colaba Recla 
mation to reduce congestion in the busines- 
atea and providc residential accommodatior 
ald open Spaccs in the south of the Cit, 


(c) Lhe development of South Salsettc, in 
Cuding Jrombay, partly for residential an! 
partly for industrial purposes 


(2) [he provision of other industrial arcas 
at greater distunccs 


(ec) Lhe improvement of communications to 
the suburban tltas 


Ihe question of pro wd measures for the | 
velopment of bombay was und 1 the consid t 
ition of Governum nt for iminy vears | Phe 
results of the last general survey ot the ube t 
we Comtaimed in the report of the bombay 
D vdlopm nt Committ ¢ submitted im) Mav 


14 othe war made it imyos ible then to 
qury out any li hus Whoo fh wat 
hid tom to auncnd it wa tod that) won 
tO th Tu. inet as ap th Gaity. population 
dung th watoantth hich yr teat rials 
conuitions wir much wors then b tote und 
that anoe repaid 2 tor Wan sin 


Scope of Work —In a speech to the Legis 
lative Gouncuil yn Au,zust 1920, Has kau llenes 
the Govcrnor cxpluncd that) the industrial 
housing schome whack Governmcn’ consider 
id esstntial would be carried oub by them dl 
rut, iustead of boimg entrustcd to the Mum- 
cipwity or the Jmprov ment Trust, because 
ol the very heavy hhabilities which already rest- 
cd on those bodies He introduad a Bill for 
the lvy of acess of one rupec per bale on cotton 
imported into Bombay, the proceeds ot which 
would he used partly to provide additional 
revenue tor the betaine in view of its large 
programm of expeuditure, partly to meet the 
lows antiospitcd on the housing schem, and 
partl, to assist development schemes in 
Saloet te 


He announced Government's decision to 
catablish a new Development Department 
and Puractorate, which would be at once a de 
partment ot Governmcat, detiched as far as 
possible from the oidinury Secretariat and an 
executive organisation, and dcfined its dutics 
as under — 


(a) Lo carry out the Back Bay Reclamation 
Schomo and any other reclamation schc mes 
which may be iound Oecessary 10 or near Bom 
bay City. 

(6) To undertake the industrial housing 
scheme of 60,000 onc-roomod tenements tor 
the working classes in Bombay. 

(ec) To organise »jstomatically the supply 
of building m«terjals for its own work and to! 
the woths with which it is connected. 
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(2) To take over all questions relating to the 
acquisition of land in Bombav City and all 
questions regarding the utilisation of Govern- 
ment land 


(e) lo carrv out large schemes for the sy» 
tematic dvvclopment ot Salsett. — 


(1) by town planning schemes t0 be carried 
out by local authorities, and 


(vs) by the purchase of areas outright with 
a vicw to resale afttr developmicaot. 


(f) Lo secure an adequate water supply for 
the whole of Salsette when it 1» developed as 
al Urban area 


(9) lo deal with the supply and distrbu- 
tion of clectrical en rgy, both tor domestic and 
industrial purposes 1 the area outside Bombay. 


(A) Io take up the qistion of the amprove- 
In¢nt of communications to link up Bombay 
City with the arcas to be dcicloped in Salsette 
and Trombay 


He stated also thit in view of the magnitude 
oft the schinks to be undertaken Simultaneous- 
ly bv Governm ut and thc local bodics Govern 
mie nt had decided thit the finance of the whole 
scheme should be poulcd that thcy should lend 
their crcdit to the local bodice» ant appeal to 
the public for the money requircd by them as 
willas by Governinent themelyves Lhe result 
Mt this decision was the Bombay Development 
Loan of 1920) the subscriptions to which amount- 
(d to lw 95) lakhs in round figures Of this 
amount, hs 6) lakhs wer lent to the local 
bodtts, the Ealante leinz retain d by Govern 
ment btather Joan hav} no omede to th 
Jocalboodies trom advane samiad bv the ( overn 
Weatoopdndad rads dy uoaty ure 


Personnel — Lhe whol Development Depart- 
mont anchiding the Directorate. isin charge ol 
the Hon ble Mr Cowasjeu Ichangu CTR, OBE, 
a Gioutal Member or Council Lhe Director of 
Developnr ot ts in charge of the executive or 
Zvisation wd stat! subject to the ordcrs ot 
(rovernincnt lhe J puty Director, in addi 
tion to assisting the Director in cxccutive 
matters, 1s Secretary to Government in the 
Divelopment Departinent ind also Com- 
missioner tor the Bombay Suburban Division 
Which includes the ar as in dwbctte and thi 
Ambarnith taluka oun which development 
sthiuimes ate bein Carine d out 


fhe Back bay Reclamation works ind the 
Past © dubia Machamation Project are in) charge 
teh t Dnoineer (ander the Director) assisted 
by three Deputy Chaat J n.imeers one In com 
mn d clare ci the Ware Lines Section and 
tothe Quay nea handniee Station from 
which miterials fot the wall ae boing obtamed, 
one at Colaba and one tor the Dredeing Section 
This brinch i detichcd from the x¢maindcr 
ot the cnginectu,s statt 


For divdlopment works othe: than the 
rclimition the Ditcctor is Clief Lnginer 
vd is assisted by onc Supeutendims France cr 
wo Chuge of madustnial housing in bembyy and 
de vclopment works in Salst tte 


[he appointment of palette) Devdopmcnt 
Officer created miny years ago has heed absorb- 
cd in the Ditectorate, and the holder of 16 18 
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also Collector of the Suburban Distnct, and in 
charge of the staff employed on the acquisi- 
tron of land in the suburban arta As the land 
revenue survey cxisting in 1920 was not sufh 
ciently accurate tor land to be developed as a 
suburban area the whol of the Bombay Subur 
han District (exca pt the hilly area in the north 
east which contains the Pawu Vehar and 
Tulsi lakes) was surveyed on the 330 foot scale 
4 more detailed survey on 1 scale of 40 teet to 
an meh has aso hen completid tor the bua 
ing areas situited on hoth sides of the B BoA 
( I Railway trom Bandra to north of Andheri 
and also tor parts of northern Trombay These 
survey al maintain d up to date by a staff 
under the control ot the Collcctor 


The Development Diuectorate chawls are in 
charge ot the Special Officer who is undt1 the 
direct control of th Ducctorate 


The Government of India have appointed a 
special Audit ind Accounts Ofhcer for the 
Bombay Development Scheme and have 
authorised his appointment i» Deputy Finanei.s) 
Adviser and the appointment ot the Deputy 
Controller of Currency as Financiil Adviser 
to the Development Department 


“IR LAWLESS HEpprrR, Kt JP Ihrector of 
Dv elopment 

RD Brin CIF, ICS Dputy Director 
ot Development, Secretary to (roverninent 
Development Department and Commissioner 
Bombay Suburbin Division and ‘ettl ment 
Commussione: and Director of land Records 
Bombay Suburban Division (also holds the 
appointment of Iand Manager) 

H §5T.C Smita JP. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Development Department 
Secretary to the Development Duirectorate 
and Assistant (ommuisstoncr, Bombay Subur 
ban Division 

H A Ecet, MICE, Chief Fnygineey 
Reclamation Branch 

« M O Rogxke CIL,MB! bik AM 
1(.E Deputy Chicf Lngincer Reclamation 
Branch 

« R Bems Deputy Chief Engineer Reclima 
tion Branch 


BILLINGTON, Deputy Chief Engine 
Reclamation Branch 
W. H THomas AX GI AMICI }xecu 


tive kngineer Projects 

W.ER. ANDERSON Executive Enginccr Recla 
mation Branch 

(x D KUNDAJI M KR San T (lond) 4MULES 
(Grlags ) Marine Suiscyor 

T Harvis, Ws MIC 4 Supeuntending 
Engineer, Housing and Suburban Circle 


The average cconomic rent of the chawls woke out apploximatel, to Rs 
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A LENNOX SPTANION MIME MIFER M 


Am SME MTl1 (fndia) Elcctrical and 
Mechanval Tngineer (on leave) # W 
Witson, ANIC I AMI}T k xe 


Cutive khetual Kngincer ta Govcrnment 
Public Works Departmint (in addition to 
his own duts 4) 

W K CAaLpwhit Laccutive Lugincer Mecha 
ical and Matcuals Division 

A Hamip F Sc, Faecutive Engineer Bombay 
Housing Division 

T A PEREIRA [xt utive Fnpineer Andhert 
ind Suburbin Sanitary ant kuili Trombay 
Divisions 

RiO S4HIB Po S BARISHNASAMI ALLAR Exe 
cutive Fngmecr Bombay Housing Sanitary 
Drvision 


h R Doctor tS!) PTcb AMEE Asap 
tant Tand Manag | 
“ WM BHARUCHA BA Collector Bombav 


Suburban Jnatrict and Silsette Dev lopment 
Othear = (Also Supruntendent Bombiy Sub 
Utban Survey and land Recoids Bombav 


Aulitani Binance 


fo RB Laytor Jes 
(xOVEL NM ut 

SM lL Bean Deputy kinanaa Adviser to 
(rovernment and Audit ind Accounts Ofhcer, 
Bombiy Development Scheme 


Vili ary Lands S hene. 


Colonel KR, 51 7 GILLESPIE CIL OBI 
Secretary, Board of Control and Chet En 
~zineer 


} Walker } vecutive P nomeer 
I ¢ Dan BA ERSA 

WIS? (acting) 

Iudustrial Housiug —In Bombiy] City 
ipart «=o from) =osemc) omuno: schemes affecting 
Governuicnt properties the work of the Directo 
rate consists of Industrial Housing and the 
Bath Bav Ra chamition = =ohere arefour housing 
schemes in pro.ress and trovernment have 
decided thit till these ire complete additional 
land ip not tot taken up for industrial housing 
ind further new schemes are not to be embirked 
o without Covernment approval The sch mes 
which ar now jyractically comple aie as 
follows 

1 Naigaum 42 chiwls 

2 Delrale Road 32 chiwls 

3 Work 121 chiwls « 

4 Sewn 12 chawls 

Out of the 16,044 tenements practically ready 
for occupation about $ M0 are already occupied 
Provision has been made for shops in the chaels 
at Worli, Naigaum and S¢wri 


finanual Adviser. to 


PS? AMII 


16 per month 


per tenement, but the rents actually chaiged are as tollown — 


DeJ wh 

Road, 
Ry a 
Ground floor rooms 9 8 
First floor rooms Ss Jo 0 
Second and third floor rooms 10 8 


Naigaum Work be wil 
Rs a Rs a Rs a 
8 8 6 & & 8 
9 0 7 0 8 8 
® 8 7 8 8 8 





eS a agea SeaTac 
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On this basis there is an annual loss of Hs 154 
lakbs which is being met from the cotton cess 


Owing to a large numbe1 of chawls rcmaining 
vacant an expermment 15 being made ot con 
verting one chawl into two and thice roomed 
tenements at tach ot the chawl centren at 
Delish Road Naigaum and Work 


Reclamation —As regards Back Bay the 
Quarry has bien equipped fora continuous out 
put of 2,000 tonsa day, the product varying 
from crushed stone and ordinary rubble to blochs 
Welghing up to 10 tons Jhere 1s through rail 
Way communk ation to the Marine Lives section 
and this has been extended to the Colabs suction 
At Marine Lines 7,980 feet of the wall mass 
Contr tt on a rubble bank, have bcen completed 
and the first section of the wall at Colaba 2,000 
fect of Mass concrete built directly on the rect 
18 completed ihe remainder of the wall 
at the Colaba end will consist of mass Concrete 
built on a rubble mound as at Marme J mes 
9,723 feet of this rubble mound has keen com 
pleted ind the extension of the concrete wall 
has betn completed up to 9714 feet A Cross 
will to torm the first compartment tor filling 
has becn completed at Colaba and the filling 
was colnmenced at Colaba and ibout 12 06 435 
cubie yards of material have been deposuted 

Salsette. Inbsalctt the widen, an! tir 
macadaming of the surtact has been completed 
in the greater portion of the Bandra Andheri 
Road ‘The Molad Marve Road, including the 
construction of a bridge has been completcd, 
While the first secticn of the Kolwida Borla 
Road which will aflord dncct road communica 
tion between Bombay ind Jrombay has also 
eco finished =Quarrying and reclamation 
woiks have been carried out at Gilbert Holl 
Andher! and progiess hus becn made in town 
planning schimes Ihe development scheme 
ut Khar, between the hhar station and the sta 
hnown ah Khir Mcdel Suburb iwnd a small 
scheme at (hayel Roid Bandia have been 
workid out IJhes. provide tor abcut 83 
and 140 building jlots  resyectrely = the 
Khar railway stition has been opencd to 
traffic and mest ot the roads in the developed 
portion of the Ahar scheme have Loan construc 
tds Mast ot the plots in the Chapel Road 
Scheme in which alloads have been constructed 
have been sold, while at Alar also mast of the 
plots in the resadentaal area cCmmyprsed in one 
out of the two secters so fat developed, have 
etn #0 Preparations aim bang madc to 
develop the remain, two sectors m this scheme 
ind it 15 hoped that plots for rcsidential purposes 
in these sectors will be av ulable for sale shoith 
A small develop ment scheme fol an area ot about 
) wre oan Dand» village has uso becn worked 
out and it Ww ylots therem have so tar been 
sold = AJ roads m the scheme hiv been com 
pkted Wath the completion of the Pnrnet 
Koad extension through the Salsette Catholic 
(ooptrative Hounmg Soccty » land th woth 
mn oregard to which will be cared out shortly 
there wall be oa direct communication Letween 
the handta rulway station and the scheme 
urea, which at w expected will meréeane the 
populainty of this aica which is quite Clow to 
fhe sea lave roads have been completed 
in the residential acheme in hirol North An 
jpdustrial ares at kurla-Kirol, for smaller 
industries, has been provided One plot was 


| Mga 
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sold therem 101 a amall match factory which 
has been erected and brought into use The 
Water supply schemes for Santa Cruz and Juhu 
aud the additions and alterations to the An 
dhet; Water Supply Scheme have becn complet 
td <Alrangements are also being made for 
water supply to Vale Parle and khar 


In Jrombay the schemes m hand are (3) 
lrombay North hast whxh 1s mtcnded to 
}rovidc tor (@) a nc w municipal slaughter houx 
tannirieg dye works and other noxious trades 
Wlich ou.ht to be removed from the City (0b) 
4% separati arca for mulch cattle stables  (c) 
1enidential aicas tor the people employed in the 
tanncmes, «te and (i) ‘Irombay North West 
Which 1s mtended to provide a residential area for 
the lower middle class on good land surrounding 
on three sides the existing Chembur village and 
extending to the south and east 

Jn Jiombay North West the development of 
In atea Of Low vy act 3 known as Chembur frarden 
Suburb to yiovide about 450 buildmg plots, 
has been worked out in detail So tar about 
-) plots hay teen actually developed by the 
(onstLuction of road» wd provision of a piped 
watcr supply out otf which ~~ plots have been 
disposc i of 4 jyassenger scrvits between 
kutla ani ¢h mburirun by the G £ P Railway 
an iiswWell patienased especially in the morn 
and ¢senings The earth work tor the 
xtension of the hn from Chembur to Trombay 
has be n completc 1 as tar 1» Mandala Station 
whi h wall serve the now tiunnery area The 
fillinzin of the tannery ait i has been completed 
and pendin,, setthkment of the question of the 
removal ot this trade trom the Island of Bombay, 
the work of constructing ro.ds dramage water 
suyyly ete im the areca has been postponed. 

The alsctte Trombay Railway runs from 
Anikh to Kurla and then through the Shahar 


area lying letween the tu PF and 
BL &CT Railwiys to Andher: Lh rauwavy 
is now complete as a single line except 


for the bridge over the GIP Ry at Kurla, 
the construction or which is in progress through 
the agency of the GIP Rulway Company 
[le main oljects of the rulwiy ire to bring 
stone tor roid making m Sulsette from the 
quarts in Jrombay and to provide 2 tramway 
gcrvice to open up the areas through which 1¢ 
passes which are at jreseat without an} means 
of communication As road making im dalsette 
Iwan abcyance owing to the yrevailing stagna- 
tion in the land market, the Ime 1s not required 
tor stone traffic at present, but proposals art 
under consideration for running a tramway 
leervace between Andheri ind Kurla and even- 
tuilly to Anik when the brdge wv Kurla 1s 
completed 
in oder to help people of modeiate 
means to become owners ot theirhomcs Govern 
ment have sanctioned a schcme of fnancial 
assistance to intending purchasers of plots 
in the residential schemes of the Development 
| Directorate The tssntial fcature of this 
scheme is that Government will advance, at 
6 per cent interest, a sum equal to jth of the 
cost of land and ¢ the cost ot the building 
which it 18 intended to erect the advance being 
repsyable in instalments spread over a period 
not ¢xceeding fifteen years Another a heme 
fot pirmanent Government selvants on shghtly 
easie: terms has abo been sanctioned 
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Industrial Town —The Ambernath Develop 
ment Scheme aims it creating a new township 
to establish industries with all modern fac 
thes Durmg the vear no further sates were 
sold at Ambernath The approach roads to alt 
existing factor: s were completed tozethar with 
a road conn ctu t Amtcrnith Station with the 


halvan ft aidlayw Road = Roids to stift bun- 
galows ard workmens quarters hive beco 
flushed lic ¢ustin, S wige arangements 


ale by means of « pti tanks but a small actrvat- 
ed sludzc plant has bern installed w an export 
ment, and au successtul will prcbably be vAtend 
td to lealwith the sewage otth aa Amurkct 
to serve the residents ot th out his also been 
provided The GIP Rulwy are runnin. 
a shuttle service Letween Kalyan ind Badlapur 
With a good number ol pissenatrs ind ate 
Cousidering the question of rom d lin, Amer 
nath stitiun to dei with the tratt« of the 
factories An arterial siding f r the factories 
ig Uso) oOltine) «6oarranted) «oF vy othe Rutwas 
(ompuany 


The witcr scheme as located at) bidlapur 
v9 nies 11cm Ambeinath Statign The woerls 
comprise (4) A birrage waiesthe Ulhas River 
about 1% miles from the railway staticn which 
has been compkted (by) A set of FE aterscn 
rapid filters to iilter thrice malin gulons © 
water daily (c) Protection will for the Ulhis 
1ft hank Dum. the vear toy amin ct 
system tor th supply of tt: d witr wa 
bron ht ito us 


A small pow r station uppl dct 
for 1unmiuz the po oumiun at pumpin 
fadlipur int tho ofactems on th 
plant has becn sy bud ont that at 
Pe supplant fo stoulioo ruth 
disc ip the tutu 


n,\ 
plat at 
waeod 
my ea ats 
Loman! 


Military Lands —Arrinz mouts have becn 


made with the Government of India involving 


the relinqoishment by the military authoritie 
of practically ali the land they hold in the J ort 
area ‘Lhe services displiccd are to be rein 
stated partly at Deolali and partly ut Coluta 


Bombay Development Scheme 


where the military area is to be mereased by 
about 247 acres at the southers end of the Back 
Bay Reclamation. Lhe Government of India 
have to pay the Government of Bombay for 
this land, and this payment and the cost of new 
buildings, etc , due to the removal of the imili- 
tary from the lort are to be covered by the 
sale ot the land to be vacated A large area ol 
land on the Pilton Road I state (iormerly the 
old Palton Road Lincs) has been sold to the 
Bombay Muniipality§ A tcw plotea on tie 
state ind anotler in Carnac Road have als> 
becn sold) = Lhe plits avvaiible for sale in the 
Mazayon Detence Yard site hive all been sold 
while the smuillsitc known as the Old Silutin. 
battary site situated at Strind Street on the 
Hautlour Face south ot the Apollo Bunder 
wis seld to the Port Jrust tor road widening 
Ihe oldtown bDirrichs m the Tort hove been 
sold to the Jombay Muntayp ality in connection 
with its Hoarnty Read ballud Jaci Scheme 
New Indiin Intantry Fines ut Carne,y Lines 
noar Marin Panes Now odndiin Intantry Paints 
it Dolih th tamporusy Woohani al toinsport, 
Dyct ut Colaba th marned off rs quartets 
atdcaluba the Pilet banda iats it Colabaind 
the putas forth © nerd) Ofte ¢ © snmioind 
mm, tLombiv Dati t at €claba hiv been 

mlt t Cth nw daplavs Ppt at 
froambay ond th om ow baunkdin. tor ANaxathary 
tor Ho ad uetters at Warm dam oar ound t 
Construction ihe bombay Miltary Taurds 
S hom ain ¢harege ol a bord of Contre! Consists 
iu. olthe Dinctor of Develop ment in tthe Gene 
rul Offeer Comman tinzg bombay District The 
Audit and Accounts Ofhaar JTombiy Develey 
ment S heme a5 also JTainancial Adviser und 
Audit Othe prov the Military bands S houe Uh 
stiff emploved on this scheme do not form 
put atthe Devdopment Directorate: but work 
in the Same building and im conju tion with 
the Inrecterate As mulitasy dand Teécom s 
ready tor dispesal it 19 handed cver ly the 
rait ary authorities tothe Bombiy ¢ ove rnment 
and actin ain repard to ite di posal is taken by 
the [evelopment Directorife under the orders 
(1 Government 
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Lhe administration of the affairs of the exeludid from the tables) are shown in the fol 
larger porte (Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, lowing table — 


Rangoon and Chittagong) 1s vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose 
Ihev have wide powers, but ther proceedings 
are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government 
At all the porta the Luropean members con- 
atitute the majority and the Puard for Rangoon 
consista mainly of European members 


The income, expenditure and capital debt 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
six principal ports managed by ‘rusts (Aden is 


Income =i xpendl | Capital 
tur Debt 
Rs Rs Ks, 


Calentta | 2,60,44 027/2,62,05 931,16, 38,40,607 
Bombay =| 2,69,4,577/2 71,26,397/22,24 13 004 
Madras 29,84,285| 28,23,815! 1,46,69,610 
| Karachi 70,48,093) 61,03,129) §,85,80,000 
Rangoon 73 35,291 66,568,480) 8,78, 72,22 3 
Chittagong 6,41 654) 4,15,4741 4 08 649 


The Indian Ports. 
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CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows :— 


Appointed by Government.— 
Mr. 8. C. Stuart-Wilham, Chairman. 


Nominated by Government.—Mr. C. W. A. 
Carroll, (Agent, Rengal-Nagpur Railway), Mr. G, 
L. Colvin, ¢.B., (.M.G., D.8.0. (Agent, East In- 
dian Bly.), Col. @. R. Hearn, c.L¥., (Agent, 
“astern Bengal Rly.), Mr. G.$. Hardy, 10.5., 


Mr. 1. H. Elderton, Deputy Chairman and | (Collector ot Customs) and Captain K. V. Whish, 


Secretary. 


Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. — 
Mr. 8. I. Gi Indus, M.L.c., (Messrs. Gullander~ 
Arbuthnot & ('c.), Mr. P. Parrot, M.5 C., (Mcssts 
Kilburn & Co), Mr. Keuneth Camphell, MLC, 
(Messrs. Shaw Wallace & (‘o.) Mr.T. W. Dowding, 
(Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.). Sir Wilham 
Curric, M.L.C., (Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie 
& co Mr. J, Ried hay, (Messrs, James, Finl 
& Uo.), 


Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association— | 


Mr. J. }'. Snaith, (Messrs. Hamilton & Go.). 


Elected by the Bengal National Chamber 0} 
Commerce.— Mt. J.C Banerjee. 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 


Caleutta.—Raja Reshee Case Law, O.LE., 


O.B.E., R.LM. 
The principal officers of the Trust ate— 
Traffic Manager.—Mr. W. A. Burns. 
Chief Accountant.—Mr.N.G. Park, (va. 
Chief Engineer —Mr. J. McGlashan, mu. Lust. 


a’ | CE. 


Deputy Conservator.—Commander E. A. 
'“onstable, RN. 
Medical Officer —Lt.-Col. H. 8B, Steen, 


LM.S, 


Consulting Engineer and London Agent.—Mr. 


lJ. Angus, M. Int. ©.E. 


{he trafbe figures and the income of the ‘Lrust forthe last twelve years arc as follows :— 

















Docks. Jetties. {Nett tonnage 
Year. of shipping 
cotering the | Income, 
Gcneral )Coal Lapor | Imports. Imports. Port. 
; Export. | We ee ea dle ee 
| Tons, | Tons. | | Rs. 
191s-L4 “4,241,589 | 3,017,180 "614,876 1,186,797 1 4,256,957 1,51,25,435 
1914-14 V2L,000 2,053,500 | TOOLS | WT Ges B714,04+ 1, 44,090,049 
1915.16 1,054,985 | 610,645 { oT0,u97 Tos dal | 2.07,795 | 1,59,35,456 
1916-17 1,185,109 1,04, 02s | 444,210 HS6, 010 =, 01,650 | 1,97,25,432 
1917-18 Oo, 142 1,014,993 | Sods bi sove 2.054, 011 | 1,58,39, 170 
LO18-19 J D087, 762 6 1,355,28> ! 62,403 N79, 300 | 3.292.462 | 1,90,59,513 
LOO-2U | b,ldu,t79 | 2 264,970 645,060 | Wor 40 | 294,046 | 2,93,55,614 
1920621 (1183719 | Sanud00 | ALT | bns,000 | 4,017,514 | 2,66,08,003 
LU2t-22 V74,753 1,680,222 , 097,06] O2Q2,411 , 3,448,021 | 2,19,17,042 
1922-23 | 1,414,160 1,174,041 | 304,100 , 680,053 3,006,,223 | 2,64,70,522 
1923-24 . 3,722,305 | 1,325,801 | 221,035 | 761,920 | 3,621,248 | 2, ,60,89,027 
1924-25 ~.| 1,779,054 1,495,915 | 20,412 , 871,714 | 3.343.788 | ” 78,235,364 
BOMBAY. 


Bosarp or TRusrts.—Nominalad by Quieet- 
went—ir. W. Ti. Reilson, 0.B,k., M. mpt, ¢.0., 
Mui, Mech, ¥, Chairinan), Sir Liwlesa Hepper, 





Kt., Ms. H. B. Clayton, O1.b., 1.0.0. Captam | Sir Lroest Jackson, Kt, (14k. 


1. J. Headlam, cs 1, C.a.4., 1.8.0., REM, The 
General Officer Commanding, Bomhavy District, 
Mr. R MeLean, Mr, A. M. Gicen, PC, and 
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Elected by the Chamber of Commerce—Mr. F © 
Annesley, Mr A k Grzham, Sir Leslie Hudson 
Kt ,Mr D J MacGihyray Mr T & Cunning- 
ham and Mr ¥ A Grintham 

Elected by the Indian Merchani*’ Chamber —8ir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt, CIE MBE 
the Hon'ble Mr Munmohandas Kimj1 Mr Lalji 
Naranji, Mr Mathuradas hanji Mattan 
and Mr Lakhmidas Rowjee Tairset 

Elected by the Munirzaltty—The Hon ble 
Mr Phiroz ( Sethna oBF, and Mr Fazal 
Ibrahim Rahmtulli 


Elected by the Wilotrers 
Mr N B Saklatvala CIE 

The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust — 


Dy Chairmin, W R S Shirpe 
SECRETARY © DIL PARTMENT 
bala i Rat Jot 


Au secretary N MM Morr 4; Dep ti 
Secret sry,1 B Hawhins P bn AS Bahre 
BA (Hon) (Cantab) Head Cle} J D Mhitre 


CHIEF ACOOUNTANT S DEPARTMENT 

Chief Acctt, C P Gay Deputy icctte |‘ } 
Pereira, BA ,and W D Read isst 4c tts, WL 
McDonnell and B 8 Twkhud JI, /r 
{sstt icett R O Colher Erpenit re {edit r 
H W pcott Cashe NR Gidh Ry dud Inspec 
ins A N Moos W Casting and R € Puilais 
Supdts Stores Accounts Krirh O Hyde 
Supdt , Establishment branch \ D Joz 


CHIEF LNGINEFR S DrPARLMENT 
Chef Engineer J McClure MIC 4g Deputy 
(hef Engineer A HaleWht MA AMICE 
Executue Engineers C W Waris MICE B ( 
Rowlandson and} G Carron MICH Sento 
fosistant Engrecis G |} Jerry, AMILF 
F J Green BS (Hin) AMIE ind AXG 
Milne AMILE, Lng meer ny tenstants E J 
Everett AMIET & J 4 Rolfe Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Enpnee 1 B Hawkin 
Vechanieal Supdt B McMurray MIME {sat 
Vechanical Surdte B B McGregor E_ 4G 
Bowers, AMI #F BC Sharje,8 J Watt 
and W O A Joung Chief Foreman, A C 
&trcllev, MIM ARE 
Docks MANAGER’S DEPARTMENT 

Docks Vanager © N Rich, 84 , Dep ity Docks 
VYanagers,t A Borigssow W G H Templ ton, 
and F Seymour Wuiidiams, Depuly Vanage) 
(Office), P A Davie Asst Docks Managers 
lst and 2nd grade E C Jolley E H P Row 
A Mathos E Walsh Nusserwanjce Jejee 
bhoy F J Warder Bustomjee Shapurjee, 
D I Lynn and C W_ Bond, Cash 
Supermsor Frank Cordeiro Office Assistant 
»P B Fenner, Cashier Robert Fernandes 


RAILWAY MANAGER'S DITARTMFNT 
Railway Manager J R Reyno'ds CIF ,VD 
Deputy Ry Managers 1) G Mearns, E G | 
Lilley, BA andA F Watts dgsietant Radway 
Managere » G N Shaw, H A Gaydon, and 
M 8 Ratnagar BA (Hon) LLB Probahoner, | 
E W Patrick Nadir Asstt Trafic Supd! C k 

Chard, Office Supdt W H Brady 
Port DEPARTMERT 
Port Officer, Capt H Morland, RIM FRG 


Association — 
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K John on Dock Master | GQ Warland, Senvor 
Asst Doch Mast r C Haile dest Dork Waste: 
H Birch Berthing Vasters W J Barter H I 
Lddows, Douglas Broady Lozsdal and J 
Morton Prince sand Victoria Docks, Dock Mas 
tes G J Chambers (Victoria Dock), and 3 G 
Butchart (Princ ’s Dock) 4sef Dock Masters 
J A Puddingtonand W Ek Rivers, Berthing 
Vasters W h Bigg, G |} Kedge Port 
Deptt In peto J Munster Office Supdt , Moses 
Samuel 


2 AND AND ] UNDBRS DEPAPTMENT 


Manager | H Tavlor PASI MROSI 
Depuly Vanage:, B © Durant Office Supdl 
W OBrien 48st VWanagers § J @Clunkett 
W H Cummings and ¢ P Watson Chef 
Inspector G C  Bitt nberg Herl Clerk 
D A Pereira 


CONTROLLER OF SIORI 


( ontroller of Stores, H 1 ees 
W oJ Wilson 2nd Assistant 
Office S ipdt, B ¥ Dividson 


MFLICAY DFPARIMENT 

Admunistratue Medical Offver, Dr W Nunan 
BA MD BOh Medical Oficess Dr F D Bana 
MB MROSB Port Trust Dispensirs  F rince 
Dek Dr A D_ hkharkhanawalla MBBS 
Wadala Dicpcnsary 

The revenue of the Trust in 1924 25 amounted 
to Rs 27872,502 The expenditure amounted 
to Rs 2,78,32,608 The net surplus on the 
years working was Raq 39,844, which has becn 
met from the Revenue Reserve funl, the 
balance of which at the close of the year amount 
ed to Rs 690,002 The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Rs >1,76,276 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of the yea: 
amounted to Rs 22 69,10 467 


The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated J>9 crores in value 


The following statement shows the number of 
steam and square rigged vessels which during 
recent years have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls and pud dues 
excluding those which have remained for un 
roading and loading in the harbour strram —- 


DitaAltTMENT 


laf issistant 
G F Dooley, 


Year Number Tonna,c¢ 
1907-08 1,477 2,678,846 
1908-00 1,474 2,638,303 
1909-10 1,611 2,747,770 
1910-11 1,589 2,866,623 
1911-12 1,519 2,767,913 
1912-13 1,666 2,026,506 
1913-14 1,579 8,135,597 
1014-15 1,880 4,417,085 
1915-16 1,704 3,980,722 
1916-17 ‘ 2,112 6,031,672 
1917-18 2,060 4,746,578 
1918-19 2,058 4,626,846 
1919-20 2,164 4,874,820 
1920-21 2,020 4,589,627 
1921-22 2,123 4,805,968 
1922-28 1907 4,429 268 
1923 24 2,044 4,661,904 
1924 25 1,890 4,500,686 

The two dry docks were occupied aug 


8,72 ,Asat Port Oftier Comdr L W B T |the year 1924-25 by 198 vessels, the tote 


Torbott OBE RIM Harbour Master W OH 


tonnage amounting to 677,289 tong which was 


Hoseason, Alerandra Dock Semor Dock Master H | less than the previous year by 51,052 tons, 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karach) are as follows — 
Chatrman —J B $& Thubron, CIE 
Appointed bu Gomrnment | D Talkaki 
(Collector ot Customs Karachi) A I 
Sleigh (Divisional Supcrintendent North 
Western Rulwiy), Major G@ N) Buckland 
D880 (D 4 QM G Sind Rajpntana 
District) A S Cumpb H (Agent Imperial 
Bank ot India, Karachi 


flected by the Aaracht Chamber of Conn 
( € Pemetriadd (Rat Trathers) R 
Bixter (Mackinnon Machen71 Co) 
F Clavtor oT (blennn, Shaw a Co) 
Vo 4 Fearson (konbs, borh | Campbill 4 
tc td) 


Tle ted by the Inluin Merchants’ 4, > .¢tron 
Harchandrar Vihbindis 6171 Wa 
Shivratin ( Mohita 

Lhited by the Buyers & Shippas Chan be 
Jamshad No OR M htt Hardas J ay 

flected by the Karachi Utne pahty  Goolam 
Hus in khas-im 

Ihe Principal Officers of the Tiust are — 
Port Offic aptun H M Silmond ¢ 14 


1M 
Se retiry anil Trafic Manajer ~-T 


Downk OFF 


ce 
J 


7 


Chef Accountant—B <A Inglet, BA, 


CA 
Chef Engineer —T H L Coad, M INST 
Ck 


Deputy Chef 
Trench 


Chu f Storcheepe 1 9 Thadani 


The Revenue receipts ind expenditure of the 
Port ot Karachi for the year 1924 2> were as 
under — 

Revenur receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs 8161 269 F xpenditure, 
Rs 65,93,64> Surplus BR} © ~~ ~~ Reserve 
fund Rs 34,176 3 

Jhe number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the ve ir 1924 2», erchusive of vessels put 
bach ind ftshiug boats was 3565 with a tonnage 
ot 2,469 362 iazunst 647 with 3 tonnage of 
2 436,17) 11 1923 24 1 036 steamers of al! hinds 
enterc 1 the Tort with a tonnage of 2,726,923 
aginst 940 ini 2 37 36 resp ctively in th 
previous year Of the alove 839 were of Bri 
tish nationality 

Imports in luding coat linded at the ship 
Whirves during th vear totalled 485137 
tone against 362,243 In the [revious year 
‘Total shipments trom the shop wharves were 

2,970 209 tons in 1924.5 agunst 1,412 134 


Lngnceer-—H A IL 


ltons in 1925 24 


MADRAS. 


rh following gentlemen arc the Trustecs of | 
the Port ot Madris — 
Oft ids —Brilfori fe lb OBL, WINS 
CF MITER Chiuninin and @inef Pnoan or, 
( R Wathins B41 tt ( He tor f 
Customs) and Capt ( R Campbell, nSo 
MVO,BI¥M (Presid nes Port Offeer) 


Von-Officual, —(1)  Nomandel by Govern 
menim-A A fiz M INST CE MT} 
(Ind), B ( Scott, (2) J presentiny 
Chamlkr of Conmere Milrax—I ‘MM 
Ross Su Tanks Simpson, © FP Wood 
hounmth hay 03) A pre nt np Southern 
India Chambs ff Commerce Malt 
MR Ry Divan Bahalur G. vindas 
Chatubhoojadis Garu Mc bn My 


(t Muthaa Chettiaa ht MLa, (4) Re- 
presenting Mairi Lrades Asyoci uum — 
R J ¢ _Robaitsonand H NV Brown (9) 
Repres nttny Southern Indit Shin ani Ivle 
Merchants Assorrution WR Kv Rao 
Bahadur M Jalasundarim Nayada Garu 
Repersenting Mairas Pr ce qoods March ints 
Assovation Svcd Lsut Sainb Rahidur 


Prinipal Off r ar Dv Chief Fngineer 
W okvth AMI¢ FO Mechameal Fneimeer 
IW Van Assistant W chanical and 
Fictricil Ingimer, € t & Carohn 
BA BAL IJvcutne Fnganer WR P3 
Riu Sihibh Ganapati hudwa Avargal BA 
R( ¥ Assistint) Enginerr WR Ry 
\ Davininia Kamith Avargal BA BF 
Ilrafbc Winant 7 G lord Assistant 
Crafhe Maninis FW Storke = =ant 
hams Chane Chit Accountant S Nara 
vant Iyr MA, Mana.r and <Accoun 
tant WR Rs Ru Sahib 5S) Seshatva 
dvarzul Offic Manager J 1 Pinto 


‘Lhe receapts during the vear of the Port Trust 
on Revenue account trom all sources were 


- Rs 33,903,121 as azainst 20,84 255 in 1923 24 and 


the gloss expenditure out of revenue Was 
Ra, 20 83,879 During the vear 674 vessels with 
an azzregate tonnage of 2,190 111 tons called 
at the port against last yoars figure of 606 
vessala of 1,983,734 tons 


RANGOON. 


lhe personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Tort of Rangoon 18 comprised of the following 
thirteen members — 


ippointd by Goucrnment Maov A Cheri 

Cir (Chairman) Captain 4 St Bowden 
RIM (Principal Port Officr) Messrs TL 
Houldey, MLC t¢s (Chairman Ranzoon 
Development Irust) {1 L Bovd (Collector 
ot Customs Rangoon) | St BA (Oftg 
Commissioner, Rangoon (orporation) 
Messrs, J R PD Glawott MIC G K 
Campbell and Maung Thwin 


Elected by the Kurma Chamber of ( ommerce~ 
Sr Adam B Ritche At MLC (Vier- 
Chairman), Wisers JW Richardson, 
W T Henry and J R Tuner 

Flected by the Rangoon Trades 4ssocutton — 
Mr 1 L Goodhih CIb ,MLC 


Principal Officers are — 


Secretary —H Leonard 
Chief Accountant--D H James, AC.A 


Chef Engineer —E C, Niven, M Inst 
cr 
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Deputy Consercutor-—H G G Ashton, DSO 

Traffic Manager — H. Cooper 

Superviendent of Stores —Vacant 

Adminutratwe Medual Oftcer—Dr ( G 
(row KIH,IMD 


The receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account of the Port of Rangoon in 1924 25 were 
astollow» — 


Rs 
Receipts “8 07,040 
Expenditure 78,08 336 


The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs 3,80,36,320 Against this should 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project 


be set the total of the balance (including invest 
, Ments at cost) at the credit of the different sink 
ing funds, namely, Ra 1,26,22,504 


The totalsea borne trade Of Rangoon during 
tha year was 4,606,116 tons of which 1,260 046 
tons Wereimports, 4,336,513 tons exports and 
8,657 tons transhipment. The tonnage of goods 
dealt with at the jettics and toreshore for inland 
vessels during the year amountcd to 804,171 
tons ‘Lhe total numbcr ot stcamers (eachuding 
Governincnt vessls) cotermng the Port was 
1,407 with a totil nett registered tonnage of 
3,674,092, being an increise of 22 steamers and 
an increase of 165,994 tons over the previous 
year 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Lastern Bengal lIving on the 
right bank of the river Kurnafuli at 1 d stance 
ot 12 miles from the sea, wis already an impor’ 
ant port in the sixte.nth conturs when the 
Portuguese gave 1t the name of Porto Grande 

rhe construction ot the Assam BenZal Rail 
wiv has facilitated the transport of tradc with 
49gam and kastern Bengal for which the Port 
ot Chittagong 1» the natural outlet 

The chief exports are ter and jute and 1m- 
ports piece Zoods salt,ol and machinery 


Pour Tpapi 29.4 2) hs (in Jikhs) 
Imports 106 16 
} xports ,() >) 
{ OASTING TRADE 19 4-09 Rs Qu likhs) 
Imports 199 76 

Exports : » 15111 


Tort Commissiomrs JI N Roy, Bar at law, 
OB} ({hiurmin + A BSBachse 1C8 Vate- 
Chammin G 4A hayley VD & C Satyawad, 
wii€ PM Hurrwpon Mi¢t B JI Corcoran 
M1¢ 4 2B Slater Rar Upendra Lal Rav 
Buhidut BT Khan ‘Simb Moulvi Abdul 
Rohomanu Dubish 


Port Officer and Secretary tc the Port Commi- 
stoners Commander H W 3B Livesay, 
oB! RIM 


Port Fnrnyneer—W P Shepherd Barron, 
AW Inst (CF 


Ves is of 20 fect driu.ht cin be accommo- 
diated dumng the greater part of the year at 
tour jettics which are fitted with modern equiy 
Inent and capable of quich des} atch 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


Thc question of the creation of a harbour at 
Vizagapatam, to supply an outlet for a large ara 
of fertile country hitherto undeveloped and with 
out suitable access to the outside world, was 
lately brought to the fore through a report to 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company by thx ir 
consuiting engineers, Sir John Wolfe Barry, 
Lyster and Partners This report, which was 
based on personal inspection, upholds the practi- 
cability of creating, at no very extravagant 
cost, an inland harbour to which arcess would 


be maintained by two breakwaters projecting © 


fato the sea, and by dredging a channel to the 
depth (in the first instance) of 24 feet A 
deep water quay would be provided, 1,00 fect 
in knugth with a possibility of supp ing further 
accommodation jn the future Tho proposals 
made in this report were carefully gone into 


practicable gap in the barrier of the astern 
(shats, is formed by nature to bk the outlet 
of the Central Provinces, from which a con- 
sidcrable amount of trade has taken this 
route in th past,even with the {mperfect com 
munications hitherto available A _ necessary 
complement of the scheme would be the con 
struction of the proposcd ralwav from Parva- 
tipuram to Kaipur which with the cadstin, 
coast line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, would 
make a large and rich arca tributary to the 
proposed port, and obviate the long and cx 
pensive circuit by Calcutta Alink would also 
be supplicd in thc most direct route to Rangoon 
from Kurope by wiy of Bombay, while from 
in imperial point of view the posible provision 
of a fortificd port on the long and almost tn- 
protected str tch of coast between Coloinbo 


at site by representatives both of the Con | and Calcutta is held to be a consideration of 


sulting Lnogmeer and of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway and working plans have been prepared 
so that there might be no delay in starting work 
when funds became available for the purpovw 


“‘ The Government ot India have had under 
their consideration thi schemc for the con- 
struction of the harbour andthe method of 
financing and contrclling the work That 
the creation of such a port would hav 
a beneficial influence on the development of 
& large area in East Central India seems un- 
questioned. It 18 pointed out that Visage 
patam, lying a it dovs in front of the ouly 


greatimportance The lofty projecting nrad- 
land of the Dolphin’s Nosc would, it is pointed 
out, Offer factilitics forthis purpose aa well as 
for protccting the entrance to the Port from 
the effucts of south and south-westerly gates 


dhe Government of India have, with th 
approval of the “«cretary of State and th 
Ligislative Asscmbly sanctioncd the construc- 
tion of the new railway linufrom Raipui to 
Pal vitipur and the work is in progress  Lhcy 
have alsv decided to de vlop the port of Visage 
pe under thelr direct control and thc port 
ot cordingly been declared to be a majo! 
por 
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Education. 


Indian cducation 1s unintelligible except 
through its history Seen thus it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear a8 a blunder based on an intial 
error easily avoided, tv another it stands out 
as a symbol of sinccrity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti 
ments and projudias into the channels of 
thought and attitude best cilculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western idc als 
[here 1s to day no subi ct in the whole areca of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater compl xities and differences of opinion 
than education Govcrnment local bodies and 
private p reo ofl arnin,_ hive in the past devo 
ted the ir limited funds to meeting the demands cf 
those who perceived th benefits of education 
rather than to cult ating 1 desiic fcr education 
where it did uot exist) Ihe rcsult 1s that the 
structure has become top heavy She Icwer 
claqgeg are largely allt rate while the middle 
classes who comstitat the bulk cf th ended 
gentgia are im peint of nnmler at Icast educated 
to a pitch equal te that of Countr s whose eco 
nome conditions ai more highly develop 
As inight be expected trem this albnermal dis 
tribution of cducation the ft rm which it las 
eventually awsumed contuns corr spond. 
defects Lhere have how vet men cent years 
been stronz movements foidin,t the pus am, 
of primary Education Actsin ov tau breviness 
in favour of the expan onot pronuy education 
algong the Masses 


The Introduction of Western Learning 

In the early davs of its domiwon in India, 
the Last India Company hid Ittle inclination 
lor the doubtful cxpermmcnt of imtroducing 
wegtern karning into Indm Warren Mastines 
the domunating figure of the time, Wis a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature cf the Fast 
His policy was to enable the anecint leirnin. 
LO revive and flourish under the yrotc ction of 1 
stable government and to interfere as litth 
ag possible with the habits and customs of the 
people Lven the Act of 1813 which set apart 
@ lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro 
wotion of a hnowkdge of the sciences was in 
terpretud as a scheme for the ¢ncourage ment 
of Sanskrit and Arabic = In the following year 
the Court of Yur ctors instructed the Governor 
Generul to kave the Hindus ‘ to the practice of 
isage, long est iblishtd among them of giving 
instruction in thcir own homes, and to encourage 
them in the crercim and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some casc8 by grants of pecu 
niary assistance ° 


It was from sources othcr than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India Jn 1816, David Hare, an Lo. 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, jomed hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Wohan Roy _to insti 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning Ihe notw institution 
Nas distrusted both by Christian musstonaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
Rrew apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit 
tie of Public Instruction in Bengal report g 


that a taste for Tnghsh had been widely dis 
seminatid and that independent schools, con- 
ductcd by young men reared in the Hindu Col 
lege Were springing up in everv direction In 
Bombay, the tlpbinstone Institution was 
foundud im memory of the ruler 
who Icft India in 1827 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medicai 
Cillegt, whose object was to teach ‘* the prm 
ciples and practice of mcdic2l science im strict 
accordance with thc mode adopted in Luroyte 

Wiany pronounccd the failure of the undertaking 
t» be im vitible for, under the Hindu custom 
the hicher castes were torbiddcn to fouch the 
did = IJhis obstacle was sirmounted ty Ma 
du udin (upta who, with 1 {cw courageous 
}upis bezin the dissection cf a human tody 

Trom that tim onward Indians ot the Inchest 


| castes Fave dew ted themselv 3 with enthusjaem 


and with success to the study of medicine in all 
t€3 branchcs 


Another impetus to the introduction of wes 
tirn lcarning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries lhe huminitiranspint which 
had been hindked in }ngland by Wesley Burke 
and Wilberforce influenced section also m India 
Cirey “Mirshinan and Ward op nd the first 
misuonary Collkge it S rampore in 1818 ind 
twily years lat r Alexand r Duff reversed the 
whole trond cf missionirs policy im India bs his 
insistence on tcaclunz rith r than on preaching 
and by the foundation of his school and ( ollege 
in Calcutt: In Madras the missionarics had been 
still carher in the field foras early a3 im 1787 
+ small grouy ot nussionary scoot. were beinz 
direetcd by Mr Schwarz The Madras Christian 
Coleve wis open d mis 7 In Bombu tne 
Ne School (attrwirds Colle. ) was founced 
In Is3! 


Lord W Bentinck s minute cf Is > (based 
upon Macaulay 4 famous minute) marks tht 
somewhat tirdy twee ptince by Govcrnment ot 
the now policy Government then detcrinived, 
Whik observing 2 neutrality in reliious matters 
to de vote ifs av ulable funds to the mainten ince 
of scondiry schuols and colleges of western 
karning t> Le tiuzht through the medium of 
Ingleh But this d cision did not entail that 
Onrientil Jearning should be ni,kcted stu 


| less that the development of the vernacuiars 


should be discouraged Other changes power 
fully contributed to the success of the new sv8 
tem Ihe freedom cf the y ress was established 
in 1S3))) Fnzlish was substituted for Persian 
as the lanzuige of the Courts in 1537 and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that prefer nce 
in Government appomtments should be given 
to thos who had received a western education 
In the following decade the new Icarning took 
firin root in India and though the Wuhamma 

dans still held aloof the demand for Ll ngh h 
achools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them  Tortunitels there has been 
of late 2 muked ippreciation umcng Mushm 
leaders oi the need of mproving the instruction 
kvel of thelr co rchgionists and m many 0! 
the provinces of India 1 great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Mubam 

madan comunity is now noticeable 


Educational Progress. 
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Growth of English Education. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educatior al history 18 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854 Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which :t laid on the importance 
of primary education The old idea that the 
education imparkd to the hicher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discardd ‘The new poly was boldly 
**to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of thc 
country” Tor ths purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions wire created on lin 5 
which do not dilfer very matenuly from th 
Departments of the present day = Lhe despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
bince 1835 whereby most of the available pub 
he funds had been expend d uyon a fuw Govern 
ment schools and collegcs and imstituhd a 
policy ot grants mn wd to privat institutions 
* Such a svat mas this placed in all its desree 
under efhcicnt inspection be wning from th 
humbkst clomentary institution and = endin. 
with the university test of a beral education 
would impart life and energy to cducition m 
India, and kad to a gradual but stcidy ex 
tension of its bencfits to all clusses of prople 
Another feature of the despatch wis an outline 
Of a university system which resultcd in the 
foundation ot the Universitns ot Culcutts 
Madras and Bombiv three vo ars liter Lhe 
affilating type of univirsity then beeame the 
pivot ot the Indian cducation svstem sot has 
undoubtedly becn of viluc in several wavs 
It enabled Governmcnt to select recruits for its 
BCTVILU On an imyittial bavi it did much 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
dvelop backwird pliccs it icc brated the 
conversion of Indians to a zal for westcrn 
educition , and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce Qn the other hand, the 
new universitics were not corporations of cho 
lars, but corporations of administrators = thev 
did not deal directly with the trims of men 
but with the examination of candidates thi v 
were not conctrned with Icarmng caccpt in 
80 far as learning cin be tested by cv mination 
The colleges were fettcred by examination re 
quirements and by uniform cours = thour 
teachers were dcnicd thit freedom which 
teachers should enjov and their students werc 
encouraged not to value triming for its own 


sake but as a means for obtininz mirkctable - 


qualifications In ccrtain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed The Duircctors did not intend that 
university tests as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts thes also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations They did not desire the unt 
versities to be deprived of ul terwhin. func 
tions, they recommended the establishment of 


university chairstor advanced study [cv were — 


ware ot the din.ers of a too Litt rary Course of 
instruction, they hoped thit the system otf 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vat rsources of their country 

and gradually, but oertunly conler upon 
them all the advantages wich icompapy the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce Ihe 
encouragement of the grant-in-ald systom was 

1, 


advocatcd to an cven griter extent by the 
Fducation Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing lughcr education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
ind of stimulating private effort Jn theory 
the decision was correct but in practice it was 
urctrievibly wrong In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government dehberately accepted tho 
mistaken belt that schools and colleges could 
be mumtained on thc low ft cs which the Indian 
Fiurnt could be expected to pav And, in 
the course of time wn unworkalle system of 
dual control grew up whcreby the Universitics 
with no funds at thor disj osal were entrusted 
with the duty of griuntin, recognition to schools 
ind the Departments ot Pullic Instruction 
wore encouried to cast a Lind eve on the pr 

vate institutions and to be ccnt nt with the 
i velopment of a fw fivoure] Gov ron cnt 
mstitutions There cin} littl wender that, 
und rsuch + svstem of neglect and sh rt sinht 

¢ines cvils crept in whi h trerow ler, re 

moved ~raduilly by the estalli iment of nde 

t ndent Boirls ot Int rm dyate Jf lcation 
hirged with the aldmini trition cf thc neh 
chool uid interm diate stije of elucation, 


The Reforms of 1902 4 


In 1902 the Universiti s Contin ion wae 
ippunt d by Jord Curzons Gov ronunt, and 
Its invistigition wis tollow d }y the Uni 
v ritis Act of 1904 Lhe rium oby ct cf the 
Act wis to tighten up contr | cn the yart of 
(overnmment ova the univemitis and on the 
; rt of the universities over the schools and 
colleges Lhe Chancellors ot the U arversitics 
wire empowcrd to nominite SO je cent of 
the ordiniry members of the Sera »5 and to 
ipprove the election of the remmaindir the Gov 
ernment retuned the power of cincelling anv 
ippointment and all universi‘y resolutions 
ind proposils for the ifhliition or dis ifhhation 
at collezea were tu be subject to Government 
sinction The wuniversitin wie given the 
r sponsibility of grinting reco.nition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colkges, the 
inspection of schools bemz ordinimly conducted 
Ly the ofhfecrs of the Dipairtnent of Lubhe 
Instruction Permission was ils) given to the 
univcistics to undert ike direct tuiching func 
tions and to male appointments subject to 
Government sinction tor these objucts but 
their scope wis in practice limited to post 
graduate work and research Lhe tcrritona! 
limits of cach university were dcfind so that 
universitk$s were precluded from iny connex- 
1on With institutions Ivinz outsid those houn- 
darics Neither the Commission nor the Gov 
vernment discussed the fundimentil problems 
of university organisition but dealt only with 
the :mmediate difheultus of the Indian system 
ihcy did not inquire whethcr the vithating 
3yat m could be replaced by any other mode of 
urzanisition, nor whether all schools might be 
jlac d undcr some public authority which 
would be representitiv of the universiti.s 1nd 
ofthc departments ‘They assumed the per 
mantnt validity of the existing systum, im its 
main foatures, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it, 
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Recent Developments. 


Educational Expansion. 


then DE ate e eerie SS 


Since the passing of the Universitics Act of 1904, there lias been a considerable expansion of 
the educational systein The tuo tables given below affurd useful comparisons with previous Veaia 
and serve toillustrate the growth and expansion of education m India 


(a) STUDENTS 


Year. 


1896-97 .. 
1901-02 .. 
1906-07 .. 


1911-12 oe 
1915-16 .. 


1916-17 .. 
1917-18 .. 


1918-19 ,. 
1919-20 .. 


1920-21 oe 
1921-22 ee 


1 22-23 ae 


1923-21 ee 


ae 


| 
; 9,293,065 
} 


In Recotoiscd Institutions 


| Males 





.. | 3,428,870. 


3,493 329 
4 164,832 


3,5¢1,154 


6,000,840! 
v,119 423 


6,098,129 
6,306,123 


6,427 966 
6,401,474 


S77 18 
7,244 2 ob 





Year, 


Girls, 





36 U0b 
393 165 
079 648 


df, 060 
1,112,024 


1,156 465 
1,192,309 


1 240,034 
1,306,711 


I 347,02" 
ie 40,542 


}, 71,267 
L424 747 


Lotal 


3,788, a2 
3,886,493 
4,744,450 


0,128,720 


0,96 sake 


7,-07,308 
7,311,742 


7,325 Ot 
7 


O12, 839 


Tel 99, 
ities 219 
8 175,970 
$674 003 


— — 


(§) LXPENDITT RE. 








1896-97 
1901-02 
1906-07 


1911-12 
1915-16 


1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 


1920-21 
1921-22 


1922-23 
1923-24 — 


#6 


ze ov 


lo All Institutions 
(Recognised and { ore ognised). 





Mali -, 





3,954,712 
4,077,400 
4,743,604 


| 3 $28,182 
6,431,215 


6,621,527 
608 S74 


| 6,623 149 
6,529,204 


6,941,042 
b 962,979 


7 441 2s, 
7 SOT 34 


Se 


(s1rl» 


402,158 
444,470 
645,028 


952,539 
1,186,281 


1 250,419 
1,264,149 


Tottl, 


4,356,870) 
4,521 900 
5,358,632 


6,780,721 
7,017,490 


7 851,946 


7,943, 00% 


7,9 6,577 
8,206,225 
& 377,087 
8,381,401 


& 791 090 
9,316,065 4 


Directand Indirect on 
education in Brith India, 


Pablhe Tunds. 


Rs, 
1,67, 03,630 
1, 77,0 3,968 
2,96,34,574 


4,05,23,U72 
6,21,68,004 


6,14,80,471 
©, 46,01,690 


7,17,26,202 
844,638,472 


10,06,76,871 
11,49,61,178 


11,88, 21,638 
_12,31,59,55 J 


ee es, 








Total. 





Rs, 

t 
3,52, 44,000 
4,01,21,462 
5,59,03,678 


7,85,92,60" 
11,08,29,24% 


11,28,83,065 
11,82,09,137 


J 
| 
| 
| 12,08,43,073 
14,88,96,000) 


16,77,28,113 
18,87,52,960 


18,84,77,181 
19, 91,11, 141 


Educational Expansion, 
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In 1923-24 the total etpenditure on edu- | 
cation In Buitish India amounted to Ro | 
19,91 11,191 of which 48 9 per cent came from 
Government fun is, 12 9 percent from Board 
funds, 21 8 per cent from fees and [6 4 pet 
cent. irom othcr sources, In spite of this 
Marked advance‘ there 18 much lee way to make 
up, as un the last census report the literate 
population of India was only 72 per thousind 
(miles > ind females 18 per the usand) 


provide anoint ro tine 


and valu sble comment on the state of education 
in India Although the statistical returns 
ehay mor than 8 millions of pupils at school 
it will Te seen that over 76 per cent of these 
ar in the lower primiry stace, and it may be 
sufcly deducted that over 50 percent of those at 
achool never become literate Of conrse, the 
tot ul number of pupils at school is not a safe 
eriterion ol the st ate of education,ard a Founder 
standird of Comparison would be that number 
ames by the iverige pericd spent at 
chagl 
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Educational Expansion: 


Non-Co-operation —It 15 impossible to say how many studenta were actually w. 
drawn from schools and colleges in consequence of the attack launched on the educatic 
system of the country as an integral part of the non co operation campaiin .ince a vari 
of other fictors chief amonz which wis the high cost of living «so affected attendance in 


years followmyg the war 


losses — 


Madras 


Bombay 


Ben zal 





Province 





United Province- 
Punjab 


Burma 


Bihar and Orissa 


Central Provinces 


Assan 


North-W est 
Province 


Minor Administrations 


*Opened till 81st July 1921 
+There wis a gencral tendency to return 
tiill Janurry 1921 





The following statement .18e5 some indication of the ptvv) 
National Schools \pprovimate effect of ‘ Non 
and College in (o operation ot certrin re 
$921 22 cornised institutions up to 
Mirch 1921 
Remarks 
Withdrawn 
Institu Scholars | Scholars | tromins | Returned 
tions titutions 
| 
gor 50o7"| 171101 8°0 t 
189 17 100 4_ 416 > 450 | 239 
190 14 $19 102 10" 11157 Noupfor 
mation 
7% % gm * 49171 »¢ 0 73) 
tr} 8 Od6b 111 O78 1 vo 481 
9 16 1S (87> 13405) 7° 
44. 17 330 ~ 40 }s 
8h* 6 3uX* 71° 9 ls 4 454 
38 1 908 12 586] 119 6 
4q* 120* 4] 4. Nil 
10 15 45.508 W717 70 


During the year 1922 23 there was 4 marked recovery from the effects of the Non Co operat 
As shown Ly the follow 


statement this recovery has «continued to such an extent durin, 192? of! thatthe effect ofthe m' 
iment on vWtendance in schools may be considered now 24 neZlizil Je — 


movement on the ittendauce it schools wd colleges im 


Arts colleges 


Professional colleges 


High schools 
Middle schoola 


Primary schools 


3 peal schools 


Dnreeognised inaf atu dione 


Watal 


baitish In ha 


Trnatititicne 


192° 


7 
tad 


| 
| 


7 | 


H 


(7 


a) 


— 


* | 


1201s 


> 70 


10 | 


| 


—s 834 


91N APO | 


1924 


171) 

(7 
Hat 

( SO 
168 01, 
O17 
31 800 


910121 


et ele — — 


Scholarr 
7 r ! 
192 | 1971 
wth) 7 
1 41% {43 
«294 (78 
O08 46. | 74 
( (OO flO “Oo ¢ 
Tht Is | mi 
(21> (4 | 
R7O1 nan | Q. 16 ( | 














Education in Madras. 
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Primary Education —The prmary schools 
are maimly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities In 1911 the late 
Mr G K_ Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial 
Legislative Counul for a modified system of 
compulory primary education but tcovernment 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial reasons In recent jcare, “ven pro 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Lduca 
tion Acts authoring the introduction of com 
Pulsory education by local option Rombiv 
led the way in this matter by a private Will 
which was passed into law in Iebruary 1918 
Lhe other private Balls which followed were 
thuse of Bihar and Orissa passed in Lebruary 
1919, of Bengal passed in May 1919 and of the 
United Provinces, pissed in June 1919 Of 
the Government measures, the Punjab Act 
was passed in April 1919 the Centra) Provinces 
Actin Mav 1920 and the Madras Act in Decembcr 
19.0 The City of Bombiy Primary Fducation 
Act of 1920 catends cenerall, the provisions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation 
uso enabling 1t to introduce free compulsory 
education ward by ward Not content with 
this the Bombav legislature pissed a new Act 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary 
education and to make better provision for the 
manigement and control of primary education 
in the Bombay Presidency The Bombay and 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to 
municipalities the Benga) Primary Education Act 
upplies, in the first 1 stance, to municipalities, 
but 38 capalle of extension to rural ares 
Boys onlv are included within the scope of the 
Punjab, Bryhar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, 
while the Central Provinces Act 13 capable of 
extension to girls and the remaining Acts are 
applicable to both sexes All the Acts are 
drafted on very similarlines If a local body 
at a special meetings convened for the purpost 
decides by a two thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, 1t may then sub 
mit to Government for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision Lhe scheme must 
be with the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government Ordinarily the age limits of com 
pulsion are from six to ten years though prov: 
sion 1s made for prolonging the period Pro- 
vision 18 also made in all the Acts for the exemp 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
tor special exemption from attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home JThe employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine 1s imposed for non compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory 
shall be free. Such in brief are the ordinary 
provisions of the various provincial Education 
Acts Local bodies have not however sht wn 
as yet any groat alacrity in availing themselves 
of the opportumty afforded them by these 
Acts ‘The poverty of local bodics is usually 
the cause ops peed to their difiidence to introduce 
compulsory education to any appreciable extent 


On the 3lst March 1924, there were 168 018 
primary schools in British India containing 
6,955,634 scholars. (ibe latter figure does 
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notinclude scholars reading 1m the prima) 
classes of secondary schools) ihe total diru 
expenditure on primary schools, during t} 
year 1923 24, amounted to Rs 6,65,44 830 


Secondary and High School Educatio 
—lhe policy of Government is to maintain 
smil] number of high schools (roughly one fe 
each revenue district) which are to be regarde 
a8 models for private enterprise and to al 
trivate imstitutions In 1091112 there wei 
1219 high schools for boys in India and: 
1928 24 the number had risen to . 424, tl 
number of scholars in the former ycar bein 
390,881, and in the latter vear 674 494 Son 
attempts have been made to give a great 
bias towards a more practical form of instru 
tion in these schools ‘The Commission of 18§ 
suggested that therc should be two sides | 
secondary schools, ‘ one leading to the entran 
cxamination of the universities, the other of 
more practical character inteuded to fit youth 
tor commercial and othcr non literary pursuits 
Some vears later what were called B and 
classcs were started in some schools in Benga 
but, a3 they did not lead to a university cours 
they have not been successful In more recer 
years the Government of India have advocate 
the instifutjon of a school final examunatio 
in which the more practical subjects may | 
included Lfforta have also been made t 
improve the conduct of the matriculation an 
to emphasise the importance of oral testa an 
of school records In Madras, this examunatior 
which was placed under the direction of a Boar 
representative of the University and ¢ 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrou 
and certain modifications wore made In th 
United Provinces, only the better schoo. 
were privileged to prepare for the Schor 
Iinal YF'xamination so that better rcusull 
wire achieved In the Punjab and in Bon 
bay, the school leaving cxamination 18 conduc! 
ed by Boards But the main difficulty he 
not yet been touched Ihe University whuc 
recognises the schools has no monev wher 
with to improve them «and the Department 
Public Instruction, which allots the Governmer 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogn 
tion of schools and no connexion whatev 
with the private unaided schools This du 
authority and this division of responstbuilit 
have had unhappy effects The standard | 
the schools also 1s very low do that the matr 
culates are often unable to benefit by the co 
lege courses In some provinces the standar 
of the schools has been raised by withdrawl 
from the University the Intermediate claso‘ 
and by placing them in a number of the bettt 
schools in the State 


There are schools for Europeans and Ani) 
Indians which are placed under the control | 
special inspectors for Curopean Schools Tl 
education of the domiciled vommunity has pro 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 
confirence was summoned at Simla to «consid 
the matter The difficulty is that Luropt! 
Schools are very remote from the general 6} 
tem of education in India. 


Medium of instruction in public schoo 
—The position of Lnglish as a foreign languss 
and as s medium of instruction in pu? 
schools was discussed by a representative v! 


bd 
Wes) 


Education in Bomtay. 
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ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through 1 medium which was impericctly nnder- 
stood led to cramming and memorimsimz of 
text-boohs, the use of Lnglish medium was 
defended by some on the ground thot 1t 1 nproved 
the knowledge of English Jhe result of the 
conference was therfore inconclusive Som: 
Joc.l wuthorities have since then approved of 
schemes providin, for the recoznition of loc u 
vernaculare 45 media of instruction and evimini 
tion in certain subjects 


Boy Scout Movement —A hippy develoy 
ment in recent years has been the spread oi 
the bo} scout movement yin public schools 

Medical anspechion most province 
arrangements have deen made ior medical 
inspection of scholars 


Intermediate Colleges-——-One important 
part ot the Caleutta University Cormnnssion 5 
recommendations has been accepted by th 
Govcarument of the Timted Provinces and the 
Government of India and incornporited in the 
Acts establishing the Iuckhnow Diuceca and Ali 
garh “Muslin Universitics, and reconstituting 
that of Allahabad, namely the separation of 
the imtermediate classes from the sphere of 
university work and of the two top classes ot 
bigh schools trom the rest of the school claspes 
The scparated classes have then combined 
together and the control over them has been 
transferred from the University to a Board of 
Secondarv and Intermediate Lducation Such 
a Board was constituted forthe Dacca University 
area by a notification of the Government of 
Bengal in 1921 It contains twenty; two 
members of whom seven are elected bv thi 
University The United Provinces Board was 
constituted by an Act passed in the same \car 
Jt consists of some forty members of whom 
approximately one-quarter represent the Univer 
sities in the Province ILhe Intermediate 
Lxamination Board of the Aligarh Wuslim 
Universitv was brought into existence by an 
Ordinance framedin 1922 It 15 composed of 
eight members 

Professional and Technical Education 
—There sre 34 Medic. Colleges and schools 
with 8,936 students, thirteen law Colleges and 
achoois with 7,301 students, and twentv Agri 
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cultural Colleges and schools contain 
999 students. A research inatitute in agrk 
{ure wis starfed by Tord Curzon at Pus 
Birhor, which has done valuable work (Con! 
tnees have bcen held at Pusa, Simla ¢ 
Poona with the object of providing a suita 
tram in agricniture ‘here are twenty | 
{raininz coljeces for secondary teachers in 
rious parts ot India with 1,082 scholars ¢ 
norm. schools for the tramimng of vernaer 
tcathers fhere are 141 commercial colle 
ind) = schools) with 8998) scholirs i 
most important iumong thim is the Syd 
him Colicge of Commerce in Bonmbav Ind 
triuainstitutions arc dotted sbout India, so 
muntuned by Governinent others by mun 
puityws or local boards, and others by priv 
lodaes One of the most important is | 
Victorit Jubilec Lecbuical Institute in) Bomh 
_ the tendency m recent vears his been to ph 
‘these institutions under the control of 1 
Departments of Industries Fn this connes 
hould }« mentioned the Indian IJnstit ote 
Scicnce 16 Banowore the product of 2cner 
donations Ly the bite family A commit 
his reocntly enquired into it+ working ind { 
Committee s ncommenditions an under 
sideration In addition to a numbvr 
Chaincermg schools, there are J nzinecr 
Colleges it Roorkee Sibpur, Pooni, Mar 
aid Benares cich of which c¢acept thit 
Roorkee, 18 affilitted to a univeni 
Jherc are alsoa number of en omeermng sc hoc 
Thev had 2,709 scholars on their rolls on the ? 
March 1924 Ihe Govirnment of bihar 4 
Orissa have opened a new En wzinten 


i College, while arr ingements are also bein, ma 


to provide for engineering instruction at t 
Rangoon Universits here are schools 

irt in the larger towns, where not onl arcl 
tecture and the fine arts are studied, but al 
prictictl crafts like pottery and iron we) 


{ Ihereis also a school of forestry at Dehra Du 


Many inquiries have been made in the mitt 
ol technic il education bv Colonel (now M4jc 
Gencral Sir E We Dev) Athinson andr Da 
son, by the Public Works Committee and | 
the Industrial Commission, but as vet hit 
progress has been made A ‘Technical Ins 
tute has been started at Cawnpore and a Vin 
School at Dhanbad is projected ‘There a 
three colleges for vetermary training conts1 
ing 292 students. 


Universities. 


There are fifteen universities in India, namely — 


No University Dates of Acts 
1 (CALCUTTA... 1857, 
2 iMApDRAS i 
1923 
$ |BOMBAY ve . 11857, 1904 & 1905 
4 {PUNJAB os = we f £882, 1904 & 1905 
§ {ALLAHABAD ,. 
6 |BENARES HINDU ..jOct 1915 sa 
7 (MysorEr - July 1916 tw. 
S$ {Pata ace 


Territonal jurisdiction 


1904, 1905 &/Bengal and Assam and certain adjacch 
1 


Indian States 


1 
«-{1857 1904, 1905 ind|The Presi lency of Madras and Coorg ond 


certain Indian States 

Tho Presidency of Bombay and certain 
Indian States (Baroda, &c ) 

fhe Punjab, the North-West Tronficr 
Province, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Tndian States(Kashmlr Pafiaia,de ) 


oe pete 1904, 1905 ind|The United Provinces, Ajmere, Merwar! 
1921 


and adjacent States 
..|Benares District. 
..{Mysore State 


.. (Sept. 1917 and 1923. .|Bihar & Orises and adjacent Indian 


Sdtatan 


Universtiives in Indda. 
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UNIVERSITIES—contd 







Universit y 









OsMANIA ‘ -. 1918 


NAGPUR June 1923 





tho toregomg statement mentions the uD) 
crsities ancorpor ited | y iw for the time bemyp 


itorce Lhe first University in India that of 
Ucutta, was foundcd in 1807 Fetwren 18 7 
iid 1857 four new Univer ities at Bomlay, 
ladras, Jahore ind Allihabad wert addcd 


ituated sometimes severa] hundred miles apart 
nd bound together ty 1 legally constituted 
entral organisation which detcrmmed the 
ullifications for admission presenbcd the 
ourses of study, conductc ! the examinations 
ni exercised a mild form ct contrcl over the 
fillated colleges Ther was nothing under 
he system to limit the number of institutions 
fiiated toa University ind for thirty ver 

.¢ from 1887 to 1917 the growin, den ind tor 
universitv cducation was met not tl the crea 
ton of new univer itis tut by enlarge the 
ize of the constitucnt colle.es wi Lv incre is 
2, their pumber Py 1917 this inflation had 
pecn carried on so far that the compo ition of 
the original five univer if:¢s stood as follows | 


University Colleges | Scholars 
Calcutta 8 ~* 618 
Jumbay 17 & UOL 
Madras 53 10 .16 
lunjab 24 boos 
Ulahabad oe? 7 S80” 


It had become obvious that further expansion 
on the samc Jincts was no lon er pt sitle without 
serious loss of efiuiency and the Gov tumert of 
Thdia had 1 : ” 
Ihe necesait 
nd residen_.. --. .- .. 
sting affiliat@s universities dhe — develoy 


Stablishment ola numte1 of teachi . univer 
tics = Lhe new type of universities has since 
Un Strongly advocated by the Calcutt. Univer 
it’ Commission which his oftered constructive 
roposal as to the lines tc be followed in univer | 
itv reform A detailed account of the old and ' 
Universities ib given Lclow 

The Universities of Calcutta Bombay 
and the Punjab —‘lhese threc Universities 
fone stall retayn their old form, as measures 
ot their reorganisation arc ati] und¢r considera 
on) =6On tho 27th March 19 1 an amending 
(t Wag passed by which the Governor General 
Lewed to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
“hiversity and now the head of the provincial 


Dates of Acts | 
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Hyderabad 


10 {Dacca April 1920 Radius of 5 miles 
11 |ALIGARH MUSLIM Scpt 1920 Radius of 10 mules 
12 |RANGOON Oct 1920 and 1924 |Burma 

13 {LUCKNOW . Nov 1920 TI ocal 

14 |DELHI March 1922 - (Delhi 


The Central Provinces and Berar 





Love rnmentis the Chancellor of cach ot the oldt t 
universitics the Vice Chancellor 15 nomimated 
by the Government concerned [he executive 
bod) is the Svndicate which 1s now orpanised so 
1s toinclude ilarger educations! element Over 
this body thc Vice Chancellor resides all 


ndlian mnem) nan namre nile cd nr Lew 4 


18@ MenMiDer ex-o7icio §=6LDe secretarial W__ 
under the direction of the Regictrar The 
legislative todv is the Senate wh ch consists of 
fiom "v to 100 embers 80 percent of whom are 
fominated by the Chancellor, the rest being 
elected by thc Senate or by its Faculties or 
by the body of re,1stered graduates Lhe senate 
Is aivided into Lacuities, which are in most cases 
those of arts, scicnce, law medicinc and eny) 
neering. Lhereis an orrent?] faculty an the Pun- 
Jab University alone There are also Boards of 
Studies, whose duties are to recommend text 
books or books which represent the standard of 
knowledge required in the \ arious c\aminations 
The newer universities differ considerably from 
the older un1\ ersities 10 constitution 


Apart from the general tightening up of uni 
versity control over its colleges, the chief fra 
ture of university development since the pass- 
in, of the Act of 1904 has been pirticipation 
ty the univcrsities 1n post-graduate teaching 
and restarch Madras a small number 
of upiversity professors bave been appointed 
in the Punjib the servicts of a certain number 
ol temporary professors trom overseas have 
been cugaged In Bombav a certain number of 
college professurs and others have delivered 
lectures to post graduate students under the 
auspices of the University But the most 


antahin naAwanan ane haan mi: 


VFASWAW AY Baik pyveyv 4 rue ww WWwiewa ARSALA & UO WS 


a) 
In arts and science 1n Calcutta is now conducted 
directly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers haye been invited to take part 
in the work’ lLTost graduate councils in arts 
and scicnce have also been constituted, which 
comprise, all the teachers engaged in the work 
and ave ¥ small number of additional numbers 
appomted by the Senate 


The University of Madras —This is one 
of the older universities It has recently been 
reconstituted Ihe reconstituted University while 
functioning as teaching and residential 
University 11 so far as the city of Madras 15 
concerned, continues to exercise its jurisdiction 
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over 1t8 mofussil colleges which remain affi- 
liated toit. ‘Lhe administration of the University 
1s in the hands of a Senate which has been 
80 constituted as to include both those who are 
educationists and those who are connected with 
the actual busimess and commercial life A 
large elective element has been introduced in 
ita composition. Government control over 
the details of administration has been decentra- 
lised. The affaire of the University are managed 
by the Senate through a body called the 
Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
new body, has charge of the academic matters 
‘The affiliated colleges have been entrusted to 
the care of a new organisation calied the Council 
of Afhliated Colleges In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission, the Intermediate LCxamimation 
Certificate has been made the admossion test 
to the courses of the University. The Governor 
General ot India has been associated with the 
University a5 ite Visitor with certam emergency 
powers lhe Governor of Madras continues as ! 
Chancellor The Vice Chanccilor is an elected 
whole-time officer 

The University of Allahabad —This 15 


another old University which has undergone 
reorganisation In 1921 an Act was passed with 


Universities in India, 


the elective poner has been extended, b 
increasing both the proportion of the electe 
Fellows and the categories of electing bodies 
and the Senate includes representatives of thi 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers o 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges ar 
given statutory representation on the Senate i1 
the persons of their principals, The Syndicat 
is the ultimate authority in academic mattera 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem: 
bers have the power to refer such matters t 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancello: 
is a paid officer and is appointed by the loca 
Government In addition to other duties, he 
has the power to inspect all colleges of the Uni 
versity The colleges affiliated to the Univorsity 
are of two hinds, colleges of the University whos 
buildings are situated within a specified area, anc 
external colleges, whose buildings are situated 
in one of the four following towns Muzuffarpur. 
Bhagalpur, Cuttack and Hazaribagh. 


The Osmania University, Hyderabad. — 
The Osmania University was established unde 
a Charter promulgated with a Ferman of Hi: 
Lxalted Highness the Nizam, dated the 22nd 
September 1018. Jhe tundamontal principl 
underlying the working ef the University is 
that Urdu forms ths wedium of education. 


a view to establishing a unitary, teaching and ! although a knowledge of Enghsh as a language 


residentia! University at Allahabad while enabl- 
ing the University to continue to exercise due 
control over the quality and character of the 
teaching g1\ en 1n Its name by collc ces afhliated to 
the University at Allahabad The Governor 
General is Viettor, and the Governor of the 
Umited Provinces Chancellor Ibe Vice Chan- 
cellor 13 a whole time ofhcer. ‘here 13 a Court, 
an Lzecutwe Councd, an Academe Council 
a Committee of Reference dealing with expendi- 
ture only, a Council of Assorated Colleges, &c 


The Mysore University was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1916, for the better 
cncouragement and organisation of education 
in the State. His Highness the Maharaja 1s 
the Chancellor. The University is very simi- 
fer in its constitution to the older Indian un)- 
vertsitles, having a Senate of not less than fif 
and not more than sixty members . but, unlike 


| 


the older universities, it gives seats on the | 


Senate to the university professors ez-officio | 
It departe frem existing practice by centralising 
university instruction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
the old college course in a few specially select: 
ed high schools. This University has been re- 
cognised by the Government of India as a 
Univirsity incorporated by law for the time 
being in forcc, that is to say its cxammations 
and degrees have been accorded the status of the 
corr sponding examirations and degrees of a 
University mncorporaced by law in British India 


The Patna University —Much thougit has 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will run abreast of 
the old. Patna university, which was con 
stituted in 1917, 13 in most of its features 
® uoniversity of the old type, but certain 
innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who is the Governor of the ove. may 
annul any proceeding of the University which 
is not in conformity with the Act and the Re- 
guiations. In the Senat the application 


of | Lommittee 


ib Compulsory in the case of alintudents ‘here 
18 & Bureau of Lradasiation attachcd to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college classes. The constitution of the 

niversity consiste of a Council, a Senate, 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studics 
[here 13 a Chancellor and a Vice-¢ hancellor 
both et-oficio offiutrs ‘The executive govirn- 
ment of the University including general supcr- 
Vision and control over colleges 15 vested in the 
Counc?) whichis the highest authority and which 
pertormis the tunction assignid to Government 
in the case of British Indian Universities ‘ihe 
University Possesses at present only one consti- 
tuent college, oz , the Osmania University Col 
Jege, which was openedin 1919 Jhe Osmania 
University hag been recognised by the Govcrn- 


| ment of India as a Universitv incorporated by 


law for the time being in force, that 1s to sav 
1ta examination and degrees have been accorded 
the status of the corresponding examinations 
and degrees of a University established by law 
in British india. 


The Hindu University, Benares —The crea- 
tion of the Hindu Univergity, Bonares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alone, but to draw students from all parts of 

no privilege Ita encr 


India. 
1t has no a 
gies are not diffused by the necessity of super 
vising distant colleges nor is ita vitality impaired 
by the embarrassment of admunistrative duties 
other than those of organising ita own teaching 
It is therefore the first Indian university which 
is primarily 4 seat of learning and not an admi- 
nistrative organisation Ite constitution is 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universities. A dividing line ig made 
between admmustrative matters, entrusted tc 
a large body called the Court, with an executive 
calied the Council, and academo 
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366 The Unwersitres. 


matters entrusted primarily to a Senate, with Khan made an appeal whuh resulted in the 
an executive tody called the Svndicate ‘Lhe collection ot large subscriptions A diaft 
Court which 1s the supreme governing body constitution was driwn uj and a_ consulta 
besidesits ad ministrative powers has the mght tit. committee was formed But the draft 
to review the acts of the Senate, except where constitution was not ipproved by the 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the Sccretary of State, and on the question 
Act, statutes and regulations With a solitary of the right of affiliating colluges outside Ali- 
exception 3f 18 composed ontirel) of Hinius girh in particular there was a sharp difference 
Lhe senate hag the entire charge of the organisa §=oof opinion Government laid down as in th 
tion of instruction in the University ini the case of the Hindu Univ reity, that the univir 
colle.es the courses of study and the evimin?d sity should not have the power of afhhating 
tion and di ciyline of student wdthe confer Moslem institutions in othe: parts of India 
ment of ordinary and honoral, dt.rees On October loth, 1915 a mccting of the Mos 
university can reco misc schocls ili over Ind2: {lem Unrvcrsity Association 34s huld at All- 
The University’ of Dacca —With .warh undcr the y residency of the } aja of Mah 
the modification of the Jartition of Ben mudabad when it was proposed that the mcet 
Zal in 1911 Dacer ceased to be the capital of ing recommends the Moslem University I oun 
the separate province of Y'astern Bcngal and dation Committee the acceptance of the Mos 
Assam Shortly afterwards the Government i! m Universitv on the lines of the Hindu Un 
of India decided to estatlish a umversits of ' Verity It wis cvident at the mccting that a 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal appointed large numier of Indian Moslems w re not pre- 
1 commuittec to trance 1 scheme tor the new pared to accept a constitution for their univer 
University Ihe conmittee was ausfructe! sity simiir to that of the Iindu University 
that the Univer it} shoulite of the tev hing In Apri 191” ata meeting of the Found: 
and residential ind not of the icderaltyy¢ and tion Committee the followinz resolution was 
that it should be a self contained organisn passed — 
unconnected with anv coll ges outside thelints ‘ Fhat thi meetanz of the Wostem University 


eae tel - ce the at aad Cae Youndation Committee hereby resolves with 
wards Sir Rotert) Nathan pres 1ted its rey ort! fercnce to the tetter of the Government ot 
later in the yeir The reportis ot great. value India Fducation Department dited Dclh, 
abd in 1t certain new princyy les are enw c11tcd Bh February 191 DO No 66 that the 
Great emphasis Was attached to yhv 11) tran oes = erared eh ee : best at 
in,, and education wd also to thc tutorial wid | sf "tirther anthorees the Rirulat. a ’ 
ance of the students Ihe Univer its wis tole urt tee erates the Regulation Commit 
verv largely a State institution and practically | Peale cd ‘a as oe bed ui a 
all its teachers and those of its colleges were | yr04) "U eu ' 7 r tH re ra u 
to be Government servants hough the col | “oslem University Association as its ez citer 
leges were to be separate units cach with its ménibers, to take necessary stcps in consulta 
separate staff and buildings thes were to bc tion with the Hon the kducition Wember for 
linked together and with the Unversity b a the introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
close form of cooperation The cxecutive | re cette engi vane eag siaiies 
body, to be called the Council was to have very ateod ted into the Oo a a pe u ey \ 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction| g, beehie : 1990 the pes aD yee rae bs 
of Government Ihe Counctu, which was to be Dex beet t 1926 and Has ae bt Raja Sit 
a large and representative body was to be the Muhanur a Ali Muha ait hh a aa it 
legislative authority, subject to the control of}; 01% khan lah a : :M a baa 
Government, and in other respects 10 advisory ee adur cr Wilmuiabad wis 
authority I'he total cost of the full scheme was | 7! Lier the first Vice Chancellor of the Uni 
estimated at 53 lakhs but deducting certain | ‘°S0'Y 
sums which were available from other sources atone pr versey . Rangoon a Plans a A 
the net cost was put down at nea.ly 40 lakhs | [2/vetsity !n burma had becn uncer consider 
exclusive of recurring charges hese wer ation for some vcars After hisarrivalin Burma 
expected to involve - net otal of about C2 the then Tieut nant Governor Sir Harcourt 
lakhs annually Before the scheme thus el, 2vtler thought that on ceneral frounds and 
borated (which had received the Secretary of With some reference to the needs of the province 
State's sanction) could be taken im hand, the the Rangoon University might uscfully ke of t 
war broke out The Act constituting the Un) mor tractical type than any yet atteoptd in 
versity was passed in April 1920 and Mr P J India with ccurses in arts and science, pure 
Hartog, G1E, was appointed the first Vace and applud technology, medicine, cngincr 
Chancellor ing agriculture law forestry veterinary, science 
and trainmgz commerce and architecture It 
The Aligarh Muslim University — might perhaps combine with university instroc 
It was the alm of Sir Syed Ahmed [han tion practical studies at the Chief Court the 
years ago to place the bunefits of a liberaledu Pasteur Institute and the hospitals; and also 
cation within the each of tne Muhammadan| st the Museum which the local Governmut 
community , ang in 1875 8 school was opened was committcd to build as soon as funds wer 
which three yeas,8 later was (onverted into the available It ts possiblein Burma to a greater 
Muhammadan Anglo Onental (ollege, Aligarh extent than in any of the older and more 
The movement infavour of transforming this , advanced provinces in India to concentrate tht 
collegeinto a teaching and residential university | intellectual energies of the provinc« in one 
ag early as theend of the last century Immediate neaghbourhood and to develop a 
In 1911, during the visit of His Maysty the | really many-sided university An Act to estab 
King-Emperor to India, Ils Highness the Aga! lish a teachiug and residential college at Rangoon 
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was passed on the 24th October 1920 This 
Act however did not find favour with a section 
of Burmese and was consequently, amended 1n 
1923 The amending Act introduced greater 
popular and representative elements in the com 
position ¢f the Counaland invested the reformed 
Counal with e@reiter discretionary powtts In 
mdtters iffecting public interest such as the 
question cf admitting afhhition of mofus al 
colleges o1 of adnuttin. more ¢ Heges to the 
eatitus of constitucut  ccll zes) In shot it 
rendered the Univ rsity more suittd to the 
siiWkes Gaia Ce Pacete-wa «na: The province ~The 
University authorities are the Chancellor Vice 
Chancellor, the CGounul (wth an executis 
committee) and the Senate The Councilis the 
supreme administrative body whilethe Senate 
19 an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and discipline The 
Governor Gencral, 2s Visitor, has the nght to 
cause Inspection to be made 


The Lucknow University ‘The founda 
tion of this Uurverats may ornariy beascruibe t 
to the patriotism «ct the people of Oudh toa 
1 unitary termhimn. and residential Universit 
meorporited Ly an Ach pueecd m 19.0 The 
University iuthcrities ire (1) the Court with 
powers ot mikin, stitutes (2) the Ive utiv 
Council Whi b admaitastcr the yioperts of the 
Tniveruty and apyemt cxamuincr (3) th 
Acad moc Council wloch contrcls the t 4 lun, 
and advises the Fveeutive Council on all ac ide 
mic matter, (4) @ Committee of Ketcrence 
(a Sul Committee of the Court) deals with 
i$tms of new expenditure only Lhe Goscrnor 
(xenera] as Visitor hi the saint power isin the 
ease of the Ran oon University and othcrnew, 
or reorcanised universities 


The Delhi University —Jhe Delhi) tm 
versity was created by an Art passed in 19.2 
The University depends for its cxistencc munly 
on the zenérositv of the Government ot India 
Who occupy the position of a local Govern 
ment in relation tc 1f «Iti» a unitary tcaching 
and residential University designed on the 
inodel recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commussion for the Dacca University, possess 
Ing at present three constituent colleges ‘The 
Act provides for two schemes—a province] and 
a permanent one UT ndcrthe provisional scheme 
which 15 2n torce it present the constituent 
colle..c3 remain with theyr hostils cte mm their 
exicting buildings they also retun mterme 
diate classes = Lut there have been inotituted 
so far 18 possible ind de arable Conmimon classes 
forgiaduatetewhing Ihe matricul ition ¢ Xai 
ination of an Indian University, or an cquiy dent 
examination, 18 the adinission test to the Uni 
versity cour-es Ihe ,<rmancot sclicme con 
templates that the existing colleges in Delhi 
City would become int rmedy) te iistitutions 


The Unwwerstttes. 


end that degree classes would be conducted in 
new buildings to be built 1n Imperial Delhi 
[here would be halls and hostels where students 
would receive tutorial instruction The Inter 
mediate Examination of an Indian University 
or an equivalent eaamination, would become 
the admission test to the University Ihe 
Governor (reneral 1s the et officeo Chancellor 
{her is a ProChancellor a Vice Chancello. 
and Rector Jhe principal governmg bodies 
o1 the University are a Court an |} xecutive 
Coundiand an Acadenue Cound 


The Nagpur University ‘This Um 
Ver stv Was Cretted by an Act passed im 192% 
Tt constatution follows the recommendations 
cf the Calcutty Cmveraty Commi sion and 
the provi ions im other University Acta in 10 
fir ws they are applarable to local conditions 
In porticula the recommendations of the (al 
cutta Univer ity Commission have been adopted 
in the matberot the appomtment of the Chan 
ccllor und the Vice ChanceHor und of their 
Tewors and Cutics the composition and fune 
tions of the Court the Txccutive ind Academic 
Councis and the relvfions of the University 
With Government dhe University Act pro 
vadesan the firstin tance for a University ot an 
eximnnin, and aihhatme type im which the 
ov) tence of the collcpes is } reserved as the unit 
of struction tothin the University centre ot 
Nacpur and in other plies Which contain 
colle,es admitted to the privileges of the Um 
ver at¥) «The Act 18 so framed as to permit 
of igradual devalopment of the U niversity into 

Inanagimge and tcachimp, body which may 
eupplement or entirely replace collegiate by 
Univer itv instruction either by taking over 
the manogement of existing colleges or by insti 
tuts and Maintamng its own colleges 


Andhra University —In Jauuury 1926 
the Governor General xwcorded his sssent t> 
m Act pissed by the Wadras Legislative ¢ ouncil 
IN Crporitip, 1 new University in the Madras 
Prosidcniy The new University will be calle! 
the Andhra Uausversity and will be of an afbliit 
1u,, type and all collezes locited in the Lelugu 
cotlntry whether first cr second grade, profes 
siomil or techusc ul, will t ecome affiliated colleges 


fhe tniversity will endeavour to develop 
sOentific und technical educitivn with specinl 
Ieference to the industries of the Jelugu 


districts at will appoint its own tcaghing stat! 
wid will ulfimatel, build control and maintain 
colleges laboratoties and hostels of its own 
Ihe Act contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
develoy ment im the study of lelugu in the use 
ol the vernacular as the medium of 1ostruction 
nul eximination and wso ums if the ultim ite 
establishiment of more thin one unitary and 
residentitl university in the Lelngu districte 


The followings st ttement mentions the normal admission tcsts {go the various Indian Unie 


versities ~- 


Name of U niversity 


1 Caicuita 


Trats Remarks 


Jhe Mitriedlation i xamiuation of the 


Caloutty University 


2 MaApris The 


School leaving («trtifiertc | \amina- 


tlon of Madras at present ultimately 
an Intermediate Lximimation 


Name Of University 


3 BOMBAY 


PUNJAB .. 


5 ATLAHABAD 


6 Brnaris HInpo 


7 MYSORE 


Q PATNA 


Q  OsMANra 


10 = ATIGARH MUGstIwv 
1] «RANGOON 

12. J UChNOW 

1 PPACCA 

140 SO DKIHI 

1’? NAQIUI 
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Tests Remarks, 
The School leaving Examination of the 
Bombay Joint Examination Board or thc 
Matriculaticn Examination of the 
Bombay University 
[he Matriculition Exammation of the 
Puntab University 
The Intermediite Ixaminition of the 
United Provinces Boird ot High School 
and Intermediate bducation 


The Admission l\vimination of th Putte 19 equivalent to 
Ir nares Hindu University the Matnmculation 
I\xamination of an 

, Indian Unaversity 


‘The Lntrance Lamination of the Wy sore 


This 13 equivalent to 
University 


the first vear eXa- 
mination of an In- 
dian University 
rhiee years are 
bx nt for a degree. 





The Matriculition Fvamination of the 
Pitus University 

Ihe Matiriculition IT sxaminition of the 
Osmwiit University 

An Tnterin¢ diate b Lamination 

fhe Anglo Vernacular or | nglsh or Duro 


This 15 1pprovwmately 
youn Hish School L\amin ition 


(quival nt to the 
VLiatriculation Lva 
minatton of on In- 


diw Cniveraity 
The Int*rmedlate Examination of an In 


diin University 


a) 

The Viatriculition Dximination of an In 
dian tmiversity wt pres nt ultimately 
an Intermediate LXamimattion 

The Linal Lamination held under the 
Central Provinets High School Lduc ation 
Act, 1922 


Do 


Education of Indian Women and Girls —JIhe ( mp irativo of itement I cluw shows the state 


~ womens cdu ation durin, 192 


| 


Lor Lemats 
(Recoznized mestat utic ns) 
Arts Colleges 
I rofeasional Collezes 
High s«hools 
Middle ‘Schools 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 
(Unrecognized inot it ution) | 


| 24,777 | 24,068 
































24 — 
{ 
Institutions | schol ir Per- 
centige 
- se os of 
scholars 
in each 
Tncre ise Inerei, | ¢lds» of 
1921 1923 | (r)er |] 1928 192, ( )or | Pecos- 
AC1C Ist decreise | mized 
| instit Uu- 
tion 
[ 
id 14 110° | 1062 +41 ' 012 
8 7 J Lat 186 —2 U2 
ie) 20 7 | 42,210 | 39410] 42800 4 47 
648 G24 | 24) 72410, B7 816} 436000] 767 
1 2308, ! 22,920 663 1318 047 1787810 | 80 207-86 
287 273 -14 | 10,084 | 9 999 + BD 1 07 
2660 | 2,242 421 | 07,410 | 51702} + God 








— 


709 | 944,000 | 906,289 | 457,701 | 100 


S ecummnaemeemmumad 


J here is stil] a leeway to be made good = All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the bov4 are rintorced 
in the case of women by the purdah s\stum ane 
the custom of carly marriage 

Arts colleges, medical collc,es, wd the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a icw gis 


attend them The Lady MWardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a tull medi 2 
course for medial students he sShreemat! 
Nathibai Damodher Thachersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some nint yeaf ago 
by Professor Karve, It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work 


Education in the Punjab, 
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Education wm the Army, 


Education in the Army —lle Army in 
India undertakes the 1¢spon-ibility of the educa- 
tion of certain scctions of the community Its 
uctivities are directed into various channels with 
certain defiuite objccts, which may be summaris- 
va as tollows — 


(2) Lhe cdn vtion of the soldicr British and 
Indian in ord*rto — 

(a) develop his tramuing, facultic+ 

({)improve him as a subject for military - 
trainin, and asa citizcn of the Cropne 

()«nbince the prospects of remunerative 
cinploymcnt on bis retury to civil lite 

(zz) the fulfilment of the oblig, tions of the 
Statc to the children ot soldicrs, scrving, aud ex 
service (Lritish nd Indian) 

(zw) Lhe provision as far 1 possitle of 
traming 1 r the chillren of soldicrs, who hive 
died in the service of their country 

(1) Jhe creation of + body of lidian ,entle 
men educated s¢corling to J npds pudlic school 
traditions which should yrovide suitalle can 
lidites for adm sicn to the Royal Miltary 
Colle,e Sindhurst 


Administration —Ihe educational services 
are divided into (a) the Indian IJ ducational 
Service, (b) the lrovineial Lducitional Service 
(c) the Subordinate I duc itional Service 

(a) The Indian Educational Service 
Which comprises officers performping inspection 
wd ftutotiil work 18 suldivided into two 
Lrinche = one r¢roenand the otherfor wemu 
A]; pointments to loth tran hes wereor jnally 
made bv the Secretary or Stite ter India in 
Council fut sinc May 1.04 recrintment has 
teen suspended ani uc further sppointment 
will ordinaruy be mide to thi servic Fach 
local Government will fni ats cwn recruits 
All officer lLelcnging t»> this ervice con ¢ under 
the specialleave and | nioi miles Under the 
recomnn dations mide by the Lee Commission 
membcrg cf non (istic donu il arecrtit] {to 
four frec pissa, 8 Ist Jas B PAO dung 
th ir service and to overs a8 par in sterling 


(t)} Indian Educational Service (Mens 
Branch) — ihctre 18 a tine sale of Jay ris 
tu, from Rs 400 bv innualincreticnts cf h 00 
to Rs 1. 0 i tionth If mar two sele ti n 
erides—one tor lo Jercent of the cidr = on 
Rs 1250007 am) th and th cthertord 
percent on Ro 17 o.G1lvot OU tinonth = Ofh- 
(Crs of uon Iniian domicile re erve overscas 
payin + ddition rangima trum R 150 to Rs —0 
& month @ ihe principals of fir 6 grade colle .es 
receave duty allcewances of Ro 100 or hs 190 
A Wonth = Allowances of Rs 150 a month are 
iso granted tu the As istant Mirectors of Public 
Instruction ind to other officcrs haldimg similar 
winindstrativ«¢ alpomtments ‘There 18 one 
Director ot Publie Instruction in each provimecc 
The posta of Director are troated as prize posts 
torthe members ofthe 11 5 ‘Lheir Jay varies 
trory Rs 1600 501°°0 a month in the North 
West Trontier Proviace to Rs 2.500 100 3 000 
i the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay ind 
hengal In some provinces the Directors have 
becn made e2 offrto Sccretary, Deputy Secie 
tary or Under Scurctary, in the local Kducation 
De partments 

Jn selecting candidate for appointment {othe 
TL 8 (Men’s Branch), experience in teaching 15 
Icvarded as indispensable, and weight is given 
to the posses-ion of (a) a university degree in 
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honour or equivalent di tinition and (b) 
qualifications in special subjects depending, on 
the nature of the vacancies to be fillcd 
(tt) Indian Educational Service (Women’s 
Branch)—The organisation and  con- 
ditions ot service are similar to those in the 
Men’s Branch Lhe pay is Rs 400 2580 a 
month with a selection grade of Rs 900 25 90 
40 1,050 a month for -0 per cent of the: adre 
In cases where the vrovincial cadre 15 verv 
pmal] one member of the service 1s eligible for 
a selection grade post irre pective of the per 
ceutage maximum Officers of non Indian 
domicile are 1m addition rinted ov¢rseas } +4 
Tungin from Rs iGQ0to Rs 150amonth Lhe 
principals of frst grade colle.es for women ind 
lidies holdin, such administrative posts a» the 
D puty Directresses or Public Instruction 1W1¢ 
eli,1ble for a duty allowancc ot Rs 100a month 
In selecting candidates for ay pomtment to 
the } 5S (Womens Brinch) expermnce in 
t achingisre ardeiasindispu able and weigh t 
1S £1¥C0D to the posse si0D ci (a) hagh academic 
qiilifkation , and (/) ,ualifications in special 
subjects depending on the nature of the \ avancies 
to be filled 
(‘) The Provincial Educational Service — 
this scrvice also con 1t of two branches one 
intcnded for men and tht other for women 
The service comprise tot nore orle s smilit 
to thoze borne on the cidre of the Indiin 1 duca 
tional Service, but of secondiry imyortance 
Candidates are recruited in India ly local 
Governments Lhe. aréinvanably gradu ites ot 
Indian univer ities ind natives of the province 
ccncerned 
(.) Provincial Educational Service (Men s 
Branch) —Ihe minymtm ind naxmum 11+ 
has been fixed it R 0 ind Rs 800a month 
reeyutively, and local Governn ents have been 
empovere 1 to s*ttle ~radims W thin these limits 
{) Provincial Educational Service 
Womens Branch’—lhce unmimum pav is 
Rs .00a month ind thenaximum pay R00 
amonth 4sinthecieotthe Vens Franch 
1001] Governments are competent to fix ,rading 
within those figures 
(c) The Subordinate Educational Service 
dhisservice is Incant fcr yo t of minor m 
portince Each province has 1t¢ own rite of 
}2y. For cxamyle 1a the Punjab the maximum 
pay of S LS officerois Rs ~50 a month 
Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of india 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
establishcd in the Government of India with 
an ofhce of 1t8 own wnda Wember to reorosent 
it in the Laecutive Council ‘Lhe frst Member 
was Sir Harcourt I utler In 19.8 the activities 
of the Department were widened in the inter 
ests of economy by ibsorption 12 it of the 
Department of Revenue and Acniculture The 
enlarged Department has be n designated the 
Department of hducatiou, Health and J and 
sir Muhammad Habibullah and Mr J W Bhote 
ire the present Member and ‘ccretuy 1e 
pectively The Department pcssesses an educa 
tional adviser styled Lduc ition Commissioner 
Lhe present kducational Commnsionel Is Wi J 
a Richev 
Calcutta University Commission —1 hc 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published in August 1919 and in the fallow 
qng January the Government of India issued at 
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Resolution summarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommendations of the Com- 


missioners, 


The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report — 


(t) High schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demund 

(st) ‘Lhe intermediate section c University 
education should be recognized as part of 
school «ducation and should be separated 
from the University organisation 


au) The defects of the present system of 
affliated colleges may be mitigated bv the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary un. 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will adnut of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by scyeral 
appropniately constituted bodies 





The Commission gave detailed suzgestions | wirdly the 
| May 1924 tor the constitution ot a central agency 


for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univ r- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching Universitv in Dacca 
These measures concerned only Benga) but it 


was generally recognised that some of the. 


eriticiame made by the Commissioner admit 
of a wider application Committces 
consequently appointed by the Universitics of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
considcr the findings of the Commusion In the 
United Provinces two committees were ay point- 
ed, one to prepare 1 scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second te 
consider measures fur the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad Uniwrsity and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education 

In Benga] the first outcome of the Commuis- 
sions Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Councilin March 1920 mentioned 1n detail else- 
where A scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Calcutta university 13 under consideration 


The Reforms Act —The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India Cducation is now a 
‘transferred ’ subjectin the Governors’ provinces 
and 18, im each such Province, under the 
charge of a Munister ILhere are, however, 
Some excertions to this new order of things 
Lhe education of Luropeans is a ‘ Provinuas 
reserved’ subject + ¢.,1t 18 not within the charge 
of the Minister of Lducation , and to the Govern 
ment of India are stil] reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs’ Colleges and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
Generalin Councilfor the benetit of members of 
His Majeety’s Forces orof other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Chiefs’ Colleges.—For the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 


were | 


Calcutta University Commission. 


the Indian continent, five Chicts’ Colleges are 
mMamtained, mz — 
(1) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Rajputana 
Chiefs 


(H) a College, Indore, for Central India 
efs , 
(322) sri College, Lahore, tor Punjab 


8, 
(tv) Rajkumar College, Rajhote, for Kuthia- 
war Chiefs and 
(t) Rayhumar College Raipur, for Ccntial 
Provincesand Biharand Orisa. Clucfs 
In point of buildings, staffs and organisition 
these institutions approach Inglish Pubhe 
Schools Students are prepird for a diploms 
examination condu tcd by the Government of 
India = Lhe diploma 1s regarded 18 equivalcut 
to the matriculation certificate ot in Indian 
University A turthcr conrse of Universitv 
standard called the Higher Diploma 13 conducted 
at the Miyo College fhe examination for this 
Diploma 1s also held by the Govcrnment of 
India Its standard 18 roughly equivalent to 
thit ofthe B A diploma of in Indian University 
Inter University Board = [he sdca put for 
Indian Tanversities Gonterence im 


*n India took practical shape and an later Unt 
Versity Boird came into lemy durinz 192) 
Iwelve out ct fifteen universities Jomed the 
Bowud Its iunctions we — 

(21) to act as an inter university orzinisation 
and a bureau of information 

(6) to tacihtate the exchince of professors 

() to serve a8 un iuthcrse t channel ot com 
miuniation aud twahtate the co orlination ct 
untversity work 

(7) to tssist Indian universities mm obt unin 
recognition tor their dezce. diplomas ww] 
exaniinations jn other countries 

() te appomt cr recommend where nous 
SUSY b OMMON representative cr representa 
tives of India at imperial or Intemational con 
ferences on higher e luc ition, 

(f) to wt as we wppomtimnents bureaw for 
Indiin unn ersities 

(g) to fulfil such other duties as may 14 
assigned to it from tune to tune ty the Indtun 
Lniversitics 

Lach membor ( niversity his to mike a fixe t 
annual contribution tow1ids the expenses ol 
the } oard 

dhe first meetine of the boud was held it 
Bombay frum the 23rd to 2oth Warch 192) 
The boid consists of one repiewntative of 
each of the member Uimversities and one 
representative of the Govanment ot India 

Indigenous Education —Of the ,J16,6)! 
Scholars being educated in India 642,601 art 
classed as attending ‘private’ or ‘un recoy, 
nised’ institutions Some of these institutions 
are of importance ‘The Gurukula near Hard 
war and Sir Rabindra Nath Fagores schuol at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr Gandhi's 
school at Ahmedabad has attracted attention 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burms 
are wellknown Connected with every big 
Mosque in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schocls attached 
to the Fathpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband are noted 


: institutiuns generally have a religious or 
national’ atmosphere and are posaib! y destined 
to play an im t part in the future of India. 
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Education in Burma. 
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Education in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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376 Education in Assam. 


Statement of Educational Progress in ASSAM. 


1918-39, | 1919-20. | soz0-, 921-22 1022-23, 1923-24. 


—_ re ET EE eee ree 


Area in square miles -.| 63,015 53,016 563.015] 53,015; 63,015 53,015 
{ Male «¢/3,467,621) 3,467,621 3,955,665/2,961,109)3,9€1,109] 3,961,109 
Population, . < 
l Female + {3,246,014} 3,246,014 3,943,196) ?,045,121/3 645,121) 3,645,121 


TOTAL POPULATION ,./6,713,635) 6,713,63> 7,598,86117 ,006,230/7 606 230) + 7,606,2 0 
Public Institutions for Males 














ey 


Number of arts colleges io 2 2 2 3 3 3 

Number of high schools ie 37 38 34 41 40 42 

Number of primary schools... 3,924 4,030 4,049 3,956 4,019 4,120 
Institutions, 

In arts colleges .. “a me 884 940 846 767 943 1,027 

In high schools . a ee] 13,273 13,499 12,575; lljlos} 11,997 12,675 

In primary schools ois 149,546 154,597 155,406] 145,967] 156,290 166,750 


Percentage of male scholars in 


Male Scholars in Public 
public institutions to male 
























































population .. ice ; 5° 9 5°6 4°) 4°57 4°9 9°25 
Public Instuutions for Females 
Number of arts colleges au saicsale ee aigeade ne alate oe 
Number of high schools i 2 8 3 3 3 
Number of primary schools .. 347 374 358 343 352 360 
Female Scholars un Public 
Institutions. 
In arts colleges .. ee ee 1 eee peas ite eee 
In high schools .. be i 459 620 694 576 544 7? 
In primary schools... -| 23,052 25,082 24,288} 23,184) 24,050 25,292 
Percentage of female scholarsin 
public institutions to —— 
population .. “a : "81 *88 “76 °78 °75 &8 
TOTAL SCHOLARS in (Male ..| 189,181 195,756 195,514] 181,206; 194,2 208,123 
public institutions 
Temale.| 26,267 28,618 28,009} 26,808] 27,622 29,2 30 
TOTAL ~»| 215,448 224,374 223,523) 208,014| 221,88. 237,393 
TOTAL SOHOLARS (both male 
andfemale)in allinstitutions,| 224,715| 233,106 231,591| 216,218] 220,776) 246,826 
Percentage of total{ Male .. 5°7 5°8 51 25°46 
scholars to 
populations. Female . 86 91 °78 a3 
TOTAL ae 8°3 3°56 3°0 3°2 
Expenditure (in thousands a = 
of rupees). Rs. Re. Bs. Rs. 
From provincialrevenues  .. 14,23 16,49 19,19 22,36 
From local funds we 3,99 4,14 4,08 4,38 
From municipal funds .. oe 24 26 39 42 
ToraL Expenditure from public 
funds .. -é i oo} 18,46 20,89 28,66 27,16 
From fees ae ‘a we 5,76 6,20 5,95 6,37 
From othersoarces ,. we 2,61 $525 3,10 2,70 
ee es jaiannnnp ninmeriocianeseensene 
Grawp Total OF EXPENDITURE) 26,83 30,34 $2,71 49,23 
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Education in Coorg. 
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Education in Delhé, 


Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 





Area in dquare miles ,. oe | 


( Mate ee e 
Population “an 
| Female, 


TOTAL POPULATION a5 


Public Institutions for Males. 
Number of artscolleges .. , a 
Numberofhighschools .. ce ae 
Number of primary schools < / 


Male Scholarsin Public I ee 
In artscolleges .. es as 
In highschools 
In primary schools , 
Peroencage of mile scholars in. pubii 
institutions to male population 


Public Institutions for Females 
Number ofartscolleges .. oe an 
Namberofhighschools .. ee ais 
Number of primary schools Es oe 


Female Scholars in Public Institutions 

In artscolleges .. 3 oe 

In highschools .. ar es 

Tu primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars in publ 
Matitutionstofe male popwation — .., 


| Male ,, 

rotal SCHOLARS in public 

institutions Sa remile . 
Total 


Totay. SonoLaRs(both male and female 
in all instifulions) =... ‘e a 


cholirs {Male 
{Female . 


Ie t9} 


Percentage of total 
to popalition 


Expenditure (in thousands of rupees), 


from provincial revenues se 
From local funds.. @ we 
rom Municipal funds ., oe 


TOTAL BXPENDITURT from public funds, 


From fees ee es ae ee ae 
irom other sources me aig re 


Guaxp TOTALOF EXPENDITURE ,. 





| 1919-20. 


57% 
290,945 
132,476 


412,821 


3 
7 
124 


548 
1,925 
4,616 


4°6 


"246 
xU7 


Il 
1T),00s 


2,000 


12,645 





Ra, 
4,8% 
8 
40) 
bok 


1,41 
$164 


10,36 








1920-21, 


673 
230,345 
182,476 


412,821 


3 
10 
1/4 


559 
2 bd 
1,4 °4 


44 


ee ee | 


2,185 


17,716 


Rs, 


3,21 
3 
1,62 


ES | eS 


6,56 


1,43 
2,82 


EE 


10,31 





T1270 


13,461 


ee 
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1922-93, | 1923-24, 








29? 


281,633 
206,555 


re 


488,158 





848 
3,502 
6,847 





2,970 


eee} 


17,750 


Fa. 


7 28 


‘ 
28 


112 





$,63 


EEE Ee Eun 


2,02 
3,92 


B75 57 
931,947] 281 047 
206,044] 206,044 
457,091) 487,091 

8 8 

WW 10) 
132 117 
581 0% 
2x11} 3,042 
0,404 ry be 
45 4°8 
af 
2] 1) 
47} 48 
1,012 “cl 
12) 1-2 
12501/ 13420 
2, bs 2.523 
14956! 15,943 
19,525} 20,563 

1°9 G 

l 3 1°) 

410 4 2 

Ra, Rs, 

5,79 G.45 

AU) 2) 

1,12 1,14 

7,31 7,79 

1,62 1,77 

3.85 6,24 

12.78] 16,80 


14,57 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


The Need — More than sixty percent of the 
vast population of India pubsist on agriculture 
and the majority of these millions gene- 
rally live, undcr present conditions from 
hand to mouth ‘The ryots occupation 16 
healthy and produ tive, and he is proverbially 
nonest and straighttorward in his dealings 
except when years ot tamine and hardsup 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant 
Owing to ms poverty combined with want c! 
education and consquent lak of fore 
sight, he has to mcur hcavy debts to mueet 
Occasional capenws for current s¢abonal pur 
poses, the iumprovanent of his land, or for 
ceremonial objucts and he has tnerefore to 
seck the assist wee of the local moncy kcndcr 
known is the Sowkar or the Mahajan Ihe 
ratu of interest on ouch advances though 
varying trom province to province and evn 
in differcut yarts of a provinu, 15 zenerally 
verv high In addition to char,ing Cx\ceseve 
rat » the Sowkar cxtorts money under various 
pretests and tikes from the nocly borrower 
bonds on which stamp dutics are payabl 
One of the chaff causes of the ryot» poverty 
4 that owimg tothe absenee of security vod his 
short sightcdne+s duc to want of education, he 
locs not as a rule coll cf and lav by Ins savings 
tut fritters away his small arnimgs in extra 
Vigant ind unproductive capendituic, on the 
purchase of trinkcts and ornamcots and on 
Poutin indothere 1. nom Iridit a say 
thethel arlscornmsand rth pr ound with th 
like hood that on his dcath th money 1s lost 
to his tamily for good = Lius ibscnc of thrift 

nd the habit of du pundonce mc ise of dithculty 
on the Government or on the Sowkar arc th 
pan orbasht I} yo ast al suo neural ab 

moot adeal | }hors Lo 

po ratiwy soci fy hone ull this mama 
sat provid dam with usut Flom ttuti on 
Inwhih tolavy by tus savings ant teuhes 
Jim the valuabl Ie4son of 6 If help through 
the sense of responibihty he feds om 
bung its member Ibus the chron poverty 
uid mdebtedniss of the Induin agriculturnt 
uford a very goo! fild for the introduction 
of cO-operative methods especuailly 18 lis work 
bs Of a productive chuxcter likcly to enobl 
him to carn a bitter living undcr ircumstances 
more favourabk thin they arc at picscnt 


Genesis of the Movement —Th qu stion 
of improving rural credit bv the ¢st ublishnn at 
of agricultur@ banks wis first taken up an the 
tarly ninctis when Sir W Wedderburn, with 
the assistance of the }ate Mr Ranade, preparcd 
1 scheme of agricultural | anks which was 
ipproved 3 by Lord Ripons Government but 
Was not Baucwoned by the Secretary ot State 
[he matter wis not again taken up until about 
liftecn years later when Jord Wenlocks Gav- 
rom nt in Madras deput d Mr EF A (now Sir 
In dcrick) Nicholson, to report on tht advisa 
bility of starting igricultural orland banks in 
bh Pretade ney tor the finan im. of the 1 uel 
'aalindustry Jhere wasn xstonce in Wa 
1 ts an indigenous svstem ot Linke svarlib ke 
orthe person ot smallme ins — Lhisanstitution 
led the Nidhi corresponded msome respects 
' the provident tunds ind inendly societies 
'y Pmropoan countnes. Thouch these Nidhis 
lrovaded chew csotal to temcultuusts thy 
fit of cc operition was ichkinginthem sir 
\redorick gubmittcd an exhaustive report to 
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Government suggesting that the formation of 
co opcrative socicties afforded im excellent 
means for ile ving rural imdcbtedness) Tn 
fortunatily, the report was wot received 
favourably cither by thr non official public or 
by the Government of Madras aud no action 
Waistahcnonth 1¢¢mm pndations made in it 
Ihe next tew years saw two of the worst 
famines from which India had ever suffered 
and in 1)01 Lord (Curzon appointed a (Com 
mission to report on the mcasurs to be adopted 
in futurc to protect the ryot from the ravages of 
Lhe ( ommiseion 
Jud stress on the prop rworking of the Agricul 
turists Joans and the Jand In provement Loans 
Acts und r which? 7 a7) advances tre made bv 
Governin nt to witiviters bla system wir 
ven bone trial in th vous previous tothe 
-r itiinin os well as durin thevears suc 
¢ ding tn 18991900 duumes  Futitis ach 
nowle | clean Whenecs that the svst m lis not 
Poms stlins Jou the prot) motrurel 
Stagnittion as itis clear that itis not facility for 
obtaining chi ap capital alone which willraise th 
agiculturist and rehieve him from hi debts but 
the provision of capital combincd with thu 
mculcation of habits of thrift and self help 
This Commission also recommended that the 
principal means of rm isting famimes was by 
strengthening thc moral bickbone of the izri- 
culturist and it expressed the view that thr 
introduction ot cooreration m rural areas 
mht be useful m sccurmg this «nod 
Co operative Credit Societies’ Act —I hese 
recomm nditions induc d Lod Curzon to 
appoint 1 Committe with Sur Ldward Law it 
itsh ad tony stizit the qu stion and a re port 
Was submittd to Government recommending 
thit cooperatiy. «ss socueti S Wer worthy of 
ev ry encourieemcent and of 1 prolonged trial 
“ir Anthony ‘now Lord) Macdonell ind others 
wer at the same firme mihing cxpernments on 
similar lies an the Umit d Lrovinccs and the 
Punjyib with satisf ctory results All these 
wtivitics how ver teoh an or.anized shepe onls 
when | rd Curzvon*s Government introduccd 
fay rtd LFecoslative Com al a ball fo 
providt for thc constitucion and control of co 
oye raltve credit Soci tus ‘The main provistons 
ot th Bill which boc ame the Co op rative Cre dit 
Socicties Act (A ¢ X Of 1904) were — 


(1) Ihvt ay ten persons Irving in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same (lass 
or caste might be tegistercd iS 3 LO-Operative 
society for thc encouragement of thrift and 
s.if help among the members 


(2) lhe mun business of a society wis to 
ruse funds by ac posits from mimbcrs and loans 
from nonmembers, Government and other 
coomrdive societies, and to distribut the 
mon} thus obtuned im loans to members, or 
with the special permission o. the Registrar 
to other co operrtive credit socn tis 


G) Ihe organization ind contro: of co 
operative credit socictics m every President y 
wire put undcr the charge of a special Govein- 
ment officer called the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies 

4) Ih accounts of ovcry society were to 
be audited by the Registrar or by a membcur 
ot hus staff free of chargc. 

(5) Lhe Hability of a member of a ruru 
society was to be unlimited 


384. Co-operative Socteties’ Act. 


(6) No dividends were tobe paidfromthe (jf) It allowed societies with the permission 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were of the segistrar to contribute from their net 
to be carried at the end of the year to the profits, after the reserve fund was provided for 
reserve fund, although when this fund had amounts up to10 per cent of their remaiming 
grown beyond certain hmits fixed under the profits to any charitable purpose as dctined in 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the the Charitable Lndowmcnts’ Act (‘This kept 
mem bers he ovenea! in touch ies local life by ae. 

(7) In urban soueties no dividend was! Mutung societies to lend assistance to loca 
vehi until one fourth of the profits in a year | educatiunal and charitable institutions ) 
were carried to the reserve fund (7) It prohibited the use of the word ‘“‘co- 

Soon after the passing of the Act the local operative ’ as part of the title ot any business 
Governments in all the Presidencics and major concern except a registered society 
provinces appointed Registrars with full powcr, Composition of the Capital of 
to organise registcr, and supervist socicties Agricultural Societies —On the organization 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, Of agricultural credit was necessarily 
Government loans were fraly given, and tht concentraid the attention of the promoters, 
response to the organising work of the Ri gistrars for it presented afar more important and far 
was gradual and steady throughout most parts Mor difhcult prob) m= thin urban credit 
of the country Lhere was a great varnty of typ.s among the 

Co-operative Societies’ Act —AS.co opera- agficultural socictics started in different pro- 
tion progressed im the country defects were notic- vinccs and some Registrars adopted the “Raiffe- 
ed in the Co-operative Crudit Socicties’ Act and i3¢n,” and some the “ Luzzatti” micthods 10 
these were brought to the notice of Govcrnment th i cntinty the commonest type as pre 
by the Conterenccs ot the Reoastras which sulin inthe Pumrtb Burman d the Uimifed 
were tor Some veirs held annus Intwo Provinces ind now extended practically all 
directions the need for mmproved Iczplation over Indii— os the unhmit do halility saute ty 
Was espuially telt In the fist place the with a smulltes for memb rhip ind a share 
success of credit sour tins had Jed tathe mtro ¢ pital the Share payments to Pe anadc i ins 
duction of co operative bon tres terdistribu talments  Inosome plices the five Tews insit 
tion and fcr purposes other than credit tor on campulsany deposits from meanb rs before 
Which no Ic.islative protection could be seo ntithn. them to cujov th tall privth cs of 
cured under the then erxsting law Ani omembertap oth systemoamn Pomlay and the 
sccond]ly the nced tor atiecr sup, ls ot capital Ccntral Provinces 28 diffcrcat ther beam. no 
ind tor an improved system ch supervision shu cupitdl bat only in admission toc Part 
had kd to the tormation ot various ecutril of the working capital is raiscd by deposits 
uwrencics to flDince ind supervise Poamairys from members and other local sympathiser 
(Credit socictics ind these central agencies rin but the bulk of itin atl proving sis obtaincd 
the risks vttendant on + status unprotected by loans trom ccntra) and other co-operative 
by legislation the Government of India societics In all the Presidencicta, the Govern 
recognising the desirabihty tor removing thes: ment set apart in the initial stages «very 
detects, decided to amend the old Act ind . yearacertain sum to be advanced as loans 
Bill embodvinz the esscotial alteritions pro to newly startid cooperative soci ths 
posed was introduced in the Tmyperal Jc. usually up to an amount equal to thi 
lative Council, and after 1 tuw am«ndmcots deposits from members raised by a socicty 
it emerged trom the ( ouneil is the Co opritive State ad in the torm of direct money dolest 
Societies Act (II of 1912) replacing Act \ a mecultural credaf soar tics his now becom 
ot 1904 The outstanding teatures of the mew on cxccption rather thin the rule and thi 
Act were a8 under — withdriwil in po wiy hampers the develo 

(a) It authorised the formation of societies mcnt of tht movement cn account of the rapid 
for purposes other than credit, which was increase of co-operative finanemg agoncs 
possible under the old Act only with the special and the growth of publicconfidence In the 
Permission of the Local Government, (This primary socitks Out of atotal working (1 
extension of co-operation to purposes other pital of 16% crores, 1? crore wer shares. - 
than credit marks an important stage in ita crores reserves, one crore deposit. uf mem r 
development in India ) one (rore dc posits trom ton meumt crs and soc! 

(d) It defined, in precise terms the objecta tics and 10 crors loans from ccntral secicti 
for which co operative societies could be orga- [he adsamcestikin fiom Gove rmuncnt antoun 
nised til tofcron 16 lakhs of this being held im 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of buima by colonization sock tis Tu Jom 
societies into rural and urban and substituted «imcc 1023 Government placc at the disposu 
amore scientific division in accordance with ot the Provincial Link an allotment tor dist) 
the form of liability adopted bution as adviuecs to agncultumsts under th 

(d) It facilitated the growth of central [ ind Improvement foins Act sach advan 
agencies by insisting on limited Hability by to be madc throu,h primary sock tics ni 
means of a special « lause about the registration I entral banks to which these are athlatc! 
of @ society one of whose mc mbers is aregiskred Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
society Societies,—Ih« typical agricultural credit 

(e) It empowered Local Governments to societyin India corr sponds to the “ Raiffeta) 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put society’, the management being gratuitous, the 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared by profits indivisible, and the area of work limited 
societies and dilewed them the discretion to|In the Punjab, the United Provinces ent 
sanction distribution of profits to thetr members| Burma where shares fotm an integral part _ 
by unlimited lishility societies. tho system, the distribution as dividen 


Agricultural Credit Socretres 


of a portion of the profits after tun vears’ 
working is permitted under certain rcstrictions 
although in the Punjab the tendency now 1s to 
make the profits wholly indivisibh and the 
shares non-withdrawable In parts of the 
country thcre are villages where a few liter if 
men may be found tut many of these ar 
hardly fit enough to undertake the responsibl 
work of a secietary, being practically iguorant 
of account keeping In such villagis either the 
village school-master or tho village accountant 
is appointed sccrctar,y In some places, white a 
suitable person 15 not available on the low pay 
asingl soci ty can afford, neighbouring sock tics 
are grouped togrthcr with a whol time well 
paid secretary In the Central Provinccs 
(specally and toa cirtain extent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal andthe United Provinces, tht 
accounts are writtcn up hy group sec rctarns 
clerks or Moharrirs controlled more or kss [1 
the inspecting staff of cintril banhs to which 
societies are affiliated As the work of Societe 
develops, the necd for trained secretaries 1 
being telt more kicniv for it is now realized 
that the function of a secretary dots not 
consist merely im writing the accounts cor 
retly. With a view to met the demand fot 
truincd secretarice, training cla-ses have been 
organized in Bombay inthe Punja} in Burns 
and elsewhire during the last few vear- and 
efforts have bien made to yrovide education 
mm co opration thr ugh the new ¢ duc ation i and 
Tropigan dist wscciitans which lave Poon 
sturtad am some ot tle major provinces 41 
rincements Fave also been devised mm some 
}rovinces fo edu to the members ci) mam 
ain. committecs an the prmcyples or the moy 
ment throunh jpermetetae mstructors anu 
courses or sttople Lectures dclivarcd at contra 
Villi.es) In burma, the system of ,uirante in 
union? has beam vory saccesstud an promotin, 
co operitive educition amon. rari) weorkors 


Internai Management of Societies —! hi 
Managing commit ota society comusts cf oo ft 
9 membtrs, the chairman being usually the 
leading person in the villaze Jhe duly work 
is carrmd on by the scomtary, but the 
Managing comunittce supervises = this ind 
has alone the power to admit mw men 
bers, to receive deposits, to arringe for 
Outside loags: to grant loans to members wd 
totake noth ci deranitars Phe pricttaci, now 

rowing of flan. fhe momuabcredit chasers 
INcnber once or twice ya the yo otratoupeneril 
lucctinn and the comnuttec cia tinction dat 

mly within the limuts sofw dd Ehe accounts 
Of the soclety are hept by tho sccrmtiry and 
the necessiry forms, papers, ind books ir 
Usually suppln d trom the Registrar’. Office to 
Implify the work of thi scurtary The books 
arc kept accordimy tothe rules iramcd by the 

Local Governments and are te toinsprc< tion 
by important local officials and the Registr ir and 
his staff ‘Lhe accounts are auditcd, at kst 
once a year, by thc auditors working under the 
Registrars of Co-operative Soci ties and the 
Sock tics are Inspe otk d from time to time bs 
honorary or paid inspectors In Burma and 
Madras, the inspection is carried out by unions, 
while in the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa 

Ajmire-Merwara and Bingal the responsibilit; 
for supervision rests with the central banks. [n | 
the Central Provinces, the mspec tion 19 (on- 
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| trofled by the Provmeial bedcration working 


through the central banks In Bombay, super- 
vision 13 exercised partly by unions, partly 
by central barks and partly by honorary 
organizers In the Punjab, while paid for by 
societies, the Inspuctmg staff works under the 
direct orders ofthe Registrar, 


The suprime seat of authority in co-operative 
Soci ties 15 the entire body of members BS) 
gcmbled in general mcetings. At the annua 
& neral mecting held at the close of the co- 
oprative yar the accounts are submitted, 
the balancc-shect passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are «oketd Ihe gneral meeting  fixcs 
In som provinces the borrowing hmut of 
individuy] member, 1.ys down the max- 
mum amount upto which the managing com- 
mittee miy borrow during the (nsumg year, 
dismigscs mcmtcrs for misconduct or serious 
defuult, ind setths the rites of imtercst for 
loans «=oand = dcyposits All the net profits 
of socicty are innuills carrnd to the rescrve 
fund whith 1s indivisible, that 1s, meapable 
of distribution 18 div dend or bonus, which 
cannot be driwn uyon without the sanction 
ot the Registrar, and which must be invested 
m such a mianntr i th = rules framed under 
the Act nav presribe It 15 intended to 
mcct unforseen losses and to serve as 
im waft Or security im Lerrowings J xcept 
in the (Central Provincs and Madras 
wibty Sne NE nt inrvi woth: province » 
the Mmeerve funds of primary societies are 
> lM 1illy utilised is in addition to their working 
cteitth SN Tt whon th vy ba cnseberabh 
rival ot yy oats md bas 4m mike Speeaal 
UIPINnzem nts im r y et ar thal r ourceto 
covr uhl irowi s 


Main defects —Tht main & fects of primary 
“Oultics May bo suLimanzd Th Most pro- 
loinc nt is the evilotunpunctuahitsy This is duc 
more {0 cas} going Wars of lite and the narrow- 
ms Of INargin bi tren Income and exprnditure 
than to recaluitraucy Next t> the frequent 
apathy of th nkembers in the work of the 
Sy. ti win t tion dich of tuo att nal 
imal on rheherul I Hh ccuertultod 
very oftenicay s affurs wholly to the discretion 
ot the commnttic ind the committee transfers 
its powers to the chiurman, sectntary 
or soni other mombr Then ther is the 
obj chiontbh prictice of: Making book adjnst 
ments and tukme dename loans A grav 
defiiet is the iability of the societies to act as 
ral binks, accepting for dey out money when 
presented, mccting withdrawals of such saving 
depo its oF temporury surplus funds without 
deliy and grantingloans on di mand according 
to tual mquiremcnts In many a_ society, 
activity ts displaved only twice in the year, once 
iuung the cultivation s¢ason when loans arc 
vivane.d and again after hirwst time when 
recowrks ate Made In several provinces 
menihers hive to wut for weeks before thcry 
can get funds for agricult iral opcrations, and a8 
such operations must be proceeded with, rm sort 
to the money-kendcr is not uncommon With 
the appres ul of now; cicdits malty ines and 
the provision of banking taeilities throuch the 
op ning ot brinches ot district banks or ccntral 
binks tor smaller weas this defect 1s now being 
tadually remcdid = fe provide 131 members 
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who want large loans on the securitv of land 
for clearance of debt or agricultural improve 
ment, a separate land mortgage society haa 
been started in the Punjab, and mav be found 
necessary in other Provinces where largc 
amounts are required by agniculturists on the 
security of their landed property, A similar 
scheme for land mortgage banks fora group ot 
villages has also been accepted in Widras 
where the Local Governmint hive agried to 
subscribe to huf the ecipital required uf the 
other half 1s raised Jocally Four banks have 
already commenced working In Rombiy the 


assistance ashi d forfrom thc Stite tor i simular, 


scheme 18s the recogniticn ot the lind mortg1-¢ 
bank’s debentures 78 trustee acurites anda 
Government guirintec ter payment ot inter st 


and the subscription of hilt the captilintlie' 


{nitiaistages 43 the byc laws in miny pri 
\Vinces, Placc a limitation on the wnount of 
Joan that can be advanced fo mindividuil and 
financing agencies ar often unible to mike lon, 
term advances, Soc tics Cc innot be sud ever- 
where to hase supplanted the monevicnder 


Non- Agricultural Credit Societies. 


[Italy to assist sma) traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societier 
‘comprising members of 


particular con 
munities. The larger bank, {no Bombay and 
Burm, open current accounts, grant cash 
credits und overdrafts and issue or discount 
local billy of exchanue, Jhese give promis 
of devclopinz a truly non capitilst svstcu 
of banking rvn forthe ptople and by the peo- 
Ple, providing for the person of small means 
those modern banhing facilities which have so 
largely assigtcd in developmg trade and indus- 
tries in other countries Some of the largernon 
agricultural socitiis, afttr meeting th 
needs of their mi mbcrs, have large balancs 
on hand, which they are allowed, with the prc- 
¥10U8 Sanction of the Registrar, to advance to 
Maller pmmary societs This practice _ 
however bein, griduuiy climaneted und th 
surpluses of lb pammary soc tres) are bein, 
ancentiitcd mtharcentrul banks 

With the growth of industmes and thi 
duvlopmcpt of cities, an important jabouring 
class has grown up 10 big industri! 


Non-agricultural Credit Societies.—Non- towns and this class 15 as deeply indcebtid 
agricultural credit societies have grownup tp {4nd as badlyre muncrated as the aguculturist 


towns and cities as part ofa movement for! Ultimitel, «re 


impro.ing the economic and moral condition of 


Cooperition if méroducc | 


unton poapl tthischiss providcsopyportunits 


persons engaged in handicrafts and cottage (1 o1-itu/itionioncommen ends b sides dou 


industries,of artisans and smalitradcr, mem th 
PSxstcmats 


bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Government departments 
These socicties haye usually a limited 


hability. This is due partly to the absent, More or] s» 
property among their expe rimcnt 


of any assets in real 


c ohomie t wemeriti 
cflorts diay oto om made They 
cvcr, only in a few co ntres” elsewh i 
urban co-op*ration has so far bien confin d 
to middk clus poople The fir t 
amon, bachward classes wh 


moans of they 


members, but mainly tothe fleld of their work iuitiatid im Bombay under the auspiccs of an 


not being 


cultural socictic., where every Member may be ( otmittes 
Their fion his also bccn cyte 


constitution is based on the ‘Schulze Delitzsch’ sowiil work 16 unt th 
parft wlirly amon. 


expected to know every other member 


model, In most societies the manag ment is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphtre of 


a society’s workis extended, ® paid staffisem fours The Soil scsi 
oyed. There isin al] societies a ibasaeer ttl Us ae 
SOO) THS 


instalments, and the rest of the working capital iommation of co opal itis 


share capital, payments being madein monthly 


compact as 13 the case with agri | Organization known as the Debt Ited mptien 


work in tins di 

i Madris threo | 
Libour Papurtm wat 
the d press d chlisses cal 
low put crybovecs of munmey | 
rue ot donde 
autaber of ar ft 
wotkors ound th 
credit societies te 


Caastdcridl 


mon. ti ¢ 


trite lo a oda 
umron. = fiutory 


is Obtained by local de posits from members and | Workers in fieters s hascom to be reco.ns y 
others., Loans from co-Operative banks and| '= ins ntaldertur of ver well considar | 
societies usually form only a meagre proporticn |< hieme of welfire work 
of the capital At the end of the your 1923 24 Loans advanced —tThe total amount 
out of a total working capital of 6% ¢ro1s onl. | of loans advanccd to members by agricultural an | 
So lakhs were held fiom ecntral bv bs | non-agricultural sock tice during the ye ir 192 -2! 
At the end of every ycar, one-fourth of wire Ks 7,22,79,712 and Rs 4,70,04,900, respec 
the not profits muxt be carmed to the reserve |tively = Loansarc uostly given on thie securits 
fund and the balance inay be distnbuted as divi of two coincmbers Under the Act societic 
dendorbonns ‘There arca fow drawbachs mar allowed, subject to ccrtaum condition — tu 
the working of these socictics. ‘Lhe mostserious advanc« loangon the hypoth cation of move ibk 
of these complaints arc that the spirit of co- or immoverble proyxrty, and thire ws nothin, 
operation is lacking in many non-agricultural unr d-Opx ative an this so long ag persond 
societies, that thcre 1s too greata desire to vo |securitvy whichis the cential principle of cc- 


in for profit-makinz ind gividends aud ti row 
ing tendency to make the socicties close pre 
serves once thcy have stirted running on profit 
able lines 
times higher than they ought to be, and th. 
men at the head of the socictics are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 
Included in this group are communal socie- 
ties, and societies of employees of firms, railway 
and Government offices. There are 

again,in Bombay and Burma, afew socictiles 
organised on the lines of the People’s Banks of 


lapcration, is given and the borrower 4 properts 


is rcognim das only agsccondary or collateral! 
protiction Mortgages are taken occasionally 


The rater of interest on loine arc it |} cspecially 18 accunty tor long-tcrm Joans 


loans for large amounts Agricultural Credit 
Societies ure not pernuitcd to granf advanits 
on the accurty of moveable property without 
the special sanction of the Rugistrar Ov ing to the 
difficulty likly to be cxperienced in valuin 

buch proprty and keeping {t tn safe custod’ 

Rou ntly, how ver, both in Madras and Burm 
the practh« has vrownup of granting short- 
term advan cs agaist sticultural producc tu 


Gentral Credit Societtes. 


be kc pt in posscasion by the socictics or by some 
« ntral orpanization on thar behilt The svstein 

f advances on the spccaifle a curity of «rops m the 
fi lds has also been intruduccd im these two 
pYOVINGCS 


It isimpossibleto insist on the 
of loans to yroduc tive 
IT. Cifcumstinces undcr which 
tive loans are pernussibk and (vn idvis 
ble What should be and gcuncrillvis borne 
in mind 18 that precautions ar taken by 
sovietis that the expenditure is mevitabk 
ind that it 1g not excessive in amount Ihe 
chicf objects of the loans advanced arc cultiva 
tion expenses, purchase of live stock, fodder, 
secd, manure and agricultural implements 
payment of rent revenuc or irmgation dues, land 
uuprovement and sinking of wells, purchasc 
ot new lands reprym Dt of dcht or redemption 
yt mortztgcd land and personal maimtenance in 
timos of scarcity 10 agricultural societies and 
ior purchase of raw matenals for mdustries 
or trade, for house buiding for educition or 
medical rchief and for food and othcr necessaries 


rcstriction 


unproduc 


of lity in Tron agricultural soci ti Lhe rates 
ol interest vary from 9, Yer eccnt in Valris 
and Bombay to 1241n the Punjah ond 35 m 


Umost all the other major provinces Joth 
tor agricultural and nena rmulturid societies 
hates of nding }s centri) loanks vary trom 
about Tor per cut in Miiris and Joma 


to 9 ym the Tunjal, 106 in Burma and 
vout 12 In vi the other major yrovinccs 
fy porte dock oy] ME ont as ene NV oor on 
las tor Toin ty Curnt mod whtlhs 


tor 32griculture or p fty trade and up to five 
yiars or so on loans for liquidation of old dc bts 
or for lind unprovem nt An 
feature of th coop ratin 
sane) oof: «the §=Provine » ib 

unpunctuality in th motter 
of joms by meinkkrs and 16 nerd apathy in 
th matter on th pirt of suntis As eo 
operition is both finaneimlly ind cducationally 
ifvulur unl pimtu hits moa yp xr outa 
msurd, no cfforts are spand hj organizcrs 
to educite socitis inthis respect Ihe co 
operative Socutiee’ Act grants to socicties 
priority of claim over other cr ditors (exccyt 
the State or the Jandlord) to enforce any out 
standing dcmand due to the soixtics from 
members or past members upon the crope or 
other agricustural produce, ind upon the cattle, 
fodder or agncuitural implements in cases 
Where loaus have been advanced for the purposes 
specified Jaw Courts hase ruled that th 
claim ia not valid unless a decrce fs obtained 
by asocietyinitsfavourin advance To carrv 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legislation it is proposed to convert this 
claim into a lun and thus get over the legal 
difficulty, and this lg already been done 
under thc Bomi ay Lo opi rative Socities Act 
1925 But not content with this, some 
(0 operators have pleaded for special powers 
under which overdut loans may be recovercd 
18 arrears of Jand revenue Most local Govern- 
mats have framed rules undir the Act 
inabling the Registrar to refir disputed 
cliims to arbitration and to cnforce the award 
of the arbitratorin the 8 ime manner a8 a decrce 
of the CivilCourt It has been suggested, and 
side the pructice under the rules mm sonic 1 fo- 


unsatisfactory 
s\stem 


objects and there | 


loi ojeritlons to work succomulls 
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viners and according to the new Act in Bombav 
that sums due under awards Of arbitrators 


| should bt midc recoverable according to the 


procedure allowed for the recovery of arrears 
Wf Iand revenue The cxstence of a special 
privilege of thig character may however, lead to 
laxity m fhe selection of members and care- 
lc ssness in the granting of loans and in secunng 
r gular repay mcnts on them The demand for a 
special procedure for the recovery of the dues of a 
canclled society standson asomewhat different 
tootingand the Local Governments of Bengal, 
and Bihar and Orissa were the first te adopt en- 
actments «enabling the contributions levied by 
the hquidator of a cancelled society to be col- 
icctedin the same manner as arrears of land 
revenue On an application being made in that 
bchalf by the Registrar otf Co-operative 
Sock ties Legislation on similar lines has since 
then becn adoptcd in alinost all other provinces 


The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties — As soon 18 the initial stage of the move- 
ment passed avery urgent problem had to be 
faccd This was to finance agncultural 
societies the number of which was growing 
rapidly And the problem was solved jn different 
yrovinces according to the special conditions 
and the stazes of develupment the move- 
ment had attained In Madras, a central 
bank which lent to co operative societies all 
overthe Presidency, was started without Govern~ 
ment aid as early agin 1907 ‘his was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-quar- 
ters In other Presidencies, district and taluka 
banks wore established making good the 
deficiency in the local capital of the sooleties 
within thir districts, and in some places joimt 
stock banks were persuaded to make advances 


in | to agricultural societies direct or through the 
the laxity and | Medium oflocal central banks. A large number 
repayment of prosperous non agncultura) 


societies, as 
stu i itcve could aflord to mike temporarv 
vivinecs to 1 us ulturil soeietics out ot their 
| surplus iunis Covcrnu cot ali was also freely 
given in a few Provinces although with the 
iro ress of the Movement this aid was discon 
‘san dsm Tomlay th rm wis no movement 
ta stert Joca) tininpaim a,enets and the slow 
incte & In the numer of soertins madc at 
lifhienlt tv centri) inks with 1 restmeted area 
Accord 
inal. the Fomlay (Centri] Co operative Bank 
wis iounded in 1911 with the object of finan- 
an. cooperative Societies throughout the 
Pradiuay Latcr on loci] central banks 
cime to be Started and have t eken over irom 
the centrill wk it Bombay the work of finan- 
cin. aacuties in the various distnets The 
bank at Jombiy has theretore assumed the 
Junctions and «ven the name of a Provincial 
Bink It confines 1ts dealings with primary 
ag ieties to those arcas where central banks 
ire nct likely to be estibhshed in the near 
tutme of Where Special local circumstances 
tuvour dinet ilations with a stron, financial 
ot, ni7viion lor areas served by it the Pro 
vincitl Bank has opened thirteen branches and 
aeven hriunchcshave becnatirted by four of the 
di trut central binks 

The Madras Central Bank referred to 
above has also been converted into ® Pro- 
vincial Bank working through the district 
panks A Provincial Bank with central banks 
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and societies affillated to it is in cxistence In 
Upper Burma, and this Bank finances primary 
societies elther through the affiliated local banks 
of which, how ver, the majority ar 
new and with resovurees undcveloped, 
or through the guarant.emng unions composcd ot 
socioties An Apex Bank was start«din th 

Central Provinces im 1918 to form a link 
between the district banksin thc Provincc and 
the jomt stock banks with branch:s im the 
province It kd to th establishment of a 
Provine a! Bank with o similar constitution in 
Bihar and Orisa A Provincia] Bank com 

posed of cantral banks 295 shareholders has 
been started in Bengal, where, as also in Bihar 
and Orissa, primary societies are at prisent 
financed by centra] banks at district or falula 
headquarters Inthe Lmte) Provinces pn 

mary societies are fininec i on the smc svatcm 

and there too thc startin, of 1 Provincii) Ayers 
bank under which ecntrid bakes will Le fe icrit 

ed haslong since been unde1 contem) lation ihe 
Punjab has a locil ccotrul banking aystum and 
vnew Apex Bink has bean started, with power 
to issue debentures a8 in Foml ay with int rest 
~uitrantecd by Government It has takcn over 
the work of the province] union which serv d as 
a financial federatior for the local banks in the 
province and facilitated mutualaid amon them 
till the Apex Bank cime into being In addition 
to the Provincial Banks mentioned above, 
Mysore has a Provincia] Bank as also Assam 


The constitution of central banke fs not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
classified under three general heads —(1) banks 
of which the membership 1s confined to in- 
dividuals or where souieties are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footmg as 
individual., (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (%) banks which 
melude societies and individuals as ther mem- 
bers and secure to societics separate rc presenta 
ti0n on the board of directors The maroritv of 
the oentra) banks are of the mixed ty pe and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitahst constitution The federal] type ts 
theoretically the bist, Fut the pancify of the 
resources of the constituent primary socic tics 
the lack of personnel and the need for enlisting 
the support of the urban middle classes hive all 


combined to maki the mixed type the most.| 


popular m almost all provinces Jn Bengal 
tind the Punyib, as iso to iv small radeirce 
inthe United Provinecs and Bihar and Ory sa 
there has recently been amincreisc in the nium 
ber of fcderil ecntril banks whieh am toun 
to work well provided their irc iol of (ritions 

much smalkr than v reventie distint ind 
thev serve & colnpact crouy of well est ublishi«d 
socicties Branches of banks have been tried 
with success only in Bombay 


Fanctions of Central Banks —The func 


Organization and Propaganda. 


andeven take up the work of training and 
propaganda. Usually the unit of srea for 
t central bank Is fixed as  co-terminous 
With the whole of a revenue district, as thi 
personnel necessary for {ts succcssful working 


linay be difficult to secure in a smaller area 


How vcr in most of the provinces of Upper 
Indiai ind Bengal ther ire yn cxpstence 
ec ntral soci tics for taludas and occasionally 
for smalkr tracts An important class of 
institutions included under the statistics of 
{cntril socicties are unions These may be 
described as fi.dcrations of socktis which 
are mdintamed for  supcrvision either 
combin.d or not with the asscssment or 
guarantec of loansto primary societxs They 
do not, however, undertake banking business 
erce}tin the Punjab, the unions In which save 
forthe smiliness of the arcu they cover in no 
Way Giffer from the pure type of central bank 
Teferredtoabove These unions have a very 
restrictcd arcs of opcrations, within a radius of 
five tocight mil «from a co ntral village Thev 
are acu pte d as integra) parts of the provincial 
organ zitionin Purm. and the Qcutral Provinas 
in one province serving aca link betwicn primary 
socictis and the provincial bank and in the 
other betwicn primary socictis and local banks 
The system has alkobien extendedto Madras, 
though in this province no guarantce Js under- 
tiken by the unions In Bombav guaranteeing 
nuions wire introduc d as local agencies for 
SULLTVIFIOn and assessment of credit but the 
| ttndency now scems to bk to transfcr these fune 
tions wholly to central }irks 9 Jhe unions im 
lomhiy arc like these in Madron to esehcw 
Qitantee md werk 38 sup ryising and Joti] 
troll, Podus with a fairly wile wren of 
yoritions and cuoiwin, competent well-tra 
Lanz orvisorS In Purmtiy amd Maaras some 
try r bh sbeen mil anfe leratins the umons 
inty) dist it co nal iumfonded tc co ordimat 
Poa} a tasatics am! rcpiesent docalce oper tive 
itcrests 


Organization and Propaganda —It may 
be mcutioncd that in most ot the provinees, thi 
work of organising and looking after the 
sOcitties 18 done bv the Registrar with the 
htlp of a staff of a.sistunt registrars, auditor. 
ina Other officers and a few honorary non- 
ofheial workers In Ben,tl Dihar and O1sa, and 
the Umtcd Provinces where the central bank 
oystim hag devcloped properly, the directors 
ot the central banks either themselves or 
through a pald agency, viganise socictice and 
3 stati d above, surpervisc their Working A 
_utfrom th sc the number of honorary workers 


l1s steadily inereaying and insome provinces there 
13a staff of specially appointed honorary organi 


Cre Who regularly assist the Registrars Lhe 
activitics of the honorary workers are often, 
howevur, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the major provinces the necd has been 


tions of central banks are to balance the f It for some co operative institution which will 
funds of societies and to supply capital. But ¢> ordinate and systematize the efforts of non 
their duties irc not limited to the provision official workers, and place them on a responsible 
of banking facilitics only but often inoludc bisis ‘Lhe objective is to have the movement 
the oiganization and suprvision of societies dircted and controlled through self-governing 
Hence jn all the major provinccs with the excep representative bodies ike organisation societies 
tion of the Punjab Madrasand Burma, central o1 felcrations existing in Germany, Logland, 
beak perform the functions of supervision [rcJind ind clsaewhcere Such institutions carry 
aad guidance of the sucteties afflated to them, on wit: afuc tional propiganda, and through 
andia some they also organise new societies|the toeuy of loc ul committecs and groupA of 
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workers, wsist in the organization of now its income from withn the movement 
societies and attend to their = supervision | under its revised by-laws. In Bengal, a 
\rianscnents will also bu vowmbl for the sinlar mopi_indist orzumsition has been 
ivi, on of the anait of socacties fer Whack “firted with wlenticul ums Lhe Scauety his 
(ovement cinrot confimic to marine the ftilen over sme of the cducitional ana pro 
officsu) statl to an untiritcd cxatent) on pay pinindst worl diith sto petiommed by the 
ment of sone find contabutions Tanaldly Coop r tiv, D putment md his assiste tom 
uch tedcriions should huve th oudttnoe th orcamizati on at ce op ritive stoics amon, 
voice in the detamunaticn of policy, unt loutsipecoll oS PW hasopencd brinch con 
subset to th statutory powars of the Pe tres ind proy etc das lemetorthe training of 
trar zriduallv talc over the cutne ccontiel members of village socictics and their secretaries 
of the cCo-opcrative organization in a province A federation with a constitution more or less 
In the Central Provinces, there has been for similar to that of the Central Provinces Feder- 
oMe years a led ration of Co opcrative Banks ation but hay ingdivisiona boards to decc ntralize 
ind Societies which provided a regular control is also m existence in Bihar and 
and efficient system of suprrvision, audit Oris. ond his ipyomte 1 a Special ofhicer for 
and control, arranged for the trammg propavindy ind (evelopment Inthe Punjab 
of the fcdcration staff, attempted to secure t provirciil umon his been oramzed for 
umformity of practice among co-operative oniuctin. the vidit and inspection of pri- 
tustitutions and to promote their intcrest riiy sccucties ind uniertvking “neral pro- 
and fostir the sprad of cooperation ,icinsist woth In J] irma the audit ot 
by active propa, nit the workin, of ths primary socictics 18 conductd by a central 
federation wes idvar cly cuticved inthe rc council consistirg of important departmen- 
Tortot aComrnttee ca ingur yyomted’ sth tal officials and representatives of co-oper- 
fooilGevernmentan £32? undat wis proycs ative institutions This aleo assists in the or- 
th itthishofy shoultde dissolved unircpl  ¢ ganization of the provincial conference and acts 
by scparite cducational institutes for the ( nas an advisory body to the Regisirar. Organiza- 
tral Provinces ind derar  Jhou,hthsstep his tion, supervision and propazanda are furthered 
not yet been taken the Lederition 15 no loner by district federations of unions of primary 
the livin. lody st was till 1)21 Jistitut 8 soci tis Ihe Stirtin. of caueational and 
horeduc ition int propagine vhave dreads been ropaanh t bo 4cs like the Institute in Bom- 
stirfcd aim Jcrir and the Julbulpur and Ner fo vias con u yi teu in the States cf Hydera 
budda Divisions A Provinaial Umon hisalso tail Visecr  Lrivincore in] Mvsore and at 
} en started in Wier s tut its obj (tsar Ayocr jor the Rayputana States and the 
amily cducaticnal ina yropagindis ts distri t of Ajmer VMerwirt hese are ail 
vitivitics are at present confined to the issuin) or ent developments and it 16 still too evrh 
of co operative journals ind tht holding of >» fci cist on whit ins the transfcr ot 
(onferences ita constitution and {t> Hines work to yi sentative co ofirafive ancneies 
of work have now bun reviscd %9 as to will lecirred out 
make it the central seif governing organizition Other forms of Co-operation.—Aiter the 
in the movement but 3 workin, his 1|cer passing of the amcnded Co operative Societies’ 
considcribhy hamycred by Jichof funds ind Act in 1912, the application of co opera 
Bint of support tromsocit:s Tts relations tion to purposes other than credit was 
both with societi s unions, district federatiors zreath, extended, but it 18 only during 
ind the jocal orginizition ior Andhradesa the Jast few years that a general demand 
Malabar ind hanari are stil uniefined for prodnecrs’ and consumers’ soceties and 
A Central Institute to focus the ciforts agiucultural purchase and sale societies has 
of cooperativG workirs and to Gury on un Jefore the var 131819 there were 
propagandist work was cstrblishd m Bom rly afew stow 5 ciaetics all over the country 
bhayin 1918 Lhe objects of this instituticr Ino ul pacsances parti ularh in Madras, a 
we to develop the co operative movment in | egmnmz bad been made in the direction of 
the Presidency, by promoting the study of istmbutive co opcrition among the middle 
co RAOT, ark by co ordinating th $activitice classcs whinle in Benealand the United Provinces 
ot severalcxisting propagandist and organization some attcntion had becn devoted to the starting 
agener:s The Institute has po powirs ot con- of stors for students living in hostels attached 
trol,though it i.capoctd to asccrtain and r- to colkges ihe movemcunt obtamed popular 
present the views of co operators on questions fisour m viw of the imereasing prices of the 
iicting the movement Ihe activitics of | duly ncecessirics of life, and the profiteermg 
the Institute in the mofussil are carrkd on whuch assumed scrious proportions at the close 
through its divisional branchs formed on of the War ‘Supply unions, store societies, and 
dlinguistic basis and loca) branches in taluka ! distnbutse departments attached to credit 
district towns Jhis tw she most itive, societies were organized 1m Some provinces, 
Mong non Giiciul centzil or... ttions in while arringements wire contemplated for 
India and has cstulhlished intcrmatiu nil rcltobtamme cheap, wholesale supphes for the 
lions by sendin, a dch ation toth Intcrma | viriows di tubutive creamzations lhe work 
hon @o operat Conference ind participating, of o:.uuzin co opariive distribution in rural 
nh the Tutcrnationy) Coop reutive Pin [12 is wis pushcd thead witha fair amount of 
lition hula at Ghent 19 1922) Heconstitution success under officiu auspices mm the Punjab 
has recently been rcvised with a view to ,1ve , ind Midris but inboth provinecs a actback 
lo societiis a Inger representation andar (1s now csident) = Nuther the supply unions 
‘ominant shirein the working the Institute nor the prmary purchase and gale societies 
(Calves a handsome grant trom Government areina flourishing condition The consumers’ 
but will be m a position to merase movement in urbin areas reecivcd particular 
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attention in Bombay, Madrar, «Bengal, 
Burma, and a few other provinces, but with 
the disappearance of the special conditions 


societies. A good numberof housing Socictics 
have been started in Bombay City and suburbs 
and aleo in a few other centres. They are 


which generated enthusiasm in the vears im- generally organized on the  co-partnersbip 


mediately succeeding the close of the Way 
stagnation has set in and only a few 
the numerous store societies staitcd im these 
provinces have firmly established their paaitien 
and continue to enjoy the loyal support of 
their members. 


In some Provinces, efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafte of the country 
and cottage industries by organising co-opera- 
tive societies for the workers. Many of these 
societies merely provide cheap credit, But in 
some places they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods. 
An important industry which flourished in India 


before the introduction of machinery was hand- 


loota weaving and efforts have been made 
to revive it by the formation of o- 
operative societies of handlocom weavers. Most 
of the weavers’ socleties are merely credit 
societies, but some undertake the purchase of 
yarn for members, and others have store 
branches to sell the cloth produced by members. 
They have also been instrumental in introduc- 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
conservative weaving classes In Bengal and 
the Pnojab much success has attended the 
organization of central unions among weaver’ 
Sorieties, and similar intensive work in Bihar 
and Orissa and Rombay has met with good 
resulta. Other industrial societick, to be tound 
in very small numbers here and there are those 
tor ‘‘gaolees’’ or milkmen, dyers. basket and 
brass workers in the Central Provinces, ‘“ Cham- 
mars” and ‘‘Dhcra” in Bombay and the 
Punjab, Jacquerware workers, carpenters, 
wovdearvers, blacksmiths and potters in 
Mysore, where the State provides special fa- 
cilities in the shape ot loans and technical 
assistanee for the development of artisans’ 
societies. In Bombay, the producers move- 
ment has extended to communities ot workers 
like coppersmiths and goldsmiths, etrpenters 
dyers, and others, and drawing its inspiration 


ystom, under which the society owns the 


anc | houses and lets them to members at fixed 


| Tents. The scheme is feasible for such 
sections of the middle classes as can pro- 
| vige a certain proportion of the initial capital. 


‘Tonant-owncrship societies have also been 


Started. There are some building societies in 
Madras and a few more in Mysore, but thelr 
‘activities are confined mainly to the provision 
of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to the joint purchase of 
land or of building materials. The Local Go- 
vernments ot Bombay and Madras as also the 
State ot Mysore sect apart annually some funda 
be advanced to housing = socicticr 
;at fair rates of interest and with repaymente 
igpread over a number of years, 

The province of Burma is a pioneer in the 
lmatter of cattle insurance, and to support the 
'willage insuranee societies which have been 
started in the province, there has been organized 
a centra] re-insurance society, which receives 
some financial backing from Government. In 
the other provinces where it has been intro- 


,duced co-operative Insurance for cattle har 


‘made only slicht progress, and even in the 
Punjab where the movement had advanced s0 
far as to necessitate the starting of a re-insur- 

, ance society there has been a set-back. 


Agricultural Co-operation.—Co-operative 
‘societies have until recently been organized only 
to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other flelds of work to 
which they may extend their activities 
Grain banks have, in some  provineer, 
been started with advantage, receiving 
deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members In times of sear- 
city. Such banks have been started 
i Beharand Onssa, Bengal Mysore and Coorg 
Sovietics on a similur basis tor the storage 
of todder have been started in Taroda and may 


from the ancient guild spirit animating the ;asut in solving what hus become an bnportant 
communiticr, it aims at creating a strong econo: , problem in ritral economy insome provinces 
mic organization among these various indus-| Another direction in which the co-operative 
trial workers and craftsmen, based on self-help principle is being adopted is the starting of 
and self-government, Another off-shoot of this societies for purchase of and distribution among 
movement is the starting of co-operative so-' members of pure and selected weed. A 
cleties among skilled or unskilled labourers on number of small societies for supply of seed, and 
the lines of the labour societies of Italy. The , seed wnlons have been organised in the Bombay 
initiative came from Kashmir, whileexperimen- Presidency and In the Central Provinces and 
tal societies were also started in Madras, andin Berar. Societies for the co-operative purchase 
Bombay. The object of these isto organize andsale of manure wil] also prove a great boon, 
labourers to tender {cr contracts for public anda tew such stores have been established in 
or private works, to eliminate the middle-man Madras, Bengal and Bombay. In the Punjab 
contractor, and to utilize the profits he made, and in Madras the supply of agricultural re- 
for @conomic add social betterment quisites bas been undertaken either by the 
of the labouri community, The Indian credit societies on the commission-indent system 
Industriat Commission in the course of their or special supply unions are organised for 
Inquiries devoted some attention to the bulking orders, making contracts, distributing 
development of small and cottage industries goods, and collecting payments. 
and the possfbility of reviving them by Joint sale of produce gets popular as Co 
the introduction of co-operation. Their operative credit thrives and = agriculturists 
recotimendations on this subject were, however, become less dependent on local traders. 
not very definite and no action appears to have While Burma le tarting 
been on these. societies for the jomt sale of y, 
An interesting development of recent yearsin the most interesting developments in the 
the provision of housing through co-operative direction have taken place in Bombay. 
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Societies for the sale of agricultural commo- | and if this voluntary action proves sufficient 
dities chiefly cotton and jaggery have been! for the purpose, one of the gravest evils of 
started, In several districts in the Deccan modern Indian agriculture ‘will be solved with- 
and the Karnatak Co-operative marketing of|out the aid of State help or legulation. 
cotton hag recently made much progressin the, !he Punjab has some socitics for silt 
Dharwar Broach and Surat tricts in the | clearince and reclamation of waste lands 
Bombay Presidency where these have led to and burma has led the way in the 
the starting ot a few co operative ginning fac colonization of newly developed lands 
tories controlled by cotton growtrs ‘Thisaspect on co uperative ines A beginning has been 
of co operation has lately attracted considerable | made in the direction of starting co-operative 


attention and attempts similar to those made 
in Bombay have been made in Madras and 
the Punjab, in the latter province with considc 
rable success at Lyalipur and Montgomery 
it will indeed be a great achievement if these 
efforts are successful and the cultivator obtain; 
adequate returns for roduce At 
present he buys in the dearest market and scils 
in the cheapest But if co-operative purchase 
and sale show good progress, his economic 
position will be much improved Apart from 
separate societies for the purpose, credit socic 
ties and central banks in manv parts of the 
country, arrange for the joint sale of produce 
In some places credit societies undertake the 
joint purchase of agricultural implments for 
members, WhiJe in othcr. separate rm gist rod 
Youleties ure atartolfor the purpose ot sciling 
woplimcnts or supplying these on hire Jn 
Some provinccs in Lpper Indi thi work 1 
Rriomicd fy centril banks for the socucties 
ashliated *o them = Apirt from si parately 
regzintcred societies an Jombas the trinch s 
of the Provinciil Bank have helped consi ler 
tbly in the cupply of seeds minurcs ind ferti 


lizers, the sak of agricultural ymplcinents and | 


the sale of produce particularly jagyery 
T fforts have becn made in various pirts of the 


country to solve the problem of milk supply— 
to reduce the price and increase the purity— 
composed co-operation have experienced the 


by starting co-op rative daines, 
either wholly of gaolis or milkmen or th 
producers and the consumers’ together 


rative creameries and ghee producing | 


societies have also bien started in one or two 
provinces Another Intcrcsting devi lopment 
18 the starting of cattl breeding socictis in 
the Punjab and clsewhere Itis anticipated 
that these socictics will assist in supplying the 
keen dimand that ¢xists for bulls of good 
stock Ipafew provinccs there are socicties 
for rice-hulling, the manufacture of jaggery 
and for lift irrigation ‘Tht latter is an 
intercating development of 


co-opcration | 


societies for joint farming,and the movement 
may lead to the evolution of a system of co- 


| operative cultivation of land such as has beer 


extremely successful in Italy in undeveloped 
tracts Jike these to be irmgated under tL 
oukkur Barrage §cheme 


Co-operation has already been successfu 
to some exttnt in redeeming the chronic 
indebtedness of the agricultunst, but if the 
Improvement in his economic condition 
ig to be permanent it 13 essential that he 
Should be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production The Agncultural 
Departments in various provinces do under- 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but their efforts have not proved as suc- 
cessful as they ought to be A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
reaching the agricultunst, and in many placce 
Bocicties have been the means of bringing 
home to him the need for improved methods 
and have ben made the centres for conducting 
€ propagandist activities of the Agricultural! 
epartment aud district Agricultural Asen- 
clations As a result, a few societies hay. 
been enterprising enough to purchase Modern 
agricultural implements, and the machmery 
recommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds ‘“ Wherever agnculture me 
assist- 
ance which each can demve from  asso- 
ciation with the other thev are fast developing 
a truly organic connection. To this end, 
jomnt ¢fforts are bing promoted in almost all 
}rovinces where the Departments are 1n charge 
of one Minister Lh co ordination is secured 
by jot conferences, and joint boards of co 
oprition and igiwulture and the starting of 
local =aariculturil associations under the 
Co operative Societies Act Several of thrse 
bodies have lately been startid in Bambav 
and undertake active propagandist work hold 
iumonstrations, and assist in the work of 


OS 


which thouzh tried alsoin | ombtay appears to| general economic mwmprovementof the agri 


have established itself in popular fi: 
esp cially inthe burdwin Diviuou of Don. 
This trict omee very flourshin, has leon 
tavazcd in reecnt ycars bv in quant fineds und 
timines andthe population had Tost all initia 
tive and sink into poverty while their lands 
deteriorated and miliria claimed a heavy toll 
Lhe starting of irric ition sociefics his openc | 
& new chapter in the histotv at the tract and 
has revivid the cnergy of the people ind 
brouzht thim togcther for common ¢conomn 
endeavour Ginung on co omr4ritive lines 
bas alao been atimpted An inter stine 
Cxpermment in agricultural co operation 
is the starting the Punjab ot 
Societits for the consolidation of small 
and scattered holdings. These peor to 
te-group and re-ailot the holdings 0 


13 
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Committee on Co operation in India — 
In July 1914, the Government of India 
issued a lengthy Resolution on Co-operation 
in India, surveying its progress in the country 
durm: the previous ten years In October 
Government appointed 3 Commuttee under 
sir Jdwird Maclagan to examme whethcr 
the movement especially in its higher stars 
indo in ws finiuncial aspect was progreagne 
on sound lines and toe sugzcst any mieaswres 
ot nuprovenmicut which seemed to be requir t. 
Lhe enquiry wis to be directed primarily to 
in examination of such matters as the cols 
titution and working of ccntral and provin- 
cial banker, the financial connection between 


the various parts of tho co operative orga 
miumbers, oation, the audit, inspection, and manager 
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ment of all classes of societies, and the tionate value of which cannot be estimated 
utilization of the reserve funds In its easily The agricultural season of 1918-19, 
Report, which wag issued in September 1915, however, put the co-operative organisation in 
the Committee stated that it had not most provinves to a very severe test and the 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred reports for the succeeding vears afford some 
to it, for it had to recognise that the financial indication of the resisting power of the co 
welfare Of the higher stages of the co-operative operative organization In the Central Provinces, 
system was largely based on the soundness of owing tothe drving up of recoveries and the 


e foundation ste of large advances to agriculturists to 
Government Action on Committee’s tide over a bad season, the fluid rescarces of 
Report —The Government of India have the movement were seriously depleted and the 


passed orders on the recommendations m the Apex Bank was able to meet its 
light of the opinions of the Local Governments libihties only with the financial assistance 
With a vw turther te elit op un on the of Government The tluid resources of thi 
recommendations 1. speciil conicrence of the Provincial Bank were replenished and 
Re rs was convened in August 1918 tbe Iocal Government with thc concurrence of 
to which al) the Regwstrars and a few selected the Government of Indii, placed credits atthe 
non-official co operators were invited The disposal of the Provincial Bank and mad 
Conference Was also askcd to Consider the advances direct to primary cocitys in the 
suggestion made by the Committee on Co- form of Tagavi loans A Committee of In- 
operation that as the financing of the move quwry Was appointed which madc Sweepin,s 
ment involved grave difficulties which bafflcd recommendations, the most important of which 
solution unless the discounting of pro-notes was was the liquidation of the Provincial Bank and 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank or the placing of central banks in direct touch with 
the several Presidcncy Banks, acareful examin ommerciil banks, This recommendation was, 
ation of the question was immediately called however, subse guently turned down by the 
for A proposal was made tor thc appointment Local Govirnment although some other rc- 
of an expert commuttce, but the Government commendations such as the division of agri 
of India have practically shelve Lit ty statu. — ultural finance into short tcrm crop loans and 
that they would axysemble the committee at, long term non-crop loans mit with a con-idora- 
some date convenient to them Under the! ble amount of publicsupport In Rengal and th 
Reforms co operation has bern mide a pro Punjab, the return of fasvourabl st asous his 
vincial subject and also a transfcrred subject averted any brakdown of the svstim, which 
The control of Cooperative Deyartments his triton t to ov itthe the localco opcritiy 
becn entrusted to Ministers andin Bombat, the or.vnivitions when izricuitural scarcity att 
United Provinces,and the Central Provinci o, VEY scule Crused scmous liffictulties Some years 
Bills have been drawn upforcnactment by the © Jhe sime inay now be iscitct of th 
local Legislitixe Councils to take the place of |omitel trovinc < wher ther appear dte | 
the Cooperative Scar tus Act dhe bombay com dain er of the strum not benz quit 
Co-operative Socitics Pill wis introduce lin uc esuully sathstood Ih problem th red 
Julv 1924 in the Bomlay Fe lishtive Councd ow that of pusbing ahead, ind a Comoutty< 
and has been referred toa Select Committce his teen ip, olnt d whib propo es to hold + 
It reproduces in the main thc tramework of Comyrehensive inquiry ind tosugg sf the lines 
the Act of 1912 but introduces the fell.win, (ttuture d sclopment (Committees ot Inquiry 
important muocific itions wore also ippointed In Bihar und Orisse and 
(:) dhe idoption of 1 scientific svstum of Wvsore inthe former to vlvine about finan fa 
classity my Sori tyes rauvition ind official control ind tu the 
(2) Ihe improvement of the pro lureign litter to Tuy down t pelicy of dev lopincnt 
liquid ation of Cinceded saci tie irticulirly ind bition to binhar flnince non 
(ww) Ihe extension of summary powers of ot Ut cocperation 4ricultural mny rov cient 


rccovering to the warlsctarbiti: int the achef ot indebtedness With & 
tors 1 tter appr criticn of the depaadence ot 
(uw) The provwion of pihalts 1, uunst th owreulturist on acasons ind vino sss 


specificd offcnc s { inatic maniament of the funds of cent | 
As the Bill was suby cted to severe crits ,90Cleties it is anticipated that in future tly 
cism by nonofheil ¢ yuperntors {6 was situation arising out of a failure of rains will 


referred tach to the S ect) Commattee ter 
further consijerttion After under,olp, some 
furthe: modifications, the Bill was finally 
piseed into law by the Bombay Legislative 
Council m July 1925, and now rm places the 
Oo-operative Societies Act in the Bombay 
Presidency 

Effect of Crisis on Co-operation.—1t 15 
hardly possible without any close and gcien 
tific inquiry, auch as has not yet becn carricd 
eut, to appreciate accuratily the eff cts of 
res Pa eoah mov mept in enabling agricul 
turiste to resist the rigours of a famine ag also 
to judge the reaction of the latter on the co- 
operative organisation asthere !g an Interplay 
of variows economic foras afiecting the life 
and industry of agricultunsts, the propor- 


lx satisfactorily met In 1913 and the follow- 
ing months practically thc whok of the country 
w ia subjected to a banking crisis of copsidy rable 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this crisis 
was atindacy to withdraw doposits from 
commercial institutions and place thm In 
co-operative banks ‘ihe outbriak of — the 
War brought another xt of Influcnces into play 
aud there was a tumporery tc nde ncy to withdraw 
deposita and a temporary cessation of niw 


\de posits The disturbance was not senous 


exceptin two or thrce provinces and by the «nd 
of the ycar 1914-15, the situation bc came 
practically normal. In two of the province: 
where the situation caused some anxiety owint 
to the cessation of fresh deposits in central 

ks, the Government sanctioncd advances 


Statistics of Co-operation. 


to the extcnt of Rs 5,00,000 to central societies 
+o be utihzved m the grant of urgent loans to 
srveultural societics or to mcct withdriwals of 
deposits. On th whole, therfore, the 
movement appears to have stood the tot 
of the War much brttcr than might bave 
been expected. 

Social Reform --Co operation his, in 
some places, stimulated the desire for ¢ducation 
and wembers of rural societies have becn 
known ¢ven at advanced agesto receive the 
elements of education to cnable them to put 
their signatures on thir socicty spapers, and to 
take o lively interest in the internal work of 
their in titutions In Bombay night schools 
for adults were start(d with the aid ol 
4 splendid donation made by the lat Sir 
Vithaldas D Thachersey, while in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Bengal and elsewhere 
much expenditure On education is meurr d 
by co operative institutions themselves In 
7 Punjib sepirate rural societies have 
leen registered to conduct mir.ht schools 
ind also to insist on comyulsory eu ation 
tcr the childru ot mmttis DLhere arc 
not few cased where a society has set its 
face against drunkenness, ¢rpelled members 
noturious for their mtemprrute habits and 
has msisted on a high stindard of moralit 
ind attempted to improve the standard of life 
Societies have occasion viy condemned 
excessive evpcnditurc on muarniiges, and his 


thus mdarcetly triared omemb rs te habits 
» thrat fhe yntdation ct old d dts x oaum 
las been renderd poasblk to o grat 
extent and manv an aerieultuust who 


wis formi¢ rly 


provinces and confiun som 
otheial year 1923 24 — 
Vomlr [SS cle f 


al Inlia 4 
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inv State of chronic inde bt- 
Lhe following stafements show the progrcss of 
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edness has been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from the necessity of incurrmg pew 
ones Credjt has been much cheapened and 
it 18 how possible fur the agricultunst to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent. for- 
nerly It his ke«n calculated that in interest 
lone the agnculturists of India, by taking 
lc ins ff mc» operative eredit societics instead 
of from the village monc y lenders, are even now 
suving themsclves trom an unnecessary burden 
1 o ¢r a ciurc of ruyces She silage rates 
(1 interest have noiturally gone down con 
ad rably and the Sowhar 18, in most places, 
not the terror and the force that hc was, 
Pusiness habits have been inculcated with the 
hnéefieial result that the agriculturist has 
lLarnt to conduct his own work more effici- 
cnthy {hrift has been encouraged and the value 
of satings hetter appreciated Association in 
1 bolv ior common good has brought home to 
the p ople the bless 8 of U uty, and htigation 
has often lecreascd in villages with society In 
th dunjal a numt 1 of societies were started 
Turd iris whese memlcre agreed to mfer 
Ml lsputes to arbifration Ly their elcetcd 
ommittecs ind to abide 1y the awards of 
irbitrifers Pirficipition am the manaze 
ment of societies has instilled among mambers 
the important lessons of self help and s lf- 
rhinct but the most important achievement 

(> y titionhis) nthe development of a 
she ot communal lifi—.i feeling ot all for 
vh and cach for wl’ —imon. members of 
VJhi Soer tics ind the cruduil revival ot the 

Ty rate ansfin ts Which made Indian rural] 
yy wuz ition Ino im the worlds histon 


the (Co operative movement in different 


nfor nition alout ther dctuled working till the end of the 
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Indians Overseas. 


Nt mpi rs —Lhe tot it Indiwm population resident in thc countries to which Indians mainly 
mygrit for purpo ¢s of settlement, wcording to the latc~t av ulable returns, is as follows 











Name of ¢ ounfrs | Indian population Date of Cc nsus. 


ES 





Hritesh Torzee | 
1 (cylon.. . és 7 0,000 1921 
(xccordins to th census of 192] 
ihe oJmdiin population on 
tslatis in Ceylon consisted of— 


T ile 27 aus 
}emales ~ O WW) 
Straits Scttlen ut 104 625 ae 1991 
» Jederited Milay St to ‘ 09 219 = 1321 
Y british Milivi : Ol al) “3 1921 
Hong hong ; ~ ?)? i 1911 
¢ Maurittun 2604 927 , 1921 
= % yhelles : 2 aie 1911 
s Gibralter 1) (approwimatc ly) a 1920 
) Nigeria 100 ( ms ) es 1920 
10 Kenya 2? 922 ae 1991 
11 Weainda » O04 (Astatiess ee 19.1 
tf. Nyasaland ‘ rho is 1921 
1} Asmsibar 12 841 a 1921 
14° Panginvikt Territon 9 411 ne 192) 
> Jaumnwucs 1s 401 <s B22 
10 Pramedad 11 420 ag 13231 
17 British Garam ; 1219 5 ne 1421 
Ww Ty islands (Ob 4 ans 19.1 
14 Basutol ind 1°9 6 1911 
i} Swaziland 7 as 1911 
1 Northern Rhadesiy (4 atic ) de 1921 
.. Southern Rho saa Tow yy) i 19.1 
; Ciuadys “ 1 71M) a 14920 
@4 Avstralrs 
Western Australia 0 
Southern Australi. (0 
Victoria Au | * 2,000 (1pproximatels ) ae 1922 
New Sonth Wiles 700 | 
Quc nolan (W) 
‘lasmania 100 : 
w% New Zealand 606 is 1921 
~0 Nitul 7 141 36 o 1921 
27 Trausvial 13.40% : Se 
~8 Cape Colony 6 408 ia a 
29 Orange roe Stat 100 oe ee 
0 Newfound vad ag - 
lotalfor British Empire 2 030,241 
Toreugn € ounts 6s a 
31) United Stites of Aim ica 3,175 (Asiatics) me ee 
te Madagascar 6.272 (Indians) se fsa 
ee i . 5 : : : (Orcntals chiefls a ms 
3 Poe §) EF 
4 Dutch East Ind 4 pulicce A Apa) 
45 Surinam see oe (say) 50,000 Indians, 1920 
16) Mozambique ; Re 14,957 ee ye 
1,100 (Asi atics and half- 
caste) ee N of known, 
37 Persian. Me ; 3,827 * 19.2 
Tot il for Voreign Countries . 100,52 


Grand Total of Indians Overseas =. | 2,130,706 
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Origin of Indian Emigration —Emi 


Indvans Overseas. 





and consolidated the whole system of contro! 


gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras,, It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 


nd therc 18 little evidence of anv settlement 
of Indians ovcrscas mm early tines except im 
Sumatra, Java and Cuylon 
purposes of labourditesfrom the beginuing o! 
{he 19th ecntury. Krom 100 A.D onwud 
Indians cro sed the bay to the Struts Scttl 
mcnts to work on the sucar spi tapiocr 
ind cocoinut plantitions of Penwyz wid th 
intercourse was aliowed to continue for long 
without regulation The fis offica lly rm 
eorded instanec of @ numme reeruitment for 
labour cnugration occutr do im 1850, when 
French meaichant niamd Jocph Aroini 
wred some Jv irtizins to Bourbon Th 
ibulstion of Slavery an Briti h celonys m 1834 
-iWe the fir t grat umypetus to the movament 
Phe sugar planters or Mauiiti out once turne | 
to Indii 48 thear be t r crinting ground owl 
Jetween 1434 aud 1837 obtained at les t 7 O0¢ 
reeruits fom (C deutfiia The Gov rnmcnt 
India at a very carly stig rea cu the n ee 
sity of bringing such emigration under ret 
tion The Law Commi sion wits whed tc 
investigate the cise and to make recommend 
ations for securing the well } cing of emigr ints 
Jhey advised thit no leg: Jitiou ww r quire | 
except in order to prev nt undue ads intage 
being taken of the simplicits and izgnorincc of 
mmigrants Ly provdirg that 3 mt. trate 
should satisfy himscli that all contract were 
entered into freciv and undcrsteod bv then 
ind in order to secure that snffica of provi ion 
was made for their accommod ttion und sus 
dcnance during the vovasze A copy of ever 
“ngazment wis a1 0 to be froin mittcd to th 
Government under which the ciigrants were t 
Irve «hese recommendations wero tmbolid 
inthe first Emigration Act (V of 18 7) which 
ilxo provided that contract should be d tur 
mimable after 5 yc urs 


History of Emigration — Und r the wbe ve 
Act emigrition during Jao? was) yRrmitt d 
to Mauntins, Buitish Ganiant and Austria 
(89 men, the firet aud Ja-t dimct cmizrant 
to Australia) In 1838 emigration Was sus 
pended owing to agitation in Loz} ud ie, irding 
the abues to which the sjstein wa hable 
and a committce of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrant» were being cntrippcd fy force 
or fraud, robbed of their wagcs und treated with 
brutahty In conscqu nc cmigrsti nh wig 
prohibited (Act AY or 184.) except tu M uri 
tus and there control wis tightened In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaici, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act ATI] of 1847 r 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ccylon 
he emancipation of slavcs in the Trench colo 
thts in 1849 gave rise to asvstetn of emigration 
from French Indian ports to RK union and 
Bourbon which was Jig Jy based on crimping 
1 British territory, This practice was chi cked 
by Act AAIV of 18.2 Jn 1858 emigration 
was opened to St Lucia, and in 1860 to dt 
Vincent, Natal and St Kitts In the Iatter 
ycar & more elaborate Act ba cd on a conven- 


fion with the French Governtacnt wis passed | 


legalising and regulatingemigration to B union 
Martinique, Guadcloupr, and Trench Guiana 
Act XITI of 1864 mark an inportant sfrgc in 
the history of emigrition, sinc. it claborated 


Eounation for 


| portant respects with the object of preventing 


pidemics on «migrant vessels and improving 
wut iry conditions 1m settlements. In 1869 
nioration was permitid to Grenada, and in 
tS". (o Surinam Owing to the removal of 
the Straits S& ttluncnts from the control of the 
Governmcnt of Indiv in 1867, emigration to 
that celony eame under all the restrictions 
impond by the Emigration Act and was only 
p rmitted trom the port of Negapstam Owing 
to the injurv caused to the agriceltural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
1moved in 1S". subject only to mivpisterial 
control of recruitment om Indi. In 1870 
mplunts rwhed the Government of Iudis 
1 gross abuses in the treatment of cnn 
rants in Priteh Guana A commission 
fcnqgouy Was appomted, and (heir import 
1 1 to important dog istion in ite colony 
tr the protection of Indian iunmigrints 
Which was suba quently extended to Trinidad 
Owing to sunilir complain s fiom Natal and 
Vowritaus, commissions of enquiry were also 
insfituted in both these coloniws, and their 
r ports in 1872 brought to Hazht a number of 
Punts r quiring am ninmert 


Recent Legislation —In 1571 a fresh con 
didating Act Wis pus cd (Act VII of 1872) 
Vy Winch th Acts regulating «emigration ta 
h J1neh Colon. anil two amending Acte 
ty» Act ATLL of TSod wore inco poriuted in the 
~ueribtaw Lhe que tlon of revision of the 
MW djl cim up tor eon ierstion i 1882 
Whu scverul cw sy of hiduappiug and other 
Hyectronvble practi a were reported to the 
Gevermmcait «ft Indias th opportunity was 
teh n to d pute two officrus (Major Pitcher 
wii Mr Grierson) to ascertain inthe N WP 
wd in Pengul re pectively the way in which 
the system oof reerutimpent actually worked 
the re pet in which it W253 open to improve 
ment ind the attinde of the propl towards 
wig)evion hur reparts were revicwed by 
the Government of Indis and finally in 188 
th law Wis agun recut and con olidatcd by 
Act NAL of that year Idi Act sprenfic- 
the courtis to which emigration is lawful 
but empowers the Governor Geacral ain Cound 
to add to the list by notification, and also tc 
prohibit emigration to a13 of the countries 
in the lisf on the ground cf ¢premie diseas 
nd OF CACEsStve Tnortalily among emigrant 
mm such countrys or on the ground thgt proper 
ri asures havc not b co taken tor the protec 
tion of Gamigtints or that the agreemi nts made 
with themein Indivarc not duly enforced ‘This 
Act with ¢ rtain uncndments of no ymport ance 
to the syst m of indenturcd cmigration re 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi 
stom of the }iw wis undertaken 


Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to wich emigration was lawful were 


lthe British Colonies of Mauritiux, Jamaica 


British Guiana, Irintdad, St Lucila, Grerada, 
St Vincent, Natal, 8t Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of Bt Crolr 
Emigration to St Lucila, Grenada, St Vincent, 
Bt. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the ota of the Act, the 
demand for fresh labour having died out, 


Indsans Overseas. 


Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
lst July 1811 as the Government of India were 
gatisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian Jabour to that country Im 
gration to the French Colonies of K union 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1905 op at 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequale 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers The Government 
of India also occasion idlv depute to the 
‘olonies their officers to report on the con 
dition of Indian laboureres Dep utations ficm 
India visited Fijys und Butish Grainy in]. 
In spite ct dl yr cauti ns certain sorial ind 
moarilbevils hid gr wooup in connecticn with the 
indentured system of emicration and Indiin 
pubhe opmion has dung the Jast decade been 
trongly opposed to it IJbhe whole system 
was exhaustively ex vmined by the Goverament 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re 
ceived from Messrs McNeill and ( himanlal 
ind they arrived at the conclu.ion that the time 
had come when contract labour should be 
ibolished =the Secretary of State for India 
accepted thin policy and authorised the Govern 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
{lie indentured system and the announcement 
to this effect was made in 1916 

In 1922 o further step forwird was taken in 
Act VIJ of 1922 which prolubiled indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emieration exceyt 
{o countries specially approved by the lez Ja 
{ure ITimuigration to Cevion and Miuliva wis 
brought under control and the detinition of 

Linierant was extended to cover all per 
sons assisted’ to dc) itt from India 

References — The following is a ht 
of the most imyortint reports on que tins 
connected with Indian J] migtation that hive 
been published during recent years — 

] cport of the International Commis ion 
appoisten to enquire into the condition inl 
treatment of British India immigrants im J 
union 1879 

2 Report on the system of recruiting 
eoolies in the North Western Proviuces and 
Qudh for the Coloniés, 158) 

3. Major Pitcher and Mr Grierson + report 
on the system of recruiting Jabourers in the 
North Weatern Provinces aud Bengal for the 
(olonies, 1885 

4 Refort of the Natal Iudiin Immigrants 
Commission, 1855 8? 

5 Dr Comins report on the proposed re 
sumption of kmigration to R union, Martin 
yue and Guadeloupe, 182 

6 Dr Comins report on J migration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893 


7 Mr Muir Machenzies report on Km 
gration to Ri union, 1894 
8 Mr Muir-Machenzie’s report on the condi 


tlou of Indian tramigtrantsin Mauritius, 1895 

9 Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to cnquira into the question of Indian 1mmuigra 
tion, 1896 

10 Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Report 


On Kmigration trom ludia to the Crown Colo- 


ules and Protectorates 1910 


1} yy ait of the Indian } nquiry Commission 


South Africa, 1914, 


| 
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12 Messrs McNeilland Chimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies ‘Irinidad British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surmam, 1914-15 

13 Marjombanks and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya 1917 

14 South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921 

15 Report ty Jught Hon V8 Shastri 
rm ardin, his Dommion tour 1923 

16 India and the Imperiml] Conference of 

) compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
ficn Government of India 

17 Reports on the scheme for Indian em 
rition to british Gwani 

Present Position —Indian emigration 
que tions have recently tuken on & wider as 
pct The status of Indians in the Empne 
~ Herilly ds Cnet mm which the Indian publie now 
tik kecn interest Jt is no lonzer possible to 
Ileal with the {reatn ent of Indiin labour apart 
from othcr classcs of Indyin cmegrants vnd tra- 
vellers In several colcnics and domimone 
considt rable Indian communities have sprung 
up Which although comp sd largely of the 
d scend ints cf indenturcd lvhoureis arc theme 
a lvcs free und lawfully domiciled citizen, of 
the ccuntries in which they are settled but 
hive net vet becn pliccd on a footing of legal, 

eid], political und econonne equality with the 
rot of the population The issues round 
va public interest at present centres are 
three 

(a) Contre] of emugrition 

(1) Raghts cf Indians to admission to other 
parts of th 1 myire 

() Richt, and disability 5 of Indiins do- 
nicHed over 4 

i yue tints may be coneidered ge pa 
rit ly 

Control of Emigration—So far as 
unskill d Jilour ss concerncd the Government 
ct India have ws umed absolute powers of con 
trol dhe torms cfs cticn 10 ot the Emigra 
won Act of 13.2 rire as follows — 

10 (1) Linigraticn for the purpou of 
unsh I] d work shail not be lawful execpt to 
uch eountri and on such tirms ind condi. 

'ty ns as the Governor General in Connell by 
notificrtion m the Ga lle of India, may spreify 
in this behalf 

(2) No notification shall be made under 
mt section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before }oth Chambers of the Indian Ik gisla- 
ture and hi becn approx d by a resolution 
of cach Chamber cithes without modification 
or addifion or with modifications 4nd addition< 
to which both Chambers igree but, upon such 
ippicval bang grven the notification may be 
i sue dan the tcrm ain which it has becn so ap 
provid 


Undcr this law emigration has Leen legalised 
to Cevicn on the following conditions 

(1) Lhe enngriant shall— 

(a) have becn recruited by a person licensed 


(for that purpose by and responsible to in officer 


(herein uter called the } mig ition Cominissiones) 
vppointed by the Government of Ceylon, or 

(s) have applied direct to the J migratun 
( ommissione: tor an assisted Passage aud have 
pien accepticd Ly him. 
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Ongin of 


eration ig prohibited by the Hindu Shastras 


ind there 1s little evidence of anv settlement 


of Indians overseas in early times eaccpt in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon 


the 19th century. From 1800 A.D onward 


Lmugration for 


purposes of laboui dates from the beginning ot’ 
1872 to Surinam Owing to the removal of 


Indians Overseas. 


Indian Emigration —Emi-, and consolidated the whole system of control 


It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
(pidcmics on emigrant vessels and improving 
stuitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
mizration was permittcd to Grenada, and in 


Indians crowd the Bay to the Strats Sctth ; the Straits Si tticments from the control of the 


ments to work on the sugar spice 
wd cocoanut plantations of Penang and thi 
intercourse W435 allowed to cCntinuc tor long 
without regulation The first officsslv re 
corded instance of genume recruitment fo 
Jabour emigrition occurred in 1830, When 2 
Trench merchint, named Joseph = Argind 
earricd some 150 artizins to Bourbon = Lhe 
tbolition of slavery in Lriti hi col nies 1n 18 4 
~ive the fir t great 1m) tus to the mavement 
Ihe sugar plant rs of Mauritius at once turne } 
to Indza ws their best r cruiting gronud and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at Ica t 7 00 
recruits from Calentts. The Government of 


tapioca | (ruvcrnmcnt of India in 1867, emigration to 


that colony came under all the restrictions 
nuoposd by the Emigration Act and was only 
p imitted from the port of Negapiatam Owing 
fo the injurv caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries ot the colony, these restrictions were 
1 moved in 1872 subject only to magistenal 
eontrol of recruitment an Indiy In 1870 
complaints reached the Governmint of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi 
Tints in British Guwany A commission 
f cnquiry was appointed, and their rm port 
| 1 to important hgislation in the colons 
for the protection of Indian unmigrants 


Tndia at a very carly stage realised the neces | which was subs quently eatended to Trimdad 


sity of bringing such emigration under treguld 
tion The Law Commi sion wis asked tc 
investigate the case and to mike recommend 
ations forsecuring the well being of emigrants 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in ordcr to prevint undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and 3gnorince ot 
cmigrants by providing that a m2,istrate 
should satisfy himself that all contract. were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus 
tinance during the vovage A copy of evcry 
angagement wis al o to be transmitted to the 
Governmcnt under which the cinsgrants were te 
line These recommend ations wore embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837) which 
aso provided thit contracts should be deter 
ininable after 5 ycars 


History of Emigration —Undtr the above 
Act emigration during 1837 wis pormitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiina and Austrilia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia) In 1828 cmigration Was sus 
pended owing to agitation in Lng! nd re garding 
the abuses to which the systtum was liable 
and a committee of enquiry reportcd in 1840 


that emigrants were being entrapp.d |. force | 


or fraud, robbed of thcir wages and tre ated with 
brutahty In consequence, cmigration ws 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to M un 
tius and there control was tightened Jn Act 
XXII of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad Act ATI of 1847 re 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon 
‘The emancipation of slavcs in the Ircach colo 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to B union and 


Bourbon, which was largely based on crmping 


10 British territory This practice was checked 
by Act KXAIV of 1852 In 1858 emigration 








Owlng to similar complains from Natal and 
Mauritius commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonics, and their 
r ports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
pont. r quinng amendnint 


Recent Legislation —Jn 1371 a fresh con 
olid ating Act was paswd (Act VI of 1871) 
Ly which the Acts r gulating cinigrition to 
th Jreneh (lonies wnd two amending Acts 
to Act ATH of 1804 were incorporitid in the 
sicriul law Lhe question of revision of the 
law agun cim= up for con idcration in 1882 
when s veril cases of Kidnapping and other 
wyectionable practicss were reported to the 
Government of Indii ‘Ihe opportunity was 
tiken to depute two offiiiiuls (Major Pitcher 
wi Mr Gricrson) to ascertain inthe N W P 
tnd in Pengal respectively the way in which 
the system of recruntincnt actually worked 
the respcet ta which it wis open to improve 
mont and the attitude of the people towards 
mizrition ‘heir reports Were reviewed bv 
the Government of Indii, and finally in 1883 
the law was agun recast and consolidated by 
Act AAI of that year ‘This Act specifics 
tie courtris to which emigration fs lawful 
but empowcrs the Governor Gineral in Counc] 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countric. 
in the hist on the ground of epidemic digcan 
ind of caccssivc mortality among emigrants 


lin such country, or on the ground thet proper 


rieasures have not been taken for the protec 
tion of emigrants or that the agreemcnts made 
with them in Indiaar not duly enforced This 
Act with certain smendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration 16 
mained in force unti] 1908, when a tresh revi 
gion of the law was undertuken 


Under the Act of 1008 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the Britis: Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica 


was opened to Sf Lucia, and in 1860 to St ‘British Guiana, Trinidad, 8t Lucia, Grerada 


Vincent, Natal and St kitts 
year a more elaborate Act, based on @ convcn 
tion with the French Government was ed 
legalising and regulating enmagration to B union 
Soret ae, Guadeloupe, and Ircnch Guiana 
Act 


of 1864 mark. an important stag: tn ceased soon after the passe 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated demand for fresh labour 


In the latter St Vincent, Natal, 8t Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 


Seychelles, the Netherlands Oolony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of 8t Croix 
Emigration to 8t Lucia, Grenada, St Vincent, 
Bt. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croly 
of the Act, she 
aving died out, 
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Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
lst July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country Imi 
gration to the lrench Colonies of K union 
Martinique and usd ue had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac 
count of repeated complaints of the adequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants 

The labour laws of the severa)] Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian Jabourers ‘The Government 
of India also occarionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con 
dition of Indian labourcres Deyutations fr m 
India visited Faye und Lrtish érujana in 19) 
In spite of all precanticns certain social aid 
inoral evils had grown up in connection with the 
jndentured systern of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it Ihe whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the lght of the report re 
ceived from Messrs McNeill and Chimanlal 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
had come when contract labour should be 
abolished ‘The Secretary of State for India 
iecepted this policy and authorised the Govern 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
{he indentured system and the announcer ent 
to this effect was made in 1916 

In 1922 a further step forward was token 1n 
Act VII of 1922 which prombited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration exceyt 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla 
ture Jmigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control and the definition of 

Lmigrant was extended to cover all per 
sons assisted’ to depart from India 

References- The following 13 a fist 
of the most ie heen rupoits on que trons 
connected with Jodian I migration that have 
teen published during recent years — 

1 ee of the International Commission 
appoin to enquire into the condition 1n] 
treatment of British India immicrants in h 
union 1879 

2 Report on the system of recrujtin, 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh for the Colonies, 1883 

3 Major Pitcher and Mr Grierson s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces aui Bengal for the 
( colonies, 1883 

4 Refort of the Natal Indian Immuzrants 
Commission, 188 87 

5 Dr Comins report on the proposed re 
sumption of Emigration to R union, Martini 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892 

6 Dr Comins report on Kmigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 189% 

7 Mr Muir Mackenzies report on hmi 
gration to R+union, 1804 

8 Mr Muir-Machenzie s report on the condi 
sion of Indian immigrantsin Mauritius, 1805 

9 Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra 
tion, 1896 

10 Lord Sanderson’s Commussion’s Report 
“hy ation from India to the Crown Colo- 

ab 
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12 Messrs McNeill and Chimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15 

13 Marjonbanks and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya 1917 

14 South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921 

1’ Report by Right Hon V 8 Shastri 
re..ardin, ng Dommion tour 1923 

16 India and the Imperial Conference of 
19 compiled by Director of Public Informa 
{100 Governnent of India 

17 =Reyorts on the scheme for Indian em 
fition to British Gwanir 

Present Position —Indian emigration 
qu sticns have recently taken on a wider as 
wet The status of Indians in the Empire 
~ crally 13 one in which the Indian public now 
take ke n intcrest It 15 no lonzer possible to 
ical with the treatm cnt of Indian labour apart 
frcm other clisses of Indiim cmigrants ond tra- 
vellers In several colonis and dommuons 
consider’ jc Indian communities hase sprung 
up which although comyused largely of the 
dcsci ndants of indentured labourers are them- 
a lyes free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
th ccuntiies in which they are settled but 
hiy not vet kecn plicei on a footing of legal, 

ocial, politic 1! and economic equality with the 
rst of th population The issue, round 
sag public inteiest at present centres are 
tnreé 

(a) (cntrol cf emigration 

(‘) Rights ¢f Indians to admission to other 
Tarts of the T iy ie 

(c) Rijhts and disabilities of Indians do- 
niced ov re4s 

ihe ¢ que fins may be considercd se pa 
titel 

Control of Emigration—So far as 
unakill d lat our 14 conccrned the Government 

t India have assumed absolute powers of con 
{rol Jhc tcrms of section 10 of the Lmigra 
{10n Act of 19_. are w follows — 

10 (1) kmigration for the purpose of 
unsk I] d work shall not be lawful except to 
uch countrie and on such terms and cond) 
tions as the Governor General in Council by 
nctificitionin the Ga tle of India, may specify 
im this behalf 

(2) No notificxtion shall be made under 
smb section (1) unless 2¢ has been lard mm draft 
Lefore toth Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and hws been approved by a resolution 
ot ich Chamber cithe: without modification 
oraddition or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree but, upon such 
ypproval beige given the notification may be 
is ue tain the form in which 1¢ has been go ap 
proved 


Under this law emigration has been legalised 
{o (cvlon on the fallowmg conditions 

(1) [he emigrant shajl— 

(t) have becn recroitid by a person heensed 


| for that pulpose by vwnd responsible to an officer 


(hercinaiter called the ] migration Commussione:) 
rppomted by the Government of Ceylon, or 


(6) have applicd direct to the Emigration 


of the Indian } nquiry Commission | Commussioner for an assisted passage and have 


Protectorates 1910 
11 Re 
South Africa, 1014, 


peen accepted by him. 
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(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Iritish India, hase entered into a contract ot 
perviee for a period exceeding one month 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor Gentral in Council mav by not) 
fication appoint, the Legislature ci Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of se1vict for 2 
period exceeding, one month cated mte L\ 
an emigrant shall be void 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment 
enbastence durimy transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable irom any emigrant and all 
cxpepses m this connection shall be detraved 
{rom a common fund to be raisedin such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Culomial Government 

(5) The Government of Ceylon shall it any 
time when so desired by the Governor Gener! | 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an | 
Agent appointed undc1 section 7 ot the Act 

(6) Within one year of his arri\ 2] in (eslon 
any emigrant who his becn assisted to emi ; 
grate at the co-t of the common fund referred 
to mm clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent | 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
riturn to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the zround 
that the work which he is requied to do is un 
suitable to bis capacity, or thit he has becn 
unjustly treated by his employtr or jor any 
other sufficient reason, be repitriated tree of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
ofsuch repatriation shall be dctraved Fy the 
Government ot Cevlon or the Cevlon Planters’ 
Association 

7) If at any tume there 15 no Agcnt appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
ot Geylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the dutics of the Agcut a» set forth mm clause 


( e 
3) Within sx months from the issue of this 
Notification, or with such further period 
as the Governor General in Councul may Es 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made nt 
Indi by a recruiter to an cmigrant to enabk 
him to pay off debts beiore emigrating shall be 
recoverabie 

(9) The Government of Cevlion shall] furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be | 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons | 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this | 
Notification 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the | 
cwe of Malaya migration hag also been per 
nitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May ist 1923, and limited to 


[nutted mto any other Dutih country 
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his return to his home is desirable either on 
the ground of the state of his health or on the 
ground that the work which he is required to 
do 19 unsuitable to hiy capacity o1 that he 
has been unjust]y treatcd bv his employer or 
for any other sufficient reascn. 


If any emigrant at any time within the penod 
({ two vers froin the date of his introduction 
to the Colony satisfies the Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act that be 1s unable to 
cbtain a wage whith will provide the cost of 
living icra man with a wife and thice children 
and also 2 reasonable mary forsivings, ackness 
and old age, he shall be entitled to Le repatriated 
at the cost of the Government of Mawritius 
the plice of his = recruttnunt The position 
now is that the Govcrnmint of India has 
vested the Chambers ct the Legislature 
with complete power to dccide to what coun- 
trics (Inigration shill be pcrmitted and to re- 
gulate its conditions, wdh* bound itsclf to 
be guidcd in its policy by Indian pul hie opmion 
Skilled labour 1. ef course nore whl to t the 
Cite of itscif and, subject to certunm neecasary 
pafeguirds, 15 at Juberty to cimigratc to any 
country in the wold 


Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire —On thc motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
weothe Imperial War Confcrvaces, 1917 and 
191s, und the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
crning dominions and the British Government 
was embodid in the following resolutions — 

* (1) It 18 an inherent function of the Gov- 
crnments of the scveial communities ot the 
British Commonwealth ancluding India, that 
each should enjoy compkte control of thi 
con position of its own population by mie me 
of restriction on immigration trom any of the 
other communitis 

(2) British citvens domicikd i any Bri 
ti h country, inchdug Indii should be ad- 
fol 
visits forthe purpose of ploy ure or comme;es 
induding tumporay resadcnce tor the purpose 
of cducition such right sholl not catend to 
b Visit or temporary residence for labour pur 
poses or to permancnit sctticment 

(3) Indiins alicady permancotly domialed 
In the other British countins should be allowed 
to bring in thar wives and minor children on 
condition (a) Jhiut not more than one wife 
and her children shal be admatted for cach 
such Indian, and (4) that cach individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India 45 boing the lawful wifc or child ot 
such Indian ”’ 

dhe first yaragrazh of this risolujion hos 


a number not exceeding 1,500 labourers ‘Lhe 1t,.ulariscd the various restrictions on momigra- 
terms are more onerous than in the case of the { tion which tht self guvaning dominions have, 
nearer Colomes and the most important addi- from time to time, adopted and which, with- 


tional clauses are the tollowin,— 

Any emigrant shall, it he desire. to return to 
India at any time after two years trom the date 
of his sntroduction to the Cotony, be repatriated 
at the cost of the Government of Mauritius to 
the place of his recruitment 

Any emigrant shall at any time within the 
period of two yearsfrom the date of hisintroduc- 
tion to the Colony, be entitled to be repatriated 
at the eost of the Government of Mauritius to 
the piace of his recruitment 1f he satisfies the 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act that 


out expressly dificrentiating against Indians 
wo In practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objc¢tions to which are stat d 
to be not racial or political but economic 
Australia prombits the entry of any person 
who fails to pasa a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in anv prescribed language. 
New Zc aland prohibits the -ntry of any person 
who has not received in advince a permit 
from the Dominion Governm: of which is re- 
fused to any person regarded os unsuitable 
to settle ju the country South Africa pros 
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hibits the entry of any piracn decmed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requircments or the 
Union Canad1 prombits the landing of any 
persona who has come to the Dominion other 
wise than by continuous journev from the 
country of which he is a native and urless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars New 

foundiland and the Trish Fret Stat impos 

no restrictions Allthe self governing Dou 
nions have ad pted specail cx my tions in tivweur 
of atudcnts tourists und imtichints voiting th 

countries tor the temyorary yurposes of con 

merct, pleasure or education india on its 
sid has assumed powcr to resulate the ad 
mission of Wminirints trom any otha put er 
the Lmpirc or torci.n countrics Py wcwms Ct 


passports AliHihis also been pas d by the 
Indian Tctgislaturc cmy wering the Govern 
ment of Indi. to mak? rules fer the 


purpose of sccuting that ycorscns not buns 
Of Indian oripin, dolmaledin any Erith tos 5 
sion, Shulbave uo grout rrihts and pro dee 
v renards entry antec andar syd nccam Ertsh 
Indi than ere ve ord LLy thedaw andl admin 

tration (f such to ou wn te T rensct Indi n 
domicile With rooard to th Crown ¢ Ices 
ind profectorates the attitude ctthe Indi: 
Government w that thor om one jestifieat on 
for placmg anv restri dias on th amma 
tion of Butish Indiins which uconct tio! 
on other clisss of Pastish subject and thas 
principle hasan prutr be websay d ty th 

Colenial Oflia CXC po op the case ci Aen 
colany Where as stated her arter the Luitih 
Covernut nt lias reserved te at elt the richt te 
Impose resthietions on the unminration falas $ 


of people Whose entry into the colony ina 
have an adverse cfle t cu the cc nenic 
Cvolutin ot the irdijcncusy yuluthn A sta 


tistual unquars is nuw cn fc t te determi 
whether the anticducticn ct Such restricticas 
1S Ne COXSATJ 


Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domicled Overseas—lhe }0 
licy of the Lmpire is summed up in the resolu 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921 which 
was recorded in the followmg terms — 

** This Conference reafprms th xt eich Commu 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en 
soy complete contiol over the composition 
ot Its onn popwation by restricting immizra 
tuo trém any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there 1s incongruity between 
the position of India, 18 an equal member 01 
the kmpire and the eriatence of disabilities 
upon British Indians luwfully domiciled in 
some parts of the kinpite and this Confcrence 
theretore, is of opinion that in tle interests 01 
the solidantv of the Commonwealth it 1s de 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to eit 
zenship should be recoznised ”’ 

** The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
ah of the Union Lhe representatives of 

Odia while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, neverthele-» feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In 
dians in South Africa and hope that by uego 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be toreach a more 


satisfactory position.” 
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‘Lhe Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Shastri visited 
the Dominions of Australie, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
fiving effect to this resolution The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Can and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indians resident in Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro- 
vinclal nor the federal franchise In Canada, 
Indians resident in british Columtlia are exclud 
ed from the dommion as well as the provincial 
iranchix While successful m sccurmng a more 
sympathctic atimosphere towards Indians, he 
failed to briag about any modification in the 
cxisting electoral laws 


Lhe que tion of giving ¢ flect to this resolution 
of 19.1 we raised by the Indian 1epresenta- 
tive if the Imperial Conference, 1923 Their 
prey osal was as follows — 

let the Domimon ( overnments who have 
an Indian population Ict His Majesty s Govern 
nent m1 the sreas under their direct concrol, 
such wu Kenny. L-wda Fin and other places 
where there arc Indi ins resident appoint Com- 
nutiecs to conter With 1 Committee which the 
Covcrnincnt of India will send from India and 
\plore th awenues of how best and how soonest 
the Principle of equiulitv implicit m the 1921 
Jusvulution may be woplemcated ” 


dhis ptojosal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premicrs, cxcluding General 
Smuts , ind Ly the & cretirv of Stite for the 
Colonies who cordially agrecd that there should 
Le full consultation and discussions betwecn bum 
and a Committe. appointed by the Government 
ct India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domicued in Lritish Colonies and pro 
tectorutes and mandited territories In pur 
suanct of the proposal, the Government of India 
appointed a Commuttee m March 1924 com- 
posed of Mr J Hope Simpson, MP, Charman, 
H WH the Aga hho, Sir B Robertson Diwin 
Bihidur T Rangacharirw MIA, and M 
hk ( hoy with M1 R I lwbank cri Ics, 
woScntiry to mak wprescutations to thi 
( lina Gib on certun outstinding questions 
tft tin, Judiins in Acoys and ky Lhe Com 
muttec asscmbk | im Lendon carly m April 1924 
ind disp mcd towuds th cod of July = Dwain 
this poniod they hid s wral intervicws with 
th ‘Sccrctary of State for the Colonies and the 
Offiials of the Columal Office m which thy 
made reprcscotations upon 2 variety of unportant 
mitters ulecting Indians m kenya m Ly and 
m thc manditcd terutorv of Tinganyiha Jn 
wgud to Kenya the mpicsentations covered 
all questions ot mtcrest to India dealt with 1n 
the decsion of His Majesty s Govinment Th 
result ot these rcuprcsentations was announct d 
Ly Mr J H Jhomas m the House of Commons 
cn August Vth, 1924, lhe situation im 
hinys his wso been improved as a result of 
th work of the Commnttce by the decision of 
the India community to rlmquish their forme 1 
attitude of non co operation and to acccpt an 
allapgieme nt by which they wall select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Logislativ. Counal ho icsult of the 1- 
proscntations which the Committe: mide on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Ly is still awaited. 
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Summary of Present Position — Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows — 


(1) South Africa—The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr Gandhi were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Reliet Act, 1914, and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement ‘he sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters: 


(1) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior: 
to Mr Gandhi, June 30th, 1914. ‘* With re- 
gard to the administration cf existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that ib always 
has been, and will continue to be, the de+ire 
of the Government to see that they are admin 
tered 1n a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights ”’ 


(ii) Mr. Gandhito Mr Gorges, July 7th, 1914 


“ By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the townshipin which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shiits his 
residence or business from place tu placo in 
the same township." 


This has been officially interpreted to mein 
‘that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then Jiving and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention uf the law or not, 
should be rexpected ” 


In 1929 an Asiatic Luquiry Commis ich Was 
appointed to investizste the pivances of 
Indians regarding their richts to trade and hold 
land in the Union Lhe main recoinmend 
ations were a8 follows — 


(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaai), the Gold Jaw 
of the Transvaal (Act No Jo of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed 


(2) There should be no compulsory repatria 
tion of Aslatics, but 


(8) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged, 


(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics, but 


(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
anon have the right, subject to certain condi 

ons~~ 


(a) to lay out residential arcas for Asiatics, 


(6) tu set aside certain streets or portion. 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist 
ing license holders should gradually be at- 
ra 


(6) These areas should be selceted and al- 
located by a board of independent persuns, 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 


(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outeide townships, should be confined 

the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 


to 

(8 7 uniform ‘License Law” applicabl® political 
to he Provinces of the Union should, be Ca 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticabl., yn Natal. In the remaining two provinces 
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the law relating to the issuc of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated 1m s comprehensive con- 
bold ating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia — 


(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licenses) shall be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of thcir 
jurisdiction , outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and m the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator, 


(b) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 


(c) That tle reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with anv 
nee tendcred for or against the applicu- 
102. 


(dq) That, in the case of the 1efusal of a 
liccnse on the ground thattho applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold thc same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be @ final vppeal to a Specisl Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator 


(e) Thit municipal bodies shall bave thie 
tight to prohibit the licens: holdei, or any 
other person, from residimg in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 


(0) There should be no reJixation in the 
¢(miorcemcnt ot the Iinmigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded thic 
provisions of those laws. 


(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed im thy 
hauds of one official, undcr whose charge 
wonld come all alministrative functions, 
together with the official iccords relating to 
Asiatics Jhis officer should also be entrustcd 
with the duty of sec uring full statistica re garding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals 3 
md departures from South Africa Details of 
all applications for trade licensén, and transac 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property nade by Asiatics throughout the 
Cnion, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the prosisions of Scction 
4 of Act 22 of 1913. 


On the other hand, he should heép In clove 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, sce thaf the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to aby complaints 
or grievances and generally safe-guard their 
interests. 


No action has been taken by the Union 
Guvernment to give effect to these proposals 
‘except with regard to voluntary repatriation. 
7,430 Indians have returned to India from 
South Africa during the last 4 years of whom 
probably a large proportion have abandoned 
their South African domicile and accepted freo 
| repatriation under the official scheme. It 1s 
‘understood that the remaining recommenda: 
tions still form the subject of negotiation with 
the Government of India. 


Present Position.~Indians enjoy both the 
and municipal teenies el in the 
Province and the municipal fran a 
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are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the ‘Jransvaa], ‘Their 
immigration into the Union 1s barred and sever 
restrictions exist on jnter-provincial migration. 
In the Transvaal they are not allowed to acquirt 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand thev are pubject to the re; 

trictions of the Gold Law. 


The anti-Asiatic Party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further  t 
curtail the rights of Indians Some of theet 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
tallway regulations dctbarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriuges except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use oftramvas3 at Durban and excludin, 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are 


(a) Lhe Natal Ruial Ds vers Ticensing Ordi 
nance, transierring the powcr of granting trad 
ing Licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
aan Licensing Bourd, on which Indians may 
not sit. 


(b) the Durban Tind Alienation Ordinince 
Ling Ordinance, whih enables Municip elite 
in selling land to abr.) it tor pirticulal (ommru- 
nities, and to that cxtent to sccure scre.ation 
has been allowed on con lution thit Assati¢. 
are given rousonible Op portumity ior acquirin, 
adequate residential sites 


Antl-Aslaticfeclingin Suuth Alina docs nct 
appear fo be diuunishin, ind oa bill der th 
segregation of Asiitieas hnown 15 the (21s 
Areas Bull wis antroduced in the Union As 
semibly in March 102! whuch though not spo 
fically durceted ajunst Indiins, contuncd 
provisions which could be ud for the com 
pulsory segrigation of all Agtaties in Geitam 
weas Indian opinion was decply watate | 
over the prospect of this Icastition which 1 
Was apprehended misht in the camting state ot 
public opinion ia South Atriey result in thie 
(conovue ruin of vlur.e numbered lndiumtri 
derainthe Union In rcesjons tothe vi,orous 
protests made by the Government cf Indir thi 
Union Governintnt give an assure that i 
Was their desire and dutention to apply the 
Incasuro if it became Liwin a spint of farncss 
to the intorests and reasoneble requirements 
of readern® Indians = the Government of Indi 
Whilst welcoming thi assurance were unable 
lo rest satisfied with this position and miadk 
€ve1y effort to persue the Union Governminent 
ty abandun the project Lot the momcnt thes 
have succeeded, as in couscquence ot the un 
t\pected diasolutiun of the South Afric in 
Parliament the bill bas lapsed. 


In Natal an Ordinance wis introduced m th 
Piovindial Council in 2921 deahng with th 
township franchise to the detriment of thi 
Indian community Jt was again introduccd im 
1922 and ina modificd form in 1923 but m cach 
lustance the Union Govunment withheld its 
approval Tuwaide the cnd of Iu mber 1924 
Lows was received that theGovcrpme at ot South 
Airica had given his consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance, Jhid meaguro whilo saiv 
Guarding the rights of Indians alcady on the 
ticctoral roll of Boroughs, provents furtha 
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enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Further, 
towards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazt- 
ted 4 Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competcncy to natives or Asiatics in certam 
occupations ‘The Government of India madc 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Commuttee 
to which the mcasure was referred altered its 
Wording 60 a» not to refer to Asiatics and nativer 
dirctly The Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but r¢ jected by the Scnate 


In July 1925, @ more comprehensive Bull, 
known asthe Arcas Reservation and {mmigra- 
tion and Registration (iurther Provision) 
Bill wis introduced in the Union Assembly 
The Government of India have made effective 
represent itions a,ainst the provisions of this 
dil] Toth on grounds of principle as well as of 
detul and are in communication with the 
Govuumept of South Afina on the subject 


lowards the cnd of Novcmber 1925, the 
Government of India with the concurrence of 
the Governincnt cf South Africa sent a deputa 


hon tu South Agia, the personnel of which is 
as iollows — 


& Fb Faddisson Lsq cSt r¢8, Com- 
nussioner ot Labour, Madias—Leader. 


Hon'ble Syed Lava All, MS —Member 


Su Dest Prasad Saryadhikary, ht , 01k — 
Mendes 


i S& Baypas, Log, 
rerary 


CBL, I108—See- 


Ihc mam purpow of th deputation 1 to 
Collect ww soon as possible fist band inform 
ition moudin, th. e¢conomn condition antl 
cucn ul poston ot the residcot Indian com 
Mumty mm South Afsica and to form an appic 
clitiou of the Wishes amd mquuements of thi 
Indian «cnumtumty im Seuth Atria It b 
cvsp ected that then 1 port wall afford valuabk 
Inttedial tu th €ovcrnment ot India tor ust 
in coume¢tion with the discussions which art 
ligw procecding }etwoen the two Governments 


(.) Kenya Colony—Zhe grievances ot 
Indiins domicilcd in this Colouy are fully eet 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920 The 
controvirsy centred round thefollowmg points — 


(a) LRANCHISL —Indians have not the elec 
tive tranchise lhe Government ot India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimmation, for all British 
subjects. 


(6) SEGREGATION —-Professor Simpson who 
was sunt to Last Africa to report on 
Sunitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sinitiry grounds. ‘lhe Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable 
secondly , thatit was commerciallyinconvenient , 
ind tlurdly, that Indians arein practice unfanly 
treated in the allocation of aites. 
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(c) THR HIGHLANDS —Lord Tigin derided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole arca 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there 3s no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans 


(d) IMMIGRATION—Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya ‘he Governmcut of India claim 
that there 13 no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
bein principle indefenble 


THE SFITLEMENT—The decssions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parhament in Julv 192% 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided —- 


(a) FRANCHISF —A communal] franchise was 
adopted with 11 scats tor elected Luropeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nomimated Arah, one 
missionary representing the Africans and 
a nominated officiudl majority One Indian 
is also appointed on the Govcrnors Lxecutive 
Counc! 


(b) SEGRFGATION —The poluy of scern pation 
_ ae Luropeans and /siafis 18) aban 
oncd, 


(c) THE HIGHLANDS —The cxisting practice 
fb maintaimed both as rezards mitiil grants of 
land and transfers A similar reservation in 
the low lunds 15 offcred to Indians 


(2) IMMIGRATION —Racial discrimination 1n 
immigration regulations 15 rejected But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over ymmiugration 18 necessary Some 
arrangement is required for fecuring a strictly 
impartial exammation of applications for entry 
{nto Kenva ‘he Governors of henva and 
Uganda have been instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 
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troduction of the bill was poned at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern 

ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty's 
Government for an statement 


regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of ummigration measures The Govern- 
ment of India recenved an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views, and that earnest attention would be 
given to any repreantation which thelr Com- 
mittee desired to make As has alread 

stated such a Committee was appoin in 
March 1924 Th: following statement made hy 
the Secretary of State forthe Coloniesin the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shown 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee — 


**(1) IMMIGRATION —My position is that if 
danger ever aris of such an influx of immi 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, a8 may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic intcrest of the natives, I hold mysrli 
entirely free to take any action which may br 
neccssary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
Tiach a definite conclusion as regards the eatent 
of net Indian immigration Accordingly steps 
will be tihcn to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate intormation with regard to 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kcnya Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance wall not be enacted 


(2) I RANCHISE —I have given careful con 
sider ition to representations in favour of # 
common poll but J am not prepared to resist 
the concluaion already arrived at that in the 
spcuil circumstances of Kenyan, with four 
diverse communities, cach ot which will ults- 
matcly require electoral reprexntation, the 
communal system is the best way to sccure 
the fair represtntation of each and all of thes 
communities 


(3) HIGHTANDS —T consider that the Sect 
tary of State tor the Colunics has no alternative 
but to continuc plcdgcs, expresad or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and f can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri 


The Government of India reviewed thea Racial land in the Highlands being reconsi 
Cl 


decisionsin a resolution published on Atgust 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their dcep regret 
that His Majest.s Government did not fecl 
justified in giving greater effoctto the recom- 
mendations made by them ”’ and reserved liberty 


to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity + 
making | 8 


They statcd their intention of 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
niatter of the Immigration regulations. 


Following upon the Kenya award statuto 
action was taken by the Iycal administration 
on the franchise question Adult sufferage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians As 
rary ernst me sprite of a 

e opportunity to urge the ponemen 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty's Government until such time as the 
pangs a ar it Praeger oe resentatives at 

mperial conference in an 0 
the question of the reotrkoe 


tunity of 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 


| 


(4) LOWLANDS Jt wis proposed fo resery' 
an arca in the Jowlands tor agricultural immi- 
grants from India ‘Ihe Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
land for any immigrant race subject to thr 
upgestion that before applications tor land in 
low areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present aa consideration 
of the matter 1s in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reporta from the native and l- 
tural points of view on the areas in question 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana.—In certain 
respects Indians in these colonies are under 
disabilities In Fit for err they are 
practically excl from both the itical 
and the municipal franchise. Bot the Indian 
population in these colonies belong almost 
entirely to the labouring Classes and their gric’- 
ances are mainly economic. The wages 1s 
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heavy burden The registrations for purposes 
of the tax have proceeded smoothly It is also 
understood that the number ofIndians (xemptcd 
liom the tax last ycar was substantial and there 
nef MS DO reason to anticipat« that the opal ot 
‘xempting those in whose case it will bea real 
hardship to levy the tax will not be pursnicd im 
the future Wazcs in both By ind Bntish 
tculana are to a large extent dependent on the 
agar market, which is at present buoyant Il 
will be poasibie to form a more accurate opinion 
of the position in Fyiwhen the report of the 
deputation sent to that colony by the Govern 
ment of India in 1922 8 published The reports 
ot the British Guiana deputation were published 
on the 21st of January 1924 ‘lowards the end 
ot the month a deputation from the Colony of 
Beitish Guiana consisting of sar Joseph Nunan 
ht, and the Honourable Mr J € Luckhoo 
KC, arrived in Inds to rc-affirm the schcme 
ut colonisatlon which these gentlemen hid 
submitted to a committee of the Imperial 
|¢gislative Council in February 1920 and which 
that committee had generally approved They 
brought proper credentials from the Govern 
nunt of the Colony and were authorised to 
place this scheme before the Government cf 
India and thc Indian Legislature tor «onsidera 
tion «The Government of India agreed to give 
the deputation facilities to mecv the Standing 
Committee on Lmigration of the two Houses 
of the Indian Legislature and this Committee 
met the deputation, which had in the mean 
time, been joined by Messrs M Panday and 
( A McDum who respectively represented the 
Hindu and Muhammadan sections of the 
resident Indian community, on the 18th and 
1th of March The Comunittee fully discussed 
the scheme wath the deputation but decided 
to defer making any recommendations to tht 
(overnment of India until their neat meeting 
Which took place onthe 26th May 1924 On 
this occasion the Committec hid also the ad- 
Vantage of ¢(xamining Mr Icwary who was ont 
of the members of the Committee appomted bv 
the Govirnment of India which visited British 
(sulana in 1022 After full considcration the 
Standing Linigration ( ommittee reported that 
while they would be inclined to view with tay our 
the colonization scheme put forward ly the 
deputation they would, before making any de 
iinite recommendation like thc Government of 
India to depute an oflicer to Bustish Guiana 
{o report on— 

(a) the progress made in providing suitable 
land for prosputive settlers, the steps 
taken to provide such settlers with 
materials and shilled .ssistance to 
put up residential accommedation and 
with loans for aericultural devclop- 
ment, and the micasures instituted to 
improve the sanitary conditions ot the 
Colony, capecially in respect of drain- 
age and water supply, 


the steps, if any, taken by the Qo 
veromeut of British Guiana to provide 
facilities for the repatriation of the 
Indians already settled in the Colony 
who ais willing to retin to India 


() 


{are said to be unduly low, and the recent | 
] tax of £1 on every adult is regarded as a 
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what improvements if any have 
taken place in the political ande cono 
mu status of the resident Indian 
‘ommunity since the earlur Indian 


ae visited the colony in 1922 
tn 


(c) 


(d) 


sntiments of the Hindu residents i: 
the mattcr of cic mation of then dead 


Kunwar Maharaj) Singh MA CIE Bar +t 


Law, has been deputed to Lritish Guana for 
this | ury Ose 


(4) Otber Parts of the Empire —In 
(cvion Watuitins and Malay. the position of 
Jn tiamshison the whol |e nsutistactory and 
the mati have one smoothly Lhe Govern 
ment oi India have now a}; pointe | their own 
Avents in (¢ Vion and Wilava ss In (evion= the 
Colomu Governm nt pullehed im 19.4 the 
rcsults of a Caretul enquiry into the rates ot 
wi1,es Ot Indians on cstates 10 relation to the 
cost of hving Jhe main conclusions urived at 
were not acc ptable to the Government of India 
and inresponse to furthc. 1 prest nt itions made 
Ly them the (cylon Government appomtid a 
Committed consisting of the Ducctor of Stats 
tics (¢vlon as Chauman and the Control r of 
India Jinmigrant J alour Ceylon Ag nt of the 
(sovermmicnt of Indiiin Ceylon in! jour repre- 
scntatives of the (cvion Plantin, community 
Jie 1c port of this Commiuttce 1s under consider 
ation IJnregirdto Valava also the question 
of Wi,es Is Cngagmy, attention 


In April 1924 the Government of Mauritius 
r gust d that cmcrition tothe Colony mizht 
1c continned for s furthc: perio! of one vear 
but the Gov inment of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committer on Fmiyration 
decid d thit consideration of the re quest should 
awalt the iceults of 4 local investization = The 
Government ot Maurits 1 red to mceive an 
(theer for the purpose and to give him all 
facdities and im Jx«cmlar Ld4 an Indian 
Officer of ( ovainm 1t Kunwar Mahara) Sinzh 
lett (India to conduct the necessary inqully 


Kunwai Maharaj Singh 5 rcpoit was publish 
cd by the Government of India in August 192) 
Lhe viuious recommendations made im the 
report have bein comm nded to the considera 
tion of the Colonial Government 


In Austraha, a bill was introduced im the 
Commonwealth Senate on the 12th June 1925 
imeuding sub ction (5) of section 39 of the 
(ommonwealth Ticctoral Act 1915 24, by 
ydiding after the word ° Asia the words 

(exct pt ] ritish India) ”’ ‘Lhis measure gives 
the Commonwealth fisncpe to subjects of 
11th India at present domiciled in Australia 
and is the fruition of the hopes held out by the 
Commonwealth Government to Mr sastzi on 
the occasion of his visit to Australia m 1922 
Ihe Hill was passed by the Senate and under it 
the Indians will cnjoy both the State and 
( ommonwealth franchise thoughout Australia, 
except 9 Queensl ind and in Western Austrah+ 
where Indians do net enjoy the saffrage in res. 
pect of election for the Lower Hout 
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Indians in Great Britaiu. 


More than sixty bears have gone by since the 
Parai community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Navrow and other members of thc 
firmof Cama & Co, led the way ww the sojourn 
of Indians in kngland for business purposes 
This lead 1t has simce mamtamsed, thouzh there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly establsbed there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, fot thire are in 
London and elauwhere practising barnsters, 
solicitors and medical Men of Indian birth 
{hree Indians (all belonging 10 the VPar«: 


Community } have sat in the House of Com 
mons An Indian has served since 1910 on the 
Judicial Committee of the Prvy Council 


‘Lhree Indians ire on the Sucretary of btatc s 
Council In 1919 Lord Sinha led the way as 
the first Indian to be raed to the peerige and 
to be appointed a member of the Hon 
Government In the spring of 1923 Mr (now 
Sir) Dadiba Dilal was appotntc 1 High Com 
missioner for Indi being the first Indian to 
bold th: office He resizned towards the cond 
of 1924 to be succeeded bv Sir Atul Chatterjee 
previously a member of the (Government cf 
India The early years of thu present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element )0 permanent residence—th at 
of retired officials and business men or peopl 
of independent means who from preference 
or in order to have their children educatid 
in Logland, Ikkave the Jand of their birth 
and acidom if ever visit 1t again Further, 
the stream of Indian summer visitors includcs 
wealthy people who come regularly, Jhere 
1a an Indian Social Club, founded in 1912, 
with Sir M M WUhownaggree as president 
which arranges for dinner: and other 
functions to celebrate Indian festivils o1 
to honour Indian visitors of special distinction 
Sectionally, however, the only Indian com 
munity to be fully organised 1s that of the 
Parais They have an incorporated and well 
endowed Parsi Association of Lurop. and have 
established ‘‘ Zoroastrian House ” (168, Crom 
well-road, 8 W 5) a8 a communal centre A 
later helpful devclopment bas heen the formu 
taon of the British Indian Union under the presi 
dency of H BR H the Duke of Connaught 


The Indian Pavilion at the British kmpire 
Dxhibition in 1924 and 1929 with its gleaming 
fowers and niinaret» and its cool fountain filk d 
{orecourt was one of the most conspicuous ni 
ad mired architectural features of Wembley , and 
the great popularity of the section was shown 
by the crowded state of the more attractiv¢ 
courts day after day Thc continnous «du 
tation of Loglish Qolonial and foreign visitors 
in regard to the products and artwars of 
India was of great value and did much to 
apread a vogue for Indian artistic workman- 
ship his success led to propowls for a 
yermanent India House in London to be thi 
ofhee of the High Commissionet and the Trade 
Commissioner and where a show of products and 
artwate would replace the emall, though 
cholce exhibition of Indian wares at the 
iar of the High Oommissioner for 
ndia in Grosvenor-Cardens, 8.W, 1. 


The Students. 


Undcr normal condilions it is the student 
community Which constitutes the ri 
prepondcrating clcment and creates an Indian 
probiim Itsnumbers Multiphed tcn or twelve- 
fold in the quaitcr of a ccotury before the war 
After a very considerable temporary check 
caused by the Great War the numbcr rapidly 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure on 
college accommodation in addition to the 
ordinary graduate or undcr graduate student, 
there are some youths of good familv, inclu- 
ding heirs of Native States admitted inte our 
public schools such as Eton and Harrow 
J here are over 800 Indians at the Inns of Court 
Since the war there has Leen a welcome in- 
crease 1n the number of technical and industria] 
students Altogether including techni al and 
medical students, there are some ~ 100 young 
Indians (+¢ me five percent ol them women) in 
London, Ldinburzh, (Cambridge Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Hirmingham, Leeds 
Shi fhiel i, Liverpool and a few other centres 
J ondon bs ort s about hilt the tc tal 


The Advisers 


It Is well known that until a fiw years ago 
the voung Indians, apart from madcquatcls 
supported unofhcial effort and the chapee ot 
coming under the influence of ka glish frien Js 
of their families, were practically kft to their 
awn devices Jsut mn April 1909 Lord Morley, 
ere ated for thear benefit a furcan of Informa 
tion and appointed Dr (now Sir) 1 W Arnold 
tu the charge of it under the tith of Lducational 
Adviser fhe Burcau was located at 21, Crom 
well road, together with the National Indian 
Assouation and the Northbrook Sock ty, which 
were thus given spacious quarters for ther 
social work among the young men (Jor 
Burmese students distinct club accommodation 
is provided, partly bs subventions from Indian 
te Venues, in the commodious Albion Hoo*e, 
‘St Peter's Square, Hammersmith, W 6) In 
India provincial advisory committees exist to 
help and advise intending students but in son 
instances have beco reylaced by University Com 
mites The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and 10 consequence Lord Crewe in 
i912 re organiuxd the arrangements under the 
eencral charge of a Sccretary for Indian 
students, Mr (now Sir) C L Manet who 
resigned at the «lose of 1916 He wassuc 
ceeded by Dr Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Stud nots 
to the Scertary of State Mr N C, Sen 
followed Dr Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London At Oxford, the Oriental Delegacy, and 
ut Cambridge, the Intcr -Collegtate Comuutt:« 
have been instituted to dea) with Ortental 
students generally, whilst Local Advisera for 
Indian students have biin appointed at 
Manchestir, kdinburgh and Glasgow 


These arrangements underwent far reaching 
revision in the autumy of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commisslonership for 
India in tho United Kingdom The “agency 
work” Sir William Meyer, took cver from the 
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Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students Sir T. W Arnold ac 
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tatives ofall organisations interested In the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 


ecpted an appointment long preased apon him in Great Britam to discuss jhe best means for 
as Professor of Arabic ai the School of Oriental co-ordinating their efforts Accordingly the High 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed! Cummusaioner held a conference in July 1925, 


Mr N © Senand Dr Thomas Quavle as Joim 
Secretaries for the Indian Students’ Department 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21 (Cromwell 
toad was consolidated at the offices of the 
Iligh Commngsiontr in Grosvenor gardens, 
thereby obviating a good deal of duplication 
of files and papers 


The whole situation was investigated bv a 
committee of inqury which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Iord Lytton Arrange- 
ments had been made fur the Committee to 
continue their investizations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoued 
{n consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
\ssembly to vote the necessary grant Jhis 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
torm of the recommendations of the unani 
mous report published in October 1922 The 
opinion was expressed tliat the only permancnt 
olution of the problem is to be tound in the 
levelopment of education in India Atten 
tlon was invited to the diminution of the num 
ber of Indian students proceeding abroad thot 
would result from giving effect to recommen 
dations made tor such deveiopment }y }yre 
vious Commir~ions, and by the establshnier t 
ofan Indian Bar Jie Committe held thatit 
should be possible to secure admission both fo 
British universitics and, subject to certain 
reservations to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Brita ior al! Indian students 
competent to proft by the factlitie. afforded 
provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution tothe places best suited to 
ther requiremen*s Subs quently q committee 
prsided overbv Sir Rdward Chimicr recom 
mended the creation of Indiim Bars, which 
should hase the «feet of much rednemg the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Court 

The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the rezort suzzcsted 
that thtre should be a conference of Iepre en- 


when plans wrt formulated to help to meet the 
necds of students more particularly im fespett 
fo suitable boarding accommodation in London 
The subject had heen previously discussed ata 
meeting of the Last India Association (April 27, 
1929) when a paper was read by Mr. F H 
Irwn ‘Thetonfcrence came to the conclusion 
that simé non oftiuial eftort admittedly does 
not micet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21 Cromwell road should be maintamed, more 


particularly to provide accommodation for new 
COMETS 


Under the preadency of Lord Hawhe and 
the chairmanship of Lord Carmichael, an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
catimated at £15000 Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required ‘The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excelicnt record in matches at 
fords and the Oval and with suburban clubs 


A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Rud Triangle” Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel! for Indian and Ceylontse 
studi ots up to the number of 500 ©The hostel 
was removed to prrmanent premises 10th 112 
Gower Street clo to Universit, College in the 
mum of 1923 It 146 Indian both in concep- 
tron and control, the warden Mr P A Runga- 
nidhin and committe: being responsible not to 
the National Counce: of Y M C A in London 
Lut to the Indian Nations! Council in Calcutta 
While the organization has a defimtely moral 
ind spiritual as well a9 a social purpose, it 
is not a yrosclytising agency There 1s a steady 
iwerag «Of 000 membiy and the hostel 1 
vu ptionally fortunate m seculmg the volun- 
tay scivices of Miu and women of great dis 
{inction in many indds tor the mgular Sunday 
itterncon and otha | cturcs 


INTEREST TABLE. 


Erom 5 to 12 per ccnt on Rupees 100 


Cakulated sor 1 Lear, 1 Month (Catenaar) 


1 Weel and 1 Day (300 Days to a Year) 


the Decumal Lractwnof a Pv for the Day being shoun for the Day 


Ter cent, 1 Day 
Rs. AP. 
5 2°69) 
) 3°156 
7 3°682 
8 4°208 
9 4°734 
10 4°260 
11 0° 786 


6% 312 


1 Weel, 1 Month, 1 Year 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF INDIA (Calcutta)—Founded 1820 
A Class Annual subscription Rs 32. Ln 
trancefee Rs 8 B Class Annual subscription 
Rs 12 Secretary S Percy Lancaster, FLS8 
}RHS,MR 4b 1, Alipor Road, Ahpor 


AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA — 
Supernnntendent, R E Coopr Lsq, FRHS 
Secretary, Maung Pon, Fsq , Agri Horticultural! 
Gardens, Kandawglay, Rang« on 


AGRI-HORTICULITRAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Established 1835 Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Ra 7, in Class B 
Rs 3 Prewdent, H EB The Rt Hon Vis 
count Goschen, Chairman Ihe Hon Yr 
W W Phihps 1c», Hon ‘eeretary 
Mes. 1) oB. Wathen Hon rea surer Dew in 
bahadw G = Niraimaswamy Chetty Giru 
fecynampett SW Madras 


ANGLO INDIAN Tractre Lo Protut — thie 
interests of Anglindiaps =P resident Dr H 
W &B Moreno ML¢ Hon Sceretaiys Wr 


C Dovwr, Oltlee 45, Dharamtola Street 
Calcutta 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society OF DomBay — 
Found«d 15386, to promote the prosccutiou 
of Anthropulogica] in India, tu 
correspond with Anthropological Societics 
throughout the world, to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers, 
and to publish a journal contaming the 
transactions of the Society Annual sub 
scription Rs 10 Hon Secrelary Shatne ul 
Ulma Dr Jivany: Jamshedp: Modi BA ,ih!] 
C18 ,172, Hornby Road, Bombay 


BENARES MATHEMATIOAL SOCIETY —}F ounded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and proinotion 
of research 1n the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics and in the Hiatory 
Proceedings of the enaree’ Mathematica 

CnATES matica 
Society” in which original papers on Math: - 
matica are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members frotn all parts of 
India «Admission fee Rs 10 Annual sub- 
scription Rs 12 redcnt members) and Re 

(non resident mumbirs) J’alren ‘Sir Willlam 

Marries KE SIT,KCIE Life President Dr 

Ganesh Prasad, MA (Cantab), ) 8c , Secretary 

Prof (.0rakh Prasad, M 8c, Treesurer, Prot 

Syamacharan De, MA 


BHANDAEKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTP, 
Poona.—The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of Sir 
BR. G Bhandarkar, at thu hands of H,. Lk 
Lord Willingdon, who became its Oret Presi 
dent Ita objects an to publish critleal edi 
trons of txts and original works bearing on 
Orental Autiquitys to provide an up to-; 

date Oriental Library, to train students in 

the sicthods of researchand to act as ap | 
information burau on al) points connected 
with Oricntal Studics gir h G, Bhandarker 
has ajready bequeathed to the Institute his 


valuable private library of Orjenta!l booke 
Sinoe the lst of April 1918 the Goveramert 
of Bombay have transferred to the Institat: 
the unigue collection of man 

at the Deccan Ooliege together with 
a maintenance grant of Rs. 3,000 a Year 
Government have likewise entrusted to the 
Institute a grant of Rs 12 000 8 year for the 
publication of the Government Oriental Seri + 
Ihe Institue has undertaken to edit thi 
Mahabharata Series the request of thy 
Chict of Aundh who propnstd a grant cf 
Rs »Q00 annually for that purpose = Grants 
have also been promiscd by the Coivcrsity ot 
Tombay, and thc Governments of Burma 
Baroda and Mysore Thc Institute bas 4 
journal calkd ‘ Annals of thi Bhandarkar 
Institute ? published twice a vear Tt ala 
hdd under its auspices the birst Orn ata 
Conforruce onthe 5th 6th and 7th of Novem 
br li) under the patronag of HL Si 
(org, Dlevd and the presidency of Sir Root 
Bhandarkar Owlng to Hbcral donations from 
th Tatas and the Jain community the Ins 
titute as houdini a flue busiding near th 

Inlls b hind the Home of the Servants of 
In fia Souety  Mimumum = omimbership das 
Rs 10 4 year or Ra 100 Grmpounded for bil 

nitubors ¢au borrow books from the Mbrasy 
and get the Journal free and other publica 
tions at concession rats Secretary Dr ¥ 
(: Paranyx MA LLE b itt (Parts) 


BOMBAY eae SOCIETY hry ty ne ie 
promote and encontage y ex 18 
of Picturca and Applied Arta, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art Annual exhibition usually 
hild ¢very January Annual subscription 
Ia 10 Life member Rs 100 Sewetary, 8 V 
Bhandarkar, Bandra, Bombay, 


BowBaY BRANCH OF TRE BoOvaL ASlUATio 
bOCIETY —Founded 1804, to tnvestigate and 
encourage Ortental Arts, meee ee Litt 
raturc Annual subscription Ra Secretary 
Vr I W HO Youn, fown Hall Bombay 


BomBAY NaTuRAaL History Socity —Found 
cd 1883, to promote the study of Natury! 
History in all its branches The Socitty 
has a membership of about 1,700 and 4 
miveum with a reproscitetive collection ot 
the different vertebrates and invertebrat:s 
found in the Indian Empire and Ceylon Ju 
1921 the Soety was entrusted with the 
Thanage ment of the Natural H Section 
of the Prince of Wales Museum, and a great 
art of the Sucktys collections have becn 
rausformd to that Muwum A Journal |- 
priblishe d prerioatagd which contains articics 
on natural history and sport as well as dix 
criptions of acw spceles and local liste of 
difiircns orders In the more recent nun 
bers, serial artioks on gat birds, common 
snakes, and common butterfivs have beeu 
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appearing Annual subscription Rs 25 
Ratrance fie Ra 20 Patron, H R H 

the Prince of Wales, Vice Patron, H H 

Mhe Maharav of Cutch, GOSI, GOIE , 
Prendent, H EK The Rt Hon Sir lislu 

Wilson, PC, UCIF, (MG DSO, bu 

Presidents, Lhe Hon bir Norman Mick od | 
and H. H the Miharao of (Cutch u( 8) | 
GQ¢TE Rev -T Blatter 57 thb Firs 

Honorary Seautary, KR A Spence 
Curator S&S H Prater ( MLS Absatt 
fory C A NcCann, 
Ternandes, Offfers 
Bombay 


HRITISH AND FOREIGN BrIRLe SociETY = 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Buble 
Society has been at work in this country | 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agencv 
in Burma The first Auxiliary was estab | 
lished in Calentta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxit'ary in 1818, the Madras | 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi 
liars in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1575, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899 The 
Lible or some portion of its now to be had | 


kit 
( ure 
Head Clerk Mr A J] 
6, Apollo Street 


AIL 


in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 8,00,000 copies in 
1924 The Bibles, Lestamente, and Por 
tions in the \anous vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorcet can pay, and 
at considcrabl loss to the Society Grants 
of Lnglish Scriptures are made to Students 
ah pass Univcrstly  cxammmations, as 
wider ~— 


The New Tcstamcent and Psalms to Matri 
eulitcs 

fortions cf Sc iptur s mthe mportant ver- 
Hhiculars have bo cn gr par don ranscd type 
for th ws of th Blind and Jirge grants 
(f money ir annually wiven to the dif 
trout Misin to nalh them to carr 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Besi- 
des the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there ig Bible work carried on in India, 
anf Burma ion «a much smaller way 
by the Bible ‘lranslation Soclety—which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Sxuty th National Bible Socicty of Seat- 
lind the American Bibl Sucuety and the 
Tranquebar Tunil Bible Socicts 


The following table shows the growth jn the British & Foreign Bible Socicty’s work during 
the past few years in India and Burma ‘— 


CIROULATIOT OF THE BF BS 1n INDIA 


Auxiliaries. 











1924 1923 1922 1921 1920, 

Calcutta ‘a « - 107,84 148,026 111,579 196991 177,968 
Bombay a re 161 20, 183,605 181,388 28 134 416,061 
Madras wee) AIT) EBT ONL 249,079 336.088} 328'454 
Hangalore “ ee ; P 31 Los 49,094 3,866 4,097 67,482 
VorthIndla .. : «~~ 449301 191,692 180,941 890,473 | 458,204 
Punjab ae : 61,75! 6,575 71,969 61,149 104 59 
Burma 7 or rr 03 472 65,882 68,306 919021 217,968 

Tota! copies of Seriptares T5441, ! S824516 791328 13168181 1 654,707 


rhese returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supphed to London or to 


ther Auxiliaries and agencies during the year 
BRitiic InpIAN PROPEES  — ASSOLTATION —10 


ind Dr Lam tc Jen Jroa urd Dr BY 


protect the ‘oterests cf Domacilsd J uropeans Pat to oand Mon So afer Dr S P hapae 
Anglo Indians and Indians alfke = President diaand TP sp onc r Py tb or Alm bank 
Raja Rishke Cam Tow € 11 MIC Jont ing Hornby Rott B ointay 

y 1 br H W BB Morcno 
Ags sr a a % sinar B Sc Off. BowRay SaniTaRy ASSOCIATION —Founded 


to create an educated public opinion with 
rgari to sanitary mattcrs in general, (d3 
to diffuse the hnowledge of sanitation and 
hvgient generally, and of tho priuvintion of 
the spread of dixcase amongst all classes of 
peopls by means of lectures, kafiets and 
tactical demonstrations and if posable, 
y holding classes and examinations, (ce) 
to promote sanitary science by givmg p: 

rewards or medals to those who ey by 
duigest application add to our knowledge 


» Dharamtola Striet, Calcutta 


BRrivish MEDICAL ASSOCIATION raged 
Branch) Founded 1886, to promote Medl- 
cal and the Allied Sciinces and the mainte- 
nanco of the honour and Interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary, Dr. D. XR 
Bardi, Bombay. 

Bowpar MepicaL Umiox—--Founded 1883 
te promote friendly intercourss and exchange 
of views and experiences between its membire 


and to maintain tho iotercet and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay. The entranes 
fee for Resident members Rs, 5, monthly anb- 
scription Ra, 2 Absent members Re. 1, and 
noa-resident members yearly subscription Ra 

& Hon Preedent Ur ¥ Bhajckar, Hon 

Voce Preeudente Dr S HO Bankr and Dr 
Poshmeokh ffon Librarians De Ss Papat 


in sanitary sclunce by orimal research or 
otherwise, (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girta in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in surh lora- 
litses or Ghawis give facilities The Sanitars 
Institute Building tn Princess Street which 
has lately been built by the Assocatiop at a 
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cost of nearly Ra, 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915 
m a large and handsome structure with a 
large Ta cturc Hall Iibrars Muscum cto and 
al,o provides accommodation for hing George 
\ Anti Tuberculous. = Ternue) Dispensirs 
transferrcd to the Mumiaipiht, in 1924 and 
Museum ind the oftce of the As astant Health 
Officer C and D Wid anil the Viuccmation 
Station Hon Secretary Dr J L Sandilands, 
MC MA, MD, Jvecutive Health Offcer 
Bombay 


LHOPEAN ASSOCIATION —The Turopein Asso 
ciation w%s establi hed in 1883 undir the 
title of the Kuropein and Anglo Indium 
Defence AssOuation and wis re e tablashe 
in 1912 under the title of the J uropein 1 

fence Assoation but the pre-ent titlh wa 
adopted in 1913 Ihe As ociation has fcr 
its major object the organs ition of Fur ope in 
influence in the political lito of In lua Ih 
Head Offices (Central Administration) ure it 
17, Stephen Court Puirkh Street ¢( ilcutts 

President Sir Hubert Carr Tze Pre cd net 

Mr J Langford James and Mr Io ‘Vilhr 
MLC , General Sicetary Colonel] T D Craw 

ford DSO MC,MIA fast Con ral Se 
retary, Mass 1 1 Tiovd Hon Garcia Lrea 
surer, Mr F G Divon ob Futheuen 
The Furopran Association Quartih kh 

view,’ obtainable from anv Brinch oa: from 
the Guneral Secretary 


BRANCHES OF THE TUPOPFAN ASSOCIATION 


ASSAM CINNAMARA P O—Henore y Scereta 
Mr W i Nacholson 


BENGAL (HASTFRN) NAL AY ANCANT 
A P Goddtn Joan Se scteri 


T 


Chaermas 
Mr fT 


Tildesley 

Bengal (WFSTFRN), ASANSOI —C]armar Dr 
W P Otonnor Hon S op tiry Mh € J 
Archer 

BigaR (NOPTH) MO/UFEERPORT (J avn? 
and Tion Secretaau Mr WK J Math ns 
MLC 

bompay.- Chaurman Mr JT Tiunt “1 


tary Mes ™M M brewn 


BURMA, RANGOON —( Jaman antl Hen Sec 
reary, Mr G b (Clirh 

CACHSR, CHANDRANATHPUP - Chauiman and 
Hon Secretary Mr T A Fvcraid 

CaLcuTta —Chairman Mr HE FY Watson 
Secretary, Miss 1 I Jicyd 

CHITTAGONG —Charman Mr A TF € wper 


Hfon Secretary Mr RS Vipan 


DARJEELING —Chairman Mr Lb  Scarth 
Hon Secretary, Mr RK S Hutchnson 


DFLBI —At ent adminitcmd by the Cin | 
tral) Administration All eommunications 
should be addressed to the General Secret iry 
17 Stephen Court, Park Strict ( aleutta 


DooaRs, MATKLIIP O —Chasiman Mr W 1 
Travers, OBK, MLC, Hon Seeretary, Mr 
a L. Shaw 


JAMSHEDPUR — Chairman Mr J 
Hon Secretary, Mr T M Smitn 


( Te taple 
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ANKANARA, NAIBATI —Charrman Mr J. Me 
Ewan, Hon Secretary Mr € D Leitch 


MADRAS —Chairman, Si A M MacDougall 
dion Secretary, Mr 1 Wo Ohitty 


Maniuew Sima P oO | (Claurman Mr RG. 
Mo ohathate Hon Se vetcay Mr © Dunlop 


MoOUIMEIN, Chaurman Mi W A WW Dawn 
JIon Secrauiy, Mr oS € Jones 


PUNJAB JAHOR! ~—Chauman Mr Owen Ro 
torts, Hon Secretary, Mr W J Camptl) 


LagepvTANA AJIMEP — Chairman Mr 1 Shy 
wright, Hon secretary Mi BS J Gow 


SIND, KALPACHI — Chaunan Mr J Humyhrey, 
OBT , Hon Secretary, Mr G Jacob 


SIIHFT, JTUNGIA P O-—Chairman, Mr A 
Brown Hon secretary, Dr Tice 
LNITID PIOVINGES CAWNPOLT Chairman 


Mr S UW Laylor, Mon Secretary, Mr JG 
hyan 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THF CTUITIVATION OF 
SCIENCE (Calcutt ) 0 Honorary Secretaru, Prof 
khimin MA DSc FLS 210, Bow 

Pavvaar street Calcutta 


JNITAN CHEMICAD SOoCUTY -— Wa foundcd in 
Wet with Sir P © Ray w J resident ond 
Protessor J No Muhberjee 92, Lp pa Circular 
Jord Ciloutta ow Seevctaru Aombay Mem 
bers of the Counril Dr A I, Normind (Wile 
bn College) and Dr A N Meldrum (Roy ul 
lnstitute of Sei uce) 


INDIAN INSFIIU LY OL POTITICAT AND Sactar 
SCIENCE = Lound d cn 30th March 1917 to 
premct 4 syst muti study ct political and 
Socetl scdnce im go neral and India political 
ands calyrch! msin particular in al thor 
pects tiking th terms yoltiwal and 
sqcitl oan thot wid sf p(n 9 to orpanise 
fr ond wo diamf rm d discassicns on curt nt 
pelitieal and poaal tepa oas wow on als 
tract politic and socal qu stun. to for 
wulate conslir d Views Cn curr nt political 
inl soqjal qu stions to publish btiratur 
ind nak Joptes notations from fame to time 
Cn qu stions anoing cro neccssarsy to be raed 
mth anter stcfthe public and to fom and 
maintun a jitrars for the promotion of the 
shot cbp cts Offee Servants cf India 
Society, Sumiburet heud President NOONG 
tarajan Jxq BA  Seerctaries, Te BR 
Ambedkar 3s (Leon) Jondsn hat ut 
1av,and Mr € & Jolly ua 


INDIAN MatTHivarics: Society—Founded tn 
1907 for the advanerment of Math matical 
studics in India It conducts a bi-monthly 
yournal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a librar 
with current mathcematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books on the subject 


The rieat is located in the Tergusa on College, 
Poona, whence the journals and b are 
circulated to members by post The fournal 


of the Socicty is published in Madras  Therr 
are about 225 member from all parts of 
Indts Premdent, Balakram, 108 Yustrut 
Judge, Anmidahad, Secretanes, Prof 

Soshu Alycr, Madras, and Prof M 1 Narani 
cngar Bangalore Jabranan, Prof Vo 
Naik Poona 
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INDIAN SOCIETY OF ORIFNTAL ART (Calcutta. 
—Presvdent, Sir Rajendra Nath Mookiny 

KCIF, Vice Picatdent, Mr O C Gangoly, 
Jount Hon Seerctarus, G WE Cotton, and 
(c N ‘Sagorn , Assestant Seepelary, Poot 
tterjec Hor Treasiner, Rar $ unndra bal 2 

Bahadur, Office —64  Colporation Strat 
Mindusthan Buildings, Lirat floor, € alcutta 


INDIA FUNDAY SCHOOT CU NEON Pde Jan dae 
Sunday school is au inturdenominational ot 
ganisation having as its object the establish 
ment and strengthening of Christian Sunday 
Schools throughout the Indian Jainpire it 
Cibraees a numbcor of Auaxiarics, Which arc 
goustully assogated wath particular langu ips 
eis = Both am the local Cmioms and im thy¢ 
Contral orfanisation, bhalpas @iven by forcin 
ae Indian workers of almost all dt nomina 
10ns 

The 1] S&S & U was founded in Allahibid in 
1876, and reordanied in 192.) «1th Guenecral 
Committce Is nade up of the officers r opr 

scotativis of th Nat onal Christian Council 
the Mid India Representatiy Christian Conn 
cil, the AuNihary Tmons, and the Worlds 
Sunday School Asssqation ond workers mn 
India appomt d by the WoS S 4A lund. 
ane oaberally: provid do tor the support ot 
workirs by th  britwsh Committee ot the 
Woes Ss Ao and by the Internati nal J pbk 
Keading Assouation The Headquarters ot 
the Uni nisin Jubbulpors € P 4 Jeacher 
Ireming fustitution is ban. opaud pro 
bebly an 1926 tn Coonoor Nilgirin, property 
nnd buildings for which hus bcan einen 4 
generous fi nd 


The chit activits s of the Union ar — (1) 
Phe publicatier and sale cf literatur m= du 
plish and vatiows sernaculire do aling with 
child study, rehitous tram bo ssen cours 
and teachdis hips (2) [The trumnge of 
teachers by moans of Jecture course ound 
htpan privat study (3) Lhe arranze mint 
of cxaminations m Jugheh and vernaculars 
im commcetion With th various cours s pre 
vided for which cortitleat.s, m daly and 
Scriptur ouwards an given (4) Thon 
courazement of Daly Bibl Readius iw an 
ard to the spiritual bt  ¢o) Lhe cncoura 
mnt or teachers and other workurs by 
mews of couventions and canfercne san 
connection With (he Ausihin so dhe Wonth 
ly Pablication ot the Union om the ToS os 
Journaig: ditud by the dev 4 o€  Athins 
it contains notes on the J ritish and American 
International Jasson Cours ind uticls 
reports, «fc helpful tuo workers unong 
young people he DPeacher Jrammaz Dr 

rtincnt isin the hands of Mr J) A) Annett 
ceswick Cottage, Coonoor 


Approximatily 15000 schools with 6000 000 
scholars and 20 000 feachas, arm touched 
by thee: activities 


The Offlecrs of the Unn are Presadi nt 
Bishop J W Robinson, MI Church, Phi, 
Trecsurer, The Revi Jouph Passmon 
(ES, Madris, General Secretary, The Rev 
A G. Atkins Jubbulporc 


INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS (INDIA) —The orga 
nisation of the Institution commenced in 
1939 and it was inaugurated by H KH Lord 


LirE MeMBERS -Ten Guineas 
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Chelmsford early 1n 1921. Its object is to pro- 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lincs 18 are adopted by the Iustitutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Licctrical Engineers in the 
Uwted Kingdom The standard of quali- 
fication ix the sime Membership is divided 
info thro classes, t2z, Members, Associate 
Membcrs and Associates, and there js an ad- 
dittonal clas for student. President, H 
burkinshaw , Seeetury 1} Powell Williams, 
Offices 2b, Chowringhec, P O Box 669, 
Calcutt 


MADRAS FINE ARTS SOCIETY —Patron:—H. E. 


the kt Hon Viscount Goschen, Premdent — 
Ju Hon Mr Justue ¢€ L Odgers, 
Secretary) § Wadeworth 1¢ 48, High Court, 
Madra 


MADRAS LITERARY SOCIETY AND AUXILIARY 


OF THF ROYAL ASIATIO SOCILTY.—Secretary, 
(: W Bromheid 3 q, High Road, Nun 
gainbiham Madras 


NATIONAI HORS! BREEDING AND SHOW SOCIETY 


OF INDIA —Jormed in 1923 Objects To 
form a nitional body ot public opmion on 
horsc-brecding muttfrs, to emourage and 
promote horse breeding in India to protect 
ind promote the mter(sts ot horrge breeders 
ind to wive them evers cncouragemenot , to 
improve and standirdise the various types ot 
hors bredin India, to prepare an Indian 
stud book andto promote unitormity in alt 
matters connected with horse shows in India 
Patron—H  } The Vucrov Presvient — 
Mayor-Gcneral sir Bernard James, CB,O1E, 
ih : Off; ecretary— Major R § Scett, 
ima 


NATIONAT INDIAN ASSOCIATION —Founded in 


1870 It. objets are —(a) [To extend in 
England, hnowledge of India, and interest in 
the mopk of that country. (6) To co operate 
with all cfforts made tor advancing Kducation 
and Social Reform in India (ec) To promote 
frindis intercourse bctwoen Logloh people 
andthe popl of India In all the proceedings 
of the Associition the principle of non-inter- 
ference in rmligion and avoidance of political 
controversy 1s etrictly maintained It has 
brinches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Calcutta, Rangpur and Lahore. 
Hon Secretary Miss Bech, 21, Cromweil-road, 
London. Publication, The Indian Magazine 
and Revere, 8 monthly Journal which chronicles 
the doings of the Associationim England and 
in India and takes note of movements for 
educational and socjal progress It publishes 
articles about the East to interest Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
inte rest readcrs in the Bast. 


Annual Subscrip- 
tions Mimbcrs one Guinea, County Mem- 
bers, Tin shilling., Associates Students, 
Beven shillings and Six pence 


TPASSLNGhHS” AND TRAFFIC RILIFF ASSOCrA- 


110 = (kstablished in 1915), Head Office— 
130 Mcdows Street, Lort, Bombay Oljects 
(a) Lo Inquire 1nto and ascertain grievances 
With spect to passcugers in India generally. 
(b) Fo petition Government, bodies 
Rilivay oteamcinm and other companie 
Guirying passengers and traffic; to take all 
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pro necessary wary step to obtain redress 
rita rogud to the said grievances. (c) To 
1 meetings and discuss ques- 
an relating to grievances. (d) To start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
affiliate societicg and bodies having 
objects similar to this Association. (¢) To 
a fund to meet expenses for carrying out 
the objects of the Association. Branches 
() Karachi, (2) Adas, (3) Mahuva. President, 
» Lal Naranji, ML. C., 3.P.; Vice- Presi- 
pes easrs. Laxmidas Taoji Tairsey and 
Fazul Ibrahim Rahimtoolla; Hon. Secretaries, 
Mr. Jivraj Goculdas Nensey and Khan Baha- 
dur P. E. Ghamat and Assistant Secretary: 
C.M, Desal, B.A. 


PHILATELIO SOCIETY OF INDI4.—Formed March | 
1897; Annual subscription Rs. 15. Seeretary: 
Jno, ‘Godinho, 15, Burrow's Street, Bombay. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA (Calcutta). 

—Annual subscription Rs. 30 (‘Town Mem- 
bers) and Re. 15 (Mofusail members). En-| 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs. 10. The Soclety 
distributes a moathly journal to membe TS 
and undertakes developing, printing end | 
enlarging work from its members only. There | 
are excellent work-rooms apparatus and 
reading rooms at the Society’a Headquarters 
at 40, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. Hon.; 
Secretary : J. A. E. Evanr, 40, Chowringhee | 
Road, Calcutta 


Poowka SEVA gania SOCIETY.—This Institution , 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramabul | 
Ranade, Mr. G. K. Devadhar and a few other | 
ladiea and gentlemen in Poona and registered | 
m 1917. It is now working independently, | 
though for a few years in the beginning! 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom-: 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make: 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- | 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- | 

eal activities for thelr sisters and brethren, 
epoca the former in backward areas 
working on a not-sectarian basis.: 
Nenaisel fees are now being charged for Instruc- 
- except for the Music Classes and for 
Classes in English, etc. There are, 
different departments sub-divided into. 

53 classes. arrangements are made for train-, 
ing Nurses and Midwives and women Bub- 

Assistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospital 

Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the| 
former and two for those the Sub- 
Agesistant Surgeon’s Classes. The number fn 
these three hostels is now about 85 to 90. Be- 
sides there is a full-fledged Training College 
named after Bal Motlibai Wadia with about 85 | 
sadents for being trained as Mistresses for , 
Vernacular schools. This College is Bovey 
the only odllege in India maintained by a. 
not-oftcal, non-Christian Missionary body 
teaching the full course. The results of the 
‘Certificate na held in the year 1923- 
obearmed under the enthority 0 of the local Government 

for Women were as follows : 

Hi ge 8, year 11, eters ck Wo te’ (aes 


was slightly higher. The 


Sp perenne we ty fale girls 


£85 mew. The Practising School for little 
Mintel to the Training College hag now 
ma with 260 students reading up to 
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“the Marathi VI Standard, Hnglish, belog being | 
tanght 7 tho hay three shoigy voi Ne 
Classes for up women 
the M Y Standard are teaching by 
about 150 women. It is here that poor women 
are recruited for training asa teacher, nurse, 
midwife, or doctor. Special classes for teach- 
ing English, First Ald, Home Nursing were 
nded by about #0 "students ; the Music 
repose by 162 students, porte the Bibialor -TOOm 
asses for teaching , Embroldery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 150 women Thua 
the total number of pupils is 900 to-day. 
There are two branches of the Society started 
at Satara and Baramati which named after 
Lady Vithaldas Thakersey, the wife of the 
greatest helper of the Socicty so far, the late Sir 
Vithaldas D. Thakersey. Besides there are 
branches started at Bombay, Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar, Alibag and Nasik for either edu- 
cational or medical work or for both. Thus the 
total number of women and girls including 
150 duplications on the rolls at these various 
Centres of the Society is nearly 1,250. There 
are in Poona five hostela, two of which are 
located at the headquarters and the other 
three in the Raste’s Peth and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, ctc., under training at the Sassoon 
Hospital. The number of resident students is 
above 210 in these five hostela, In connection 
with the medical branch a committee has 
been formed in E d, which will enable the 
Society to send fully quatified Nurses there to 
undergo further training. There is an active 
Infant Welfare centre and ante-natal clinics 
with the average daily attendance of 50 exciu- 
ding expectant mothers. ie Society is exten- 
ding its medical activities b ar age nh 
the help of two charitable nists in Bom 
to work out the schemo of Maternity, atatt 
Welfare, Child welfare and General nursing 
for the women and cbildren of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar, the organiser of the scheme. This 
echemie has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home. and three Jniant Weltare centres. He- 
sides, these Maternity Hoa eo weet and Nursing 
Homes at Ahmednagar and Alilmg under the 
management of the society in connection with 
other organizations. Now Her Excellency the 
Coontess of Reading, Lad babar lady Lloyd, 
lady Willingdon, of dale and 
Lady Chelmsford are Hon. Patronesses. The 
institution is largely dependent u blic 
ao and Goverment mn 
ann expend roughly somes 
now to Rs. 240,000. President: asouait 
Shoubhagyavat! the Ranisaheb of Bangi; 
fe eee: , 
ond Traseerer Devadhar,M.a.; Local Seoreary 
Treasurer : = Yamonabat Bhat; Lady 
Collections : ours. Tonakibal 3 Bhat; Hon. 
Secretary, Nursing Committee: Rao Bahadur 
Dr. P. V. Shikkhare, uw. &.8. fon leave), 


» C. Gok LM. &8. (acting). Won. 
Secretary, Infant Welfare Centre: Dr. N. 1. 
e, B.d,, MLB.B.S. 
PEaSS-OWNERS’ ASSOUIATION, ge 
Btarted whee April 1910 x the 
and allied tradet, to about harmon 


an 


ad socgenice sata joel Onuars 
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furtherance of the above 


Ofies:—Servants of Indla Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4. 

President :—Shet Pandurang Javjee. 

seri a a C. 8. Deole, B.4. and Manilal 


Raxcooy Lirzkary Soomry.—President, H.E. 
The Governor of Burma. Hon. Secretary, 
Mra. ©. Peacock, 17, York Road. 


RRORBATION CLUB JNSTIIG1E.—This Institu- 
tion was started In 1912-13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
in Bombay. its central office ig in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. The aims and objects of the society 
are to elovate and impruve the social, eco- 
nowie aud spiritual condition of the depressed 
and r Classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schooler. assuclations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive meane to achieve the above objects 
The Jnstitute hua 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indue- 
tric8, sales depots, Clubs, Libraries, etc 
lt also issues an ‘Angloe Vernacular arer 
‘* The Ismaily". ‘ihe annual expenditure 
of the institute ronghly comes to about Rs. 1 
lac. Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hasan Lajji Devray. 


RoxaL Socrery or Arve, INDIAN SECTIOX.— 
This Souiety was founded in London in 
1754. Ite recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council or that “a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English, America and 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
he a until ten years later when Mr. 
Clarke returned to England, and in 

1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
the formation of a committee 


hg elescese and to take such steps as may 
- necessary in 


portant department of the Society. 
It has had great results in India by 8 » 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 


and in ge {ving similar in- 
pruia aa to the venti putes and 
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esent number of membets come from the 
Wanry of the Solely: C.K. Memsics, Ac; 
0 : td @ 9 xs 
Secretary of the Indien and Dominions and 
Colonics Sections : 8. Digby, O.LE., 18, John 
Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2. 


SERVANTS OF Imps SocieTy.—The Servants 


of India Society which wae founded by 
the late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
O.1.8., in 1905, has ite Head-quarters in 
Poona and ite objects are “to train national 
missionaries fur the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
me interests of the Indian " Its 
government is vested in the member 
or President and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1915, the t 
Hon'ble Mr, V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri was 

President and continues to hold the 
office being duly re-elected thrice. Besides 
the headquarters, it has at present four 
branches, viz., (1) in Bombay, (2) in Madras, 
(3) in the United Provinces, (4) in the Central 
Provinces. Moreover, it has several addi- 
tional centres of its activities under the 
branches such a8, Calicut, Mangalore, Luck- 
now, Lahore and Cuttack in Orissa. Each 
Branch cousists of ordinary members, mem: 
bers under training and permanent assistants 
who work under the direction of a Senior Mem - 
ber. Mr.N.M. Joshi, a nominated member 
of the Legislative Assembly representing 
iabour interests. The branches engage both 
in propagandist and active work of : 
educational social, rural cred't co-operative 
and philanthropic character nm: which they 
large xumber of 
Voluntary workers, both men ami women. 
A fair idea of the work of a branch can be 
had from a brief description of the opyrations 
of the Bombay Branch whose members 
have so far undertaken activities In Vartous 
fields. (1) Social purity like the Holika Samme- 
lan of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization 
under the auspices of the Indian National 
Social Conference, (3) rousing public opinion 
about slementary education, (4) promotion 
of the cause of elevation and education 
of Indian women by building up institutions 
like the Poona Seva Sadan, with 1,006 
(including duplicationa of about 150) 
women and pupils in igi 53 classes 
of its 8 departments and ive hostels 
ee. Ore ae Gansral ae +3} 

on. Organiser aon P 
aoetal: Geese G. carried Ont by tha Bock! 


: : General 
Secretary, (6) spread of co-operative movement 
among the agriculturists, compesitors in the 
city of Poona and mill-hands in Bombay, The 
co-operative societies, as at and 
other villages around Poona, 8 for the 
benefit of these poor people, number over 35 
with a total membership of over 1,800, capital 
of nearly three Iakhs and a total tarn-over 
of five lakhs per year, Nineteen of these 
socletics which are in sore for labour- 
Sena etd See ia 

entirely GB 
tedneés. Their membership of the latter 


consigts of awoe 80a Ts 
Waithands numboring above $50 and dott 
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ane eset flag ble of ru have 
cleared . Moreover, educational 
work was organized by starting a 
Co-operative Quarterly and by starting 
a Co-operative Secretaries’ Training Class in 
Bombay for 60 Secretaries from the 
various districta for three years. These 
are now transferred to the Central Co-opera- 
tive Institute, Bombay, of which Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar is now the Vice—President. Thesc 
three experiments on such a scale were the 
first of their kind in India, (7) rclef 
work connected with wide-spread calamities 
oY organizing the Plague Rellef Committee 


Poona, which succeeded in making 
inoculation ular in the Deccan, the Salum- 
bra Fire tef Committee which arranged 


for the Relief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of non-official relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1914 in the 
United Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine of! 
1918 in the district of Ahmednagar, and that 
of 1918-1919 in Gujerat and the Deccan; 
and in 1920 in Orissa near Puri, (8) 
Influenza relief was well organized by 
members of these associations m Bombay 
and Poona. Since the outbreak of the 
Malabar Rebellion in August 1921 the 
members of the Society organised the work 
of relief which wa» adininistered with the 
help of outside organisations like the Poona 
Seva Sadan, “ie Y.M.C.A., ete, and in cul- 
lecting funds from all over the country espv- 
cially Bombay. Thus from all over the coun- 
try aubstantial help to the extent of nearly 
Rs. 3,50,000 was coliected. For the first 
six months about 19 camper with nearly 27,000 
Ttuen, women children of all castes and 
yar were maintained very efficiently and 
uring the later six months thousands of 
Hindu and Moplah families were supported 
in their villages in the disturbed and the 
deatroyed parts of the district of Malabar. 
This work was closed in the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1922. Mr. G. K. Devadhar as Vice- 
Prealdent of the Malabar Central Reliet Com- 
mittee directed the work on behalf of the 
Servants of India Society. In 10924 the 
Soci organised the South Indian Flood 
R Central Fund in Bombay with a view 
to giving relief to the poor perple, eapecialls 
the Pavehamas, who h suffered from. 
unprecedented floods in the districts of! 
Malabar, Trichinopoly, Cvuimbatore, Tanjore. | 
and the Indian States of Mysore, Travancore | 
and Cochin. Mr. @. K. Devadhar is the Hon. | 
General Secretary and Treasurer and Mr. 
C. 8. Deole, one of the Hon. Secretaries of 
the Fund. Tho distribution of rolief was 
carried on witb the help of Y. M. C. A. workers 
in the different districts, (9) organizing 
foe opinion on the question ol 
lans in South Africa, (10) ite political 
work ts conducted strictly on rig turer 






Hines and thus it was sable to start 
Congress Commitiess tn several wards of 
the city of Bombay. These acted 
@ political quarterly, (11) it sta Kom- 
bey an organisa called 

Bo uaty of Intn croacee entries 
asd also conducted a vernac as 
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Mr. C. S. Deole, B.4., is one of the Hon 
Secretaries. (12) A new association called 
the Indian Liberal Club has been started to 
carry on political propaganda. Itis now re- 
organized as Institute of Economics and 
Politics. Besides, the society was engaged 
in conducting aschemeof welfare work to 
supply cheapgrain, cheap cloth and cheap 
credit at Jamshedpur, Mr. XK. J. Chitalla one 
of its Members has started a Gujarati ladies’ 
organisation called the Bhagini Samaj for 
work among women in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. Mr. A. V. Thakkar has started 
in the District of Panch Mahals in 
Gujarat a mission for the Bhils for the 
improvement of the Bhil population and 
it {3 called the Bhil Sera Mandal. The 
Society also takes active interest in the 
organisation of labour movement in India. 
Two of its Members, Mesars. N. M. Joshi and 
R. R. Bakhale are conducting a labour 
monthly, called the ‘‘ All-India Trade Union 
Bulletin,” which has been recognised ag the 
Official organ of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. Quite recently the United 
Provinces Branch organised a band of 
volunteers who rendered assistance, In a 
manner that called forth general approbation, 
to the pilgrims at the Kumbha Mela 
in Hardwar and Allahabad, the ladies 
of the Poona Seva Sadan assisting in this 
work, The Society engages in journailstic 
work also, having in its control 
the Hitavada, an English weekly in Nag- 
pur, aud the Dnyan Prakas?, a Marathi daily 
and weekly in Poona. fhe Suclety has 


been conducting, with Mr. Vaze as 
editor, an English rey called The 
Servant of Indw. The U.P. Branch had 


in addition undertaken the publication of 
pamphlets on public questions and has sent 
out three such publications together with a 
largs quantity of Jeafleta. This Branch has 
takea lead In organising the Boy Scout More- 
ment all over the province through the local 
Seva Samitis. Tho Madras Branch engages 
itaclf principally with co-operative organi- 
sation, publishing in three languages Co-opera- 
tive Bulletin, Co-operative Industrial Socic- 
ties and the Socia! Service League activitics 
in the city of Madras. In 1024 it did the 
work of distributing relief to the refugees in 
the flooded areas of tho Madras Presidency. 
The expenss incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society in Poona its four branches 
together with the various centres working 
under them exceed Rs. 85,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributions from 
Indians, rich aa well as poor. The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Roclety 
is about 30, most of whom are University men 
of considerable s . Besides, there ts 
a large number of devoted assoclates and other 
hel pery—anea as well ag women—connected 
with the institutions started by the members 
of this Society. 


President—~Tho Right Hon'ble Mr. V. &, 
Mattin Sete washer: Matter Mr 
Gopal Kiama Dovdhar, HA, Vice» Presid 

each tiie Aba 
ber, Bombay ‘iranch, Mr. Netesh Appl! 
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Dravid, M.A., Senior Member, Central 
Provinces Branch, Mr. Hirdayanath Kunsro, 
B.A., 8. Bc., Senior Member, Upper India 

Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 3.4., Senior 
Member, Business P 


ona, 

Joshi, Vaze and Thakkar together with the 
sonior members of Branches constitute the 
Council of the Boclety with the Hon’ble 
Mr, Sastri as its President Mr Anant 
Vinayak Patwardan, B.A, is the Secre 

of the Society. Six young men, nearly ail 
graduates, who were admitted on probation, 
were last year enrolled as members under 
training. In 1923 and 1924, tuo membeis 
were admitted as members under training 
and one young man, an M A,to probation. 


SRVA SADAK.—The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the lith of July 1908, by the late 
Mr. B, M. Malabari It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
r, the sick and the distressed. The Society 

its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the folluwing Instita- 


tions for easing ite probationers and for 
doing its other work. 1 


ache 3. A Dispensary for Women and 
dren. 4, Ashrams 6 kree cducational 


classes and a Library. 6. Home Education ! 


Classes and normal olasses for training 
Marathi women for the teacher’s pro- 
feasion. All these are for the benefit of poor 
women, Secretary, Miss B A. Engineer, m BE, | 
WA., LLB,I3,P, Hon Gen Secretary, the 
Hon. Mr Lalubhai Samaldas, 
Treasurerg, Sister Sushilabai and the Hon 
Mr. Lalubha! Samaidas Trustee, Hon Mr 
Lalubhai Samaldas, c 1.5. 
Comsumprives’ Hoxgs Soormty—This 8o-. 
ctety was started by the late Mr. B M. Mala-| 
bari and Mr Dayaram Giduimal on the lst 
of June 1900. It was registered under | 
Act XXI of 1860 Mr Malabari secured 
& large grant of land ina Himalayan pine | 
forest in Dharanipur (Simla Hills) from H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for ea Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. Hie Highness also 
ve a donation of Ras. one 
y special permission the Sanatorium was 
named ‘“ The King Edward VII Sanatonum.,” 
The atorlum bas its special water | 
own as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhal ; 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore 
It has accommodation for 75 paticnts in- 
cluding the ghar Punjab Block built from a 
t of the Punjab Government and reserved 
or Kuropean patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torlum has its own dairy and is called the Bai 
Pirojbai R H. Patrick ce b The Recrea- 
tion Hall is called “ The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Hall * after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabari collected an 
Enlowment Fund of about Re, 67,000 lodged 
with the Treagurer, Charitable Endowment, 
under Act VI of 1800. Nearly Ba, 2,18,000 
fone he So tanned 
ourren ex . 
fare is about Re. 48,000. The Senior and 
14 
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Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this octet is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Build 

Gamdevi, Bombay Mr. 8. P. Wadia is the 


Hon Secretary ond Mr K.M. Jhaveri is the 
Hon Treasurer 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IR 


W FSTERN INDIA.-Office and Homes at King’s 


Circle, Matunga. 
Founded.—To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of chil and the ion of their 


morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organisation for these objecta; to promote 
education , and to do al} other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
anntal membership, Bs 10, for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs 100. 

Honorary Secrelanes: Dr Mrs D. A. De 
Monte, Mrs D N Sirur, Mr R. P Masanl, 
MA, and Dr Kashtbai Nowrunge Hon 
Treasurer Khan Saheb H. 8 Katrak 


home for the Home- ' TuxosopHicaL EpucaTionaL TrResT—Ths 
lease. 2. An Industrial Home with various de- , 


Society was established im 1913 and 
stands for the education of Indian boys and 
girls, in which the physical, emotional, 1n- 
tellectual and religious welfare are equally 
attended to. The general educational policy of 
the lrust 13 embodied in “ Principles of 
kducation’ by Dr Exsant. Preswdent Dr 
Annie Besant, S-creary Mr. Yadunandan 
Prasad, Treasurer. Mr A Schwarz 


CTF | WESTERN INDIA NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCTA- 


TION—“ Founded sn 1919).—The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (b} of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a View—to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people, to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest; and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 


presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods 


- In 1911 The Association accepte Article I of the 


Constitution of the Indian National Congress 
Organisation a. it stood in 1919 and will 
work for the fulfilment of the declaration 
made by His Majesty’s Government on the 
20th August 1917, in accordance with the 
principle. embodied therein For the pro- 
motion of its aims and objects the Associa- 
tion shall pursue the following principles, 
policy and mcthods:—{a) Law-abiding and 
constitutional methods of agitation or work, 
(b) Co-operation with Government, when- 
ever posible and constitutional opposition 
to it, whenever necessary , and (c) Fostering a 
spirit of broadminded lIfberalism based 
ou principles of Liberty, equality and frater- 


nity, smong the different classes and com- 
munities of the people. 


The affairs of the Association are conducted 


by a Council consisting of 46 members 


who are elected every 
Presvdent 


three years, 
—The Hon'ble St D. BE. Wacha, Kt., 
MCS. Fece- ’ Chimania! H, Seted- 


, Kt., 14.D,, Mba. Hon. Seerdarwe— 
Nr. Kazj Kabiruddia, Bar.-at-Law ; Mr. J, 
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R. B. Jecjeebhoy: Mr. J. R. Gharpure, Youna 


B.A., Lt.B., and Mr. N, M. Joshi, .A., .U.A. 
Assistant Secretary :—Mr. V. R. Bhende. 


WOMEN'’s INDIAN ASSOOIATION.—This Asso- 
clation was started in Adyar, Madras, in 
1017, with alms of service to women 
similar to those of the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay. In eight yearsit has been able to 
start 61 branches and it has now 2,900 
members. It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes for 
women in each of these branches. Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle-work— 
plain and fancy— first-aid, rattan-work and 
music. Weekly lectures are given on subjects 
of general interest relating to women, such as 
th, education, religion, civic responsibi- 
lities, woman suffrage, etc. ‘Though started 
entirely as an educational institution, the 





movement for the Reform Bill proved that a, 


moet necessary part of work for the advance- 
ment of women was propaganda in support 
of women suffrage. Accordingly the gaining 
of the vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Associa- 
tion specialises on woman suffrage and the 
removal of sex disqualification from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
ee and legislative councils. Valuable 
work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman guffrage 

on fn India. The Association pub- 
[ @ monthly magazine, Stri-Dharma in 
English with Tamil and Telugu articles. (Re. 4 
to non-members, Rs.2 to members). It is an 
all-India Association. Its largest branch is in 
Bombay, its greatest number of branches In 
Sonth India, bnt yearly additional branches are 
Phi Teel in other provinces, and there are 
fi g branches as far north as J ahorc 
and Lashkar. The prospects of rapid growth 
forthe Association are very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 


the self-development which the establishment : 


of these branches brings. 
Objects :-— 


To present to women their responstbility a: 
daughters of India. 


To help them to realise that the future of 
India lies voneet Beg their hands, for as wives 
mad guiding and forming the rkarncter at the 

g orm racter of the 
future rulers of Indian 


To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as it is or may be 
granted to men. 


& 
To secure for women the right to be elected a 
=o on all Municipal and Legislative 


To band women Into groups for the purpose 
af self-development, education, and th 
definite service of others. ‘ : 


Headyuartere: Adyar, Madras. President— 
Dr, <Annic Besant. Vice-Pregident—Mrs, 

ada. Hon. General  Seor ae 
ira, %. Cousins, B. Mus, 
Tresgurer-—Mty. Mabadeva Shastel, 
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Socteties : Literary, Sctentific and Soctal. 


MEN’S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, fs now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country tn both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is through ita 
wligious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold—spfritual, 
sociul, mental aud physical—needs of young 
men. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though ivlatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘local’ Associations are auto- 
homous and governed by local LBoards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National (‘ouncil who are responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 170 Axsoclations with 
many thousands of members of all races 
and creeds. The following Aasoclations 
own one of more buildings which serve as the 


local headquarters :—Allahabad; Bangalore : 
Alleppey; Bombay: Calcutta;  Calient; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo; Galle; Hydera- 
bad; Jubbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; 
Kunnamkulam ; Kottayam ; Lahore ; 
Madras; Muaymyo; Nagpur; Nalni Tal; 
Palamcottah; Poona; Rangoon; - 
cunderabad; Simla ; OQotacar:und; Wellluy- 
ton; Delbi; Jaffna; Madura; Murvec: 
Midnapore; MRisalpur; Trivandrum, The 


others use rented or rent-freu buildings. 


The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association, is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees. agaisted 
by 131 »pecially trained full-time Secretarivs. 
A feature of tho Y.M. CLA. in India ts the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 25 Americans, 6 Canadians. 
16 English, 6 Scot, 1 Australian, 1 New 
/valander, 1 Swiss, 2 Anglo-Indians and 959 
Indians, 

The classes of people reached by the [adian 
Y.M.C.A. and the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows :-- 


Generally "—1. Literature :—Publication of 
origina) works and reprints, Four acrics’ 
“ Heritage of India; ” “ Keligious Quest 
of India;” “ Iteligions Life of India“. 
‘ Makers of Modern India." 

2. Lantern Slides Bureau :--Many thou- 
sands of slides on a wide variety of education- 
ul and recreational topica serving a clientele 
in over 700 centres in India. 

3. TVhysical--Training Physical Directors 
for schools and colleges, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympica. 


Roys :—Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Canips, te, 

Students :—Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in Britain :-~—Speclally 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

" Citizens” -—(ie., English-educated Indians, 


in 


Ceylonese and Burmese); Reading Roums, 
Librarios, Loctares Group Conferences ; 
Study-Cirelos; handling many subjects of 
vital interest—nocial, and 


religtotm, 


Co-operatio 


Societies Literary, Screntific and Social 
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—_— see eee Lenina 


Soldvers —Institutes and Holiday Homes 
Antioiahens Hostels, Institutes, Em 
ployment Bureaux 
Europeans —Hostela, Institutes, Employment 
eaux 


Labourers in Malis —‘ Welfare’? Work 
Indian Labourers ww Fin — 


Rural Communitica — Rural Reconstruc 
tion" work embracing Co optrative Dank 
ing Distmbution Cattl Insurance and 
Arbitration (ottag: Industricas and Adult 
Education 


A monthly magavine the Yocwa Wr o7 
IND, 18 issued at Ra vo prannum inclnding 
postage 

The work of the National Council (achuding 
that of the 170 local Y M( 4s) calls for a 
Budgct of Re 220547 in 1320) Of this 
sum Ra 70 (0 has to bt raind from th 
public in India 


The Headquarters of the Nation Counc 
is 6, Russell ptreet, Cakutta Ite offiars 


af — 
Patron —Hiw Facelli ney Jord Revime 
Viceroy and Wovernor General of India 


Chatrman of the Ltecutue —the Hon ble ‘ir 
Lwart Greaves KCTE War at law 


Treasurer —Col WM Craddak Dso w¢ 


General Seerelurns —h T Paul opt 
and S K Datta, MIA 


The Bombay Association on wo porcsses four 
wallequipped bridings  Wailchous Raed, 
Lamington Road Rebsch stint and Reynolds 
Road Phe President ws the Honbl sir 
Norman Mackod and the ( neril Seecrtary 
is Mi Adam “Scott OB! In connection 
with cach buikling there fa a wall) managed 
hot] one for Anglo Indian approntiecs onc 
for Indian students on primauniy for 7 uropean 
buamews men and one fer Indm~ns Phere 
also Welfan Work forlabourcrs in Nalza yn 
Scerctary Wok 1) Ward = ther iscitv wide 
Physical Work 
Wauber 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOOLATION OF 
InpDId4, BURMA AND CFYLON—Thi. Asso 
Glation founded in the yc ir 1875 was orga 
nised nationally in 1896 ‘Lhe aim of the As 
boclatlon ig to pone the physical inte! 
lectual,"eocial and spiritual welfare of voung 
women and girls in India Furopean Anglo 
Indian and Indian This is done by the 
establiahmint of local branches in dilfercnt 
centres At preacnt they mimber 154 inelud 
Ing city student, and vernacular branches 
The Agsoclations in big cities have a large 
membership including all classes of the 
community The neds of girls am miet 


]rOLramme, Secretary, 1, 


by physical drill, recreation, clubs and « 


ures, commercial classes, Bible Study 
and devotional meetings, and ——- 
for social intercourse Boarding Homés, 
some of them holding as many ag 70 
girls, are establiuhed where there Is a 
demand for them and the Association, at 
pens owns 29 including 8 holiday homes 

the hills These hostels accommodate 
working girls, teachers, nurses, students and 
apprenticer Residents are charged according 
to their salaries, though all equally receive 
the benefits of a comfortable home, good food 
and wholesome surroundings The holiday 
homes provide cheap holidays in healthy sar- 
roundings and al»o accommodate girls who 
work in the hillsduring the hot season 


Trivellers’ aid wark is done in the Jarge 
Ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
numbcr of transient gucsts and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in there centres 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
girl, find position, Ihe Commercial schools 
train girls for office and business lfe These 
larger Associations are Manned by a staff of 
trained scretarics some of whom come from 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada The others are found 
and trained in India In many of the smaller 
branches where the work ig of a simpler nature, 
it is carmed on by voluntary workers who 
render faithful service vear by year The ma- 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way The Student Department is 
affilintcd to the World’s Student Christian Fe- 
deration and has 43 branches in the various 
Schools ind Colle gus 


The Association which is affliated to the 
World s Committee of the Loung Women’s 
Christian Association, 13 international and 
mter-denominational Full membership 1s 
confincd to members of the Christian Church, 
but Associate membership is open to any girl 
or woman of good character, no matter what 
her region may be The National Head- 
quarters are situat«d in Calcutta and business 
13 conducted by the National Committee 
which has a representative membership In all 
part. of India also im Burma and Ceylon 


The Patroncss of the Association is H E. 
Tidy Reading and the Gcineral Sceretiry, 
Mra S K Ditta 


Coples of the annual reports and other print- 
ed matter can be obtained from the Na 
Office which is at 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 
‘Lhe Official Organ of the Association is the 
‘«“Y¥ oman’s Ontlook,” an illustrated monthly 
thly magazine, which supplies women living 
in India with a good magazine at the price 
of Rs 200 post free per annum 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Agsociation of British University Women 


are — 


h between women  belon 
the universities of the United Kingdom, 
in India, 


(2) To provide a meaps of kesping In touch 


, with the univeraities of the United Kingdom, 
oe eae eene by communication with the British Federa- 


(1) To facilitate tncercommunication and pes ight aati 


dent 


and otherwise 


(3) To act as an organieation which shaB 


afford opportunity for the expression of united 
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opinion and for concerted action by university pegeration of Indian University Women. 


women, 

The Federation cf Indian University Women 
Membership is open only to those women was founded in Calcutta in July 1920, 
who hold degrees in any university in the The effort was an outcome of the overy 

United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge that to find a common factor and oco- 
Honours Certificates: but Associate Member- upon that basis, was our best chance of Vve- 
ship is open to women who have studied at 8 ment in s world which needed the work 
Britich University for two years and cach of women The Women of Great Britain 
Branch may admit as Honorary Member made this discovery during the War when the 
women who have advanced the higher educa- British Universities Mission to America 
tion and Interests of women. helped to solve a large poltical problem, and 
the International Federation of University 
The Association of British University Women Womcn has embodied the memory of that 
has four branches, The addreases of the Hono- | discovery in a Federation which aimed at in- 
rary Secretaries are as follows ‘— cluding al! the Universities of the world, It 
13 in fact a League of Nations, in which the 
Hon General Secretary:~Mrs LT Hingcles, University is the unit Most of the coun- 


c/o P O B 535 Bombay triey of Europe, America, Canada, China 
and Japan belong to this International Body. 
Hony Local Secretartes, ‘Lhe kederation of Indian University Women 
Bomb Mrs Blair, Artbur House the. tadian wat 
ombay a . Artbu Ouft, 
: | {In the International Federation there are 
Cooperage, Bombay. opportunities for better understanding and 


world-friendship, for admittance to the privi- 


‘ut 

as ° rena ee | lezes of the International kederation, plana for 
Calcutta che foundation of scholarships, for the care of 

students going to foreign countries, for the 

Delhi . Mrs Blomfleid, Aurnzetkd eXchange of Lecturcships, and other privileges 
Raisipa, Delhi. {and in short the benefit of all attempta made 

' to better the position of wom: n, 

Punjab ee ng, 16 Davis Road phe aims and object of the Indian Federa- 
tlon are (1) lo act as an organisation which 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came foto shall atford opportunity for the expression of 
existence In 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay united opinion and for concerted action by Uni- 
Branches are influential and have repeated inter- versity Women (2) Io facilltate Intercourse 
vened with good effect to educate pubhcopinion and co operation between Univeralty Women 
with regard to subjects affecting women All and mafntain their interest in, and connection 
Brauche~ have, for 1nstace, made investigations with, academic life (3) To cucourage post- 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern graduate study, and to stimulate the Interest 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- of women in putilic iife The annual subs- 
Leva a a aay Ar tee aie the cription is ks 2 
ntermational Federation of Universits Women 
information on Sccondars Lducaton jn India ,, Wembershup 1s open to graduates of Indian 


: Universities only as fir asx possible * bué a 
to the League of Nations They have bern limited number (five in Calcutta) of women of 


the means of Introducing women on to University 
other Universities may be admitted ax Associate 
Senates and Municipalitis  Jhe Caleutta Branch Members During the one year of ita extatencr, 


ill animportant exlubitionof Food th. indian Federation has collected over 200 

members, and has Branches in Bombay, Calcutta 

The Bombay Branch has done good work in and Orissa. Other Branches are in process of 
connection with the formation of the Sociel furmation. 


Purity Committee and has, through a spcctal 
ern ; The aim of the Federation is to have Branches 
sub-cnmmiittee, organi ed publ meeting for eventually in all Indian University Towns— Mein- 


wonien on subjects affecting their interests about 
which iegislation was being or had been rcentls bors 12 Districts belonging to the near@&t branch 


enacted. OFFICE BEARERS FOR 1925, 
A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s Bombay ~Presuéent..Miss Bb A Eoginecr, # A. 
Employment Bureau in Calrutta = and LLB ,JP,OBE 
mbay, They were remarkablsaucceusful The 


Bombay Bureau was eventually merged into Seerclury ..Mre.J.B Doctor, M4 
the Be ats sean Barca extablished by | : pale Mansion, 
ene Women's Council; the Calcutta Bureau has arvey Road 
ceased to exist. | Grant Road P.O 


As a means of promoting friendships between C —Prende : 
eee Get ie g dag ps b : alcutta—Prendent ..Mrs. P. Chacdhbarl, 
dom, with widely differing tastes and ioteres Secretary .Mise Chatterjee, 2, Wood 
end epheres of Jifo in India, and as an instrament Street, Calcutta, 
egvcated women the Ausoclation of oma. | ae 
of University | Orlesa-~S, : . Ro Ww 
Women bas a useful function to perform. : | = wale’ School, Outteak. 


Name of Cluh, 
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Esta- 
blished 





ABBOTTABAD weil. ae 
ADYAR om .-? 1890 
AGRA os .-{ 1863 
AHMEDNAGAR | 1880 
AlJAL .. Po -» 1893 
AJMERE ae .. 1883 
j 
AKOLA ‘ ..! 1870 
ALLAHABAD .. 1868 
\ 
AMRAOTI eel _ Ge 
ANMBITSAR «- 1894 
1 
BANGALORE, UNITFD 1868 
BERVICE, , 
BAREILLY ey -. 1883 
BaRISaL es .. 1864 
BARRACKEFTR .. -» 1850 
i 
RASSEIN ie vs =18S} 
BELGAUM a ~~! 1884 
BENARES ee 
BENGAL oe) L827 
f 
BENGAL UNITED SER-! 1849 
VIO. 
BOMBAY ; .| 1862 
BOMBAY GQYMEHANA at ate 
BYCULLA es a» 1833 
CalourTa .. 2907 
CaWNPORW ., +) 1844 
CHITTAGONU .. os? 1878 


CLUB 
INDIA. 

CLUB OF 
IXDIA. 


OF 


COOHIN 
Qooonapda 


COIMBATORE, 


COONoOR 


Daooa 
DaLHOUAIF 


DARJEELING 
DELHI 


CEATRAL] 1885 
WESTERN! 1865 
1876 
1856 
1868 


o¢ aa 


ee eo. 


.) 


Ld 1868 , 


ee t+ 


1894 , 
| 1864 ' Dacca .. 


Principal Clubs in India. 
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Club-honse. 


Abbottabad, N. W. F 
Prov inoes. 

Madras = as 

Agra Cantonment... 


Lushai Hills, E. B. & 
Asgam, 
Kalser Bagh . 


Berar .. 
Allahabad 


opeoare 


Aniritesr sis ss 
38, Residency Road. 
Monicipal Gardens 
Backergunj oe 


Grand Trunk Road, 
Riverside. 


Fytche Street, Baseein, 


Burma. 
Ciose to Race Course... 


33; Chow ringhee Road, 


Calcutta. 


29, Chowringhee Road. 


Esplanade Road 


eeauaa 


Bellasis Road, Bombay 

24) lower Cireulir 
Road. 

Cawnpore.. a 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 
gong. 

Mhow . 

ki phinst one Rod, 
Poona. 

Coconsda a 


Caimbatore .. in 
Coovoor, Nilgiris .. 


Dalhousie, Punjab 
Auckland Road 


1896 , Ludlow Cantle, Delhi... 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Subscription. 


| An- Mon- 
nt. ipuall thly. 
Be. Rs. | Rs. 
16g 10 
} 
75 812 6 
Los ek 12 
50 ' 1k 
3u 20 
i 
100 15 
nO 13 
100 i9 12 
10 L> 
3U 8 
iw) 2 1 
oO ; 9 
$9. 13 
lg! : L4 
BQ a lk 
50 13 
e 4. 16 
tt) ee lo 
} 
Iu = 20) If 
30q 12 10 
7” «12, «9 
3n0 24; (10 
m1) 120 | 10 
L100 ‘ 10 
7>.6~«CO2 10 
Gh) .. *' 40 
| 
200 12; 20 
i 
roo tk) 10 
70. ae 10 
50 ] 10 
100 12 8 
so!.. | 18 
15 | oe 7 
100 | 16 7k 
120 | 15 15 


Lt A. G. Mayhew. 

8 (. Lyttelton, 

Capt. A. Catling. 

Capt. 1.M 38. Gibson 

William WW Tilbury, 
Mf 

Lt. P. W. Grant. 


Lt G H. Lee, MC, 
1.0 Phillips, bes 


W, A. Fovbes, 
Neo. Cook, 


St Joho 1. Oliver. 
Stanley Jones, 


W ott Carter, Ics. 
H.P,. Scott. 


4A. TT. Dawson, 


Lt -Col. L Y¥. Bond 


D. Pilditch. 
Col W. Weallens. 


r, 4. Sterling 


W. F. Murdoch, 
iB Birday and W. 
like 
Major 3B. Hizham, 
tM Ss, 
Charles Tigran and 
Aroon Sinha. 
H A O'Connor. 


W P.Shepherd- 
Barron. 
Capt. R. G, Saulez. 


Cap’. H. A. Bleach. 
(.@ = Clixby. 
FN, Ryalis. 


Elwin Vincent, 
3.0 Aguilar, 


a ie A. Stein. 
W. L. Stovenson. 


A. A. Price. 
R. §, Brown. 
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Name of Club, 


JHANSI 
MaDRAs 


MADRAS COSMOPOLI- 
TAN. 
MALABAR “ 


MAYMYO oe es 
MOOLTAN . ee 


NAINITAL 
OOTACAMUND 
ORIENT 


PEG U ve 
PESHAWAR 


PUNJAB 
QUETTA 


RANGUON GYMKHAKA . 
RANGOON Boat CLeg 


RAJPUTANA ., 

RoralL BomBay Yacut 
CLUB, 

RoyaL CALCUTTA TURF 
CLUR., 


ROYAL WESTERN 
Inpia Go? Cun, 
BATURDAY .. i 


SEOUNDERABAD 
SHILIONG i os 
SIALKOT sae 
SIND .. ss ‘ 
Ta}CHINOPOLY ise 
TUNMCORIN ..., 
UNITED SERVICE CLUB, 
UmTED SERVIC“ CI UB, 
Uren SURYA. 
WssTary InDia TURD. | 
Wilsanapon Sports 


Wastm .. lw 


Fista- 
iblished. 


Seneca 


1887 


1831 


1873 
1864 


1901 
1892 


1864 
1840 


1871 
1383 


1879 
1879 


1874 


1880 
1680 


1861 


oe 


1883 
1878 


1871 
1869 
1885 
1866 
1861 
1880 
| 1917 
"1868 


Princtpal Clubs in India, 











Subscription. 
b- ‘ in ee Secre 
Club-house * en tary 
* (ntal thly. 

| Rs. | Rs Ra. 

Next to Public Gar, 75, .. 12 | Capt, T. de C. Croft: 
dens, Jhansi. | | 

: Mount Road,Mairas.. 250 2() 10 | Capt. W. B, FP. David- 

gon. 

' Mount Road .. .. 150/00 ., | Dr. N. Venkataswam! 

Chetty. 
Beach Road, Calicut .| 100; 6 10) A.J. B. Campbell, 
ees au 100 12 10 LA. C. Watker, 18 0. 
Mooltan . 50 1d mi H. !. Jeffreys, 
LA. 
150 { 12 12 ' Lt.-Col. J. de Grey, 
O.B.K , F.R.G.K. 
\ Oorscsuiaon Nilgin, 150 18 10 | J. A, Thomson, 
‘ fils, 
Chowpaty, Bombay. ' 150 | 72 R M. Chinovy = and 
| ¥F G, (heminais 
Prome Road, Rangoon 300 20 12 | J Mackinnon Gould- 
ing 
Peshawar  ., 50! .. 12 “Major E, Ff. Hills. 
Upper Mail, banore 150 | 15 12 A, R, Ross-Redding, 
Quetta... 120 14 , Major B. Lelcester. 
Halpin Rd, Rangoon 75 | 6 7 i Cap t.C L Foreman, 
Royal Lakes, Rangoon 48 | 3 0, M. W. de Facieu, 
Mount Abu .. oa) tg § pe E. Coupland, 
Apollo Bunder 300) | 18 10 Capt, ¥. KE. Henderson, 
49, Theatre Road 500 | 25 | Capt, A. Howard, 
| 
Naik .. ..  .. 7115 12 F J. Mous, 
| 
7, Wood Street, a 190 | 12 10 = N. Teale, 
cutta, 
Secondcrabad(Decean)’ 100] .. 8 ' Lt Col, W, C. Clark, 
‘ —  J.8,0, 
Northbrook Road, 10u 20 1,M. Clifford. 
Shillong. 
Sialkot, Punjab w= 82 19 Lt.-Col. @. J, 5K 
Wallis, OK E., IA. 
\ sO. 

, Karachi eh 2 300 18 S Lakeman. 
Cantonment ., - 90 12 I TV, Jackin. 
Tuticorin - j / 50 12 W. J. Francis, 

' Simla .. es .-| 200 12 15 Major L, B, Grant. 

Chutter Manzil Palace. 100 12 D. WH. Keelan. 

; Fort Dafferin, Mane 50 12 10 Capt 1. B. Hughes: 

dalay, owlands, I A. 
, Bombay and Poona 5018 Major J, B, Hugbes. 
Clerk Road, Bombay..! 500 1120 W Botterill. 
The Mall, Meerut 75 10 Capt. Colin West. 
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The Church. 


In the ordinary acceptance of the term 
there is no established Church in India. An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment Ia maintained for 

roviding religious munistrations, primarily, 
o British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officiala of Government and their families 
Beven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends the | 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. | 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they, 
hold an official status which is clearly defined , 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and | 
Rangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senjor Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and territorial tithes are  officiall, 
recognised. The Bishops of Chota Nagpur, 
Tinnevelly-Madura, Travancore-Cochin Dorna- 
kal and Assam are not on the catablish-, 
ment ‘The new Bishopric of Assam was created 
in1915 In its relations with Gov ronment it, 
js subordinate to the sce of Calcutta But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely | 
from voluntary funds. 


The ecclesiastical establishment Sncludes , 


wa wesw PERG S507 £84N"4 Csey APACE TZ “iw aasuas va 
dually appoluted by the Secretary of State | 
and rank as gazetted officers of Government | 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are 1J4 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains 
whose appointments have been confirmed. The 
Roman Catholics and Wesieyans receive 
block-granta from Government for 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomn- | 
stions, The Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a staff of military chaplains in India who receive 


e 


a fixed salary from Government and 25 ¢haplains ' 


working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Churches of all four denomin- ; 


Church and of the Governing body of 
this country as are our sister Churches in the 
Colonies, We shall then have power to select 
our own Bishops, to create new Dioceses, to 
frame new rules and regulations for the Church 
suitable for India, ag well as to give it freedom 
to adopt its own expressions of faith, worship, 
riteqd and ceremonies Our Synods and Councils 
wil then be not merely Synods and Councils in 
name but actually ruling bodies whose resolu- 
tions would form laws of the ( burch which every 
Ma member of the Church would feel bound to 
obey 9 


In effect 1t will confer upon the Indian Church 
not only the privilege of appointing its own 
Bishops but the responsibility of paying their 
stipends This aspect of the matter causes 
disquietude in certain quarters On the other 
hind the fact that Government is already 
tiking stcps to reduce the personnel cf the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is regarded as 
a stroug argument in favour of the Church 
claiming full freedom of self-government now. 


So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 


communities are concerned the activities of 
the Mhiurch ara nat annfinad tna nouhila wnrehin 


Martluere Schools, on a non-denominationa! 
basis; but they are exceptional. In all the 


large centres there exist echools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 


control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholw Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
gen(ro-ity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain se 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 


ations may be built, furnished and repaired, ; sre also well represented in this field, particu- 


wholly or partly at Government expense. 


In the Anglican Communion o movement 
towards “‘disestabl'shment " has recently taken 
definite sha The Indian Church Bfeasure | 
adopted WF the Provincia! Council of the Church 
of England in India and Ceylon in February 
1922 aims at the severance of al! legal ties bet- 
ween the Indian church and the Church of 
Lugland. ‘The fate of this Measure 18 at present 
uncertain The Government of India my not 
accept its proposals in their entirety. But 
assuming that the Gioverumint of India accepts 
the principle of the Mevsure at willhaveto pass 
the National Assembly of the Church of Laglaind 
and be presented by that body to Parliament 
The object of the Measure is thus stated by the 
Bishop of Nagpur :— 


“It ia simply to sever every lega! connection 
which at present exists between the Church of 
England in India on the one hand and the 
Government of India, together with the Secretary 
of State for India, as well as the Church of 
England in England. If passed, it will make 
our Church in India as independent of the Home 


; children at Kalim 


larly by the admirable instatution for destitute 
ng, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in- 


ail from Government, and are regalarly ine 
epected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces, Thanks to the frec opera- 
tion of the denominational principle an 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
‘religious difficulty ’’ in the schoola of the 


its 


European and Anglo-Indian communities, 
Christian Missions. 
The tradition that St. Thomas,the Apostle, 


was the first Christian missionary in Indla ts 
by no means improbable. 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. 
so-called Syrian Church In south-west india 
bas had a continuous life. Except in ite in- 
fancy this Churoh (or rather these Churches 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 


History, however, 


Since then ths 
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Western Christianity was first intreduced into, from amal] village sthools to great collegcs 
Indla by the Portuguese, who established | preparing students for University degrees. 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of! But the proportion of Christian students in 
influence, Goa being the metropolitica] see of | their institutions is very much larger than 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by'in those of the Protestant bodies. The pro- 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese ' porn of Jitcrates amongst native Roman 
ower in Western India to carry on his Chris: (atholics ts probably lower than amongst the 
jan propaganda. His almost super-human Protestant converts, but compared with 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but Hindus and Mahomedans ft is conspicuously 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with; higher The Roman Catholics have some 
the shinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 3000 clementarv schools in whith 98,000 
is really to the work of the missionarics of the boys and 41,000 girls are receiving Instruction. 
Propaganda in the 17th centu that the In middle and high schools they have 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 143,000 boya and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
India number 1,823,000, of whom $32,000 eexes These figures, however, include a large 
were added during the decade 1911-192) proportion of Europeans and Eurasianas, who 
The total of “Syrian” Christlaus (exclusive are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
of ee while nent the Hie reid mission schools and colleges, 
are of the Koman obedience) is 316,000, a8 More recent, but producing even more wide- 
tians (the term throughout this article include? Christian missions Before the great famine 
Anglicang) number 2,030,000, an increase Of of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
of Christians of all denominations in India 18 cutional activity. fhe famine threw crowds 
pow ciose on five mullions, In fact it Pro- of destitute people and orphan chtldren upon 
bably exceeds that figure at the present their hands Orphanages and industrial 
moment, as these statist are taken from the schools became an urgent necetsity. But 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate ofincrea*e the philanthropic spirit Is never satisfied with 
during the previous decade Was nearly 100,000 one nod of organisaticn or method. A great 
per annum. Stimulus was also given te medical missions 
The Protestant Churches made no serious Hospitals and dispensaries have sprang up In 
attempt to evangelise Indin till 1813 They all parts of the mistion field; and leper asylums 
have thus been at work in the Indian misxon are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
fleld for over 110 vears, and the statistical effort In 1911 the total nurhber of medical 
results of their efforts are given above It i missionaries working under Protestant socic- 
now, however, generally recognised that Chris- ties In India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in majority of the former being also ordained 
India which lend themselves only incompletels ministera of religion There are 184 industrial 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency institutions in which 69 different arts and 
of thie more diffusive influence of Christianity crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
ia the missionary school and college. The tvpe-writing In this department the Salva- 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in tion Army hold a prominent place; and the 
the elementary education of the country. confidence of Government in their methods 
According to the 1923 Heport of the Nutronal has been shown by their being officlally 
Christian Couneil for India they are teaching entrusted with the dificult work of winning 
420,255 childrcn in 12,699 elementary schools, over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry 
mostly situated in villages The majority The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
(243,895) of children in these schools arc non- activity under missionary auspices has been 
Christians The same 18 true also of the secon- most marked It has awakened the social 
dary achools and in a still greater degree of the conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
colleges. The former number 623 with 70,254 such movements as ” Ihe Servants of India” 
Male and 23,303 female pupils, There are 40 and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
colleges afhlated to Universities, containing are merely the outward and visib sign of 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students Of a great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians ; beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
From the standpoint of missionary policy much operatiors 
importance 18 attached to these agencies forthe Beunton.—For wry mény years Indian 
indirect propagation of the Christian faith. The Christlans have shown thal they felt much 
staterman end the publicist are chieflyinter more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced and disadvantage of the divisions of Ohristen- 
by these institutions amongst the educated! dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
claneca, and the higher educational ideals greatcr extent than is always ec isi 
maintained by their staffs. The principal political causes, and In the poll conflicts 
cavern © es under Protestant auspices of thc sixteenth and seventeenth centurics. 
ate the ras atlan College; the Duff when they bicame tallised, India had 00 
College, Calcntta ; the Wilson College, Bombay; part. Even those differences amongst Obris- 
the Forman College, Lahorc, and three women’s tlans which have a purely religions origin and 
colleges—the Women's Christian College at | toundation seem to be of very Hele account 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- | to Indian converte. For them great divid- 
now, and the Women's Christian Medical College | Ing lnela that between Ohrist and Mahommed 
st Luihiana. The Roman Catholics have a large | or Shiva and Vishnu, Standing before a back: 
nomber of cducalional institutiona, ranging | ground of paganism they are conscious of a rca! 
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fundamental unity in Christ Compared with the Soctety for the propagation of the Gospel: 
oe of the gulf which separates Christian Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
m non-Christian, the differences of ‘con easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
fession ’’ and ‘‘ order” which scparate Chris Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti in many cases manned by the 8S P G, are 
Gfcial and negligible In consequence the ' entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities 
reunion movement, which 18 noticeable all| [he best known of the S P G muasions is that 
over the world, is nowhere 30 strong a8 In Indiix ‘at “Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
in South India it has already rcaulted In the | Mission to Dcihi, carrying on educational work 
formation of the South India United Church ‘at St Stephens College and Sehool At the 
which Is a group union of five of the principal Coll ge there are about 200 students under 
Protestant commuatons, and as these bodies instruction, and at the High school 800 The 
are in communion individually with all or College hostels accommodate 100 students 
almost all, the other Protcstant bodies at work ‘is ions to the dcpreasei classes exist in 
in India the Union may be regarded a3 a Pan Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
Protestant Union ihe SIUC ts at prvsent several parts of South India, especially in 
negotiating with the Anglican Church If the Did 2 f Tinn velly Wadira Jhe§S P G 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc 1150 muntans in imp rtant (rimmil Tribes 
cessful the result will amount to a union of sett! n it af Haibl in the Bombay ( irnatiec 
all the Christian bodics in South India execpt [here ar 11 W) Inliin Christiins under the 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 1 igs ci the S P G v0 ordund FI nropean 
shoelaces encyclical Lhis will mean that ae aric «and 98 Foircy wn lidy work rs. 
real National Indian Church will come in Other Anglican Societies ~The Uxtford 
being Although it will be tolerant of almost | Misgion to rn gen started in 1880. 
every expression of Lvangclical opinion and j¢ works im the poorest parts of Calcutta 
will retain the freedom of developm nf charat and also at Barisal ‘here are 11 nussion- 
teristic of Protustantiam, by its scccptan priests of this Society and 16 Sisters In 
of the Catholic creeds and the distoric yidition to its work amongst the pvor, the 
Lyiscopate |t will be linked up with the Cutholu ford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
tradition of the Anglican Church classes in Bengal and issues @ periodical called 


Et whany which 1s known all over India 
Anglican Missionary Societies. The Soulety of St John the Evangelist (com- 


The Church Missionary Socicty carrics on work monly han wo ith (Cowley Lathers) has houses 
in India in sevcn diffi rent mussions—the United at Bombay and Poona and small stations in the 
Provinces South India Lravancore and Cochin ;} bombiv honkan In Bombay its missionary 
Bengal, West) m India, Punjab and Sind andj work ccutres round the Charch of Holy Cross, 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana Ihe (marhhidi where thre is a school and a 
names are In order of sewonty Work Was ispensars The Christians are chiefly drawn 
begun in what are now calkd the Tuited Pro from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
vinccs 10 1813, in Bombay in 1820 in the Punjab population At Pocna the Socict, co-operates 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in lsod with the Wantage Sisters an] in Bombay with 
lhe Society hag always kept Lvangeltstic work the All Saints ‘Sisters Other Anglican sister 
wellto the fore, but it also has important hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
mi dical missions, especially on the S Wokron | Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
tier, and many schools of tht Primary Middle ‘(kulburn) at Madra = The St Hildas Deacon. 
and High standards [he Church of Tngland +49 Assectation of Lahore carries on important 
Acnana Missionary dSuciety is an offshoot of the | lucational work (clic fly amongst the domiciled 
( M § controlling the work of 162 missionary community) in the Punjab Th mussion of 
ladies =Jhe number of ordained European , the $ ottish aad Church at “agpur, the 
missionaries ofthe C I & in India and Ceylon Dublin Univeruty Mission af Hazarbigh, and 
is 160, LKuropcan laymen 80 and Luropean lay the Vissonof the Church of Fngliandin Canada 
women 258 ‘The sockty claims a Christian working at Kangra and Palaupur (Punjab) 
communitye#of 2,21,359 of whom 63,65v are should also be mentioned under the head of 


idult communicant3 Angitcan Missions 
Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcott, The Right Ruverend Foxs, D D me Belop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India 
SENIOR CHAPLAINS 

Parker, Rev. William Almair Hedley » Chaplain, Darjecling, and offg Archdeacon 
of Calcutta 

Pooley, ReV Horace Octavius M A » (On leave ) 

Ridsdale, Rev. Arthar Cyril . Servioes placed at the dispo.al of the Govern 
ment of Bihar and Orissa 

(odber Rey John Archd acon of Calcutta ani Senior Chap 

‘ lain st) Pauls Cathcdral Cal utte 

wer Rev Basil § BA (haphin I bong 
Birch Rey Oraoaa: Wiiaanle MX ‘ ie hapluin st Johas¢Churh Calcutta 
Thomson, Rey ‘Lhomas Alburt Chaplaln Bairackpon snd Dam Dum 


And 10 Junior Chaplains. 
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CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Macfarlanc, Rev. Andrew, D30, BD. Senior Chaplain, (on leave), Calcutta. 

Jamieson, Ki vy. Robert George, M A. Presidency Senior (Chaplain and Senior 
Chaplain, St: Andrew's Church. 

McCaul Rev Mathew Wilson BA. ,. ee Sc cond Chaplain, St. Andrew's (‘hurch. 

CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

Pericr, The Most Rev. Dr Fitdinand, § 7 Archbishop, Calcutta 

Fernandes, The Rt. Ruy Mer. J... Admunistrator of the Archdiocese, 

Carbery, Rev. Fr. Philip, 8.3. - e .» Chaplayn, Alipore Central Jail. 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 
Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, M.A. .. Lord Bishop of Bombay. 


Hamerton, Riv. F. W M, MA, es - . Ardideacon 

Walker,@ LL .. Re azistrar ot the Diocese, (On leave ) 

Eastley, ¢ M : (Acting ) 
Su.NlUR CHAPLAINS, 

D'Alessio, Rev Edward Samuel Juhn Py (On leave ) 

Tibbs, Rev. Philip Gordon, B.A. Sa oe Kirkee. 

Arnould Rey Henry Liovd Uo (On deave ) 

Hill, Rev. Lidward Bustac : (Un leave ) 

Hamerton, Rev Frederich Witham Monntsir tf Acting Archdeacon and Domestic Chaplain 

MA, tothe Behop 

Collier, Rev. Charles Bernard te ay, W 4 ; Camp (feo and Steam r Port Aden 

Hewitt, Rev (org (eluba 

Harvey, Rey Geotge Prderek WA Garrison (haplun, Bombay. 

sawiell, Rev William Arthur, 4 # ¢ St Mary's Poona. 

Ryall, Rov. Charks Richard, M4, BA (Qi teas) 

Mason, Ray Charhs Douglas Thomas 44, th: Santor Prosidcucs Chaplin, Bombay, 

Dart, Rey John Lovering Cample iH, MW... Is Jyaum. 


And 7 Junior Chaplains, 
CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


Mitehrl!] Rv JD. 44. Pr ee nev Santor Chaphiin Sf  dndr ws 
Chaireh 
Lee, Rev. R. E. M.A., B.D , - .» Serving in the Military Dy partment 
Rennh, Rev J OY Chaplain of st Andmws Church Sarachl 
Bell, Rev. G. ws ws . St. Aacrw a Church, Karachi. 
Robertson, Rev. 4... : or . Chaplain, Poona and Kirkee. 
CUAPLAIN OF THE CuoRca OF ROME, 

Bertram, Right Rev. L. ae ‘ re ee «Presidency, 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. . 


sbi Right Reverend Edward cl Mansficld, 

; _ Lord Rishop of Madras. 
Nuttall, Venerable Frank, M.A. ” . Archdeacon and Senlor Joint Chaplala, ‘St 
George’s oe (On Icave.) 


Loashy, Rev. Harry Clement ta ~» Ag. n. 
Rowlaudson, frederic, B.4., LU.8B. si .. Keghtrar of the Diocese and Secretar: 
to the Lord Bishop, 
SENIOR CEAPLAIRS, 


Flynn, Rev. Hugh Hamilton .. ‘a ‘ ee (OD Weave.) 

Stone, Rev. Henry Uccil Brough =... ws «> (Onhave) 

Bridge, Rev. Henry Noel... re es os (On deave ) 

Wright, Rev.G. A. Arthur .. it in .. Mercara, 

Sell, Rev, Chatles Edward i ne «» Connoor 

Smith, Rev. George C. Augustus ., «s -» Trimalgherry, Decoan, 
Brownrigg, Rey. Ernest Graham, » A. 4 e+ {On leave ) 

Borlave, Rev, J,J.D.,5.4., L1.8. .. - «+ Ootacamund, 


ES -— 


Hacking, Rev. Henry, M.A. ee “ 
Careless, Rev. William Edward, M.A. ee 
Beeley, Rev. Ben Darcey .. ee ‘a 
Bull, Rev. Francis Faulkner a - 
Jones, Rev. Hugh, M.A. ae 
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. Wellington. 
«- (On leave.) 
.- (On leave.) 
.» Calicut and Cannanore. 


aoly Tnmty Church and also St. Mark’s 
Church, Bangalore. 


And 9 Junior@haplains, 
CHUECEH OF SCOTLAND, 


McNeill, Rev. J. H. A. a ee be 
Wright, Rev. J. Johnston : 
McPherson, Rev. George Cook. 0.8 B., Mud, 


BD. .. 
Mackenzic, Rev Donald Francis, 4.4. 
McLellan, Rev. Duncan Tait Hutchison, M. A. - 


. (OD combined leavr .) 


(On leave.) 


St. Andrew's Church, Madias and Ag, Pre- 
xiden¢s Senior Chaplain 

St Andtew’s Church, Bangalore, 

S (unde rahad, (Addit onal.) 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Young, Rey. W. 


.- Shillong. 


Vacant .. ta me ae .. Darrang, 

an Rev. F, 8t. J, Gunton “i ‘ie . Lakhimpur, 
Wood, Rev. W.8. A... si za i » Siichar. 

sfton, Rav. T. . Sibsavar, 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 
JUNIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Ridsdale, Rev. A. u, #6 i es? ae 
Tambling, Rev. FG TE. : 
Perfect, Rev. Hcary ‘ad - a 


Reginald, Rev, A. J.C... si 
athelred Juda, Bey, B.A... ag “i 


Whitley, Rav. ky. WAS 


. Chaplain, Cuttack. 
. Bankipor and Tinapon. 
. Bhagaipur. 
.. Monghyrand Jamalpur. 
. Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, 
. Ranchi 


Burma EcclesiaStical Department. 
Fyfle, The Right Reverend Roflestone Sterntt, M.4., Lord Bishop of Rangoon, (On leave. 
SENIOR CHAPLAIN, 


Cowper-Johnson, Rev. Wilitid Haarny. WA, 


. (On have ) 


And 7 Junior Chaplains. 
Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Chattertan, Right Reverend E., D.D. i 
Martin, Von'ble FE. W ee ns on 


.. Tard Bishop of Nagpur. 
«. Archdeacon, Nagpur. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Molony, Rev. PJ, 

Clough, Rev, Li, R. 

Wardell, Rev. A. FL AG. 

Carter, Rev, B Bo oA ee : 


» (On leave.) 


. Mhow. 
. subbulpore. 


. (On leave.) 


And 10 Junior Chaplains, 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 
SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 


Kottlowell, Rov. Hi A. 2.00 ce wee 
Carden, Rey, 7.0. ee ee ee 


.. Abbottabad. 
es Peshawar, 


‘And 4 Junior Chaplaint. 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 
Durrant, Right Reverend H. B., M A., DD. .-. Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore, 
Wheeler, The Ven’ble Cauffon High Trevor, M.A. .. Archdeacon, Murree, 

SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 

Fagan, Rev. High William Farquharson, B.A, .. (On leave.) 
Buckwell, Rev. Frederick Charles ee 4 .- Ambala. 
Castle, Rev. Willie Wichello, B.A. i es .- (On leave.) 
Stephenson, Rev. Canon Henry Stanley, M.A. .. (On leave.) 
Selwyn, Rev. Arthur Lewis Henry, B.A. ihe .. Dathousic. 
Campbell, Rev. Rowland William, B.A. (On leave.) 
Maunscl!l, Rev. Arthur Persee Gabbett, B.D... .. Lahore Offg. Bishop's Chaplain. 
Williams, Rev. James Ernest Harris, M.4.  .. .. Sabathu. 


Henry, Rey. William Ernest Charles, M.A. me .. (On leave.) 

Dixon, Rev. Thos. Harold, M.A. - ao -- Ratsina. 

Barne, Rev. George Dunsford, u.a. .. ze .. On Foreign Service. 
England, Rey. Herbert George, M.A. .. be ~. Rawalpindi, 
Strand-Jonea, Rev. Jobn, B.a. a a .. Multan. 

Hemming, Rev. Charles Henry e is .. Simla, 


And 16 Junior Chaplains, 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, The Right Reverend George Herbert .. Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 
Irwin, The Ven’ble B.C... Ma... ae .. Archdeacon of Lucknow, 
Westmacotf, BR. 2s ae by ad »» Registrar of the Diocusy ot Lucknow. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 
Smith, Rey. H.T.P. .. = ae ua -- (On Jeave.) 
Bell, Rev. William Lachlan, M.4. ne ee .. (On leave.) 


Padfield, Rev. Greorge Augustus & lwyn ag »» Bareilly. 
Meyler, Rev. Edward Mowbray, B.A. - .. Allahabad, ((‘ivil.) 
Cotton, Rey. Ben. M.A. - a3 ee .. (On leave.) 


Harwood, Rev. Kenrick Co-ens - a ». Ranikhet, 
And 15 Junior Chaplains with 8 Additional Clergy. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Dodd, The Rev. George Edward, B.D. e .. Allahabad. (On leave.) 
Janvier, Kev. C. A, H., Moa... 6g me o» (Ag. 


Wesleyan Chaplains. 


Rev. A. J. Revnell, 0.4.0.. Superintending Wesleyan * 
Chaplain in India .. ae et Leave ea. India. 
» A. W. Buckley, Ons Supdt., Wesleyan Chaplain 

in India .. . cis .. Simla. 

A.D. Brown .. : is eo .. Lahore. 

A. Yeoinans Wright, es Br... a re .. Bombay. 

WF Cullwick, HC F. ‘ais oe és .. RKirkee. 

F. A. Wenyon ad de as <4 .. Mhow, 

F.E.Poud.. as st a .  dhansi. 

J. Dwyer Kelly, Hc , Pe oe ne .. subbulpore. 

J. H. Munro, H.C.¥. .. es ae a -» Delhi 

B. TE. Spence, H.C.F. se oe és .. Meerut. 

J.E. Davies .. = a sy - .. Quetta. 

NT. Kerr, a.0.F. .. 2 ss ea .. RawWalpindl. 

F.8. Briggs .. aa =< ‘ce eh .. Peshawar. 

J. M. Darlington - ap a i -. Calcutta. 

W. Horner... Sa is at a6 .. Lucknow. 

A. Whitbread. . is £4 a a .. Hecunderabad. 

J.D. Percy, Ba... ae i Ws .. Bangalore. 


1, Harris, 4.0. se sei : ba .. Leavees. lndis 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India, 19°.4. gives the following tables :— 














as 1901 191} 1921 
1. British India and Indian | 
Stalea— { 
(a) Latin Rite .. 1,312,224 1,614,620 ! 1,851,408 
(0) Syriac Rite $15,923 363,650 | 440,483 
2, French India 25,859 25918 25,480 
3. Portuguese India 20% 650 296,148 288,741 
Total, India | 1,916,656 ! 2, 01,346 2,606,117 
1 Ceylon as 235,018 322.163 363,986 


Total, India and Cc vlon 


NOTE (1) :—In 1860 the total for India and Cc ylon was 1,170,554 


and in 1900 to 2,201,674 





oe ee eins col 


2,628,509 


In 1850 1t had msen to 1,410,265, 


NOTE (2)'"—The number of ( atholiecs under the Royal Patronage of Portugal (t'e Padroado) in 
1921 were reckoned at 604,802, of whom more than half are in British India, 


NOE (3) .—In 1860 there were },504 priests. In 1921 there wore 3,158 
The Catholic community as thua existing ofthe Propaganda Jurisdiction :— 


composed of the following elements — 


(1) The “ Syrian” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally eaid to have been 
converted by the Apostle §*. Thomas, 
They were brought ander allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed firat under Jesuit bisbope and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. Thev 
are at present ruled by four bishops 
of their own Syriac rite. 


(2) Converts of the Portuguese musalonaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninaula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 


.8) Earopean immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding Britash troops. 


(4) Modern converts from Hinduism aod 
Animism in recent mision ecntres. 


ese mission enterprise starting after 
1500, cBnlinued for about 200 years, after 
Which it began to declme To meet this 
decline fresh miasionarics were sent out by 
the Con tion de propaganda fide, tall by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were one by the Goa 

Hence Noe Ss a ri oe iedgpet bakin 

parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the t padroado "’ or eh patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after aubee- 
quent adjastments now stands ss follows:— 


Of the Portaguese Jurisdiction :— 
The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex: 


tension British territory) with suffra- | 
Fin baho at Cochin, Mylapore and | 
tory) Qa (all thres covering British al 


he archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
b'shoprics of Allahabad and Ajmer. 

The archbishopric of seems Cehaay suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, galore and 
Tnchinopoly. 

The archbishopnic of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca, Krishnagar and Patna, 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbisbopne of Madras, with sutfragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore ani Kumbakonam. 

The atchbishoprie of bimla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere, 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon 

Qn Archbishoprk and three bishoprics of the 
Syriac rite for the Syrian Christaans of 
Malabar. 

Three Vicarlatea Apostolic of Burma. 

During 1928 two new dioceses have been 
constituted ; Tuticorin and Calicut 


The European clergy engaged in India almost 


all belong to gioug orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few excep- 
tions are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
country, numbering about 2,000 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is hial ministration to existin 
Chnstians, inoladl capt people 
British truops. Bacon comes edacation, which 
is not confined to thelr own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
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of Hindus, Mahomedans Paras, ete Among 
the most smportant institutions are St Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, St Peter s College, Agra, St 
Xavier s College 3owbay, St Joseph's College 
Trichinopoly, St Aloysius Colleg., Mangalore, 
teaching university courses, besides a large 
number of high schools and elementarv 
schools ‘The education of girls 19 supplied 
for by numerous convent schools worked by 


religious congregations of nuns to say | 


nothing of orphanages and other charitable 
institutions. The total number under edu 
cation amounted in 1904 to 143,051 bovs and 
78,164 girls, later figures being unavailable 
As to misvonary work proper, the country 1s 
covered with numerous nussion centre 

among which those in Chota Nagpur, Gujerat 
Orissa, the Nizam s Dominions, the Ahmed 
nagar district and the Telugu coasts may be 
mentioned (Full particulars on ail pointe 
will be found in the Catholic Directory alreads 
quoted ) The mission work 1s limited soley 


The Church, 


by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the meana to an 
indefinite extension The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay ofa few military and railway chaplaincles 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the eh for the Pro- 
pagation of the Parth and of the Holy Childhood, 
helped out by pnvate or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mre 
sionaries In mistion work the fathers count 
as enrolled only chose who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful Instruction 
and probation This, while heeping down the 
record, has the advantage ot guaranteeing 
solid results 

The Holy See fs usnall. represented by 4 
Welezate Apostolic of the Kast Indics who 
residca at Bangalore ? ut at present this office 
is yscant 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Church of Scotland —The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland datcis from 
1814, when the Rev Dr Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised as congregation 
of bse Scottish fellow countrymen ‘The 
centenary of the churches in the three 


staff, of whom ne belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay and four to Madras 
These minister both to the Scottiah troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed but when there 13 a scot 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of bemg posted to the statin 
where the regiment haypens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment = [here 
are three Presidency senior Chaplame in chargi 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras reap ctively 
There are churche In the chicf towns of the 


but the Bombay College was closed in 18091, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
Colige In the Punjab Ivangelistic work 
ig being carried on from eight centres under 
stventcen mussonancs the baptised Chris 
tlan community now numbers over 14,000 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carned on throughout the wholt 
Kastern Himalayan district, and there 
) Christian communty there of 9 over 
8000 In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Lastern Ulmalayas, Madras 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the cnd 
Of 1J19 over 14°87 baptised Indian Chris 
tiana In connection with these missions 
the Womens Association of Foreign Mission 
does f{nvaluable service in school, medicil 
and zenaua work having in India 41 Lurop ar 
missionaries, 163 tcachers, over 60 schools 


it) 


Presidencies, and churches have also been; three hospitals and ax disptnsarics, 


built ain all considerable oulitary stations 
eg, Chakrata Lucknow, PeS8hawar, Ranikhet 
Rawalpindi, fialkot, Umballa and Jub 
bu:rpore In adiwition to the regutar establish 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Cominittro of the 
Church of Scotland aud these are serving in such 
statzons a3 Rawalpind: Lahore, Cawnpore 
Meerut Mhow and Quctta The Additional 
Clergy Bocicties in Indja contribut« towards the 
cost of this additional establishment In othcr 

such as dialkot, Murree, Dalhouwe 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionarics Simla has a minister 


The Church of Scotland has also dunt 
Much to provide education for uropean 
children in India Jogcther with the United 
Free Church St Andrews Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombag Soottas)) 
High Schools, which have always beld a high 
place among such Instututions, and cxerclsc 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Beoftish 
Urphanage In Bangalore there is the 8&t 
AnJrew’s High Schoo}, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children The Ayrolieff 
(drls’ Boarding and High Schoo! Js under 
the care ofthe Kirk Session of St. Andrew § 


of its own sent out from Scotiand Church, Simla {he now well known ot 


The Mission work of the Church of Scotland; Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimponk 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one Bengal though not directly part of the 
of the greatest of modern miszionuries, was work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to o by and are being locally managed by mission: 
schools where Loglish was made the medium arits of that Church The homes exiat f° 
for instruction, and where religious teaching the benefit of the domiciled European Col- 
was given daily Similar educational masons munity, and are doing magaifoent work 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
Madras. Educational work is still an import-| children in residence Further Information 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, ! may be found In “Reports of the Schemes af tht 


Misstons, 


(burch of Scotland,” Blackwood & Sop, “‘ Ibe 
Church of Scotland Year Book” and “ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon” a new cdition of which is being 
prepared. 


The United Free Church of Scotland — 
This branch of the Scottish Church has only 
three purely European congregatiuns in India, 
two in Caleutta Welleskty Square and Jfowrab 
and one in Bombay, Waudby Road In Calcutta 
the Howrah Church ia in the distrct of the 
milla, and everv effort 1s made to mimiater to 
the Scottish Engmeers and other workers in the 
mills A noted above meinbers of these con 
gregations cooperate with the ketablished 
Church of Scotland In providing education for 
European chuldren 


The Church carries on Mission work tn seven 
diffrent areas ‘They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chinsura), the Sintal Pirganas, 
with five stations Western Indin (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag) Hvdirabid State (Jalna, 
Bethel and  Parbhan!) Madras (Madris 
Cty, Chingk put, Sriperumbudur and Con 
jecseram) the (Central Provinces (Nagpur 
Bhandari, Wirdht ary <Amraoti) Ry 
putina, wher the tateusive werk In 
stituted by the United Prosbyteriin Church 
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In 1860 is now carned on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the cluef cc ntres into congregations which 
form part of tho Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church 18 sec hing to take an increasing 
Share in the work of evangelism There are 
nineteto fission Hospitals, among which are 
four ¢xcrliently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, 10 “Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur Irom thc days of Duff m Calcutta 
and Wilbon in Bombay the Mission has given 
a yromincaé place to education It has many 
schools in all parts or its field and it has alse 
madc a large contribution to the work of higher 
cducation through four Chnstian Colleges 
ihe Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, 1s 
undr the jot management of the Church 
of scotland and the United Free Church, The 
Mauras (hristian (olleze, which owes 80 much 
to the work of Dr Wulivm Miller 15 now under 
the direction of a Boird representing several 
Missionary Socicties Wilson Coll ge, Bombay, 
with which the nimes of Wilson and Dr Mac- 
kichan are specially associited and Hislop Col 
lege, Nagpur, are unicr the dimct management 
of the United Free Church 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


1BE BAPTisT MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN —Formed i 1792 fargcly through the 
efforts of Dr Wm Cary, operates mainly in 
Bengal Bibar and Ortea, the United Provinecs, 
the Punjab and ‘«3}lon Ihe Laptmt ZAuana 
Mission has been united with this society 
the staff of the united Mi sion im India numbers 
~Ov tntsatonarks and stout 906 Tn tian workers 
tonnected with the Soul ty are 307 Tn dian Chur 
(hes, $1> Primary Day Schoulk 22 Middhk and 
High Schock, and oo db clepica Jraming (cl 
Pees Lhe Charch membership ato th cose 
of 1924 stond at 190 168 and the (lin tin com 
munity at 3 7 @ Fle memletship durin. thre 
past tem yeatg bas duo reased da oat out yet 
ant and the cominunity by ou per ent inthe 
sime perind Amor get the non caste people great 
progress has been made in reeent scam and 
miny of the Churches formed from amon. t 
these peoples are self supporting 


Speciil work amongst students Ia carricd on 
mn Caloua, Dacca Cuttack and Dulha where 
hostels have been crceted for the pro caution 
ofthr form of work 


LDUCATIONAL WORK —Raoges from Primary 
School to Colleges Scrampore Collige, the 
only College in India able to be-tow a thro 
kogical degree granted under Roval Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Ircaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
1845, and placed in 1856 by the Colk & 
Council at the disposal of the Bapuist 
Missionary Souety to become a part of ite 
Misdionary Kducational optrations, Arts and 
Theological It was affilluted in 1807 to the 
bewly-formed Calcutta University; rcorga- 
uised in 1910 on the lines of its original founda 
Gion with the appointment of a qualificd Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 


for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
quahficd students of all Churches, 


44 the only Colleze in India granting a Theo- 
lovical Degree a large number of studenta are 
now resident in the College In Arts, the 
Cothgae propires for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
naticns Prinetpal lev G Howells, Ma. 
BD BITTY, Pa, D 


A Verniuular lh woz al Dey artme nt hhewise 
itti hs to Srampor there is an institute 
font Cuttach for the tramima of Indian 
rroach rs and Bybk. schools iu several centres, 


lhere are ? or 10 purely Engiish Baptist 
Churches cunnectcd with the dsociety, bat 
Lughish services are carried on in many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
society is carric } nim 6 Hospitals,and 9 Dispen- 
rane odwo latge Printing Presses for both 
Enavlish at d Vernacular work are conducted at 
Cakntta and Cuttack Tho Secretaries of the 
Miasion irc th ohkex John hid ind W, Craig 
Fidk I q,4s Ripon str ot, Calcutta 


The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Turnival $trect, Holborn, Jondon. The 
total expenditure of the Sockty tor 1923 
amounted to £241 31!. 


THR CANADIAN PAPTIs? WissiON —Was come 
menced in 1573, and is Jotited in the lelugu 
Country to th north of Madras, in the 
Khistna, Golivici Vizaeipatun and Ganjam 
Distucts. Lbere are 22 stations and $63 out- 
stations with a staff of 80 misuonaries, including 
§ qualitied phvsiaians, aod 964 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching In 1,296 villages Orga- 
niacd Churches number 86 communicants 17 506 
and adherents 12,116 forthe past year [ourteen 
Churches ate entirely selfsupporting In the 
Educational department are 421 village day 
schools, with 12,488 children, 13 boarding schools, 
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* High 
Theological Semin 
pu and an Industrial school. There are 
6 hoe andtwoleperasylums The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangell- 
sation is the oentral feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children, During the last decade membership 
has increased by 52 per cent, tle Christian 
community by 85 per cent, and scholars by 
500 per cent. The Indian Secretary is the Rev. 
A. Arthur Scott, Tani, Godavari District. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST TELUGU MISSION 
-——Was commenced in the year 1838, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the sur- 
rounding vicinity. Its main work 1. «vangelism 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
Instatutions of importance, Industrial Settic ment 
work for the Erukalis 1s carrid on at havall 
and vicinity. Industrial departments are 
maintained also im connection with the Mission 
High School at Nellore, and the Wission Hizh 
School at Kurnool Organized ‘Iclugu Chur 
ches number 184, with 7o,841 baptized communi- 
cants There are 95 mi»ionaris, and 1 886 In- 
dian workers The mission muintuns {1 co- 
operation with the Canadian Baptist Mission 
a Union Thcological Seminarv at Ramapatnim 
for the training of Indiin preichrs A_ bible 
Trammg School for the training of Telaga 
women 35 locateiin Nellore A total of 27,794 
receivé Instruction in 879 primary »<hools, 
13 secondarv schools and 4 High schools In 
Medical work 7 Hospitals and 7 Dispensaries 
report 2,881 in patents, %.,077 out-paticnts, 
and 122 482 treatments during the vear 

Seerelary Rev 8 W Stinger, Nandval 


AMERICAN BAPTist FORFIGN Mrssion So- 
OleTY, organized In 1814, hag Missions in Burma 
begun 1814; Assam 1836, Bengal and Orissa 
1836, South India 1840 It owesiterise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson Until 1910 the 
Society was known ac the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 33 main stations 
in Burma, 12 in Assam, 10 in Bengal and Orissa, 
25 in South India, bealdea hundreds of out- 
stations, All forms of missionary ent rprise 
come within the scope of the Society. 


‘the missionary staff nombers 450 In all, 
with an Indian workers’ staff of 5,713 Com- 
Tounicante number 176,620. Organimd chur- 
ches number 1,500 of which 8x0 are s«lf-sup- 
porting. Educational work is conducted on 
& large scale, the total number of schools of all 
grades king 2,147 with over 69,121 pupils. 
The Christian College bas 125 studenta in col- 
lege classes, There are twenty High Schools 
with 4,423 pupils. 


Medical work embraces 15 Hospitals and 32 


school, a Normal Training echool, 4 


Dispensaries, in which 75,789 out-patients | 


and 4,582 in-patients were treated last year. 


providing in all for 1,000 than Rs 


Missions. 


Indian Christians contribute annually more 
5,47,861 for religious and benevolent 
work within the Mission. 


The great work of the Mission continues to be 
evangelistic and the training of the native 


‘preachers and Bible-women, and extends to 
‘many races and langu 


es, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Kareus, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mrssion. 
Ihe work in Assam embrares 9 different langu- 
ages, and large efforts are made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantations. There are 12 
Theological Seminaries and training gchools 
with 765 pupils, The Mission Press at Rangoon 
is the largest and finest in Burma 
{ssam Secreta y Rev R B Longwell, Gauhati, 
Assam 
Birma Seerelary Rev, Valter E. Wiatt, 15 
Mission Road Rangoon, Burma, 


Krugal and Orissa Secretary, Rey Harald 
T Trost Ralasore Oriss, 

South Inha (or Trluquy Secretary, Rev WL 
Terguson 3.0 Madras 


PHF AtSTRATIAN Paptist Wissron — With 
2 missionarns c3tsblished at Serijgunge 
Jengal 


AMieseonary in charze = =—-Rev 
Mission House, Serayzunge 


THE ACSTPAIICN Hapiist TOREWS MIs 
sion —IJimbracing the societies represcoting 
the Baptist Churches of the States of the 4u9 
tralian C«mimonwealtht The field of opera- 
tions I, in Last Hengal The staff numbers 41! 
Australian workers There are 2097 com 
municants and a Christian community of 4,416 


Secretary Peld Ccormedd Rew HH J Sutton 
w4a,Msmensingh 

Por Strict Barrinsr “Mrsslon Has > 
Luropean Missionaries and 120 Indian Worker 
in Madras and Salem District Commiutnicant+ 
number 270, orginixed Churches 8; elementary 
schools 34 with 1,00 pupils 

Sentary Rey E A Booth, Kilpauk, Ma! 
raa, Wb 

AMPRICAN Bartis?t? bt SGAL-On1984 MiIssios 
commenced in 1836 )« Area of uperation Midns 
pore dintriet of Jower Keugal Halasore district 
of Onaga and Jamshedy ur Mission atafi 32 
Indian workers $21) Iwo Lngliah Churciits 
and 21 Vernacular Chure)es, Christian (om 
mnmty 5,000 Two dispnsaries, E@ucati n 
al One t[heologicral and one Bovs’ Hish 
School ani one Girls’ High &chool and 129 } le 
mentary Schools pupils 3,883 One Indus 
trial School for carpentering, ron work ind 
motor mechaulcs, The Vernacular Preas of tho: 
mission printed the first literature in the Santal! 
language, 

renee Rev. Harold I, Frost, Balasore 


T C. Keilv, 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


TE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH MISsION,— 
Onerates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 42 Missionaries of whom 6 sre qualified doc- 
tors and an Indian staff of 406 including schoo} 
teachers. There sre 11 Organised Churches, a 





munity of 7,078. In Mediral work there are j 
Hospitals, 6 Dispensaries, with 968 in-patient > 
and 12,818 new cases and s total attendance of 
45,926. The Mission conducts 8 H achouls, 
1 Anglo-Vernacular school, and 102 Vernaculat 


commeanicant roll of 1,728, and a Christian com- ; schools affording tuition for 6,290 pupils, 4 Or 


Missions, 


preehees a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, a 
eachers’ Training College for women at Borsad 
and a Mission Press at Surat. The Mission 
has made a speciality of farm colonies, of which 
there are about a score in connection with it 
most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 missionarie, 
{s a branch of the activities of the above, work 
ing :n the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha 
districts, with farm colonies attached 

Seeretary: Rev. Hamilton Martin, 
Mission House, Ahmedabad. 

TRE UNITED PRISBYTKRIAN CHURCH OF 
NORTH AMERIOA—Tho Sialkot Mission of th 
above Church was opeved at Sialkot, Punjsl 
fn 1855. It is now carrying on work in ten 
districts of the province and one in the N. ¥ 
F. Provinces, Jts mnssicnaries number 170 
nod its Indian workers 893. Its cducatiorns! 
work comprises one Theological Seminary, ont 
(oltege, six High Schools, one Industria} School 
nine Middle Schools, and 220 Primary Schools 
The total enrolment In all schools was 15 065 in 
1925 The Mission is also carrying on Medical 
work through five hospitals and emht dis pensa 
ries. ihe total Christian community in con 
nection with the Mission is 76,056 and Church 
membership 38 517. 

Generul Secretary * 
Gujranwala, N Punjab 


TNE AMERICAN PRISHYTFRIAN MIesyon ope 
ratca in 3 main sections known as the Punja! 
North India and Western India Misslona = [he 
American Staff (including women) numbers 275 
and the Indian Staff 1,211. here are 34 main 
stations and about 240:cut stations Organized 
churches number 82,05 of which are self sup 
porting. ‘There are 11,985 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 82 000. 
Educational work as fullows 2 Men's Colleges 
and an intercst in the Teabella Thoburn and 
the Kinnaird Colleges for women student. 
1,270, Theological School 1, students 20, Training 
Schools for village workers 2 student» about 
130, High Schools 14, students about 1,500, 
Todustrial Schoole 6; Agricultara: Demi nstra- 
thon Farms 4; Teachers’ ‘raining Departments 
&, The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women, stn 
lents 100; Elementary bchows 230, Schools 
of all grades 271, pupils 10,616 ; Medical work 
Hospitale 6; Dispensaries 17, Sunday Schvo's 
371 with 13,491 po Contributions for 
Church and Evangelistic work on the part of 
the Indtan Church, Ha. 96,949 

The Hospital at Miraj onder the care of Dr 
W. J. Wanless and Dr C E Vail, is well known 
throughout the whole of 5S. W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore under the 
principaiship of Rev. E. 1), Lucas, DD, 
is equally well-known and valud in th 
Punjab. The Kwing Christian College (Dr 
C, A. R. Janvier, Principal) has grown rapidly 
In numbers and Infucace 

Secretaryof Council of 4 P Musnona wn India 
Rev, H. D. Griswold, 1 )., Ph.p., Lahore. 


¥A4 


Res N.C D Maran 


Seorelary, Punjab Muon: Rev. C H, Bice, 
M A., Lahore. 
Secretary, North Indis Mussion: Rev, W.T. 


Mitchell, ¥, a., Mainpori, U. P. 
Secretary, Western Indva Mistion Rev. M. 
e Strahler, Mid Kolhapur, 


| 


i 
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THE NEW ZRALAND PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 


Te aaa as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Jab, 


Secrelary Mise M. Salmond, ™.A., Jagadhri. 


THE UNIIE) CHURCH OF CANADA MISSION.— 
Commenced in 1877 , has 15 main stations in the 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Alrafpur, Bar- 
Wani, Jobat, Jaora, Sitamau, Banswara and other 
Native States ‘Lhe Mission etaff numbers 85; 
Judian worktrs 290, Organiscd Churches 14; 
Communicants, (Scpt 30, 1921) 1,248 , Baptised 
non-communicants, 2,827, unbaptised and cate- 
chumcns, .99, Total Christian community 4.474. 


Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schoolk High School» for boys and girls, 
College, Theological seminary and Classes. 
Industrial teaching and work are done in the 
three Girls’ Boarding Schools, women’s mdustrial 
work in Mhow and in Rasalpusa Boys’ School, 
lechmicsl and practical trammng 36 given in 
Printing Weaving and (arpentry. The Medical 
work is Jarge There arc three General Hospitals, 
whire both men and women ate trerted, and 
five Wom ns Hosmtal. and also a number of 
digye nears ain G@ntral and out stations 

Serelary- ‘lhe Rey J § Mackay, Ba, 
Neemuch, Central India 


THE WELEn CALVINISTIC METHODIST (PRESBY- 
TERIAN,) ‘inclu’ established in 1840 with a staff 
of 19 Missionaries, 4.0 ludian workers, occupies 
stations in As%saa) in the Khasa and Jaintia 
Hills, the Lusha) [ills and at Svihet and Cachar. 
the Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language Communicants 
number 2>,436; the total Christian community 
70,010, organised Churches 612; Elementary 
schools number 620 schalars 1° 2090 1 addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Jn-titutions 
wid 2 Th:olosical seromaries = Three Hospitals 
ind &Veral Disponsariis provided in 31924 for 
more than 10 vUO patients 


Secretary Rev F J Sandy Durtlang, Ayal 


Tar AWEPIGAN ARCOT MISSION at the Reform. 
cd Church in America organicd in 15>] ocenpies 
tle North and South Arcot and Chittoor districts 
in S India with a staff of O& Missionaries, and 
701 Indian ministcrs and workers Churches 
number 17, Communicants 4 584; total Chris- 
tlan community £0000, Boarding schools 11, 
scholars &33 1 Dhvological school J, stadents 39, 
Voorhees Colluge, Vellore, students 123 High 
schools 3, «holars 1845 ‘Training school. 2, 
studeuts 1233 Industrial schools 2, Agricaltural 
Farm and school 1 pupils 133; Elementary 
schools 2,0, scholars 8253, Iwo Hospitals and 
> Dispensirns with a staff of 24 provided for 
1,3°6 in-path nts and 29 $59 out-patients exclud- 
ing the Unio. Medi¢al College, Hospitals and 
Disp saris, Vellore 

The Union Mission Mudical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarter of the Mission 
The Union Mission ‘Tuberculosis Sanitariam 
for S. India is near Madanapalle, Arogisaram 
P, O, Chittoor Dist. 

Secretary : Rev. H. J. Scudder, MA, 
Pungantr, 8. India. 
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Missions. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


TEE ANMEPICAN BOARD 01 COMMISSIONI RS 
FOR FORRMIGN Missioxs —Has two large Mis 
sions, the American Marath: Mission and the 
Madura Mission The Marathi Mission covers 


a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency of 850 ot whom ofd are communicants 


with centres at Bombay Ahmednagar Satars 
and Sholapur It was commenced in 1813 the 
first American Mission in India Its activities 
are large and varnd lhe statt at the begin 

ning of 1925 consisted of of mis3i_ niriesand p>] 
Indian workers operating in 143° out staticns 
exclusive of Bombay Cit. Organised Churches 
number 66 with 9 353 communiauts and 6,92? 
adherents ‘Thereisa leper work at Sholapur 
The Lducational work embrarcs3 13 training and 
secondary schools with 10.0 pupils and 17] 
primary schools, with 7,262 pnzils three fifths 
of whom ere non Christians 4 Theological 
College at Ahmednagar trains for the Indian 
Ministry Zenana work 1nd Industrial work 
are Vigorously carried on the latter emt rac, 
carpentry and lace work Ascho | for the blinds 

conducted ou both J ducati nal and In tustrii 
lines 397 1 patients | ere treated in the Hs 

pitals and Dispensar: 5 of the Missaun last your 

Ths Mission was thie first to translate the 
Christian scmptures i: » the Marithi ten ue 

At Sholapur a settlement for ¢riminal [rlbes 


ig cared on under tte suyersisin of 
(yovernmint  Seerclary Kev Wilham Hizco 
M4, Rabun 


IE Mapcra MIssion —In the scuth cf the 
Madras Presidency commenced in 183t has a 
staff of 62 missx nanes and 9 2 Indian workers 
operates in the Wadara aid Ramnid distri fs 
and has a communi antr ll {£9, 02 and a tctal 
(bnstian community cf £7548 and o2 orzinised 
churches most of whil are cutirely self guy 
porting ang self governing Schocls numer oll 
with 16 800 puyile There ts a Christin (College 
at Madura hich and training Sch cls f r Can 
as also Hospitalaf rmen and \omen af Pai 
malaf area High School Ther lr gical Institution 
Irade Schx! Teachers Trafning School ani 
Printing Preset tise Flenicntary IJ oarding 
Schools are fousid in at many ort stations 
Tadustnal work 18 ijncrcasSmgls taught dhe 
Secretary is the Rev John J Binninga, bv, 
Pasumalal 

THF ARCOT MISSION commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the 
Reformed Church of America in 1861 

THR SOANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION OF 


THE SWEDISH ATIIANCE Mission —Working 
among the Bhils in Wost Khandesh has 28 
missicnaries and 60 Indian workers There 
are 8 congrgations with o total membership 
Fhcre 
are 1} Rlementary Schools 2 Iraliing S-hools 
and 4 School Tomes Lhe pupils in all schools 
are 4 

Seretou Ruy | N Gusta sson Nandurbar, 
West hhandc h 


Thik CHURCH OF LINLAND MINSTON —Total 
Mission Stall 15 represented by § Missionaries, 
On beimg cn ful ough, ore native Pastor, tuo 
Catechists che Tractur there aie aly ut 133 
ccmMmunicants ind total ccmmiinity 214 There 
18 one day school tuo dispensaries, Wcoaving ard 
Nand ( arder industries 


Acting Secretary Iuv 1 A Ollila, Lachung, 
Gangtok, P O Sikkim 

THE IONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY —Com- 
minced work in India in 1798 and occupies 10 
centres mt N Indta, 12 1n & India and 7 w 
Travancore The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity Tbe Luropean 
staff numbers 160 Indian workers 2,128, 
Organised Churches 20 Communicants 
17456 and Chnstian Community 115,068 
Lhere are 4 Christian Colk.ges students 159, 
5 Jheological Institutions, students 70, ¢ 
Tramiug Institutions pupils 114, 22 High 
sthocla, pupils 4,849, 25 Boarding achoola, 
scholars 1167 9 Indusurial schools pupils 
116 and 862 Eicmcatary schoola with 86,775 
scholars In Medical work Hospitals number 
2 Dispensaries 14, qualified doctors 9 (EF uro- 
pean), 41 Assktants and 3,971 in paticnte and 
1°4 898 out pati:nts for tbe year 

The main centres of tht Missiouin N India are 
at Caicotta Henartsand Almura ‘The Bhowan) 
pur Instatution at Calcutta fa nowa Jeachers 
rraining College bvangellitic work is 
carried on amongst the thousands of ysilgnms 
visiting Renares and Almora is noted for ite 
Hospital and Leper Asylum Special efforta are 
made amongst the Nama Sudras and the aborigi 
nal tribes known as the Majhwars, Cheroa and 
Pankaas The 8 India district 198 divided into 
the Kanarese Ti lugu, Tamil and Malayalam 
with 12 stations and 4°2 ont stations At 
Nagercoil (Travancore) 1g the 8cott Memorial 
College with 985 students, a Church aad con 


Norra AMERICA— Embraces two Branchis, grigation said to be the largest in India, and s 


one 10 Bengal and theotherin Ahandesh The 
total mission staff iarepresented by 12 missiona 
ries and 20 Indian workers There are ™) 
communicants and al hristian community of 158 
Ten Elementary Schools provide for 200 pupils 
Secrelanee. Rev J § Otteson, Amalucr, Khan 
desh, and Miss H Abrahamson, Domar, Benga! 


targt Prnting Pras, the centre of the 8. 
Travancore Tract Society 


W India Secretary Rev J WH Brown, BA 
BD, Calcutta 


S India Secretary Rev Geo Wilkins, Banga 
jore City. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


TRE CHBISTIAT AND MISSIONARY ALLIARC# 


—Dates from the ycar 1893 under the name 
Missionary Alliance, but a 
namber of ita misslonarices were at work in 
Province mach earllcr Work fs carried 
on in the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh (ujarat, 
North-West Frontler Province and Darjeellug 


ofthe Internation 
Berar 


District There is a staff of 63 misslonaries 
and 152 Indian workers Ihe oumber of mis 
slup stations is 19, with sdditional out-stationa 
There ina Christian community of 2,206 adults 
There are 1 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls 2 Tralaing Schools for Indian workers 
aud 1 kngllsh congregation at Bhnaswal 


Missions. 


Lrecutire Secreary Rey. K wv. Garrison, 
Akola, Berar, G P, 


THR CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN (AMERICAN) 
—(Q pened work in 1295, and opetates in Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajpipla States Its staff number 69 foreig: 
workers including mission utes’ wives, abd 275 
Indian workers The Baptized (immersed) member- 
ship stands at 3141 Lducationi. carried onin 6 
(sicls’ Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 83 Village Day Schools and 35 Village 
Night School kemilcs un ier mnstruction num 
ber 591, mates2 320, total under instruction 2,911 
Ofthis number 1,138 are supported in Board 
ing Schools and 96 in Training Scl:ools and other 
lostitutions of learning Therc are 174 teachers 
of which 49 are women. There are 69 Sunday 
Schools having 165 teachers and a total : urol- 
ment of $733 There were 3» 740call at missfon | 
dispensariesin 1324 Lhe foreign medical staff 
consists of thr doctors thi nus 4 and 
one medkal I} vang list At Ra) 
pipla State ther fis a Hom for Bitis with 
Wf Iumates Ind tstrial work is) carri d ocn 
in siv of the Boarding Sch cls and a voc. 
tional training school was opened at  ‘Ankis 
var in June 924, Fvang W-tic, Temyer 
ance and Publi ity work reccives due emphasis 


Tmilli 


the’* Gujarati Sunday school Quarterly (1,800 
copies) and the ‘ Prakash Pitra 1 Christian 
monthly of 800 Secretary 


Be are Jul lished 

L A Bilichensteff, Bulsar, ‘Surat District 
lag Poowa A¥D INDIAN VILLAGE Mraston — 

Foundd in 180s Mio im Stations Abed 


Sbivapur  ofoona District  Naaripur (bh r 
Stati) Poona Distriat Tonant MoS MORy 
Satara Jastrct oar tl bandharpur oo Sh dayur 


District dh taff coma ts ft 23) Ll uropein 
and 36 Indian work roowith a oc manumty ct 
about 20 Indian Gt ristiaus undo thar faimil s 
The main work is van. Horag ou th villas 
women's 7enana WB th and primary cducati 1 
Medical work 15 conducted at cach station with 
a hospital at Pandharjur Herigquart re Nas 
rapur Poona Tastee tS eretiy oF Wo Sto 
yhard 


THES AMERICAN CHURCHKS OF GOD MINION 

Has two missionirhs at feuri twat Ahan 
yanpur Bogra District, dy nvalani¢thr oat Ulu 
baria Howrah Jstrict 

hreubor Sceretary RV Hewarl WC 
Vet MA Bozra 1 Bh 

Recording seerclary “Ma Tah hk Boht 
hhanjanpur Bogra lstri t 


THe Inpla CHRISTIAN MISSION —Found 
ed jiu 1897 has 41 Organiaxcd Charches 
17 Missionaries, 43 atations, and out stations 
L750 Communicants, 4> Primary schools and 
two Industrial Schools tn the Eliore J lstrict, 
so) Bible Trafning Institute, Dodballay ur 
Nar Bangalon oS Tudis  stathons alee on 
Nowara Lhya, Mulputha Usa Province ani 
Polgahawitia (aylon 9 Gdrla Orphanay at 
Colombo Industrial Schoul for childr not 
mixcd parentage, Nuwara Liiva Total Chris 
tan community 4092 Director Riv A S 
Pavnter Nuwara Eliya Cc ylon 

Tas Cavrcg oF ras NavaRene Mission —Has 

uarters for Western India at Baldanona 
Berar, whore it has a boys’ boarding school 
for training native preschers and a girls 
school for training Blblc womea. This mission 


433 


hag 3 stationg in Thana Disttict namely, 
hhardi Shahipurand Murbad = YShere ls a tota 
force of 11 missionaries at present in this part 
of India, also 36 native presshers and Bibic 
women 

Dittr t Superantendent Roy  Codding, 
Bullana Borat 

The headquarters tar Eastern Indla are at 
Kishorganj, Mymensingh District, with an 
orphanage and a force of 7 missionaries; also 
aboit 11 preachers and Bible women. This 
totals 19 missionaries and 89 native preachers 
and Bible women for the Church of the Nazarene 
in India 

District Superintendent F. E. Blackman, 
hishorganj, Mymensingh District. 

1HE TANAKPUR AND LOHAGHAT BIBLE AX” 
MEDICAL MigsIon—Was est rblished in 1910. It 
18 now carrud on in Tanakpur and District 
only that nei,hbourhood having again been 
attached tothe Naini Tal District in Kumaon. 
Address Tanakpur Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Raulway United Provinces 

THE HEPHZIBAH T'AITH MISSIONARY ASSOCTA 
TION—Has seven missionaries Freld Superit- 
tndenté. D W Zook, Adra, BN Ry, 

TRE ‘1IBETAN MIs8ION—Has 4 Mission- 
aties with hcadquarters at Darjeeling, and 
dibet as its objective. Secrdary Miss J Fer 
guson, Darjceling 

THE INDIAN VISSIONARY SOCIETY OF TINNE- 
VELLY (DOBNAKAL MISSION)—Opened in 1904, 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam a 
knit now WH ows among the hull tribes 
cull do Talis in th  IJritish and ‘Travane 
Hw ita th 201 nary cffort of the Famh 
(hritin {linn sv iy) There we now nearly 
Peao0 P duce Chiastiins mo Oo villages and 350 
Jylar (hr tins in th hills Secretary Rev. 
} VO Asiavadiin § aliameott th 


JHE MISSION TO LEPFRS—Founded in 1874 
{8 an inter-edenominational and international 
Socunty for the establishment and maztn- 
tenance of ASylums fur Lepera and Homes for 
thers untamted children, working in 12 
countries but largely in India, China and 
Japan Its workin India is carned on through 
co-operation with »% Missionary Societies In 
Infia alone the Mission now has 42 As)lums 
it aw own with ab ut 9000 inmates and 1s 
qidn gor ha8 some connection with work for 
k pers at 21 other places in India Altogether 
in India over 7,000 lepers are being helped. 

A{n important feature of the work of the 
Miegion ie the segregation of the untainted or 
healthy children of lepers from their diseased 
parents Nearly 600 children are thua segre- 
gated and saved from becoming lepers 

Most of the Mission s income is received from 
voluntary contributions Some funds are rais.d 
in Indla, but the bulk of the money expended 
bv the Mission in Indla, was received from 
Britain, although the Provinclal Government. 
vive regular maintenance grante. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H Lady Wilson who 
represents the Bombay Presidency fs a 
Vioe President. 

The General Secretarv of the Mission fs Afr. 
W. H P. Andorsoa, 38, Henrietta 8t, Covent 
Garden London, W.C The Secretary for India 
is Mr. A Donald Miller, Purulia, Behar. 
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IONS BEYORD MISSIONARY UNION. 
<a Tc ceraeanmainationsl Society commenced 
work at Motibari, Behar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 6 stations and 6 out stations in ns 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with @ sta 
of 13 European and 3 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers. The mission maiu- 
tains 1 Hospital. 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys 

hanage and Boarding School, 1 M. E, Schoul 
a 16 Primary Schools, with 500 pupils. 
Communicants number 80. Secretary: Rev. 
J. Z. Hodge, Motihari. 

NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF InpIa 
_fatablished 1905, it has a staff of 17 Indian: 
Missionaries and 65 helpers and Volunteers 
Operates in Montgomery District (the Punjab), 
Nukkar Tahsil (U. P.), Haluaghat, Mrmen- 
singh District (Bengal), Rewah State (C.I.), 
Jharsagudah (B. & O.), North Kanara (Bomhay). 
Karjat—Karmala Talukas (Bombay), and Tiru- 
pattur Taluk (N. Arcot). Christian community 
over 7,000. Fifteen Elementary Schools and 
two High Schools. one printing press, two Dis- 
pensarics and onc Hospital. Annual expendi- 
ture Rs. 60.000, Supported by Indian Christians 
of all denominations and Provivees Onzans: 
The National Mirsionary Intelligencer (a month- 
ly journalin Enelish sold at Re. 1 por year 
post free), Qasid (a monthly journal in Persian- 
Urdu) at Re 1-8-0, Deepekai (a monthly journal 
in Tail and Kanaresi:) at 4 as per vear post 
free. 

General Secretary: Rai Bahadur A.C, Mu- 
kerji, B.A., N.M.S. Office, Vepery, Madras, 


THE SEVENTH DAY ADVENTINTsS.- The Se" 
venth-day Adventists commenced wission work 
In India in 1893, and now employ a staff of 
approximately five hundred workers, Enropran 
and Indian, including nincty-seven ordained 
or licensed miuisters. Evangelistic and educa- 
tional work is conducted in fiftecn vernacoiars, 
besides work for English-speaking proples in 
the large cities. For administrative purposes, 
the work is organised into four Tnion Missions 

ted as follows :-— 

Opens Union Mission of 8. D. A. (J. Phillips, 
Superintendent), Officer address :—1, Franklin 
Road, Rangoon. 

North-East India Union Mission of &, I). A. 
(A. H. Williams, Superintendent), Offer 
address :—36, Park Street, Calcutta. 

North-West India Union Mission of S. 1D. A. 
(I. F. Blue, Superintendent). Office ad- | 
dress :—17, Albott Road, Lucknow, . 

South India Mnion Mission of 8.1). A. (G. G. 
Lowry, Superintendent). Office address :-— 
7, Cunningham Road, Bangalore. 


The general headquarters for India and 
Burma is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. 
(A. W. Cormack, Chairman; A. H. Williams, 
Seerelary and Treasurer, Offiro address: Poat 
Box No. 15, Poona). On the same ecestate is 
an up-to-date publishing house, devoted entire- | 
ly to the printing of evangelical and associated | 
l mre. (Address: Oriental Watchman Pub- 
fishing Association, Post Box No. 35, Poona), 
A large number of day and boarding veraacular 
and Angio-vernacular schools are conducted 
in different of the country ; and at Vincent 
Ril Sead Maan, Buropean education is 
provided, a regular high-school course, with 
more advanced work for commercleland other 
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special students, being available. In all the 
denominational boarding schools increasing em- 
phasis is being laid on vocational work, tho 
students being required to share in the domestic 
work of the institutions, and in many cases 
to engage in some trades work or other. Four 
physicians, one Inaternity worker, (C.M.B). 


Tas af analiAad nupanc ana awmmalancaa 





is 2,500, organised intu 66 
addition a substantial comm 
is recviving systematic instruction, 157 Sab- 
bath Schools are conducted with an enrolled 
membership of 3716, 

THE AMERICAN MENNONITE MISSION.— 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces, 
Mission staff numbers 20, Indian workers 80 
Church members 1,400, 1 Industrial Lraining 
Institution, 1 High School, 2 Vernacular Middle 
Schools, 1 Men’s Home, 2 Homes for untainted 
children of lepers, 2 Bible School, 2 Orphanages, 
1 Widows’ Home, 1 Leper Asylum; Elementary 
Schools, 8; Dispensaries, 6, 

Seereélary: Rev, A. C. Lrunk, Dhamtari, C. P. 

THE GENERAL COK FERENOE— MENNONITE 
MiSsiON—Started in 1901 in the G. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 80; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and educational 
work carried on, Secretary: Rey. Pp. W. Penner, 
Janjgir, C. PR. 

Tue KURKU AND CENTRAL Inpla Huy 
MIGSION— Established 1890 In the C. P. and 
Berar, bas a mission staff of 14, Indian work- 
ers 18, Churches 6, Communicants 171: Chris- 
tian community 357; 2 Boarding schools with 
109 boarders and & Elementary schools. 
geal Rev. Carl Wyder, Eltichpur, Berar, 

THE CEYLON AND INDIA GENERAL MISSION— 
Established 1892, occupies stations in Indio 
in the Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts 
and also stations in Panadura, Ceylon, Mission 
staff 38; Indian workers 148; Churches 11, with 
Communicants 688, and Christian community 
2,109; Orphanages 6; Elementary achools 45; 
pupils 1,262. 

Secretary: Mr. A. Scott, Kadiri, Anantapur 

District. 
THe Boys’ CHBleTiaxk Howe Mission,— 
Owes ite existence to a period of famino, wat 
commenced in 1899, Mission staff 17, Indian 
workers 05, ‘There are elementary with 
three orphanages, twoboys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial training is 
given, There are four main ctations--At Dhoud, 
in the Poona District and at Bahraich, Oral and 
Benares in Tnited Provinces. There are aiso 
50 out-stations. Dieter: Rev. John EB. Norton, 
Dhond, Poona MMatrict. Secretary: W. K. 
Norton, Benareas, U. P. 


Ladies’ Societies. 


ZKENANA IBLE AKD Mepicat Mssiox.— 
This is an interdenorminational society, with 
headquarters, 38, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in six stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United Provincer, 
and 3 in the Panjab. ‘There ara 81 Baropean 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 4) Aasisten! 
Missionaries, 189 Indian teachers and purses 
and 53 ible women. Boring 1924 there wert 
2,761 in-patients in the five hospitals sapported 


churches; and in 
unity of enguirers 
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by the Socisty (Nasik, Bonares, Jaunpur, Luck- 
now and Patna), but che Victoria Hospital, 
Benares, was closed. There were 28,001 out- 
patients, 102,124 attendances at the Dispen- 
sarles. In their 42 schools were 3,206 pupils, 
and there is a University Department at Lahore 
The evangelistic side of the work {s largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women In Zenanas, 1,271 women wore regulary 
taught and 1,654 houses were visited. The 
63 Bible women visited 550 villages ; the number 
of houses was 1,814, 
The Lord Meston 


Hon Treasurer: 
Dunottar 

Secretaries: Rey Dr Carter ev. E S Carr, 
W.A (Hon.’, and Miss M G, Lis ting 

Women’s CHRISTIAN ‘MFrpicaL COLLEGE, 
WITH WHICH 18 INOORPORATED THE PUNJAB 
MrpicaL SCHOOL FOR WOMFN.—In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Womcn waa opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Jiducation under ('briatian 
influences to Indian Women Doctor Lalth 
Brown, 41, MD, was its Founder and 
Principal. The School wns Interdenominational, 
and trained students for yariOu. Muasionary 
Societies. 

Olinical work was at first 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhisns 
Zenadea and Medica} Mission. the Mcmorial 
Hospital waa optned in 1900, and his now 180 
beds. In 1933 non-Christian Student. wer 
also admitted fo. training,and th name waa 
modified to its present title given above. 

In 20 years 116 Midical studeuts nave quali- 
fied as Doctors, over 50 as Compounders, over 
120 aa Nevws aud ovr 150 as Daiws Plans ar 
now on hand t> iolarge buth Hospltw! and 
College considt rably. 

THE MisstiQnNARY SRITLEMERT FOR USIVERSTY 
WoMEN was founded in Bombay in 1895 to 
reach the higher class of Indwan ladies. its acti- 
Vities now include a hostel for women students 
in addition to educational, sorial, and evange- 
listlo work ands Holiday House for stud nt+ 
and other Jadles at Jahbord:-Gholvad, BB & 
(.1 Ry. Warden Miss deda, Vacehigandh 
Road, P O 7 Bombay 

THR RAMABAI MUKAI MISSION afhliafed with 
the Christian and Missionary Allianee Wisdon in 
1925) thc wollknown worker ofthe late Panaita 
BRimabai sheltera about 700 desertcd wises, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them ta,earn their living the Missven is 
worked on Indian Hoes and carrhd on by 
Intlan aml European workera Dv angelistic 
Work 3 carriedon in the 8 irrounaing villiges 
of Kcdgaon, Poona District 


___ Disciple Societies 

_ phe Todia Mission Disciples of Christ, under thi 
oited Christian Missionary Society, St. Lows, 
Ud A,, began work in India in 1882 It works 
in the Central Provinces and South Laited Pio- 
vinoes, There are 56 Mussionarica including 
missionaries’ wives and 349 Indian workers 
Chere aro 14 Organised Churches with the 
imunity ee of 2,385. There la a Christian « om- 
innnity of 4,117, There are 7 Hospitals and 12 
Dispensaries in which 141,264 In-patients and 
out- patients wire treated last yoar. ‘Iwo Orpha- 


of 


iven at the Char- 


nages and Industrial Homes show 375 in- 
mates. A Boarding School for girls and 
one for boys and 8 Hostels for boys show 601 
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inmates. 2 Leper Asylums havo 160 in- 
mates. A Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Pendra 


' Road admitted 95 patients during the vear. An 


Industrial “Sehool 15 conductikd at Vamoh m 
conne(tion with phich a 400 acre farm is used 
for practiial work. In the Home for women and 
childron at Kulpahar neidle work, garden- 
Wig, «tc, are taught in connection with which 
a larg: busin «615 donc each sear. The Mission 
Proos at Jubbulpow printid about 3,000 000 
pagesof Christian Jiteraturm. There is a High 
School, also & Maddie Schools, 28 Primary 
Schools with about 3 000 pupils. 

Tho Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District he Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Dusciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer; 
bulpore, C P 


Undenominational Missions. 


THE CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION, with a Church 
Dispensary and School, is found on the N.-W. 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and has Kafristan as its objec- 
tive 

THE FRIENDS’ FORFIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION 
works in five stations of the Hoshangabad 
Division of the Centra! Provine.-., and in two 
of the adjacent Bhopal State, and has also 
some work going on in that of Gwalior. There 
ire 7 Churches 14 missionaries, 185 members 
in full communion, 1,076 Christian adherents, 
L boarding School for girls and 1 also for 
boys 2 Anglo-Yernicular Middie Schools and 
12 Primary Schools and two hospital with 
dispensaris attiched In additionto a self- 
supporting weaving community at Itars: and a 
barm Colony at 3uakoriyi, in Hoshangatad 
Dastrict sSceretary. Mr. A Tavior, Sehore Can- 
tonienot ¢ | 

THE AMERICAN FRIRNDS’ MISSION with 8 Mis- 
sjonarics ys Workin. in bund Thhand = Arcauctary 
Miss EE. Baird, Nowgong,¢ I. 

Tae OLD CHURCH H2BREW MISSION was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and 19 said to be 
the only Hebrew Chnstian Agency m India 
secretary The Biv Walter Plant, 11, Mission 
Row, Calcutta 

THE OPEN BRETAREN—Occupy 46 stations 
inthe U Provinces, Bengal, 8. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Distncts They 
bold an annual Couforence at Bangalore. 


Lutheran Societies. 


Litt INDI4 MISSION OF THE UNITED LUTHE- 
RAN CHUNCHOIN AMERICA  Lormerly American 
Lvaitelual Tutheran Mirsion, Guntur and 
Rajidimundrs Work is conductcd im the 
Gadavan, Kotna, Guutur and Vizagapatam 
Distrite It Missionary statf cong-ts or 10>, 
yicluding Missionarks’ Wites and 3,221 Indian 
wothkirs The baptisd metmbership 18 106 303. 
Throar 28 Villagc schools, 13 Boys’ Board- 
ing Shoals, 6 Girls’ Boarding Schools, 3 Hugh 
schoals a Second trade Collage, 7 Bible and 
Secular Training Schools, a Theologial Sem- 
nat) 1 Agricultural School, 5 Hospitals and 2 
Mission Presses. C/aiman. The Rev FOL 
Colman, Bhimavasam 


W.H. Scott, Jub- 
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THE EVANGELICAL NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
SOOTY OF STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, founded in 
1856, occupies the distnota of Saugor, Betul, 
and Chindwara in the Central Provincca 
There &re about 2,000 Church me nbers consti 
tuted into an indigenous Church with 12 
Jocal congregations The Duropeanand Indian 
Staff numbers 34 and 165 respectively. Onc 
Theologica] Seminary for traiuing catechists and 
pastor, and one training school for training 
Bible Women. 38 Dav schools with 1,442 
children, 85 Sunday schools with 1,121 
children. 10 Dispensaries with 39,068 patients 
during 1922 8 Workshops, ope of thm with 
ap aided Carpentry ool One Female 
Industrial School, one Widows Home, o 
Orphanages and one Boarding School for 
Christian children At the end of 1922 there 
pee 165 boys and 218 girls iu these inatitu 
10s 
Secetary Res G@ A Bjork BD, Chhin’ 
waira C P 

THE KANARESE EVANGELIOAL WISSION With 
Headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara 
was organised on January Ist, 1919, to take 
over the Mission work done formerly by th 
Base] Evangelical Mission in tuo of her 
fielis, namely, the Districts of South 
Kanara and South Mihratta = Ihe missionari. 
and the Funds come from ‘Switz rland 
The Mission has 1.2 chief stations and 
56 out-stations with a total missionary 
staff of 40 and 374 Indiin workers Ihere 
are 48 organised congregations with a total 
membership of 12 to7, which gave fast year 
Rs 10,889 for church and mission work kdu 
cational work embraces 71 schools, of which 
there are 3 High Schools The number ct 
scholars 15 6 o/b 

Medical work is den at Io tzer South Wih 
Tatta with a full staff ind 2 ho potal ind two 
branch hospitals and disponsarks A wemens 
and children s hospital his tony ne dan Jun 
1923 at Udipi, suuth hanari = A Wing is} in, 
added to it this vcar 

The Mission maintains a Home Indastrtal 
department for women’s Work, and a large 
Publishing department at Mangalore with 
& bookshop and a printing press occupy 
mg some 150 hands and doing work in manv 
languages. 

dg sSeretary The Fev VY 2 Burckhardt 
Bho, Udspur 

THES CHURCH OF SWEDEN MAfISSION was 
founded in 1874. Operated till 1915 in the 
Madura, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Kamnad 
Districta Since 1015 the Wigsion having taken 
full charge of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission field, works also in the Madras 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Salem and 8 Arcot 
Districts with diaspora congregations in Ran | 
goon, Pinang and (clombe hurupcan staff 
numbers 35, ordamed Indian ministers 42 
Indian workers 84, organised churches 44, 
baptind membership 23654 hools J34 
es ig 16,937 (boys 12703 and girls 5,834) 
and teaching staff 725 Presudent Kt Rev 
Bishop ZT Heuman Pv Phy, Trichinopoly 

TEE INDI4 MISSION OF THE EVANGELIOAL LIT- 
HERAN Synod OF MissourRI, Oxo AND O.S, is 

in North Arcot, Salem, and Tinuevelly 


pc fag ‘Travancore, and the Kolar Gold 
Fields, 18 missionaries, 3 nurses (American), 


| official mumbera nominated by 
; Missionary Oouncil of Iodla wit 


Masstons. 


1 doctor (Indian), 1 Zenana worker, 1 American 
teacher in charge of Missionary Home for child- 
ren, and 1 Lady educationist Besides the 
three Lraining Institutes there are one complete 
and one incomplete High Schools, and among 
the Llementary Schools three complete Higher 
Likmentiry In addition to evangelistic and 
ednestional work, the Mission has now an u 
to date Dispensary and Lying in Hospital with 
18 beds in Ambur, a Dispensary in Krish 
nagiri (Salem) and a Theological “mi 
Secreary Rov TT (eutKnecht Nagercod, 
Travan¢ ort 

THR DANISH “MISSIONAL: SOCIFTY ~heta- 
bliishcd 1463 in South Arcot working there 
and in North Arcot on the Shevaroy Hille 
and in Madras has a total staff of 345 Indian 
and 43 Lure in workers, Communicants 
1,620 Christian community 4367 1 High 
School 3 hoarding Schools 4 Industrial Schools, 
Lhementary Schools 8&4 total scholars 6 099 


; President Riv Ko Lange RA BY Cuddae 
yr 

Fraser RY AR Habre PA RD, 38, 
Broadway Vadris 

THR SaNTAL MISSION OF THE NORTHERN 
CHTRCHLS (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission to the Santals}—Founded 


in 1867, works in tbe Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam) Malda and Dinajpuwr Work 
18 principally among the Santals Ihe mission 
staff numbers 27 Indian workrcrs 480, 
communicants 4000 Chnstian comnnunity 

boardin 


23000, organised churchta 36; 

schools 4, pupils 5608, elementary schools 
69 pupils 1 035, industrial schools 2 ropeuase 
1, children 20 Secretary Rev. P © Bodding, 


Dumka Santal Parganas, 

MISSIONS AND INEM: TRADING ACT —In 
May 191% the following 0 otico Sete dopa 
sions was publish din tho “ Gazette of India” — 
‘Lhe following missions ort ligious assoctations 
are declarcd compan: 8 undcr Act 2 (the Enemv 
Trading Act) of 1916 —The L ipzig Gvangelical 
Lutheran Vission, Malras, the H: rmansberg 
Evangtheal Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schirswig Holt in Evangclica!l Luthe ran Mission, 
Madras, the Gaonce Evangel al Lutheran 
Vission of th United Provinns and Behar 
and Orissa, the («rman Evang lical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Behar and Orissa The 
Governor Geniral in Council notifirs that the 
Powirs confirrd under S& ction 7 of the sald 
Act shall ¢xtind to the prop rty, traovable and 
imtonvabk, of thi4e missions or religious 
4 soclations ” 

In June, 1919 the Government of India 
stated — ‘ Lffcct is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missione in India should 
be taken over by British sncictica, The proper- 
tics and undertakings of hostile missions have 
bern vusted in thc Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a View to their transfer 


to buards of trustees composed partly of non- 
i is "National 


the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
GuVernment officials, and those Boards of Trus- 
arn ye Ce eee Ne 
and pro a m ary society 
selected by them with the approva! of the 
Governor General fa Oouneil. 


Missions 


Methodist Societies. 


The Methodiat Lpiscopal Church is the organi- 
zation in the United State, of America whicl 
grew outof the Weskyan revival in England 
and hcr American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century This Church 
began its work in India in 1806, at first confining 
its activities to what ig now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indics and thc 
Philippine Islands In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the missjon ficid of the (Church separatd 
Indja, Burma and Baluchistan joto what is 
now known as the Southern Asia divi jon 
Within this present fleld the Chur h now has a 
total baptized Christian commnnity of 456,0 0, 
ates $6 000 wore baptised the ar ending 
With 142> 


The avcwd task of the Church has then 
tho aplift of the depresscd clussts, and its work 
has ben lary ly among that class As 1 tnatter 
ot fact, however, it has lirge numb rs who 
cam from the Wohammedins and the caste 
aan and among such its influ nee is extend 
Dg 


The educational work of the (Church i, ¢s- 
tensive, It haying in this arnt atutal of 16.7 
schools of all gradis including three ccll g 4, 
twenty-two high schools and numcrcus. normal 
training and the lcgical institutions The 
ee ted attcodants in thcar sthools pumber 

(OU, 


Special cffort is made for the instruction ind 
dcvclopnicut of the young peopl: of the Church 
there now beng O47 chapters ot the J pworth 
League with 40,035 ¢nrollid members, and 6 409 
cae ea Suoday Schools with an enrolni nat 
“Uo 3, 


The publighing interests of the Church a 
repreacntcd in two prisacs it Madris an} Puch 
now the former duing work fu four vernecnta 
and the latter in six Th = yrriodiculy sued 
covcr the inter sts cf both the evangelistic ane 
the ¢cducational Held, the Indiin Witmoas the 
Jonior Mithodist and Methodist Faduc ation 
being in Boglish while (ho Koaukat i Hind, th 
Ratiq i Naswan, the Bal Hit Kirk and other 

Hodials tor womncn and childnn an is td 
usevcral ot the vernaculins: as are Iessen helps 
of Vagous gridc3 tor the Sunday schools 


The governing body of the Church is the 
General ont vomees helt quiadr nniadly an At 
lira i Which the t mura s HOw Nig 
Wo India aro oryprsant d by twontys apht dik 
Katix fhe polity atth Church dndiy techs 
forward to compl te ande pendence under the 
Geteral govern, body thar oat present boing 
but about threa hundred and fifty Amencan im n 
and wointh as commpand to 480 ordained and 
3,162 nnordained Indian and Burmese workers 
At present the atcais divided into seventy five 
districts cach in charge of a supmntend nt 
and aniong whom an many Indiiuns The work 
la supervised by four Bishops, chetid by thi 
General Confirince, and naidcnt as follows 
Bishop Frank W. Warn, Bangalore, Bishop 


John W. hobinson Diulhl, Bishop b rode rick | 


B. Flaher, Calcutta; and Bishop 


hton T 
Badley, Bombay, 
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1B AMFRILAN WESIFVAN METHODIST WIS- 
SION, Sanjan, Lhana District Headquarters 
Station swith missionarics, Danda Maroli, ma 
Nargol, Lhana District Vapi (Daman Road Sta- 
tion) Surat District Purdi 6, Surat District 
Bi missionarics on field. Two on furlough. One 
und¢r appoimtment Tour main atationa 
[wo Tt oarding schools One industrial school 
One Biblk school ix village schools Superin- 
fenlent, B Harvey Sanjan, Thana District 


Tut REFORMED | PISCONAT CHURCH OF AMERICA 
af Latipur and Lucknow € P has 2 Missiona- 
rice 4 Outstation» 1 Hospital, 2 Orphanagcs 
and a membership of nearly 100. 


1H3 WRBIBYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY 
SOCILTX commenced work in India in 1817 
(Cevion in 1814) The Mission in India, apart 
fiom Ceylon, 18 organised into 8 District 
Syuod3 with 2 Provincial Synods There is a 
large Enghsh work cdnnected with the 
Soclety, 20 ministers giving their whole tame 
to Military work and English churches 


Lhe districts occupied inclnde 64 main ata- 
tions ic Bengal Madras, ‘Yysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces Hyderabad (Nitam 
Dominions), United Provinces and Burma, 
the Burypesn staff numbers 98 with 61 Indian 
Ministers and 61> Indian workers, Communie 
cants 15688 and total Corstian commumty 
6s 802 There are & large numbers of drganiged 
(hurche: many of which are self supporting 


Liucational work comprises % Christian 
Colleges atudent-,1,993 o Lheological Institu- 
tions, students, 233, 10 High Schools, pupils, 
4 024,14 Industrial xchools pupils 400, 707 
Liementary schools, with 23,034 scholars In 
Medical work there are 8 hospital, 6 dis 
pensanes 1,033 in-patnnts and 43,227 out- 
patients IJheS: ciety etpended over £85,000 
units Indio Missions ip 19.2 


The Women’s Aualliarv carrs onan exten- 
give WOrk in the places occupied by the men’s 
[society There are71 women Workers from 
Britain of whom %are qualified doctors The 
) Indian women workers number ¢74 There 
are 116 girls’ dav schools with 13,377 puzils and 
31 boarding schools with 197) boardera There 
are severil philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and trainingof women Lhe Women’s 
quvinry mpage 12 hospitals and 3 dispensa- 
ries, which hai 9,758 in patients and 70,029 
out patients The coSt of the work to the 
Wom n’s Auviliars {on 1922 Was over £20,000, 
tue-Chauman of General Synod. Rev. 
DA Res, Mysore 


The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
ofthe M 3 Mission is divided into 9 Confer- 
ences and 18 co-extepsive with the maim work 
of the Wussion. 235 Lady Missionaries are en- 
gad in Kducational Zenana, Evangelistic 
and Vedical work Ihe Sccretary for the 
bombay Confirnce 19 Miss 4, A, Abbott, 
B A, basim, Berar, 


LHP ERIE METHODIST MISSION of North 
Ameriia—hstablished at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
lin Berar with a stad of 19 Moamonanes and 42 
Indian workers. Organised churches 4, 1 Theolo- 
gloal achoo! and 5 hlementary schools, and 2 
Anglo-Vernacular schools and og eg $ 
secretary Rev. Lilzabeth Mor tand, Wun, Berar, 
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The Salvation Army, 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


For many years the operations of the Salva- | 


Terruortal Headquarters 8 A., Moreland 


tion Army in India were under the immediate Road, Byculla, Bombay. 


direction of cight Tenitorial Commanders, in 
part responsible tc Commissioner Booth-1 ucker, 
as Special Commissioner for India and in part 
to International Headquarters The 
recently decided to divide the country Into four | 
distinct Commands, each under its own Terri- 
torial Commissioner and directly responsible 
to International Headquarters. 


Northern India —The area under this com 
mand is the S A work in the whole of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces with Hcad- 
quarters at Lahore 


In addition to an extensive ev ungehitic work 
in the Punjab, and in scvcrai centres in the 
United Provinces, there are a number of Set 
tlements for the Criminal Tribes in the United 
Provinces (where this important work wis first 
introduced) and several also in the Punjab 


In the Punjab {5 situated an agricultural 
settlement consisting of o large village of 1 800 
inhabitants who cultis ite some =. 000 acres ot 
land, in which they will gradually acquire pro 
prietarv right. the Government huving given it 
to the Salvation Army on ¢3 5 tcrms This 
is proving to be vers successful 


The Nambardar of a larg tract cr country 
m the Punjab comprising sume two thousand 
acres Of tand his | on hand d ova t>? th 
Salvation Arms tortb purp o« of cst¢al lishing 
a colons 


Other indu-tries include Weaving School 
Agricultural Dairy and Fruit Farms Yay and 
Boarding Schools, 3 Home for strandcad Furo 
peans, and for British Military Soldiers, a Ho-- 
pital and Dispensaries 


Village Centres occup cd, 1,778 , Officers, 309 
Employees, 864 , Social Institutions, 23 

Terrdorval Headquarters: 8 A, Ecrozepore 
Road, Lahore, Punjab 


Terntoral Commander. Lt Commixsicacr 
Jai Kumar (Toft) 
Chef Secretary It Col ot Jevadas (Hin 


¢ 1h) 


Western India —The three Territories of 
Bombay, Guzerat, and Maratha now form the | 
Territory of Western India 


Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera- 
tions, there are established a large General, 
Hospital—Thomas kmery Memorial—several 
Dispensaries, at which during the year about 
20,000 patients are treated, over 240 Dav 
and Boarding Schools, also a Boarding Schoo! 
and Hostel for Bhi! Children, u Home for 
Juvenile Criminals, an Industrial Home for 
Women, a British Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fur- 
lough Home, weaving a Bilic Schoots, 
a Factory for Weay ng, and Reeling 
Machines, and a Land Colony having a popula- 
tion of some hundreds of Salvationista. 


Corps, 289; Outposts, 528; Officers, 634, c/ 
whom 689 are Indian; employees and teachers, 
Social institutions, 15. 


e 


General | 


a‘: Terrtorval Commander Commissioner Hors- 
Ins 


Chief Secretary * Lt -Col Jaya Prakas (Gore) 


Medras and Telugu Territory —This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
Work gsituatcd m the Nellore Guntur, Aistna 
and West Godaverl Districts of the Northern 
(ircars of the Madras Prisidiney also Bangalore 


There are the following agencies at work — 
201 Corps and outposts, oz, places im 
Which work 18 systematically done 


1(3 Village Primary achools 4 Settlements 
for Cruninal Tribes with a total population of 
v 68 2 Industrial Schools for children of 
Criminal Tnbes 1 Rescuc Home 1 Silk Farm, 
where nome 75 boys ure being instructed in the 
Vitious branches ci sermulturc 2. institutions 
for ey traming of others and 1 als boarding 
~( hoo 


1 Frading Department wkire cloth, lea 
ther goods furniture carpets, silk, Jace etc 
the products of Industrial Institutions, arc 


disposed off 

Terrtonal Head,uarlers—lhe Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras 

Qerritonial Conmanier Colonc!] N Muthiah 


Chief Secretary Brigadicr Charles I A 
Machenzic (Anandham) 


The South Indian Territory of | th 
Salvation Army comprises that vast stretch 
of country tothe south of a line drawn from Pon 
duherry skirting th Stat of Mvsorc, to the 
Most south rly pont of th Bombay Pr sidenes, 
th ugh th real sph re of operations 19 iu Tre 
vancer that im Caalim State and the Jinn 
villey District adjoming Travancore being of 
afew sar Th work had a verv hamble 
leginning on an estate aim dravaneore beng 
counm need principally for the wall being of 
the cools aud labour rs hut it had gradually 
incroamd and cvtended the entire inhabitants 
of certam villages have becom  dSalvationists 
and today representatives of Ihe Army art 
CurTying on that work in} 207 different villages 

In the vallages round Nagercoil over a thou 
sand wolorn have been taught lace making and 
neecdh work and as a dircct resalt their home 
moumk has beo considerably helped = ‘Lhe 
Medical work too plays an important part in 
th work of the Salvation Army Staff Cap- 
tain (Dr) WA Noble ws in charge of this 
branch, Which Covalsts of the mother hospital, 
known as the (athorine Booth Hoapital, and 
five Branch Hospitals Yuring the past vear, 
its value has been inorcamd by the bringing 
into being of a In ntal Ik partine nt 

There arc 1 207 Corps and outposta, t¢, 
villagcs in which work is syste matically carrkd 
on 1000 Offiara and Leachers, 200 Day 
Schuols, 2 Boirding Schools, 4 Tralning Gar- 
nisons, With a total conetitucney of 46,227 

Torrdorl Headquarters Une Salvation Army, 
Kuravanronam IJrivandram 

Territonal Commander 14. Culonul (Mrs) 
A Trounce 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law of India is personal and | 


Givisible with reference to the two t classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the Englieh 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
rah bi as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Kuropeans and Indians alike. ‘This error 
was rectificd by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declarcd that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
mantis a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applicd. ‘lhe rules of the 
Shastras and the horan have been in some 
caees altered and relaxed Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829, the Indian Slavery Act, 1843, the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850, the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856, and 
other Acts and Codes To quote the Imperial 
Gazettacr, “A cirtain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still In force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects, but apart from thesc, and from 
the customary law, which 1s as far a9 possrble 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory cnactments 
wnade for it either at Westminetr or by the 
authoritics in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.” 


Codification. 


Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as ‘“‘ hope 
lessly unwieldy, entangled aud confusing” 
The Orst steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code Twenty two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it onderwent revision from his 
Successors in the Law Wembership, and e<pe- 
cially jy Sir Barnes Pracock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, which became law Jn 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure, Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India ts contained in those tuo 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to india, Sir James Stephen, asid 

The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal Jaw of England freed from all 
technicalities and supertiuities, systematically 
arranged and modified In some few particulars 


{they are s giy few) to suit the cireum- 
stances of British India. It1s practically im- 

bie misunderstand the code.”’ The 
rales of Civil ed 


Procedure have been embodi 

in the Code of Civil Procedure, Th 
Code has from time to time been amended 
of ure was remodelled 
Proced 


Coda of ure 


Statute Law Revision. 


In October, 1921, a committes was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon, Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, IC 8, to deal with the question of 
Statute law revision The funetions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
Secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection 1n the statute law of India 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it 18 suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments thercin as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
Loglish statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing Importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take Its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 


European British Sabjects, 


Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all clasves, certain distinctions of pro- 
c.dure have always been maintamed in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjccts Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts It was then enacted that 
kuropean British subjects should be hable to 
ba trid for any offences by magistrates of the 


highest class, who were also justices of the 


peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it Was neccssary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
peuu British subject In 1583 the Government 
of India announced that thev had decided “ to 
settle the question of juri<diction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and compl ttl every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctaons "’ This decision, embodied in the 
Jlbert Bull, arouwcd a storm of indignation 
which 13 still remembered The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa 
rised by Sir John Stravhey (“India”). “* The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not astowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by wluch the law previously in force was amen- 
ded, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of Luropean Britash subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional ag before. Ihe general disquahfica- 
tion of natave judges and magistrates remains; 
butif a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district mamstrate or sessions judge, his 
powers 1n regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Knglishman holding the same office This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the distnot magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
cbarge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 


Laws and the Administration of Jus*‘ice. 


not less than half the number shall be Euros 
peans or Americans ... .Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
Unaltered "’ Since 1836 no distinctions of ract 
have been recognised in the civil courts through 
out India 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 


the following motion was adopted — ‘ Thatin. 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trig] and punishment for offences, a committe | 


be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be mide in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which diffcrentlate 
between Indians and kuropean British subject: 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects 1n criminal trials and proceed 
ings and to report on the bist methods of giving 
effect to their proposals ” 


High Courts. 


The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature These were const: 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bomba: and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab supersedin, 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts Ihe Judgcs 
are appointed by the Crown they hold office 
dunnog the pleasure of the Sovercign, at least 
one third of their number are barristers, one 
third are recrmted from the judicial branch o! 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawvers ‘Inal by jury is the rule in origina! 
crminal cases before the High Courts but 
juries are never employed in civil suita in 


India. 

For other parts of India High Courts havé 
been formed under other names, The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia 
ment. In Barma there [8 a Chief Court, wth 
three or more judges, inthe other province: 
the chief appellate authority 139 an officer called 
ghe Judicial Commisnoner In Sind the Judicial 
Commussioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
court and has two colleagues 


The High Courts are the Courta of appeal 
from the superior courts in the distncts, crm! 
nal and civil, and thar decisions are final 
except in cases in which an appeal hes to His 
Majesty in Council and 1s heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Pnvy Council in England 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts Keturns are regular 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courte are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending tor proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cascs that 
come before them in apptal to kcep themscives 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 


Lower Courts. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for | 


the constitution of inftrior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every protince, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, fe divided {nto sessions divisions, 
coasisting of one or more districts and every 


sessions division has a court of session and & 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates , 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases 


Trials before courts of session are either 
With assessors or juries Asseasors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by thcir opinions; on 
juries the optnion of thc majority prevails if 
acu(pted by the preuding Judge The Indjan 
law allows considcrable latitude of appeal 
I'he prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor General in-Counci! and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civni courts varies, Broadly speaking 
one district and seasions judge is appointed for 
each district as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of onmnal jurisdiction , 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed kor these posts members of the Indlan 
Civil Seryice are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies tn different parte of India 
Che civil courte, below the grade of District 
Tadge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians There are in addition a number of 
Courta of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money stuty up to Re 500 In the Presidency 
Towns, whcre the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs 2000 = As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdic tion 
In the Presidency towns In the mofusal 
similar powers were confirred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1606 


Coroners are appoint«d only for the Presi- 
dency Iowns of Calcutta and Bombay® blse- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staf! of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors, 


Legal Practitioners. 


Legal practitioners In India are divided Into 
Barnutera at Iaw, Advocatsofthc High Court, 
Vakils and Attorncys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleadtrs, Muklitiara and revenue agents 
Barristers and Advocates ati admitted by each 
High Court to practise in It and its subordinate 
courts, and they alone are admitted to pfac- 
tise on the orginal aide ot some of the chartered 
High Courts Vakils are persons duly quallficd 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
Side of the chartered ae Courte and in ths 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admiasion 
to practise in much the aame way asin England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
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prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts Pleadera practise in the 
subordinate courta in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 


Organisation of the Bar 


At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there ts a 
Bar Committee presided over, ¢z officio by the 
Advocate General This body is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court 
and its functicns are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to reguiate ita etiquette At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 
similtr Bar Committee ¢ xiste but the electorate 
is extended to include the vakils or native 
pleadtrs and the president 18 either the sensor 
practising member ofthe Bar or the (rovernment 
Advocate In the largcr J)istiicts and Se 
sions Courts an orzanisation representing 
the Barsa usually to be found, and tn the sub 
ordinate Courts incluling the Revcnue Courts 
similar machinery 13 generally in use Pending 
an opportunits of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions m ist suffice 


Composition of the Bar 


A considerable chan.c is occurring in the 
composition ot the Indian Bar The following 
extract from an informing article in the Zemes 
(Mav 25, 1914) inilcates th charactcr and 
incidence of this devclopmeut During the 
last forty years, & striking change has taken 
place in the proftssional class The bulk of 
hae: has largely passed from British to 
ndian hands, winle, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an ¢normous «xtent 
One typical illustration may be quoted Attach 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Iniian 
sod 28 Kngiish and 24 advocates of wi om 
7 were Indian and 17 Fnatish = In 1911 attuh 
ed to the same Iiigh Court ther were lO soli 
citors of whom more than 130 were Indi in 
and the remaindtr Loghsh antl .90 aivo 
eatca = oof whom 164 only were English and the 
remaindtr Indian " 


Law Officers 


The Government of Iniia has its own law 
colleague tn the Icgal Member of ( suncil 
All Government m asgurs are drifted no this 
department Qutaide the Council the prin 
cipal fiw officer of the Gosernment of India 
Ia the Advorate-Gen(ral of Bengal who is 
appointed by the Crown {4 the healer of the 
foual Bar, and fs slwass nominated a memlet 
of the Provinctal Tigrelative Counal = In 
Calcutta he 13 asstated by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor Lher are 
Advocates-Gencral and Government sSohiitors 
for Bombay and Wadras and in Bombay there 
14 attached to the Secretamat a Legal Remem 
brancer and an Asistant I¢gal Remembrancer 
drawn from the fuduial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service Ihe Government of Bengal 
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consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government BSoll- 
eitor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barrister), the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Gosernment Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate, the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate, snd Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary fo 
he Local Legislative Council 


Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay They are 
apponted by Government, selected from 
non officials of stan‘ding, the detailed work 
being done by dcputy shenffs, who are offcers 
of the Court 

Law Reports. 


The Indian Taw Reports are publistd in 
four seri s—Calcutta Madras Bomtuy, and 
Alishabad, under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Cuurt and by the Judicial 
Committre on appeal from the particular High 
Court These appeals raise questicns of very 
great importance, and the Counc} of Law 
kt porting for England and Wales show thelr 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in & gepirate volume, and have also compiled 
+ digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
18341893 The other Provinces and States 
hiv¢ x ries of reports issucd under the authority 
ither of the Judiciary or the State 


Legislative Power 


The supreme power of Parhament to legislate 
for the whole cf Inlia cannot be questioned 
in practice however fhis power is little used, 
thr bing a majornty of officials on the Im- 
p rial Tegislattsc Council—a majority deh 
bh rately reserved in the India Counetls Act of 
190 }—the Secretary af Sfate 18 able to impose 
hs will on the Goverment of India and to 
4 cure the pasaz of anv mesure he may frame, 
r girls. of th opmion of the Indian autho- 
Tit) = JTegistative Counals have ben estab 
li he? toth for the whole of India and for the 
[rincipal provinces Lheir constitution and 
functiote are fully d «cmbed in detailing the 
powcra of the Impenal and Provincial Councils 
{(q Ve). To mect emergencies the Governor. 
tr neral 13 vested with the power of issuin 
wrdinances having the same force as Acts o 
the Legislature but they can remain in force 
for only sii months Lhe power 1s very httle 
uscd = The) |= Governor General in-Couneil ig 
abo empowered to make regulations hain 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backw 
parts of th country the object being to 
bar t?> operition of the general law and 
yrmit the appheation of certaln enactn ents 


nly, 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Sanderson, The Hon’ble Sir Lanalot =, a 
Chatarji, The Hon'ble Sir Nalin! Ranjan Kt. 


M.A., B.D, 
Walmsley, The Hon'ble Mr Hugh, 108, 


Chief Justice, 
Puisne Judge. 
Ditto. 
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— The Hon. Mr. George Claus, Bar-at-Law (On Puisne Judge. (On deputation). 


aeae The Hon'ble Mr. William Ewart... - Ditto, 
Newbould, The Hon'ble Mr. B. B wie se Ditto. 
Ghosh, The Hon. Mr. Charu Chander, Bar.-at-Law - Ditto. 
Buckland, The Hon. Mr. Justice Philip Lindsay, Ditto. 
Bar.-at- Law. 
Pearson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Grayhurst, Ditto, 
Bar.-at- Law. 
Suhrawardy, The Hon. Mr Justice Zahhadur Rahim Ditto 
Zahid, Bar.-at-Law 
Gunes "The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur Herbert,1¢ 8. Ditto. 
hosh, The Hon Mr. Justice Bepin Behari .. Ditto. 
Pantall, The Hon. Mr. Justice Edward Brookes Ditto. 
Henderson 
Page, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur, Kt. és Ditto, 
Mukharji, The Hon. Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath... Ditto (Additional), 
Chotzner, The Hon Mr Justia Alin d James, 105 Ditto. (On Ieave) 
Gregory, The Hon Mr Justice Walter Jaxper Bar at- Ditto (Actins) 
Law 
Duval, ‘The Hon Mr Juatice Herbert Philip, CLF 10.8 Ditto. ( ,, ) 
Graham, The Hon, Mr Justice Joho Fulkr,i.c § ‘ Ditto. oe = 
Chakrabarti, The Hon Mr, Justice Dwarha Nath .. Ditto 
Vacant, Bar at Law ei : Advocate -tu ne ral 
Mitter, B. L, Bar ae 7 ‘ae we Officiating Advocate General 
Gooding. G C. ae, ad a . Government Solicitor, (Un leave), 
Liddell, tt i src s . Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
al Affairs. 
Khuodkar, N. A., Bar-at Liw . Deputy Superintendent and Rememr 
brancer of Legal Affaira. 
Dwarka Nath Chahrabatti, ¥4, BL $4 -+ Senior Government, Pleader. 
Sadhu, Ral Bahadur Tarakh Nath ‘a = «> Pubhe Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
eres Maurice es ws oe Registrar 
Ghatah, N , M.BP. : ; +» Master and Official Referee, 
Natish Mitra, Chandra Registrar in Insolvency 
Mosea, 0, Bar.-at-Law s6 sr . Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Seaalons. 
Kirkham, ‘Tose ph Alfred ro .. Secretary to the Chief Justice and Head 
Clerk, Decree Department. 
mtork, H ( ,108 ee .. Begistrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
urisdiction. 
Counsell, Frank Bertram .. ss Be ate .- Deputy Registrar. 
Pauiit, Peter Sydenham .. ‘ dvs ie .. Assistant Registrar. 
Kinney, Alexander Gs ae a es ig aaiall serator General and Offciai 
ru 
Bonnerjee, K. K Shelly, Bir -at-Law .. - .» Official Receiver, sub pro tem, 
Swinhoe, D , Bar at-Law es ae Coroner of Calcutta. 
Falkner, George McDonald aes ; : . Official Assignes., 
Bose, 4.D., Bar.-at-Law .. i ie Rditor of Law Reports 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Macleod, The Hon. Sir Norman Cranstoun, Bar-at-Law. Chicf Justice 
Shah, The Hon'ble Sir Lallubh i Asharam, me A, LLB. Puisne Judge, 
Marten, The Hon Sir Amlarson B : Ditte 
Crump, The Hon’ble Mr Louis Charica, 1.0.8. .. ois Ditto, 


Fawcett, The Hon'ble Mr Charles Gordon mill 1.8. | Ditto, 

Coya}l, Tht Hon Wr It | Ditto 

Madgaonkar,GD, The “Hon, Mrics ,, Ditto, 

Mirza Ah Akbar hhan,M4,LLU,1u Hon Mr (Ag) . | Ditto, 
| 


Range, Jeaahodl! Behr MrvVF ig, : ST es ob ek 

Kange, Jamshedji Behram Oa A, LLB, we ‘ vocate-Gen 

Barice, EK. WBA, pare ta Remembrances of Legal Affairs. (Acting) 
Kirke-Smith, A, an oa *¢ Fr ‘ eet eee and Public Pi ote- 
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Bombay Judicial Department—contd 


Vakil J H Barat Law .. nee — Clerk of the Crown. 
Kemp, K Mac I., Bar.-at-Law ee Reporter to the High Court. 
Mitchell, H.C. B, . - va Y Admunistrator-Genera) and Offic al 
Trustee and Regiatrar of Companies. 
Phirosshah Behram}! Malbari, Bar.-at-Law serie prot Testamentary and Admi- 
y Registrar. 
Hirjibhal Hormasji Wadia, m4, .. es Master and Registrar in Dquity and 


Commissioner fot taking Accounts rnd 
rte Investigations, and Tang 


Officer. 
Nassarwan}i Dinshihji Gharda, B A., LLB Deputy Registrar and Scaler, Appellate 
Bide,anu Secretary to Rule Committee, 
Acting Registrar, App Mate Side. 


COVRT OF THE JUDICIAT COMMISSIGNER OF SIND 


hincdld The Hon Mer Cliarl s Auwustu. Va ores Judicial Commissioner (On Te ave) 
Calcraft kennedy BON Tes Acting Judiaal ¢ unnussioner 
Ravmond Ldward Addity aul Juda ial ( omuin sn ner 
Aston Arthur Hunrs Southcote Mov far at Taw Jitto «On db we) 
Bupehand Bilarim Jntto (ft porary) 
Pesouzs Dr FON WA TE B tes Barat Ta Ditte (Aetna 

Tyabjl, kalzg BooBar at Law Inte ) 


Madras Judicial! Department. 


rrotter, Jie Hon bh Mr Victor Murray Coults ; (hicef Justice 


Oldfield, Phe Hon'ble Mr Erancis Du Pre 1¢ 8 Pulsne Judge On leave) 

heasky, Phe Hon Mr Ho) ¢ itt 

Rame am Pantulu, The Hon. Mr \ l)itto 

Odgers, Ihe Hon Mr Charhs Ldwin wma BCL Ditto 

Phillips, The Hon Mr William Wathin 1¢ 5 Ditto (Oud ise 

Kumarswami Shastri Phe Hon bk Diwan Bahadur ¥ Ditto | ) 

Krishnan, The Hon C Dewan Bahadur, w a , Bar-at-Law Ditto 

Devadogs The Hon Vr Justkhe Woy) Bar it fis Ditto 

Venkata Suba tan, Phe Hon Wr Justice Wb A, PL Ditto 

Madhavan Nair ¢ barat Law Mitta (Lemypcriry) 

Srimvasa Avvansar ho Wom Weo dusts VV ota ti Ditke = ; 

Waller, The Hon Mr DG C8 Pitt 

Wallace The Hon Mr F H recs D: to 

Venhataramna Sistri,T A Advocate-( cnera! 

Moresby, Charles Government Sc licitor 

¢ \. Ananta Krishna Iver : Government Picader. 

Adam J (C, Bar-at-Law . axl Public Prosecutor 

lirunarayana Acharlyar, Mw 4 L fee Indian Law Reports, Wadras 
series 

Cornish, H D, Bar-at Taw , Administrator-General, Official Trastce 


and Custodian of Inemy Lroperts 


Butler, Prank Gregory, 108 : ~ Rewstrar. 
Madhava Menon, hk P, Bar-at Taw Crown Prosecutor. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Motor Arthur sorta to. Govemment — Tegisla- 
tiv 1) putment and Seretars to the 
Assain Legislative Council. Suaperin- 
tendcnt and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. Administrator General and 
Oficial Trustee. 


; nm BN Onfe, ee a4 do, a 
wh, Robert Ernest District and Sessions Judge, Assam 
oer Valley District. ° 
N Uliams,AdeC, sae A and “Scossiona Judge, Swthet and 

{ 
“hunder, Kamal Chanthr \dditional Distuct and Sessions Tudge, 


svilh ¢t and Cachar. 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Miller, The Hon Siy Thomas Frederick Dawson «» Chief Justice (On leave). 
Jwala Prasbad, The Hon’ble Sir, Kt , Ra: Bahidur.  Puisne Judge. 

Adami, The Hon Justice Leonard Christian, 10% Ditto. 

Pratuna Ranjan Dass, The Hon. Mr., Bar -at-Law Ditto 

Mullick, The Hon’ble Sir Basanta Kumar, 1¢ 8 Ditto. 

Bucknill, The Hon. Justice Sir John Alexander Strachey, Ditto 


Bar -at-Law 
Ross, The Hon Mr Ju tice Robert Lindsay, 1¢ 8 Ditto 
Macpherson ihc Hon Mr Justue Thomas “t wut Ditfo (Acting Additional) 
OLE Ice 
Kulwant Sahay, The Hon Mr .. oa Ditto Ag Additional Juage. 
Sen The Hon Wr Justice Prasanta Kumar Ditto (Az) 
Scrom AT rcs Sup tintend nt aud Remembrancer of 
Jagal Affairs and Seretary to deovt, 


Judicial 2) partmi nt 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Robinson, The Hon'ble Sir Sydney Maddock, Bar- Chief Justice (Onha\e) 


at-Law. 
Rutledge The Hon Wr Justx Tohn Gus KK ¢ WA Officiating Cha f Taste Kangoon 


Bar at Law | 
Young, The Hon Mr Charles Philip Radford, Ba . Judge. (Onl av ) 
Pratt, The Hon Mr Justice Henry Sheldon ; Do. Mandalay 
Heald, The Hon Mr Justne Benjamin Herbert Do J angoon, 


Carr, The Hon “Mr Justice Willlam rcs To §=(On case) 
Cunliffe Ihe Hon Mr Justne Jhn Rdet Yih dar | Do 


at Law 

Char: The Hon Wr Justyn PP WRT iY: 

Duckworth The Hon Mr Justhe |} D BA Tas > (Ondeave) 

Gyi The Hon Mr Justn Jouph Augustus Maun Do 
Bar at Law 

Lentaigne, Tre Hon Mr Justice b P Bar at-Lau Additional Judge Rangoon 
Ha, Ihe Hon Wr Justie KOM BA ] 


( an) 
Brown, The Hon Wr Justice HA, BA Tes Acting Judg Ranpoon 


Bar at-I iw 
Das Th Hon Wr Justice Ivete. hangin’ Rar it Law 


Dn, 
Swan Hermasy) WA TSO Th darat Jaw ,, ‘ | Adininistrator-General, Offelal Irustec 


Official Assignce and Receiver, Ran- 


goon 
Higginbotham, Ddward Bo -ut-Lay Government Adyocate, 
Goyernment Prosecutor Moulmein. 


Registrar, Tigh Court, Rangoon 


Barretto, Charles Lionel, Advocate 


Stanford Juhn Aeish WA TOS 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Raker, William Thomas Webb BA,ICS Judiciai Commissioner = (On Ieave) 

Findlay Charl .St wart WA LL IC’ OMaating dudicial Commissioner 

Prideaux F.W A,OBE oe sr Judicial oe 
0 do. 


Hallifaz, H F ,Ics 
Kotwal, P, 5., Bar -at-Law Pt) 
Mitchel], D (} ,OTE,ICS 


Do. do 
Iy gal Remembrance r 


Dick, George Paris, OIF Bir at Liv Govirument Advocate 
Alay Raza Saiyid, Bir -at-Law ‘ Registrar 
Abdul Latif Khan, BA ,1I B Deputy Beylstrar. 


N.-W Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Frizclle, Lt.-Col J, Judicial Commissioner. (Officiating) 
Kasi Abdu) Ghani Khan Regirtrar, 
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Punjab Judicial Department. 


The Hon’ble Sir Rai Baha lur Shad! Lal, Bar -at Law 


poeae Paul The Hon Khan Bahadur Sayyed Muham- 


Le Rossignol, The Hon Mr Walter Aubin, rcs 
Broadway, The Hon Mr Alan Brice, Bar -at Law 
Martineau, The Hon Wr Alfr d Edward, ics 
Harmison Jhc Hon Wr Wicha | Harman 

Campb I The Hon Mr Archibald £0 5 

Fforte, lhc Hon Mr Justice Cecil 


Jai dal Phe Hon Vir Ru bahadur Jia 

f/ivfar Ah Ih Hoo ARI Mirze 

Addison Uh Hon Vr Justi Jams ua Rs oT os 
Coldstrram Pho Fron Me Justh John Ba Tes 
Bhid Wihades Vishnu wa res 


Dalip Singh hunwir BA Bar ut Law 
Ram Lal Diwan BA (Oxon) Pav at Tas 


Blacker Harold Ajind (cal Ba. 


Chief Judge. 
Judge. 


De 
Do 
J)o 
Do (Onlay ) 
D ) 
Do ( » 4 


A Vdatiomal Ju dg 
j 


Oticiatin, Jud, 
ilo 
Ot. Tagu Rom mtranc r anl Scr: 
tary Legislatiy 1D) partm nt 
(rovernty nt Viv at 
Lsistin oF nal Rom mtrancr 
Vvin in. 


Cone 


{] oa tear 


United Provinces Judicial Department 


Mears, The Hon Sir Edwird Grimwood, Bir at-Law 
Piggott, The Hon'ble Wr [heodore (aro 108 


Walsh, The Hon Mr C cil, Bar at Law wa 
Silajmin Ihe Hon Ju tie De Shih Wuhampiad, Bav 


at law 
Lindsay, The Hon Mr Benjamin, 1% 58 
Stuart, Phe Hon Mr Lows, o1L,1C8 
Kinhusyalel, Pac dl a Jastica Ra Bahatue Pink 
MA ISB 
Dinds Hon Mr Ta thes R recs 
Binary Hon Justice Rar Bahadar Lalit Mohan wa 
1} t 
Ashworth [ho Hor Me Justice tam st Horathy ros 
Bava dh Hen Mr Just) G Lo Barat Las 
Mubharjl The Hon Ju tice Rel Bahadur Lalfy pa 
JRP i!yv ics 
Porter, Wilfred King, Bar -at Law 
Dill n G Wo dar ut Taw 


Walt tiah Dr MoMA bt Jara day 


Chit Justice. 
Pu ne Judge 


Ditto ( 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


(Onlav) 


Actin. Pua nc Judge 
Thitto 


Addatti mal Pura tub. 
Ditto 
Registrar 
Law Reporter 
(ov rnm nt Adv cit 
4 rtint Gov mim nt Advud ate 


COURT OF JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF OCDH—LIUCKENOW 


Dini Is Won Wr Sidon y Ro ginil] JP 109, Birate Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, 


Lave 
Dalal, BT 3p orcs 


Wazjr, Hasan Suyil DA LIP 
Simpson FD orb res 


Prndit Tika Ram Misra MA TTB 
Vagondra Nath Ghwal Ru Bahalur BA It B 


Allahiia] 

Juhl Commianonr of 
Offic atinz 1st Judicial Commissioner of 
Oulh 
Ottdiatmge 2nd Additional Judicial 

Commis toner of Oudh 
Registrar 
G wernnnt Plrader 


Oudh 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The Indian Government employ (1923-24) 
about 208,000 Officers and men inthe Indjan 
Police. In addition to these there are about 
$0,000 Officers and men of the military police, of 
whom morethan half belong to Burma. fhe 
total] cost of maintainu g the Force has greatly 


risen in recent years on account of increases of | 


y and allowances made On account of the 

creased cost of living. The Budget Estimate 
for 1922-23 's Rea 90,78,000. In large cities 
the Force is concentrated and under direct 
European control: in the mofussil the men are 
scattered thronghout each District and 
located at various Outposta and _ Police 
gtations, The smalicst unit for administrative 


Distribution of Police.—The area of a 
ditions. ‘The latest figures available are: — 


Bengal * 
Assam 
United Provinces 
Panjab : si 
North-West Frontier Province 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Burma * 
Madras 
Bombay ° 


as a¢ 


purposes is the Outpost which generally con- 
sists of 3 or 4 under the control of a 
Head Constable. Outpost Police are main- 
tained to patrol roads and villages and to 
report ali mattera of local interest to their 
superior, the Sub-Inspector. They have no 
powers to investigate offences and are a survival 
of the period when the country was in a 
state and small bodies of Pollce were required 
to keep open communications and aftord pro 
tection against the raids of dacolts. It ts an open 
qc whether they are now of much use, 
ach Outpost 1s ander a Police Station which 
is controlled by an officer known as a Bub- 
Inspector. 


Police Station varies according to local con- 


| 








Average area per Ean . 
Police Station. Police per 10,000 
, of Population. 
Square miles. 
126 4°38 
616 5°38 
127 77 
203 10°8 
179 19°8 
242 8°6 
487 13°4 
144 8°0 
252 15°0 











* Exeludizg the towns of Caicutta, Bombay and Rangoon. The figures include the 
Rallway police, but not Military police. 


Organisation of Police. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-inapec- 
tor) da responsible for the investigation of all 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Police can arrest withour a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his 
jurisdiction ; be is algo held responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian Ryot, he is the moat important 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered the backbone of the Force. 


Superior tc the Suh-Inspector is the Inspec- 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
6 Police Stations. Pa pb are ony bg 
of supervision an on. He does no 
ordinarily interfere in the investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of his sabordinates 
Trwndere this necessary. 

ei- 


Ree Se Danie 

perienced Inspector. District con: 

tains 8 or 4 Circles, and tm the ease of large 
18 


Districts, 1s divided into 2 Sub-divislons—one 
of which 13 given to an Assistant Superinten- 
deot of Police, a European gazetted Officer. 
The Police Force in each District is controlled 
by a District Superintendent of Police, who is 
responsible to the Mistrict Magistrate ( or 
or Depasy Commiasioner) for the detection and 
banter of crime babe sa meneaen ce . 
the public peace, and, uty Inspecto 
General and Inapector-Genera], for the internal 
admunistration of his Force. Eight or ten Die- 
tricts form a Range administered by a Deputy 
Inspector-Genoral, an officer selected from the 
ranks of the Superintendents, At the head of 
the Police of each Province is the Inspector- 
:General who lis responsible to the Local 
Government for the admunistration of the 
Provincial Police. 
| Separate but recruited from the District 
Force ia the Criminal Inveatigation Depart- 
; ment, which is under the control of a 
igelected European Officer of the rank 
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rm of a Deputy Inspector-General. The 
In n De 


partment, usuall 
called the C. I. D., is mainly concerned wi 
political inquiries, seditzon cases and crimes 
With ramifications over more than one District 
or which are considered too important to leave 
in the hands of the District Police. It is a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and re pins 
who have shown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the mofussil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 
The larger Citles of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen- 


Poltce. 


\School, and, after examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to learn thelr work by 
actual experience. It is too early to judge this 
system by results, but it bas no donbt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime in Indla 
lis increasing rapidly, 


An Inspector Is generally a selected Sub- 
inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 
not the rale, 


| The Deputy Superintendent, a new class of 
officer, instituted on the recommendation of 
;the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 


dent of the Ins r-General of Police, and and is the native Assistant to the District 
under the control of a Commussioner and 2 or Superintendent of Police, He Is elther selected 
more Deputies, For Police purposes each city by special promotion from the ranke of the 
ig divided into divisions ; in Calcutta each divi- [napectors or ie nominated direct, after a course 
sion isin charge of a Deputy Commigsioner Of at the Central Police School. 
Police; in Bombay and Madras of a superin- 
tendent, these officers being selected from the Prior to 1898, the garetted ranks of the Force 
European ranks of the City Force In Bombay were filled either by nomination or by regiment- 
however, the Superintendents are Gazett:d al officers seconded from the Army for certain 
Officers, and two of them are Indians. Each perioas. In 1893, this system was abandoned 
division is aub-dividid into a small number and Assistant Superintendents were recruited 
of Police Stations, the station being in charg: by examination In London. On arrival in 
ofan Inspector agsisted by Deputy Inspectors, India, they were plared on probation until they 
Indian Sub-InsPectorg and European Sergeants had passed their examinations in the vernacular, 
The Supreme Government at Delhi and in law, and in nding and drill. The estab- 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police lishment of Police ing Schools in 1906 has 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli- done much to Improve the training of the Police 
ence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere Probationer, and selection by examination 
a the Local Administration and are mainly has given Government a better educated officer 
concerned with the publication of informa- but open competition does not reveal the best 
tion regarding International criminals, inter- sdministrators and should be tempered, as in 
provincial crime and Political enquiries in which the Navy, by selection 
the Supreme Government ls interested. Internal Administration.—Tae District 
Recruitment.—The constable is enlisted Force is divided into 2 Branches—Armed and 
locally, Certain castes are excluded from Unarmed. As the duties of the armed branch 
service and the formation of cliques by filling consist of tding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
ap the Force from any particular caste or local- sure and prisoners and operating against danger- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces a fixed ous gange of dacoits, they are maintained and 
Spot ong of foreiguers must be enlisted controlled on a military basis. f'hey are 
ruits must produce certificates of good armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
character and pass a medica] test. They must military methods The unarmed branch are 
be above certain standards of physical deve- called upon to collect fines magisterially inflict: 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the ed, serve summonses and warrants, control 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police traffic, destroy stray dogs, extinguish fires, 
, could rise to the highest Indian enquire tpto accidents and non-cognizable 
subordinate appointments. Since 1906, his offences. The lower grades are clothed and 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- , housed by Government without expense to the 
telled; this has certainly lowered the standard ‘individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
ae oe for service in the Force in the buv every officer, European or Native, must 
wer ran 


serve for 30 years before he is entitled te an 
The Sub-Inspector, until 1906, was a selected sion, unlesa be can obtain a medical certi- 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzon’s Commission ficate invaliding him from the service. This 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- period of service in an Eastern climate is oe 
od direct from a socially better class of Indians rally admitted to be too long and the efficiency 
In most Provinces, elgnty per cent. of the Sub- of the Force would be considerably Improved 
Taspectors ate selected by nomination, trained if Government allowed both the officers and 
for a year or 18 months at a Central Police men to retire after a shorter period of service, 


STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 
The tndesirability of attaching undue im- ratio of convictions, both to cases and *0 


portance to statistical results as a test of the persona arrested, aod a low ratio of orime, 
merits of ice work was 4 polns upon | The objection applies more particularly to the 
which erable streas was laid by the use of statistics for areas, but they 


Indiap Police Commission, who referred to the cannot properly be used aa a basis of com- 
evils aoe to result from the prevalence parison even for larger areas without taking 
among #0 ate officers of an impression into account the differences in the conditions 
that the advancement of an officer would under which the police work’ and, it may be 
depend spor bis being able fo show a hich added, they can at the best indicate enly very 
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Imperfectly the degree f success with which | the figures below may be given as some 
the police carry out that important branch of | indication of the volume of work falling upon 
their duties, which consists in the prevention | the police, and of the wide differences between 
of crime. These considerations have been! the conditions and the statistical results in 
emphasized In recent orders of the Govern- different provinces:— 

ment of India. Subject to these observations, ' 





—  ep.a=_aimenieenel 


| Persons whose cases were disposed of) Persons 


: Ty an i ee ae remain- 
| Number Number Died, | ing 
Administrations. of of Dis- Com- Escaped under 
Offencea | Persons , charged  Con- | mitted orTrans-! Trial at 
reported. | under or victed. | or — ferred to, the end 
Trial.  Acquitted. Referred. another ; of the 
) Province, Year. 




















| 
Bengal .. Z 360,882! (b) $23,713; 118,541 _— 8,382 2031 16,782 
Biharand Orissa  ...-—=—:108,129 (c) aad 76,375) 42,983 2,018' 101] 9,688 


United Provinces es 249,613 383,804 226,146 138 540' =—s-7,475 394} 11,249 


Punjab .. «. «+ ~——-187,460 270,001! 176,912 67,469 2,159! 418! 23,048 
North-West Frontier 25,054 $2,362 17,409 12,091 661 41) 1,260 
Province. 
Burma ..  «. «-~—s«8,004 = 181,782 5,303" 102,573 2,153 2,341 9,121 
Central Provinces and = 41,315 () 63,070 30,714 25,387 1,668, 6} 5,011 
Berar 
Assam .. «see 44,385 =—=«45,550 «27,119 14,082 «= 580185] 3,875 
Ajmer-Merwara a 7310 «11,120 4,664, 4,700 .4.. 100) 1,478 
Goorg ww eee 4,643 3,214 2771 1,046] .... $498 
Madras .. «swe SEO,N02 428,814 183,673 220,825 4,765 174 19,277 
Bombay... ..  «- 21643214) 292,052 102,81 171,120 1,988 1,913) 14,928 
Britich Baluchistan... B21 12,307 5,640 4,011, .... 420, 2,297 





Delbh .. 00 wee 9,467 8383 $460 5,170 12 3 229 
{ 


a, ET ES A TT TTL 


TOTAL, 1023 , 1,702,088 2,180.41 1,041,607 996,496 26,866 6,418) 118,414 


ET I ce SD 











nie ommnmmemal 





(1922 . 3,685,055 2,150,115 1,023,778 932,095 28,022; 5,773) 109,747 

192. 1,095,524 2,041,036 936,178 913,270 28,628, 5,585] 111,813 

7 1920 .. 1,707,359 2,115,885 1,001,259 973,250) 27,349 5,458} 108,576 
1919 . 1,720,347 2. 134,582 073,845 1,024,447 33,185! 5,682] 97,664 

TOTAIS ..4 1918... 1,586,081 1,929,660" 802,141 918,881 25.611 6,230| 86,880 
| 1917. 1,638,577 2,088,170 943,905! 987,149; 22,820; 4,810} | 79,572 

| i916 _ 1,669,070' 2,008,870 980,525/1,014,891 28,1861 6.1991 78,629 

bee 1,608,075 2,085,622 982,580 rail 25,185} 4,760| 75,851 

114... 004 204 2,120,472 1,031,374) 902,922 23.564| 4,040] 67,631 














a ened 





@ Includes 22 sent to Military authorities. 
" : ‘ & persons remanded for retrial by the High Court. 
(e) 7 at a ” ” ye 23 ” and . 2 Pergons sent to 


(d) 4 persons whose retrial was ordered, 
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Jail Administration, 453 
JAILS 
Jail administration in India is regulated number of convicts were employed in excavating 


poner yoy tbe Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules ina under it by the Government of 
India and the locai governmunta The punish 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine 
ment), and simple imprisonment Accom 
moda has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under trial prisoners 
The Origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission ot 
1889 The rport of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, fs 
uxtremely long ard reviews the whole question 
of jail organization aud administration in the 
minutest detail In most matters the Com 
mission’a recommendations have been acct Tt 
ed and adoptcd by Local Governmnts but 
in various matters, mainly of 8 minor charac- 
ter, their proporals have either been rejected 
ab enitto 48 Unsuited to local conditions aban- 
doncd aa Unworkible after car ful exp rment 
or accepted in Principle Lut poatponed for thc 
present as impossible 


The most important of all the recommenda 
tiona of the Commisefoi, the one that might in 
fact be diseribed ag the corer stone of their 
report, I« that there should be m ca h Tress 
d ney three classee of full in th dirt 
place, large central jails for -onvictssuutenced 
to more than one vears swprisonmert se 
rondly, district jails at the hes} quarters of 
districts, and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 

lock ups” for unlertrial prisoners ard 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imjri one 
ment The jail department in cacy province 
ls under the control of an Inspector Gencral 
he is generally an officer cf the Indian Medial 
Service with jail expericn-e, and the Superin 
tendents of certain jaile are usually recruited 
from the same service Phe dl trict fall is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon and is freque ith 
Inspected by the district magiatrat Ie staff 
under the Superintendent inclul +, in large 
(cntral jails, a Deputy Superintendert to super 
Vise the jail manufactures, and in all «entra! 
and distrct jails one or more “ubordinate 
medical officers The executive staff consists 
of jallors and wardera anu convict tty officers 
are employed .n al! central and district jails 
the prospect of promotkn to one cf these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour 

Lresa Note iggued by the bombay Gov ro 
Montin Octobir 1915 save —* lh cilre ad 
fmolumenta of all ranks from Ward r to Super 
| tendent have ben npcatedlys mvisd and 
altered In reecnt years But the Department 
1s not at all attractive in ita lowrr grades The 
two weak spote in the jal) administration at 

he moment are the {naifficiency of Central 
Triaons and the difficulty of obtaluing good and 
sificient warders °* 


Employment of Prisoners —The work 
On which convicta are emplo la mostly 
ue oo the jall walle, hg extra: 

on s large sca BOme- 
nee allowed, ss, for example, when « large 


the Jhelum Cana] in tne Punjab Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs and in workshops The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactares is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
Th industries are on a large scale, multifarious 

lemployment bemg condemned, while care 
18 taken that the ja] shall not compete with 
loca] traders As far as possible Industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employmertr Schoolmg iz con- 
fined to juveniles the expcriment of teaching 
adults haa been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fil} 
an Indian ja) 


The conduct of convicts In jail Is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them jis small Failu ¢ to perform the 
allotted tash 12 by far the most ommon offence. 
In a atte majority of cases he punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as minor” 
Among the ‘ major punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few case< and the number is 
tradily falling Punishments were revised as 
the r sult of the Commission of 1889 Two 
1otable punihmcots then slolished were shay. 
ing the hc ads of female prisoners and the stocks 
fhe latter which was apparently much prac 
trec in Bombay was deacribed by the Commis- 
ion a5 inflicting exquisite torture Punish 
mente are now scheduled and graded into major 
and mmor The most difficult of all jal! pro 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict wardera are employed 
With this is bow d up the question of a special 
class of w il behav d prisor ers which waa tried 
from 1) o: wards jn the Thana Jail 


Juvenile Prisoners — 18 regards ‘ youth 
ful offenders —+e those below the age of 15 
—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jai) when they can be dealt with other: 
wise Ihe alternatives are ditention in a 
teformatory schoo] for a period of from three te 
seven years but not beyond the age of 18, 
lischarge after admonition delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit and whipping by way of schoo) 
discipline 

The question of the treatment of ** young 
adult’ prisoners has m recent yeare received 
much attention Under the Prisons Act pri- 
sor ers blow the age of 18 must be hept separate 
from oldcr prisoners but the reco.nition of the 
principle that an ordinary jad is not a fittin 

lace for adolescents (other than vouth 
frahituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond thie by treating voung adults 
op the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress haa been made in this direction In 
1906, » spectal class for selected juveniles and 
young adults was established at Dhar wa? 
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jai) in Bombay; in 1908 a special juvenile 
Jail was opened at Alipore {0 Bengal; in 1990 


the Meiktila tall in Burma and the Tanjore jail 


in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and “ juvenile adult” 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces: ano in 1910 it was decided to con- 
tentrate adolexents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore istrict jatl, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases, a special reformatory 
system for “ juvenile adults’ had, for example, 
been In force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade and ‘' Bors 
tal enclosures" had been established in eome 
fails in Bengal. But the pubie is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Ald Societies except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in thone 
cities much remains to be done 

Reformatory Schools.—These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edv- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to tmprove the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 


Transportation —Transportation is ap old 
punishment of the Brituxb Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair tn the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919 —A com 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prion administration in India with 
special reference to recent Icwislation and ex 
perience in Western countnes Its report 
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sions Judge and « non-official, In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him Hable to be remanded to undergo 
the full orlginal sentence The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfi's the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole offtoers, 
shonld be appomted for the purpose. 

parole officcrs should possesa a good standard 
of education, though not neccessarily s univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of ‘ 


Transportation and the Andamans.—If 
any fresh attempt at colonisation is made, it 
should be in an entirely new locality A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middie Andaman 
snot recommended The ret ation of the set- 
tlement at Port Blair on the prosent lines {8 not 
recommended The entire abindonment of 
the Andamans as a place of deportation js not 
recommended. Deportation to the Andamans 
should cease, except tn regard to spocially dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others whose romoval 
from Indian jails la considered by the Govern- 
ment to be in the public interests. The exiat- 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans shouli, unless special madicil 
ae cxist jn any particular case, ovas 

apply The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous impri- 


 sonmc«ot for transportation In provinces wik tm 


| the available prison accommodation will ot 


| 


permit of the immediate ovasation of deporta 
tion of al) but selected prisoners, the Star cla-s 
should be the first, anj the habitual the [ist 


ublished in 1921, was summarised in the t) be detained in Indiana jails, No female 


ndian Lear Book, 1922 (pages 670 671) =A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owiny 
to finaucial stringency, it has not vet Leen 
posable to introduce some of the more im 
portant of them, 

Fines and Short Sentences.—Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
{mprisonment must be awarded when a Convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended 80 a3 to give 
discretion to the court Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-elght days 
should be prohiLited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.—The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as e0on as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence In the case of the 
non-habltual and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earnnd 
belag counted in each case §= The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses- 


ito which 


should {on future be deportid to the Andamans 
and those pow there should be brought bik 
to India and distributed among the Province» 
they bilong In those Provinces 
Where the jails are insuffcirnt to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional arcommodation shoul] 
be provided a8 soon as possibly 


Criminal Tribes —The first essential of aur- 
cas in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of econoimte 
comfort for the people It is thorefore of para 
mount importance to locate settlements wh re 
sufficient work at remuncrative roffe iy avail: 
able Large numbers of fresh settlers shoul! 
never be sent to a settlement without frst 35 
certalning whether there i9 work for tho 
Commitment to settlements shouid, as far as 
possible, be by ¢ not by Individuals. | 
ls destrable to utélve both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements 
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The variations of the jail population io British India during the five years ending 1923 
are shown in the following table :— 




















—_—— | 1923, | 1922. | 1921. | 1920. | 1919 
Jail population of all classes on ist | | 
January oe ee oe «+ 144,286 126,917 118,250 120,133 122,158 
Admissions during the year .. + 635,590 639,001 593,348 578,109 696,568 
Aggregate ae 660,876, 765,918 "711,508 998,242 | 818,726 
Discharged during the year from ali 
causes os a or ae Discnbea 631,628 ics sina 579,092 698,501 
Jail population on 31st December 126,478 134,200 126,917 118,250 120,185 
Convict population on lat January “114,817 106,117 “100,541 101.617 | 100,220 
Admissions during the year .. 153,386 185,092 176,056 168,572 200,442 
Aggregate a 273,153 "991.209 "276,897 270189 ~ 900,662 
Released during the year ee 161,106 173,313 167 ,403 166,184 195,164 
Transported be yond seas ‘a i $2) 1,514 537 1,556 1,208 
Casualties, &c, .. és ‘% me 2,428 3,244 2,832 2,568 3,584 
Convict population on 3lst December. 109, 23 44 817 “106,117 ~ 4005 41 ~ 101,617 _ 





— — eee 


i 


More than one-half of the total numberof The percentage of previously convicted 
con victa received in jails during 1922 came from prisoners wag 13 21 as against 13°37 in 1923 
the clagses engaged in agriculture and cattle while the number of vouthful offenders fell 
tending, about 150,000 ont of 185,000 are from417to 366, The following table shows the 
returned as tiiiteratc. nature and length of sentences of convicts 

admitted to jails in 1921 to 1923 -— 














) 

Nature and Length of Sentence. | 1923, ; 1922 1921 
Notexceeding one month .. ie es oe $2,654 | 33,' 23 ! 38, 661 
Above one month and not exceeding six months. 62 252 72,141 73,362 

» 8iX months 7 - One year .. 33 B29 37,177 32,356 
» Une year a s five years .. ~2 2ad 25,147 25,257 
» five years ‘s = to yee | 3,005 4,422 | 3,240 
Exceedingten years 232 645 | 428 
Transportation beyond ar aa— | 
(a) torlife” : es re it 1 703 9,193 | 1,439 
(6) fora term ; a. He es 893 4,219 437 
tectenood todeath ..0 0... wet 1,158 | 1,111 876 
a enenipaingarpecnaanheelaoeee 
Total exp nditure jncrea ed en 


The tetil daily average population for 1922 


Was 110°7%8 the total off cs dealt with by 
criminal courts was 39 and by Superin «nd nts 
126907. The corresponding figurs for 1920 
were 99.755 and 127,505, iexp ctivcly. 


The total number of corporal puni hments 
showid an increase, tiz., irom 284 to 380. 
The otal num er of ca-c. in which panil diet 
se an and without -olitary confinement) was 
in the 


priceding year. 


tib d was 7,227 ay compand with 6,037 ee 
j iubg-, 


Rs. 1,67,54,616 t» Ras. 1,94,20 232 and total 
cash carning~ decreased from Rs. 2%,17,629 to 
Rs. 2634877, there was consequently an 
increase of Rs. 20,098,937 in the ot cost to 
+ rnm nt 

at d ath :at increased from £0°3% per mille 
in 1921 t 22°13 ir 1922. Th admli sions to 
hospital wr highe, and the daily avera e 
rumbercf sick roa from 2c°32to 2v42, The 
causcs of death were tubircle of the 
dysentery and pneumonia. 
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The Laws of 1925 


BY 
RATANLAL ayp DHIRAJLAL, 
Edttors, *‘ Bombay Law Reporter.” 


The Indian Merchant Shipping Act — 
This Act permits the levy ot fecs for inspection 
of the wireless instullations of vessel, and the 
grant of certificates in that rc~pect 


The Indian Paper Currency (Amend 
ment) Act —Durm, recent years the maxumum 
amoun. of Paper (Currency Reserve has becn 
gradually increased Jt stood at 8o clores ot 
rupees this Act raises it 60 100 crores of 1uyKES 
An important proviso i added that the value 
ot created secunties shill it no time cxcced 
200 millions of rupees 


The Workmen's Breach of Contract 
(Repealing) Act —It sounds somewhat archaic 
that the lesilature should imvyent penal sanc 
tions to preserve the sinctity of contricts 
and it seems strane that 1 workman should 
be compelled to work for hix employer izaims+t 
his will ‘Let in 1809 1t was enacted thit the 
workman who hid received an idvance of monty 
from his employer should either return it mn 
Specie or work it off in Wiges ind im the 
following vear 1860 the Jndiin Penal Code 
was enacted with ss 49) and 492 The former 
penahsed the breach of contract of service 
during \oyage or journey with imprisonment 
for one month or a fine which mizht extend to 
Re 100 and tho latter section visited a like 
punishment on breach ot contract to serve 
at a distant place to which the servant 15 con 
veyed at the mastirs expense AJ] thee are 
repesled with effect from Ist Apnl 19.6 = It 
seems inexplicabls why 5 491 3s wowed to 
linger on the statute book 


The Indian Soldiers’ (Litigation) Act — 
This Act replices the Indian Soldiers Litig. 
tion Act of 1918 with its Amendimy Act of 1924 
It is meant to afford facilittes in a Court of Law 
to a soldier who 18 servinz under special condi 
tions, which mean (1) service under wir cond. 
tions or overseas Or in Persii, Pibet Afghanistan 
Kashmir Nepal China Chitral, Waziristan 
North West Frontier Provinceor Bnitish Bilue 
chistan (2) under war conditions, or gervin,z 
overseas (6 3) In a suit brought ayainst 
a soldicr as above, the plamtiff 1 bound to state 
in his plaint the tact of the soldier being on 
service (8 4) If he ts undefended, the Collector 
can intervene on his behalf (6 5), and the cout 
has to suspend the procecding and give notice 
to the prescribed authority (8 6) The sus; en 
sion Temas in force till the authority certifics 
that the soldier 1} not serving or fails to issue 
the certificate for three months (8 8) It a 
yoldier 18 on Jeave the proccedings have to be 
suspended (s 9) A decree passed otherwise 
against « soldier is hable to be net avide (8 10) 

e time during which a soldier 18 serving under 
war or special conditions 15 to be «xcluded in 
corm puting pica of hroitation for suits against 
him, excepting a suit for pre emption (® 11) 





The Indian Income Tax (Amendment) 
Act —In the case of the Commnssioner of 
Income avy Vellor rec portcd in the Bombay 
Lan heporter Vol \A\VT at p 366 it was 
held by the Bombiy Hich Court that for 
purposes of super tix partners in a registered 
firm im which there has been 2 change in the 
constitution of the firm owlg to one or more 
of the partners retirme or new partners being 
taken into tht firm should be assessed not 
xcording to the shires to which they wer 
entitled im the vear of assessment, but according 
to the shares to whih th v wen entitled im 
the previous year in which the profits were 
earned [his view his not been accepted by the 
le-sliture wd if is now cnacted that such 
profits are to be takcn for the year of assessment 


The Legislative Assembly (President's 
Salary) Act Jowirds the end of the year 
192> the nominated Pic sident of the Legislativ« 
Assembly has mide wiv tor the elected Pres 
dcnt The saliury of the clected President 
has been tixed at Rs 4000 per month and the 
President has becn incapacitated from practising 
any profession or chgaging im aby trade, 


The Cantonments (Amendment) Act — 
The verbal imendments cnacted by this Act 
are Incant to fll in lacunew discovered in the 
working ot the Cantonments Act of 1924 durm, 
the first year of its cxmtence Lhe important 
thanzes made are (1) crvery servant of the 
(intonment Authority is a public servant 


| (2) the Cantonment A4uthonty has the power to 


nlanage the property of Goverumcnt on certain 

terms und (3) that authority has also the 

ae to comp] the owners to remove 1UWOUr 
uiuldinzs m Cantonmcnts 


| Tre Obscene Publications Act — 00 


September 12th 1922 the Government of Indit 
blucd «an Internationil Convention for the 
suppression of the circulation of, and traffic in 
obscene publications, at Geneva Ihe prevint 
Act 14 envcted to carry out the terms of that 
convention Jtrecnacts in a more preci 
phrigeology the sections 202 and 293 of the 
Indian Penal (ode Under s 202, any pelsol 
(1) who sells letyto hire distributes or publicly 
uxhibits or (2) exhibits or conveys, or (3) takes 
part m or receives profits from the busine 
in or (4) advertises any obscene publication 
is lable to be sentcnccd to umprisonment fol 
threc months or + fine And if such an offence 
is committed with reicrence to a person under 
2) years of age he 1s hable to be punished with 
nuprisonment tor 6 months or fine By amend 
ment of 8 98 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
wid powers are given for search of such publi 
(ations But af any person charged with fhe 
offence elects to be tried by a Court of Seasi00 
he can do ro (8 4) 


——ee 
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The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act.— 
At the time when the Indian Ports Act of 1908 
was passed, liquid fuel was not much in usc 
on vessels Now it has becom common 
With it has arisen the necessity of safc guarding 
lite and property Government arc, thircfore, 
given the power to mak: rulcs for rm gulating 
the bunkering of vessels with liquid fuc] m ports 


The Cantonments (House Accommoda- 
tion) Amendment Act —The passing of the 
(antonments Act of 1924 has rm ndcred necessary 
certain Verbal (changes inthe above Act they 
are «effected by thin Act The only noteworthy 
change is that Military Works service 
will hereafter be hnown as Wihtiry J nginecr 
Service ’ 


The Indian Merchant Shipping (Se 
cond Amendment) Act —Th amcndnunts 
made aficct only pilgrim ships Such ships 
can be rcquircd to touch Aden, and if n ct ssary 
be detained there (8 2) Section 5 says that 
no pilgrim can kave by a pilgrim-ship unk ss 
ht possesses @ return tickct or has depositid a 
sum to cover the expenses of the return jo irc y 
Such restriction docs not apply t> 1 pilgrim 
who docs not intend to mturn within 3 ycars 
of bis embarkation A new section Z0)A 18 
added which imposes a duty on the pilgim 
ship to take up any pilgrim who wishes torturn 
from Hedjaz under his mturn tick t such 
a pilgrim cannot be delayid beyond a p mod 
of 25 days 


The Cotton Gmning and Pressing Fac 
tories Act.— Lvery cofton ginning factory 15 
under an obligation to kecp a mister showmg 
the amount of cotton ginmd, the datcs on which 
it 18 ginned, and the pcrsons for whom it tp 
~inned the numbcr of bales pr sscd ¢ wh day 
(3 3) Each bale ee by a factory shall 
h ar its mark and name (3 4) Talur to 
observe this rulc is punishable with a finc of 
ks.50 =©The owner of cach gin or prcas 1s bound 
to make return to Government weck by weck 
communicating the information contamd m 
its register (b v) Lverv such factory is bound 
t> Keep scales or Weights prescembeud as standard 
ones for the district (8 6) Ihe lesser ot a 
tactory is decmed to b its owner under the Act 
(. 7) lLactories to be constructcd heri itter 
niust conform to the rcquirements laid down in 
9 Prosecutions under the Act can lx onl; 
it the Court of a District Magistrate or the Chief | 
Iresidency Magistrate (s 11) A person has 
the right to Gefuse to accept balks not mark d 
a oe if they are tendercd in fulfilment 
of thelr contract (s 14) 


The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act —When the bill for this Act was introduad 
into the Legislative Assembly in February 
1925, it wag thrown out by way of protcst 
It was, thercfore, certified ay an Acé under 
the provisions of 8 72E ui the Government of 
India Act It is to continue in force for a 

pice of five years ection J cempowers the 
‘wvernment of Bengal to ditcct trial of certain 
offenders by Commissioners, appointed by that 
Government, Two of such Commissioners 
should have served for a period of three years 
ther as Sessjons Judges o: Additional Sessions 
Judges or are persons qualified to be appointed 
48 Judges of the High Court (6 4) ey can 
tak, cognizance of a case without commitment 


—— 
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(8 5), and can pass any acntence permitted 
by law (8 6) The proccdurc to be followed 
may conform as nearly as may be to the proce- 
dure providid by the Criminal Procedure 
Code (8 7) Ihc Commissioners arc given 
Wwiue powers for tender of pardon (s 8), and 
may mecive as crvidence statements made by 
persons before any Maistrate (6 9) The 
Government are givcn power to deal with 
suspects (5 11) and wide powers are givin 
for arr st without warrant (s 18) She suspects 
alc bound and can be compelled, to have 
then photographs taken, or finger impressions 
to be takcn o1 furnish specimens of ther hand 
Writings and signatures They are also 
bound to attcnd at such tymeg and placcs as 
rquind (8 16) Section 17 givc3s extensive 
powrts cf scarcl An order passid unders 11 
is habl t» be scrutimscd by two Judges (s 18), 
or susyxnied by Local Govcrnmcnot (s 19) 
Peascnskeyt und rrcestrunt and their dept ndents 
are yeas to be maintamned bv Government 
(S 2 

The Indian Finance Act — This 1- «nacted 
{VeTV Vo arto provide for ie venue alising from 
tariff incom tax and pcsta.e It is simply 
ar chootth Finance Act cf 1924 


The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act — 
dhe duty on su,ar which hitherto was 
ad valorem of 20 per cent ass ssed on a tariff 
Valuation is now converted into a spectiic 
duty ot Rs 450 eewt on 23 Dutch stundard 
and «ct Ry 400 per cwt on 23 to 8 Dutch 
standard while it remains the same tor stan- 
dards bolow Dutch & Cigantts of value 
oo hs 10800) 155 per thousand and those 
excccdipg hs 1080 per thousind are levied 
with duty of Rs 70-0 and Rs 1080 each 
Sih mixtures arc evicd With 20 pur cent duty. 


The Indian Stamp (Amendment) Act — 
Insuranc by Way of mdcumnity under the 
Workmcn s Compensation Act 15 to bc stamped 
at the rat: of one anna foresvery Re 100 payable 
&> pre nun 

The Indian Income Tax (Second Amend- 
ment) Act 3 (¢rtai officers draw then overseas 
pay m sterling from the High (Commissioner 
tor India in Jondon = this pay is able to Indian 
mcome tax It is now arianzd that such 
tai should be collucted every month by the 
authority an Indis Which pays the ofheer the 
rist of Ins pay 


The Prisons (Amendment) Act-— [he 
recom ndations by the Indian Jails Commuittec 
arc calrnd out by this Act The maasimum 
period ot solitary (or, a6 1t {» now called, cellular) 
contin ment is rcduccd from 6 to 8 months 
It cannot t combined with separate conflne- 
went go as to frolong the total period of onfine- 
ment It also poe against combination 
of any two punishmcnts 


The Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) 
Act —This Act provides for the refund of the 
cotton uss kvicd on cotton eaported from 
British India by land in case of its re-importa- 
tion anto India It is meant to cover cotton 
exported by land to Goa which 1 re-imported 
into Judi 

The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 


upplementary) Act —This Act, like the other 
rege the sawe subject, is promulgated by the 
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Governor General of India without reference 
to the L culate Assembly or the Councu 
of State It provides for appeal to the High 
Court and every sentence of death has to be 
confirmed by the High Court (s 8) ‘ection 
4 gives the power to the Local Governm nt 
to order custody in jail outside Bengal No 
writ of Habeas Corpu can be 1ssucd with ref 
rent: toany pcrson amested undir this Act 
(5 6) 

The Provident Funds Act —The cvid nt 
benefit, of provident funds are well known 
The older Acts on the subject are hereby repealed 
Section 38 of the Act protects compulsory 
deposits under the Act from attachment bv 
the Court he nest section lays down rules 
for repa\ ment of such dc posits The rights of 
nominees are n xt defined and thy power to 
make deductions out of deposits 15 di scribed 


The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) 
Aet —-Som timc ago salarics undir Rs 20 per 
month were Wholly cacmpt from attachni nt 
under a proccss from the Civil Court and «aries 
from Rs 20 to Rs 40 were hiabl to be attach d 
to the extent of ther moitns Th se limits 
were recently rascd to forty and = c«iphts 
respectively But when the decree holdct 14 a 
Co operative socutv and th judgment d htor 
a member of th society the incriascd figuics 
ite again reduccd to thir former maxamma 2¢ 
Rs 20and Rs 40r spectively 


The Religious Endowment (Amending) 
Act —Hith«rto suits under the Act could be 


fild only in District Gourts now thy can 
be filed in any Court empowered in that behalf 
by the Local Government (3 2) But thc power 
to fill up vacancks on t mpk commuittecs 
continuis to reside in Dastrit Courts only 
(s 3) 

The Salt Law Amendment Act —JThis 
Act effects an naportant administrative change 
Ihc Salt Departments m Bombav and Madras 
are no longer to bc controlled by the respective 
Loval Governm nts but by thc Guvernment 
ot India working through the (cutral Beard 
of Revenue 


The Legislative Members Exemption 
Act —Th Legislative Membcra are excused 
irom serving a3 Jurors OF assessors and they are 
not hable to be arr sted aud detained under 
crvil prouies 


The Sikh Gurdwars (Supplementary) 
Act —The Sikh Gurdhwars Act of 1925 enacted 
by the Panjab Legislative Council gave certain 
Jurisdiction to the Lahore High Court This 
jurisdiction cannot be conferred by a local 
legislature on the High Court ‘his validates 
the jurisdiction conferred on thc Lahorc High 
Court by the Punjab Act 


The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Aet —This is a protective measure carrying 
out the recommendations of the Indian Tariff 
Committee It 1s meant to protect the paper 
industry in Indsa This is done by imposing 
an import duty of one anna per pound on every 
printing paper containing less than 65 per cent 
of mechanical wood pulp and on writing paper 
of all sorts. 

The Indian Carriage of Goods by Sea 
Act.—In October 1922, an Intrnoational Confe 
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rence on Maritime Law was held at Brusscls 
at which rales were adopted for unification of 
cTtain rules relating to bills of lading Thesi 
rules are here givcn o lcgislative sanction and 
Tu cnacted as rudcs of Jaw 


The gids Amendment Act — Section 3 
ol this Act provides for appointment of officers 
to superintend the provision of opium fol 
(vovcrpment Governmcnt arc aloo given power 
to appoint officers to conduct sults (» 6) 


The Provident Funds (Amendment) Act - 
Ihis Act makes mceons que ntial verbal alt«ra 
Hh in the Wording of the main Act passed in 

aa) 


The_Indian Penal Code (Amendment) 
Act —In 1892 when the Govcrnment of Indla 
taiscd the age of consent from tin to twelve 
Vears it raid a storm of indignation throu 
out th Iength and brvadth of this vast puninaula 
In 1929 whcno the age of cons ut 18 again raised 
from twelve to fourteen no one has even 
be stirred himaif The public opinion on th 
subject has so far been materially altcred 
The age of consi nt m the case of husband 1 
Taibn(d to thirtiicn only Lhe punishment to t 
lnposed on a husband in carnally knowin: 
his wife not und r twelve vears 15 imprisonment 
for t n ycars or fine A husband fs protect: | 
from the above penalty if h has marricd hi 
wift before S ptember 23 1920 (8 4) 


The Indian Limitation (Amendment) 
Act The article oin tc rms referred only to th 
sulinary proccdure provided by s 128 (2) (f) it 
in now cxtended to suits under ordcr XXXVI! 
of the Civil Procedun Codec The period ot 
limitation under the article 13 enlarged = fron 
s1X Months tocn vVear 


The Coal Grading Board Act Tins A! 

13 meant to carry out the recommendati! 

; imade by the Indian Coal Committee for t!} 
improvement of the coal trade of the countrs 
lt starts with the mecorporation of the Coal 
Grading Board which consists of the Clit 
Mining Enginccr to the Railway Board and 
four other persons nominated by Indian Minin, 
Association Indian Mining lederation, and th 
two Chambers of Commerce in Bengal (s 3) 
The board to constituted is given the powu 
grade coll tes to revise grading and to g1:n! 
certificatcs (¢ 4) The result of such grad m 
is to be kept in a rigistir and & grade list | 
to be mamtamed which 1s to be put lished . ) 
The board can also grant export certific it 
(» 6) Which wall attract rebatcs and preftten 
from the radway companith (» &) 


The Oudh Courts (Supplementary) Act 
Lhe Judicial Commissioner « Gourt at Luckuc 
was raised to the Chief Court of Oudh, by th | 
United Provinces Act IV of 1925 The purses 
of this Act is to recognise the change ned 
in the constitution of the Court, in the sev Tl | 
Acts of the Indian Legislature 


The Criminal Tribes (Amendment) Act 
The purpose of this Act isto tighten the cont!o 
ot police over the movements of the mum! 7 
of a criminal tribe registered in one district 

; When such a member Moves from ont district 

' to another, the relevant entry with regard [0 
him in the register shall be transferred t 2) 
Superintendent of Police of the latter diett) 
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And the rules and restrictions applying to such 
imuigrating member in the former district shall 
also apply to him in the lattcr district, wherever 
such district may happcn to be 


The Cotton Transport (Amendment) Act | 


—In the year 1923, the ki gislature had pass d 
the Cotton Transports Act, unders 3, clause (1) 
of which it 18 compc tent to a Local Government 
to issue a notification prohibiting, «xcept undcr 
a license, the import ot cotton or any specific d 
kind of cotton ito a protectcd area—suth 
import may kk prohibited gencrallv by rail 
road, riverorsta  Lhis Actis enactid to enable 
the Local Government to prohibit such importa 
tion 1N any one particular method of import, 
by the addition of the words ‘‘ or by avy onc or 
more of such rout«s ’ 


The Madras, Bengal and Bombay Child 
ren (Supplementary) Act —Jhc (hildren Act 
Was passed by the Madras li gislaturc in 1920 
in Bengal in 1922 and in Bombay in 1924 
Rach of these Acts contained provisions affecting 
the appellate and re visional jurisdiction ot th 
respective High Court mcach proving = Thess 
provisions are ultra tues of the local legislature 
ag laid down by the Bombay High Court in 


Harts \ Seeretary of State (reported im the 
Bombay Law Reporter Volo» yan 241) 
the objcet of this Act isto valdate the vba 


provisions 


The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act — 
Under 6 312 of the Indian Pots Act ut 190% 
vessels Of the measurement of 200 tons and 
upwards cannot enter a port without a pilot 
Native crafts are howcver exempted from the 
ibove rule When cntcring the port of Bombay 
With the recent mmprovemcnt m the port of 
Karachi at has been tound possibly to relax 
the rule so far a5 re zards that port is concerned 
and powcr is given to the Governor Gendal 
i Council to cxcinpt the mative cratt: from 
) oe With refirence to any other port in 
India 


The Repealing and Amending Act — hs 
18 somthing like a scavenging A¢ It sweeps 
out obsokte provisions CApressions and words 
in the Acts of Indian Icgislature, which have 
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ceased to lave any operation or have become 
defunct in us¢ 


The Transfer of Property (Amendment) 
Act —Lherc «\asted an anomaly in the prow 
gions of the Transfer of Propcrty Act The 
transfir of an actionable clam whether with 
or without Moncy considcration 1 ¢ , Whether 
for mon} consideration or mcr) by way of gift 
can be Made under s 130 of the Act only on 
the exceution of an instrument Jf such 
transicr is by way of gift without any moncv 
considi ration then the provisions of s 123 
conie in, Which rcquirc that such a transfer 
could be c ffccted only by a rc aastcrcd instrument 
This conflict of provisions comes sl arzly into 
vicWw in the case of assignments of life policies 
hy Way of gifts The practice with regard to 
them has so far becn that the asvgnmcnts, 
though unregistered arc acecptcd as good 
assignment bv the msurance colupanics Tut as 
the Jaw stocd it Was Mort than doubtiul it the 
Courts could uphold that viaw = =ow howcver, 
it has been mide perf eth plan that assign- 
ments of actionable Cliims by way of gift can 
be validly made im absence of tegstcred doeu- 
mints 


The Indian Succession Act —This 18 a 
consolidating Me asurc thatis it cnacts nothing 
nw, but re-embodies the provisions of law 
ining scattcred in difftrcnt Acts mto one place 
and co ordinat( them Lhe old Suceession Act 
of 18605 apphcd to Christians alone The 
portions of it relating to probates were re enacted 
in Jes] as Probate and Adwunistration Act, 
tor the proof of willy made by all other nation- 
alits m India Ihe Parsin had thur own 
Intcstatc Succession Act of 1865, the Native 
Christians had ther Admimuistration of Estates 
Act of 1901 and Hindus had the Hindu Wills 
Act of 1870 ‘Lhe Jaw of succession as applying 
to ditlercnt Commuuities in india was hitherto 
eontaincd in 12 dithrent Acts of Icgislature 
It 1s now brought together m cne Act which 
units and conschidatcs the whole law im one 
plac It 18 always convenint and Ics con- 
fusing to xather th = mMmandatcs or law at one 
plac aostead ct Icuhing for (hem at half a- 
do7cn places 
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-Labour. 


Various causes have combined to givo added | India was represented at the Internationa! La- 


importance to the great group of human acti 
vities concentrated under the generic term of La 
bour India 1s stil] a predominantly agricul 


tura! country and More than seventy per cent ¢ 


of 1ts people are dependent on the sol tor their 
livelihood Nevertheless a process of indus 
trialisation has gone steadily torward Cal 
cutta and Bombay are gieat manufacturing 
cities Whuilst the jute mills dominate Calcutta 
and the cotton mills Bombay, there has grown 
up round these industries a substantiil body ot 
other manufactories Another considerable 
manufacturing centre has develomd at Cawn 
Pore, With cotton, wool and leather factories 
The textile industry of Bombay has overflow 
ed into the motussil and Ahmedabad and Shola 
pore afe considerable centies of manufacture 
with a lesser one at Broach In the (Central 
Provinces the cotton mills of Nagpur are famous 
throughout India The Province ot Bibar and 
Orissa ig the centre of the great coil miming 
trade, having absorbed thc bulk of the coal mines 
former! included in the Province of Bengal It 
also embraces the most remarkable example ot 
acientific industrialism in India in the works of 
the Tata Iron and Stec! Company at Jamshed 
pur, where in what was jungle fitteen vears ago 
a considerable city is springing up which will 
produce over a million tons of steel a year aad 
house subsidiary industries which combined 
with the iron and steel works will probaublv main 
tain acity of a quarter of a million in the near 
future The railway works of the North West 
ern Railway form the core of the industriailsm 
of the Punjab, where other manufactories nota 
ably cf cement, are develojing the mdustril 
expansion in Inmia miy be judgcd trom the 
number of factories coming undcr the oprraticn 
of the Indian Tactories Act of 1911 as amci ded 
by the Act of 1922, which amounted to o £85 tor 
the whole of British India during the yc. 
1928. The average daily number of pes n 
employed amounted to over a million and a 
quarter and rose from 1255 395 19 19.1 te 
1,409 173 in 19.3 At the moment f writin 
no official figures are aviulele in resycct ot 
the statistics tor the whole of i rits h India but 
it mav safely be predicted thit the number of 
sea kek at the biginning of this vou 
must very near a million wnd a half = Phe 
different Local Administrations in India ite 
now each taced With a vivid and growing in 
dustrial qucstion 


Social Consciousness. 


Side by sido with this industrialization 
there has grown an increased social consc1ous- 
ness of the responsibility of the communit+ 
towards Labour ‘he Government of India 
passed its first Factory Act in 1881 and 
amended it {in 1891. But experience showed 
that these Acts permitted con* derable 
abuses and largely as the result of the agitation 
raised by The Lames of Indi in Bombay 1n 1905 
against the excessive hours worked in the Bom 
bay textile molls inquiries were set afoot which 
resulted in the passing of a new Act which 
Hmited the hours of labour in 1011, With the 
constitution of the League of Nations, India as a 
r ry thereto became a participator in the 
decisions of the League on Labour questions 


bour Conference held in Washington in 1919 
and if pecame obligatory on her to enact legis- 
lation giving effect to the decisions of the Con- 
terence Another International Lebour Con- 
ference was held at Genoa in 1920 to consider 
a number of questions relating to seamen, such 
as the hours of labour, manning scales, accom- 
modation the provision foi finding employment 
and othercognate questions and the Third and 
Yourth Sessions of the Conference were held at 
Gentvain 1921and 1922 [he [ifth Session of 
the Conference assembled on 22nd Oct 1928 and 
dealt with only one item of :mportance—factory 
luspection ‘The Sixth Session of the Interna 
tional Labour Contcrenct was held in Geneva 
trom the 16th June to the 5th July 1924 Torty 
countries wero represented at the Conference. 
The azenda of the Confirence comprised (1) 
Development of fucities for utilsation of 
worktrs’ | isuze, (.) equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards com- 
pensition for accidents, (3) Weekly suspenvon 
of work for twunty-four hours in glass manu- 
facturing processcs where tank furnaces are 
wed and (4) night work wm bakeries The 
Sevinth Sessinis was h ld at Geneva on the 
21st May 1925 Ihe a endaconsisted of four 
items— 1) the report by the Durector of thi 
Internationnl Jabour Office (2) equality of 
treatment for natronzl and foreign workers as 
Tegards comyensation for accidents (%)+ eekly 
suspcnsion of ork for 24 hours in glass ma 
nufacturing proccsss where tinh furnaces are 
used and (4) mgtt work in baherics Indit 
wis reprostntcd at vl cr these Conlerenccs 
In 1922 India was admitted as one of the cight 
countries of industrial importance after pro 
tracted examination of the grounds of her 
cliim by experts appointed bv the League ot 
Niufions India thurefore assumes responsi 
bility for giving effect to the decisions of these 
Conferences ‘here has been a considerable 
extension of what is known as Welfare Work 
and although this sofar depends on theindividual 
activities of emplovers of labour, the work 13 
progressing woll lurthcr thers is the nascent 
{rade Union Movement in India This move 
mcnot lies rather More on the surface than in 
decp roots but it flares up in times of labour 
unrest and 38 nominally at all events focusse | 
in Ihe 1] India Trade Union Congiess The 
trequency of atrikes, and the lack of any means 
to hasten a solution have given rise to careful 
investigation of the possibility of establishing 
Pouuds of Conuhation and Arbitration Sh 
increase of industrial unrest in the winter (1 
192) 21 led to the stimulation of public Inter st 
in labour questions Jhe fact that several ! 
the morc prctracted strikes occurred in publi 
utility s rviccs strengthened the demand thit 
some Cfforts sbould be mide towards a soluticn 
tthe probhm In neariv every strike or loch 
out «funy ortance which fias occuried in the he 
five ycara there has been vfairly et1¢o2 dcman 
Irom some section of the public for reic rence | 
the points at issue to arbitration ‘The la 
tow seals have therefore acn a remarkal! 
(hange in the attitude of the State and the com 
munity towards Labour, which under the mo! 
democratic constitution which now obtains 
assured of a hearing in the Legislatures 


Yndustrial Safety and Inspection. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 


The conditions of factory labour uatil 1918 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act 
of 1891, as amended in 1881. The chief pro- 

slons of the amended Act were Local Gov- 
ernmente Were empowered to appoint fnapec- 
tore of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day 
stoppage of work was prescribed in all fac- 
tories, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
hibited, subject to certain exceptions. The 
hours of employment for women were limited 
Ww 11, witb intervals of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half; their employment 
between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m, was prohibited, 
as a general rule, except in factories worked 
by shifts. The hours of work for children 
(defined as persons below the age of 14) were 
limited to seven, and their employment at 
night time wae forbidden; children below the 
nge of nine were not to be employed. Pro- 
vision was made for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rulea as to water 
eupply, ventilation, the prevention of over- 
crowding, etc. 


Hours Fired. 


The next Factory Act was finally passed 
into law as Act XII of 1911. 


The new Act extended the definition of 
“factory’”’ so as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months in the year; 
shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women, may be employ- 
ed, and further restricted the employment of 
women by nalght by allowing it only in the 
case of cotton-ginning and pressing factories. 
It also contained a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera- 
tives, making inspection more effective, and 
securing generally the better administration 
of the Act. The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable only 
to tertile factories. The report of the Factory 

on showed that exceasive hours were 
not worked except in textile factories. The 
Act for the first time applied a statutory res- 
triction to the hours of employment of aduit 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions. “no person shall be employed 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours in any one day.” It is also provided 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and that (subject to ecrtain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
a.m. or 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children}. 


The Act of 1022. 


The acceptance by India of her obligation 
under the International Labour Conference of 
Washington in 1919 necessitated the further 
amendment of the Factory Act in 1922, The 
Act of 1922 was further amended in 1923. The 
principal object of the Amending Act of 1923 


was the removal of a difficulty which had 
arisen in connexion with the law relating ta 
weekly noliday. 


In the following pages it is intended to give 
the present law on the subject by combining 
the Act of 1911 with that of 1922 and the 
Amending Act of 1923. The Amended Act 
of 1922 came into force on 1st July 1922, and 
it extends to the whole of British India, in- 
cluding British Baluchistan and the Sonthal 
Parganas. 

Hours of Employment. 


Rest periods in factories.—In every fac- 
tory there shall be fixed,— 


(2) for each person employed on cach work- 
ing day— 


(i) at intervals not exceeding six hours, 
periods of rest of not less than one 
hour, or 


(is) at the request of the employees 
concerned, periods of rest of not less 
than half an hour each co arranged 
that, for each period of six hours’ work 
done, there shall be periods of rest of 
not less than one hour’s duration in all, 
and that no person shall work for more 
than five hours continuously, and 


(8) for each child working more than five 
and a half hours in any day, a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour. 


(2) The period of rest under clause (b) shall be 
80 fixed that no such child shall be requirad to 
work continuously for more than four hours 


Weekly Holiday —(i) No person shall le 

employed in any factory on a Sunday, unless— 

(a) he has had, or will have, a holiday for 

a whole day on one of the three days im- 

Mediately preceding or succeeding the 

Sunday, and 

(b) the manager of the factory has previous 

to the Sunday or the substituted day, 

whichever 1s earlier, given notice to the 

Inspector of his intention so to employ 

the said person and of the day which js 

to be substituted and has at the same time 

affixed a notice to the same effect in the 
place mentioned in section 36. 

Provided that no such substitution shal! be 
made as will result in any person working for 
more than ten consecutive days without a holi- 
day for a whole day. 


(2) Where in accordance with the provisions 
of sub-section (1) any person is employed ona 
sunday in consequence of his having had a 
holiday on one of the three days preceding that 
Sunday, that Sunday shall, for the diol of 
calcilating the weekly hours of work of such 

rson, be deemed to be included in the preced- 
ng week. 

Employment of Children.—With respect 
to the employment of children in factories the 
following provisions shall apply :— 

(a) no child shall be employed in any fac- 


tory uniess he is in posseasion of a certi- 
ficate granted under section 7 or section 
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8 showing that he is not lessthan twelve 
years of age and is fit for employment 
in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token 
giving reference to such certificate , 


(5) no child shall be employe in any fac- 
tory before half-past five o'clock in the 
Morning or after seven o'clock in the 
evening , 


(ec) no child shal! be employed in any fac 
at for more than six hours in any one 
ay. 
Employment of Women —With respect to 
the employment of women in factories the 
following provisions shall apply — 


(a) no Woman shall be employed in any fac 
tory before half past five o’clock in the 
Morning or after seven o'clock In the 
evening, 


(b) no woman shal! be employed in any fac 
tory for more than eleven bours 1n any 
one day 


Prohibition of Employment of Persons 
in two Factomes on Same Day —No person 
shan employ, or permit to be employed, in any 
factory any woman or child or save In such cir 
cumstances a8 may be prescribed, any other 
person whom he knows, or has reason to believe 
to have already been employed on the same 
day in any of the factory. 


Hours of Employment to be fixed —The 
manager of a tactory shall fix specified hours for 
the employment of each person empioyed in 
such factory, and no person shall be employed 
except during such hours 


Limitation of Working Hours per Week 
—No person shal! be employed in a factory for 
Yaore than sixty hotrs in any one week 


Limitation of Working Hours per Day 
—No person shall be employed in any factory 
for more than eleven hours in any one day. 


Exceptions. 
Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Government 


(a) that any class of work in a factory 1s 
in the nature of preparatory or comple- 
mentary work which must necessarily 
be carried on outside the fimits laid down 
for the general working of the factory, 
or 


(b) that the work of any class of workers 
is essentially intermittent , or 


(c) that there is in any class of factories 
any work which necessitates continuous 
production for technical reasons , or 


(d) that any class of factories supplies the 
public with articles of prime necessity 
ei must be made or supplied every 

¥,or 


(e) that in any class of factories the work 

performed by the exigencies of the trade 
or by ite nature, cannot be carried on 
except at stated seasons or at times de- 
pendent on the irregular action of natu- 
val forces; 


Labour, 


the Local Government may, subject to the con- 
trol of the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the local official Gazette, exempt 
on such conditions, if any, as jt may impose. 


The system of inspection is being steadily im- 
proved by the appointment of more whole-time 
inspectors with good technica! qualifications in 
the principal industria] centres The principle 
of appouneng women as factory Ins 
has already been accepted by the Government 
of Bombay and a beginning was made in the 
year 1924 by the appomtment of Dr Tehmina 
I H Cama as a whole time Inspectreas of 
Factories 


The es perience of the Jast three years Indicates 
that the Indsan Factomes Act of 1911, as amended 
b Act Il of 1922 has worked smoothly on the 
whole and that the main principles followed 
In 1922 command general acceptance The 
Government of India do not propose therefore, 
to modify any of the main prinuiples of the Act 
But administrative difficulties have arisen in 
connexion with some sections of the Act, one 
such difficulty relates to section 21 which pro 
vides for intervals of rest In practice 1t has 
proved difhcult to enforce the provisions of 
this section in some industries Local Govern- 
menta were asked in June 1923 to consider a 
Mares solution of the difficulty and to bring 
o the notice of the Government of India any 
difficulties which might have arisen in connexion 
with other provisions On receipt of their 
replies a conference of ‘Chief Inspectors of 
Tactones was convened , this met in Simla in 
August 1924, and was attended by the officers 
at the head of the inspection staif in every pro- 
vince but one ‘The Act was examined in detail 
in the hght of the crituisms received and the 
Conference recommended a number of altera- 
tions designed by allowing greater elasticity 
in some directions and by increasing control 
m others, to make for smoother working The 
Government of India have therefore drafted 
a new Bill further to amend IJhe Indian | a- 
tories Act of 1911 The main object or this 
Bill 15 to amend the existing law with regard to 
rest periods in such a manner as to make the 
application of the principle ot allowing two rest 
periods of half an hour each instead of one rest 

riod of a full hour more elastic in operation 

ight emplovment of women jis to be made 
permissible in fish curmg and canning factories 
and it is further proposed that provision should 
Lapperttg for the regulation of temperatures 10 
a 


The Government of India have repealed the 
Workmen 8 Breach of Contract Act of 1859 with 
effect from ist April 1924 


The Government of India have also decided 
to repeal the Workmen's Breach of Contract 
Act of 1859 with effect from lst April 1924 


The Indian Mines Act 1923 —The Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, received the assent of the Gover- 
nor General on the 23rd February 1928, It 
extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, 
and comes into force on the first day of July 
1924. By this Act the definition of a mine was 
made clear,and the weekly hours of employment 
were limited to 60 hours for work above ground 
and 54 hours for work below ground. 


Industrial Dis putes 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


Tn most industrial centres in India th. question 
of proper and adequate housing ws engaging 
the attention of all public bodics and govern 
Inents to an increasing extent Cmployers 
themselves are becoming increasingly live to 
this burning question and whenever finances 
permit tenements are constructed for the housing 
of the workmen In cases where housing 1s 
provided the amounts charged tor rent are just 
sufficient to cover the mterest charges on the 
capital outlay In Bombay Citv where the 
housing question was one of great difficulty a 
few Meas ago, the City Improvemcnt Trust and 
the Development Directorate of the Government 
ot Bombay hive done much useful work in 
endeavouring to solve the problen. The scheme 
originally outlined by the Devclopment Direc 
torate for Industrial Housing aimed at a con 
struction prouramme of 50 000 tencments pro 
viding accommodation for a quarter iullion 
people and to be completed within a period 
of cizght years This schcme wis conecived 
10 the boom period when labour conditions in 
Bomlayv were erebibly abnormal By the end 
ot Decembir 192) the Déirettorate had 16 44 
tenements completely 1¢idy for occupation out 
of whiah 3780 were ket Lhe total numter 
of chawls completely ready at the time when 
this section wis compiled was 207 Govern 
ment have de ided that unt! the tenements 
now provided are fully occupiel no additional 
and 15 fo be taken up for Industral Housing 


and that no new schemes are to be embarked 
upon without Government approval 

ihe average economic rent of the chawls 
works out at Rs 16 per month per tenement 
All the tenements are now provided with 
Nahans Ihe rents fixed for the present, per 
month for each tenement, vary from Rs 680 
at Worl to Rs 1080 at DeLisle Road On 
this basix there 1s an annual loss of Rs 15} lakhs 
and this 1» being met from the cotton cess. 

ihe Uity Linprovement Jrust in Bombay have 
also made very good progress in the direction 
cf providing industrial housing The Trust 
hid a total number of 8 364 tenements readv at 
the end of December 1925 out of which 8,242 
t memerts were let tor living purposes, 128 as 
shops 9 as godowns anu 18 as schools 40 
tenements were reserved for occupation by 
Muccadims tor ofhces and stores, and as 
Supermtendents Quarters The floor area ot 
each tcnement inclusive of a small verandah 
varicd from 120 squire feet to 176 square feet 
hut the majority ct the tenc ments were provided 
with the ma\ mum floor space allowed The 
Werige rent for a tenement in an Improvement 
Trust (haw! works out at By a 1 but the actual 
rents viry from Ks 3120to Rs 1050 The 
miuviunum permissible population m adults for 
i total ot 8 242 tenements hay been fixed at 
6091 Lhe actual population living in these 
tencment. at the end of the year 1925 was 
28 137 or 20 vdd When equalised to adults 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Complte statisti. in connexion with 
Industrial Disputes are now avilable for the 
whole of India [he incrcasing importance 
that is bemg attached to the weapon of trike 
by the workmen in th: countrv may be gathered 
from the figures given below in respect of the 
industrial disputes im British India for which 
statistics have been collected tor the vear 1924 
This was one of the worst years in the history 
of Industrial relations In the country The 
number of disputes reporte] was 133 as against 
214 m the preceiing year The number of 
workers involved in these disputes was 312,462 
ind the number of working days lost amounted 
to 6,730918 The corresponding figures tor 








1923 were 231 U8. aud v9 Nal 704 = Lhe increase 
1s due entirely to the strike m the Bombay 
Cotton Mills in the first quarter of the year which 
accounts for the loss of about 7,000,000 wor 
days Of the strikes reported, only one 
wore succes ful in whole or in part This re 
presents a shighti, higher proportion of success- 
tul strike. than in the preceding years, when 
only o3 strikes of the 214 reported achieved 
uny measure ot success The following table 
shows (1) the number of disputes (2) the 
number of workpeople affected, and (3) the 
numler ot working davs lost on account of 
Industrial disputes in the different Provinces 
of British India during the year 1924 —~ 











Number of Number of Number of 
Province Disputes Workpeople Working Days 
Involy Jost 

55 86,608 477,427 
Beta) 51 179,043 7,559,820 
Madras 16 10,987 50,542 
Central Provinces and Berar 3 9,833 368,687 
ae eee |e 
Sine 3 19,000 129,400 
British India 133 «818,462 8,780,018 
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; ae tolow ins tabl shows the data given above rechhasified according to difforent classe» of 
ndustries — 


a ee ee dee 








Number of Number of Number of 
Class of Industry Disputes Workpeople W Sati Days 
Iavolved los 
Ootton Mills 5) 200,847 8,111,402 
saeag Wor ne et 
orks 8 , y 
Jute Presses 1 188 3,770 
Dock Workers and Laboureis 16 900 105,500 
Oil Works 2 1,030 | 
Printing Works 4 956 11,145 
Raltways (Workshops an1 Staff) 4 2,977 27,676 
Paper Mills 1 6 
Municipal Workers 11 8714 6,608 
Miscellaneous 22 | 11 240 58,738 
All Industries 133 812 462 8 730,918 


The next two tit] s show the cauxs of disputes }y Provin cs and Clanses of Industries 


Ca 3 of Dag tes ty Provinces 


———— ——S ———_ ES Si STS 

















Per | Leive 
Province Pay Bonus sonnel vod | Others 
' | Houm |! 
Bengal | 28 1 Ls pe 17 
Bombay | 18 3 1s 2 10 
Madras 7 1 8 
Central Provinces and Berar 1 2 
United Provinces | 1 1 1 l 
Bihar and Orissa 1 
Burma 2 l 
British India | | 37 
Causes of Dt putes | Classes of In tustiies 
| Per leave 
Class of Industry Pas Bonus sonnel and | Other 
| Hout e 
ee ae | _ 
{ 
} 
Cotton Mills | 20 r 7. i 4 9 
ngineering Works i 4 
g Wor 6 l | ] 
Jute Presses | 1 
Dock Werkets and Labourers 1 i 3 
Oil Works. | 1 1 
Works 8 1 
Ballwars (* orkshops and Staff) : 1 é 
Pi aaa : 
US 2, a 3 i 0 
All Industries .. 63 | 7 | 32 | 4 87 
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on following tables show the 1<sulta of the disput in the same way as in the two preceding 


tubles — 


Fes lt ly Province ¢ 











ie 








Province Successful ¥ artralls In Progress 
| Suece ful , su cessful 
eed a or a 
Bengal 8 | 11 3h 
Bombay 11 3) 
Madras 3 ) 8 
Central Provinces and Berar 2 1 
United Provinces 4 
Bihar and Orissa ] 
Burm. | 3 
British India 2 21 | 88 | 1 
Jesuls y Classes of Inne tr es 
Class of Industry Su cessful Pititn ! Ta In Progress 
Succes tul su cewsrul 

Cotton Mills | (s A() 1 
Jute Mills } 16 
¥ ngineering Works ke v 3 
Jute Presses 1 
Deck Workers and Labourers ro 3 
il Works 1 1 
Printing Works S 1 1 
Railways (Worksliops and Staft) 1 
Paper Mills 1 
Municipal Vi orkers 4 1 6 

laneous R) lo 
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All Industries 


During the last three years the Cotton Vill 
Industry im the Bombay Presidency hay puf 
tered trom three big genetal strikes each of which 
has lasted for muit than two months 


The general strike in Ahmedabad which 
vitected 36 out of 61 cotton inti in tht jocility 
commence 1 on the Ist of April 1923 wd con 
tinued tiH the 4th June 1923 Ihe l1easona ot 
the strike, were (1) the announcenicnt that the 
millowners in Ahmedisbad woull reluce wager 
hy 20 per cent with effect trom Ist Apml 1923 
and (2) the alleged non payment by many mills 
of the bonus on the pre ie terms agreed on by 
arbitrators to whom a settlement of this question 
was referred The number of workpeople altect 
ed was 43,118 and the total time loss amounted 
to 2,370,988 workmg days This strike lasted 
for 64 days the men were almost completely 
deteated and on the 4th June a compromise 
was arrived at by the terms of which (1) wages 
were to be reduced by ny al cent inetaad of 
by 20 per cent and he 
laterpretetion of the bonus award was to 
be referred to arbitration ‘Lhe Prealdent 
ot Millowners’ n also gave aD 
og 
lor et least aix months from the date of the 


16 question of the. 


Lhe second big dispute mm the Presidency was 
the general strike in the cotton milis in 
Bombay City at the beginning o: the year 
1924 Jt hilits origin in the no bonus decision 
of the Millownetrs in Bombay The men had 
men pil + tonus regularly for five years and 
had come to regard its payment as an annual 
affar Inviw of it rgulirity it also came to 
be considen 1 a» defcrred pay The bonus was 
Usually pad in the middle of January in each 
year along with the pay duc ior the month of 
Decembr When the bonu. was not paid at 
Pay tlinc in January the operatives of one mul! 

emank 1 the payment of bonus on the 17th 
Januarv aul on ity being refu ed went on strike 
The otrike te Ver soon spread and in about a 
week almost all cotton mills in Bombay had to 
close down On the 22nd tebruary 1924, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay appointed 
a Committee of Unquiry with the Hon Bir 
Norman Micleod Kt, Chief Justice of the High 
Court in Bombay, as Chairman to enqutre into 
the dispute The terms of reference were {i} 


; f0 consider the nature and basis of the bonus 


Uramce that wages would not be reduced again | 


which was granted to the emvloyees in the cotton 
mills of Bombay since 191) and to declare 
whether the emplojees established any enforce 

able claim piabarrsl les 1 or equitable, and 
(2) to enquite into the te made in each year 
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since 1917 with 4 View to comparing these pro- 
fits with the profits made in the year 1923 and to 
report on the contention of the muilowners 
that the grunt of a bonus ouch w Was given in 
previou veirs was not justified by the profit 

of the mill industry ay a whole in 1923) The 
findings of the Comnuttec on these points were 
submitted to Government on the 11th March and 
were (1) that the nuli workc rs had not establish 

ed any cnoforeetbk claim customary legal or 
equitable to the piyment innuilv of a bonns 
and ¢2) thit the re nits of the working of the 
mill industry ax 1 whole for the ycar 1923 were 
such as to ju tity the contention of the mul 

owners that the prefit. dif not admit of the 
paynient of 1 bonu = = The strike however did 
not termimate til! the 2oth March when work 
wasresumed in almo talith millxalthou.h with 
considerably reduced stiff duc to the fi { that 
there was an almo t @ neral exodus of aH up 
country worker to their humcs before the trike 
cnded 


The third and perhaps the lirgest of all in 
dustrial disputes in India was the general 
strike im the cotton mills in Bombay City 
and Kurla at the end of the year 19.5 = Lhits 
strike had its orizin in the decmion rrived at 
by the Bombay VMillowners 4s cqiaticn in July 
1920 to reduce the wi.es of all work; ple in 
the mills affliated to the Associition 14 cleven 
ind % half per cent with elfe t trom the lst 
september 192> {he millowners stite 1 that 
they were force! to reluce Wages on = count of 
the severe ind unpre elented depression whi h 
had overtaken the cotton mill Industry im India 
during the veir 192> on account of (1) bizh 
prices rulin, fcr cottun (2) increase | costs of 
production due principally to the high standard 
ot wages paid tu workpeuyle ind gercrilly to 
mcreied prices of coil and stores an! heivier 
interest charges, (3) Japinese competition 
(4) the mamtenance of an excise duts of three 
and a halt per cent on cotton manutactures 
and (5) unprecedented accumulation-~ of cloth 
and yarn due tu the demand tor cloth not heep 
ing pace with production Several representa 
tions were made to the Government of India 
urging them to abolish the Lactse Duty entirely 
o1, alternatively, to suspend the collection of 
this duty for the remaimder of the current finan 
cial year The millowners maintained that the 
nov collection of the duty would afford relief 
to the industry to the extent of nearly a crore 
of ru which would help to tide over an 
exceptionally critica! period Proposals were 
also put before Government to afford protection 
to the industry either by increasing the import 
duty on Japanese cotton manufactures an | /or 
by the levy of an ae oat duty on raw cotton 
fee y Japan in India His Excellency 

Viceroy in his reply to che address presented 
to him by a joint ag ret of the Bombay 
and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associations, 
said that it was impossible to remove the excise 
duty in the middle of the financial year before 
the commitments and the prospects of the next 
yout were fully known, and that it would only 

i the tume of the next budget that the situa- 
tion could be thoroughly reviewed and a proper 
estimate formed His Excellency pointed out 
(1) that the remission of Provincial Contribu- 
tiona to the Centra] Lxchequer waa the first 
charge on the consideration of the Government 
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of India (2) thit the position of the industry 
could not be considered at that juncture as so 
exceedingly critical w to justit, the abolishing 
of the dut\ and (3) that the duty would be 
abolished as soon a8 financial considerations 
permitted 


The mullowneis state 1 that in siew of the very 
upsatifictory reply received from Government 
to their virious representations regarding the 
wbolashing of the Lxcise Duty they had no other 
alternitive left open to them except to call on 
the worhpeople lo share the burden of the bad 
and difficult times through which the industry 
was jassing and to constut to a wage cut In 
then eirnings 


Lhe workpet opie reiuse l to igree to anv reduc 
tion in thar carnings = they stite 1] (1) that 
thev oltame 1 the merase srantel to thei 
In the shaizpe of dearness allow ances in their pre 
War wines as the result of several hurd and 
Hitter struziie during whih they lost very 
beavily owing to lows of wa es for the periods 
tor which they were on strike (2) that the pre 
sont rites of Wizes recetne! by them were in 
suthaient ft)» provide for 1 decent standard ot 
livin. and ( ) thit the Maillowners ought to 
h ld an enquiry with a view to effecting 1 
decrcisc in the costs of production by retrench 
ment im ather duectiom Labour leaders 
itter Consulting the workpoople offered to meet 
the milowners half way Jy aprceang to follow 
the cximyle of Pancashire ind to work shorter 
hours with a vicw tole ching the cvikly of over 
pr du tion JYhe millowners contended that 
i t)é¢ workin, hours were reduced by one days 
W rh im i weck the wages of the workmen would 
be reduced by 164 per cent iustead of by 11} 
per cent w propused by the ownerk and that 
the ,royosal tor gomz on short time was not 
fersille ip view of the fact that the cost of pro 
du ‘tion woull go up Ly five eighths of an anni 
per J} ot doth which would only resalt m still 
further incre wing th¢ prices of Cloth tad making 
It more difficult to sell the products of the mull 
in the home market against competitive Tapane-c 
goods Ihe millowners theretore adhered to 
their decision to cut wagex and the men went out 
on strike 


As 1s usual with strikes im India, uo warnlmg 
was given of the threatened strke 44,240 
workpeoy le fiom 15 mills suddenly downed tools 
on the loth September and bv the 2nd of October 
there was a complete stoppage of work in all 
the mills in the uty Lhe two cotton mills at 
Kurla, employing a totul number of 4,600 work 
people and which are usually the last to be 
affected by a strike in the Bombay mills were 
also compelled to close down on the 6th October 
Ihe total number of workpeople involved in 
the general strike therefore amounted to 151,986 


His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
took 4 considerable interest in the progress 0! 
the strike and he did his utmost not only to 
prevent the strike Lut also to bring it to an ear!) 
termination once it had started Several meet 
ings were arranged between the owners and the 
lepresentatives of the men, and His Exeelleny 
received vent deputations from time (0 
time from both parties with a view to formulut 
ing some basis for a compromise. Several dis 
cussions also took place on the subject in the 
Legislative Assembly and in the Bombay Legisla- 
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tive Council The only point on which there 
appeared to be a general unanimity was the 
immediate suspension of the Eacise Duty His 
Fxeellency the Governor and the Government 
of Bombay made several representations to 
the Government of India to suspend the duty 
and the Press mm India constantly demanded 
its total abolition Both the parties to the 
dispute remained quite firm 3n the respective 
standpomts which they hid taken up and the 
strike dragged on till the end of Noveml er 
when, at length His BKxcellency the Viceroy 
suspended the collection of the Lacise Duty 
with effect from the Ist December 1920 by 
Special Ordinance 


In view of the 1eperted assurinces given by 
the Bombiy Millowners Associition that the 
old rates of wages would he restored in the event 
of the Lacie Duty temg removed the strike 
virtually endel as soon asthe Ordinance wis 
published Ihe mulls started ther engines from 
the 3rd December onwirds according a3 
sufficient numbers of work; eople offcred them 
eelyes for employment but the stmke ¢innot 
be com=idered to hive terminatei on thit dite 
in view of the umost complete exodus of up 
country workers to their hom«s On the 7th 
December onlv 43584 or neirly 30 per cent 
of the workpeople had returned to work and on 
the 15th December 88 385 or neirly 60 per cent 
{he total numl er of working days lost as 1 result 
of the strike amounted tu nearly eleven millions 
It the average daily carnings of all workpeople 
in the mills in Bomb vy (itv Letahen as Re 14 2 
according to the figure publivhed by the bombay 
Labour Ofhce in its second Keport on an J nquiry 
into Wages and Hours of ] about m the Cottou 
Mill Industry in the Bombay Presidency im 
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August 1923 the workpeople lost 139 lakhs of 
rupees in wages during this strike 


When the Bombay Muillowners Assjociation 
published their first notice im July 1925 intimat- 
ing the proposed «ut m wages with effect from 
the 1st Sey tem! cr 1925 several Labour leaders 
in Lombiy City combined themselves into 4 
Commitite under the name of The Bombay 
Jextile Workers Deputation § On the actual 
Cutbreik of the strike this Committee renamed 
itself Ihe Committee of Assistance to the 
Textile Workers with Mr N Wo Josht MTA, 
wChanmanand Mr R R Bahhale as Secretary 
lhe Committee consisted of representatives ot 
almost all [ride { non and labour organisations 
in Bombay City Ihe most important work 
done by the (Committee was the organisation 
of Relief Work A hehet Fund was opened 
ind reliet was given in the form of rations of 
trign and free passiges to their homes to all 
cotton mul workers who asked for assistance 
Fightecn reliet centre were established in dif 
ferent y ut. of Boml w City and hurly The 
totil nurnter ct peoyle to whom rations were 
suy phel durmz the wheie yertiod of the strike 
amounted to 124 (38 ind the numler of days 
lor which ratiung were supplied amounted to 
newly equarterof imuillion The actual number 
of different individtils who received assistance 
wmounted to over 20000 Lhe total sum con- 
tuibuted to thr Rehet Fund amounted to 
Ks 429082 5 10 vut of which the International 
Tederition of Iride Union at Amsterdam gave 
Rs 2483685 in seven sepirite instalments 
mounting to + 18%) anc tie International 
Tederatton of Textile Workers Associitions 
rue subscriked Ks 5416 m three instal 
ments 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Of recent years much attention has becn 
paid to the settlement ot mdustrial disputes 
The baffling character ot such disputes 138 that 
they are so often sporadic, breaking out without 
Warning, grievances being formulated aiter 
striking instead of betore When such strikes 
occur there is no organised body of workers 
with whom to negotiate. The (rovernment at 
Bengal took the leading part and in March 1921 
appointed a committce which lailstr on the 
value of Works Committecs and favoured the 
Institutien of Conciliation Court. to deal with | 
disputes in public utility services It also, 


favournc the appcintment of a panel on which 
the Local (rovernment coull draw when con 
stituting 4 Boari to enquire 1nto)—= any dispute 
The Bombiy Government which bid already 
explored the ground initormully appoimted a 
vuilir committee in November 1921) which re- 
r rtcdindebruary 1922) Athi Comnnittee sur- 
vised the pout on in some det ul and its report 
constitutes the most recent contribution to the 
di cu 20n its meomm nditien ire summarised 
Lclow because the v reflect the existing situation 
and are wppl cal Je with modificitions to suit local 
con litions, to most industriil centres in India, 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES COMMITTEE. 


The Industrial Situation —Industry in 
the Bombay Presidency is muinly coniinel to 
the three centre. of Bombay, Ahmedabad 
ind Sholapur with a factory population of some 
200,000, 55,000 and 20,000, respectively 


Of the workers of Ahmedabad and Sholapur, 
44,000 and 20,000, respectively, are dependent 
on the textile trade Those in Bombay may be | 
divided Into— 


(3) Gas and electric light workers, munici- 
pa! employees, Mint and Government 
Press workers, customs postal, telegraph 
and telephone employces and interior 
Government emplovees generally. 


The Operatives —The general body of this 
working population was accurately described 
by Mr C N Wadia, CLE, in 1919, as “agri 
culturists first and agricuiturists last’ They 


| come to Bombay-~as a rule withont thelr fami- 


(1) Textile operatives 


(2) Transportation service workers (includ- 
Jng Railways and Docks). 


hes—and work till they have funds enough to 
return to their Villages In the textile trade 
and amongst the generai labourers almost all the 
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operatives, except the “‘ jobbers’ and gangmen 


Labour. 


ihe evolution of any means of preventing 


are of this migratory class These remarks | or adjusting atriken and trade disputes in such 


apply with almost equal force to the industria! 
population of Ahmedabad and Sholapar = In 
the workshop and in sem)-clerical employment 
where skill or some education is required, there 
is however being formed a more permanent 
class of workmen who can almost speak of Bom 
bay as their home The standard of literacy 
is exceedingly low, not more than five per cent 
of the operatives class being able to read and 
write their own Vernaculars. 


Characteristics of Strikes —Certain cha: 
ervey are common to most of these 
atr — 


a) The frequency of the strike without 
notice. 


(6) The absence of any ciearly-defined griev- 
ance before striking 


(c) The multipliaty and sometimes the 
extravagance of the claims put forward 
after the strike has begun. 


(d) The absence of any effective organisa 
tion (except perhaps at Ahmedabad) to 
formulate the claims of the operatives 
and to secure respect for any settlement 
which may be made. 


(¢) The increasing solidarity of employers 
and employed and the capacity of the 
operatives to remain on strike for con- 
sideral le perious despite the lack of any 
Visible organisation. 


The Prevention of Strikes —Among-t 
the employer. of labour there are strong organi 
sitions and the pre.ent tendency 1s for them 
to become more and more representative; but 
employer.’ asociations have not yet cvolved 
any standard scale, of wages and individual 
employers are usually ignorant of how their 
fates compare with the wages given by others. 
The uncorrelated raising of wages In one factorv 
is almost invariably seized upon as a grievance 
in other factories of the exme Claas, and instances 
of strikes caused in this way are within the me- 
mory of all. The attempts made to standardise 
wages on a definite principle have hitherto 
been largely ineffective. 


Trade Unions —Amongst this heterogeneous 
labour force, there havein Bombay and Ahineda- 
bad, gradually developed the beginnings of a 
Trade Union movement In most cases the 
Unions are little more than strike commuittecs | 
consisting of a few officers and perhaps a few 
paying Members around whom the rest rally in 
times of trouble After work 18 resumed the 
union dwindles, and in most cases disappears. 
According to data published by the Labour office, 
Bombay, in the Labour , the number and | 
membership of trade unions known to beactually | 
in existence in the Bombay Presidency for the | 
quarter ending September 124 wereas follows.— | 
Bombay Cityand Island 8 unions witha mem- 
bership of 21,859: Ahmedabad 7 unions with 
a inembershipof 17,200; and in other parte of the 
Presidency 6 unions with 8,383 members. The | 
totals for the Pre idency were, therefore, 2: unions 
with 47,242 members in September 1924 
es compared with 19 unionsand 41,646 members 
in September 1923, 


a floating and illiterate body, lacking any homo- 
geneity, 1s exceedingly difficult and we put for- 
Ward such recommendations a8 we make with 
tull recognition of their indecisive character 
In the forefront of these recommendations we 
place a wise and statesmanlike attitude towards 
the nascent Trade Union movement. 


We are fully aware that the early days of a 
Trade Union movement are often tull of 
difficulty. Strike committees arise calling them- 
selves YIrade Unions and demanding the 
privileges of Trade Unions without any means 
ot discharging the responsibilities thereot 
Sympathetic triends unconnected with the 
industry or any industry, and consequentiy 
knowing nothing of tho special difficulties 
involved, apring into notoricty Strike leaders 
appear claiming the right to bargain but 
with no powcr to make the bargain respected. 
But these are the grow)ng pains of Trade Uani- 
onism, !t ig far better to treat than to inflame 
them We therfore e\press the very sincere 
hope that there will be, neither on the part of 
the state, nor of industry, an} hostilitv to the 
free evolution of the Trade Union movement, 


As s00n a8 a genuine Trade Union organisation 
emerges it should be officially recognised as the 
channel of communication between employers 
andemploved Weare strongly in favour of the 
compulsory registration of Trade Unions under a 
broad and generous Act, Such regietration 
should ensute at least strict adherence to the 
elements essential to any substantial association 
of a definite code of rules, regular office bearcis 
properly elected and an accurate register of 
subscribing members But we are astrongiv 
opposed to conferring on Trade Unions any spe- 
Glial privileges outside the ordinary law of the 
land or, on the other hand, any special respon- 
Sibilitics 


Most of our witnesses have agreed that Works 
Committees promise to discount that absence 
of personal relationship between operatives and 
employers, which is inevitable in large factories 
owing to the numbrrs of the men employed. We 
also agree that they may have an educative 
Value among the operatives themselves. 


Welfare Work —Next to Works Com- 
mittees we place the large grour of se Praaie 
activities Known as Welfare Work ere we 
wish to muke an explanation We were great] 
jmpressed by the evidence which declined to 
accept the term “‘ Welfare ” as accuratels 
defining these energies and classed them as 
*‘ aficiency ’’ work, because they had such a 
direct reaction on the physical contentment and 
efficiency of the operatives, that economically 
they justified the expenditure thereon. 


The Settlement of Industria) Disputes. — 
So far we have devoted our attention to a con- 
sideration of the means which will contribute 
to the prevention of industrial disputes; It 
remains to suggest the methods of settlement, 
when such disputes either develop irreconcilable 
differences between capital and labour or elas be- 
come a Incnace to the community, 


There are some who hold that the State has 


no right to intervene in industrial disputes, To 
that position we cannot subscribe, 


T'rade Disputes Legislation 


But we are agreed that no outside agency, and 
in particular the agency of the State, should be 
used until all other means have been employed 
and failed, or unless it is invited by one or 
other of the parties to the dispute, or unless the 
situation is such that peace, order and good 
government are prejudiced If such conditions 
should arise, then there should be formed an 
Industrial Court of Inquiry, to be followed, 
if necessary, by an Industrial Court of Con 
cihation We deliberately place the function 
of inquiry first and separate from the role of 
conciliation, for wo desire to avoid the facile 
opportunism which seeks to patch op an 
industrial dispute by proposing a compromise 
between the views of the two parties without | 
going down to the economic principlts which 
are at stake 


Constitution of the Court—The con 
stitution of the Court should be as follows — 


(a) A chairman sclected bt the members of | 


the Court from a pane! niaintained in$1° 
Labour Office 

(b) Three members representing the cm 
ployers in the industry concerned , 


(c) Three members representing the oper 
ativces in the industry concerned. 


A bare majority of our number Is of opinion 
that the public should not be representud on 


| 
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a Court dealing with an industrial dispute, but 
should be represented when the Court is inquiring 
into adispute affecting a Government Depart- 
ment ora public utilsty company or corporation 

Whilst we are divided on this point, we are un- 
animous in the conclusion, that when a Govern 

ment Department, or public utwity company, or 


| corporation 18 Concerned 1n ah industrial dispute 


demanding the constitution of an Industrial 
Court the general public should be represented in 
equal proportion to the parties directly con 
‘erned ‘The constitution of such a Court would 


then be — 


(1) A chairman chosen from the panel. 


(11) Three representatives of the Government 
Department, or public utihty company 
Or corpofation concerned 


(311) Three representatives of the operatives 
(1¥) cules representatives of the general 
puoiic 


The specis! reasons which have induced us to 
Tecommend the rcpresentation of the general 
public in such cases are that the whole cost of 
dn¥ Increase 1n Wages j9 at once passed on to the 
public either in increased charges for an essential 
pubhie service or else in a diminished revenue to 
the State, which is taxation in another form 
We recommend that the representatives of the 
gencral public should be selected from the panel 
of Chairmen 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION 


The valuable suggestions madi bv the Com- 
mittee have bce n con idercd both by the Govern 
ment of Bombay and by thc Govirnment of 
India On the 14th March 192, the Hon Sir 
Maurice Hayward Home Membr of the Bombay | 
Government made a statenint in the bombay 
Legislative Council to the cffect thit detail | 
were belng worked out by the Government of 
Bombay in connexion with the drafting of a 
Bill to give effect to the recommend ition. of 
the Committee and that as soon as Govern 
ment were sati-fed on these points, lgisiition 
would be introduced in the Local Council as 
early as posible after the sanction of the Govern 
ment of Indiy had been obtain The big 
strike which occurrd im the Bombay Cotton 
Mills on the question of the Bonus Di,pute at 
the &cginning of the year 1924 precipitated 
affain: and the Government of Bombay decidcd 
to introduce a Bill in the Local Council to 
provide legislition on this subject in the second 
seasion of the Council which met at Poona im 
July 1924 Im accordance with this dec. ton 
the Government of Bombay drafted a Bill for 
this pose and this was publi hed in the 
Bam Government Garctle of the J0th May 
1924 The Bill was a simple one and way meant 
in the first instance to cover manual and clerical 
employment Pcrons working in the capacity 
of members of His Majesty's forces and Govern 
ment servante were excluded Ihe main object 
of the Bill was the appointment of a Court of 
Enquiry to which any trade dippute that cither 
existed or was apprehended could be referred 
to on the motion of the Governor in Council 
The furction of such courts was to enquire into 
the causes and circumstances of each such trade 
dispute and to make reports, interim or final, 


as the Comt thought fit The proccedings of 
the ¢ Courts of Enquiry were to be conducted 
eithi«r in public or mn private as might be deter 

mined by 1 particular court A second object 
of the Bill wis to Make prov. ion for Voluntary 
Arbitration Where a tradt dispute exbted or 
W% apprehended the Governor in Council was 
to bk cmpowcred (1) to tthe such steps 14 might 
Sum e\pedi nt tor the purpose of entbling the 
parts to 1 lisput to meet togc ther with a view 
to the ammabl sctth ment of the dppute, or, 
Wo both pirtis consent (2) to refer the matter 
for settlement to the arbitration of one or more 
persons appointed by him or (J) refer the 
mutter for settlement to a Board of Arbitration 
cousisting of one or more perons, nominated by 
or on behalf of the employers concerned, an 
equal number by or on lvialf of the employees 
concerned and an independent chairman to 
he nominatid by the Governor 1n Council 

Panels were to be constituted from which the 
members of such Boards could be nominated 
from time to time 


Tn July 19384 the Government of India inform- 
cd the Government of Bombay that as the 
considercd that this subject was one for All- 
India Icz1-lation, the Govcrnment of Indisx were 
themselves preparing a Bull for early imtro 
duction in the Legwlative Assembly and that 
the Local Government should not introduce the 
Bil vgs it, contemplated doing in if own 
Coune 


The Government of India prepared 1 Bull to 
make Provision for Enabling the In\estigation 
wnd Settlement of Trade Di:putes and thi was 
published in August 19024 ‘Thi Bill may be 
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considered a ltinz very wide and comprehen- 
sive in scope and extent It covers all workmen 
incloding employees of the Government of India 
and of any Local Government An important 
distinction 1. made between the general body of 
workmen by dividing these into employees in 
Public Utility Services and other employees 
Ta the case of public utaity services and in tho e 
services specially notified as such by the 
Governor-General! in Council, it {3 provided that 
it shall not he lawful for any employer to declare 
or enforce a lockou®or for any workman to 
take part a strike on account of any di pute 
unless due notice of the propo ed lockout or 
strike has been -ent to the prescribed ofhcer 
Such strikey or 'o kouts are not perm tted unt] 
the expiry of thirty dav» after notice has be n 
served in cases where no order ha. been made for 
reference of the dispute to a Boarl and wnt! 
the expiry of ninety days after notice has been 
served in cases where such an order his bee? 
made or unt 1 the expiry of scven d ys after tie 
publication of a report by a board whichever of | 
the tuo date. may he earlier 

There is no separate provision 10 the Bill for 
Courts of Enywry, Board of Arbitration or for 
Conciliation Tho functions of these tuo 


TRADE UNION 


On the 1st March 1921, Mr WY M Jo himoved 
the following resolution 1egirding the Rezistrd 
tion of ‘rade Unions mn the Legislative 
Assembly — 


‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that he should take teps 
to introduce at an curly date in the Indian 
Legislature such le.) lation as may be 
necessary for the regi trition of trade 
unions and for the prot ction cf trade 
unionists and tra le umon officiul from evi 
and criminal liability for bona fide trade 
union activities 


The Government of Ind22 accepted this Reso 
i aftcr amending it in the iollowing 
orm.—— 


“Thia Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General Jn Council that 36 should take steps 
to introduce as soon as practicable in the 
Indian Legi lature such legi lation as may 
be necessary for the registration of trade 
unions and for the protection of trade 
uwn10ns op 


In September 1921 the Government of India 
asked all Local Governments to address all 
public bodies, employers’ and workers’ associa 
fions and prominent persons within their 
respective territories to furnish their views, 
firstly, on the principle of such legislation and 
secondly, on the objects aimed at in similar 
legtlation with particular reterence to (1) Com 
pulsory or optional regi tration, (2) the extent 
to which objects should be specified , (>) recogni 
tion of strikes, (4) the extent to which the 
domestic affairs of trade unions should be, 
brought under the law, (-) recognition of poli 
tical object- , (6) recognition of picketing, (7) 
age Beation , (S) protection of Trade Unions 
from Civil and Criminal Liabiity, (9) manage- 
ment of Unions; and (10) Trustees and Trust 
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separate institutions in Industrial Dispates 
logislation are vested in tho Government of 
India Bil] with one body which 13 to be called 
the !oard of Investigation and Conciliation 
Lhe members of these Board, are to be selected 
from permanent pinels of (1) representatives 
of employces, (2) representative of employers, 
ani ( ) persons to be appointed as Chairmen 
I'he Govcroment of India and each Loca! Govern- 
ment are to construct their own panels Lhe 
functions of these Boards are to endeavour to 
bring about a settlement of any dispute by a 
thorough investigation of the circum tances 
ani cau es of cach dispute Ile Government 
of India do not appar to be inchned to present 
this Bill to th tegi litive Assemils just at 
pr sent No official declaration m conncxion 
with this mattr has betn j,uphshed but a 
special remark made by His J! accllencv the 
Viceroy in his speech at the annual meeting of 
the Associated Chamber of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon at Calcutta is significant His 
Faccllency said The question of providing 
means of conciliation in trade disputes has been 
thorourhly explored but it would be pr mature 
to legislate on this question until the Irades 
Union Bill has become law 


LEGISLATION 


The Government of India after examining the 
views of the J ocal Gov rnments and the rcplrs 
received from various bodies and px rsons pre 
Jared a Jill to Provide for the Regi tration of 
Trade Unions and in curtain rcvpects to Define 
the Law Relatmg to Kegi tered Lrade Unions 
in Brith India) Thi Bill has been circulated 
to the Local Govcrnment, for the purpove of 
obtaining tho views of publi budks and 
smployer and employees associations before 
It 13 introduced in the Legislative Assembly 


With regard to the question of mgistration, 
the Government of India are of opinion that 
optional registration affords the only sound basis 
for kgislative actin Lhe mim anxiety of 
many of the idvocate, of compulsory regis 
tiition appeared to be to place rm trictions on 
trade union whercas the objects which Govern- 
cot have in mind 1s to grint to trade unions 
ap ition in the cyt» of the Jaw which shill be 
wt once definite and privilkged Compulsion 
would necessarily involve penwitics for evaston 
and as the penal-ation of the Unions that did 
not reguter would be both unjust and unequilt 
able it has been decided to confine the privileges 
which such legislation will allow to registered 
nuieas only These priviluges include & con 
1deralic measure Of immunity from civil suits 
and criminal prosecutions directel against 
trade unions ind other members. Officers and 
mcmbers of traie unions who induce workmen 
to break thar contracts with their employers 
will be saved from being sud in the Civil Courts 
and protcction will be afforded from criminal 
hability by amending the law relating to con 
aplracy 

No direct restrictions have been placed in 
the drait bill on the objects which a trade 
union may pursue but it will be left to the 
Registrar to reiuso registration to an organ) 
sution which chooses to claim the title of a 
Irade Union withont including in the sphere 
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of its activities bona fide trvde union objects 
The question of the inclusion of political ob 
Jects among those upon which funds can be 
cXpended received carcful considcration, and 
folowing the great majority of the replies 
recelved, the Government of India decided 
to exclude such objects trom the list of cl jects 
Which Jradc Unicns would be able to driv 
up to define the scope of ther activities This 
Governmint belicve will not prevent tiade 
unlons or their leadcrs from advocating } vliti 
(al poliuies but it will ensure that funds con 
tributcd primarily for tridc unlon purzcses arc 
not expended on causcs in which the bulk of 
the members have little mterest 


lhe Baill makes adequite provision for sife 
£uirdiog the rights ind inv«stments of mem 
bers by ensuring (1) a regular audit of the 
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funds of registered unions and (2) a proper 
and effective control of their own affairs by 
the workcrs themselves bv making compul- 
sory a proper representation of the members 
of such trade unions on their executive com 
mittees As regards picketmg the Govern 
mcnt of Indi. have not seen the nectssity of 
Imyosing inv general restriction on sicketing 
and the Bul] therefore does not make picket 
ing whith may be confmed to systematic 
pcrsuision and which does not degenerate 
into intimidation ilk gal 


This Bull was introduced in the Sim @ Session 
({ the le ili As wlkly on the 3ist August 
19 and was refcrred to 1 Select Committec 
It 38 expecteed that the ] 21 will be reconsider 
ed at the Mcihi Sessions ot the Tegislative As 
Bembly carly mn 1926 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


The Workmen s Compensation Act of 1923 
received the assent ot the Governor General 


on the 5th March 1923 ‘Lhe Act extends to the | 


whole of British India including British Salu 
chistan and the Sontha! Parganas and came 
into force on the first day of Jnly 1924 It 
contains two distinct parts Chapter 11 which lies 
Outside the general scheme for compensation, con 


Scales —The scales for compensation are 
More gencrous in every WV than those originally 
suggested by Government they are based 
On the Unanimous reculamcndation of a Commit 
toe which met in June Adults (We persons 
over lo) and minors are distinguished through 
out and compensation is subject to upper limits 
In t Very Case lor death the mlati esreceive 30 


tains provisions modifying the ord Dary Jawin res-; months wa,cs or the deci sed workman subject 
pect of cmploycrs liability aud making it casiel to a MaxiTaum of Ks 2 >i 1 he was an adult 


{or injured workmen to suc their employcrs tor 
damages in the (1vil Courts ‘These claus 
apply only to workmcn who come under the 
workmen s compensation provisions 80 that 


lor a minor who is killed the compensation 
payable is the fixed sum of Rs 200 Ifa workman 


| is completely disabled torluie he gets 42 months’ 


Watts 1t he 1s in adult and 84 months wages 


altbough thev omit the limit to damagcs which | if he is a 1) DOr, 51} je tm each case to a Maal 
governs thelr counterpart in Lugiand they are; mum ot Rs 3000 It he sustains permanent 


not fikcly to be much used Icn classes ot 
workmen are covcted by the bill Som otf 
these, such aS mumbers of fire brigades tele 
graph and tclephone Iinesmin sewage workers 
and traMwa)immen are small, and as the dcfin 
tion of saman 18 limited to those employed on 
certain inland vessels only a verv smal] propor 
tion of Indian seamen will bencht by the bill 
The five important class s are the workers in 
factories, Mines dotkhs and on rallwajs practi 
cally allof whom are includcd and those cngaged 
In certain types of balding work notably the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
buildings and any other buildings which run 
to more than om sforey ‘The most important 
classes excluded altogether are agricultural 
werkers and domestic servants Non manual 
labourers getting more than Rs 300 a month ale 
excluded, except on the railways Power 1s 
taken to 1n¢ Jude other hazardous occupations by 
notification from time to time Compensation 
in to be given, asin the Loglish Act, for personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course 
of employment It is also to be given for di- 
seases 1D Certain cases The provisionsfor diseases 
have been so framed that 1f a certain clasa of 
workman contracts a schcduled disease, 1t will 
usuatly be extremly dificult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
wil] have to prove that the disease arises‘ solely 
and directly’ from the employment The 
diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, lead 
poisoning and phosphorus poisoning, but the 
list ts made capable of extension 


| sbenitee above 


{injuries that do not completely disable him 


he gc ts proyortions of the above sums and for 
ccrta n clearly recognizable injuries like the 
loss of limb these jropcrtions ate specific 
Thus a workhimin who lost his right arm below 
the eluow woud receis¢ 60 per cent of the sums 
sulject te a Maximum of 


Rs 2,100 1* hispay was Rs 30 monthly, the 


| sum wouldcometo Rs 7 6 All these payments 


ale lump sums Qi much egreifcr importance 
are the } rovisions for {ye minor ind More com 
Mon inju1es Statistics based on vcxpirience 
of industry generally in other countries indicate 
that 00 per cent of Injuries trom accidents cause 
disablement tor not mois tlan tin days, 44 
Per cent Cause disabiement lasting more than 
10 days, but ultimate]; disappearing 5 per cent 
result 1n permanent injuries and 1 percent end 
fatally A large proportion of cases wull 
excluded bj the provision that no compensation 
1s to be paid on account ot the first ten days of 
; disablement The great majority of the re- 
Maining cases wil} fall under the scale for tem- 
porary disablement Ihe rate of payment 
for temporary disablement 1s half wages for 
adults and two thirds wagcs for minors, subject 
to & maximum of seven years, and for minofs, 
two thirds wages or whole monthly wages after 
they have attained the age of 15 years, »ubject 
in each case to a Maximum amount of Rs 30 
and to & maximum period of 5 years. This 
Taaximum of 5 years is not of great importanca, 
as experience shows that the number of 
such cases which last more than alx months 
is insigaificant During the first six months 
of these payments they can only be commuted 
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a lump sum if both parties agrees; after 
poe have gone ay six sae 
aoe y can apply for comm on 
. its treatment of the difficult question of de 

endents the Indian bill allows only husbands and 
nves, parents and minor children to claim com- 
_ensaiion, and it makes the compensation a fixed 
a independent of the number of those rela- 
ions The administration of the Act and tho 
nt of disputes 1s entrusted to special 
Commissioners with a very simple procedure 
wide powers and restricted opportunities for 
appeals, 

Only two Provinces have so far appointed 
fulltime Commissioners In Bengil Vr M 
H B Lethbiidge Ics 138 the Commissioner 
for Workmens Compensition ind in the Bom 
bay Presidenc\, Mr N M_ Patwirdhan 
Barrister at Law his been appointed a full 
time Commissioner with an immediate jurisdic 
tion extending over Lombiv City, the Bombay 
Suburban Drtrict the Districts of Ahmedabid 
Broach, surat AKhande-h and Sholapur and the 


whole of the B B 4 C J Ratlway Ime coming | 


within the Bombay Presidency In the Madris 
Presidency, the Labour Commussioner 1s also 
the Commissioner for workmen 4 compensation 
and in the Punjah the Chief Inspector ot 
factorie: 1» responsible for the admuni-tration 
of the Act In the other Provinces and in the 
Districts of Bengal and Bombs, which are not 
under the jurisdiction of the Provincial full 
time Commissioners, the Distrxt Wagistrates 
and Subordinate Judges have been 
ex officio Commissioners 


In the first annual report of the working of 


the Workmen s Compensation Actin the Bombay | 


Presidency including Sind which relates to 
the period July December 1924, 60 applications 
were filed of which 8 reluted to fatal accidents, 
10 to permanent disablement and 6 to temporary 
disablement The remvning 41 1clated to dis 
tribution of deposits only, of these 60 applica 


appoited | 


. 


admitted by the opposite parties and the rest 
were contested applications of which 2 were 
wholly allowed, 5 allowed in part and 5 dis- 
missed 22 agreements were filed of which 20 
were for payment of compensation for per- 
| manent disablement, the remaining 2 being 
for temporary disablement The total number 
of accidents reported amounted to 646 among 
adults of which 38 resulted in death, 26 in per 
'manent disablement and 682 mm temporary 
disablement In respect of all these accidents 
| Rs 34,551 910 were paid for compensation of 
| which Rs 20,072 8 0 were pald for fatal accidents, 
Rs 6359130 for permanent disablement and 
Rs 3119410 for temporary disablement 
There were only 2 accidents among minors, of 
which one resulted in death and the other in 
permanent disablement Ra 200 being paid for 
compensation in respect ot the fatal accident 
Under diveasea there wis only 1 accident re 
sulting in death for which no compensation was 
paid 

During the first 914 months of the operation 
of the 4ct in Bengal the number of cases in 
stituted under the regulations has been verv 
small Only one application was made tor 
contested claims but the claim was promptly 
pvid Lhere were no proceedings tor review 
or commutation 26 deposits were received 
totallng ke» 2204220 out of whith 
Rs 11,840 100 were awarded t dependants 
betore the close ot the year 17 memorand. 
ol agreement were prevented tor rezistration, 
of which 8 were registered, 7 refused (on techni- 
cal grounds) and 2 were pending Lhe total 
amount pild in compensation during the 6 
months amounted to Re 32,682 


A sigmficant point regarding the admuinistri- 
tion of the Act in Bombay ss that although over 
20 Gises wert disputed before the Commissione: 
with the appearance of legal men on either side 
there was not a single instance where an appeal 
was preferred to the High Court against the 


tions filed, 2 were summurily dismissed 49 were | dicisions armved at by Mr. Patwardhan. 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 


There is much discussion, with no very de- 
finite conclusions, as to whether wages have 
hopt pace with the cost of hving Conditions 
vary so markedly between Province and Pro- 
vince that it is difficult to give exact figures 
Different Provincial Governments publish, from 
time to time, the results of Quinquennial Cen- 
suses into the wages of laboureis mainly 1 
agriculture. Tie Labour Office of the Govern- 
ment of Bombry published a Report in 1924 
of an Enquiry into the Wages in Agriculture 
which gave the prveraee daily earnings of three 
classes of agricultural fabour, o2., skilled labour, 

ary labowt and field labour, in each of 
26 districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
separately for urban arcas and rural areas, 
and for each of 28 veais from 1900 to 1922 
The figures for 1923 and 1924 have bern 
tlisned in the General Administration 
coeaaing' ane pbdepolar Sie 
Waxes g in er provinces tor sim 
lL Me labour do not ner un- 
yOurably with wages in the Bom Hua 
& 


iden feular year for 
COM PATHOOR Sune. This Hatement requires 


:an umportant qualification. Jt » not meant 
that the money amounts actually paid are 
amilar The rates of wages in different pro- 
vinces vary according to the extent of their 
industriahsation and Money wages in Provin- 
ces whith are mainly agricultural are on va 
lower Jevel than the money wages in Provinces 
which are highly lodustrialised, 1 ¢ , in Bombay 
ind Bengal But there 1s no doubt whatever 
that wages have risen markedly in ri ievieg 
of India during the last ten years and that tht 
general condition of the Indian labourer has 
improved. The construction of a real wage 
index number 1s not always indicative of the 
general material condition of any group of 
workers ‘Lhe utility of such an index number 
Is only confined to a particular comparison 
with any given date, and provided always 
that the two sets of figures showing money 
wages and the cost of living at two particular 
dates are rieginan'4 compiled, the real wage 
index number at the ister date as compared 
with the condition of the workman at tho 
former date gives an sacourate reading of the 
position of hls purchasing power in comparison 


Wages in Agriculture. 


with that date. Indian publicists constantly 
aver that the condition of the Indian laboure: 
to-day is worse than ever it was before. The 
trne fact is that since wages and prices are 
both variables, “real wages” being a fune- 
tion of two variables, could only remain at 
the same level, if the two factors vary propor- 
tionately. But this does not happen and 
wage changes always lag behind price changes 
When prices rise real wages rise only slowly 
to the original level, and when prices fall real 
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wages tall slowly. Consequently the labourer 
is sometimes better off and sometimes worse 
off. Comparison of conditions in India to-day 
with the pre-war year show that during this 
particular period the condition of the Indian 
labourers has undoubtedly improved. This is 
amply proved by the figures given below show- 
ing the index nunibers of daily average wages 
of skilled labourers, ordinary labourers and 
fleld labourers, for urban areas and for rural 
areas for the Bombay Presidency. 


Agricullural Wages (Nominal). 


Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) 1913==100. 








Urban Areas. | Rural Areas. 
Year | | 
Fleld labour.| Ordinary Skilled | lield labour. Ordinary | Skilled 
labour. | labour. | , labour, | labour. 
1921 179 184 180 159 148 166 
1922 189 192 195 170 162 179 
1923 : 200 200 196 171 171 187 
1924 ea 195 196 209 178 181 191 


The construction of accurate rcal wage figures 
to correspond with the index numbers of nomi- 
nal wages given above is not possible on account 
of the inapplicability of any general cost of 
living index number for 4 particular group of 
workers in a particular centre to the Presidenes 
asa whole. But it is possible, however, to cal- 


culate the 1ise or fall in the purchasing power 
af agricultural labourers in terma of a 

of Living Index constructed by taking the 
averages of the prices of 23 commodities and 
article- in most common use trom all districts 
in the Pre-idency. 


Agricultural Wages (Real.) 


Real Wage Indox Numbers for Bombay Presidency. 











| Urban Areas. Rural Areas. 
Year. 

Field labour. Ordinary Skilled Field labour. Ordinary Skilled 
, labour. labour. labour, labour. 
921 h2 110 104 °0 84 | 93 
922 is 105 M2 109 04 (0 102 
928 és 108 110 123 128 1°94 127 
024 - lil 115 125 123 130 184 
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In the Cotton Mill Industry — 4o cuquiy 
was held bv the Labour Othce of the Govetn- 
ment of Rombav into Wages and Hours of 
Labour in the ( otton Mull Industry for August 
1928 which covered atotal number of 251 219 
workpeople in 186 mills in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the Statcs within its terri 
torial limits. The important results of this 
enquiry were (1) a decline in the number of 
children employed owing to more rigorous 
factory inspection undcr the new Factory Act, 
‘2) an absentecism figure 1s high as 10 4 per cent 
or all work-people, 9 2 per cent for men 
14°7 per cent for women , °°8 percent for time . 
workers, and 11 2 per cent for piece-workers , 
(3) the average monthly earnines per head in | 
August 1923 as compared with May 1921 were 
tt the same level in Bombay slightly over in | 
Ahmedabad and lower 1n Sholapur, Baroda 
State and Other Centres in the Fresidencv 
(4) the potential monthly earnings for all work 
people in the Presidency would hive amountcd 
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to Rs 32-1-0 per head per month had 411 worh- 
people worked for a full working month of 27 
days at the ratca of average daily earnings which 
prevailed in Augnst 1923—the difference between 
this and the ictual monthly earnings amount- 
ing to Rs 380 ar 12 per cent , (5) the total 
Wages Bulin the cotton maj] industry in August 
1923 amountcid to Rs 72,22,000 for the number 
of workpeople coxcred in the enquiry ; (6) the 
average hours of Jabour per day amounted to 
10 hours and 3 minutes for men, 9 hours and $5 
munutes for women and 5 hours for half timers 
or children (7) the numbcr of holidays recom- 
mended in the Lombay Mulls by the Millowners’ 
A-souiation durmg the year 1923 amounted to 
o7 and (8) except in Sholapur no bonuses were 
pud for service in the yea 1923 


The following table shows the daily average 
earning’, ner capita, of workpeople in different 


occuy itions classified according to age and sex 


groups — 





Bombay) Ahmeda- Shola- | Barcda Other 
City. | dabid pur. | Sfite Centres 
a i 
Rs upiRs a p Rv a p Reap Rs a 

(Time 215 el2 16119 10!2 411 114 8 
ne [Peco 1 1 0|f 210 212 4/2 810 21310 
2 loom weavers Pree 111 3/! '0 5/9 4415 2 «4182 

(Time 1 49/1 14014 5/1 Ol 012 4 
Mule Side Piecers 

| Piece 17 2 ee ve 10 7 
Ring Side Piecers Time ia 041915 6011 1 :012 4 010 7 
Ring Followers Time 014 4/011109 0 8 2'0 7 38 0 9 3 
Rulers... Piece 012 4/012 9 09 7 0 8 7 
Winders Piece ? 13 41/913 8 0 9 8/010 2 0 J 8 
Drawing Frame Tenters Piece [2 3 0jL 0 J JIL 7 ie 
Slubbing Frame Tenters Piece it 5 38j1 3 0 )31210'015 10 014 1 
Intermediate Frame Tenters Piece {1 3 11 [01511 012 3101410 013 6 
Roving Frame Tenters Piece, ; 27101411 110 7101210 O12 4 
Women— | 
Ring Spinning Side Pieces Time, (0 15 2101411 0 919150143 2 Ol2 & 
Ring Spinning Followers Time (012 7/011 0) 7 9/0 8 5 oe 
Rulers Plece. (0 12 6/012 7,0 6 0/012 4 0 7 4 
Winders slouwl 6 6jo77\0 04 


Piece, |0 13 
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Other 
Cyuntres. 


Baroda 
State. 


Shola- 
pur- 


Bombay 
City. 


Ahmeda- 
dabad. 




















Ins. a. p. Bs. a. p. Bs. a. p.Rs. a. p.| Rs a. Dp. 





Big Lads*— 
Ring Spinning Side Boys’... .. Time, jO 14 2 0 12 710 99) 5 7/0 0 7 
Spinning Boys .. a fe .. Time, 0 115910110 8 119 7 8,0 8 4 
Roving Frame Tenteis = .. Time. 011 410101110 711 0 7 4 ,9 6 7 
Children— : 
Spimningt 3... 2 ww wee Time. '0 61009 5 9 4 Bl 410 0 4 5 
Roving .. a oe na .. Time 0 6 9 0 5 ol » 21) 5 0 0 4 9 


- 





* By “Bix lads” is generally meant bovs between the agcs of 15 and 18 but the term also 
inclndes men who are not considered ag sufficiently bodied to be employed as men. 


} Children are workers, boys and giils, more than 12 years and under 15 years of age. 


OFFICIAL ORGANISATION. 


When the importance of the labour movement , Gazette which is a journa) for the use of all 
forced itself on the attention of the Government interested in obtaining prompt and accurate 
it was found necessary to establish an organisa- information on matters specially affecting 
tion to deal with it. There wa8 created with labour in India and abroad. The address of 
the Government of India a Labour Bureau, the Labour 0 ffice is-—SEHORETARIAS, BOMBAY, 
which collects information on Labour condi- | ; 
tions, keeps in touch with Labour organisations Director—Mr. G Findlay Shirras, M.A,, 
in other countries, ae Aboeluetnbalt! ener F.S,8, (Hony.), J.P., 1.8.8,, M.L.C, 
statistics regarding strikes, lock-outs, weges on ; eee | 3 re 
cost of living. Several of the Local Govein- | oo . recite atte de eee anlage Boat 
ments have set up special machinery for dealing | we 
with Labour issnes, and there are Labour officers J+ *sftaators.— Mr. 5S. R. Deshninde, 4.4, 
with the Governments of Bengal Madras and RB Litt (Oxford) ; Mr. N. A. Meherban, B.4.; 
Burma whilst the Bombay Goverament, on the rt. B. L. Umarsadia, B.A. 
advice of the informal committee whoserecom- = Zu Jy Inrestiqators.—Mrs. K. Wagh; Miss 
mendations have been mentioned above, cons- (j, Pimpalkhare. 
titnuted a special Labour Office in the Secre- 
tariat. LABOUR AbdsOUTATIONS., 


In a resolution of Government in the Home | : ; Spel es rt Lae 
Department, dated 29th April 1921, the func- | ATE-INDIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS, 
pone ee euiind Office 11 Bonbay were set Charman— Mi. DPD. R. Thengdi, Engineer, 
out,as follows :— Nagpur (C, P.) 


i LABOUR STATISTICS AND INTELLIGENCE’ Secretaries,—Mr, F, J. Ginw ala, C/o Messrs, 
—These relate to the conditions under which | Rustomji and Ginwala, 5, Rutherficld Street, 
labour works and {nclude information relating | Fort, Bombay; Mr. N. (. Sen, 98, Beltolla 
to the cost of living, wages, hours of labour, | Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 
family budgets, strikes and lock-outs, and si-, 
milar matters ; CENTRAL LABOUR BOARD FOX BOMBAY. 


(ti) INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—As experience Se 
and knowledge are gained and the activities  ?resident—T, J, Ginwalla, B.A, 


of the Labour Office develop, it will promote 123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 
the scttlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise ; and 
Secretary—S. H. Jhabwalta, B.A., 
(itt) LEGISLATION AND OTHER MATTERS RE- 
jae To LAROUR.—The Labour Office will 128, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


advise Government from time to Eline as re- The names and addresses of the officials of 
gards necessary new Icgislation or the amend- other trade unions in the Bombay Prezidencv are 
ment of existing laws. The Labour Office pub- published regularly every quarter by the Labour 
lishes a monthly journal entitled the Labour Olfice in the Zabeur Gazette. 
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The relationship of master to servant in India 
18 a sub to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a View to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or “ chits,”’ and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain informiation as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing with domestic servants have been passed | 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, | 
analogous for the servant kceping class in India is | 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as algo is 
the number of servants kept by cach individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in| 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all! 
claases of domestic servants, hired by the month ! 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
‘gervant ’ means and includes head and under- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman,, 
horsekeepers and house and garden coolies, ' 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 


which the Ordinance is made applicable, a! 


registrar of domestic scrvants, who is to 


Servants. 


Every person whose name has been registered 
in the genera] registry is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
eDgage a servant who fails to ee his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, if 
any. On engaging 4 servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar’s office to haVe such entry inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant. 
Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may dechne to do 
s0. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal faile to produce his 

ket register the master must notify that 
act to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the registrar's office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 


under the general supervision and control of the | originally registered. 


Inspector-General of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 


Various penalties of fine as well as of 


ployed within his town or district, and he has jmprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, ' of the acts required to be done or duties Imposed 
the capacitics in which they are employed at the! by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
time ot such crn ; ne dates of a below. _ respects masters areal d saan i een 
several engagements and such memorandum any of the duties im d on them ct 
of their previous services or antecedents as they , hay expose tiomecive: <6 a ability of their 
may desire to have recorded in the register. being fined to the extent of Re. 20, Similarly 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the dutics 
all these details, satisfy oo as to ae oe imposed on him by the Act Is liable to pay a fine 
paren, who may noe havo been w domestic taies tecrmation eo ihe regattas OF 00: aly 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering | other person on matters in which he is required 
domestic service, has to submit an application by this Ordinance to give information, ig 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied liable to a fine not exceeding Re. 60 or to im- 
int dh ppcas ne oe rope pron fo Panes "uelle "Aho f 26 a 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 
in the register, recording what he has becn able 4 like fee of 25 centa is charged to the servant 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents: on his provisional registration, or on registration 
wiling tory ato respectable. the ane or snleedon Bat ener ao 
e 8c e 

epplicant Is unable to produce satisfactory or destruction of the pocket register the servant 
a rn eee tare cae ne eke Se 
al” registration, to be thereafter con verted into me : 

Asimilar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1914) has been 


confirmed ” registration according to the re- 
suit of his subseqnent service. If the registrar introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
ita operation has been limited to such local areas 


altogether, but in such case he must re his and its application within 
retinal to register to the Inapectce-Geuseal of aera the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the beneilt of the p70 visions. 
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Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, sither by sea all the way, or—an 
some cases Only—by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. &. O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, the 
Lioyd Triestino and the British India line. The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, thesteamers sailing round the 
Cape on thelr Eastward voyages. There aro 
ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 


in | 


the West, by steamers sailing roundCeylon, 
and several lines connect Colombko with Earope. 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
times, the Bibby Lines N.Y.K., Australian Com- 
mcnwealth, and Koyali Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P.& O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon, The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the importance of theColombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London 
and Bombay is 15 days ma Marseillea. The 
tollowing are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange :— 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co 


FARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARACHI. 


Free passages (singic and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 


Steamer 
to Plymouth or London by sea, Single 


‘ 9 Return .. 


Jo Marseilles, Single... .. . ; 


ss Return is 
Lo i Malta or Gibraltar, Single 

a ss Return .. 
lo London trom Calcutts 


ist Saloon. 2nd Saloon. 

A B C A RB 
Rate. Rate Rate. Rate. Rate. 

1 £ ba 
80 70 60 of 
157 140 122 105 95 
82 iz 62 06 00 
143 126 108 gg &8 
86 76 68 58 52 
100 133 115 101 91 

70) 5b 


By tho British India S.N. Co., fares to Rangoon to Marseille , ist saloon return £120. 


london by sea irom Bombay or Madras are — | 
single Ist saloon £66; 2nd saloon £52. Return 
{116 and £91. Bombay to Marseriles +60, 
and 2nd saloon £48. Return : £105 and £84. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpoul 
from Bombay or Karachi are’-——Ist saloon 
£0 single and £105 return. To Marseilles :— 
£16 and (return from Liverpool) £101. 


By Ellerman’s ‘‘ City” and “ Hall”’ Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
Ist galoon are :— 
single £64, return £112, 
énd saloon single £48, return £84. 

Trom Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles, 
lst saloon single £60, return £104. 

2nd saloon single £15, return £81. 
Calcutta to London. 

lst saloon single £68, return £119. 

‘hd saloon single £52, return £91. 


he Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to | 
a On, 
i saloon single £76. 


~ 





1st agloon return £132. 
angoon to Marsellles let saloon single £68. 


Tne Bibby ine fares from Colombo are as 


| follows :— 


Colombo Marseilles tingle £58 
Colombo Marsetlles r-turn £101. 
Colombo London single £66 
Colombo London return £115. 

Colomlo Mar-eilles returning from [.\erpool, 
or, London returning trom Marseilles £109 
The Bibby Lne ttcumers carry Ist clasa 

Passengers oily, 


By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are‘—single £65, 
return (available for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years) £117. 


By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are :— 

Ist class £62, 2nd class £52. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares, 

The Lioyd Triestino in conjunction with tho 
Marittima Italiana are now ranningin addition 
to the above a fortnightly service between Bow- 
bay, Naples and Genoa, fares as above. 
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Indian Lrain Service. 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 
The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the prinojpal centres of other parte of Inci, 


are asfollow — 








Delhi, B.B &C I. Railway, vita new 
route ; ae 


Delhi, G I P Railway, va Agra 
Sunla oa Delhi 


Calcutta, G I P from Bombay, vu Jubbulpore & Allahabad 


Calcutta, G I P from Bombay, ora Nagpur 
Madras, G I P from Bombay, tia Raichur 
Lahore, t2a Delhi 





Nagda-Viuttra direct 








| \ iles, Ist Class | 2nd Class. 
| | Ra a Es a. 
7 865 105 8 62 12 
| 957 | 105 8 52 12 
” | 1,187 | 151 14 77 7 
| 4,949 150 14 | 75 8 
. «1,228 142 14 | 71 8 
704 «| «6112 0 |) «(85 15 
1 162 142 10 71 5 





THE SUEZ CANAL 


At the (rencral Weeting of the Suc7 (anal 
Company held in Jun 192) th Churmin 
said that the results of the fininciil vou 1924 
fully confirmed th optimistu forecast made 4 
year azo Pursuing its vriduil d vlopment 
the Canal traffic ive proot of in activity hitherto 
unknown ind the tonna, pissing throush 
10 per cent greater than that ot the proce ling 
vear «xcecded by on towmth thc 1913 tonna* 
fo the increased rec ipt trom th tritfie there 
had again to br added the idditional value of 
the receipts froin th financial d purtm nt 


Increase in Dividend —IJhus the profits 
of the financial year amply cxec dd tho of 
the picvious year and permitted the board of 
directors to contemplate a nw and unportint 
increase of thi dividend ‘They conse gucntly 
pioposed to fix at 327 18f the gros menu 
per capital sharc which on the basis of the taxcs 
in force at prexcot, would correspond to a nit 
revenue of 26vf 


[he 2c neral maritime trafhe of 1924 con 
sisted of 9 122 passiges repres noting 2» net 
tonnage of 2)10) 882 It thus cxceecded hy 
2 379 720 the tonnage of 1923. Lhe comm 11,41 
navigation reachid 23,828 615 tons net As 
regards the tiithe in ballast, 1t amounted to 
2306 776 tons mpisenting 93 per cent of 
the whole trith: of the (Canal 


The developincnt of the Canal traffic hal 
been agaim accentuated since the commencc 
ment of the present financial year Jor the 
first quarter the net tonnage cxcveeded by 
1,166,000 that of thc corresponding period of 
1924, and the reccipts from the tritfic showed 
al increased value of 7,580 O00f 


Improvement Programme.—Tho 1921 
improvement prozramme was in full swing 
The preparatory dry cmbankm nt work under 
taken betwen the 20th and 0th kilometre 
In view of widcning to 60 m«ters waa completed 
during the cours of last ycar, the dredging 


wolk Wis then immediatcly commenced and 
ov 2 lenzth of $00 incteas Commencing trom 
the 0th kilom tre the widening had already 
been hinded over to the Traffic Departme ot 
to be utihzc las a supplementary station th 
turthch rmprovem nt dredging work had = like 
Wi heen comm need at the Fl Guisr bendy 


Awoidinzs to the present outlook the com 
pletion of the 1921 programme did not appe ir 
to be alla matter of urg uy ‘Jn these cncum 
stances it would be posubl for them, at Ic wt 
duriu2 the’ncxt few years to calry out the dredy 
int work by availing themselves of the servic 5 
ot the staff and the plant at the disposal of th 
compiny without the nc satv conse quently 
ot mmthing appe ul to the sharcholders 


Transit and Navigation —The  tonna 
passing through the canal m 1925 cxccedet 
the previous year’s record total hy 1,652 093 mt 
w owaill be secn from the following comparatyt 
fizures (in nit tons) — 


192) 1924 
Vosscls with cargo 24 160,240 22 803 106 
Vessels in ballast 2,581,695 “2,306 776 





26 761,935 25 109 RX. 


Contiary to the previous year’s experen ¢ 
the shipping movement was mor active during 
th first half of 1925 during which important 
inereascs wire recordid for each month while 
in the secon half viar two months were bi tt F 
an! thicc wore than the corresponding periods 
of 1924 Infact the lattcr part of the pst 
ycar reduc i by 327,590 tons the inercas of 
1979643 1crorded for the first six months 
The h wviest movement occurred jp March 1025 
th total tonnage of 2 667,396 dealt with durine 
that piriod excceding the monthly average ove! 
the whole yea by 440000 ‘The average fon, 
nage per vessel was 5,014 net (as against 4 90- 
net for 1024), 


The Suez Canal. 


Improvement Schemes — lt was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January iat, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 


allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal ' 
| and for a widening a 


would be increased by lft, making it 30ft 
English, 


The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 4 feetin 1870 in 1890 
ships drawing 25 4 feet could make the passage, 
and during the following 24 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet 


The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr Anthony Luister, is 
& comprehensive one, and the dctails suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship 


A 40 feet Channel —The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard tothe deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there Is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a grcater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 10. mules In any case the 
work in hand shculd meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years 

When the Canal was opened in 1869 the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 20 fect 2 inches 
In June, 1914, the width at a depth of 32 fect 
8 inches had been increascd to a mirimum of 
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147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 mules, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 mules. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate nuuwber of sidings in the north and central 


| Sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 


6 inches 13 beheved to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future 


The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neenngside Agooddeal ofsandis occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
eatension of the west breahwater by about 
2700 yards ata cost of over £6000,000 The 
construction of this extension which has been 
in hand for the past two years 13 making satis- 
factory progress The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company 


Almost up to the end 0f 1915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 


! works of capital importance for thc protection 
| of the entry to the Canal, wore pushid on 


uninterrupte dly In Nov mber, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the minufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted 
ihe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jctty were, as a matter of tact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres , the protective 
blocks wire laid for 1,040 metres and cemented 
for ov r 8U0 metres Ihe protection of the 
Channel 1s thug -ecurcd and there 1s no need 
for any apprehension as to its future 


Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago a tourin India was possible 
Only to the wealthy, the Icisund and those 
who had friends in the country ‘The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow, and thc faci 
litics for travel were so indifferent that he was 
4 bold man who consigned hima lf to the mer- 
cles of the country without a sh et of letters 
of introduction Now the mail which 
lg ed in London on IShursday night, 
uN Bombayin J4 days,and the passenger 
lan travel by the same route and with 
the same 5 as the mai) A dozen lines 

ve covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services The Indian Railways provide faci 
ities on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
lawns de-luxe of Rurope, and the Indian hotel 
tas own into a rcally comfurtable cara\an- 

Tai, 


In the tourimg season, which extends from 
Novembcr to March, there {gs the attraction 
of a perfect climate It is never very hot 
in the North indced itis really cool itis always 
fine and frosh and bracing If there is one 
countiy in the world to whi li that elusiye 
term applics, here we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives th: real Indian summer” 
Then thore is its infinite varity Indva is in 
no scnse a nation andnevir willbe Its peoples 
are wide as the Poles asundcir, cach has its 
own art, its own archifccture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation A certain super- 
ficial resemblance runs throogh each, beneath 
lig & neverending varicty which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale 

The Grand Tour.~People coming to India 
for the first time go often ask —‘ Where shall I 
go?’ Well, wherever else the tourist may go 
whatcver else he should leave out, he should 


4&0 


omit nothing on the Grand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, for here ‘“‘the world end stcamers 
wait,” here is one of the finest citics in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India, One, the Bombay Baroda & 
Central India Railway, Icads_ through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 
the ancient Moslem capital of the Province 
containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jain architecture; thence to Abu for the 
famous Jain temples of Dilwara, and on to 
Ajmere, Jaipur and Agra, The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant batticship from 
the plain, and go on to Agra, Of the glorics 
of the Tay Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fatehpur Sikriit were supererogatory 
to speak, Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
that amazing collection of cities, dominated 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur- 

din history. Then from Delhi the East 
ndian line leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore, if the spirit moves 


Travel in Indéa. 


The great charm of the Grand Tour Is that it 
revealg the best that India can show. This 
route has the additional advantage that It 
fitsin with any digrcessions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
who can spare the time should fajl to — 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, where 
the flower of the army keeps watch and ward 
over the Khyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie where the fort of Ali Masjid bars the 
way to all invaders. Calcutta is the beat 
starting point for Darjeeling, though unfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain orama 
visible from there 1s often obscured at this 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two aiter- 
natives open. A fine service of mall steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
Memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Prome. 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or eva 
Burma, is an easyroute to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Irichinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tuticorin to Colombo. But indeed 
the possibilities of ¢apanding this tour are 
cndless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rok templs of Elephants, Kenheri, Karli, 
[llora and Ajanta. Calcutta Is only a short 
distance from Puri the one Indian temple 
where there 1s no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple in the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tes gardens of Assam. 


SPECIMEN TOURS. 


A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They are taken from one of Messrs. 


Thos. Co 


ak & Son’s publications, from which firm further information may be obtained, The 


traveller will also find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and Railwa 
Companies, or from Messrs. Cox & Co., Messrs. Grindlay & Co., and Lloyds Bavk : . 


ee ee 





FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA, 


Via the North-West Provinces to Caleuita 








Le 
SA A ee ee a, 





’ 2nd Class 
Rail, 
ist Class 
Steamer. 


eal 


lst Clase. 


from Caleulta to Darjeeling). 


TovR I.—From Bombay 
Abu Road 
Lacknow and Benares to 
Calcutta ee os es 


per B, B. & C. 


(for Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur 
Oxloutea, hence te 


Tovsk 1I.—From Bombay per G. 1. P. Rallway via Itaral, Gwalior, Agra, 


undia Junction, pbs ait ee and Benares to Calcutta, 


thenos to Darjeeling, and back 


Ra, &@. Rs, 2% 
{including side trip 
I. ah tia Ahmedabad, 
ence to Darjediing, tnd back to 
a 
ae ee — ee oe 201 6 147 15 
3 ae oe e¢ 28 ti 147 9 
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2nd Class 
Ist Clase. | 44 Atag 
Steamer. 








FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO, Rs, a. Rs. a 


Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
(uneluding sidetrip from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 


Tour IIJ.—From Bombay a3 in Tour No. I (ma B.B. & C. 1. Ry, 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence ova Khurda Road, for Pun (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkod: and er 
mannar to Colombo... Ss ee ae ae ae -} 3990 15 


ts 
qt 
t9 
— ] 


Tour IV.—From Bombay asin Tour No II (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, aes asin Tour No. III to Colombo (114 ieee 


India) ee ee ee ae ee ee oe ee 500 5 201 10 


Viathe North-West Provinces, Calcutta (uncluding Darjeeling), 
Burma and Southern Indva. 


Tovuk V—From Bombay asin Tour No I (ria B B. & C.J. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjecling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rai) tt Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo --| 706 2 489 9 
TovukR VJ.—From Bombay as in Tour No II (ew G.I. P. Ry., Itarst, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 


No. V to Colombo SG te Sg eis ie a | 7035 8 489 3 


FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 


Via the North-Wert Provinees and Caleutiato Rangoon (.neluding 
ad toursin Burma, also including a side trip from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 


Tour Vil.—From Bombay asin Tour No I (via B B. & C.1. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trin to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon av .-| 523 0 $48 18 

Tour VIIt.—From Bombay asin Tour II (via G.I. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Caicutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Railto Rangoon .. dis 


ct 
to 
to 
oa 


$43 7 


FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 
Fia the North-West Provinces. 


Tour TX.—From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 

Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (tor Vaaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 

Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay .. ; me es »o| 191 O 95 10 
Tour X.—From (Calcutta ria Benares, Moghal Seral. Cawnpore, Tundla, 

Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for ee Road (for Mt. 

Abu) Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . we we ~-{ 190 15 


Tour XI.—¥rom Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Seral, CSUR DOE: Tundla. 
Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay.. 26 ae sis -»| 169 0 


$5 8 


€4 8 


TovurR X1iI.—From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi, 


Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay ee os oe «>| 190 8 6 1 


16 





482 Hotels in Indta. 
2nd Class 
Rail, 
PERE eee Ist Class. lst 
Class 
Steamer. 
CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALOUTTA. Rs. a, | Re a 
Tourn XITI].—From Calcutta cra Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla 
Agra, Bandikui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta i e 1 110 7 
Extensions, Via Southern India to Colombo. 
Tourn X1V.—From Bombay rw Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Raichur, 

Madras, Tanjore meeting poy mere ad ea and tat 

mannar to Colom F i : 191 0 96 1 
Tourn XV.—From Bombay ea Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Guntakal, 

Bangalore, Erode, SHCEISOROY: saan Danushkodl, ‘and Talat- 

mannarto Colombo... : as ; - .o| 184 6 92 12 

Ertennons to above Toure. 
From Ajmer to Udaipur and return .. 46 4 28 2 
From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in motor (This excur- 

sion is strongly recommended, the coal A being very beautiful) ..; 22 0 sere 
From Delhi to Lahore and return na Umballa and Amritsar 57 11 28 14 
From Delhi ra Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore returning 3 Amritsar, 

Umballa to Delhi aid es ae is | 57 11 28 14 
From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return < a se Os .-| 108 5 62 4 
From Colombo to Kandy and return... os i ‘is : : a ‘ 

ee 4 


From Kurda Road to Puri (Jagaunath) and return 


(All fares subject to change without previous notice.) 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


Agra —Cecil, Laurie s Great Northern, Uctro 


poie 

AHMEDABAD —Grand 

ALLAHABAD —( entral, Grand 

BANGALORE —Cubbon, West End 

BENAREKS,- -Clark’s, de Paris 

BoMBaY —Apollo, Carlton, Grand, Majestic, 
Taj Mahal, Watson s 

CALCUTTA —Continental, Grand, Great Eastern 
Spence 3 

CAWNPoRF —Civi) and Military 

Cooxnoor —Glenview 

D4BJEELING —Grand (Rockville), Mount J.ver- 
est Park 

DELHI —Cecil, Elysf{um, Maidens, Savoy. 

Gwalior —Grand 

GtLMarG (Kashmir)}—Nedou’s 

JAIPUR.— Jaipur, Kaiser-1 Hind, New. 

JUBBULPORE,— Jackson 8 

KARacei —Carliton, Bristol, Killarncy, North 
Western. 

KHANDALLA.— Khandalla. 

KODAIRANAL— Lakeview. 

KunSEoNG —Clarendon 

LaHORS —Faletti’s, Nedou’s. 

LANOUL!.— Hamilton 

Lvoxyow.—Carlton, Civiland Military, Hiltons, 
Royal. 

Maprag,--Connemara, Bosotto 

M an.— Race View, ‘Frederick : 

Mount ‘Ano-—Balputena, int, 


MURRLE — Viewforth 

MUsSOORIE—Cetil, 
Grand, Savoy 

Nant Tal —Grand, Metropole, Royal. 


Charleville, Hakman’s, 


| OOLACAMUND —Mctropole, bavoy. 


PLSHAWAR —Deans Hotel. 

Poova —Connaught Hous, Napier, Poona. 
RAJPORF — Carlton 

RAWALPINDI —Iflashman’s 

SECUNDERASAD —Montgomery's, 

Simra —Ceci] Grand 

SRINAGAR (Kashmir) — Nedou’s ° 
SHIVAPURI —Shivapurl 

Ubarpcr — Udaipur 


Burma. 
RANGOoW —Allandale, Minto Mansions, Roval. 
WANDAIAY —Gambles Hotel 
MAYMYO.—Lizette Loige 

Ceylon. 
ANURADHAPURA — recite 
BANDARAWELA —Bundarawela (rand, 
CoLomBo —Bristol, Galle Tace, Grand Oriental. 
GALLF —New Oriental 
Hatton —Adam’s Peak 
KANDY.—Queen’s, Suisse. 
Nuwaka ELlya —Cariton, 

St. Andrew's. 


Malaya. 
Pon — Station. 
Kvana Lumpur,—Empire, Station. 
PENANG,—Eastern and Oriental, Runnymede 
SINGAPORE,—A delphi, Europe, Raffies, Sea- View, 


Grand, Maryhill 
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The transfer of the capital of India from | cost approximately Rs 140 lakhs and tho latter 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delbi groups some Rs. 1D4 lakhs Tothe east of the 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long forum, and below it, will be a spacious forecourt 
been recognised as Receasary in the interests defined by trees and linked on to the great main 
of the whole of India, to de-provinclalise the avenue or parkway which leads to Indrapat. 
Government of India, but this ideal was un-| Across this main axis will run an avenue to the 
attainable as long as the Government of India railway station Other roads run in different 
was located in one Province, and in the capital dircctions from the entrance totheforum The 
of that Province—the seat of the Bengal Gov-;axis runnmg north-east towards the Jama 
ernment—for several months im every year ‘Masjid will form the principal busmess ap- 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- proach to the present city At the railwav 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern: station a place willbe laid out around which 
ment of India which had been to the constant will be grouped the administrative and munici- 
disadvantage of that Province fo achieve pal offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
these two objects the removal of the capital|The main roads or avenues range from 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
Various places had becn discussed as possible hag been allowed. The principal avenues in 


t 
Fre Nee ethos Oy eet meet and addition to the mein aventes are those running 





: , WOVEIMMeNnt OF indla aunng the period of the 
meters gc realy bevieiged ee he a building of the new capital an area was selected 
the legends and records of the past are charged along the Alipur Road between the existing civil 
with 60 intense a mearing this resumption station of Delhiand the Ridge The architecture 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- and method of construction are similar to those 
rable Empire shuuld at once enforce the con- ®dopted in the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
dau aad oly the permanncy tS anal ta ee ae 
Se ante over the length and breadth ae will subsequently be an aseet of some 
value 
The foundation stone of the new capital, , g 
s n October 1912, b 
' ae on by foally seiseeed alte on, December| was constituted an administrative enclave of 
eastern slopes of the hillsto the south of Delhi Sane pone nt aang { Naot ne or 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhis Suc av? MAS enurely taxen from the Delhi 
of the past he land chosen 18 free from| 578 8a : fie On th . sarirthap poner 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and | 1O1L the = ikti a ‘ hse lie Eilnalle 
is not manworn It 18 not cumbercd with incl "sed 1 me Provin . . 98 280 a : 
Monuments and tombs needing reverent treat “20 "4 SED seer of. uA 39 sgh 
ment and the site is near the present centre call Ni if he M ici ‘ Pe : H : na 
ofthe town of Delhi. A Committee consisting POPWaHOn of the Municipal town o 
of Surgn -General SC. P. Luke, Mr HT WS! 220,144 The plins of the New Capital 
Reding Ost, 1Mi08. and Major Ic allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
i] > om s 


Its present population is approximately 40 000. 
Boberaon, 1a’, mas aopomted tocosiser the Siz ive orn aie! for ocy alg Fino 
an lefg to but ouses for their own 
2 ae hee pores ere er reeset Te occupation duri1g their visits to the New City. 
states that “‘the Committee, after giving full There was, ag regards archifecture, @ pro- 
consideration to the various points discussed longed “battle of the styles’ over Delhi 
in thé above note, is bound tc advise the I inally, to use the Janguage of the architect, it 
Government of India that no dovht can exist! has been their aim “ to express, within the limit 
aa to the superior healthiness of the southern , of the medium and of the powers of ite users, 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of | the idea] and the fact of British rule in India, 
which are overwhelming when compared with | of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
those of the northern site” ment '’ The inspiration of the designs is mant- 
'festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
The Town Plan and Ar ee ie jthey combine with it distinctive Indian 
teport by a Town-Planning Committee, with 8 | reaturos without doing vielence to the principles 


tan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1918 
Work was begat in accordance with it and S| of structural fitness and artistic unity. 


main lines have been followed throughout | Cost of the Scheme —It was at first tenta- 
The central point of interest in the pened tively estimated that the oost of the new capital 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- would be four million sterling and that aum 
ment House, and two large blocks of Secretanats. was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
This Government centre has been given a ernment of India on the subject. Various 
position at Baisina hill near the centre of the factors have since then increased the cost, 
new city. Sir Kdwin Lutyens is the architect the chie’ of these being the immense rise in 
for Government House and Mr. Edward Baker prices since the war, and the Legislative ytd 
for the Secretariats. The former building wij] were informed by Government on 25rd M 


proclamation, there 
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1921, that the revised estimates then amounted Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
allowanoes for building new Legislative Chambers large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- three Chambers. 

lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier, ajl.tndia War Memorial—H. BE. H. the 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- poke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
mittee, in Its report published in January, 1923, iaid the foundation-stone of an All-India Wat 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs. 1,292 Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
lakhs including Rs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- vista, The place chosen is a fine position in the 
change. This figure still stands. rentre of the circular Princes’ Park, 


The Project Estimate contains certain item’ |The Memorial will take the form of a triumphal 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric arch 5 g Kingsway, the avenue running 
light and power, and Irrigation on which re- down the centre of the Vista. It will generally 
coveries in theform of rato or taxes will, in be similar to the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, 
addition to meeting current expenditure, but will be simpler in a way which will probably 
partially at any rate cover the interest on the increase its grandeur and dignity. The monu- 
capital outlay whilst there are other items oD ment will reach a height of 160 fect and the 
which some return on account of the sale Of inner height of the arch will be 87 feet 6 inches 
leases, general taxes and indirect receipts ma} and ita breadth 70 feet. Over the arch on both 
“paene word INDIA and this wil be faaked ec 

work.—The construction | ¥° an @ flanked on eac 
ot Ree Deiht hes made aatisfactory progress,|Side by the initials MCM (i... 1900) whilst 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget immediately below them on the left-hand will 
allotment, in consequence of the war and the be the initials XIV (te., 14) and on the oppo- 
return of officers and other establishments to ‘ite side the figures XIX (iv. 19). Above 
their civil work has made possible a consider- the Arch will be a circular stone bowl 11} feet 
able speeding up of constructional operations in diameter This 13 intended to be filled 
provided money can be provided to pay for with burning oi! on great anniversaries and 
them. The Secretariats are so far advanced | Other occasions so that there will be 
that there were transferred to them from | shinmg fire by night and a column of smoke 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the! by day. The memorial is solely Indian in 
Accountant-General, Centra] Revenues, aud th: ' purpose and will bear the names of Indian 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India | re#iments only. 
were also houscd in them in the winters of} Educational Institutions.—It was proposed 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The residential buildings | during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
for Government o/ficers and staff of various | should be established at Delhi and in this 
grades have been completed and the Enginecrs! connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
hope tohave the Secretariats and Parllam: ot | Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
house ready for occupation in 1925 and Go-' presided. The proposal is etill onder considera- 
vernment House in 1926. Whethcr the lattcr| tion. To implement it would require a capital 
will be completed by the date given is un- | outlay of Rs. 12} lakha, 


officially regard: d as doubtful. The Government of India further in the 
Opinion of the Legislature.—Consider- Spring session of their Legislature in 192 
able discussion fe g the new works introduced and carried a Bill for the establiah- 
place in the Assembly in 1921. The ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
ollowing unofficial resolution was carried :— university of Delhi, the buildings for which 
“This Assembly recommends to the Governor- would be erected in the new capital. It is 
General in Council that in the interests of intended to provide a loca) university on 
economy and of general convenience alike the model recommended for Dacca Untveralty 
the oo te the pogen us New Delhi by the Calcutta University Commission. 
works may be exped and une necessary he provision of funds for the complete 16- 
funds provided lati Seatdite that 4 pee alisation of the university must be a istics of 
tariat and Legis Hy ngs * completed time and it was, therefore, decided to cofumence 
bdigies! ceed co any 208 P work With the existing colleges in thelr present 
as early as p ¢. buildings and to permit them gradually to mo- 
A non-official Member in the Legislative aity their organivation. Dr. Mari Singh Gour, 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, wr 4—now Sir H.S. Gour—was in 1922 appoint- 
moved a recommendation to Government oq first Vice-Chancellor of the pew univeralty 
“to appoint a Committee to inguire into the and the initial work of organisation was quickly 
y of establishing a permanent Capital offocted by the Executive Council. Unfortunate: 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and jy the inability of the Government of India 


temperate climate throughout the year.” This ¢5 anot considerable funds was # severe handi- 
was ridiculed by several of his Don- cap, It was hoped that H. E. the Viceroy 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected would be able to lay the foundation-stone of the 
without a division. unfverrity bulidingsin November, 1922, but this 
H.E.H. the Duke of Counanght, on 12th proved impracticable. The site for the new 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone ofa buildings required has not vet been settled. 
large group of parliamentary buildings on a Government and the University Authorities are 
ate close to the south-east of the Secretariaty. examining this point in consultation, parti- 
The buildings willbe an imposing pile ciroular cularly with reforence to the question Whether to 
fn consisting in the main of three horse build in the new capital or to utilise bulidings 
toch Chambers for the Chamber of /that may become available elsewhere, 
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1n 1728 a dispensation was granted by the In the same year Capt Cdmund Pascal wae ap 
Grand Lodge of Lngland to Geo Pomfrett, Esq poimted P G M for Madras and ite Dependencies 
authorising him to ‘open a nc w Lodge in Bengal and in the following year another Lodge was 
Of this personage nothing further 1s known but established at Fort St George In 1768 the 
under Oapt Tarwinter who in the following year Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
succecded him as Provincial Grand Master of 1782 established a Provimcial Grand Lodge and 


India, Lodge was established in 1730, which ip 
the Lugraved Lists is distinguished by the arma 
of the Last India Company and is deseriled 
as “No 72 at Bengal in the Last Inds The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and 7ech Gee who held office m 1740 

after whom came the Hon Rogcr Drake appoint 
ed 10th Aprill7oo The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on th 

settlemcnt by Surajah Dowlah in 1706 Drake 
missed the horrors of the Blick Hole by escaping 
and was accused of dcxerting his post but 
though present at the rctakiny of Calcutta 1 
Admiral Watson and Chie it is improbal] 

that he resumcd the duties of hus masonic offi 
after the calamity that befell the settlement 


The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 


both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working praceably side by side until the union 
Indecd though not generally known these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coaltaon long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodics the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancint Grand Lodge and Malden im his 
Uistorv of Freemasonry m Madras states that 
In & greit Measure they succeeded At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
alicgiance to the United Grand Iojge One event 
worthy of note was the initiation m 1776 at 
Trichinoy oly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot Undoat ul Amam who in his reply to the 
congritulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
Ktited he considered the title of Fnglish Mason 
as on of the most honourable that he possesse? ° 
This document is now stored m the archives ot 


Wiliam Mackctt, Iroviacial Grand Master of the United Grand Lodge 


Calcutta was present at the meeting of that 
bodv, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the ‘ Lodges 
in the JastIndics Mr Cullin Smith was ap 
pointed P G M in 1762) =At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal ‘‘to elect the lrovincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the memlxrs present from amongst 
those who passcd through the different ofhces ot 
the (Prov ) Grund Iodge and who hal served as 
Dep Prov Grand Master ’ Jhis annual elcction 
as soon as notified tothe Grand Lodce of I ngland 
was confirmcd tv the Grand Mistr without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative 
In accordance with this practice Samuel Middicton 
was electud (P G M circa) in 1767 but in pass 

ing 1t may be bricfly observed that a few vears 
previously a hind of roving commission W is .rant 

ed by Larl Terrarsin 17¢2 64 to John Bluvitt 

Commander of the ‘Admual Watson Intaman 
“ for East India where no other Provinciul Lo ige 
is to bo found ’ Middleton s election was con 

Armed Octobcr 3ist 1768 and a3 the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practic of annual clec 

tions, accordingly held the office of D G M 

Unfortunatly the records of the P G@ I dite 
back only to 1°74 and thus much valuable in 

formation fs lost to us Ihus Grand Jodge 
continued working until 1792 when if ceased to 
Meet It scems that the officcrs were « lected 
from only two Lodges much to th. dissatirfaction 
of the other Lodges and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies secuding ond attaching them 

selves tothe Athol of Anucnt Grand Lodze In 
1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combind and gave their alluziance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working praceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived In that ycar and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge 


Madras —The earliest Lodge tn Southern 


India (No 222) was established in Madras in 1752 | 


Bombay —Two JTodges were established in 
this Presidency durmg the 17th century, Nos 
234 at Bombiy in 1708 and 069 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carned on the hsts until the 
union when they ave ppeated A Provincial 
Grand Waster, James Todd, was appomted but 
there 18 no rccord that he exercised his functions 
aud his name drops out of the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1793 In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No 322) to the 78th foot which 
Wus engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley In 1818 Lord Moria was 
ashed to consttute a Lodge to be known by the 
nam of St Andrew by emht Masons residing 
there and alco to grant a dispensation for holding 
& Jrovincial Graid Lodge for the purpose of 
wiking the Hon Mountstuart a Mason he having 
expr ssed 4 wish to that effect ‘Ihe Petitzoners 
further Iequisted ‘that his name might be 
Insertcd in the body of the warrant authors 
ing th m to instal him after being duly passed 
and raid a Duputy Grand Master of the Deccan ” 
Of the reply to this application no cops has been 
prsrsid Lodic Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822 


In 1823 a Military Lodge " Orion in the West” 
wis formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Eoona as No lo of the Coast of Coromandel 
It seems from lane » records that in 1830 it was 
discovcred that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the Uniid Grand Lodge of England A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833 According to the early proceed- 
ines of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Ihird Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for wluch a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged In the following vear a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Iodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence In 182 the clvilan element 
of ‘ Orion” seceded and formed the ‘‘ Lodge 
of Hope" also at Poona No 802 


Hero ‘‘ Orion” unrecognised at home, sided 


Three others were algo established about 1766 in the secession of some of its members, who 
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obtained s warrant, on the recommendation of the of Lodges under Ireland Is as yet small, The 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. Grand Lodge of England divides {ts rule under 


Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of ‘‘Orion-in-the-West ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 


received, although these including quartcrages 


had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel, It was further ascertained 


that m granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge| 


the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No, 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1888. Lodge ‘‘ Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No 8181n 1828 Uptothis tame the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded, but in 1836 Dr. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, F G M of Western India and sts 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed unt] Ist January 1838 A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed withm the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for ali India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies Burnes may be best described 
as belng in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in partibus infideliam”’ 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
itious. There was no English Provincal Grand 
ge in Bombay and the Chevalher Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Admmistration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed ot Enslisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fe 1] 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, Indeed, a Lodge ‘‘ Per- 
severance * under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted bv 
Scotland This Lodge stl} exists in Bombay and 
now bears No, 338 on the Register of Scotland 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
fiourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St George No 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry In 
the Province. In 1844 Burns establishcd a 
Lodge “Rising Star’? at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which 1s seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly in 1776 by the initiation 


teint tf irusande of tao" gnien 
on of thousands o laD gen en 

of all castes and creeds, and which has eons on Grand Master 10 7? 

es 

a distinguishing characteristic of 

Tha are A Daw eel Neana 


to establishing that mutual trust between 
and East, 


The Grand Lodge 
Constitations of the Uni 


xt larzest is the third and 


Five District Grand Masters independent of each 

Other and Greely subordinate to the Grand 

Master of England by whom they are appointed. 
- Bengal 


83 Lodges Rt. Wor Bro. Hon'ble Sir William 
James Reid, K.CIL,CSI, 10.8.; a 


D.GM.C D Stewart, Assist D, Ud. 
DD. U. Banerjee 
Madras, 
33 Lodges ja Y.G@ Campbell], OI E., C BE 
e | . 
Bombay 
47 Lodges. Rt W.Bro H L Sir L O Wil-on, 
PC, GCIE CMG. D.S.0, P.AD, 
(Lng ), District Grand Master 
Punjab. 
35 Iodges Rt W. Bro C. A Barron, (SI, 


CITE,( V0.,10 8, District Grand Master. 


Burma. 


16 Lodges. Rt W. Bro. James McKenna, CIE, 
District Grand Master. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master ot all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by _ the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland Mr H.P. 
Gibbs, A VW.1i.L, ete, JP, is the present incum- 
bent of the office, and controls 71 Lodges. Under 
lim the several districts are in charge of the 
followog Grand Superiutendents — 


Gen! Sir Claud Jacob G Supdt , Northurn Indla 


Col C 1; Laard oor 9  Cential ib 
Major 4 L Andtiws .,, ,, Southern 
HA I ‘Acton - ] astern 


Tho Grand Scerctary i4 R W. Bro Arthur 
Ww. S Wise, JP., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted 4 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third maronic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, mz, English and Szottish 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant In 19)1, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge ‘‘St 
Patrick’ and since that year two other Lodges 
have sfrung into being. 


The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 


dia at present, the Lodges 
cofresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 


| Dublin. Thcte are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta, $ in 
;Ceylon and 3 in Bombay, 


rere 

of England.—All three | 

nited Kingdom, the Unit-! 

ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 

Yreland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 

aakgg rigs in India. By far the largest ls the and under Scotland the office Is el 
: the ne number to confirmation. 


nearly “always weawu ISU URORLENS ea pra sewn 
dent, his Deputy as Second and another Com 
panion as Third Principal. 


Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
subject 


Freemasonry (n Indta. 


The five English Olstricte are constituted as 


under: 
Bengal, 


29 Chapters Grand Supdt Hon Sir William 
James Reid, K.CIE, C8 I. 


Madras. 
17 Chapters, A, Y G. Campbell. CIE, (BE, 


Bombay 


23 Chapters M Jx Comp Major General H 
A. V, Cummins, CB, C.MG, Grand Super- 
intendent. 


Punjab 


91 Chapters. Most Ex. Compn ( A. Barron, 
(si,C.1b,¢ V.0, ICS, Grand Superin- 
tendent, 


Burma 


6 Chapters James McKenna, (TE, Grand 
Superintendent 


Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
_pparate constitution to Craft 1 reemasonry Thi 
District Grand Chaprer of India 1s at pre-ent 
ruled by M.E.Camp, The Hon Justue 4 M 
haji: under whom there are about 30 Chapters 10 ' 
India, The Grand Secretary of all Scottish | 
Freemagonr' in India 18 also District Grand Scribe 
K, of Scottish R A. Masonry ; 


There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 


Mark Masonry.—Under England Mark 
Masonry Is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa 


rate Districts; but in most cases the District: 


Grand Master Is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 


Bengal 
30 Lodges C D Stewart, D. G.M. 
Bombay. 


17 Lodges, Rt W. Bro. R A Spence, District 
Grand Master. 


Madras, 


® 
18 Lodges. A. ¥.G. Campbell, C.IE., CBE, 
V.D., 1,C.8 , District Grand Master. 


Punjab. 


15 Lodges. Rt W Bro. Lt-Col G.T. Davys, 
O.BT., District Grand Master, 


Burma. 


6 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Arthur Blake, District 
Grand Master. 


| Royal arch 
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The Mark degree |s incorporated with the 
degree in Chapters. Mark 
degree Is worked in some 8. C. Lodges, but 
mostly in R. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R AM, and other degrees can be obtained. 8. 0. 


Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 


Master Masons before exaltation, Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges 1s conferred by the Rt. Wor. 
Master in 8 O Craft does not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G, Chapter of Scotland. 


Other Degrees —There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked ‘he Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction, There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters worlang in India. 


Roman Cagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

5t. Mary's Commandery No 48, Bombay, 

R A Mariner, 72, 514 and 662, Bombay, 

R 4, Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras, 

R A Mariner, 98, 193, 219, 279and 420, Punjab, 
Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 34, 37, 40 and 42, 


Benevolent Associations —Lach Dustrict 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Rellef of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tiona! provision for the children of Masons and 
oo provision for widows in poor circum 
stances, 


All mformation will be given to persons entit- 
ed by the Distnct Grand Secretary in each 
District The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below :— 


D G.S, Bengal. 
G. H, Davis, 19, Park Strect, Calcutta, 


DG S, Bombay 
Khan Bahadur Palanjyi N Davar, P.D.G.W., 
Kodak House, Fort, Bombay. 


D GS, Burma. 
UL Meyer, D.G.8,,EC., Rangoon. 
D.G $8, Wadras, 

8, T Srinivasa Gopala Chari, Freemasons’ 
Hall, Egmore, Madras, 

D,@ S., Punjab. 

Jas, J Lvan., PD.G.W, Freemasons’ Hall, 
Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution —For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Arthur W.S Wise, J.P., 17, 
Murzban Road, Bombay 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Botanical Survey —‘ihe Botanical Sur- 
vey Department of the Government ot India is 
under the control of a Director, who 1s assisted 
by three other ofhcers They are encoged in the 
examination and identification of plants and 
the study of floris Ihe Director 15 also in 
charge of the cmchona plantations in Burma 

In connection with the general question of 

o%t-war industrial poluv, the Government of 

ndia decided in 1916 that every effort should 
be made to extend the area under cinchona 
In India, and deputed Colonel 4 J Gage, late 
Director of Botanical Survey of India to explore 
land suitable for cinchona cultivation A8& a 
result of his recommendations made in 1918 
large areas in the Lavov District of Burma were 
reserved for cinchona cultivation and he first 
plantations were started there n 1920 =©4 pro 
gramme was adopted for planting 500 acres 
annually which would produce 90 000 Ibs per 
annum from 1928 onwards Owing unfortunate 
ly to excessive rainfall in 1921 22 thia planta 
tion was entirely washed awiy and the Tavoy 
scheme had to be abindoned =A fresh area was 
selected, however, in the Mergui District of 
Burma and plantations were stated there 
In 1922. lhe cultivation of cimchona 1 
reported to be progressing satisfactcrily im 
this aren 

At the instance of the Retrenchment Com 
mittee the area to be plantcd during the first 
four years has been limited to 2.0 acres per 
annum, Which will zive an annual outturn of 
more than 45,006 tbs trom 1930 The Gov- 
ernments of Pengal and Madras ire also at the 
instance of the Government of Indias extending 
their cinchona plantations, and 3t 18 proposed 
that Bengil should continue its sequence of 

lanting 200 acres evcry year with cinchona, 

adrag 230 acres and the wovernment of India 
250 acres annually [he total estimated out 
turn from this arca 19 1,20 000 lbs as against 
atctal Indian consumption of 1,60,000 Ihs 

Tbe actual demand for the drug in India 15 
difficult to estimate ight mullion c1ses of 
malaria fever go to the hospitius and dispen 
saries every year If each of these is treated 
with 110 grains of quinine, vhich may be taken 
as the minininum for the cure of & paroxism the. 
demand for hospit:] and dispensary treatments 
alone would be 125,000 pounds avear Patients 
do not get a8 much of the drug as they cught 
because the cost of quinine ‘e prohibitive = It 
is estimated that thire are 100,000,000 sufferers . 
from malaria who do not attend the hospitals 
The potential demind is therefore some where 
between 12,000 pounds and 1,500,000 pounds 
When the Italian Govcromcnt in 190’ made 
quinine a State industry and cheapened its 
retail price consumption m that country enor 
mousty increased and malaria mortatitvy was 
reduced from 15,000 to °,000 a yelr. The 
Public Health Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India says in & recent report that ‘‘ it 
may be said that there 18 no question of the 
effective forha ment of malaria in Negi 
consumption of quinine approximates 500,000 
pounds ” 

Geological Survey.—The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of & geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 


lems ultimately depends, Maps socom pany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engmeers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off Dur- 
ing the preparation ot the geological map snd 
the general survev of the country mineral depo- 
sits of importince are tiequently discovered. 
Such discovers are published without delay 
and every endeavour 18 made to induce private 
firms to take up the evplc ttafion of the mineral 
discovered Collections of minerals rocks and 
fossils are accumulited and cxhibited in the 
pul lic gul ris ot the Indian VMuscum — situated 
in the capital of Benzal Some of the most 
int resting and scientifically valuible additions 
to the collections in recent yours havc been the 
inns of uithropoid apcs of grat age dis 
covernd at difter nt places im the sivalth Moun 
tun cham Th «% mountams are a Compara 
tively low rane ruuning parallel with — the 
Aimalayas for 1 great distance and at a short 
distance frum them They are in fact a huge 
bank of detritus washed down during the ages 
from the Himalayas JIhcy ar beheved to 
have coy red up in the course of thei formation 
suh a quantity of palaolithi rmmains as 
cxstsnowhere elscsothe world = Uh discoveries 
(i skcletons and fossils hitherto made hase been 
th 2 sult of washiwaiys ather heavy rains or 
of oth r accidental cireumistinces and there 
Custs no organisition or svstematis.d mu thod 
for cither prosecuting discovery or collecting 
whit chance brinzs to lieht dhe Geological 
Surs v also und rtakies the cxsmination and 
dentifiation without fie of any minerals 
rochs and fossils nent in by privat observers 
The publeations of the Survey anciude the 
Mcmoirs Records and Palrontologis Indica. 
Zoological Survey —A scheme for the for- 
mation of a Zoological Survey on tho basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came into force in 
July, 1916 The proposals as sanctioned by 
the Secrctary of State mainiy are as follows — 
The headquarters of the Surv y will be the 
Indian Musctum ‘Ihe scheme rcgarding the 
Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of the 
organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Muscum 
into two parts, one of which will become a Gov- 
ernment department under the title of the 


| Zoological Surv y of India, and will be prima- 


tily conccrned with zoological investigation and 
exercise such advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the other 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees af 
the Indian Musc um and will bi organiged for the 
prescnt on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
laws ofthe Museum It will be the duty of the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
Standard zoological collection of the Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance In 
their power both to officials and to others, in the 
Identification of zoological specimens submitted 
to them, arranging, if requested to do ao, to 
send collections to specialists abroad for identi- 
fication in cases in which no specialist ig avall- 
able in India ‘The Director of the Survey was 
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D1 Anandal until Apri) 1924 when he died— 
within a month of receiving the honour of | ellow 
ship of the Royal Society Dr Baini Piasad was 
appointed Acting Prosident in tas place and 
continued in that capacity until July last when 
Major KR B bewell IM6 MA, FASB 

EI& FS was mide President 
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— Dail ww PS TVR a? 
wd distribution ot Mammils in India Burma 
and Ccylon and with the further ob,ecit or sup 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombiy Natural History Society» 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Muscums in India the 
primary object of the Survey being the further 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr Jerdons Mam 
mals of India’ publ shed in 1874 In 188¢ 
R A Sterndale published his Natural Histor 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular wor 
which did not add much to Jerdons book In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr Slater Hon 
Secretary to the Zoolozical Society and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker Huxley and other well known 
acientists, waa presented to the Secretary of 
State for India Ihe memorial reccommended 
that a scries of Volumcs dealing with tie Tauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr Ilinford 
should be appouted its Editor Ihe memorial 
resulted in the publication in 188% 1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals inthe launa of Britin 
India’ Series and since 15 }i thi volume has been 
the standard worh on Indian Alammals Lian 
ford’s book was however based on the informa 
tion then avauable and the shortconimnegs of the 
book have been revealed ip the light of more 
recent rescarch Further hnowlcdge 1m regard 
to distribution and classification and the disco 
veries of new apecies have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete 

Lo rcimedy this defect at the instigition of 
the authorities of the British Muscum, the Bom 
bay Natural History Socicty decided to institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey, 
Mr W §8 Millard, then Hon Stceretary ot 
that Society issued in an appeal to ite Incmbcrs 
to enable tht docicty tu engage the services of 
trained Luropcan collectors so as to make a 
aystematic colcction of the mamnials of India 
Burma and Ceylon ‘The rsponse to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees bung raised 
between 1911 and 1920 partly by subscriptions 
from the Society s members contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Governinent, the Governinent of Burma (Ct ylon, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments 
Subecriptions were also received from a itew 
Learned Societies and Institution? in Lngland 
and America By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covcred bung—In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch and hathiawar, the Southern 
Maharatts country and Kanara in Southern 
India, in Coorg and Mysore, in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districta of Bengal and Behar, in Northern 
India the ere collectors had worked over 


umaun and Sikkim and 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 


made along the Chindwin river, in Central Burma 
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and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
icnnaserim The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 


4485 UUuravor OL Mammals at the British 
Muscum Mr MartinC Hinton and others The 
r sulta of their researches were published in a 
(ries Of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay \aturil History Society ‘Lhe enorm 
OusS mass of material then collccted resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our hnowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanfords Mammalia to be 
andertaken and early m 1991 the Secretary of 
State for India commissioned Mr R C Wrough- 
fon since d (eased and Mr M C Hinton to 
undertake the work 


When demcl ization rendered 1¢ possible the 
work of the Survey which had been m abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tir Mt (€ Primrose was sent to Assam and 
the Mergui Archipelago and Mr Oldiicld Thomas 
has written very appreciatively of his work 
imong those islands Mr Primrose then began 
Wwcrhing inland but owimg to the impracticabi 
lity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
mons)on he was tran*ferred to Gwalior where 
i! H the Maharaja kindly accorded Permission 
to Work im his territories 

Atter working a port n of the Eastern Ghats 
the neat move was to the hungra District in 
the North West Himalayas and then on toa the 
Punjab Salt hange Iwo othcr cullectors worked 
m Southern India Lermission was once more 

btained fromthe Nepal Government for a col 
lector to resume the Survey workin that country. 
Jhe work in Ney al was biou,ht to a successful 
Close early this year with a representative 
collection of interesting mimmals and Lirds 


The Survey now has only one collector who 
13 collecting mn the fort lulls ot Himalayas and 
the Pindar Valley 


The Board of Secrentific Advice — 
This Board 1n accordance with a recommend- 
ation uf the Inthvape Retrenchment Committee 
winabcyance It consisted of the heads of the 
Meteorologwal, Geological Bctanical, Forest 
and Survcy Departments, representatives of the 
Agricultural and Civil Vet rmary Departments, 
and other sci ntific autboritis whose special 
attaiments may be useful It was established 
in 1902 to co ordinate official scientific nquiry, 
to ensure that research work 1» distributed to 
the best advantage, and to advise the Gov- 
ernment of India in prosecuting practical 
research into those questions of economic or 
applicd science on the solution of which the 
agricultural and industrial development of the 
country so largely depends The programmes 
of investigation of the various departments were 
annually submitted to the Board for discussion 
and arrangement, and an annual report was pub- 

 jshed On the work done. 


The Seorctary to the Government of India 
\(Department of Revenue and Agriculture) 
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was ex-oficw President of the Board, which | 
included the Director-General of Observa- 
tories, the Director of the Zoological Survey, 
the Surveyor-General of India, the Pmncipal, 
Punjab Veterinary College, the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Suence, the Inspector 
General of Forests, the 4gncultural Adviser to 
the Government of India, the Director of the 
Geological Survey the Director General Indian 
Madical Service, the Secretary to the Govern 
ment of India, Public Works Department, and 
the Director of the Botanical Survey of India 
who was Secretary to the Board of Scientific 
Advice 

The Universities Conference representing all 
Indian Universities, which met in Simla last 
summer, recommended the revival of the 
Board 


The Indian Research Fund — The progress | 


of this Fund and its Association like the Poard 
of Scientific Advice, has seriously been affected 
by the policy of retrenchment enferced in pursu 
ance of the recommendations of the Inchcape 
Committee Scientific research work 1s rapidlv 
developing in India In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs 
(£33,000) out of the surplus opium revenue was 
set aside as an endowment for research into ep! 
demic diseases in connection with the Central 
Research Institute at Kasauli It was hoped 
that this sum might be largely augmcated 
by private subscriptions An Indian 
search Fund Association was constituted 
and a good deal of work was undertaken Ite 
objects were defined as ‘‘the prosecution and 
assistance of research, the propagation of know- 
Jedge and experimental measure generally in 
connection with the causation mode of spread and 
revention of communicahle diseases’ Fresh 
fnvestigations into kala azar and cholera were 
inaugurated and an officer was deputed at the 
expense of the Fund to study yellow fever in the 
regions where 1t 13 endemic, with e view fo taking 
ateps to prevent its introduction into India 
A further grant of 6 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1911-12 It was decided to devote 
to research and anti malarial projects 6 lakhs 
(£33,000) 8 year from Imperial revenue commenc 
wg in 101814 A new periodical‘ The Indian 
Journal of Medical Research,” was instituted in 
1913 for publication four times moras 6 as the 
official organ of the Research Fund The jour- 
nal was designed to deal with every branch 
of research directly or indirectly connected with 
medical and sanitary science, and form a record 
of what was being done in India for the ad 
vance of this work In 1922 it was decided to 
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Survey of India.—The work of the Survey 
of India Department falls under various heads, 
namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogras 
phical and forest surveys, special surveys and 
explorations, and map production Cadastral 
surveys are now carried out by the Provincial 
Land Records and Settlement Departments. 


In 1904 attention was drawn to the defective 
state of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
port on the subject To overtake the arrears 
of revisional survey and to secure that the map 
of India should be brought up to date and 
revised at proper intervals, they recommended 
a considerable increase of establishment and an 
increased expenditure of Rs 2 10,000 a year for 
the next 25 yeara They also made recommende- 
tions for altering the size and improving the 
quality of the maps After further inquiry the 
Government of India dccidcd that a scale of 
1 inch to the mile would ordmarily be suffick nt, 
reserved forests and special areas being surveyed 
on thescale of2 inches tothe mile, and the 3-inch 
scale employed for waste and birren tracts The 
work of the Department has in recent vears 
greatly be n hampered bv the general need for 
retrenchment in expenditure On tho other 
hand its orgamsation has lately becn {improved 
by the creation ofa new North-West Frontier 
Circle under a separate Supermtendent, this 
hung the addition of a fourth Cirelc to the threo 
already existing for all India and Burma 


Indian Science Congress—The Indiin 
Sql nce Congress was fonnded largely owing to 
the cfforts of Dr J 1 Simonsenand Dr Sunder 
Jal Hora D8c Ofhuating Supcrintcndent of 
the /oological Survey of India the present 
Honorary (xencral dbecrctari¢s of the Congress 
Iho Asiatic Socutv of Bengal undertakes tho 
managcment of the Congrss finances and 
publishis annually the proce«dings of the Con- 
gross Jhe objects arc (1) to encourage rescarch 
and to make the results g¢ncrally known among 
scienu workers in India, (2) to give opportunitics 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nonship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
1n science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
im scicnce , for this end the Congress is held 
at d lercnt cintres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an iraportant 
part of the procec dings of cach ( ongress 

¢ 


The Oongress which is progressive and vigor 
ous, meeta in January each year, the procec- 
dings last for six days ‘he Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress, the 


devote the capital funds at the disposal of the Congress session is opentd by a Presidential 
Association to the erection of an Imperial Medical Address delivered by the President for the 
Research Institute and to the formation ofafund year The President is chosen annually, the 
for its endowments In the same year valuable different sections being represented in turn. 
results were achieved by Dr Nishi Kanta De, The sections are (1) yt area (2) Physics 
working in Calcutta on the chemistry of drugs and Mathematics, (3) ig Applied 
used in treatment of leprosy and on the chemis- | Rotany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
try of the blood of lepers and resistent animals Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research : 
The treatment of cancer, of influenza of pneu- when thes meet separately each section 
monia, the histology and pathology of deficiency | {8 presided over by tts own President also 
diseases and special problems concerning Indian | chosen annually, e mornings are devoted to 
calucidw, Kala azar, the action of quinine in|the reading and discussion of the prrers 
malaria treatment were amon ah ae the to social functions and visits 
gut ecta of investigations specaly dealt with by | to paces of interests, in the evenings public 
warious research experts in 1922. lectares are delivered 
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POST OFFICE. 
The control of the Poste and Telegraphs and of the larger of the other head post offices 


of Indio is vested in an officer designated Di-| are directly under 


rector-General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government 
of India in the Department of Industries and 
Labour. The superior staff of the Direction, in 
addition to the Director-General himself, con- 
sists on the postal sideof two Deputy Diree- 
tors Genera] (who are officers of the rank of 
Postmaster-General), andsix Assistant Direc 
tors-Gen>ral (whose status issimular to that of 
Deputy Postmasters-General). 


For postal purposes, the Indian Umpire is 
divided into Sine earcies as shown below, each 
of the first elght is in charge of a Postmaster- 
General and the Sind and Baluchistan Circle 18 
controlled | 
Bengal « 
Burma, veuvwas, osuas, cuusy auu svuiuie 
West frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. The Central Circle comprises 
roughly the Central Provinces and the Central 
India and Rajputana Agencies. 


The Postmasters-Gencral are responsible to 
the Director-General for the whole of the postal 
atrangements in thew respective circles, with 
the exception of those connected with the con- 
veyance of mails by railways and inland steam- 
ers which are entrusted to three officers bearing 
the designation of Deputy Postmaster- 
General, Railway Mail Service. All the Post- 
mastera-General are provided with Personal 
Assistanta, while those in charge of the largest 
circles are also assisted by Deputy Poctmasters- 
General. The nine Postal Circles and the 
jurisdictions of the threo Deputy Postmastcrs- 
General, Railway Mail Service, are divided 
jnto Divisions, each in charge of a Super- 
Intendent of Post Offices or Railway Mail 
Service as the case may be and each Super 
intendent is assisted by a certain number of 
Odicials styled Luapectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposcs 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras ueneral Post Office, 


the Postmaster-General. 
The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, have 
one or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them When the duties of the Postmaster 
of « head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself, a Deputy 
Postmaster 19 appoited to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
[he more important of the offices subordmate 
to the head office are designated gub-offices and 
are usudlly established only in towns of some 
importance Sub-offices transact all classea of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordmate, 
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The cfficer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the asawtance of 
One OF more clerks according to the amount 
of business 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordimarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
Officers on Small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, a- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a amall remuneration. 

Lhe audit work of the Post Office 1s entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-Geperal, Posts and 
‘Llelegraphs, who ws an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
18 not subordinate to the Director-General. 
Ihe Accountant-Genera! 13 assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of post ai circles 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force sunce 1883, a large number of 
sub-post officcs and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work i addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy 13 to increase telegraph facilities 
every where and especially in towns by opening 
& number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 


Yhe Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 


below) is as follows .— 


——e ee ee 














When the When the postage, When the postage 
— postage is wholly is insufficiently 
is prepaid, unpaid, prepaid, 
Letiers, Anna, | 7 
Not exoeediug two anda half tolas .. 1 
Every additional two and a half tolas or Double the pre-| Double the defici- 
part of that weight .. ‘a - 1 paid rate ency (chargeable 
(chargeable on delivery). 
Book and pattern packets, on delivery) 
Every i 


§ toles or part of that weight .. 


= pe pe 
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Postcards, 


Single ee $ ANNA, 
Reply ee L 5; 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 

must be prepaid in full ) 

Parcels (prepayment campulsory) 

(a) Parcels not exceeding 410 tolas im 

weight :-— | 
Rs, a. 


Not exceeding 20 tolas .. as  O 2 
HZxXceeding 20 tolas but not exceedin 

40 tolas .. <s as eis a 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that 

weight .. - 3 annas 

b) Parcels exceeding 440 tolag in weight — 
Exceeding 440 tolas but not evceed- 

ing 4380 tolas , . Ks 8 0 


Post Office Tart ffs. 


pect of insurance fees for parccls and parce! 
postage)is as follows — 
Letters. 

To Great Britain and) 2 annas for the first 
Northern Irland ounce and 1} annas 
other British Posses- } for each additional 
sionds and Egypt, ounce or part of 
including the Sadan that weight 


(3 annas for the first 
ounce and 14 annas 
for every additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight 

»» 1% annas‘ 

as ais .. 8 annas, 


anna for every 2 ounces 


To other countries, 
colonies or places, 


Postcards Single 
» Reply 
Printed Papers — 


4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or or part of that weight. 


fraction thereor up to 800 tolas 


Registration 15 compulsory in the case of 
parcel, weighing owr 440 tolas 
These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese India 
In the case of parcel, for Cevion a registration 
fee of 2 annasischargeabh on each parci] 3n 
addition to the rates shown above 


Rejrstration fee Rs 
For each letter, postcwrd, book or yt- 
tern packet, or parcel to bo repistcred 0 


Ordinary Money Ordcr fees 


On any sum not excceding Rs 10 . 
On any cum exceeding Rs 10 but not 
exceeding Rs 20 ‘ . - O 

On any sum exceeding Rs 25 up to 
Rs 600 a ce » O 4 


for each complete sum of Rs 25, and 4 annas 
for the remaimmder, provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs 10, the charac 
for 1t shall be only 2 annis 

Telegraphic money order feere —The same as 
the fees for ordinary moncy ordtrs plus a 
telegraph charge calculited at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual numbkr of 
words used in the fel gram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram 15 to be sent 
as an ‘“‘Kxpress”’’ or as an ‘ Ordjnary ”' 


& 


ro 


es 


In the case of Ceylon the telcmaph charge 
is calculated atthe ratcs shoun below — 


Ezprese—Rs 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word, 


Ordsnary —Re ifor the first 12 words and 
2 annas foreach additional word Telegraphic | 
motey orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India 

Value-payabie fees —These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fces for ordinary 
money orders. | 

Insurance fees —Tor every Ks 100 of insured 
vaine 2 annas 

As regards Portuguese India see Forelgn | 
Tariff, 


Acknowledgment ‘e.—For each 


article 1 anna. 
The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 


to Ceyion or fo Portuguese India except In r 


registered 


Business Papers —Tor a packet not 
exe eding 12 ouncesin weight 3 annas, 


Tor every additional 2 ounces or part of 
thatwoght =, ae ‘55 .. $aDDA. 


Samples —1 anna for first 4 ounces 1nd } 
anno pcr 2 ounces therevft r. 


Parcels 


(:) Parcel not exceeding 20 11s in weight 
and .ddresad te Great Brnitain and 
Northern Jreland = are forwarded 
asmailsto the Britush Post Office 
the rates Cf p stave applicable to 
sich y arcely bang as follows — 


Via 
(abraltar 
Tor a puircel— Pr ap 
Not over 3 Ths 1 8 0 
Over its ,but notover 7 Ibs 212 0 
? a ’ ” 2 315 0 


hese parcels are delivcred by the nest offic® 
ant the postige paid carries than to destination 


(12) ~Parccls which exceed 11 Iba but which 
du not cxcecd 50 Tis (the maxi 
mum allcwed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
nediumofthe P & OSN (0, and 
unc dclavered oat destination ypuder 
arrengcments made Tv that (om- 
pany Ihe postige charge applicable 
to such parcels is twelve annas for 
cach pound or fraction of a pound 
Ihe parcels are dalivercd free of 
charze tethin a radius of one mile 
from aa tical pak ¢ Heal Office wr 
Jonden, 4 addressed to any place 
beyond that radius carricr 8 charges 
art Jevicd from the addressees on 
delivery Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P & O SN Go cannot 
de ansured during transit, beyond 
India, but must i they contain 
coin, ete , be Inswed during transl 
an India, No  achnovledgment 
ot delivery can be obtained in re- 
spect of these parcels nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
PHritain and Northern Ireland under 
the value payable system. 
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Money Orders.—To countries on which money For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
the rates of commission are the same as in the Possessions and Foreign countries other than 


case of inland money orders. thore mentioned above and for insurance of 
To countries on which money orders have to ‘ers to the Seychelles and Zanzibar.— 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows :— Where the value insured does not Annas 
Bs. a exceed £12 oe - ee 
On any sum not exceeding £1 0 3 For every additional £12 or 
» ow exceeding £1 but not exceeding fraetion thereof oe oe 
£2 0 5 Acknowledgment fee-—3 annas for each 
we * ”? £2 ” » &3 0 : registered article, 
moos ” vy ” on or . 3 Magnitude of business in Post Oftice— 
”Y Ry 3 £5 ae i 0 12 At the close of 1923-24 there were 105,880 


oa: Se postal officials, 19,491 offices, and 155,460 
for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for mile. of mail lines. “During the year, 1,209 


the remainder, provided that if the remainder million articles, including 45} million 
does not exceed £1, the charge for if shall be articles were posted; stamps worth 55 
Sannas; if if does not exceed £2, the charge millions were sold for postal purposes: over 324 
forit shall be 5 annas; ifit does not exceed million money orders of the total value of 
£8, the charge forit shall be 8 anna’; and it Ks. 813 millions were issued, a sum of Rs. 255 
it does not exceed £4, the charge for it shal] milsons was collected from tradesmen and others 
be 10 annas. on : ari aha 5+ million insured ae 
eolsips valued at 1,533 millions of rupees were handled. 
Pala fees (for registered tlters and parcels Customs duty, aggregating over 7 million rupees 
y _ was realised on parcels and letters from abroad, 
For insurance of letters and parcelsto Mauri- pensions amounting to its. 17: millions were 
liue and Briish Somaliland and of parcels to paid to Indian Military pensioners and 18,147 
se Lad India, the Seychelles and Zanzibar- bs, ot quinine were sold to the public, On the 


Whete the value insured doesnot Annag 31st March 1924, there were 2,089,314 Savings 
exceed Ra. 200 .. 4 “3 5 Bank accounts with a total balance of Rs. 247} 

For evéry addijtiona) Its 200 or millions and 43,019 Postal Life Insurance policie 
fraction thereof ae << 5 with an aggregate assurance of Ks, 73? millions, 
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Telegraphs.—Up to 1912 tae telegraph with two Dy. Chief Engineers, For traffic 
eystem i Pape was arp pat - i goes oo) there is a cata gs oes eb ae with 
department an officer designa rector-,an Assistant and an  Assistan re 
General of Telographs who worked in subordina- | General, On the 27th March 1920 a Controller 
tion to the Government of India inthe Depart-, of ‘Telegraph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that yearit , Deputy Director-General in the inspection of 
attest wags eter’ as" an expednestal|Shete A ra ea e 
a a Jircles the scheme whic 
cea with a view tothe eventual amalgama- follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
Hcta purruance of this policy an experimental purposes Iadia a divided up inte, ve" Chroles 
ance 0 urposes India is 
ainaipamation of the two services was introduced aed in charge of Macs For Burma specia 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the | arrangements were considered necessary and the 
Ist Tay 1912. The fundamental principles of | engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
this scheme which followed closely the system General who ig a Telegraph officer ally 
in force in the United Kingdom and sever) gelected for the purpose. These six Cir are 
other European countrics were that the traffic divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- which isin charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
ment should be separated, the former branch Qn the ist July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number postmaster-(encral. On the 3ist March 1924 
. attached res ed ae or tdeigia in there were 7 Cireles and 20 Divisions, 
con y a Dir 
ane of the two Circles. Subordinate to this she telegraph traffic work is under the 
officer there were several Divistonal Superin- .ontrol of the Postmastera-General, each of whom 
tendente who were assisted by a number of j, assisted wt & Be chr ee 
ttach : uitable s of a 
° In wie ‘the complete amalgamation of the me k of the Telegraph Department 
Fe orernea iat eriacrgre Py ser ret is aie that “of the Poat Office, entrusted to 
mm B @ ] r 
The : ie stat it the Direction, in addition the Acorn tat aot ene end Tee sistant 
to the tor-General himself, consists on the — Genel pu 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, Acco : 
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Inland Telegrams and Tariff.—Telegrams 
sent to or recelVed from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 


State 
Ordi- Defer (Bri- 
Urgent nary. ‘ 


tariff for inland telegrams is as follows :— 


For delivery 
in India. oy par 
; vale a 
Private and State, State. ° 
Ex- Ordil- Ex- Ordi- 
press. nary. press, nary. 
Rs, a. Rs.s. Re, a. 
Minimum charge,1 8 012 2 0 
Bach additional 
wordover12..0 2 01 0 8 


The address is charged for. 
Additional charges. 
Minimum for reply-paid ) Minimum charge 


1 0 
0 


For delivery 


Rs. a. 


red, tish 
Govt 
All countries inRs. a. Rs. a. Bs. a. Ra. a 


Kurope (except 
Denmark, France, 


8312 14 09010 010 
$812 14010 — 

Daily letter-telegram to Great Britain and 
Ireland via Eastern are accepted at one-fourth 
the rate for ordinary telegrams, subject to a 
Minimum of 20 words per telegram including 
| the indication DLT. 

Radio-Telegrams.- -For radio-telegrams ad- 
, dressed to ships at sca from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 


Eastern 26 


Geeareieuent of re- for an or Rangoon the charge ia eleven annas per 
ceipt .. ee ef ordinary telegram. | word in nearly all cases, Full particulars are 
Muttiple telegrams, each 100 words pa thine hae rats XXITI of the Post and 
Collation | One quarter of charge 1sgh-08 there 5 ety : “ales Ot ae: and 


for telegram. 155,088 mules of wire and cable, as compared 

Bs. | with 461,592 ware includirg cable and 98 054 

If both the offices line including cable miles, respectively, 

of origin and on the S8ist March 1925. ‘The numbers of 

destination are departmental telegraph othces were 257 and 

closed 165 (including 5 Coast Radio offices, respectively) 

If only one of the while the number of ey ete ofhces worked 

For acceptance of an Officesis closed, —_ by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 3,555, 

Express telegram < If the telegram The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
during the hours has to pass dealt with is shown by the following figures :— 

when an office is through any 1897-98, 1924-26. 

closed, Closed interme- Private .. 4,107,270 16,394,004 

diate office an Inland ..< State 860,382 1,104,590 

additional fee Presa 35,010 469,134 

in fespect of Private 785,679 2,815,686 

each such office 1 | Foreign..< State 9,896 $2 415 

Press 5,278 36,781 


Signalling by flag or sema- {i usual in. 


priate to or from ships—per 
legram 


fee of 8 ans, 
Boat hire 


Coples of telegrama' each 100 
words or leas ., Pe ..4 annas, 


For 


For delive delivery 
in India. 2 in 


land charge 
plus @ fixed 


--Amount actu: 
ally necessary. 


5,754,415 19,842,600 


The cutturn of the workshops during 1923-24 
represented ao total value of Rs. 16,60,258. 
Atthe end of the year the total staff num- 
bered 13,770. Thetotal capital expenditure 
up to the close of 1923-24 amounted to 
Rs. 20,86,50,004. The deficit for the year 
was Re. 2.95,734. 8 

Wireless.—The total number of t- 





Ceylon. al wireless stations open at the end of 1924-25 
Pr P was twenty-three, wviz., Allahabad, Bombay, 
Ex. Ordl- Eg, Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Jutogh, Karachi, 
a shod x Lahore, Madras (3 stations), Mhow, Nagpur, 
Ha, Hace, Bee eta emma not ict ebuley sod 
cc oe ee stations), San 8 (two Vv » an 
Minimum charge 10 08 190 erabad, of which only Port Blair books 

Each additional 6 telegrams direct from the public. 
words over 48 !n The new duplex high-speed service between 
rhe te of India, Rangoon and Modras continued to work satis- 
additional four factorily, the Baudot system being employed 

words over $2 in generally for this c 

respect of Ceyion.. 0 2 0 1 O 2  Telephones—On the 3ist March 1924 
.The address is free the number of telephone -earcin {ie established 
: by the Department was 281 with 12,007 straight 
Foreign Tariff—The charges for foreign line connections and 1,6%4 extension telephones. 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they Of these exchanges, 61 were worked depart- 
ave addressed. Tho rates per word for private aocaty he The number of telephone exchang 
and state telegrams to countries in Europe established by ‘Telephone Companies was 14 


are Bf follows :~- 


Bith 26,222 connections, 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments in 
India goes back for about fifty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done; but the pro- 

ress of rural sanitation which involves the 

ealth of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 


Sanitary work in India during the year 1921-22 
the general position is indicated by the Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government of 
India, in the following terms: ‘‘ There is unfor- 
tunately little reason to suppose that the trans- 
fer of Sanitation to popular control will usher 
in the millennium at an early date. When all 
allowances are made for financial strigency, 
It cannot be said that the Reformed Provincial 
Governments have thrown themselves enthusi- 
astically into the struggle with disease. The 
daily press, however, shows that popular interest 
in the problems of sanitation 18 slowly increas- 
ing, which of itself 1s a good thing. One of the 
encouraging features of the period has been 


Great improvements have been effected in| the increasing number of local associations 
many ore but the village house is still often | who are takmy part in sanitary work. Volun- 
ili-ventilated and over-populated; the village! tary agencies have multiplied, and private 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank ! generosity both in money and service increases.”” 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; The next annual report by the same official 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- note is made that the death rate for British 


discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking | 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
y 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 

, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 


India in 1922 was 24°02 against a quinquen- 
nial mean of 88 12. This mean was high be- 
cause of the mfluenza epidemic in 1918, but in 
1922 there were 14 million fewer deaths than in 
1921, The report continues, ‘It cannot be 
tov strongly impressed on the Indian public 
that there 1s no reason why this economy in 
life should not continue and be improved on. 


India summarised the position at that time, and Life, tor which health 1s a prime necessity, is 
laid down the general lines of advance. This: purchasable, and 1s the greatest asset any nation 
resolution (Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914)! may acquire. . . . In order to open the 
should be studied by all who wish to under- eyes of the public a campaign of enlightenment 
stand the attitude of the Government of India is essential. . Perhaps the most urgent 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of requirement of India to-day, when Indian 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will be found ape desire to create a strong nation, 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 | is the appointment of a Commission to inquire 
(page 475 et seq.) and earlier editions. One of the ' into the actual health conditions of the people 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of| and to make definite recommendations 
1919 was the transfcr of sanitation to the on the measures necessary fo secure a reason- 
poe making it a subject directly responei-' able standard of health. . The saving of 

le to local control through Min‘stera. It is tor, life in 1922 was in large measure accidental 
early yct to attempt to indicate the effects | and due to cond{tions over which man has no 











of this change. In the official report of control.” 

Birth Rates (per mille). | Death Bates (per mile). 

® Province. fo ee ee ae ae 
1922. 1923. | 1922. 1923. 

Delhi ie : 42°07 24-91 37°90 
Bengal .. Se. 9°90 50 oe 
Bih Issa. ; 37°00 4°10 5 
es es a ae 28°82 | 26 *83 23°54 
United Provinces .. ~ a 36°04 25°01 23°37 
Punjab a re ~ 43°20 | 22°07 30°00 
N. W. Frontier Province 27°60 : 21°68 23°74 
Ce wg 45°68 29°31 30°58 
— * so; | BS 
Coo a eek 25°62 34°60 99°14 
Bombay * a ees 35°58 23°61 25°09 
Burma oe eae BS 29°51 22°28 20°87 
Ajmer-Merwata .. 00 «es 32-56 22°19 95-82 








35°06 ; oR | 25-00 
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Chief Diseases,—There are three maln classes of fatal disease: specific fevers, diseases affecting 
the ab lominal organs, and tung diseasea, Intestinal and skin parasites, ulcers and other indication 
of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of deaths from each of the principal 
diseases and from al} other causes in British India and death-rates per 1,000 :— 


———— 
































| Dysente1y | Respira- All 
Province. Cholera. Small-pox | Plague. | Fevers. and to other 
= Diarrhoa.| Diseases. | causes. 
| , 

Delhi sai a 22 191i 6,725 360 3,047] 1,212 
1 “01, “Od +38 13°43 73 7°88 2°48 
Bengal... { 51,712) 7,864 150 883,268} 23,411) 26,371 178,470 
1*1 2 003 19:0 “5 “6 3°8 
Bihar &Orissa ( £6,805 2,56 15,066, 578,656} 18,037 5,629 178-821 
} 07 “4 17-0 “5 7 5°0 
Amwam ..(| 16219 2610 .. /| 112,004 10,237 8,405| 34,492 
1 2-36, 3 | 18°85 1°49 1°22 5:02 
U. Provinces(| 2,880 242  23,201' + 909,203' 10,654 ~—25,307| 168,763 
\ 05, “01 BL 20°04 23 56 3°61 
Punjab... { 128, 1,608 7,780, 306,654 7,013;  40,004{ 89,620 
\ ‘01 “08 *38 14°95 “34 1:95 4°37 
N.W.F.P. { 92; 104 124 39,983 206 | 1,321 4,476 
if “O4 “05 “05 18-72 "10 "bd 2°10 
O. P. & Berar ( 64 407 6,149 237,164] 25,618; 38,383! 102,042 
1 | “005 03 “45 17°08 1°84 2-62 7°34 
Madras 16,502; 22,801 9,193 319,688 51,803; 48,166, 391,081 
| +4 5 2 7-8) 1:3 1:2 9:6 
Coorg i. [| “4 1 8 4 694 188 181 682 
| “02 ‘01 05 =—s- 2810 1:15 1°10 4:17 
Bombay .. {1 2,768 1,170 8879 197,888 21,118 82,682/ 138,576 
l “14 06 44 «10°33 1 10) 4°3 7-23 
Lower Burma { 4,060 1,229 4,455 56,958; 7,378, 8,868, 74,066 
Ul “52 18 “64 8°13 1:05, 1:27, = 10°67 
Upper ,, { 987, 210 2.827 25,926: 1,562 8,080 47,842 
14 +26 “06 75 6°89 “42 -B2 12°71 
Ajmer Mer- { 2 8 2 8,184 256 180 u 348 
wara, l “00 02 "00 16°53 +50 38, 4°71 
r| 450,608 40,446 69,682 4,761,237, 229,576' 334,103 1,490,460 
British India 1°87 17 29 19 72 “93, 1:38 6:21 
1921-22 "4 121,679 40,836 © 77,615 8,689,080, 177,852, 290,533, 1,402,491 
“50 17 +32 15 28 74 20 5°81 


| ; 

Taking India as a whole, the Public Health 
Commissioner seported the ryot during 1922, 
experienced fairly normal seasonal climatic 
conditions for the second year in succession, 


-_- — eee ee ee 


The Public Health Commissioner reports that 
deaths during the first year of life were 23:2 
ve cent, of the total deaths against 20-8 in 
he preceding year ‘‘ Infant mortality is 
a sensitive index of the health conditions, 


which might well be reflected in morbidity and 
mortality statistics, Except in Madras and 
Bombay there wae a reduction of deaths in 
all provinces compared with the quinquennial 
mean. Compased with 1921, there were slight 
Increases of deaths in Delhi, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras and Lower Burma. 


Birth registration is notoriously defective 
and the registration of female births probably 
Buffers more than that of wales. Births exceed- 
ed deaths in all arcas except Coorg. 


eepecially as regards sanitation, under which 
the ple live: it is these conditions which 
require attention if any real influence on infant, 
mortality and on the health of the nation is te 
be exercised. . In British India as‘a whole 
48 8 per cent. of the infantile deaths occurred 
during the first month of life. . . . Nearly one- 
third of the infantile deaths occur in the first 
week, Mortality at this period is associated 
mors than at any other time with maternal 
conditions, which in their turn are inseparably 


‘connected with the nature of the environment 
The general figures are regarded as indicat- ” 
ing that the popaiston in the absence of con- and the lability to contagion. 


ditions foyer le to eplienity soenonget, 
steadily to the improvement in conditions con-' 15+ from malaria, the Public Health Comms- 
sequent upon two successive good Sea8008. sioner in his annual report quotes with approval 

Statistics from only a few Indian States are| the following opinion by Dr. Pais :—‘' Malaria 
received by the Public Health Commissioner and | impresses not only physical marks but above 
it is evident from them that much requires to be | all physical degeneration on the race it smites. 
done in the States to improve registration. Thus,' Distrust towards worke of a social character, 
oot here a birth-rate of 17°91 and a death diminished will-power, diminished liking for 
rate of 14°52 (despite epidemic prevalence of | work, restricted vision towards all the pheno- 


-pox, plague, malaria and relapsing fever), mena of life, are special characterlatica of thosr 


As regards gencral mortality and paged 
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with chronic malaria and of the peoples whohave The known results of vaccination in the 
long suffered from the infection.” Dr. cara he prevention of small pox are an indication of 
who has made an expert study of malaria n; the facility with which mortality can be pre- 
various parts of the world and has in Peer vented when the people accept with comparative 
years specially devoted himself to it in India,! readiness the scientific advice given them in 
gives reason for considering that in Bengal alone; health Inatters, as they do in regard to this 
there are every year 28,300,000 cases of malaria measure. Had the average mortality from 
requiring treatment. If this estimate be small-pox during the decade 1868-1877 pertained 
applied to the whole ot India the number of , in the last quinquennium the average annual 
cases requiring treatment throughout the land mortality during the latter period from this 
would be about 100,000,000. i cause alone would have been 248,712 instead of 
the recorded figure of 82,338, 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


British.—The average strength of European Troops, Regulars and Territorials, in India during 
1923 iylacbi thea ba compared with 60,146 Jn 1922. The following table shows the main facta as 
regards the — 














Average 
Average Invalids 
Period. strength, Admissions, Deaths. aent Nome: em 
= cama — 
1910-l4average .. ‘ns 69,440 39,389 303 458 2,091 °97 
1915-l{average .. i 66 199 58,367 563 1,980 3,277°93 
1920.. es ss = 57,332 61,429 385 2 ol4 3,488°08 
12hia: a BG 58,681 60,515 408 749 3,070° 04 
| 60,166 37,836 284 714 1,902 °32 
1923. . we es ae 64,139 37 995 wor 979 1,793'31 
Ratio per 1,000 of strength. erate 

illness Average 
Period. pire | ofeach | duration 
e Average | soldier of each 
Admis- Invallds { “con. | calculated | case of 


Deaths, sent on average} sickness, 
sions, home. gered strength. 








1910-l&verage .. ae 507 2 4°91 7 03 30 13 *10'00 *19°39 
1915-1Average .. o 881°7 8°81 29°90) 49°51 18-07 20°50 
1920.. .. ve és 1,071°9 6:72 40°38 60°84 22 ‘27 20°78 
1921..  .. rr ie 1,031 °3 6°95 12°76 52°32 19°10 18°52 
1922... ee - 628°9 4°72 11°87 31°62 11°54 18°35 
1928., .. - oe 595 4 3°79 15 41 28°40 10°37 17-al 


* Worked out on quinquennium aggregates. 
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The main feature of the tables » the progressive 
rise in the gent ral sick rates that oct uried during 
and after the Griat War, followed by a sudden 
drop mn 1922 «Lhe fall hag become stil more 
marked dwing 1928 The causes of the dett1io 
ration in the health of the troops duzing the post 
war veais lading to an admission rite of 1071 5 
in 1920 have been fully dipcussed in previous 
reports The improvement that st im during 
1922 when the admission Jatt Was 6289 has 
been continued dummy the year undci mye w 
and the admission rite has now been weduced 
to 599 4, of very Jitth Inghat than the pre wu 
rate of 567 2 mthe quinqucnmum 191014 But 
torasevere epidemic of Malai in the Northern 
Command thc ficun for 1923 would have been 
appioximatcly thc same as that 191014 Thi 
death rate in 19.3 was the «cond Jowest on 
record being only 37> per 1 000 of strength as 
compared with 69:11 1921 and 472 in [9.2 
(The lowest on record 15 3 26 m 1913) 

The mvalding rats, based on comparatively 
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small es, was 15 5 in 1923 as compared with 
11°87 in,the preceding year, a rise of 3 13 per 1,000. 
The average constantly sick rate for 1923 establi 
shus a record, being 28 4 pir 1 000 as against31°62 
mm 1922 and 80 131n the qunguennium 1910 14 
The ve1y satifactory fall both m the average 
constantly sick and in the death rate may be 
takcn as an indication of the advance in methods 
of treatment that has iccently taken place 
This 15 still furthe: emphasizcd by the ‘ average 
duration of cach case of sickness which has 
tillen to 17 $1 days w compaicd wits 18 35 in 
192. and 19 32 in the qgunqucnnium 1910 14 
Jhe ‘average poriod of WIpess of tah soldier 
calculated on the average slreugth which for 
the quingucnmium 1910 14 stood at 10°00 days 
por soldier, was 10 37 in 1923 as wanst 11 o¢ 
in 1922 and 22°27 1n 19.0 Ihe general effect 
of the tables is to dic monstrat: that the health of 
the British Army in India has at list r¢urned ty 
the k vil at which it stood in the years mimcdia 
tely preccdmg the Gieat Wir 


Indian —The average strength of Indian troops excluding those on field service and in 
stations ontside India (but not excludin, those at Aden and Bushire) was 14323 in 1923, 


as compared with 147,810 In 1922 


The following table gives the actuils and ratios of sickness deaths, and tnvalidim for the 
quinquennia! periods 1910 14 and 1915 19 ind for the y ears 1920 to 192 inclusive —- 


| 








Ratio per 1 000 of strengh. 











‘ re F Average, — 
verage} Admus- | In- con 
Period strength | sions Deaths valids | stuntly Average 
| sick Admis- Deaths In- con- 
s10n8 valids jstantly 
| sick. 
1910 14 | | | 
(average) 130,26! 71,213 57 699 2,662 544 6% 4 39° 5 1* 20 7% 
1915-19 
(average) 204,208 161,028 3,485 4,824 7,792 7882 18681 236 | 38 1 
1920 . 216,445 164,984 2:12) 4,004 9,265 762 8 9 B1 21 1 42 8 
1921 . . | 175,884 119,215 1,782 3,638 6,031 67097 1016 207, 344 
1922 . 147,840 77,468 1,014 sana 3,639 524 0 6 86 | 180; 246 
1923 | 143234 66,847 856 2328 2955 466 7 5908 1638; 20 63 
* Worked out on quinqu2nniil aggregates, « 


The bad effects of the War on the health of the 
troops have now passed away and the admission 
ratio for 1923 was only 4667 por 1,000 being a 
a decrease of 573 per 1,000 as com with 
1922 and constituting a record The ratio of 
average constantly sick is also a record being 
20 63 1,000 as compared with 24°6 per 1,000 
in 1922 and 207 per 1,000 in the qunquennial 


| Station Hospital system in 


period 1010-14 ‘The ratios per 1,000 fc deaths 
and invaliding were 5908 and 16 3, reatctively 
as compared with 6 86 and 180 in 192 It is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that thimarked 
improvemcat in the health statisticaof the 
Indian Army is due to the introductia of tho 
1918 ad to its 
growing efficiency 


MORTALITY FROM WILD ANIMALS 


The total number of persons killed by wild inthe Unitkd Provinces, from bears in shar and 
animals in British India during 1924 amounted Orisga, and from clephants in Assam! Of tho 
to 2,687, as agamst 8,605 in th: previous year 446 deaths from‘ other animals," att 53 are 
Tigers were responsible for 1,174 doaths, i aa assigned to wild pig and 213 to crppiiles and 
for 406, wolvcs for 419, bears for 82, elephants alligators. The highest number of d¢hs from 
for 41, and hyenas for 19 Deaths were highest all wild animals occurred in Madras+41), the 
from tigers and leopards in Madras, from wolves! United Provinces, Bihar and Orissand the 


Medical Institutions, 


CentralProvinces and Berar coming next 1n order 
The mortality mm the majority of the provinces 
was less than in the previous year, but 11 Bombay 
and Burma it was slightly greater 

Snake Bite —Dcaths from snake bite fcll 
from 19,980 to 19867 Dccreases occurred in 
Madras, Hombay Burma and the United Pro 
vinees but Bengal the Punjab Bihar and Orissa 
the Central Provinces and Berar and Assam 
have reported increases 

Animals Destroyed —During the year under 
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revicw 21032 wild animals were reported to 
have been destroyed of which 1 706 were tigers, 
402 kopards 2799 bears and 1 743 wolves 
A sum of Rs 171170 was paid in rewards 
against Rs 165 367 in the previous year The 
statistics of the number of snakes destroyed 
havc been discontinued in Burma In the other 
provinccs the number destroyed mcrcased from 
42911 to 47106 and the rewards paid for their 
destruction were Rs 1,403 as against Rs 817 
in the previous year 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There were 3535 States public local fund 
and private alded civil hospitals and dispensaries 
at the end of 1922 dunmng 1923 the number 
increased by 99 giving a total uf 3634 at the 
end of tle jear 


The tots! num er of patients treated increased 


Wb ee 1 eejaw AFULA LICH AIUELIL fe 4GUITGEO alu 
Baluchistan The number of oyerations also 
increased by 44036 t1z 11094,6064 m 19.8 
against 1 50 628in 19.2 


Medica Colleges —There are seven medical 
colleges (Bombay, Madras Calcutts Belgachia 
Lahore Felhi and Lucknow) ‘There are also 
18 medical shools Shere 18 an \ ray institu 
tion at D:hra Dun 


Paster Institutes—There were Pasteur 
Institute; for anti rabic trratmcnt at hasaull 


(Punjab), Coonoor (Madras), Shillong (Assam) 
and Rangoon (Burma) 


Lunatic Asylums—The treatntent of lun- 
atics at asylums prevails on a comparatively 
small scale but the asylun population is 

r4 £ 


etaarilyw aineroocimne rh, ane leone 


Therm at’ ~ 


res asylum population of the year was 


Leper Asylums-—There are many leper 
asylums among which may be mentioned the 
Madras Government Leper Asylum, the Ma- 
tunga Leper Home Bombav, the Trivandrum 
State Leper Asylum and the Calcutta Leper 
Asylum There are also many asylums or 
homes, frequently undursome zort of Govern- 
ment supervision, including about 50 asylums 
of the Mission to Lepers 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


It is xceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaciing an accurate estimate of the total 
number +f lepers in the Indian }mpire to day 
The cenus ‘cures of 1921 give the total as 
102,513 as against 109 094 in 1911 But it is 
doubtful ff this figure represents anything 
more thm the more advanced cases and possi 
bly a mfority of this number are the begaing 
and pamer lepers who are seen all over the 
country Dr Muir, the Leprosy Research 
Worker t the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine says that ‘we think that it would 
not be amver estimate to put down the number 
of lepersn India somwuhere between a half and 
one millin ”’ 


Treatsent —In a8 recent article on thie 
subject &¥ the Secretary to the Mission to 
Lepers th position is summed up as follows — 


Volugary segregation is the right thing to 


encourage for those who will segregate them: 
selves and receive treatment (Compulsory 
segregation is the course to follow in the case 
of those who persist in mixing with the healthy 
population and thus spreading the disease as 
1s the case with pauper and begging lepers 
‘Lhe extension of the use of the latest treatments 
18 moat arta Special leyer climes should 
be established by Government in suitable cen- 
tres and the treatment provided free And, 
lastly an educational campaign should be 
commenced as soon as possible and information 
about the disease itseli—how it 1s spread and 
how to diagnose it also the benefits of segre- 
gation and the efficacy of the latest treatments 
—spread all over the country The situation 
was never more hopeful and a wisely directed 
campaign against the disease would be certain 
to end 1n the stamping out of the disease in the 
whole of India ”’ 


BRITISH EMPIRE LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council.) 


Early tithe year 1024 the Butish amie 
Tcprosy Qiief Association was constitutcd in 
Ingland, ith H RH The Princ of Walhs 
as Patrowthe Viscount (Chelmsford as (hair 
man of th General Committe: and Hb the 
Viceroy o€ndia as one of the Vice Presidents 
Kollowingits formation and in view of the 
good resuk being obtained from the newcst 
treatmentyt leprosy, Hk the Viceroy fclt 


that the time was wispicious for the inauguration 
and cafrving on of an carnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from [nda 

His Ixcellency mvited certain genth men 
representing Various interests to form an Indian 
(ouncil of the Asso.iation, which be tormally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1926. 
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His Eacclicncy 1s ats Prcsidcent rnd the 
Hon'ble Sir Charks Inns KCSI CIR 
Ics, andthe Honblk ‘Sir Henry Moncrieti 
Smith Kt CIt ICS a» Chairman rcespe- 


tively, of the Central and Lx cutive Committees | 
is the | 


Sardar Saheb Ralwant Singh Pur 
Honorary secr tary of the Association 

A sum of about 19 lakhs of ru 
been collectid for the work of the Association 
and the }xecutri Committee has frimed for 


cc4 has 90 far | 


Child Welfare Movement. 


the conduct of the campaign against leprosy 


| proposals which pros idc for— 


(1) Research 

2) Trainmg of doctors invited from the 
diffrent provinces in the special 
troatincnt of leprosy and 

(3) Propaganda 


and for the improviment of the conditions of 
I per asylums situated in thc various provinces 


CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health 15 that presented by the appalling 
infant mortahty It has been calculated that 
every year no fewer than 2 million Indian ba 
bies die, while many others survive only to grow 
weak and feeble trom unhygieme surround 
ings during infancv A noteworthy feature 
has been the further progress of the infant 
welfare movement which owes much to the All 
India Maternity and (tuld Welfire Teague inti 
ated by Lady Chrimstord and also tc the Indian 
Red Cross Society, which ums at gradually 
establishing a network of child welfare centres 
In most of the lircer towns in Indi. The an 
stitution of an all India J aby Week wn unier 
taking to which Her Faucellency the Ccuntess of 
Reading has descted great mid successiul en 
thusiasm has also given a stimulus to fhe work 
and promises to fe in importint J erenniu uid to 
sats prozre 5 In all the -reat centres ¢f popula 
tion work 18 now Tein. {cue for the traming of 
MIaidwives, for the imstruction of mothers and 
for the care of babys Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo Indiin women have bern 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infantile hygiene to other parts of India = =Mlost 
hopeful sign of all, Indian lajie> are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in larezc 
numbers But such 15 the magnitude of the 
field, that consi.tent and widespread ¢cffort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under 
taken, 1f any ippreciable reduction 1s to be 
made in the appalling mortahty of young 
children The admirable work done vear by 
year by the National Association for sup 
plying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India ws recognied by the Guvernment ot 
India, whi h subsili-cs this orgimsition with 
a grant of Rs o 7U0U0 ayeurtor the mainte 
nance of the Wumen s Medical Service of Indir 


Centres of Activity——The Child Welfare 
Directory gives the following list of places 
where the movement 18 already at work 


Bombay —The centre of much active and 
enthusiastic welfare work , the Lady Willingdon 
Maternity Homes near the people’s chawls 
being unique of their kind in India The Bom- 
bav Infant Welfare Society founded by Lady 
Lioyd haa already established 8 Infant Welfare 
Centres where prenatal, maternity and child 
welfare work is bemyg carried on 


Poona —The work carried out by the Seva 
Sadan Socitty of Poona deserves a ge men- 
tion in this connection Clnid welfare centres 
bave been established in several places through- 
out the Presidency and are in charge of Public 


Health Nurses trained by the Seva Sadan Sn 
ciety (crtain of these Child Welfare centres 
ure subsidived by the Bombay branch ot the 
Ke 1 Cross 


Surat —-The Henderson Ophthalmic Scheme 
for treating Ophthalmia Neonateorum and 
stemming ‘ the enormous amount of sreventible 
and curable blindness thatis layingits shadow 
over the health happiness and us fulness of 
this great portion of our Empire ” 


Byapur—Mr Henderson, 1¢8, has now 
gtarted the same heueficent work for blind 
babies as in Surat 


Delhi —Work was start din 1914 h. two lady 
health visitors brought out from Fnghnd by the 
Government of India Iheir saliria are now 
mact by the Delhi Muniripdlity, a mabstantial 
print l<cing paid towards them by Go ernment, 
threcinfant welfare centres have heen ¢ stablish- 
ed ind acomprehensive scheme for th training 
ald supervision of indigenous dg 18 sarried on 
A training school for hcalth visitors asl midwife 
supervisors has been ¢sfablished in onnection 
with this scheme and 1s financed bythe Lady 
Chtlmsford L[cague fhe Secretary of this 
ahool from whom all particulars may be 
obtiuned 19 Mra ‘Young, MB 1 Ludlow 
Castle Road, Delhi 


Madiag —Under the Provincial jranch of 
the Tady Chelmsford Icigue and o the Red 
Cross Society a number of Infant W elfre Centres 
nave been opencd in the City, also aschool for 
training health visitors under Mrs (hinuppi, 
M B ,the Mc dic al Superintendent of te Co oper 
ative Midwives Scheme by means of which 
trained midwises are provided fotthe City 
and much antenatal maternity md infant 
welfare work 19 carmed on IJhée are also 
local centres of both the Red Cros and the 
Lady Chs Imaf: rd J (ague in the Mads mofyss] 


Punjgt) —The Punjab Bronch o the Lady 
Chelmsford League was founded y 1921 and 
has established an Infant Welfare! entre and 
a school for triining health visitorgn Lahore 
under two health visitors brought frin England 
Its object 13 to establish child weere centres 
wee health visitor in clige in each 

istrict. 


Unded Promnees —Infant Wehre centres 
exist in the following places —Agg Allahabad, 
Bareilly, Cawnpore, Dera Dun, énda, Ghazi 

yur, Luchnow Other places are $0 taking up 

e work, and decrease in mortality is 
noted as a result of the work in may places, 


Indian Red Cross Society. 50t 


Pengal —Work is undertaken by the Corpora- 
tion of Caicutta, and by the Indian Red Cross 
Society in that town ‘The latter body is now 
siso financing a Health Schoo! for the training of 
worker? A centre at Taghur financed by [hos 
Duff & Co, Lid. cares for the infants of the 
operatives in the Jute Mills A flourishing cen 
oe exists at Dacca where excellent work is being 

one 

Sind ~—Karachi has two trained Health Visi 
tors as well as 8 nurses, and there is a large 
amount of maternity work Hvyderthad is noted 
specially for its work among indigenous mid 
wives 

Central Provinces —In Nagpur city the work Js 
being ¢wried on by the Municip uity very success 
fully Jhe Red Cross his also opened a centre 
nm Civil Tine 


Rajpdana —Ajmer js the only centre at 
prevent 


N Wi P-~Deratsmul khin his t flourtsh 
ing work, inuch appreciated bv the people 
Peshawar ceitre has hud to be ¢l>se1] for wut 
of a auitable worker 


Baluchistan —A centre wis) ostibhshed in 
Quetta n 1922, und his donc steidy work 

( entral India —Indore has a centve financed 
by the Red (russ Soviets 

Bangalore —H1is an enthusiasts (€ommittee 
with two Heth Centre 


Indvan States—The following have under- 
taken definite Child Welfare work, while trained 
midwives are emploved in a number of others 
Kolhapur, Baroda, Jaspur 


So far allthe schemes have devoted their 
attention to combating the prejudices of the 
mothers in respect of new-born children, Ina 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far ag adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them h 
at a laterstage from the many alls thate ood 
is heirtoina land of great poverty, under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollames are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, denta) clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc, etc But these are not yet 
Its preliminary task 18 to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells alsou hich damagerate 
of sickly, under developed, incompetent citizen-. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first brohe out, whatis gene- 
rally termed Red Cross work was undcrtaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the 8¢ John Ambul- 
ance Associition and by a number of provincial 
organisatlom working on independent lines 
Trom Augué 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee df the Order of St John of Jerusalem 
and the Brfish Red Cross Socuty The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 ite total receipts amoun to 
Rs, 1,77,85,,16 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been comtrifuted by the British Red Cross 
Soclety. Ithad spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nne lakhs on the Afghan War and 


Waziristan & ition , In Mesopotamia and 
India comb it had spent on Red Cross 
objects in allabout 117 lakhs. 


It closed ks career in June 1920 under the 
following citumstances In the summer of 
1919, an invtation had been received to join 
the Internstitnal league of Red Cross Socicties, 
having for itaobyect the extension of Red Croas 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity 
Though there'was then no formally constituted 


Red Solety In India, the invitation was garm 


accepted, pay giving India a distinct position 
1n a world wid 
Bill to constitute an ladian Red Cross Society 


was introduce by sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Council in March 1020, and 
duly passed inb law as Act XV of 1920. This 


League of humanitarian societies - 


Act handed over the balance of the Joint Wat 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capita] funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as posslbie, for 
civil purposes. The Act allows the constitution 
of autonomous provincial societies affiliated to 
the main Society, and itis with these branches 
that the task lies of eh rg and stimulating 
the new clvil activities of the Red Cross through- 
out Indias fn the end of 1924 nineteen such 
branches were ip cAmtencc and the formations 
of fiva more Was under contemplation 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent are— 


1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Msjestys Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobuilised. 


2 The care of those suffering from Tuber 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not, 


3, Child welfare. 


4 Work parties to provide the necessary 
ents, ote., for hospitals and health institu- 
fiona in necd of them 

6 Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any ed eg geo which have or may come 
into g in India and which are recognised 
| by the Society. 
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6. Home Service Ambulance Work 


7 Provison of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 


The Socicty has five grades of subscribing Com 


Members namely, Honorary ‘Vice Presidents 
Patrons Vice Patrons Members and Associate 
Members ‘Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs 10000 Rs 5000 Rs 1,000, Rs 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs 1o0 and any 
thing between Re 1 and Rs 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs 50 


Constitution.—His Excellency the Vicero. 
is President of the Society The Managinz 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice Fresidents 
no by Provmectal or State Branches 
8 elected by fociety at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President 


Lunacy and Asylums in I ndia. 


The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is the Hon ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt, 
CIF 1cC8, and th Organising Secretary 
Colonel Bhola Nauth, cI F IMS (Retd) 


Finances —The operations of the Joint War 
mittee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Ra 5633000 and Rs 8,01,500 86 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts, The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 


and its finance s in the cad of December 1924, 


stood at a capital investment of the fact value 
of Rs 66 44 000 0 0 and a sum of Rs 78,801 
5 6 in flacd and floating accounts ‘The income 
dcrived from the capital of the society, (which 
13 3} lakhs at pr scant) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis 
tributable under the Act to ths Provincial 
Brioches in proportion to thar contributions 
to the Gcntral Our Day kund A sum of 
Rs 260230 was distributed to the Provincial 
Branchcs under this arrangemcot during the 
ycar 1924 


St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Indian Council ) 


The St John Ambulance Assoustion was 
founded in 1877 by the Order of the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects — 


(a) Ihe {instruction of persons in rendering 
Firet Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and mnjured 


(b) The instruction of persons in the elemen 

principles and practice of nursing and also 

of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room , 


(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material aud the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines fac 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic 


(d) The Organieation of Ambulance Corps 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps 


(e) And generally the promotion of instruc 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffe of the sick and injured in peace and 


war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. , ; 


An Indian Council of the Association was 
cons¢tuted in 1910 It has since issued 1,06,327 
certificates of proficiency in first Aid, Home 
Nursing, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and 
4,917 tokens such as Vouchers, Medallions, 


Labels and Pendants for special proficiency in 
those subjects The object of the Association 
is not to rival, but to aid the medical man and 
the subject matter of instruction given at the 
classes qualifies the pupil to adopt such mea- 
sures aS May be advantageous pending the 
agers : arrival, or during the intervals between 
8 visits 


In 1924 the Indian Council spent Rs 
29 «51 10 © in furthering its objects and closed 
the year with Govt securities of the face value 
o1 Rs 85,07. and a cash balance of Hs 1,476 12 6 
ihe Association has five grades >f members 
namely, Patrons Honorary Courmillors, Life 
Members, Annual Members and Annual Asso 
ciates ‘heir respective subsciptions aro 
Rs 1,000 Rs 500 Rs 100, Rs 5,and Bs 2 


rheir Excellencies Lord and Lady Reading 
and lield Marshall Sir William birdwood a» 
President Iady President ant Chairman 
respectively, With 17 members formed the 
Indian Council in 1924 ‘Lhe geimral busines» 
of the Indian (Council is conductes by an Exe 
cutive Commuttce with the Hon We Sir Henry 
Moncerx ff Smith At CIF 108 ,a8 Chairman 
and Golont! Bhola Nauth, G1} , M8 (Retd ) 
as Gencral Secretary 


LUNACY AND ASYLUMS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for mentally afflicted 
peraons in British India is, lke that for those 
very inadequate, 


bodily, In the melady is such as to render thi om 
Nattvre Btates, the condition of affairs as regards le. 3 = on oa 
the provision of institutions for the care and inthe local jails. 


troatment of the insane, is atfl worse as n° 
Asylums exist there at all, so that those whose 


a 
menace, are for the ned 


Lunacy and Asylums in India. 


Acco to the Census Reporte of 1911 
Out of a total population of 815,166,806 (India 
and Burma), there are 81.006 persons insane 

x portion of insane to sane of 5 per 
every 10,000. 

{n the United Kingdom the proportion of 

insane to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while 
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in New Zealand it is aa much as 45 per 10,000. 
In reviewing these figures {t must be borne in 


the ‘“‘feeble-minded,” 


an item that is not included in the figures for 
British India, 





INDIA 
provinésa:Siaies ener Populations Insane population. 
and Agencies. ‘ 
Male. | Female. Total. Male. (Female. | Total. 





Provinces under British/124,872,691 





119,393,851 [244,267,542 











42,064 | 26,094 =~ 











Administration. 

States and Agencies " 36,465,244 34,423,610 70,888,854 7,979 4,869 | 12,848 
| 

Total for all India >» 161,338,935 |153,817,461 {315,156,396 {50,043 {30,963 | 81,006 




















For the care of the 81,006 iusanes of India 
and Burma, there exists accommodation in 
Asylums for roughly 8,000, hence only one 
person in ten out of the total insane population 
of the country, can be afforded accommodation 
in the institutions that exist especially for their 
care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of 
Lunatic Asylums in each province dunng 1922, 













; the total population of such institutions in 
each province and the number discharged, 
cured and died, 


The number of asylums has not changed. 


There has been a decrease in the admissions 
and re-admissions during the year largely 
accounted for by the decrease in the admis: 
sions of military insanes. 


_ _ — ———e 


| 
| 











co 9 
ee age Avginin population: 8. S ra 7 ‘3 g 
Proving, «= es eeel a ap @ (ee le | ate | 23 | BE 
e2 (ges) |) 25/2 la ("| 22% |Z | & 
ee ee Oe eS eee ee A ft 
*Bengal .. ma 4 : - ‘e 
Assam .. ..1 2{ 307] 440] 103] 555} 64/27] 443°82| 40°09} 216 
Bibarand Orissa ..| 2{ 104{ 384) 188| 522} 67/20! 417-61| 49°42] 151 
United Pgovinces ..| 3| 348} 1,352 | 307 |1,650 | 190 j114 | 2,300°82 | 216-94 | 304 
Punjab... | 1{ 322] 919] 249]1,168) 118 | 58{ 867-17| 40°61] 198 
Central Provinces .. 1} 56] 348 92 | 440 36 | 20 349'20 | 22°03 1 117 
Bombay .. e| 454 11,452 | 453 }1,005 | 267 117] 1,448°0 | 58-0 | 244 
Madras .. ..{ 3{ 3441 9071 280{1,286| 157|82| 967°46| 125°27| 206 
Burma. o{ 2251 931 | 166 (1,008 | 69 | 66 | 04°98 447 
(1020. i 8,081 {2,012 {10,098 {1,019 |800 | 7,601'94 | 863-82 | 2,406 
“Lagen.. | 28 ]2,245 | 7,870 |2,016 | 9,686 11,086 }768 | 7,649°26 | exo-B2 | 2,484 












Figures for 1922 are not available, 
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The administration of Asylums is under 
the direct control of the Provincial administra- 
tive Medical Officers. In the case of the so-called 
‘** Central’ Asylums, that is to say, the Asylums 
at Madras, North Yeravda (Bombay Presidency) 
Lahore (Punjab), Agra (United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh), Berhampore (Bengal), and 
Rangoon (Burma) as well as the Asylum at 
Ranchi the charge of the institution is in the 
hands of a wholetime medical officer who is 
termed the “‘ Superintendent”. He is usually, 
but by no means always, a trained allenist. 
The remaining Asylums are 1n the charge of 
the Civil Surgeon of the locality in which they 
happen to be situated. Notonoof the existing 
Aastiine in British India can be said to be 
up-to-date as regards construction, organisa- 
tion, staffing or equipment. In every in- 
stance, even including the new Asylum for 
Burma which 18 now under construction in 
Rangoon, the custodial aspect of the Insti- 
tution has received the greatest amount of 
consideration with the result that only a very 
little attention has been paid to all that goes 
towards the remedial requirements of the 
institution It will probably take some years 

t to obtain in India proper recognition of 
Ae fact that an Asylum for persons suffering 


The principal types of insanity treated during 
Provinces of — 


Lunacy and Asylums in India. 


from mental diseases should be a “hospital” 
in every sense of the term, hence its main 
raison d’étre is to treat and to cure, and that 
(every other consideration must be made secon- 
dary to this fundamental concept. Indeed, 
in almost every country in the world which 
makes any pretension to be regarded as civi- 
lised, the term “ Asylum’ has now been abo- 
lished for all institutions dedicated to the 
care and treatment of the insane. ovae 
to the lack of interest in Psychiatry and 
that this term generally connotes in Europe 
and America, the nomenclature thatis still 
followed in the classification of mental diseases 
renders all official returns that are supposed 
to deal with the types of insanity occurring 
in the various Asylums in India, ean ager hon 
worthless. Even were a Jess obsolete clasai- 
fication of the varieties of mental diseases in- 
troduced it would not be possible 1n the exist- 
ing absence of properly trained alienists to 
render information that would be of any great 
statistical value from a psychiatric stand-point. 

The following table shews the classification 
of the types of insanity recorded in the reports 
published by every Province in India in the 
year 1919, 


the year 1922 in the Lunatic Aaylume, in the 
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I¢ will be seen from the foregoing that the Intoxication Paychoses. 
largest number of cases in the Asylums are Thywigenous Psychoses, 
shewn as “ Mania” and ‘‘ Melancholia.” These Dementia Prescox. 
terms “Mania” and “Melancholia” are now-a- Dementia Paralytica. 
days regarded as obsolete. For purposes of Organic Dementras. 
employed to dt terms soa are nomennys Sar cba hig OT 
emplo tingnish psychopathic states o-depressive Psy 
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: India the following Se shies _ reiting ar Epileptic eee, 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among proportion to the general population that come 
the various races of India as well as the inci- under observation. On the other the incidence 
dence of insanity jn relation to occupation no by age is shown fairly well in the Census Report 
really reliable information is obtainable in of 1911 to be as follows: 
view of the comparative paucity of cases in 
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A further result of the general apathy, both cent Commission of Enquiry into the subject 
official and non-official towards matters per- of Indian Jails (published in 1920) contains some 
taining to psychiatrv, the subject of “feeble valuable suggestions. As things are the ideas 
mindedness” has not yet come to be recognised both as regards the theory and the practice of 
as one that has any practical bearing on the dealing with insanity and crime in India, em- 
welfare of the state as a whole with the result bodied in the existing legislation can only be 
that there is no official institution for the care described as archaic. 
and education of feeble-minded children. (See also ‘ Insanity in India” by Colonel 

As regards the relation of insanity to crime, G. «. W. Ewens, 1.M.8., and ‘“ Lunacy in India” 
and more especially as regards the confinement by Major A. W, Overbeck-Wright, M.D., D.P.E., 
of criminal insanes in jails, the report of the re- 18.) 
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The Women’s Medic 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
elation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund, [he Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
$25,000 per annum towards its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with 1 training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Recruftment of the service Is 
made (a) in India by a medical] sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Conncil and 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical 
m England, by a sub-committee, 


Service , (b) 
including 


a medical man and two medical women , 


conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding 


The Counci!] determines what proportions of 


the Chief | 


al Service for India. 


Pay.—The rates of pay are as follows :~ 


Ist to 8rd year Rs. 45 tT month, 
4th to 6th bi - a0 - - 
7th to Oth ,,  ,, 550 - 
10th to 12th a »» 600 re 

| 13th to 15th ,,  ,, 850 ei 
j6th to 18th ,, ,, 700 eo 
19th to 2iet ,, 4, 750 32 
22nd to 24th ,, »» 900 “ 
25th and after »» 9850 


| also an overseas allowance of Re. 100 per 
month to those below 12 years’ service and 
Rs. 150 per month to those of 12 years’ service 
and over. But no member can be confirmed 
in the 500-rupee grade unless she has passed an 
examination in euch vernacular as the Pro- 
vincial Committee shall prescribe, In addition 
furnished quarters are provided free of rent: or 
a house rept allowance to be determimed by 
nae oe Committee may be granted in 
eu of it. 


Officers of the Service are permitted to 


engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 


the members of the Service 1s to be recruited ; Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
in England and in India respectively. In mune whether such duties are thus interfered 
the original constitution of the Service, dul} with. Except in very special cases retirement 
qualified medical women who are inthe service {s compulsory at the age of fifty-five. An 


of, or who have rendered approved service to, | 
the Countess of Dufferiu’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appomtment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 


claims of candidates who have qualified in | o¢ 


local metitutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 


Qualifications.—The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a Bnitish 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony orm British Indfa, or a person 
resident in any termtory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India. (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry. (¢) She must 
be a first-clazs medical woman, 1¢., she must 
eiaeeaed a medical qualification registrable 
n the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability. (d) The candidate must 

roduce a certificate of health and character. 

ut the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
heir appuintmenta are confirmed. 
services of Officers may be lent to Loca! 
or Monieipal bodies, or to special institutions 
which may be responsible for whole or pari 
of the pay. 


After | 


officer whore appointment is not confirmed, 
or who is dismussed, 1s granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 


Leave Rules.—(a) Casual Leave, which is 
casional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. (b) 
Leave on average pa) is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Rules. More than eight months’ leave 
cn average pay 1s not granted at one time. (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of12 sh. per day {s granted In addition to } 
average pay during study leave, (d) Sick leave, 
up to a maximum of two years (¢) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee. When on 
sick leave the allowances are half the 
average monthly pay of the six months 
presence on duty immediately pre@eding 
the taking of the leave There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointedin England recelves a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and Incidental 
expenses. Thero are also allowances to cover 
the cost of joumeys by rail and road, 


There 18 also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent. of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber's account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit atthe rate of 4 par cent, per annum, 
“or at such rate as the Cotncil can invest 
without risk to fhe funds of the Association.” 


The officer loses her contributions if she 
resigns (except on account of lll-health) before 
completing five years’ service, or in the event 
of dismiseal, On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
cradit of the subscriber is handed over to her. 


| 


The Dufferin Fund, 


Lady Hardinge Medical Oollege 
and Hospital.—The tady Hardinge Medical 
College was opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
Febr 1916 It 18 a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardinge took the 
Initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to mect the cost of buildings and equipment 
Thirty lakhs of rupccs in all have been given 
for these purposes mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India After Lady Hardingc s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majisty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as & Memorial to its foundcr and be called 
by her name 

The Govcrning Body includes the Dir ctor- 
General, Indian Medical Service the Chicf Com 
mussioner of Delhi the Chuf Tupincer Delhi 
Province the Educational Comp issioner with 
the Govirnment of India the Chuf Medical 
Officer, Womens Medical Servius a represen 
tative electud by the All India Association of 
Mcdical Women and th Surzcon to H FT th 
Viccroy Fhe Honorary Secretary who 15 also 
w member of the Govermnug Body wp the Deputy 
“cretary in the D partm nt of ELducation 
Health and Lands thc Deputy Accountant 
(reneral, Cintral Rev mucs acts as Honoriry 
freasurer 

The Coll ge and Hospi togcther with sepa 
rate hostels for 100 Midical stud nts and 70 
nurses and residences for the inedical and teach 
ing staff, occupy a site of ov acres in New Delhi 
(Raisima) within casy reach of the old city 
The grounds are cnclused and adc quate prov 
sion 19 made tor the a clusion of both stu ituts 
and paticnts from outsidt observition Strict 
observance of purdah cannot howivr, be 
guarantecd in the cast of students As the 
hospital paticnts arc all women or children it 1, 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year attend a bri f course of mstraction 
on Incu patients at the Civil Hospital = Veth 
The College buildings contain a Iibrary Mu 
acuin, Iecturc Rooms Laboratorics and otlitcs 
Hostels are provided for Hindu Moshm Sikh 
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and Christian students The hospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in patients and a commodious out patients’ 
department The College and Hospital arc 
support¢d by a grant of Rs 3,11 000 from the 
Governny nt of India supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governmcnts and Indian Statcr 
Studcnts are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Laamination and the MB BS degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col- 
lege as affluatcd 


SENIOR STAFF 


L rincipal and Professor of Midunfery and Gyne- 
colog; Miss G 7 Campbell MD, ch B. 
(f:lag ) Womens Medical Scrvice 

Fie Preneipal and Profissor of Surgery—M1ss 
¥ Pri MB BS (Lond) WMS 

Profits at of Meduine—Vic R Scutt, uw B,BS 
{Lond) DrM AH (Fng) WMS 

Professn of Oplthalmolagy Miss R Roulston 
MB Ch B (Glas) LO (Ovon) W¥SB 

Picfe sor of Pathology “Mrs. k B Livingstone, 
MB (h B D PH (St Andriws), W M8 

Professor ¢f Anatom s—Miss J Machian KB Ch 
B (Ldin) WS 

Pref ssor cf Th prolopj— Vass MS) Macdonald 
MB ch B (liverpool) W¥s 

Tectus rin Pi ¢ ws andl VMathematu and Super 
entendent of the Science Department Miss J H 
Ross MA B SC (Gjas ) 

Lecturer in Clomestry “Miss Soshala Ram, MA 
(Cantab ) 

Tecturcr an Bolog; Mis C GC Bart, B Ss 
(Fdin ) 

Lecturer in English -Mrs Sharp Hon Mod Litt 
Hum (Oxon ) 

burnarand Warden Vis MW Jesson, MA 
(Cantab ) 

Attached to the Hospital there are (1) a 
Jramminz ‘School for Nurses and (2) a Framng 
School for Dispensers All) particulars as to 
rdmissi nm and tram. nay be obtained in the 
cae of (1) from th Nursing supermt nodent 
Lady Harding “Mduil Colkege Hospital, 
Delhi and in the Case of (~) from tht Lecturer 
on Pharmacy at the sime address 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 


‘lhe National Assoulation for supplying 
Mcdical 4id by Women to the women of Tudaa 
was founded by the Countess of Dufterin m 1886 
the object being te open womens hospitus and 
womens Wards in casting hospitals to train 
Womer doctors purs¢s and midwives in Intha 
and to bring these out When necessary from Ju 
Tope Ancndowment fund of ahout 6 lakhs was 
obtained by public subsemption In addition 
Branches were formed in cach Province cach 
Rranch havi, its own funds and each having 
8 pumber of Local Committces and Zcnana Hos 
pitals affiliated to it 

She Central } und gives grants in aid to several 
Provincial Branches, 1t g'ves Scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay Calcutta Madrasand Delhi , 
it gives post-graduate scholarships for study in 
the United Kingdom It hagin the past brought 
from England a certaim number of European 
medical women it has assisted by grants in- 
aid the bwiding of a number of zenana hospitals 
in different parts of Indian It has affiliated to 
it 13 Provincial Branches and a nymber of Local 
Committees, 


Lhe Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Duteirms Fund to th: extent of 
Rs 370000 pcr annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Servic for Indii—this scrvic consists 
ot 44 ofhccrs with ao tramong reserve ot 8 doctors 
anda Junior service of 12 assistant surgeons 
Medial wome neither British or Indian holding 
repistrable British qualtfications are eligible 
forthe senior service 

The President is H E the Countess of Reading, 
OI GBE Ihe Hon becretiry 1s It Colonel 
Nounan Walker, 18, and the Secretary, 
Lr A C scott cm Oo, WME. 

Jhe Victoria Memoral Schotarships Fund was 
ofganised by Lady Curzon fn 1903, in order to 
secure & certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India A sum of aLout 6} lakhs 
was obtained bv public subs mption, and centres 
were organised in cach Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund Over 2,000 midwives have 
been tramed in addition to jarge numbers who 
have been partially trained Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of mdigenons dais 
It hag also done much vropaganda work, 
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Nursing Bodies. 


LADY READING WOMEN OF INDIA FUND. 


The Lady Reading Women of India Fund 
was collcted by H L the Countess of Reading 
with the object of assisting the most necessitous 
of the eristing funds and establishing an Indian 
Nursing Assouation Lhe Fund has been und 
to acnd suitable Indian nurses to England for 
post-graduate training with the intention that 
they should rmturn and take up admimistratiy< 
Rursing posts in India It i» supplying traming 
for Indian Ladics as Nurses at various centris 
It has also been used to build equip and endow 
a first class hospital of 60 beds for Indian women 
and children in Simla (the Lady Reading Hos 
pital), and to build a nursing hostil in Delhi 
tor Indian nursts 


general meeting held in Simla in July 1928 it 
was decided that the admunistration of the 
Funds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
under the Presidency of the Viceroy’s wife 
should be administered by a single committee 
\and with identical rules ‘These funds are the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund Womens Medical 
Service for India, Victoma Memoria’ Scholarship 
Fund, Lady Chelmsford All-India Maternity 
Texgue and Lady Keading Women of India 
lund. The President of the Amalgwmated 
Comnnttee is H E the Countoss of Reading 
and the Hon and Jomt Secretaries are respec- 
tively Lt -Col Norman Walker Im, Surgeon 
to the Viceroy and Dr A C¢ 8c ott, 
WMS The Hon ‘Treasurer is Sir Eredene 


Amalgamation of Administration —At a Gauntlett. 


NURSING. 


Whust India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent jecars 
This activity 1» principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 

ublic on payment of a prescribed scale of 
ees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies Jn this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, ig being steadily increased In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Lennie | 
Nursing Association, c/o 8t George’s Hospit 
Bombay. This 1s composed of representa- 


Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Iuuding?, Caleulta 
Ihe nimcs and addresses ot the other Nursing 
bodiis in Galtutta are ladv Muinto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (bengal branch 4 Hun 
gertord Strect Lady Rogers Hostel for Indian 
Nurses 144, Russa Road South, Nurses’ Aca- 
di my, 6, Suburban Hospital Roid , and Nurses’ 
Burcau, 37, McLeod Street In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, thi Royapetta Ho-pitil and the 
Ophthalmic H pital, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurss’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association {now amalgamated), President, 
Her Dxcellency Lady Goxhen ‘The Associa- 
tion has under its menage ment—The Lady 
Ampthill Nurses’ Institute, Western Castlet, 
Mount Road, Madra, Elly trained and 
|expeifjenced nurses for all cases of iiness both 
among Europeans and Indians always available 


tives of the various Nursing Ausociations in The Lady Willingdon Nursing Home, Western 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under Castlet, Mount Road Madras, and Nilgin 
the Government. The principle on which the Nursing and Convaleac nt Home Ootacatound, 
relations of this Association with the Local! for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases, 
Associations is governed is that there shall be The Nigiri Nursing Home affords admirable 


central examination and control combined with 
ape individual autonomy in admunistra- 
n. 


State Registration of Nurses for all Indiais 
muchrequired <A meeting Was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nursesfrom the Presidency met 
to discuss the question Itis desired that India 
should haye its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Atrica, New Zealand, 
Australla, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
junto line with these countries Government 
has pro to establish a Provincial Rogister 
preparatory toan All-India Register, 


Nursing Bodies.—The Secretary of the Cal- 
cuita Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. B. 


facilities for convalescents 


Bombay Presideucy.—The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst th first in India to 
realise the value of nursinz 1n connection with 
hospital work, The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. I. R. W. Forrest at 8t. 
Georges Hopital, Kombsy, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was estab 
togethcr with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. Ihis was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spiead to other bospitals in thePresidency. 
Uitimately, the Government laid down & 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 


Nursing Bodtes. 


raised from private sources Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided bv Government 
that cach nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all heen 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual s ibscriptions 
towards the maintenance of thur work Th 
Associations are as follows — 


St Georges Hospital Nursing Association 
Hon Secretary F B Thornely, Usq, 
Bombay 


Jama tl Jyibhoy Hospital Nursing 488018 
tion Bomba Hon Serritary Dr M VY 
Mehta FPCP 


Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing As,oc1 
ation Secretary J P Brander, Eq, 
108, Old Custom House Bombay 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association Bom 
bay Hon &crctary H GC B Mitchell 
sq 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association 
Poona Hon S&crctary A C Wild Fsq 
Ic& 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Associa 
tion kerachi Hon ‘cretary Gidumal 
Jat¢hchand 


Nasik Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
Hon Secretary Civil Surgeon, Nasik 

Ahmedabad and Lely Memorial Nursing 
Association Ahme labad H n Sccr tary 
Civil Surg on Ahmedabad 


Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association | 


Hon Secretary Civil Surgeon, Bijapur 


Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ 
ation Hon Secrctary Civil Surgeon, 
Dharw ir 


Prince of W ics Nursing Association, Adin 
Hon Seertiry EC Som rville Wurray 
Esq Aden 


Kanara Nursing Assojiation Kuwar Hon 
Secretary D S&S Dhave Tsq harwar 


Victory Nursing Association BSholijur 
Hon, Scerctars Civil Surz on Sholspur 


Byram): ¢ seeney Hospital 


Association Matheran Hon secretary 
Lt -Lol B B Paymaster I1M8 


Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ | 


ation, Ahmednagar Hon 


Civil Surgeon 


Alter further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing assm lations 
training and certifying nurses, without anv 
colmmon standard of entrance evamination or 
certification It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into ealstence in the 
year 1910 


The principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
| Nursing Aesociation works is a central system 
of examination, c.rtifivation, regutration and 


Secretary 
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contro! It is now the only nursing, examining, 
Yegistermg and certifying body in the Bombay 
Presidency At the same time, the loca] asso- 
ciations retain entre charge of their local funds 
excepting Provident fnnds which have been 
transferrcd to the Central fund and also entire 
contro! of the nurses when they are in their 
employment Proposals are now before Govern 
ment for absorbing the personnel of the local 
associations into a Presidency Nursing Associ 
ation This will not however affect the indi- 
vidual'ty of local associations which will continue 
to control their own funds and to exercise 
control over local establishments, subject in the 
latter case to such limitations as a revision of 
the nature in question will require 


The Association commenced its cperations on 
the Ist Apml 1911 The institutions recognized 
under the by 'aws for the training of nurses at 
present are—St George s Hospital J J Hospital, 
Cama and Alble.s Hospital, Bai Motlabai Hos- 
pita! Bombay, Huttesng and Premabai 
Civil Hospital Ahmedatad, Civil Hospital 
Belgaum , Morarbhai \Wmjbhukhandas Hospita', 
Surat, harachi Civil Hospital Karachi, Sas 
soon Hospital Poona, State General Hospital, 
Baroda, King Ldward ‘“{ moriil Hospital, 
Sn lapur andthe following for the traming of 
Midwives M V_ Hospital Civil Hospital 
Surat Victoria Jutilee and King Edward VII 
Hospital Ahmedabad , Bal Motleebai Hospital, 
J J Hospitul Cama and Albless Hospital, 
Bombi. Dufferin Hospital, harachi, Sassoon 
Hospital, St Margaret 5s Hospital King Edward 
Memorial Hospital, Poona, C1\11 Hospital, 
Belgaum Dufferin Ho pital Sholapur Wadia 
Maternity Homes Suyan Big Piel Bombay 
(avil Ho pital Ahm dibad 


Provision for retimng allowances 1s made for 
ali members on the basis of a Provident Fund 
and 8 Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment i ¢mergencxs such as war, pesti 
lence or public danger or calamity 


Address—The Secretary Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association Secretariat Bombay 


Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion —In 106 this Assouation was inaugurated 
replacing the Punjab and Up country Nursing 
Association for Europeans m India which 
Society established in 15)2 had accomplished 
much usetul work in ths country, Owning, 


Nursing ; however to lach of tundsit was tound 1mpossible 


to continue its admimistrition and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for Lhe name of the heipers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the pubhe 


must ever be indebted are the Hon Lady 
Lyttletcn Lady Helen Mtnro Ferguson 
and Mre Coftrell while Mrs Shepphird 


by her iniefatigable efforts 1s truly entatled 
to be regarded as the jioneer of a trained 
nurgng sistem throughout the greater part 
of India Thelate lady Curzon worked energeti 
cally to ,rovide an enlarged Nursing organisa 
tion but mainly owimg to financial reasons, 
she wag unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition Yhe Home (Committee 
of the existing Association, recogmemg the 
need for expansion consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left Hngland in 190.0 for co- 
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operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut Governors and Commis 
sioners of Provinces the present Association 
was established An appeal by Iady Minto 
addressed to the public both in Fngland and 
India, was responded to most generously 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund which has 1n spite of fluctua 
tions increased alittle withtime The assistance 
of a Government grant 1s much valued as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to Te hept up 
1n 81X Provinces in India and in Burma At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association wasrenamed the ‘ lady Mintos 
Indian Nursing Association ’ 


The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatching—as 
required—suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India Thus Lurojeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
hursing at moderate charges on a Sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient 
The boon of obtaimin,, ,ood nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciited the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against 11!nese 


Her Majest, the Queen 1s a Patron of the 
Assoulation Her TFaxcellency the Countess 
of Reading 1s Presid nt of the Central Committee 
m India 


an Secretary It Colonel T 'N Walther 


_ on Treasurer W J litster Esq OBF 
I 


Chief Lady Supermtendent Miss 1 A 
Hodgson Address—( entral Committee, LMI 
N A, Viceregal Lodze, Simla, or Dellu 
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Hon Secretary, Home Committee Lt.-Col. 
Sir Warren R Crooke Lawless, (CB, CIE, 
OBL LLD, House Governor, Osborno, Isle 
of Wight 


Secretary Home Committee Miss M E Ray; 
RRC, 54, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea 


Nurses’ Organizations —The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the [rained Nurses’ 
Assoulation of India and has the one set of 
ofhecers The Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objecta of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting espru 
de corps among nurses and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
lhe Associations have a membership of 438 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal 
anders, Australians and [udians The Apsoci- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
is the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India The lrained Nurses’ Association was 
staricd in 1908 and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910 The Associa 
tions are affiliated with the international Council 
of Nurses 


President Mrs 
Road, Dethi 
Hon Secretary and Treasurer Miga ( } 


Shitcr Convent of St Mary Panch Howds 
Poona City 


G D Lranklu, 33, Ra)pur 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
eight years the Woman Suffrage movem*nt 
has risen in Jodia, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in six of its most 
Pe Provinces and in four Indian 
tates 


Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success first the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 

noe of the wife at all ceremonies performed 

ya Brahman by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdab and by 
the general veneration of motherhood Secondly 


the time was psychological for a new era was. 


beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 


of representative government on a much ex-| years later 


and it had been by the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- 
sed Thirdly, the Jong and strenuous agi 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had Drought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire 


Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was 80 limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when {it was sud 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
Over 1700 women are qualified 


tended scale The door was being opened to to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 


complete Self government but only men were 
belug invited to enter through it, althougl 
woigen compose half the people of the country 


pesventece of these have polled at each elec 
jon, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
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vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
twenty-two women have become Municipal 
Councillora and members of Loci Government 
Boards, four of whom were elected by Bombay 
City voters, the others having been nominated. 
Tt was owing to the rise of the politica] agita- 
tlon for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to. their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government, The 
internment of one of their own sex, Mrs. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 


During the Hon. E. 8. Montagu’s vist only | 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out, 


The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
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was published no mention of women was made, 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women su ye pe 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for,and the conntry’s support of the 
inclu.icn of women in the new franchise. 


After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill] into Parliament fin July 1919, 
& number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mra. 
Annie Besant, Mrs Sarojinf Naidu and Mrs, 
and Miss Herabai Tata were the women who 
were heard by the Committee in supyort of 
the extension of the tranchise to women in 


| India. 


The House of Commons decided that the ques 
tiou was one for Indians to answer for themselves 


women was mace inthe Address presented to Mr.| and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s | the Reform Bill they framed tLe Electoral Rules 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras; in such terms that if any Provincia) Legistative 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- | Council should decide by c Resolution in favour 


ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 
‘Our interests, as one half of the people, are 


of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electora] register of that Province. This 


directly affected by the demand in the united | 48 the only provision regarding franchise 


(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 8) that ‘ the 


| matters which might be changed before a 10 


years’ time limit. Until after that period women 


Mombers of the Councilshould be elected directly | 
by the people on as_ broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,” and in the Memorandum (8) that “ the 
franchise should be broadened and extended Travancore, 4 very progressive Indian State, 
directly to the people.’ We pray that, when Was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may Women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that it may be! followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our , the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- | 1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
ties of representation as our men. In agrecing ‘tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair of 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
morandum that ‘a full measure of Local Self- tion in the MadrasLegislative Council to remove 
Government should be Immediately granted, ’| the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
we request that it shallincludetherepresentation the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
of our women, a policy that bas been admittedly ' month that must legally intervene between 
successful for the past twenty years in Loca], the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em-; introduction for Debate the Madras women 
pire. The precedent for including women in! uoder the Icadership of the Women’s Indian 
modern Indian political life has been a marked ; Association carried on all forms of public gi 
feature of the Indian National Congress, jn; paganda and canvassed the important members 
which dince jts inception women have voted of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
and been delegates and speakers, and which’ lst and after a short discussion,in which it was 
this year finds its climax in the election of a/| evident that opposition came only from the 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 


are incligible for election os Legislative 
Councillors. 


India approves of its women being considered 
responath, e and acknowledged citizens; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex 
shall not be made a disqualification for the 
the franchise or for service in public 


The year 1919 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
= a first that though the Secretary of 


ven a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Doputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by 


m and Lord 
Chelmaford ag the outcome of his visit to India, 


came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future hen the division was taken, it resulted 
in the Resolution being carried by a majority 
cf 34, Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done so nngrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly and in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
Nig on the same terms as it has been granted 
men. 


Mr. Trivedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same seasion, but some irre- 
gularity in ita wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that eubject was 
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tabled and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harila] Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council As m Madras the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Womens 
Societies took part and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu 
giasm for the movement 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members 
The result wis satisfactory to the suffragists 
the voting being 52 in favour 25 against and 
12 neutral Thus Madras and Bombay Presi 
dencies gaye the lead to the other Provinces 
In September 1922, Mr 5 M_ Bose in the 
Bengal Council, moved + Woman bduffrage Re 
solution Which was delated tor thre days but 
finally defeated by 56to 37 votes, 1 Woe of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly igainst 
it This year (Septemb r 192>) the Bungal | 
Counct] passd the Suffra.e Resolution by a vote 
of 64 to 38 

Mr Devak: Prasad Sinha’< similar Re olution 
in the Behar and Orissa I¢givlative Council 
was defeated by Only a 1) votes majority 

These Debates proved «) educational to their | 
respective Provinces that Behar l[rovince 
has since granted qualified women the Municipal 
vote and women have also been included as 
voters in the new Calcutta ( crporation Act 

In Febroiry, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by tly wnanemous vot of the United 
Provinces Legisiatis, Council in favcur of] 
Woman Suffrage 


The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and furth(r made provision 
for their election as Councillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their 1dmssion and 
if that Resolution is approved ot by the 
Governor 


In April, 1922, the Mysore Iagislatis: 
Council unanimously pas ed the Woman Soff 
rage Resolution The votefor the R presenta 
tive Assembly of Mysore was granted to womcn ' 
in October, 1922 IJhe vote for Mysore It gi 
lative Tranchi e wa, granted to the Mvsore 
women by H BH The Maharya ad His Privs 
Councilin June 1923) 0 Jn Octolur 1924 Assam 
Provincial Cuneil grantud Woman Suffrag¢ tor 
its Province by 26to8 It alec iis b en thc first 
Province to pass a RK solution in favour of allow 
ing Womin to cnter th: Count ifas members 

ere is little doubt that it will be only a tew 
years at most before all the provinces of India 
will have granted woman suffrage, and the 
right to vote will advance the interests of 
women immensely along the lines of education 
health, housing, morahty and social customs 

The Indtan Native States of Travancore, Co 
chin and Rajkot am the only places in India 
where the x disquahfication his Inen Com 
pletely rm moved from the stafute book These 
have allowed women thc right to stand for cle 
tion forthe Is gislative Coun il as well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women hayes been 
elected to the newlv formd Rxpr ive 
Council of Rajkot ‘lhe year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 


| legislating influence on behalf o 
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woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonew 
Lukhose bucame a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician She is Minister for 
Health to the State Cochin State has nomi- 
nated Mrs Madhavi Ammaasa member of its 
first Tx gislative Council 

In British India by the ttrms of the Reform 
11] the Councils have no power to alter the dis- 
qualification of se. which remains against the 
rights to stand as candidatc» for election to the 
Councils Jhiscan only be Changed by the vote of 
the British Parliament and thc gaining of this 
tight remins as a further objective of the 
women suffragists Many larg influcntial 
meetings have been held clunung the nght of 
women to cntry of the Legislaturis <A depu- 
tation of wonun about this subject waited on 
the Midras Governor and their claims were 
supported bv him and by his Government 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Corneil of State have been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by r-solution but only for 
those provinces which already have granted 
women the Legislative tranchise [he T egisjative 
Assembly has pissed by alarge majority a Reso 
Jution granting the Assembly franchise to the 
women Of sich Provinces Accordingly in 
November 1923 woaten in India voted for the 
fir t time for the elections of both Provinciat 
Legilative« Council rs a:d members of the 
L gislitive Assembly [he uumbcr of womcn 
who voted in the large citics way surprisingly 
larg. in Bombay wd Madra_ Presidencics and 
compris id women cf all castes and com- 


munjtis 

The number of women _ enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote thrcughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 
present qualifications Property and not 
literacy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
womanhood 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing 12 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women In which a woman 
is returning ofhcer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and will be adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections 

Jhough the Women’s Indian Association 
13 the only defined Suffrage Socicty almost 
all other women’s organisations have combined 
in special efforts for the gaining of municipal 
and jegislative rights and the following ladiea 
have identified themselves specially with the 
movement Lady D ‘Tata, Jady A_ Bose, 
Lady T Sadasivaior, the Begum of Cambay, 
Mra Sarojini Naidu Mrs Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs Tata, Mrs Wadia, Mra Jinarajadasa, Mrs 
A Besant, Mra M. E Cousins, Mrs Srirangaioms, 
Mrs Chandrasekhara Jyer Miss sSorabji, 
Mre Khedkar, Dr Mistry, Dr Muthulakshmi 
Ammai, Mrs Palmer, Mrs Saraiadevi Choud 
huri, Mrs Kumudini Basu, Mrs. K N Bov 
Lady Shaft, Mrs Hassan Ima Miss 8 B 
Das, Mrs Rustomfi Faridoon)i, B, Rama 
Rao Mrs Deep Narain Singh, eto 


Warrant of 


A new Warrant of Precedence for India 


in superseasion of the notification published on 
February 10, 1899, which has been approved by 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, 
was argent jn 1922, Henceforth the follow- 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
dey and precedence of persons named, as 
under :-—~ 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India 

2, Governors of Provinces within their re- 
spective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces, Pun- 


jab, Behar and Burma, 
Governors of the Central Provinces and 


Assam. 

7. GOhief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India 

9. Members of the Governor-General’s Eic- 
cutive Council. 

10. QOommander-in-Chief of His Majesty's 
Naval } orces in the Kast Indies 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

18. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

14. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

15. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana, Oentral India and Baluchistan, Chief 
Dommussioner of the North-West Erontier Pro- 
vince, Members of Eaccutive Councils and Mi- 
nisters of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Pohtical Resident in the Persian Gulf, Residents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
In Sind,—-within their respective charges. 

16. Chief of the General Staff; Chicf 
Commission'r of Railways, General Officer 
Commanding Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers of the rank 
of General. 

17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

18. Members of the Eaccutive Councils 
eee United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 


Behar. 
19. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 
utana, Central India and Baluchistan ; Chief 
mmissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vinee ; Political Resident in the Persian Gulf; 
and i at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 

20. Members of the Lxecutive Councils 
and Ministers, Central Provineccs and Assam. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils with- 
in their respective Provinces. 

22. Ohief Judges of Chief Courts ; and Puisne 
Judges of High Courts. 

23. Laeutenant-Generals. 

24. Oomptroller and Auditor-General; Presi- 
dent of e Public Service Commission and 
President of the Railway Board. 

aa Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
aD : 

26. Members of the Railway Board, Railway 
Financial Commissionc: ; and Secretaries to the 
Government of India. 

27. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India; Commuisefoner 
in Sind ; Financial Adviser, Military Finance 
Judges of Chief Courts; and Membows of 
the Oentral Board of Revenue. 
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28. Chief Commissioner of the Andamans 
and Chief Commissioner of Deli,—within their 
respective charges; Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal: 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States, 
when within the Punjab. 

29. Commussioner of Revenue and Oustoms, 
Bombay ; Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
Ment of India; Development Commissioner, 
Burma; Director of Development, Bombay; 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service; 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Financial Commissioners; Judicial Commis- 
31oners of QOudh, Central Provinces, Sind and 
Upper Burma; Major-Generale; members of a 
Board of Revenue; Surgeon-Generals. 


30. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Unie 
versities. 

31. Agents of State Railways; Controller 
of the Currency ; Additional Judicial Commus- 
sioners; Agency Commissioner, Madras; Com- 
missioners of Divisions, and Residenta of 
the 2nd Class,—within their respecti\ e charges 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in this Warrant). 


33. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

34. Advocates-General, Madras and Bombay 

85. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than thoge of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 


Assam. 

36. Bishops (not territoral) under license 
from the Crown 

87, Accountants-General, Class I; Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of ; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; 
Census Commissioner ior India ; Chief Controller 
of Stores, Indian Stores De partmcnt, Colonels 
Commandant and Qolonels on the Staff; Commus- 
sioner, Northern India Salt Revenue, Director, 
Intelligence Bureau; Director-General of Archsso- 

| logy in India ; Director of the Geological Survey; 

Director, Royal Indian Marine, when an officer of 
the Royal Navy ofrank lower than Rear-Admuiral 
or an officer of the Royal Indian Marine ; Educa. 
tional Commussioner with the Government of 
India ; His Majesty's Senior Trade Commuesioner, 
Calcutta ; Inspector General of Forests ; Muli- 
tary Accountant-General; Opium Agent, Ben- 
ares; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern 
ment of India ; and Surveyor General of India. 


38. Additional Judicial Commissioners; Agen- 
cy Commissioner, Madras; Chief Commissioner 
of the Andamans ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam ; 
Commussioners of Divisions; and Residents of 
the 2nd Class. 

89. Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secre- 
tarles; Additional Secretanes and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments, 

40. Accountants-General other than Class 
I; Uhief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Railway and 
North-Western Railway; Chief Conservators of 
Forests ; Chef Engineers ; Chuef Engineer, Tele- 

hs; Colonels; Command Controllers of 
Miktary Accounts; Deputy Controller of the 
Ourrency at Bombay ; Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India; Directors, Civil mgt 4 
Mechanical Engineering, Traffic and Esta 
ment and Railway Board; Director-General of 
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Commercial Intelligence, Durector-General of 
Observatories ; Directors of Public Instruction 
under Local Governments; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Oslcutt.; Inspectors-General, 
Ofivil Hospitals; Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and in the North- 
West Frontier Province; Inspectors-General 
of Prisons under Local Governments; 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Indian Political Department of 23 years’ 
Civil service, if not holding any other appa 
ment mentioned in this Warrant , Mint Masters, 
Calcutta and Bombay ; President of the I orest 
Qollege and Research Institute; Provincial 
Sanitary Commussioners, Superntendents 
of the Imperial Survey of India, and Traffic 
and Locomotive Superintendents of 

State Railways. 

41. Multary Secretary to the Viceroy. 
42. Solicitor to the Government of India, 
a Standing Counsel to the Government of 
a. 


43. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur, and Presidency Senior Chap- 
lains of the Church of Scotland. 


44, Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Im 
rovement Trusts of the Presidency towns 
oon and Karachi; Members of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission , Non-official Presidents 
of Municipal Corporations in Presidency towns 
and Rangoon within their respective munici- 
pel jurisdictions; Settlement Commissioners , 
hief Executive Officers of the Municipalities 
of the Presidency towns and Rangoon within 
their charges , and Chief Inspector of Mines 


45. Collectors of Customs, Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (includmg the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Poli- 
tical Agents and Superintendents, and Resi- 
dents (other than those of the 1st and 2nd Class), 
--within their respective charges; Commus- 
sioners of Income Ta\ ; Remembrancers of Legal 
Affairs and Government Advocates under Local 
Governments. 


46. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance; Deputy secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India; Director, Central Bureau of 
Information, Government of India; Director 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Department; 
Director of Purchises and Intclligence, Indian 
Stores Department ; Establishment Officcr in 
an aoe Department and to the Railway 

rd. 


47. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science; and Principal of the Thomason Civil 
Kngineering College, Boorki. 


48. Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Forests; Commandant, Trontier Constabulary, 
North-West Frontier Province; Commis- 
sioners of Police in the Presidency towns and 
Rangoon; Comptroller, Assam ; Conservators of 
Forests ; Controlier of Army Factory Accounts; 
Controller of Marino Accounts, Controller, 
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Royal] Air Horce Accounts , Deputy Chief Engi- 
neer, Telegraphs; Deputy Director General, 
Indian Medical Service , Deputy Director-General 
of Post Office: Deputy Director-General, Tele- 
graph Traffic; Deputy Director, Intelligence 
Bureau, Deputy Muitary Accountant-General; 
Director, Medical Research ; Director of Wirles , 
Directors of Telegraph ngineering, District 
Controllers of Military Accounts; Lieutenant-Co- 
loncls, Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
ot the Political Department of 18 years’ Olvil 
pervice, if not holding any other appointment 
Mentioned in this Warrant, Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board, Postmasters-General, 
and Superintending Lngineers. 

49 Assay Master Bombay; Chief Auditor, 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; Deputy Cont- 
rollersof the Currency, Calcutta and Northern 
India, and Deputy Controller General 

50 Actuary to the Government of Indla, 
Chief Inspector of Dxplosives, Chief Judges 
of Smal! Cause Courts, Presidency towns and 
Rangoon; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and stamps, Director, Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar, Directors of major 
Laboratories, Director of Public Instruction, 
North-West Frontier Province. 


51 Private Secretaries to Governors, and 
Secretaries and First Assistants in lst Class Re- 


eidencies 
62 Admunistratora-General, Chief Presi- 


dency Magistrates, Deputy Agents, Deputy 
Trafho Managers and Officers of simular 
status of State Railways, Deputy Directors, 
Railway Boatd, Metallurgical Inspector, Jam- 
shedput, and Officcrsin Class I of the General 
o. the Public Works List of the Indian Finance 
Dcpartment 

563 Commissioner of Labour, Madras , Cont- 
Toller of Patents, Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police, Directors of Agneculture, Directors of 
lisheres in Bengal and Madras; Directors of 
Tndustrics, Directors of Land Records; Excise 
Commissioners, Inspector General of Bailway 
Police and Pole Assistant to the Agent to the 


| Governor-General, Rajputana, Inspectors-Genera! 
| of Registration, Principal, Research Institute, 


Cawnpore, and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies 
64 District Judges not being Sessions 


Judges within their own districts. 


55 First Assistant to the Residents gt Aden, 
Baroda and im Kashmir; Judicia) Asgistant, 
Kathiawar, and Chairman of Port Trust, Aden 


56 Military Secretaries to Governors. 

57 Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

58. Sheriffs within thor own charges. 


59 Collectora of Customs: Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Colluctor of Stamp 
Revenuc and J<puty Vollector of Land Reventr, 
Calcutta, (Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwafa , 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair, Divisional and Dis 
trict and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Political 
Agents and Superintendents, Residents (other 
than those of the 1st and 2nd Class); and Settle- 
meat Officers, 


Warrant of Precedence in Indta. 
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60 Assistant Directors General of the Post ing, Officer in charge of the Mathematical 


Office, ist grade; Chief Forest Officers, Anda- 
mans and Nicobars , Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Intelligence , Deputy Director-General 
of Archwology, Dcputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces , Deputy Postmasters-General 

Ist gradc, Deputy Registrar of Co-operatiy« 
societies, United Provinces, Deputy Superin 

tendents of the Impora! ursev of India 

Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to the 
Government of India § Managing Durector 
Opium Factory, Ghavipur, Officers of the In 

dian Kducational Service and of the Indian Inz- 
titute of Science of 18 years’ standing , Principals 
of major Government Colleges, Registrars to 
the High Courts, Sccretanies to Legislative Coun 
cile, Senjor Inspectors of Mines Assistant Collec 
tors of Customs , Divisional ] ngineers and Assist- 
ant kngineers, Telgraphs Lxccutive Ing) 
neers of the Indian Service of Engincers holding 
a charge declared to bo of not Icss importance 
than that ot a division Officers of the Archmo- 
logical and other Scicntific Departments Off 

cers of the Civil Veterinary Department Officers 
of Class Il of the General or the Public Works 
List of the Indian Finance Department, Officcrs 
of the Indian Agricultural Service Officers 
of the Indian Forest Departmert Officers on 
the Superior List ot the Military Accounts De 

partment, Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Lstablishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of district officer or a position of a similar 
status and Superintendents and Dcuputy Commis 
sioners of Police of 20 cars standing Principal 

School of Mines and Geology Instructor Wire 

hes = Wucless Research Othcers, Divisional 
Engineers and Assistant Divisional Enzi ers 
Wireless Officers of the 1st Division Supenor 
Traf_le Branch of the Tal taph Dipartment 
of 20 ycars’ stinding Sup rintent nt at th 

Crovernment I st House 


61 Assistant Sohator fo the Government 
of India Agsistant Du cor butlw Informe 
tion Gov rnincnt of Indiv und tnd rc Scr 
turksto the Government of Inti 


62 Agent Generil in India for the Brifish 
Protectorate in Afmeca under the administration 
of the Colonial Office , Chicf Constructor ot the 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard at Bombay, 
Consulting Sury¢\ or to the Gov ernment Bomhay 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section ind of the 
Persian Section of the Indo ] uropein Lelegraph 
Department, Directors of Survey, Midras and 
Bengal, Kec por of the Records of the Govern 
ment of the India and Jibrarain, Imporil 
Library, 


63) Civilian Supirintcndcnts of Ordnance 
Jactorics District Judazcs not bcing «sions 
Judges ; Majors, and Membcis of thi Iudian 
Civil Service of 12 years standing 


64. Assistant Directors General of the Post 
Office, 2nd grade, Assistant Guperintendents of 
the Imperial Survey of India, Chief Works 
Chemist, United Provinces; Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Iactories , 
Deputy Postmastera-General, 2nd grade ; Officers 
of the Indian Educational Service and of the 
Indian Institute of Science of 10 years’ stand- 


——— 


Instrument Office, Presidency Postmasters ; 
Superintendent Bombay City Survey and Land 
Records , Supermtendents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police of less than 20 years’ standing ; 
Assistant Collectors of Customs , Divisional En- 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
yTaphs , Laecutive Enginecrs of the Indian Ser- 
‘ict of ] ngineers holding a charge declared to 
1¢ of not legs importance than that of a division ; 
Officers of the Archwzological and other Scientific 
Departments , Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Department , Officers of Class JI of the General 
or Public Works List of the Indian T'inance De- 
partment, Officers of the Indian Agricultaral 
bervice, Officers of the Indian Forest Depart- 
ment , Officers on the Superior List of the Mi- 
litary Accounts Department, and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways who hold the rank of district officer 
Or @ position of similar status of 12 years’ 
rtanding Fxamuncr of Tocal Fund Accounts, 
Madras Assistant ( omnusmoncrs of Income-Tax, 
Instructor Wirelkss Wircless Research Officers 
Divisional J nginecrs and Assistant Divisional 
T ngineeis Wireless , Officers of the 1st Division, 
superior Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Depart- 
not Forest Engineers of 12 vears’ standing; 
Works Managirs Indian Ordnance Factories 


6> Assistant Commussioners (Senior), Nor- 
thern India Salt Revenue, Assistant Directors 
of Dairy Farms Assistant Directors, Rawdway 
Board Assistant Financial Adviser, Military 
linanc: Assistant Sccretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India Chemical Fx\aminer for Customs 
and Lxclse Calcutta Chief Chemical Examiner 
(cntral Chemical Jaboratory, Nami ‘al, 
Chicf Inspectors of Factories and Boilers im 
fh ngaland Pombay Commander of the steamer 


; ™m loyed in the Persiin Gulf Section of the 


Indu Luropean Tel graph Department , Curator 
of the Burau of Education Deputy Admunis- 
trtaor General Rengal Deputy ( ommissioner 
Northern India Salt Revenue Deputy Com- 
nus-ioners of Salt and Excise Deputy Direct- 
tor of Land R cords Burma Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners Superint ndendents of Central 
Tavs and Civil Surgeons not belonging to the In- 
dian Weds-al Service , Director Vaccinelnstitute, 
B leaum J} migrition Commissioners Engineer 
ind Tletmen of th Praan Gulf Sction 
cf the Indo European I kegraph Department 

Fvxaimin r of Qucstiond Documints Executive 
Enainc rs of 189 than 12 ycars’ standing First 
Assistant Commissioner Port Blair , Honorar 

Presidency Maizstratcs Judge of the City Crv 

Court, Midras Judzes of Presidency Courts 
of Smill Causcs Lady Assistants to the Inspec- 
tot General Civil Hospitals, Legal Assistant 
inthe xgislative Di partamcnt of the Govern- 
m nt of India Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Scrvic s drawing the maximum pay of the tume- 
scak of upwards, Presidency Magistrates ; 
Protector of J mizrants and Supirintendents of 
T mgration Calcutta , Protectors of Emigrants ; 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind; 
Registrars to (Chief Courts, Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal: Secretary, Board of 
Examiners, Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue in the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, Madras, when a member of the Pro- 
yincial Service; Senior Income-tax Officer, 
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Bombay, and Income-tax Officers drawing the 
maximum pay of the time-scale; and Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agents. 


1. The entries in the above table apply ex- 
clusivel; to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India who shall take their place according to 


usage. 

2. Officers in the above table will take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence enter sé according to the date of 
into that number. 

$. When an officer holds more than one po 


entry | 


8l- 


Salutes in India, 


Colonels; Vice-Consuls, Immediately after arti- 
cle 68, which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carriere will in their rea- 
pective grades take precedence of consular offieers 
who are not de carriere. 

9 The following may be given, by courtesy, 
preecdence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appolatments in India — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 


\land, Knights of tho Garter, the Thistle and 


st Patnck, Privy Councillors, Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India ~— 
Immediately after Mumbers of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, article 9. 


Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 


tion in the table he will be entitled to the highest United hingdom, according to date of Patents, 


position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are tem 
in any number in the table willrank in that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents. 


ee - piers nee ea = the ee 
e, Whose rank 1s regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to havethe same rank ore ae 


with reference to civil servants as 18 enjoyed by 
Military officers of equal grades 


6. Allother persons who may not be mention- Michael and 8t George, 


ranily officiating 


Amghts Grand Cross of the Bath, Knights 
Grand Commander of the Star of India , Knights 
Grand Cross of St Michael and St. George, 
knights Grand Commander of the Indian 
Lmpire, Knights Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order kAnights Grand Cross of the 
British Lmpire. Immediately after 
the Commissioner in Sind (Article 15), Knights 
Commander of the Bath , Knights Commander of 
the Star of India, hnights Commander of &t 
Knights Commander 


ed in this table to take rank according to general of the Indian Lmpire, Knights Commander 
usage, which is to be explained and determined of the Royal Victorian Order, Knights Com- 
by the Governor-General 1n Council in case mander of the Order of the British Lmpir, 
@hY question shall arise When the position of and Knights Bathelor—Immediately after 
any such person 18 so determined and notified, the Residents of the Second Class, Article 31. 
it shall be entered in the table in italics, provided 10 All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
he holds an appointment in India appointment the msclves they are entitled to a 
T, Nothing in the foregoing rules to dis- | higher position in the table, to take place accor- 
turb the existing practice relating to precedence ding for the rank herein assigned to their res 
at the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of pective husbands, with the exception of wives 
Intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- of Peers and of ladies having precedence in Eng- 
General in Council to be empowered to make rules | land yndependently of their husbands, and who 


for such occasions in Case anv dispute shall arise, ‘are not in rank below the daughters of Barons, 


8, The following will take courtesy rank as such ladies to takc place according to their seve- 


shown — 


Consuls-General, Immediately after article 37, 
Which includes Colonels Commandant , Consuls, 


fal ranks, with reicrence to such precedent: in 
England, immediately after the wives of Mem 
bers of the Governor-General’s Executive Coun 


Immediately after article 40, which includes cil 


SALUTES. 
Persons. No of Occasions on which salute ts fired. 
Zuns. 

Imperial salute 101 When the Sovereign is present in pereon. 

Royal salute 31 (Qn the anniversaries of the Birth Acces- 
sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign; the Burthday of the Oonsort 
of the Reigning Sovereign; the Birthday 
of the Quecn Mother, Proclamation Day. 

Members ofthe Royal Family .. eo. $1 

Foreign Sovereignsand membersoftheir 21 

families. 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal se al 

Sultan of Maskat oP 3 oe @«€ sod. 

Sultan of Zanzibar e un o 21 

Ambagsadors .. as ‘is . 19 On arrival at, or departure from a_ mill- 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 tary station, or when attending a Btate 

India. ceremony, 

Governor of Portuguese India .. aA 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies .. 17 

Lientenant-Governors of His Majesty's 15 

Plentpotentiarlesand Envoys .. .. 15 

GovernorofDamaun ..  .. is 9 

Governor of Dia .. ee + 9 
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No. of Occasions on which salute is fired. 
Persons. Guns. 

Viceroy and Governor-General .. 81 On arrival at, or departure from, a mili- 
tary station in Indian territories 
or when attending a State ceremony. 

Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 On assuming or relinquishing office whether 

in India. temporarily or permanently. On oe- 


casions of a public arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a muibtary station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal visit to a Ruling Chief Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 


Residents, 1st Class se os 13 
Agents to the Governor-General ee 13 Same aa Governors 
(Commissioner in Sind .. os - 13 : 
Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar .. 13 


Residents, 2nd Class... ee . 2 On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
Political Agents (b) 7 ae - 11 


parture from a military station. 
Commandcr-in Chief in India (if a Field 19 )On assuming or relinquishing office, On 
Marshal). publee arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions Also on _ occasions 
of Perrate arrival or departure, if de- 


Commander-in-Chief in India (ifa General) 17 sire 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies. Same as for multary officer of correspond 
Squadron (c). ing rank (s eK BR), 
GOsC inC-Commands(d) .. «e185 On assuming or relinquishing command, 
Major-Generals ( ommanding Districts 13 and on occasions of pudlie arnval at, 
or departure from, a military station 
Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 11 within their command. Also on occas 


dants Commanding Brigadts (@). ens of private arrival or departure, if desir- 
ed. 


J 


Permanent Salutes to Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns. Cutch The Maharao of. 
Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaehwar) of. Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 
Gwalior The Maharaja einai) of. = ei yan aH one of, 
Hyderahad. The Nizam of. ‘ e raja 0 
Janne and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. Kotah. The Maharao of. 
Muscat, The Sultan of. Patiala. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore, The Maharaja of. Rewa. The Maharaja of, 
® Salutes of 10 guns. Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of, Salutes of 15 guns. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Alwar. The Maharaja of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wali) of. Banswara. The Maharawal of 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. Bhutan ‘The Maharaja of, 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. Datia. "The Maharaja of. 
Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of, Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of, 
Bahawalpur, ‘The Newab of, De Ge 

ahawalpur. e Nawab of. ar. The of. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Bikaner. The crate rc ta aril of. 

undi. The Maharao Raja of. Tdar. e araja of. 
Cochin. The Maharaja of. Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of, 


(b) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 
(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

\ No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he {s in actual military ccme 
} toda EA the senior military officerinthespot. Attention isinyited tothe extra guns allover 
ar : 
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Khairpur. The Mir of. 
Eishangarh. The Maharaja of, 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 


Salutes of 18 puns. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 
Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind. Tae Maharaja of. 
Janagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala, The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of, 
Palanpur. The Nawab of, 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Ratlam The Maharaja of. 
Triptra. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 
Ajalgarh, The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Raja of. 
Baoni, The Nawab of. 
Barwani. The Rana of. 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur, The Raja of. 
Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 
Gondal, The Thakur Saheb of, 
Sanjira. The Nawab of, 
Shabua. The Raja of. 
Maler Kotia. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 
Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Thakor Saheb of, 
Narsinggarh. The Raja of 
Panna, The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottal. The Raja of. 
Readhanpur. The Nawab of, 
Rajgarh . The Basa of. 
Ballana. The Raja of. 
Samthar. The Rajaof. 
gsirmur. The Maharaja of, 
Sitaman. The Raja of. 
Suket. The Raja of, 
Tehri, The Raja of, 


Salutes in Indta. 


Salutes of 9 gune, 


' Balasinor, The Nawab (Babl) of, 

, Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 
Bansda. The Raja of. 
Baraundha. The Raja of. 

| Bariya. The Raja of, 
Chhota Udepur. The Raja of. 
Danta. The Maharana of, 

Dharampur. The Raja of. 
Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Fadthli (Shukra). The Sultan of, 
Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 
Jawhar. The Raja of. 
Kalahandi, The Raja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur, The Rao Bahadur of, 
Kishn and Socotra. The Sultan f. 
Lahej (or Al Hauta). The Sultan of, 
Limbdi, The Thakor Saheb of, 
Loharu. The Nawab of. 
Lunawada, The Raja of, 


Mathar. The Raja of. 
Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 
Méng Nal. The Sawbwa of, 
Mudhol. The Raja of. 
Nagod. The Raja of. 
Palltana. The Thakor Saheb of, 
Patna. The Maharaja of, 
Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of, 
Sachin. The Nawab of, 
Sangli. The Chief of. 

| Savantvadl. The Sar Desai of. 
Shehr and Mokalla. The Sultan of, 
Sonpur. The Mahafaja of. 
Sunth. The Raja of. 

i Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 
Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of, 


Personal Salutes. 
Salutes of 21 guns. 


Jndore. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawal Shri ae Rao Holkat 
Bahadur, @.0.1.H., Maharaja of, 


Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, 
G.C.LE., Wall of. 


Travancore. Colone) His Highness Sri Maharaja 
Raja Sir Pala Rama Varroa Bahadur, €.0.8.1., 
G.0.1.8., Maharaja of, 


Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Maharaja- 
raja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
2.0.8.1, G.C.I.E., G.0.¥.0., of, 


Salutes of 19 guns. 


EE oe ter eat. elt 
T ga ’ e '. Le 
G, 0, Vv, 0.; G.B.R., E .0.B., A.D.0,, Maharaja of, 


Salutes in Indtas sig 


Kotah, Ligutenant-Colonel His Highness Lunawads. Hig Highness Mabarana Shri Sir 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.0.8.1.,| Wakhatsinghji Daleisinghji, K.0.LE., Baja 
, @.0.LE., @ BE, Maharao of. ,Sachm, Major His Fighness gtk Sidi 
°Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa, Ibrahim Mohamed Yakut Khan, Mubazarat 
Nanjammann! Avaru Vanivilas Sannidhana, Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of. 
0.1., Maharani of. Shehr and Mokalla. H.H 8ultan Oomer bin 
Nepal. General Hia Highness Maharaja Sir Awad Alkaity, Shamseer Jung Bahadur, 
Chandra Shumshere Jung Bahadur. Rana,, . Sultan of. 
G.OB., GOS, GOMG@, G.0.¥.0., DOL, Vankaner Captain His Highness Raj Saheb 


Prime Minister, Marshal of. Sir Amarsinhyi Banesinhji, £K.C.1.E., Raj 
Patiala. Major-General His Highness Maharaja- Saheb of. 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahindar Salutes of 9 guns. 


Bahadur, GOSI., G.O.LE., @C.V.0, G.B.E., 
4D.0,, Maharaja of. : Dashahr, Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 


Tonk, H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk Dthala. Amir Nasr bin Shaif bin Sef bin 


Nawab Sir Mnhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan Abdul Hadi, Amir of. 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.8.1., @.C.LE., Jamhhandi Captain Meherban Sir Parashramrav 
Nawab of. Ramchandrarav, KOLE, Chief of. 


Salutes of 17 guns. Kanker. Maharajadhiraja Kan.al Deo, Chief of. 


Alwar, Colonel His Highness Sewal Maharaj Loharu. Nawab Sir Amur-ud-din Ahmad Khan 


Shri Jey Singhi, G.(.1.E., K.0.8.1,, Maharaja of. Bahadur, K.C,1 E., ez-Nawab of. 


Dholpur. Licutenant-Colonel His Highness Pees: Hkun Hsang AWn, £8.M., Sawbwa 


Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawa: Maharaj-Rana 


Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahador Diler Local Salutes. 
oar aa Deo, K.08.1., K.C V.0,, Maharaja- Salutes of 21 guns. 


Bhopal. The Bezam (or Nawab of). Within 
Kishangarh. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness the limits of her (or his) own territories 
Umdae Rajahae Baland Makan Maharayadhi- _permancntly. 
a - on: mee Bahadur, .C8I-, tndore The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
0.L.8., Maharaja of, the limits of his own territones, permanently. 
—_ gn pau mack ee ae Udarpur. (Mewar), Tho Maharans of. With- 
G.0.1.8., Maharaja of. 2 fa ae of 18 own tcrritones, pere 


Sirohi, His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Kesri h Bahadur, G.01B., K.C.8.1., Salute of 19 guns. 
Exz-Maharao of, Bharatpur. The Maharaja of, 

Benares. Lieutenant-Colone] His Highness Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh Jodhpur(Marwar), The Maharaja of. 
Bahadur, G.0.8.1.,@.0.1E., Maharaja of. Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Jmd, Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness (Within the limits of their own territones, 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra Baha- permanently.) 


dur, G.0.1.E., K.C.81., Maharaja of Salute of 17 guns. 
Jun h. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohabat ilwar. The Maharaja of. 
Khanji Rasulkbanj, Nawab of. hbairpur. The Mir of. 
Kapurthala. Lieutenant-Colone! His Highness (Within the limita of their own territorics 
haraja Sir Jagatpt Singh Babadur, G.0.8.1, permanently), 
G.0.1.E., Maharaja of. Salutes of 15 guns. 


Nawanagar. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Maharaja Shri Sir Ranjitsinhy: Vibhayi, GCS1, Bhavnagar. Tho Maharaja of, 


G.B.z., Maharaja of. Jind. The Maharaja of, 
° | Kapurthala. The Maharaja of, 
Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan! Nabha. Tho Maharaja of. 


Muhammad Shah, @.0.8.1., @.C.LB., 4.0.0, Of Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 


Bombay. Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
Barlya, Captain HH. H. Maharawal Shri Sir (Within tho limits of their own territories, 
Ranjitsinhji Mansinhji, K.0.8.1., Raja of. permanently), 
Chitral. His Highness Mehtar Sir BShuja-ul- Salutes of 13 guns. 
Mulk, K.0.1.E., Mehtar of, Bushire. His Excellency the Governor of, At 
Lahej] (Al  Hauta). His Highness Sultan the termination of an official visit. 


Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali, K.0.1.2.,'Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
Sultan of. of his own territory, permanently). 


* Conf in the first instance during the minority of her son, the Maharaja of Mysore, and 
in the pale of Regent, and satasaneatly continued for ber lifetime. 
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Salutes of 11 guns. 
Sayansvadi. The Sar Desai of.. s .. Within the limits of his own territory, 
permanently. 


Salutes of 5 guns. 


Abu Dhabi, The Shaikhof ..  ..  «.. ‘Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 
sian Gulf at the termination of an officiai 
visit by this Chief. 


Bunder Abbas, The Governor of ais a 
Lingah. The Governor of es a ee, At the termination of an official visit. 
Muhammerah, The Governor of ie 


Mubammerah. Eldest son of the Shaibhof .. Fned on occasions when he visils one of His 
oe ships as his father’s representa 
tive. 


Salutes of 3 guns. 
Ajman. The Shaikhof .. ‘ 
Dibai. The Shaikh of .. - 
Ras-al-Kheima The Shaikh of .. \ Fired by Hiritish Ships of Warin the Ter- 
Shargah. The Shaikh ot.. ee | sian Gulf at the termination of official 
Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of visits by these Chiefs. 


TABLE OF LOCAL PERSONAL SALUTES. 
Salutes of 11 guns. 
His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
lifah, K.C.LE., C.S.1., Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 
visit by this Chief. 
(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL LOCAL SALUTES, 
Salutes of 17 guns. 
Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 
Salutes of 13 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a momber 
of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 7 guns. 
Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 
Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 
Muhammerah. The Shaikh of 
Qatr. The Shaikh of. 
Salutes of 6 guns. 


spain eine s0n . eat Shaikh of, or other 
Kuwait. Eldest son 0 the sikh of, or other ¢ Fired when acting as Deputy of these Chiefs. 
member of the ruling family. 


Individual Members of the Council_of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, 
(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL PRESONAL SALUTES, 
Salutes of 13 guns. 
fia Excellency Shaikh Sir Khas’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Perelan 


G.C.1.E., K.C.8.1., Shaikh of Muhammerah. Guif at the terminaticn of an official visit 
by this Chief, 
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Indian Orders. 
The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was inetituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
fects for ig eee and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consista of the Sovereign, 


a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first | 
clase of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders | 


(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred Companions, exclu- 
sive of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional Knights and Companions. 


The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tled together in satire, of the umted red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chams (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue ensmelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and Inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven’s laght our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander 1s somewhat 
different, and is described below (11) The 

e, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surm: unted by a star of five 
pointe, all in diamonds (iv) The Mantle of 
ight blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels, On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 


The ribbon of the Order (four Inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) 1s sky-blue, having 
& narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbgn two inches in width. of the same colours 
and frie to as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smalier size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motte of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller aize 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. Al) in are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
tecipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 


Sovereign of the Order:—H. I. M, The 
King Wanner. 


Grand Master of the Order :—His Excel- 
eNey the Viceroy and Governor-Gencral of 


| General 


India, the Right Honourable Lord Reading 
P.C..G C.B., G.M.8.I., G.M.I.E.., G.c.¥.0. 9 


Officers of the Order —Regstrar Col the 
Hon Sir George Arthur Charles Crichton, 
k CVO, Secretarv of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of knighthood, 8t James’ Palace, 
London, W. 


Secretary The Hon’ble Mr J P Thompson: 
CSI, Secretary to the Government of India ia 
the Foreign and Political Department. 


Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. §. 1.) 


H.I M the Queen-Empress 
H.R. H The Duke of Connaught 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 


Honorary Knights Commanders (K C. §. 1 


His Lxecllency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan; 
GCI.E., Sardar Arfa’, Amir Nuyan, Shaikh 
of Muhammereh and dependencies 

Prince Ismaii Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleh 
Amur i-Akram, sonof His Royal Highnes; 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemuin- 
ed-Dowleh, Zil-es Sultan, of Persia, 

General Sir Bhim Shumshere Jung, Bahadur 
Kana, KC VO, of Nepal 

Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 

Bahadur Rana, GBE, K.CIE., of Nepa 


Honorary Companions, 


H EX Shathh Sir Isa bin Ab al Khalifah, 
K CIL, Shatkh of bahrem and Dependencies 

H #H Sativid Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiyid 
Turki, Swtan of Muscat and Oman 


; Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of the 


Shaikh of Bahrein. 


Knights Grand Conrmanders (G. C. S. L) 
H, H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
The Marquis of Lansdowne 
Lord Harris 
Lord George Hamilton 
H.H the rie Cochin 
Baron Ampt 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung Baha- 
dur, Rana of Nepal 
H H. the Maharaja of Orchha 
H H the Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 
BH. H. the Begum of Bhopal 
Baron Sydenham 
Sir Arthur Lawley 
Sir John Hewett 
H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
Hi. H. Maharao of Kotah 
General Sir Edmund George Barrow 
H H. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
His Exalted Hishness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
H. H. the Aga Khan 
H. H. the Nawab of Tonk 
Ht. H. the Mahanao of Outch 
Baron Carmichac! of Skirling 
Baron Willingdon 
H. E. Sir Charles Monro 
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H. Maharao Raja of Bundi 
H. The Maharaja of Benares 
sof Patiala 
Arthur Arnold Barrett 

. H, The Nawab of Rampur 
Lord Chelmsford 

The Earl of Ronaldshay 

. H, The Maharaja Jam Sahib of Navanagat 
The Maharaja of Alwar 
Viscount Inchcape 

Viscount Lee of Farcham 

The Earl of Lytton Baron Liovd 


Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 


Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 
Sir David Miller Barbour 
Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 
Sir Heary Edward Stokes 
H. H. Maharao of Strohi 
Sir William John Cunningham 
Sir John Frederick Price 
Sir Charles Montgomery Rivas 
Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 
Sir James Monteath 
Lieut.-Coi. Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 
Sir James Thomson 
Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur John; Baron Stamfordham 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
H. H. Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar 
Sir James Wilson 
H. H. Raja of Jind 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. Baja of Ratlam 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Nawab of Murshidabad 
Sir John Ontario Miller 
Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Bir Krishna Govinda Gupta 
Sir Lealie Alexander Selim Porter 
Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 
iL. Maharaja of Klshangarh 
es e 0 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 
Sir James McCrone Douie 
Lord Meston of Agra and Duuottar 
Sir min Robertson 

ra, of Burdwan 
oe 

vredyn 8 

H. H. Maharaja of Dhar as 
H, H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 
H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan 
Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 
Sir William Thomson Morison 
General Sir James Willcocks 
Sir M. ¥. O'Dwyer 
Gir Imam 


Ali 
Sir Michae] Willlam Fenton 
Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 
Sir Willlam Henry Solomon 
F. M. Sir W. R. Birdwood. 
Gir P. Sundaram Aiyar Sivagwam! Alyar 
fiir Edward Albert Gait 
H. " Nawab of Mater Kotla 


H. of Sirmur 
Sir William 
Mafor-fiene 


= 


y Clarx 
ral Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Steyning William Edgericy 
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Sir Harrington Verney Lovett 


Sir Robert Woodburn Giilan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhafron Singh Bahadar 
Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Ideut.«Col. Sir Hugh Daly 


Sir C. H. A. Hill 


H. H. Maharaja Matbar Rao Baba Saheb Puar. 
Dewas (Junior Branch) 
H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadbra 
Lieut.-Col. Sir F, E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 
Major-Gen. G. M, Kirkpatrick 
| Major-Gen. R. C. O. Stuart 
| Sir George Rivers Lowndes 
| Hi. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
| Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Sir John Strathedan Campbell 
Sir Frank George Sly 
H. H.the Maharaja of Datia 
| H. H. the Maharaj Kana of Dholpur 
Lieut.-General Sir William Raine Marshall 
| Sir William Vincent 
, Sir Thomas Holland 
: Sir James Rennett Brunyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
| Slr Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alex.ande: Stanhope Cobbe 
| Sir G. Carmichael 
Dr. Sir M. BE. Sadler 
' Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscolt Brooking 
| Lieut-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Right Hon'ble Lord Southborough 
J.ieut.-Colonel Maharaja Daolat Singhji of Idar 
The Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur Sir P. Bajagopaia 
'  Achariyar 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maclagan 
Sir William Marris 
Sir N. D. Beataon-Bell 
| Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir G. 8. Curtis 
Sir L. Davidson 
C. G. Todhu nter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir H. BR. C. Dobbs 
Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Ran- 
jitainghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria, Bombay 
aa yn Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Muham- 


1B 
Sir William Malcolm Hailey 
Sir Hamilton Grant 
Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, Raja of 

Mahmudabad 
Sir Jamstjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. 
Sir Sassoon Jacob David, Bart. 
Sir John Henry Kerr 
Dr. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru 
Sir Ludovic Porter 
Sir Havelock Charles 
The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Sir B. N. Sarma 
The Hon'ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulia 
The Hon. Sir Charles Innes 
General Sir C. W. Jacob 
The Mahara : of Siroh! 
H. E. Sir Montagu Butler 
The Maharaja of Rajpipla 
Sir Frederick Nicholson. 
The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Seine ata 

a 

Sir Abdur Rahim 


The Star of Indta. 


Companions (C. §. I.) 
Major-Gen. Beresford Lovett 
Col. Charles Edward Yate 
Sardar Jiwan 8 
Col. George Herbert Trevor 
Lieut.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 
Bir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
Tames Fairbairn Finlay 
Horace Frederick D’Oyly Moule 


Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir H Evan Murchison James 
Charles William Odling 

David Norton, 

Sir Edward Richard Henry 

Sir Mackenzie Dalrell Chalmers 

Henry Farrington Evans 

Bir Frederick oh Philpin Lely 

George Robert Irwin 

Lieut.-Gen, Sir George Lloyd Reilly Richardson 
Robert Burton Buckley 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 

William Charics Macpherson 

Lt.-Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
Col. James White Thurburn 

Alfred Brereton 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Bir Louis William Dant 

Raja Ram Pal of hutichr 

H n Michael Kisch 

Bir Cecil Michacl Wilford Brett 

Bir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 


Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 
Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Siacke 
Saiyid Hussin Bilgram! 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 
Sir George Watson Shaw 
William Arbuthnot Inglis 
Romer Edward Younghusband 
Major-General Herbert Mullaly 
Sohn Alexander Broun 


Cou. Henry Finnis 


Maj.-Gen. Sir Alired William Lambert Bayly 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Raja Madho Lal of Benares 

Gen, Sir Henry Montague Pakington 
awkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Smitb 
Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Haviliand Le Mesurier 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 


MajoreGeneral Reginald Henry Mahon 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Henry Walter Badock 

James Mollison 

Sir Pirajirao Bapu Sahib Ghatge of Kagal 
John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Vear Goument 
Herbert Lovely Males 
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George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Caseon 
William Axel Hertz 
Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
Brevet-Liewt,-Colonel Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Major-General Wiliam Burney Bannerman 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
, Khan Zulfikar Ali Khan 
Surgcon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 
Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montatue Segundo Mathews 
Arthur Crommelin Hankin 
Nawab Sir Faridoon Jang Bahadur 
Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 
Llorace Charles Mules 
H. H. Raja Sir Biye Chand, Baja of Bilaspur 
Jaeut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut -Col. Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Benny-Tailyour 
Michael Kennedy 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbinicre Joly de 
Lotbiniere 
Col. Robert Smetton Maclagan 
Lieut -Col. Charles Mowbray Dallas 
Ldward Henry Scamander 8 
sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Mirza Sir Abbas Ah Baig 
Oswald Campbell Lees 


Licut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 
Wilham Exall Tempeat Bennett 
William Ogilvie Horne 

Witham Harrson Moreland, 0.1.2. 

{‘ol. Lestock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Hon. Licut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 
Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 
Henrv Venn Cobb 

Major-General Gerald Godfrey Giffard 
Frederick William Johnston 

Wiliam Henry Lucas 

‘lhe Thakor Saheb of Sayla 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

patdar Sir Daljit Singh of Jallunder 
Walter Maude 

Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

H. E Sir William James Reid 


Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Comwallis Godley 
| A. Butterworth 
8. M. Edwardes 
Lt.-Col. F. A. Elliott 
| gir Herbert John Maynard 
| ut.-Col. A. B. Dew 
H. T. Keeling 
H, Sharp 


BR. R. Scott 

Col. Sir J. W. EB. Douglas-Scott Montagu of 
Beaulieu 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 


Laurence Robertgon 
John Ghest Cumming 


a 


—_ 
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Lieut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Aplin 
Sir James cate Ny DuBoulay 
Sir John Barry Woo 
Major-General Sir athe Wigram Money 
Col, L. A. C. Gordon 
T. A. Chalmers 
R. Burn 
G. B. H. Fell 
rae aan Sir W. C. Knight 
I, O. Kaye 


Pairick James Fagan 
Col. Hormasji Edulji Banatwalla, 1.M.8. 


Lt ae Lawrence Impey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
It.Col, Harold Fenton Jacob 
I4.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col. Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 


Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Evan Maconochie 
Francis Coope French 
Major-General C. W. G. Richardson 
Lt.-Col. A. P. Trevor 
Hires Soman 6 minawtoa 
Cobre! H. R. Hopwood 
Brig.-General R. H. W. Hughes 
H. 8. Laurence 
L. EB. Buckley 
C. H. Bompas 
M. M. 8. Gubbay 
Liegt.-Gen. RB. Wapshare 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Lient.-Ool. A. W. N. Taylor 
Major A. J. Anderson 
Major-General Theodoie Fraser 
Brg. -Genetal W. N, Campbeh 

Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. C. Dunsterville 
Haugh McPherson 

Fraser Howard 

Lient.-Col. Herbert Des Voeux 
Col. Charics Rattray 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell 


Major-General Felix Fordati Ready 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lient.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-Col. Moutagu William Douglas 
Colonel Charlies Mactaggart 
John Perronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 
Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 
Lieut.-Ool. Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
d Arthur Mant 
one! Alexander John Henry Swiney 

Brevet-Ool. James Wilton O'Dowda 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Tieut.-Col. and Brevet-Co). Charles Ernest 

Graham Norton 


Brovet-Colonel. (Vemporary_ Urigedler-General) 
on mporary a‘dier-Genera 
Hubert Isacke iis : 


Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Kelty Moteod Brigadier-Gen.) William 


ou Fa Frederick James Moberi 
be (temporary -Gen,) Robert 
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Colonel Alan Edmondson Seale 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barr 
pty Brigadier-General Sir haward Hugh 


Bra 
Col. aeuiponeey Brigadier-Gen.) Arthuz Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 
yer aes (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
ohnson 
Major-General Robert Archibald Cassels 
Alexander Phillips Muddiman 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
Selwyn Howe Fremantle 
Peter William Monfe 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Major-General Harold Hendley 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 


Colonel Edward Arthur Fagan 
Colonel Herbert William Jackson 
Lt.-Col, Arthur Leslie Jacob 


. J.J. Howley 

P, Standen 

an L. Maffcy 

 Tieut.-Col. }. L. W. F. French-Mullen 

Lt.-Col. J, L. R. Gordon, 0. B, 

Colonel H. A. P. Lindsay 

Colonel C. W. Profeit 

Nawabzada Haji Muhamiutad Hamidulla Khan 
of Bhopal 

H. M. R. Propkins 

R. A. Graham 

Claud Alexander Barron 

George Rainy 

G. R. Clarke 


D. Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Mohmed Ali Khan Kazil- 
bash of Lahore 

Lieut.-Col. G. B. M. Sarel 

Col. F. E, Coningham 

Lieut.-Col. D. A, D. McVcan 

Col. H. G. Burrard 

Col. J, H. Foster Lakin 

Sir Charles Innes 

E. M. Proes 

L. T. Harris 

A. B. Banerji 


Colonel K. Wigram, I. A. 

Ra: Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 

Captain Raja Narendra Sah, of Tehri (Garkwal) 
Arthur Rowland Knapp 


Norman Edward Marjoribanks 
Denys de Saumarez Bray 
Charles Montagu Kin 
Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul of the Punjab 

8. R. Hignell 

James Crerar 

Colonel 8, ¥. Muspratt 

W. E. Copleston 

Frederick B. Evans 

Colone] Rivers a ie Worgan, 0.9.0. 
Major-General W.C 

L. H. Saunders 

G, RB. Lambert 

B. 0. Allen 

J. E. Webster 

T. E. Moir 

aie te Bahadur Raghunath Rao Ramachandra 


The Indian Empire. 


Major O C.J. Barrett 
Nawab Mebrab Khan, Chief of Bugti Tribe 
Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart 
Capt. Dudley Burton Napier North 
. M, Cook, 1.0 8. 
§. P. O’Donnell,1 08, 
F. G. Griffith 
Maharaj Shri Fateh Singh 
J. Hullah 
8. E. Pears 


J F. Campbell 

G. F. Paddison 

J. Milne 

J. Donald 

Lt Col W.F.T. O’Connor 
E.S Lloyd 

L F. Morshead 

N.D Craik 

§.A Smyth 

Lt -Col W.H. Jefferey 
Cc, G. Adam 


Diwan Bahadur T Raghavayva 
ge pe Rasu! Khan of Jchangirabad 


D. 

H, P. Tolllnoton 

4 W. Macnalr 

F Noyce 

W. Sutherland 
Captain LE. J Headiam 
8 F. Stewart 

D T Chadwick 

N E Couchman 

fk G Pratt 

N. Oahden 

E L H. Hammond 
Major-General T, H. 5) mons 
F. Lewisohn 

W. P. Sangater 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 
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of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
torla’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscmbed Imperatricu Aua- 
pretts, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (sv) The MANTLE 18 of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tasself 
attached. On the left side a representation cf 
the Star of the Order, 


A Knight Commander wears. (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the samc 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
amalier size (b) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

he above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like mbbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches, 

Sovereign of the Order:—H.I M. The 

Kiug-Emperor, 

Grand Master of the Order:—H E. 

the Viceroy, Lord Reading. 


Officers of the Order —he same as for 
the Order of the Star of India 


Extra Knight ria vommanders 
The Duke of Connaught 
H.R H ‘Lhe Prince of Wales 
Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 
The er-Empertor of Korea 


Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikh of Moham- 
merah and Dependencies 


This Order, instituted by H M Queen | Shakh Sir Abdul Azz bin Abdut Rahman 


Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. 1st, 1876, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902 is conferred for services rendered to the | 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign a: 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Muster is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special atatute, 20 nomina- 
tions in&ny one yea1) , also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused 
oy promotice to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain Additional Knights and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan Ist, 
1909, commemorative of the 50th Anniversary 
of the aggumption of Crown Govt. in India. 


The Insignia are (t) The CoLuar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
thelr pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
Chains; (&) The STaR of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
ee small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 


from a pes centre, having thereon Her Majestv 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purply 


circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 
peratrici A ote , and surmounted by an Im<« 
perlal Crown gold; (sf) The BaDGs, consisting | 


Ruler of Nejd and Dependencies. 
Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. 1 E.) 


Sir Leon BE Clement-Thomas 
Dr Sir Sven Yon Hedin 


Cavaliere Filippo De’F ilippl 


General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung, Bahadur 
Rana, of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung, Bahadur 
Kana, of Nepal 

Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthii bin Ali of 


Lahej 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung, Bahadur Rana, of Nepal 

Geni. Sir Tez Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H E The Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies 

Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chun and Governor 
ot Hsin Kiang Province 

I'he Reverend Doctor Sir James Carruthers 
Rhea H ving, Mca, DD, LL.D. 

(cneral Sir Moban Shumshere Jung, Bahadur 
Rana, Nepal. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G,C.LC.) 


The Maharao of Cutob 
Lord Lansdowne 
Lord Harris 
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The Nawab of Tonk 
The Wali of Kalat 
Maharaja of Karauli 
Thakur Sahib of Gondal 
he Maharaja of Benares 
The Maharaja of Orcbha 
Lord Ampthill 

Maharao of Bundi 

The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington 

The Begam of Bhopal 
Sir Edmond Elles 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Arthur Lawley 


The Maharaja of Bikaner 
The Maharao of Kotah 
Lord Sydenham 

The Nawab of Rampur 
Maharaja Sir Kishan Parshad 
Lord Hardinge 

Lord Carmichael 

Sir Lows Dane 

Maharaja of Bobbili 

Lord Stamfordham 

Sir Guy Fleetwood W iuson 


The Maharana of Udaipur 
The Maharaja of Patiala 
The Raja of Cochin 

The Raja of Pudukottal 
Lord Willingdon 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
Maharaja of Darbhanga 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 


Lord Chelmsford 

The Earl of Ronaldshay 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwycr 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Atcot 
Major-General Sir Percv Aacharlah Cox 
H. H. the Maharaja of Indore 

The Maharaja of Cochin 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 

The Maharaja of Baroda 

The Maharaja of Alwar 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
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| Sir Andrew Wingate 


Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Ahluwalia 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

bir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Raja Dhira; of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesh, Chief of Miraj 
{Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 


Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 
Major-General Sir James R. L. Macdonald 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 
Sir Fredric Styles Philpin Lely} 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Ali Beg 

H. A. Maharajadhiraja of Kishangarh 
Raja of Mahmudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 


| Sir Richard Morris Dane 
| Sir Theodore Morison 


| Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 


Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 
Sir John Benton 


| Sir Archdale Earle 


Sir Charles Stewart-W ilson 

Ji ut -Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Sir Charles Rait Cleveland 

Field Marshal Larl Haig 

Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 


Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharyi 


Lieut -Col. Sir Henry Besufoy Thornhill 

Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavis 

H. li Nawab of Jaora State 

HU. Hf. Baya of Sitamau state 

Ray Sahib Sir Amarainh)t Banesinh}: ( Vankanar) 


Rear-Adm. sir Colin Richard Keppel 


I sir John Stanley 


Sir Saint-Hul Eardley-Wilmot 


Ae ‘ar Sir Ugyen Wangchuk Maharaja of Sir Francla Edward Spring 


i) 

Lord Re 

The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Right Hon bie IKkowland fhomas Baring 
Har! of Cromer, C,V,0, 


Sir William Henry Hoaro Vincent, X.C.6,1., 


Kr., Lo8. 

H. E. Sir Harcourt Butler 

Bir Reginald Craddock, 

Rt. Hon Sir Leshe Orme Wilson 

The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Byyay Chand 
Mehtab Bahadur of Burdwan 


H. EB Viscount Goschen 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 


Knights Commanders (K., C. 1, E.) 


Bir Bradford Leslie 

fir Arthur Baron Camock 

Raja of Lunawara 

= tll voees Kine Ollivant 
enry Seymour 

Baron Inchca 

Nawab of Lo 

Bir Mancherjes Bhownaggree 


Ool, Sir Thomas Holdich 


H. H Maharawat of Partabgarh 
H. H. Maharaja of Bijawar 
Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Sir Marc Aurel Stein 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 


| Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne ‘ 


Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 
Sir Brian Egerton 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhashankar D Pattan! 


Maharaja of Kasimbazaar 

Lieut -Co]. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Fatidoonji Jamshed)i, 0.8.1. 

Sir Mokahagundam Vis ves varaya 

His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir Joho Stuart Donald 

Lieut,-Col, Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh 

Sir Alexander Henderson Diack 
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Sir Sao Mawng 

Lt Col Nawab Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
Sir Robert Balley Clegg 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

Sir Mahadeo B Chaubal 

Sir Jamcs Walker 

Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Baig 

H. H. the Raja of Bilaspur 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qalyum 


Lieut.-Gen Sir Ralcigh uilbert Egerton 
Lisut -Gen Sir Henry D’Urban Kvary 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gtn Sir William Gk orge Lawrence Beynon 
Raja of Rajgarh 

Rana of Barwan! 

Maharaja of Sonpur 

Capt Raja Sir Hari Singh 

Sir John Barry Wool 

Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 

Thakur Saheb of Rajkot 

Lieut Col Raja Jaichand of I ambagraon 


Rear-Admiral Sir D St A Wake 
Major-Gen Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Yell 

Licut -Gen Sir Thomas Joseph O Donnell 
Major-Gen Sir Godfrey Williams 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatsor Bell 

Sir William Sinclair Marris 

His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja w) Malk of Clutral 
Khan Bahadur Maulei Sir Rahim Bakhth 
Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 

Sir C E Low,108. 

Maharaj Kunwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 180 

Lieut Gen Sir Edward Locke Blot 
ldeut -Gen Sir Kdward Altham Altham 


Taeut -Gen Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 

Lieut -Gen Sir Havelock Hudson 

Melontten Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 

Major-Gen Sir Herbert Avcling Raitt 

Sir Herbert Guy Daring 

Major Gen Sir H. F. B Freeland 

Baron Montagu of Beaulieu 

Brevet-Lieut -Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 

2nd-Lt Mcherban Sir M V_ Raye (horpade, 
Chief of Mudbol 

The Hon’ble Sir W Mande 1.08, 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna 
Bose, Kt 

Sir C M. Stevenson Moore, 108 

Lteut -Gen Sir Richard Wanshare 

Major-Gén Sir Willfrid Malleson 

Major Gen, Sir Patrick Hehir 


SirJ G. Cumming 

Sir H J Maynard 

H B The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lieut -Gen. Sir Andrew Ski en 
The Maharaja of Sirmur 

The Nawab of Malerkotla 

H & C. Dobbs 

The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sardar Arur ae of Amritsar 
H A Crum 


Sir W.D pard 

Sir J, CG. se 

Lt -Ool Sir A.B Dew 

Nawab Khan-]-Zaman Khan, Chief of Amb 
a Mahammad Naxim Khan Mir of Hunsa 


Dr. W, H, Witteox 
The Maharaja of Panna 


I 


———— 
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H Le Mesurier 

P J Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja Sahib 3ri Govinda Krishna Yachendralu- 
varu, of Venkatagiri 

Raja Sajyid Abu Jafar 

Sir C A Bell 

Maulvi Ahmad Husain Navab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 


Sir John H Biles 

Treutenant-Colonel T W Haig 

Sir John Henry Kerr 

Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 

The Wibaraja of Sikkim 

She Chicf of Sangh 

Major GenrralG @ Giffard, 1M 8 

Major Nawab Milth Khuda Bakhsh Khan Tiwana 
sir H | Howard 


sit A R Knapp 

sr l¥ J) Stephenson 

sir R A Mant 

“ir oN Mitra 

Nawib Muhammad Muzammil ullah Khan of 
Bhikrampur, 0 P 


SirC H Setalvad 

Sie Muhammad Nabibully Sahib Pahaviur 
sir H Macpb ron 

sir W JS Reid 

Siri MD Chamier 

Khan Bahadur Sayvil Mchdi Shih 

srA ( Chatterjee 

sir? J] Holland 

sir MB Daliabhoy 

sind, Rainey 


Sir€ P Ramaswami Ayvvar 
srs PO Donn ll 

sit! P Stanien 

Sir Donys Brav 

“irH N Bolton 

sir M \ Joshi 


Honorary Companions (C I. E) 
Laurent Mane Emile Beauchamp 


Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
rar Mohammad Ali Raw ut-Tujjar, of Muham- 


rah 
sh. ik Abtulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaibh of 
Ibshrein 
(Warlar Khan, Chicf of Hayat Daud—(Persian 


(ri! fy 
| Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shufa-i Nizam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 

Lieut -Col Ghana Bhikram 

Lieut -Col Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 

Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 

Lieut -Col Gen, Sugiyama, Imperia! Japanese 
Army 


Lieut Richard Beamish—(Hurope) 
Lient Fran.ois Pierre Paul Razy—( Europe) 
Colonel Indra Shum Shere Jung Bahadur 


Rana —(J epat) 
Lieut -Col Bhuban Bikram rere pet 
Lieut -Col Shamshere Bikram Rana—{Vepal) 
Lieut -Col Dumber Shumshere Thapa—(Nepal) 

Ineut -Col. Jit Jung Sahi—(Nepal) 

Licut -Col Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana—( Nepal) 

Lieut -Col Madan Man Singh ee aL al) 

Lieut -Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa—(N 

| Liewt-Col, Chandra Jung Thapa—(Nepa| 
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Major Uttam Bikram Rana-(Nep pa 

Captain Grihmardan Thapa-—( Nepal 

Captain Narsing Bahadur Basnia 

Shikh Abdulla Bin Jasim, Ruler 
(Persian Gul 


Shelkh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 


His Excellence 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 


His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad al Jabir, Shaikh 


of Koweit and dependencies 


Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, ™.B.E. 


(Persian Gul}) 
Guruji Hemraj (Nepai) 
Mir Suba Austaman eg ne (Nepal 
Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh (Nepa/) 
Companions (C. I. E.) 
OFFICERS OF THE ORDER, 


Secretary, The Hon. Major D. G. Ogilvie 


Nepal) 
Qatar— 


f) 
Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Ch'ih, Tao-yin of Kashgar 
{ Hassa 


Muhammad Ibrahim Khan’ 


Dr. Waldemar M. Haffkine 

Rustamji Dhanjibhal Mehta 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Duncan James Macphechie 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 


Charles George Palmer 
Lieut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 
P, C. H. Snow 

Licut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 

W. T. Van Someren 

Charles Still 

Col. H. K. McKay 

Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 


| Robert Giles 


Vishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 


'Col. Walter Gawen King 

| Sir George William Forrest 
, Lieut. -Col. Frank Popham Young 
| Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 

| John Sturrock 


Registrar, Brigadier-General Sir Donglas F. R. John Stuart Beresford 


Dawson, G.o.V.0., 0.B8., 0.M.@. 


Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
Charies Edward Pitman 

George Felton Mathew 

Sir Henry Christopher Mance 
Maj.-Gen Thomas Ross Caurch 
Thakur Bichu Singh 

Benjamin Lewis Rice 

Sir George Watt, M.B 

Joseph Ralph Edward John Royle 
The Rt. Hon. Saiyid Ameer Ali 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam é 
Frederick Thomas Granville Waltou 


Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkeley 

Bir James L. Walker 

Rayner Childe Barker 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 
Berthold Ribbentrop 

Langton P. Walsh 

Edmund Neel 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col, Sir George L. Holford 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 


Lieut.-Col. Henry Percy Polngdestre Leigh 
Sir J. Bampfyide Fuller 

Sir William Turner Thiselton-Dyer 
MajoreGen. G. F. L. Marshall 

Edward Horace Man 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. L. BR. Richardson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple 
Edward C, 8. George 

Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 


Adam G. Tytler 
Charlies E. Buckland 
Harry A. Acworth 


ss Biayning W. Bg 
r erley 
col. Wi Wel 

n "as 
Frederick John J ohnstone 
Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 


ees 
ur Sir Naoro pji Va 
Bavin Darlington 


Lieut.-Col. Malcolm John Meage 
Edward Louis Cap, ell 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 


Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Rai Bahadur Sir Kallash Chandra Basu 
Henry Felix Hertz 
Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridge 
Col. Solomon Charies Frederick Peile 
Henry Alexander Sim 
Col. John Crimmin 

| Lieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 

{ Fardunji Kuvarji Tarapurvala 

| Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Co]. William John Read Rainsford 


Major-General Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 
Genera] Mir Ausaf Ali Khan 
Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 

Hony. Capt. Yasin Khan 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 

Col. George Wingate 

Col. George Hart Desmond Gtmlette 
Arthur Henry Wallis 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 


Licut-Col, Frank Cooke Webb Ware 
; Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Hon, Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 

Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Lt.-Gen. Ernest De Brath 

Walter Bernard de Winton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Ammold Kemball 
fhiiwar d Giles 
Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 


Arthur Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Bue titentar an of 
Willian raickehank 


Sir William Dickson Crulc 
Charles Henry Wlison 
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Rao Bahadur Shyam Sundar Lal 

Robert Herrict Henderson 

Charles Henry West 

Charles Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut,-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 
Bahadur Gunga Ram 

Robert Douglas Hare 

William Bell 

Claude Ilamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Bir C. Sankaran Nayar 

Whifliam Ninnis Porter 


Stephen Finney 
Edward Waller Stoney 
Walter Home 

C. W. Waddington 


Khan Babadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
Lieut.-Col, Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 

David Bayne Horn 

Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Commander George Wilson 

Captain Thomas Webster Kemp 
William Harrison Moreland 


Sir Pirajirao Bapu Saheb Ghatge, of Kagal 

Bir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 

Hugh William Orange 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 

Lionel Maling Wynch 

Arthur William Uglow Pope 

Major-General William Arthur Watson 

Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbinlere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 


Lieut.Col. Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Cunnin Clogstoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. Ha Davis Watson 
Hon. Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Cust 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 

Col. William John Daniel] Dundee 


Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 

Col. Henry Thomas Pease 

Lieut.-Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 

Sir John Stratheden Campbell 

Frederick Palmer 

Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 


Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunsell MacLaughlin 

George Claudius Beresford Stirling 

Francis 8t. George Manners-Smith 

Lieut.-Col. David Melville Babington 

sah ela Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami 
yar 

Francis Guy Selby 

Gen. William Kiddell Birdwood 

William Herbert Dobbie 

Lt.-Col. John Norman Macleod 

Rear-Admira] George a a baad 

Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
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Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Diwan Daya Kishen Kaul 

Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 

Lieut.-Col. Denya Brooke Blakeway 

Maung Bah-Too 

Brigadicr-General Ernest William Stuart Eling 
Maconochy 

William Ellis Jardine 

. Thomas Corby Wilson 

Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 

Percy Wyndham 

Hugh Spencer 


Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
YAeut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 


Albert Claude Verrieres 

Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar, 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 

Nilambar Mukharji 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 

John Newlands 


Col. James Henry Elias Beer 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
Col. Robert Neil Campbell 


H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut.-Col, Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 

James Bennett Brunyate 
Frederick James Wilson 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 
Willtam Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mullaly 

Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 


Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Lieut.-Col. George Grant Gordon 
' Col. Frank Goodwin 
Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chenevix-Trench 
Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
Andrew Bigoe Barnard 
James Adolpus Guilder 
Walter Culley Madge 
Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
James Scott 


Frederick William Johnston 
Edward Gelson Gregson 
H.&. Sir Wilham Malcolm Hallay 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smitb 
'Tieut.-Col, Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lieut.Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 
Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Qordon 
Col. Charles Mactaggart 


Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 


Sir Henry Sharp 
Mahamaho aya Hata Prasad Shashtri 
Nawab K , Chief of the Magasei Trile 
Rai Bahadar Diwan Jamiat Rai 
Robert Charles Francis Volkera 
Alexander Muirhead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
| William Rucker Stikeman 
Edward nope Baye Bienkingop 


Ge Sanky 
Nawal Muhammad Salamullah Khan Bahadur 
on. 
ic doe Kaen 
am 
| Rey. John Anderson Graham 
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Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray ; 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lient.-Ool. Ernest Douglas soncy 
Lieut.Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Major John McKenzie 

Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lieut.-Col. James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 

Albion Rajkumar Banerji 


Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Elwes 
Col. William Butgess Wright 

ecil Archibald Smith 

aja Sir Gurbakah Singh Bedi 
Col. Gilbert Walter P 
Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
Col. William Danie] Henry 
Gerald Francis Keatinge 
Major John Glennie Greig 
Sardar Naoroji Pudamii 
Brig.-Genl. BR, E. T. Hogg. 
Lieut.-Col, O, A. Barron. 
Leonard William Reynolds 
Charles Archibald Walker Rose 


Lieut.-Col, Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 

1é4.-Col, John Lawrence William flrench-Muflen 
Rernard Co 
Albert John Harrison 

Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 

Col. Francis Raymond 

Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’ Aguilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 


Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan 


Col. d O'Bryan Taylor 

David Wann Aikman 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick William Wodehouse 
Major-General Sir Richard Henry Ewart 
Major-General Maitland Cowper 

Sir Thomas Walker Arnold 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 


Sir Sohn Hope Simpson 
L4.-Colonel h Btewart 


r William Glen Liston 
r-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere Atkinson 
Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 
Sir Robert William Layard Dunlop 
Hrisht Kesh Laha 
Nalini Bhusan Gupte 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Lieut.-Col. Townley Richard Filgate 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 
Leut.Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard: Lowsley 
1é.Colonel William) Wilfrid Bickford 
Cuthbert Streatfeld 


Henry 
Lt,-Ool. Bir Ceail 
Sir Wilttam snare 


Sir Col. G. K. Walker 
Sir F 


Lient, G. 8, Cranford 
Lieut.-Col. H, B, 86, John 


ee 
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Sardar Appaji Rao Sitole Anklikar, 
Sir A. P. Muddiman 

Lawrence Mercer 

Major W. L. Campbell 

W.C. M. Dundas 

P. R. Cadell 

Charlies Cunningham Watson 
Abanindra Nath Tagore 

W. H. H. Arden- Wood 

J. BR. Pearson 

Col B. J. Blackham 

W. 0. Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Sir Deba Prosad Sarbadhikarl 
Frank Charles Daly 

Haji Bukhsh Ellahie, Khan Sahib 
James Gargrave Covernton 
Louis E. B. Cobden-Ramsay 
William Pell Barton 

George Batley Scott 

Rangnath Narstngh Mudholkar 
Raghunath Venkaji Sabnia 
Col. William Molesworth 
Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta 
Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 


Col, George James Hamilton Bell 

Lt.-Col. bkrank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Major Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Albert Howard 

Major E, D. Wilson Greig 

Harold Arden Close 

Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samucl Alfred Slocock 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur 

Edward Rawson Gardiner 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Wa er Dewan Bishan Das (Jammt and 
mir 

Major Frederic Gauntlett 

Lt.-Col. Samuel Richard Christophers 

Colonel George William Patrick Denn ys 

William Peter Sangster e 

Montague Hill 

Major Frederick Marshman Balley 

Sahibrada Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 


Suleman Haji Kasim Mitha 
Captain Prideaux Millet 
Ram Oharan 


Lieut.-Col. Walter Thomas Grice 
Selwyn Howe Fremantie 

Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

14.-Col. Ceci] Charlies Stewart Barry 
Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 

Arthur Robert Anderson 

Col. Charies Henry Oowie 

Kunwar Maharaj 

David Petrie 


Godfrey Obaries Denham 

J4.-Ool. Charles rev Windham 
Herbert George Ohic 

18.-Ool. Charies Henry Dudley Ryder 
Sir Geoffrey FI’. doMontmorency 
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Raja Pratab Singh of Ali Rajpur 
Brevet-Licut.-Col. Cecil John Lyons Allangon 
Chunila) Harilal Setalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Raja Moti Chund 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Raja t Raj Bahadur Singh of Sohawal 
Major General Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paria Dick 

Major William John Keen 

Sheikh Maqbul Husain 

Brigadier-General Cyril Harcourt Roe 

Col. George Sim Ogg 

Commander M, W, Farewell 

Major John Bertram Cunliffe 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Oolonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva Raja 

Col. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 
Christopher Addams-Willianis 

Rai Bahadur Banshidhar Baner)i 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 


Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell] 

Lala Ram Saren Dag 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad shat) 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlomiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 
John Loader Maffey 

Diwan Bahador Tiwari Chhajuram 
Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

Steuart Edmund Pears 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 


Capt. A. G. J. Macliwaine 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Major E. J. Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Maj. and Brevet-Col. Richanl Ali aander Stect 
Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 
Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Capt. N. R Radcliffe 

Lt.-Col, William Gillitt 

(i. 1® Power 

Brig.-Gencral d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 
R. W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col, F. W. Radcliffe 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Major Charles John Emile Cleric! 
Lt.-Col, A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William John Keith 

Henry Miller 

A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. &B. Gourlay 


- 8. Coutts 
Lt.-Col. Westwood Norman Hay 
Mir bari: Aagietes Tega 
63 us 
Major RB. B. H. Griffith 
Diwan Bahadur _ Bishesar Nath 


Hrancis 
M. Y. Young 
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8. M. Burrows 

P. J. Hartog 

Col. (Tem.-Col.) H, A. Young 

Col. J. H. Dickson 

Col. Hugh Alan Cameron 

Lt.-Col. W. KR. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

Lt.-Ool. 8. M. Rice 


| Col.C. B, Stokes 
| Major E. 8. Gillett 


Commander FE. C. Withers 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 
Duncan William Wilson 
Francis Sylvester Grimston 
Victor Bayley 

William Alexander 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfield Craster 


; Sidney Robert Hignell 
, Henry Phillips Tollinton 
Sir James MacKenna 
Edward Lister 
Tt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 
| Reginald Isidore Robert Glancy 
| Arthur Willsteed Cook 
Thomas Eyebron Moir 
| James Crerar 
Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 


Rai Bahadur Hari Ram Goenka 
Taw Sein Ko 
| Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luzman 
Paonaskar 
| Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondal Puttanna Chetty 
T.t.-Col. John Anderson 
Robert Glover Jaquet 
Colone! Ralph Elis Carr-Hall 
| Lt.-Col. (Tempy. Col. Alexander Hierom) Ogilvy 


pence 
Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Red! 
Har1y Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
Lt.- Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer. 


Lieut.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 

| Major Harold Hay Thorburn 
Major Khan Muhammad Akbar Khan 
Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Maj.-Gen. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Maj.-Gen. Sardar Pooran Singh, Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Philip James Griffiths Pipop 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Major James Ainsworth Yates 
Air Commodore David Munro 


Reverend William Robert Park 

Brevet-Col. Francis Willam Pirrie 

Commander Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 

Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 

Hony. Lt.-Col, Seaburne Guthrie Arthur May 


Moens 
Col.,Bhola Nauth 
Major Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.General) Henry Owen 


nox 
Major-General James Archibald Douglas 
Charles Rowlatt Watkins 
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John Henry Owens 
Harry St. John Bridger Philby 
Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaf 

or Cyril Penrose ‘Paige 
Sao Kawn Kiso Sawbwa of Kengtung 
Arthur Herbert Ley 
Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 
James Donald 
William Woodword Hornell 
Harchandrai Vishindas 
Lé.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 


Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 
Henry Francis Cleveland 
Augustus Henry Deane 
Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Heseltine 
Alexander Langley 

it.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallowes 
Major Henry Coddington Brown 
Robert Colqohoun Boyle 
Lewis Wynne Hartley 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Gopinath 

Jhala Sri Mansinghji Sura ig Hares | 
Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 
Brig.-General John Latham Rose 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus ola Gough 
Tempy. Major Sir John Arnold Wallinger 
Major Edward Willam Charles Noel 
Colonel William Ewbank 

Lieut.-Col. J. R. Darley 

Brev.-Colonel C. M Goodbody 

Major J. G. Goodenough Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt.-Col. John Izat 


Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 

Major William David Henderson Stevenson 

Ca Robert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Kinloch 

Major Alfred James Hughes 

Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri Khan 


ur 
Sir Claude Fraser de la Foase 
Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 
William Frederick Holms 


Mga ip ee Collier 


ineraan hath Ghoeal 


Major fence Geom Henry Willis 
Lient.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Edward Charlies Ryland 
Francis William Bain 
John Desmond 


Sir John Ernest Jackson 
Sardar Bahad 


Nasarwanji Navro;i Wadia 
Brig.-General Robert George Strange 
‘Geeta! Gor F Trak T fee 
Fates empler 
Alfred Joee Caruana 


Lita a, Herbert Aston Smith 
Liéeut.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, LMS. 


Captain See RLM. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Davis Heron 

Major Edmund Tillotson Rich 

A.V. Venkataramana Alyar 

Major-General Farman Ali Khan Sardar Bahadur 
Iievt.-Qadir Baksh Khan Bahadur 

Roderick Korneli Blernacki 

Colone] Rebert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 


Brev.-Colonel The Earl of Radnor 
a ‘Harry John Mahon 


Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut -Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 
Lieut.-Ool. Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Lieut -Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 
Captain Francis Beta Davern 

CaptainA G. Bingham 


Tieut.-Col. Frederick William Gee, 1.M.8. 
Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 1.4. 
Liewellyn William Lewis 

Lieut. Col. George McPherson 

Lieut.-Col. Norman Emil Henry Soott, 1,M,8, 
Lieut.-Col, W. B. J. Scroggie, 1.M.5. 

Major Stewart George Cromartie Murray 


Major Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Major Guy Sutton Bocquet 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. 5. Steward O’Malle 

Provash Chandra Mitter 

Jame? George Jennings 


Sir E, M. Cook 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innes Mayhew 

Austin Low 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Digby Wateon 


Lieut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 
Charies Gilbert Rogers 
Bernard D Olier Darley 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Perree 


Bertram Beresford Osmaston 
Lieut -Col. John Hanna Murray 
The Rev. Dr, William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augastus Igguiden 
Col. Richard Stukeley St. John 
Brovet-Lieut.-Col. 8. 8. W,. Paddon 
Lieut.-Col, Walter Mason 


William Alfred Rae a 

John Carios Kennedy Pete 

Lieut.-Col, Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 
Lieut.-Col, F. E Swinton 

Lieut -Col, J. 0. Lamont 


Oapt. Charles James Cope Kendal! 

Lieut.-Col. Muhammad Afzai Khan 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Lieut.-Vol. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 
Colin John Davidson 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Frederick William Hanson 

Nawab Maula Baksh of Batala 

Colonel Vindeshri Prasad Singh 


Bosava Prabhu Sir Desai 


Sardar Lakhamgouda 
Col, W. W. Ciemesha, 1,8, 
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Col. Napier George Barrow Goodfellow 
Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Major H. J. Crossle 
Lieut.-Col. on 
Lieut.-Col. a D. G 
Lient.-Col. O. E, Alexander 


Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 


Lieut.-Col. C, A. Sprawson 
Major H. 0. Prescott 
Commander J. OC. Ward 


Temporary Major 0. F. Macpherson 
Captain F, C. C, Balfour 

Col, P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Peart 

Col. H. De 0. O’Grady 

Lieut.-Col, A. de V. Willoughby-Osborne 
Lieut.-Ool. F. McConaghey 

Hon. Brigadier-General J. BR. Gaussen 
Major G. B, Murray 


Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
Khan Bahadur Khwaja Yusaf Shah 
N. E. Marjoribanks 

R. D. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 

Lieut.-Col. H. O. Beadon 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 


H. Clayton 

O. B. Petman 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 

Sir R. Clarke 

M. J. Cogswell 
Lieut.-Col, J e J e Bourke 


Lieut.-Col. J. Stephenson 
H. H. Haines 

R. 8. Hole 

Oursetji Nowroji Wadia 

EB. Teichman 

D. Clouston 

Raja Bahadur Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
W. J. Bradshaw 
Lieut.-Col. R. A. Needham 
J. Crosby 

Sir Charles Innes 

P. P J. Wodehouse 


ee E. 1. M. Barrett 
8. F. Stewart 
Lieut.-Co}. P. L. O'Neil) 
Major G. G. Jolly 


Major A. P. Manning 
Majordd. H. F. M. Tyler 


Col. H. W. BR. Senior 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Maddox 
Col. H. W. Bowen 
Col. J. B. Keogh 
Col. E. A. Porch 
Lieut.-Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Co]. L. E. Gilbert 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut-Col. W. M. Anderson 
Mel H, Murrey. 
Major ©. de L. Christopher 
wafer F. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H, C, Trench 
Temporary ape L. F, Nalder 
seed C. G. Lloyd 

emporary Captain R. Marrs 
Liout, (temporary Col.) G, Evans 


Col.) W. A. Gordon 
m 
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| Lieut.-Col. 8. H. Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
Sir E. Bonham-Carter 


Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. H. Howell Jones 
Col. W. E. Wilson-Johnston 

Major W. 8. BR. May 

W. RB. Dockril 

G. M. O’Rorke 

Capt. C. BR. Watson 

Capt. O. Mackenzie 


Capt. J. B, Hanafin 

Major M,C. Raymond 

W. H. J. Wilkinson 

J yeut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 

Major-Generil A. G. Wauchope 

Col. G. F. White 

Hon. Major R, W. Hildyard-Marris 

Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Bahadur 


Col. BR. M. Betham 

Major-General W. C. Black 

Col. E. BR, P. Boileau 

Col, W. L. J. Carey 

J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) G. Christian 
Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) H. B. Cook 
Col.(temporary Brigadier-Genl ) F.W. H.Cox 
Col. G. M. Duff 

Major E. G. J. Hall 

Major D. R. Hewitt 


Lieut -Col. L. Hirsch 

Col, O. Hodgkinson 

Major G. Howson 

Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 
Lieut.-Col. F. C. Lane 

Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Col, R. 8. Maclagan 

Lt.-Col. G. G@. C. Maclean 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberley 

Col. H. C. Nanton 


E. P. Newnham 

Lient.-Col. 8. J. Rennie 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Reynolds 
Lieut.Col. L. Stuart 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 

R. B. Wilson 

Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 


Col. (temporary Brigadier-Gencral) F. W, D 
Quinton 

Lieut.-Col. C, N. Watney 

Ressalder Habibur Rahman Khan, Khan Sahib 

Col. Charles Fairlie Dobbs 

Major George Stuart Douglas 

Major Charles Edward Edward-Collins 

Col. Hugh Edward Herdon 

Major ld Berridge 

Col, M. R. W. Nightingale 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sundar Singh 

sir H. Moncrieff Smith 

Sir F. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 


S. 8. Ayyangar 

J. A. Richey 

}k. W. Woods 

A. T. Holme 

G. @, Sim 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
Lieut.-Col. F. BR, Nethersole 
B. §. Troup 
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K. B. W. Thomas 

Lieut.-Ool. J. A. Stevens 

A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 

Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 
Col, John Anderson Deal 
Major-Genera] Harry Christopher Tytler 
Major-General A. L. Tarver 
Major-General Cyril Norman Macmulien 


Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col. Cecil Norris Baker 

Col. Darry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut.-Col. John Francis Haswell 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col, Henry Charles Swinburne 


Ward 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 
Lieut -Col. Dunean Ogilvie 
Major James Scott Pitkeathly 
Lt.-Col Charles Edward Bruce 
Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2nd-Lieut. Arthur Vernon Hawkins 
Ernest William Tomkins 
Colonel Campbell Coffin 
P. Harrison 
W. C, Renouf 


Sorabji Bezonji Mechta 

Lt.-Col. R. Verney 

EK. C. 8. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-Col. C. BR. A. Bond 

J. Reid 

C. W. E. Cotton 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Majorsir F. H. Humphrys 

Major F. W. Gerrard 

R. 8. Pearson 

C. T. Allen 

C. B. La Touche 

Cawasji Jehangir 

A. K. Maitra 

Col. Leslie Waterfield Shakespeare 

Col. C, EK. E. Francis Kirwan Macquoid 

Capt. E. J, Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Morshall 

Major Clendon Turberville Daukes 

ar ony Brigadier-General) G, P. Usa) 
c 


Lieut.-Col. H. L, Crosthwait 

C. Latimer 

Col. E. H. Payne 

Lieut.-Col. UC. E. B. Stecle 

Col, T. Stodait 

Lieut.-Col. E. C. W. Conway; Gordon 
Col. C, Hudson 


Col. H. Ross 

Col. D. M. Watt 

Lieut.-Col. Ikbal Muhammad Khan 
Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Rai 
Michael Keane 

James David Sifton 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 

David Thomas Chadwick 

Harry William Maclean Ives 

Charlies Maurice Baker 

William Alexander Marr 

Geoffrey Letham Corbett 

Lieut,-Col. Edmund Henry Salt James 
John Tudor GwyDa 
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| Lient.-Col. David Macdonald Davidson 
Lieut,-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 
Lieut,-Col, William Frederlck Harvey 
Honorary-Col, Lione! Augustus Grimston 
Lieut,-Col. John Lawrence Van Geyzel 
Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
Arthur Charles Rumboll 
Hugh Charles Sampson 
Doctor Edwin John Butler 
Alexander Waddell Dods 
Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalal 
Sir Ral Bahadur Gopal Das Bhandari 
Rai Bahadur Jadu Nath Muzumdar 
Jehangir Behramji Murzban 
Narayen Malhar Joshi 
Hamid Khan 
Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 


Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
Lieut.-Col, Henry Warwick Illius 

Ma aa Frederick Lawfence Gore 

Major Alexander Henderson Burn 
Lieut.-Col, Alfred Eugene Berry 
Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell McKelvie 
Lieut.-Col, Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut,-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 

Ernest Burdon 

Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan 


Herbert Edward West Martindcll 
Alexander Montgomeric 

Evelyn Robins Abbott 

James Cowlishaw Smith 

John Richard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Leslie Maurice Crump 

Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major-General Henry River, Nevill 
Major-General Benjanin Hobbs Deare 
Henry Vernon Barstow Hare-Scott 


Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Major Lionel! Edward Lang 
Rai Bahadur Milkhi Ram 
Rao Bahadur Kesho Govind Damle 
James Walla Mackison 
| Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Maganlal Thakordas Balinukundas Mod! 
Doctor Mohendra Nath Banarjee 
Col, (Honorary Brigadler-General) Hoary 
Arthur Lane 
Basil John Gould 


Major-General John Blackburn Smith 
Col. Francis Hope Grant Hutchinson 
Francia Pepys Kennie 
Lt.-Col. Stewart Blakely Agnow Patterson 

| Malcolm Caird Mc Alpin 

| Edward Arthur Henry Blount 

i Lieut,-Col. J ames Entrican 

| Alexander Carmichael Stewart 

| Walter Frank Hudson 

| Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
Lisut,-Colone! Robert Frasor Standage 
Major Kanneth Oswald Goldie 
Kdward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
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Arth ; ices WA 

ur rmstrop 

Horace Willesecn : 
Alexander Newmarch 

Gerafd Anstruther Wathen 

Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Kban 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Raja Maniloll Bing Roy 

Khan Bahadur Nasarvanji Hormasji Chi ksy 
Raja Chandfa Chur Singh, of Atta Chandapur 
William Scott Durrant 

Archibald Gibson McLagan 
Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Lt Colonel Robert 8t John Hickman 
James Macdonald Dunnett 

Jueut, Col, Michael Lloyd I crrar 
Levett Matkenzle Kaye 

Ooryton Jonathan Webster Ma} ne 
Walter Swain 

Cyril James lrwin 

Lancelot ( olin Bradford Glascock 
Rachard Howard Hitchcock 

Kiwin Lesaware Price 

Rai Bahadur (hunt Lal Basu 

Cecil Frank Beadel 

avin Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 


Major the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 
Harry Sonkinson 

Arthur Edward Nelson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 
Kunwar Jagiish Prasad 

Dactor Nelson Annandale 

f.ieut Col Andrew Thomas Gage 
lieut Col John Philip Cameron 
Tieut Gol Charles | ckford I uard 
J redcrick Alexander 1 eete 
Jicut-(ol Henry Ross 

(aptain Victor Kelix Gamble 
Major General Alfred Hooton 
Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Joues 

The Revennod (auon Cdward Guilford 
heshab Chandra Ro 

Major Henry Beni dict Fox 

U Po 'iha 

Captain Albert Gottleib Puech 


Naoroji Bapooji Saktatwala 
Wilhane Stantiall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Har: Singh 

W Alder 


Lt Col R = Chenevix Trench 
e 


. Heoble 
or D P, Johnstone 
Khan Bahadur Mohammad Seer Bazi Khan 
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Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Kureshi of Sobbowal 

Major the Rey G@, D Barne 

J Kvershed 

Saw Hke Swaba 

L Graham 


C A H Townsend 

1, W Tegh 

Mr Justice H P Duval) 

J ( Ker 

I T Bion 

W S Bremnet 

PS Keelan 

( Deurhats 

Cole ve} W M Coldstream 

( W Gwynne 

R B kwhbank 

Dr B L Dhnngta 

Srmant Jagdeo Rio Puat 
Maulvi Nizim ud Din Ahmeéd 
S shibsada Sultan Ahmed hhit 


P G Rogtts 

C W Dunn 

R E Gibson 

Major (i H Russell 
BY Glancy 

H B Clayton 

| W P Sims 

Maupz Maung By 4 
sardar Bihadur Sheo Vary ina Sinch 
W TM Wright 

A N Moberlev 

{he Rev | M Macphail 


Liut (ol G R Hearne 
( E W Jone 

Colonel R Heard 

U L Majumdar 

PY Perval 

I.0 Clarke 

K N hnox 

L Cornan Smith 
MajorG © > Blach 
Mirza Mohamed Ismail 
J M Ewurt 

Py) Bahadur T W Sadhu 


W J List r 

I} Veukatapathiryju 

i. Clayton 

ee Te gaae Shrinivas% kh Rodda 


k Youn 
| Ras Bahadur Gobind I 4] Sijuar 


Khan Bahadur Sardar A-ghar Ali 
A W Str et 


G WW Rudkin 

KR B Lhakur Mangal Singh of Poharan 
Diwan Bahadur P hesavy Pillai 

4 B&B L TPottenhim 


[ 
H G Billson 
colonel O H Bensley 


H @ Turner 

T age ar ie 

Major gilvic 

an -Colonel F & C Middoch 
J Anderson 

G Cunningham 

Major K Daly 

Licut Colonel J.O B Vaughan 
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F. C. Crawford Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an ova! 
He Convert pei ie by 7 ages Crown and attached 
‘ a bow o ue watered 
Lieut -Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright white. Designation, the letters nm — 
Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghost ; 
Bai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhun Sovereign of the Order. 
wan Bahadur T. Rangacharij ar - 
WL. Travers & 5 THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh Ladies of the Order (C. I) 
Lieut. (local Captain) Hissam ud-Din Her Majesty The Queen 
Bahadur H. M. the Queen of Norway 
Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 4.8. H. the Princess Royal 
Rao Bahadur D, B. Raghubu osinght H. R. H_ the Princess Victoria 
Khan Bahadur K. Rustom) H.M. The Queen of Roumania 
Lieut-Col BR. P. Wilson W. R. H. Princess Beatrice 
G. RK. Thomas The Ex-Duchess of Cumberland 
H. Tireman 'H. BR. H. The Princess of Huhenlohe- 
A. DD, Ashdown Langenburg 
T. H. Morony H. kK. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
C. W. Lioyd Jones Argyll) 
H. A. Crouch H. kK. H, the Princess Frederica Baroness of 
W. Gaskell von Pawel-Rammingen 
D. G, Harns H.1. & R. H. the Grand Duchess Cyrhi of Rusala 
Lieutenant-Culonel C, A, Hingston | H. H. the Princess Marie-Louise 
Rk. P. Hadow Baroness Kinloss 
Lacut-Col, W. D. Smiles Lady Jane Emma Crichton 
J. M Cla Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Major J. A. Brett Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdula 
Major H. R. Lawrence Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
A. M. Macmillan H, H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 
Gazi Azizuddin Ahmad Marchioness of Lansdowne 
Oscar De Glanville Baroness Harris 
kK. B. Nawabzada Saiyid (shrafun Din Aumad Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 
K. B. Behramj: Hormasyi Nanavati H, H. Maharaui Sabib Chimna Bai Gach war 
Surendra Nath Mullick H. H. Ran: Sahib of Gondal 
J.R. D. Glascott H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 
Col, 8. H EL Nicholas Lady George Hamilton 
H, A. F, Lindsay HH. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 
Lieut -Col A D Macpherson Alice, Baroness Northcote 
Kashinath Shriram Jatar Amelia Maria, Lady White 
Rao Bahadur Vangal Thiruvenkata Krsahnama Mary Katherure, Lady Lockhart 
Acharya Avargal Baroness Ampthill 
G. Wiles. The Lady Willingdon 
Sahnbzada Abdul Majid Khan Countess of Minto 
E BR Foy Marchioness of Crewe 
B A Collins H. H. Begum of Bhopal 
R R Maconachie | Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Rumaea y 
P. Hawkins Frances Charlote, Lady Chelmsford 
J Wilson-Johnston ; Countess of Reading 
C M king |, H. Maharani Sakmya Raja Sahila Scindia 
7 PY mene Alijah Bahadur of Gwalior 


Distinctive Badges.—An announcement 


clly 
Lieut arent . W. D. Megaw was made at the Coronation Durbar if 1921, 


Pp Aeol that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
Major B RB Relilly present holders and future recipients of the 
H S Crosthwaite titles of ‘Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur, 
Major R H Bott ‘Khan Bahadur’, ‘Rai Bahadur’, ‘Rao Baha- 
Jadu Nath Sarkar dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, Rai Sahib’ and ‘ Rao 
P. Hide Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
F. W. Sudmersen ,tions in respect of these decorations were 
Tdi ete lle of th tise above mesons tal be 
olders o ea above mentioned s 
ee eee badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
The Imperial Order of the crowned aud the name of the title, both to be 
Crown of India executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
: a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 


This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
created Order of the Indian Empire, It con- Rao Bahadur, and of ailver for the titles of 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
et he Princesses, and the female relatives of shall be worn suspended round the neck by & 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
conspicuous offices tn connection with Indis, for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 


Ratsar-t-Hind Medal. 


shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the tatles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titlea of 


Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 


A Press Note issued In November, 1914, 
etates —The Government of India have rocently 
had under consideration tho question of the 
positionin which miniatures of Indian titles 
Should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the kft breast fastencd by 
& brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon ag prescribed in the case of the 
Badge itself When the miniatures are worn in 
Conjunction with other di corations, they should 
us aa immediately after tho Kaiser i-Hind 


Indian Distingaished Service Medal —This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Ordctr published in Simla as a m ward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
Officers of the re gular and other forecs in India 
It bears on the obvcrse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl 
ing the words For Distinguished Service The 
medal, 1 inches in diameter, is ordcred to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 13 in. wide, with 
blue edga 3 in wide This mdal may bx 
conferred by the Viecroy of India, 


Indian Order of Merit —This r ward ot 
valour was instituted by the HW BE I Co im 
1837 to reward personal bravery without any 
referenee to length of service or zood conduct 
It is divided into thre classes and is awarded 
to nativs Offie rs and men for di tinguahd 
conduct in the @1ld On the advancemint 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government and the sumrior class 
substituid, but in the cvent of the death of 
the recipient his relatives m tain the decoration 
The order carrice with it an increase of one third 
in the pay of the rcmpicnt and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three ycars The First Class con 
sists of a star of cight points, 1 in in diameter 
having in the centre a ground of dark bluc 
enamel bearing croased swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the insenption Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounid by two 
Wreaths of laur] in gold The & cond Class 
star iwof silver, with the wreaths of laure) in 
gold, and the Third Class entircly of silver 
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The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1} ifn. 
in width with red edges, bearing & gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 


Order of British India.—This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding s commission in & native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to thc 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of a gold cight-pointed 
radiated star 14in in diameter The centre is 
Occupied by a hon statant gardant upon & 
ground of light-bluc ename] within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
‘neirckd by two laurel wraths of gold A 
gold loop and ring arc attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 

in in djameter through which the mbhon, 
onc. blue, now md, is passed for suspension 
trom the neck [he St cond Ciass 15 1,5 1n In 
diamcter with dark blue enamelled centre 
there 18 DO crown On this class, and the suspend 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop The 
reverse 19 plain in both classes he First Class 
carria With it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance Of one rupee mr day 


Indian Meritorious Service Medal —Thi® 
was iistituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com- 
tmissioned officer must surrender his Long 
Srvice and Good Conduct medal’? but on 
b-ing promoted to a commussion he may retam 
the M S medal, but the anntity attached to 
it will cease On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Quecn Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victona Kanar-i Hind On the reverse 
18 & wreath of Jotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
palm ticd at the base having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritonous service Within the palm wreath 
is the word India The medal, 12 in in dia 
mter, is sUspendedfrom s scroll by means 
ofandrbbon ljin wide The medals issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria’s succes- 
sors bear on the obverse their bust in profile 
with the legend altered to LDWARDVS or 
GLORGIVS 


THE KAISAR I HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration wis instituted In 10900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—which 
was amended in 1901 and 1912—being as 
follows — Whoras We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indlan Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
&nd ing also into consideration the es 


pedicncy of distmguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end 80 desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
afornaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Leir- 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration ** The decoration is styled 
“The Kaisar-l-Hind Medal for Public Ser 
vice in India” and consiste of two classes, 
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The Medal is an oval gh Badge or Deco- 
ration—in gold for the { Class and in 


eiiver for the Second Class—with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 

words ‘“ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
tn India; it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon, 


Recipients of the Ist Class. 


Abu Nasr Muhammad \ahia, hhan Bahadur 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 

Acharlyar, Diwan Bahadur Tirumalai Desik 
Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur V. Krisbna 
Ajyapgar Ramanuya 
dvani, ; 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Qazi Khalil-ud-Din 

Alexander, A. L. 

i mPthl, Marae one ur Ramnara yan 

Amp 1 aron ess 

Anderson, The Bev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Ayyar, Dr P. ‘ . Chandraschhara 


ee oe Dr. ids 


Barber, Benjamin Russell 

Barber, Rev. L 

Bares, Major ‘ernest 

Basn, Sir Kailas Chandra, Rai Bahadur 


Beals, ot American Marathi Mission, Bombay 
Bear, Mr 8. Georglana Mary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, "Lt -Col. Charies oe 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bertram, Rev, Father F. 

Bestall, A. H. 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Gopal Das 
Bikanir, Maharaja of 


Bingley, Major-General Alfred 
Biwalkar, Sardar Parashram Krishnarao 
Blanche Annie, Sistir 

Blowers, Commissione, Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 


Booth-Tucker, Frederick 8t. George de Lautour 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 

Bott, RK, H. 

ears att Bao Bahadur U, N. 

ercy Brooke 


Bray, Bayh eSsumarez 
Broadway, Alexander 


Brown, Rey. A. E. 
Brown, Dr. Miss E. 
Brown, Rev. W. KE. W. 
Brunton, Sames Forest 

«Buchanan, Rev. John 
Ball, Henry Martin 
Barn, Richard 

Barnett, General Sir Charles John 


Gateb, Dr. @, ©. 


Cainan; Denis 
Cempbail, Colonel — Robert Nell 


mpbell, Dr. Mi 
Campton § Jolin Moutziow 
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Caricton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Laan " 


Lady 
Carter, Edward Clark 


Castor, Lieut.-Col. R. H, 

Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 

Chand, Rai Bahadur Lala ‘lara 
Chapman, R. A. B, 

Chatterton, a 

Chatterton, Mrs, L 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Ral 


Chetty, Dewan Bahadur K, P, Puttanna 
Chitnavis, Shankar Madho 

Coldstream, William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Copeland, Theodore Benf 

Coppel, Right Rev. Bishor! Francis Stephens 


Cousens; Henry 
Oox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Croathwaite, The Rev, C, A, 
rae ed Fa 

Currimbhoy, "Mahomedbhoy 


Dane, Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 
Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Dax, Sri Gadadhar Ramanu) 
Tae, Rat Bahadur Lala Mathra 


Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can A. W. 

Davies, Mra Bdwin 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 


Debi, Ravi Murar: Kumari 

}.vi, Maharani Parbaal 

deLotbimere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Devdbar, G. K. 


Dewas (J tae Branch), Maharaja of 

Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxmibat, 
Pavar of 

Dhingra, Dr. Behari Lal 

Dobson, Mrs, Margaret 


DuBern, Amedec George 
DuBern, Jules Emile 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward 
Earle, The Hon'ble Sir Archdale 


Evans, The Rev. 
Ewing, The Rev. Dr. J. C. R. ° 
Katina Sidhika, Begum Saheba 


Ferard, ‘aga Ida Sear 

Fosbrooke, M 

Francis, Waword Balanan) 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur D. 8: shagirl Rao Hy 
Garn, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Ba 


Pantulu 
(laru, Diwan Buhadar Raghupat: Venkata- 


ratnam Nayudt 
Ghosal, Mr. a he aaa 
Glazebrook 
Glenn, Henry James Heamey 


Gillmore, The Rev. 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs. Kate 

Grattan, Colonel Henry W illtax 
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Guilford, The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 
Gwyther, Liesut.-Colonel Arthur 

Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colone) Patrick Balfour 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 
Hankin, & H 

Hanson, The Rev O. 

H r, Dr B. 

Hart, Dr Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut -Colonel Herbert de Vere 
Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 

Hawker, Miss A M 

Henrielta, Mother 

Hey, Mies D © deLay 

speech The Rev. Alfred Herbert 


, Edward Marsden 
Hogan, W.J Alexander 
Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H Lf 
Home, Walter 
Hopkins, Mrs. Jeasie 
Hormusji, Dr 8 © 
Howard, Mrs Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoylan¢, John Somerwell. 
Hume, The Rev. BR. A. 
Hugband, Major James 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutwa, The Maharani Jhan Manjari: Kuari of 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 
Irvine, Lieutenant-Colone! Thomas Walter 
Ismail, Muhammad Yusaf 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Jyer, Diwan Bihadur C 8 
Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 
Tamea, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
fankibal 
Jhangir, Mra Cowasji 
Jenvieer Revy.C A R. 
Jos: phine, Sister 
Kapur, Raja Ban Bihari 
haye, G. BR. 
Kelly, The Riv. E W. 
Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
hhan, khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mra D. 
hlopsch, Dr Louis 
knex, Lady (Bar to Kaisar l-Hind Gold Medal) 


hochamma bSrcemathi, Vadasserl Ammave du 
ho, Taw Sein 

hothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusj! 

Lamb, The Hon'ble Sir Richard Amphlett 

lee Ah Yain 

Lindsay, D'Arcy 

Ling; Miss Catharine Frances 

Lonblere, Rev, Father E. F, A, 


Lovett, The Hon'ble Mr Harrington Verney 
Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MacLean, Rev, J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr } VW 

Macwatt, Lteutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
Madhav Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahan¢ of Emar Math, Purl 


Malegaon, Raje of 
Marle, Tey. other 
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Malvi, Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr Harold 
Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr. Francis 
St George 


Mary of 8t Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev Father 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
McCloghry, Colonel James 
McNeel, The Rev John 
Mcdougall, Miss E 

McKenzie, The Rey. J R. 
Mehta, Dr D H. 


Meiklejohn, Miss W, J, 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuet 

Miller, The Rev. William 

Minto, Mary Caroline 

Monahan, Mrs Ida 

Monahan, Mrs. Olive 

Moolgaokar, Dr. 8, RK. 

Morrison, F E 

Morgan, George 

Muir, Rev. E 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady ‘Lherese 

Mulye, V Krishnarao 

Nariman, Dr Temul)i Bhikaji 

Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Kun- 
war Sahiba of 

Neve, Dr Arthur 

Neve, Dr Carnest 

Nichols The Rey Dr Charles Alvord 

Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 

Nisbet, John 

Noyce, William Florey 

O'Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 

Oh, Maung and Ba (alsas) Ahmedullah 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 

O'Donnel, Dr Thomas Joseph 

O’Meara, Major Eugene John 


Panna, Maharani of 

Parakh, Dr N N 

Paranjpye, Dr Raghunath Purshottam 

Pears, S.D A D, 

Fedley Dr Thomas Franklin 

Pionell Mrs A M 

Pestonji Dhunjishsw 

Pettigara hhin Bahadur Kavasj!l Famshed ji 

Phetps, Edwin Ashby 

Pickford, Alfred Donald 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 

Pittendrigh, Rey G 

Plamouden, Rev, Mother 8, (, 

Plant, Captam Wilham Charles Trew Gray 
Gambier 

Platt, Dr. Kate 

Poynder, Lieut -Colonel John Leopold 

Prasad, Lt Col Kanta 

Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 


Price, John Dodds 
Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reading, Countess of 


eed, Miss M. 
Reid, Frederick David 
Richmond, Mr. Thomas 


Rivington, Th Bev, Canon, 0, % 
Roberta, Dr, N. G, 
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Robson, Dr. Robert George 

Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reimhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Harendra Lal 
Bamthar, Maharaja of 

Sanderson, Lady 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Kev. G. W. 

Schofield, Miss M. T. 

Schucren, Rev. lather T. T. Vander 
Scott, Mary H. Harrlot 

Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott, Rev W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Semple, Lieut.-Colone] Sir David 
Sharp, Henry 

Sharpe, Walter Samue! 

Sheard, E. 

Shepherd, Rev. James 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adehne B. 
Sheppard, Wilham Didsbury 
Shillidy, The Rey. John 

Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Kobert 
Shoubridge, Major Charles Alban (trevis 
Simon, The Rev. Mother 

Stngh, Munshi Afit 

Singh, Rajya Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Singh, Rai Hira 


Sita Bai 

Skinner, The Rev. Dr, William 
Skrefarud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Lieut,-Colonel Henry 
Smith, 8. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia 

Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 

Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

8t. Leger, Wiliam Douglas 

St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stanes, Robert 

Starr, Mra, L, A. (with bar) 
Stokes, Dr. William 

Surat Kuar, Ran! Sahiba 

Swain, Dr. E. G. Bare Clara 
Tabard, The Rev. Antoine Marie 
Talati, Edalji Dorabji 

Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Thakral, Lala Mul Chond 
Thomas, The Rev, Stephen Sylvester 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thom , Miss EH, 

Th n, Fdgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall 


P an 

Todhunter, Lady Ellis 
Tucker, Lieut-Col. William Hancock 
Turner, Lr. John Andrew, 0.1L. 
Tydeman, EH. 
Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tyrrell, Lieut-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vadakke Kurupam Parukutti Netyarammal 
Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 
Van Hoeck, Rev. Father Louis, § 3, 

Lient.-Colonel Joseph Chailes Stalke 
Yenugopala, Raja Bahadur 
Vernon, Mrs. Margarct 
Victoria, Sister Mary 


ae 
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Wadhwan, The Rani Sahib Sita Bai of 

Wadia, Sir Hormasji Ardeshir 

Wagner, Rev. Paul 

Wake, Lieut.-Colonel Edward St. Aubyn 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 

Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-(‘ol. Ellacott Leamon 

Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 

Webb, Visa M. V. 

Wistcott, The Kt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 

Willingdon, ‘the Lady 

Wilson-Johnston, Joseph 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 

Wood, Atthur Robert 

Young, Dr. LLL. 

Loung, fhe Rev. John Cameron 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 

Younghusband, Licut.-Col. sir Francis Edwar 


Recipients of the 2nd Class. 


Abul Fath Mouly: Saiyed 

Abdul Ghani 

Abdul HNaqq. Khan Bahadur Winshi 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhar 

Abdul Hussein 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdulla, Miss Isabella 

Abdur Kazzak Khan, Subadar 

Achariyar, Mrs. Sita Tiruvenkata 

Acharivar, MA. P, lirunarayana 

Agha Mohamed khabl-Bin-Mobame? Earim 

Ahmad, Capt. Dabiruddin 

Ahmad, Mr, Mukhtar 

Altred, Mizs 4, 

Ali Shabash Ahan Silnb Shaibh 

Allen, Miss Fannie 

Allen, Rv brit. V. 

Allen, Mra M. O. 

All n, Vass Maud 

Amumal Rishiyr Suorahmanya Ayyar Sabbu, 
Lakshini 

Amar Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Anastesic, Sister 

Anderson, Andrew 

Andrew, The Rev. Adam 

Anscomb, Major Allen Mellers ~ 

Antia, Jamshedji Merwanjl 

Amelia, Rev Mother 

Ashton, Dr. Robert John 

Askwith, Miss Anne Jane 

Atkinson, John William 

Atkinson, Lady Constance 

Augustin, The Rev. Father 

Aung, Mra. Hla 

Aziz Husain, Kban Sahib Mir 

Badri Parahad 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 

Balbhadra Dass Mi; houtra 

Ball, Miss Marguemte Dorothy 


Banerjec, Abinash Chandra 
Banerji, Profeszor Jamini Nath 
Banks, Dr. Charles 

Bspat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
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Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 
Barnett, Maude 

Barstow, Mrs Mclame 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 

Baw, Maung Kan 

Baw, U. San 

Bawden, Rev. 8 D. 

Bayley, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Charles 
Beadon, Dr. M ’Brien 


Reatson-Bell, Jhe Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 


KEOSI,KCT! 
Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 
Benjamin, Joseph 


Best, James Theodore 
Beville, JAeut -Colonel Francis Granville 


Bhatia, Mr Biharila! 

Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Gover than 

Bidikar, Shankar Vithal Lihat Tal Babe Bir) 


Phari Lal 
irla, Rail Bahadur Baldeo Das 
isheshwar Nath, Lala 
Bissett, Miss Mary Ronald 
iswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biackham, Lieut -Colonel Robert James 
Bjat emor Hush 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blenkinsop, Ldward Robert Kaye 
Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 


Bolster, Miss Anna 

, Balinarayan 
Bose, Wiss hiroth 
Bose, Miss Mona 
Botting, W 7, 
Bowen, Griffith 
Brahmanand, Pundit 
Brander, Mrs [sabi] 
Bray, Ladv 
Bremner, Lt -Col Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Kes Anthony Watson 
Rrowne, Charles Ldward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 


Buckley, Miss Margaret Flizibeth 
Bucknall, Mra. Mary 

Burt, Bryce Chudicigh 

Burtan, Miss 

Butt, Misa L. 

Cain, Mra. Sarah 

Caleb, Mra M 

Callaghan, II. W 

Campbell, Miss Gortrude Jane, 
Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Miss Susan 

Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carr, Miss Emma 


Carr, Thomas 
Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Siater Fannie 
qukeavarti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 


fs, 1. 
Chamberlain, The Rev. Willism Isaao 
Ohandler, The Rey. John Scudder 


| 
t 
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Chattcrji, Anadi Nath 

Chetty, Mr Carnapaty Vankata Krishnaswami 
Chetti, Mrs.C K., 

Chirag Din, & th 

Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 

Chogmal, Karnidhan 

Churchward, P, A. 

Chye, Leong 

Clancey, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

Clarke Miss J lora 

(icth, Miss M 

(lerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Clutterbuch, Peter Henry 

Coelho, V A. 


Commissariat, MissS H. 

Coombs, George Oswald 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 

Cooper, Dosabbai Pe-tonji, Khan Bahadur 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 

Correa, Miss Marie 

Corthorn, Dr Alice 


Gorti, The R v Father Fanshi, 8 J, 
Cottle, Mrs Adela 

Coutts J L 

Co., Mr L 

Coron, Stanley William 

Crow, Chark « Gcorge 

(rovitr Dr J 


Cumming, James William Nicol 
Cummings, The Rev John Erncst 
Cutting, Rev William 

DaCosta, Miss Zilla Fdith 
Dadabhoy, Lad. Jerbanoo 

D’ Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Traneis 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles \ernon 
Daniel, J 

Danicls, Miss 

Dann, Res George James 

Das, Kam, Lala 

Das, Mathura, Lala 

Das, Niranjan 

Dass, Malik Narain 


Datta, Dr Dina Nath Pritha 
Davidson, Captain D J, 

Davies, Miss Harriet 

Davis, Mrs. B L. 

Davys, Mrs. M L. 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mra, Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 

Deoji, Haz: Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
DeKantzow, Mrs, Mary Apbrasia 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Desmond, J 


Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 

Dew, Lady 

DeWachtr.r, ather Francis Xavier 
Dewes, Licut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T 

Dharm Chand, Lala 

Dilshad Begum 

Dip Singh, Thakur 


Dockrill, Mayor Morgan 
Dodson, Dr E. I. 

Drummond, Rev. C. C. 
Drysdale, Mrs, Christians Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dundas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Dunn, Miss L. FE. 
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Durjan Singh; Rao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 

Duval, Mrs. Ethel Aldersey 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 

Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edward, R. 

Elliot, Mrs. I. B. 

Elwes, Mra. A. 

Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 
Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 

Farrer, Miss Elien Margaret 
F¥arzand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi Siiyid 
Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrnde Mary 
Fazal Elahi, Mrs. R. 8. 
Fernandes, A. P. 

¥ french, Lieut.eColonel Thomas 
Fisk, Miss N. B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 
Flashman, Thomas Charles 
Fleming, James Francis 
Fleminia, sieter Maly 

Fletcher, Mias 

Flint, Dr. E. 

Foglieni, Rev. J. P. 

Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Lieut. P. 

Foulkes, BR. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Sister Jane 

Francis, W. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 
Galler, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Galbibai, Bal 

Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamset); 
Garthwaite, Liston 


Gass, Rev. J, 

Gaskell, W. 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 

George, Miss Jeasie Eleanor 

Ghamandi, Singh, Lieut.-Col Kanwar 
Ghose, Babn Mahatap Chandra 

Ghose, Babu J. N. 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah \awaz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 

Gilmore, R. J. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 
Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhinpat Adbikar 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhuj 

Govind Lal, Lala 

Grant, Lieut.-Colonel John Weymis 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. Johan 

Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss 

Gray, Mrs. Hester 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawe 

Greendeld, Miss BR, 

Greenwood, D. 8. 

Greg, L. H. 

Griecwes, Albert Edward Pierre. 
Guddalliar, Rao Sahib C, M. 
Guilford, The Rev, Heary 


Gumbley, Mr Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Raghunath . 
Gyi, Maung Pct 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Burness 
Haiyati Malik 

Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss C. 

Harris, Misa A, M. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss 3, 

Harrison, Henry 


Harnason, Mrs. M. F. 
Harrison, Robert Tullis 
Harvey, Miss Winnk llizabeth 
Harvey, Miss Rose 
| Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
| Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
| Hayes, Captain P. 
Henderson, Miss Agnes 
' Wibbard. Mass J, F 
| Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. EB. 


| Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Ehott 
| Hill, Henry Francis 
Hodgson, Florence Amy 
Hoff, Sister, W. J. K. 
Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, 8 J. 
| Holbrooke, Mayor Bernard Frederick Boj e 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
| Homer, Charles Jobn 
| Holmes, E, J. B 


Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkyne, Mra. E. 

Houghton, Henry Kdta.d 

Titin Kvaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Mies Lizbeth Bell 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
(tute hing., Misa Emily 
Hutchison, Dr. John 

Ibrahim, Maulv: Muhammad 


Ihsan Ali 
Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 
Jachson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson. Mrs. K. 

| Jarjic Bai (Mrs, Petit) 

| Jainath, Atal Pandit 

| Jamshed Jadabhai Munsiff 
Jervis, Mis Edith 
Jerwood, Misa If. 


Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 
John, Rev. Brother 

Johnston, Augustus Frederick 

Johnstone, Mre. Rosalie 

Jones, Rev. D. FE 

dgoues, The Rev. John Peter 

Jones, The Rev. Robert 

Jones, The Rev, John Pengwern 


Jones, Mra. A. V. 
Jones, Mra V.R.B. 
Joshi, Narayan Malba® 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joss, Miss F, 

Joti Prasad, Lata 

Joti Ram 

Joyor, Mra. E, L, 

Judd. ©, R 
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Jugaldas, M. 

J ung Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Swala Prasad, Mra, 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kalubava, Azam Kesarkhan 
Kavnow, Yasuf 

Kapadia, M. K. 

Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
Karanjla, Mr. B. N. 
Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Keene, Miss H. 

Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabal 
Kelly, Clande Cyril 

Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V.N., ‘Lhe Rev, 
Ker, Thomas, 

Khamliena Sailo 


Khan, Hon Lieut-Nawab Jamrhod Al 
Kharshedj!, Miss 8. K. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 

Kidar Nath, Lala 

King, Rev. Dr B, A. 

King, Robert Stewart 

Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath 

Kitchin, Mrs. M. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lient.-Col. Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 

Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf Ali 

a hes Lieut.-Colonel 
Christian 


Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 
Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kumaran, P. L. 


Frederiuk August 


Lambourn, G. E. 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborne 
Latham, Misa J. L. 

Laughlin, Miss JL, H. ML 


Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundle 
Lawrence Henry Staveley 
Lear, A. M 


, A. M, 
Leslie-Jones, Le, cestet Hudson 
Little, Mr, M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellzabeth 

Lloyd, Mra. BE. M. 

Locke, Robert Henry 
Longhurst, Miss H G. 

Low, Charles Ernest 

Luce, Miss L, E 


Luck, Miss Florence Ada 

Lund, George 

MacAlister, The Kev. G. 

Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina 

Mackinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colone! John Norman 
MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 


Macknee, H. (’ 

Macnaghten, Hon. Florcnce Mary 
Macphall, Mise Alexandrina Matuda 
Macphail, The Rev, James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 

Madan, Mr, Rustamj! Hormasji 
Maddox, Lleut.-Colonel Ralph Leary 
Madeley, Mrs. HE, M, 
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| Mahadevi, Srimati 


a 


Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

Maitra Babu Bhuban Moban 
Maihk, Sashi Bhusan 
Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W. J, 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Masani, Rustam Peston]! 


Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 

McCarthv, Lady. 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
MclIlwrick, Leslie 

Mckee, R y. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederict, Rev. Father E, 


Mehta, Khan Saheb M.N. 
Mehta, Vaikuntral Lallubhai 
Mil}, Miss C. BR. 

Miller, Capt L G. 

Muikar, Narayanrao Lesliwant, 
Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
Mitcheson, Miss 

Mitra, Mrs. Dura 

Mitter, Mrs. 

Modi, D. M. 


Mohammed Khan 

Moitra, Akhoy Kumar 

Monica, The Rev. Mother 

Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Loulsa Trusicve 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 

Morgan, Miss Elizabeth Elien 

Morns, Major Robert Lee 

Motilal, Seth of Pipana 


Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Moxon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudali, Valappakkam Dalvasigomoni Than- 
davaroyan 

Mugaseth, Dr. K. D. 

Muhammad Usman Sahib. 

Muhammad Yu.uf, Shams-Ul-Ulama; 
Bahadur 


Mukharji, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Vuher}i, Babu Har: Mohan 
Mukerji, Babu A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 

Murphv, Edwin Joseph 

Mya, U. Po. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhi 
Naimullah, Mohamed 

Nand Lal 


Naoum Abbo 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Narain, War | 

N rete sey Rao, Rao Sahib 
Narayanjes 86 

Nareven Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji Kharsedji 
Narpat Singh, Babu 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, Miss N.F, 


Khan 
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Navroji, Khan Bahadur Ardeshir 
Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Newton, Miss Jeanie 

Nicholson, Rev. 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 

Norris, Miss Margaret 

Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 
O’Maung Po 

O’Brien, Lieut.-Colonel Edward 
O’Conor, Bnan Edward 

O'Hara, Miss Margaret 


Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldreive, Rev. F. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mra. Amy 

Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, ng Ns Robert James 

Owen, C. B. 


Owens, Mira Bertha 

Pai, Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Randle Harry 
Park, The Rev. George W. 
Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 
Parker, Mrs. R. J 
Parsons, Ronald 

Patch, Miss K. 

Pathak, Ram Sahai 
Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 

Pearce, W. R. 

Pearson, E. A. 

Penn, The Rev. W. 0, 
Perroy, Rev. Father 


Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
Pheips, Mra, Maude Marion 
Philip, Mrs, A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss R 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 
Pim, Mrs. Rance 


Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Pitamberdas, Laxmidas 
Plowden, I4.-Col Trevor Chichele 
Pollete-Robcerts, Miss Adcia:de 
Popen, Mrs. L. V. 
Posnelt, Miss B- 
Powell, Jobn 
Prabhu, Anantrao Raghunath 
Prance, Miss G. 
Prasad, Capt. Tulsi of Nepal 

» Ishwari 
Pribhdas Shevakram 
Price, The Rev. Eustace Dickinson 
Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 
Provost, Father F. 


Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Pyo, Maung Tet 

Rai, Babu Ram Kinkar 

Raik » Mrs. Alice 

Bait, Miss a Anna Macdonald 


nya, B. N, 
j Bahadur, Pandit 
dra Pai, Tika Rani 


Ram, Lala Diyali 

Ram, Mr. Bhagat 
Ramaswami Ayyangar 
Ramkrishna, Rao Bahadur Pandit Vasudeo 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Ram Singh, M.V.0. 

Ranjit Singh 

Rattan Chand 

Ratan)i Dinshah Dalal 
Rattansl Mulji 

Raushan Lal 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 


Reed, Lady 

Recse, Lhe Rey Thomas Willouchby 
Richards, Mrs H F. 

Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 
Rita, Stiffani Edward 

Rivenburg, The Revd. Dr. 


Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, The Rey. 
| Robilliard, H. 
| Robinson, James 
Robinson, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Bannet 
| Robson, J- 
| Rocke, Captain Cyril KR. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs, Edith Mary 
Rokadc, Mrs Janabal 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Rukhmabal, Dr. Mis 
Rulach, Rev George Bernard 
Rustom)i Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 


Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 
sadhier, A. W. Woodward 
Sahal, Ram 
Sahan Ram Kall 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 
| Sah tvala, Khan Sahib Ismaily: Abdal Hussain 
baint Monica, The Rev Mother 
Sulamattulah, Capt. Mchammad 
Salkield, Tom 
Samarth, Wasudco Mahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph 
Sankara Kandar Kandaswami Kandar 
Savidge, Rev. Frederick W iliiam 
Saw Ba La 
Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 
Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Pauw) 
Scotland, Lieut -Colonc! David Wilson 
Scott, Dr. 1) M. ° 
Shah, Babu Lal Behar} 
Shah, Mohamed Kamal. 
Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 


Shamnath, Rai Bahadur 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 

Sheard, Mr. E. 

Shircore, William 

Shroff, Dr. BE. D. 

Shunker, Cicil Pcrcisal Vancontre 
Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyam Sunder Lall 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wytkins 

Simon, Elster M. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mise J, P. 

Sinclalr, Reginald Leaby 





Kaisar-t-Hind Medal. 


Singh, Apji Dhul 

Singh, Babu Kesho 

Singh, Bhai Ganga 

Singh, Makkhan 

Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Babu Ramdhbari 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 
Singh, Rukhmina 

Singh, Bhai Lehua 

Singh, Bha! Takhut 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanmant 
Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singh, Sitla Baksh 

Singb, G. Sher 

Singh, Soban 

Sinzhe, Miss L. N. V, 

Sisingi, J. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Katherine VU«bel 
Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, T. G. 

Smith, The Rev Frederica William Ambery 
Smith, Dr Henry 

Smith, Mrs Henry 

Smith, Miss Katherint Mabrl 
Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Spencer, Mrs CM. 

Sri Ram Kunwar 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens Mrs Grace 

Stevens, Mi-s L K 

Stevens, Mrs (Ethel) 
Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F., 

Stewart, Major Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 

St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev H. M. 
Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strong,Mr,. W A. 

Strutton, Rev. H. H. 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lal 

Siindrabal, Bal 

Swain, Mra Walker 

Swajnson, Miss Florence 
Swinchatt, C. H. 

Suinhos,R C J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Symons, Mrs. Vary Tancharne 
Talcherkar, Mr. H.C. A. 
Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 
Taleyarxhan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mehd! Khan, Malik 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. S. EK. 
Tarapurwalla, Fardunji Kuvarji 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 
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Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Po 

Tha, Maung Shwe 

Thein, Maung Po 

Theobald, Miss 

Thomas, Miss F. E 

Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 

Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs Alice 

Thompson, R. C. 

Thomson, The Rev. G. Nicholas 
Thoy, Herbert Dominick 

limothy, Samuel) 

Todd Capt. 

Tomhins, Lionel Linton 

Tonkinson Mrs Edith 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Udip1 Rama Rao 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vaid Lala Kanshi Rain 

Vajifdar, Mrs Hormusji Maneckji 
Vale, Mra. K 

Valentine, Capt C R. 

Valpv, Miss K. 

Vaurhin-Stevengs, Dudley Lewis 
Verzl ese, Diwan Bahadur G. T. 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Vines, Thomas Humphrey 
Visvesvaraya, Mokshagundam 

Wait, William Rob rt Hamilton 
Wahefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walavatullah, Khan Bahadur Hatz Muhammad 
Walewalker, P. Baburao 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 

Waniess, Dr Wiliam James 
Walters Wiss W. E 

Ward, Mr. W A P, 

Wars, Donald Horne 


Webh-Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 


| Weighell, Mi-~s Anna Jane 


Western, Mies Mary Priscilla 


| Weth, Mrs. Rosa 


White, Miss J. 

Wildman, Miss Blizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. i. 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret 


Wilson, Mrs. E. BR. B. 

Wince, Miss Jane 

Wise man, Capt. Charles Sher tfe 
Woerner, Misa Lydia 

Wood, The Rev. A. 
Woodward, Dr “Miss Adclaide 
Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs, Ada 

Yaw, Maung 

Yerbury, Dr. J, 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 
Aabureul-Husain Mohamm id, 
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India and the War. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement made at the Dklhi Durbar 
in 1911, thatin futurc Indians would be chiaitk 
for the Victoria Cros gave satisfaction which 
was Increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following — 


Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan 
129th Baluchis—On 31st October 1914, at 
Holiebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been woun 
ded, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five mex of the gun detachment had 
been killed 


Naick Darwan Sing Negi 1 39th Garhwal 
8—For great gallantry on the mght of 
the 23rd 24th November 1914 near Testubert 
France, when the Rcgim nt was engaged in re 
taking and clearing the epem) out of our tren 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and riflcs at 
the closest range 


Subadar (then Jamadar ) Mir Dast 
55th Coke’s Rifles—For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at pres on 26th 
Aprit 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after 
wards collected various parties of the Hegl 
ment (when nO British Officers were leit) and 
kept them under his command until the retire 
ment was ordcred Jamadar Mir Dast subse 
quently on this day displayed mm markable 
courage in belpmg to carry cight Bmtish and 
Indian Officers into safety, whist exposed to 
very heavy fire 


Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2 3rd Gurhha Rifle< 
For most conspicuous bravery durng opcrations 
against the Gcrman trenches south of Mauquis 
sart When himccif wounded, on the 25th Scp 
tember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestersture Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soidier to save himlf, oc remainca 
with him all day and night In the carly morn 
ing of the 26th Scptember,in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wir, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gur 
one after the other He thin went bachin 
broad daylight for the British soldfer and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemys firc 


Havildar ‘then Lance Naick) Lala 
41st Dogras Finding a British Officer of 
another ent lying close to the enemy 


he drag him into a temporary shelter 
which himself had made, and in which 
be had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who 


wag lying in the open severely wounded The! to cngage 


khas betwicn = the 


tbemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance Naik Lala insisted 
on gomg out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his bachat once Whin 
this was not pirmitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to kcep the wounded officer warmer 
and atayed with him till just before dark when 
h r turncd to the sheltur) After dark he carried 
the first woundd officer bach to thc main 
trnchcs and thn r turning with a stretcher 
carri d back his Adjutant He st a magni- 
ficent txamplo of couraze and devotion to 
his ofhurs 


Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry — 
Lor most conspicuous braviry and dé votion to 
duty 1 1 aving cover to assist his Commanding 
Othcer who wis lving Wounded and help sa in 
the open S pov Chatta Singh bound up the 
ofhecrs wound and thcp dug cover torlium with 
his cutr nching tool being cxposed all the time 
tov ry heavy mile fire lor five hours until 
mghtfall he remained beside the woundcd officer 
shucliing him with bis own body on the ¢ xpo+ed 
sidc Heth n undcr cover of darkhniss went back 
for 1s3stancc and brought the off tr into safity 


Naick Shahamad Khan 8?th Punjabis —~For 
most conspicuous braver} He wasin charge of 
machine gun section in an ¢xposcd position in 
front of and covering a gipin our new line with 
in 1o0 yards of the cuemys cotrinchcd posi 
tion He bat off thro countcr attacks and 
worked his gun singk handed after all his men, 
except two belt fill rs, had become casualtics, 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
havy five whilc 16 Was bcing made secure 
When his gun was hknachd out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt fillers hold ther 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition and one 
sevirely wounded man unabl. to walk Fin- 
aliv, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maiming arms and cquipment cxce pt two show Is 
But for his great gallantry and d termination our 
line must have been practrated by the encmy 


Lance Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavairy. 
—}or most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to dutyin thrice voluntering tocarry mMesBagcs 
regim nt and brigade head- 
qnarters,a distance of 14 mils over op n ground 
which was under the observation and hcavy fire 
of the cnemy Ile suce ed dcach time in dcli 
vering his message although on cach occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
tinish the journey on foot 


Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rd(. urkha 
Rifluls —Lor conspicuous bravcry and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
~ontempt of danger during an attack He with 
a few other men succeoded, undcr intense fire 
in creeping forward with a Lowis gun in order 
an enomy machjne gun which had 


Passport Regulations. 


caused severc ca ualtys to officers and othcr 
ranks who had attempt d to put it out of action 
No 1 of thc Tews gun party opencd fire and was 
shot immediatly Without a moment’s hesi 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the diad man 
off the gun, indin spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire trom both flanks, he op ncd frre 
and knochtd out the encmy machine gun crew 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
fire Tle ke pt his gun in action, and »yhowed the 
greatest cooln ss In r moving defects whieh had 
twice prevented the gun from firmg Hi did 
magnificent work during the remaindcr of the 
day and whin a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire untilthe enemy was 
closeto him He display d throughout a very 
high standard of valour ani devotion te duty 


Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancer? 
attached 29th Tancers—For most conspicuous 
bravery and self sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a “trong enemy povitinn on the west 
bank of the River Jordin, between the river 
and Kh es Samariveh Village On nearing 
the position Resuldar Padlu Singh realrsed 
that the squadion was suffernz casnilties 
from a small hill on the Ieft front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry Wi hout 
the slightest hewtition he colkctei six otner 
ranks and with th greatest dash and in ¢ntire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
po ition, thereby saving very heavy casualtics 
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to the squadron He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hil) when capturing one 
of the machine guns single handed, but ail the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died His valour and initiative 
wc«re of the highest order 


Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi 2nd Battalion 
39th Garhwal Rifles —For most conspicuous 
bray rv on 10t1 March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle 
Dur ngan attack on th German position he 
was one of a bavonct patty with bombs who 
enteled their main trench, and was the first 
mMiin tO gorcund each traverse, driving back 
the enemv until they were eventually forced 
to Burrender He was killed during this en- 
gagement 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis —Fol 
duvotion and bravery “quite bevond all 
frase ’ in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921 He 
r ¢ ived 1 Vere gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havil lars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
zl d to his fect called to hig issistance two men, 
ani charg d anil recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action He refused mdical attention, 
Insistinz hret on ~ointing out where the other 
wounded were did on carrying water to them 
While the m dical man was attending to 
th s| wound d he shielded him with his bod 
and he submitted to medical attention himse 
only itterh+ was exhausted through three hours* 
continual effort and by loss of blood 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A—British Subjects 


1 British Indian passports ire only issucd 
to Britwh subjects snd to & itish pretectcd 
PtTSONS 


® ‘Lhe indiin Pissport Regulitions do not 
require persons to obtun pissports  betore 
cmbarking trom any port im british India, bu 


me ws wre ote] 


ports before «ml ithition Members of His 
Majestv § Naval Militiry or Air Forces or of the 
Royal Indian Marine Service travclling on duty 
and members of the families of anv such person 
when traveling to the United Kingdom on 
Military entitled 1 5iges need not hive piss 
ports 


3 Passports are not required for Joumncys 
by sea from Kombiy to Pritish ports in India 
or to Burma or (tylon nor arc passports re 

ulred by British Indiv subjects traveling to 
the Federated Malay States or the Struts 
Settlements, unless they propose to continue 
the fi Journey onward 


4 As irparasspertisvildf r five vears there 
wypo cbjyection to inyvene wppiving for + passport 
wechs oreven m nthsin viv ince of the date of 
suling and much inccnvamnence will be avoided 
by early apphcit on A nctice cf at least four 
diss should be ,iven for the prcpiration of a 
ncw yssport and at le ist two days for an 
cndors ment rencw il or visa 


» ‘In order to obtun a pissport on apphica- 
tun forn showin. unon. other things, the 
destination route and 1c iwons for the proposed 
journey mut be fillkd up by the applicant 
and ctificd by + Political Other Magustrate, 
Justice of the Pcatc Poh Ofheer not below 
the rank of Supirintcndent or Notary Public 
resident m India Coprs ot this form can be 
oltuncd fiom anv Distint Wagistrate from 
the Commissioner of Pohce Bombay, by post 
from the Passport Othier to the Government 
of Bombay by personal apphieation at the 
Passport Office or fiom any of the Jeadmg 
Bankmg and Shipping Agents in Bombay. 
Two unmountid copics of the photograph of the 
applicant and a tet of Re J should be submitted 
with the appli ationtorm Fes are not accepted 
in stamps or by chi que 
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6 The appliation form when filled up 
should either be posted with thc photographs 
and fee to the Passport Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Rombiv or should be presented in 
person at the Passport Ofha Bombay 


7 The Passport Office in Bom tv is situ ited 
in the Civil Sccretanit The office 1s open from 
11 am to 4 pm daly, except on Siturdiss 
when it closes at 1 pm and on Suniays ana 
public holidavs whicn it 15 not open at all 

8 Ihe Passpoit Officer cannot iasuc prse- 
ports outside the working hours shown ibove 
and the prepirition of a passport takes time 
Applicants therefore who postpout ippliertics 
to the last moment do 90 at their own 119k 


Iraq 


9. Members of His Miuesty s Niuval Mill 
tary or Air Torces or of the Indian lorees in 
unitorm and dona fide Muhammidin pilirims 
travelling in organivtd parties ond holdin, 1 
pilgrim pass do net require prssports tor the 
journey to Jriq = All other trivelitrs must | 
in possession ot passports Which except in th 
casi ot bona fide reprose itatives of fiims willl 
not be granted without the presious persis | 
sion ot the local authorities in ie Phe Pass 
port Officer will cn request ish for this permis 
sion by post or if the apyluant wyrepir d tc 
defray the co-t of atclegram by cable Apph 
cants must state cleirly the niture of th u 
business and give one or more reter uces in 
Iraq to enable the ]ocal authorities to mak 
inquiriés rezarding the bona files ot then 
visit 

10) “Restrictions alsocx1 tontravelt > Various 
parts of the Bntih Lmpir and to céertam 
foreign countri~ Amonzt these miv ie mon 
tioned Australia, Canada, Constantinople | zvpt 
Gibraltar, Mohammierah and Abidan New Zea 
land, Palestine, Southern Rhede-1a, Union of 
South Africa, South West Africa and the U nited 
States of America The restrictions apply 
particolirly to Indians Detailed particular 
with respect to each country will be supphed on 
application 


11 Passports for journeys to or through 


foreign countrics require, after issuc, the Visa: 


of the Consul concerncd Visas are however 


not necessary for Belgium, Diumeirh France ' 
Holland, Iceland Italy, Tuchtenstein Nowy | 


Spain, Sweden and Switzerland provided the 
names of these countires are entered on the p28 | 


ort 
e 12 Passports issucd before th Jt Deer mber 
1925 were vahd for periods of two years only, 
whilst those issued after that date are valid for 
five years All passports however may be 
renewed for periods of from ont to five years at 
the option of the holder from the date of ¢xpira- 
tion but sm mo case can a passpoit he extended 
beyond ten years from the original date of 
issue On expiration of that period, or, if at 
any time the space provided for visas 15 covered 
and the holder wishes to travel to coun-| 


tries for which fresh visas are require a el 


passport must be obtained Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form 


copies of which may be had from any of the | 


iz 


Officers mentioned im paragraph 5 above 
The fee for renewal 15s Re 1 for each year, or 
portion of a year for which the passport is renew 


| of the rcasons for the yourne 4 


Passport Regulations. 


13. A passport is valid only for the country 
or countries endormed on it and fresh endorse 
ments from a British Passport withority are 
not need d during the validity of the pas-port 
for subsequent journcy, to these countries 
}resh endorsements may however be obtained 
on the pa.sport for additional countrica = Pass 
ports endorsed a valid for the Bntish Dmpire 
art also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate not how 
ever mcluding Palestim = T1aq or Lgypt tor which 
ecountrics the piusport must be specifically en 
dorsed Nofeeis pivable for an endorsement 


14 A lady on marriige or re mirriage re 


| quires 9 fresh prssport 


13>) «so In the case of a joint pa sport issued in 
fivour of i husband ind wife the litter cannot 
trivel ylone omat but should take out & fresh 
pi sport surrendering the jomt pa sport fer 
cancer llaticn of her vame from it 


B —Foreigners 


16 «No foragncrean hold i British passport 

17) Llorcigner procecding diuect toth ir own 
eauntriungs or: «6to)—)6hoor 6through, any other 
f rign countrhs or do not mquire a Briti-h 
41 2 0n thir passport~ fhe nationals of the 
following countrics do not require tu British 
Vist for tray Hing to the Umt)ed Kingdom 
(Thi conces 10n 11 6 upphles to certain niticnals 
rrxceding ty ¢ rtun Britih Domimons and 
( lonies and imtormiti n on the port cain be 
Obtawed from the Pa sport Officer) — Belenom 


Denmirkh France Holland  fecland, Italy 
liechten tcin Norway, Spun, Sweden and 
Switzer} and 

18 Joraeners who are sulyects of th 


countries shown in the ippandin below and who 
aie tray Jling to « briti h territors for which 
iL Britr hh vise as necessary should flr t obtain 
prwsports from thar consulvr representatives 
ind shonld then present them to the Passport 
Offiecriors: i tog therwithawrittenstittment 
If the passport 
of a forcigner bears & British vio u wluch termi 
natesin Indisvand the holder desire sto undertake 
anther jourocy to 4 territory under British 
Jurisdiction he shoull first obtain an endorse 

ment from his consular repre scntative and then 
prosent it to the Passport Officer for visa 

Thcre are three hinds of vise granted, viz, 
the Non transit Lrin it and Jranshipme gy 
Lecs for these viury according to rites charged 
to Brit: hsubjects by the foreign countries con- 
cerned 


19 Otherforcignersshould upply for Identity 
Certificatesthrough the Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, or, where such forcigncers, reside in 
the mofussil through the District Magwtrate 
of the districtan which they ireresiding Iwo 
copies of the appluants photograph should 
accompany the appheation The fce for a 
Certificate of Identity 1s Re 18 0 


20 The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained 1 visa grapted by a British Passport 
Authority outside Indi for a destination whic h 
involves Jandingin, or passing through, India 
does not need a further visa from the authori- 
ties in India 

21 Copies of this notice can be had free 
of charge on application. 
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Addresses of foreign consulates un Bombay woth fees charged for visa on a British passport. The fees 
are subject to alteration according to the rates of exchange. 


Rs a p 
Afghanistan —Amu’s Bungalow, Walkeshwar Road Malabar Hill 
Austria —( jo S, Stella & Co , Tay Building Wallace Street 
Belgium and Lacemburg —Central Bank Bldg , Top Hloor Wedow Stiect Fort 
Brazed ~Asian Building ‘Nicol Road, Lillard Lstate 
Denmark — Shaw Wallis & Co Hornby Road 1 ort 
(tba —Prag Mahal, Dhol Tal io 


CD pet 
— 

tw tS | 
S 


} 

(‘zechostordhia = 28 Rampart Row did Tloor (tee according to status) ‘ 
France. —Opposite Vativ Building near Colaby Radway Station 15 2 6 
ftaly Asian Bunkdms \icol Road Ballard | state 7B OO 
Japan —Dwathadas Linkding, 192 Homby Road + 0 0 
Jabra —Lastern Bank Building 28) Hornby Road | ort (NO fee) 
Netherlands —Lvchanze bide Sprott Road, Ballard J state 2 6 4 
Norvay ~ Alice Building Hornby Row | ort 4 4 0 
Pose - Sea Side Dunzalow 2od Lioor Middle Colaba 
Portagal —Onmsby House Ormiston Row Apollo bunde > 0 0 
Siam —C o Wallace A Go) Hone Street lurt (No fee) 
Span —Moratjer Gohuldis Cloth Market Ist Flour ko Tbadevi Road 7 8 0 
Sdeden —Volkhurt Lldz No 19 (aaham Roid Buillaid Lstate 5 ¢ 60 

CTranstvia 0 120 
Swit prland — Io 4 Simpl visa 3 01 6 months lo U 0 

I specual visa 1 yea 20 0 0 
United States of Ameruct,—Pathe Building, Lallaid Road | ort ; di lz 0 


Stules haveng consulates in Cale ita but not in Bombay 
holiiva —(Not hnown ) 
(many —2, Stor Road Dallygunet, Calcutta 
Oriece —4, Clive Ghat Street 
Panama —(Not known ) 
Piru —1, Royal Lvchange Place 


Nussw.~10, Csplanade Mansions 


550 The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter they are in the heart of the City. The School 
in June 1916. The purposes of the Schoo! provides teaching in more than forty languages. 
(as set out in the Charter) arc to be a Schoo} In a considerable proportion of the pes 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London languages instruction is given by teachers 
to give instruction in the languages of Eastern belonging to the countries where the languages 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, in question are spoken, as it is the aim of the 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, and School to provide asfar as possib'e both Euro- 
Customs of those peoples, especially with a pean and Oriental Lecturers in the principal 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed | languages included in the curriculum. 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuitofstudy| Courses on the WHistory, Religions, and 
and research, commerce or a profession, and ' Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
to do all or any of such other things as the |a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive | Inter-collegiate arrangements have been made 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the {with University College for instruction in 
provision for those purposes which already | Phonetics, modern phonetic methods being used 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- | to facilitate the acquirement of correct pronun- 
ordination of the work of the Schoo) with that of ciation. Inter-collegiate arrangements will also 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and | be made with the London School of Economica 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and | for instruction in the Sociology and Anthropology 
with the work of the University of London and | of the less civilised races. 
its other Schools. Courses are also provided {n Jodian Law and 

The School possesses noble and adequate , the History of India, and arrangements are made 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided for them from time to time for special courses of lectures 
by Government under the London Institution to be given by distinguished orlentallsts not of 
(Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000: the staff of the School. 
required for the alteration and extension of the Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the Governing Body, SirHarry L. Stephen. Director, 
purposes of the School was voted by Parila- Professor Sir E. Denison Ross, C.1.E., PH.D. 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 


Teaching Staff, 


Name. Subjects, Stutus’ 
1, Sir T. W. Arnold, C.1.8., LITT.D., M.A... .» ATabic (Classical) .. 2 . Professor. 
2. T. Grahame Bailey, M.4., B.v., D. LITT. «. Hindustani (Urdu & Hind) .. Reader. 
3. L. D. Barnett, LITT.D., M.a. es Ms .. Ancient Indian History and 
Sanskrit .. as - .. Lecturer, 
2. €. 0. Blagden, M.A, D. LITT... ie .. Malay 2 +z aa .. Reader. 
4, J.Percv Bruce, M. 4,.b, LITT. .. a .» Chinese... is - .. Professor, 
GQ. H. Darab Khan A et Sa -. Persian i be se .. Lecturer. 
3. Caroline A. F, Rhys Davids, D.UIrt., M.A... Pali... ee as - 
3. W. Doderet, M.a., LCs. (retired) eh .. Gujarati be at a “ 
5, H. H. Dodwell, M.a. ne aie - .. History .. es - .. Professor, 
Sheikh Kadhim Dojaily .. - ee .. Arabic (Mcsopotamian) .. .» Lecturer. 
6. I. Warski, B.A... - ‘ ee .. Modern Hebrew .. - Pr ‘ 
k. Dora Edwards, B.A. .. bis ae .. Chinese (Mandarin) as “ ‘i 
3 4H. A. BR. Gibb, M.a. ‘a a sca .. Arabic (Classical) .. * 
J. Withers Gill, o0.B.E. .. - aa .. Hausa ‘ ie “4 js ” 
W.A. Hertz, 0.8.1. es 7 a .. Burmese... eh ay sf a 
Commander N. E. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) .. Japanese .. << ie zs ‘ 
Sheikh H. Abd e] Kader.. ae we .. Arabic (Egyptian) - acs » 
8. G. Kanhere ne as is - .. Marathi... a4 5% ss 9 
G. E. Leeson sy si 4 .. Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) .. 4, 
2. W. Sutton Page, B.A., B.D., 0.B.E, tes -. Bengali... i re .. Reader. 
3% T.G. F. Palmer - P ee .. Hindustani as oe .. Lecturer. 
3. Ali Riza Bey te es se - .. Turkish eg e ae ” 
7% Sir E. Denison Ross, ¢.1.E., PH.D. és .. Persian ay a se .. Profesacr. 
3 A. Sabonadiere, I.C.8. (retired) .. pe .. Indian Law i = .. Lecturer. 
3. A. Sef ea ae es Bs , .. Arabic (Syrian and Classical) .. - 
8. Topalian Se a we -. Turkish. va a ee “” 
8. Hk. L. Turner, M.A4., MC. .. , : .. Sanskrit... As a .. Professor, 
9, Alice Werner “A A hs .. Swahili & other Bantu languages 9 
vz. M.de Z. Wickremasinghe, M.A... a .. Tamil and Telugu i .. Reader. 
3. C. E. Wilson, PH.D. as - 3 .. Persian - ae ae .» Lecturer. 
8. Yoshitake ae ee es o* Japanese ee ee ea a6 o9 





1. University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 
2. University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 
3. Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 
4. University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher, 
5. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Possessions in Asia; with 
specialreference to India and Appointed Teacher. 
6, Abad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 
7 Unversity Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. 
4%, University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 
*s" Wosfaennm af Swahili and other Bantu languages and Appointed Teacher. 


The Public Trustee. 


The Public Trustee of England is 8 Govern- 
ment Official created by Statute (Public Trustee 
Act, 1006), whereby the State acta as an execu- 
tor or 48 a trustee under Wills. and as a trustee 
under Settiements, whether these instruments 
are new or old, and in other offices of an analo- 
gous character. 

The office has been a great success; in the 
seven years that it has been open the value 
of the trusts in course of administration have 
amounted, in round figures, to £50,000,000, 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged in 
the Department which have yet to mature is 
gut at some £5°,000,000, showing a total valne 
of busincas of all kinds negotiated at 
£110,000,000. 

Fees chargeable.—The office is now en- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer. A provision of the Statute declares 
that the Office is to make no profit but to charge 
only such fers as may provide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the Jiabilitics assumed by the State for breach 
of trust. In accordance with this mutual 
principle the fees have already been reduced 
from their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded as the nucleus 
= hee fund for ali contingencies, is now 

14,585. 


The main fees are of two kinds—a fee on 
capital and a fee on income. The fees on 
capital are taken in two instalments—an instal- 
ment of half taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instalment of half taken at the cnd of a 
trust—each instalment being calculated at the 
tollowing rates :— 

On the first £1,000, fifteon shillings per cent. 

On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lings per cent. 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
shillings and six pence per cent, 

On the excess of £50,000, one shilling and 
three pence per cent. The Fee on income 
18 ohe per cent. if, a8 is usual the incom 
be paid direct from its source to the 
person entitled, on any income in excess 
of £2,000 a year the fee is only + per cent, 
Where the income is paid thruugh the Depart- 
ment then the fee is two per cent. up to £500 
& year, and one per cent. on any excess of 
£500 a year, and $ per cent. onincomein excess 
of £2,090 a year. The fee on investment 18 
per cent., the Public Trustee, out of this fee, 
paying the brokerage. There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
Of special cases; but owing to the low range 
of the fees, and their mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, 
except sede in the case of large trusts. 

The Department has been organised upon 
lines followed by commercial organisations. 
Forms are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing prompt at- 
tention to all mattera within the day, 

The particulars of any trust in which it is 
desired that the Public Trustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
interview, and upon his asseut being obtained, 

is appointment should be effected in the 
Ordinary way as in the cage of private trustees 
In the case of a Will about to be made, his 
&ppointment can be secured by the simple 
Provision “I appoint the Public Trustee of 
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England as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will.” 

One of the forms of trusteeship which would 
appeal to Enghsh people residing in India is a 
scheme known as a “ Declaration of Trust.” 
An official pamphlet explains that the Public 
Trustee’s services have been requested by 
people who, either because of professional or 

usiness pre-occupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and supervise their investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department in 
this matter were first requisitioned by officers 
taking up appointments in India; and, follow- 
ing out their request for individual assistance, 
this scheme of trust came to be devised, and 
has been found to commend itself to the circum- 
stanccs of a very large circle of persons simi- 
larly disadvantaged. A Declaration of Trust 
ig an inexpensive form of trusteeship by 
virtue of which the owner practically retains full 
control over his capital. The property is made 
over to the Public Trustee either in the form 
of money to be invested or specific securities 
transferred into his name; and thereupon the 
Public Trustee executes a short ‘‘ declaration ” 
sctting out that he holds the money invested 
or the securities in trust for the transferor. 
The result of this is that income, as it accrues, 
is paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as he 
may direct. A wide fleld of -investment is 
permissible, ag the trust provides that the 
tunds may be invested as the owner may from 
time to time direct. As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rate of at least 4 per cent. is to be 
tooked for under the scheme from investments 
of a non-speculative character. It should be 
understood that this form of trusteeship is not 
analogous to a bank deposit, where the return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, is expected. Investments are selected 
with the greatest care in consultation with the 
owner, but it must be understood that the 
Public Trustee does not acecpt responsibility 
for any fluctuation of any of the investments 
chosen. The fees payable for this scheme of 
trusteeship, so far as the capital fees are con- 
cerned, are half those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement. The other feea are 
the same as the ordinary fees, 

The appolatment of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages inasmuch as 
he is by Act of Parliament a Corporation Sole : 
and thusit is said the Public Trustee never 
dies, so that the expense of appointment of 
other Trustees ia permanently avaided. Alia 
integrity is guaranteed by the State, while the 
measure of his success would indicate that he 
is necessarily experienced and skilled in his 
duties. 

Close personal attention is given by the 
Public Trustee and his senior officers to the 
details of every trust; and as regards the work 
of investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give the best cons deration not only 
to the selection of investments but to the duty 
of keeping them under frequent observation. 

An Advisory Committee of men of recog- 
nised authority has, in the t year, been 
appoloted by the Lord Chancellor to assist the 
Public Trustee by a quarterly review of the 
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An Advisory Committee of men recognised 
authonty has in the past year been appointed 
hy the said Chancellor to assist the Public 
Trustee by a quarterly review of the 
investments made In the last Annual] Report 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a 
return of £3 19-4 per cent upon his trustee 
investments and a return of £4 10-1 per cent 
upon his non trustee imvestments, 


The success of the Department would seem 
to show that there 1s a widespread public need 
in England for such an Office, and the energy 
and efficiency with which the Department has 
been constituted and conducted haa been a 
great factor in commending it to the public 
The State Guarantee 18 also doubtless a factor 
of great importance A statutory rule pro- 
vides that strict secrecy shall be observed ir 
respect of al! trusts admunistered in the Depart 
ment 

The administration is subject to an audit 
by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Government Auditor), while the internal orga- 


The Admuistrator-General. 


nisation has been built up upon the principle 
of a check and counter check upon the ad- 
ministration 


An important section of the Statute gives the 
Public Trustee power to direct an audit and 
Investigation of the condition and accounts 
of any trust 


Officials in India will doubtless tend to make 
an increating use of the Department As a 
Government Offce its stability will commend 
itself to them as a medium to safeguard their 
interests under Wills or Settlements which 
cin be entircly relicd upon and free from the 
rishs and expense attendant upon any other 
forms of trusteeship 


Kurther information upon details and copies 
of the offiual pamphlet, reports and rules, 
etc can be obtaincd of the official agents to 
the Department tez —Messrs King, Hamilton 
& Co Calcutta and in Bombay, Messrs King 
king & Co whose head office is Messra Henry 
S hing & Co, 6a, Cornhill, London, E, 0, 


THE ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL. 


Ir India the functions of a Public Trustee are 


divided in each Province bctween two officials 


the Admuustrator Gencral and the Official 


Trustee 


The office of Admunistrator-General was 


first constituted by Indian Act VII of 1819 


There were several latcr enactments on the 


etlbject, all of Which havc ceased to be in force 


The present law is to be found in Indian Act 


TIL of 19138, which contains the follows prov! 


sions —There are three Administrators Gcneral 
in each of the Prisidcncies of Bingal, Madris, 
jurisdiction 


and Bombay ‘Their combined 
eovers the whole of Bntish India ‘The Adnume 
trator-General is er titled to Ictters of adnunis 


tration when granted by a High Court unles3 


they are granticd tothe nextof km In the 
other Courts he is entitled to Ictt«rs in prefer 
ence to a creditor, a lc gatee other than a univcr 
sa] legatee, or a friend of the dcceased 


If any person who 1s not an Indian (hristian» 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Prrsian, Buddhist dics 
leaving within any Presidency assets exceeding 
the value of Rs 1,000 and if no person to whom 
any Court would have jurisdiction to commit 
administration of such assets has, within one 


month from his death, applied in such Picsi 


dency for probate or Ictters of admimustration, 
the Administrator Gencral is required to apply 
In case of ap- 


for letters of administration 
prebended danger of misappropriation, dete 


riorat on, or waste of assets left by the dt ceased 


When the assets do not excecd Rg 1,000 in 
value the Administrator Gencral may, whin 
no probate or Icttera of administration havc 
b n grind give a certificate to a person 
claiming othcrwise than 28 a creditor to be inte 
restid in such assets entitling hain to receive 
the asgets Lhere 19 also power in ccrtain 
cvcots to give such c rtifcate to a criditor 
There is a further powcr to send the renidue of 
the assets to the country of domicile of the 
diceased Jhe Government of India is requircd 
by the Act to make good all sums for which the 
Administrator Gencral would be personally 
hable of he hod becn a private administrator 
cxeept wh r the Administrator General and hi 
offic rs have in nO way contributed to the 
hability 


Fees both on capital and on income are pav 
ablc out of the catiis taken charge of by th 
Administrator (enmeral ‘The fees on capitil 
vary from 3 per cent on the gross valuc in the 
cacc of smiull estats to 2 percent in the case 
of large estates The fees on incon vary iL 
the case of moveabie property from 2 ner ecnt 
to 3 per ecot, and in the case of immotablt 
property from 3 percent to5 por cent Who 
the Court hes directed the Admjnistrator 
Gcnerai to colicct and hold th: assets a fee 
per cent on the value of the assets taken pos 


session of, collected, realised or sold ia payable 
ie small fee ia also payable in cases where th 
Administrator General grants a certificit 


in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, {the Administrator has power to reduce the fut» 


the High Courts may direct the Administrator 
General to apply for l.tters of administration 
He can also be 


General have effect throughout the Presidency 


but the High Court can dircct that they have 
effect throughout one or morc of the other 
A private executor or admunis- 
trator may with the assent of the Admunis- 
trator-General transfer the asaets of the 
estate to the Administrator General Thc ro are 

visions in the Act with regard to the revoca- 


Presidencies 


fon of grants and the distribution of asscte 


tequired to collect and hold 
agseta until a right of succession or administra- 
tion is determined Probate and lettersof ad- 
Mromwtration granted to an Administrator’ 


to one half 
Official Trustee—The office of Officia 
Trustee dates from the year 1843 By Indian 
Act XVIJ of that year the Supreme Court ha 
power to avpomt the Registrar or other offic ! 
of the Court to be a trustee, where there Was 00 
trustee willing to act Act XVII of 1843 wis 
rm pealed by Act XVII of 1864, which was in its 
turn repealed by Act Il of 1913 which contains 
the present Jaw on the subject There are tht 
Official ‘Trustees Ibe Official Trustee ° 
Bengal has powers in the greater part of India 
The powers of the Offiial Trustee of Bombay 
extend to the Bombay Presidency and the ie 
vince of British Baluchistan , those of the 0 
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rial Trustee of Muidras extind to the Madras 
Presidency and the Province of Coorg Ihe 
Govcrmument Can appoint Deputy Ofheial Trus 
tees 

An Official Irustee can (a) act as an ordinary 
trustee, (4) be appointed trustcc by a (ourt of 
competent jurisdiction He has, except 8 
othcrwist provided the same powers, dutis, 
and liabilitics as ordimary trustues He may 
decline any trust He may not accept any trust 
under any composition or scheme of arrangc- 
ment for the benctit of creditors, nor of anv 
estat’ Known or bclieved by him to be insolvent 
Hc cannot accept a trust for a religious purpose, 
or for the management or carrymg on of any 
business He cannot sdmimstcr the estate of a 
deceased person unliss hc be sok cxecutor and 


b0lc trustee under the will He cannot be ap- 
pointed trustee along with any other person 
With his conscnt he may be appointed trustee 
injthe :nstrumcnt making the trust, and he may 
xccpt a trust contamed im a will When pro- 
perty 1s subjcct to a trust and there is no trustce 
Within the yu7isdiction willmg or capable to act, 
the High Court may appomt the Official Trus- 
tcc as trustee He may also be appointed a 
trustce by the surviving or continuing trustees 
rm a tiust, and all persons beneficially interested 
clein 


As {in the case of an Admmustrator General, 
th Gcvernment of India is responsible for the 
acts or defaults ot 1m Official Trustee Fees 
are pry ible at rites fixed by the Government, 


The Fisheries of India. 


to 1c¢ 1ve any attcntion after the al olition in 
19} cf the short lived Department of Industries 
to Which this sul je t wis Wlotted 


Madras. 


The Madras ccast Linc of 17.0 mits 1s mar 
gin d tv 4a shallow water ar a within the 100 
fathom dine of 10000 sq mnnks outside of a 
In Teo trinxe shore this vast expanse ot fish 
all watr Ins idk and unproductive The 
suit swept Fast Coast 1s smaularly deficient in 
harbours wheiton fishing fits can be based, 
and so firem Ganjim to Negapatam the unsink 
ib] citimaran composcd of logs tied side by 
side 16 the only Possible seagomg fishing cratt 
Jt. hinotiticns circumscmbe the fishing power 
of its cwners and anscquintly these Men are 
poor and the produc of thir best effurts 
meagre Camypar d with what it wowd be uw 
L tter ind Jarier beats were available and 
possible Phe West coast is more favound 
Lrom ‘S ptember till April weather conditions 
are good gnouch to permit exon dugout canoes 
to fish daily, The people «cf this coast are 
fond ot fish and no difficulty 2s tound in beach 
ipg canos and beats throughout this season 
Ih ftlshaing poy ulition 1s a large on. =The 1921 
( nsus p~dve Ob OSS adults as subsisting on 
tishung industri. mm Malabar ind South hanara, 
a smul numbir utter all considermg the 
Immense Wealth of these scas She chief fishes 
ime sardines miacherc] catfishes and jewfishes 
(hora or gol} the two first overshadow all 
others So greatly m excess of food require 
Mants wa the catches of sardmes that everv 
vear lirge quantities irc turned into o and 
manur Lhe 1924 20 scascn Was a failure and 
only .,000 tons of al ind 4000 tons of guano 
Wor manufactured as agunst 7 290 tons of ol 
and .2500 tons of guano in the previous ycar 
Tashimg outside the » fathom Ine 16 little in 
evidence save by Bombay boat. (Ratnagiri) 
| which are engaged in drift netting for bonito, 
air and other medium sized flsles These 
gstranzis ar <«nterplising fishirs and bring 
largt catches mto Malpe and Mangalore and 
other convcnint centres , the Material 3s largely 
cum d tor export 

Fish Curing 15 practised extensively every- 
whire on the Madras coasts its present succt ss 
18 due primanly to Dr Franus Dav who, 
after an imvcstigation durmg 186971 of the 
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fisheries of the whok of India, pressed for the 
grant to fishermen of duty free salt for cumnz 
purpoxs within fenced cuclosurms He advo 
cated much cle, but the time was not 127% 
and the salt conussion was the sok tinal k 
result of bis Jong and honowrabh cflorts His 
salt suggestions Were acceptid by the Wadras 
(sovernment and from 1852 a gradually morc 
sinz number of yards or bonded cuclosur s 
Were opened at which salt 15 issucd frec ot duty 
and oftin at rates below the local cost of th 
salt to Government At present about 100 ot 
such yards arm scattered vong the coast and 
over 90,000 tons of Wit fish ar annually curd 
therein, The total rocuipts on the admuinistri- 
tion ot these vaids tor the vear 1924 25 was 
Ks 4,52 590 and crpenditure Rs 3} 4000 
The ercdit balance on the years working Was 
therfore Rs 9%, 304 

The Pear) and Chank fixer sin Puk bu 
and the Gulf of Mannar ate Grovernment mo 
nopolus Aftir a lapse of over a quirter ot 4 
century the prospects «tf pearl fishery tor a 
series of, years on the Indian Coast ippear pro 
mnssng The result. of ingprcticn of pcarl 
banks conductd durmgz th var 19%.) have 
shown that uvst rs have r ached th a maximum 
sizes Ol Many of the banks and that their 
growth and condition ar satisfictory im covery 
way The total nmober of oysters estumated 
on the banks al noarly 24 croms Qn the 
Tholayiram par dlouc there are neasly 12 crores 
of mature oysters which wall justaty twe 


thres large poarl fishers im Lutiorm should | Controllad by his successor D1 


the oystirs contmu and vid prarls of suth 
aint value It 1 propowd to hold a fi<h ry 
at Tuticorin early in 1926) © Chinks 01 Conch 5 
(Turbindla pnum) ar handsom pore lan 
white shells of great thickness and conside table 
size, much ind mand in Kasil 
Dacea, where the industry centres tor Man 
facture unto bangks Ih chank = Rsheries 
which arc thc departments mun sour ut 
revenue suffurcd @ serious reduction on account 
of the prarl fishery mn Ceovlon durmy March 
and April 1925 9 All chank fishing durimg th 


pened which 15 the bist chank seaon had to be | 


cuppend das thi divers Witt India in a body 
for the much more mmutner itive 
arduous prarl fishery operations im C«vion 
But the scarcity ot chank shells in the markct 
due to the pearl fishiry and the consc quent 
high prices arc cxpected to some extent make 
good the loss = The net profit for 1924 20 was 
theretore only Rs 3 $44 

The Inland Fisberies of Wacdras compir 
unfavourably with thos: of Bengal Wany of 
the rivers dry up in the hot season and few of 
the many thousands of irtization tanks throu,zh 
out the province hold watcr for more than 6 to 
9 months As a Consequence inland fisheries 
ar badly orgam7:d and few min dc vot 
sulvis to fishing as their sok, or «ven maim 
occupation Thi custom 1s to nm zleet or nore 
thc fishery valuc of thes streams and tanks 
#0 long as they at fall ot water only when 
the strcams shrink to pools and the tanks to 
puddics do the owners or kssecs of the fishing 
tights turn out to catch fish Thi result is a 
Gearth of fish throughout the greatcr part of 
the year, a glut for a few days and oftcu much 
waste in constquence The chief frcah-watel 
Ashes of economic importance are the inurrel, 
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botribke tor its virtuc of living for considerable 
pi riod out of water various carps and catfishes, 
the hilsa (im last Coast rivers only), and the 
cuth, In the Nilgiris, the Rambow trout has 
hoon acchmatiscd and thrives wall Thr Go- 
vernment Working m conjunction with the 
Nilgin Game Aasccjation maintain a hatchery 
We Avibinghe where quantities of fry arc hat- 
cud and mand for the replenishment of the 
Streams ot the plitcra The of profits on 
Inland fishery m 1921 25 were Re 11 379 


The Madras Department of Fisheries 
4s Govrnment attention has becn given in 
Madris ovcr a longe: period to the improve 
mieut of fishcres and a larger staff conccntrated 
upon the problims imvolyid than clscwher, 
this Prsidcacy has now the proud position 
bt knowing that her fisheries and = collateral 
industrns are better organized and more pro- 
gressive than thos in other provinces The 
credit tor th wondertul success which has been 
incved and the stl greater promise of the 
futur is duc in Jatge measure to the wise and 
Cautious pling ob Sut A Nicholson who from 
190) to 1948 had the wndance of affairs cntrust 
adoto him In 190. he was appomtid on 
specail duty fo investigate casting conditions 
ind tuturc potuntualiti 5 in 1907 @ permancnat 
status Was givin by the (mation ofa fisheries 
curcau and this in turn has developed imto a 
Ss parte Depirtincnt of Government which tall 
August 1323 was ining aduuanstimd by Mr 
James Hornell JUS as Danctor, and is now 
B. Sundara 
Ray W4 Pep The Inzher staff consists ot 
Superintendent of Poul and Chank J tsherics, 
two Assistant Director and a Cannery Superin 
tandent These are respectively in Charge of 
(¢) the di partion utal fisheries (pearlmg chanks 
fc) (bd) the co operative and 
soda «conomnte side of the Departinent > opcra 
tions (¢) miland pusacultur, and (d) the os 
perimental aud damonstrational fish cannery 
at (halivam in South Malohar Other offiters 
have charg respectrvely ot sections dealin 
with «education an! industria work 9 whitch 
indlud a Jiang lastitute for vallage teach 
(Ts fish curine vards and ail and guano fa 
torms All the publi fishcurinzg vands. till 
now under the control of the Salt and) Abkatt 
Department have passed into the Charge ot th 
Jishen 4 Department ft is now possible 1 
mitroduce the bett 1 uethods of cure eynd im 
proved hygiene which the Department ha» 
been straining to populares: in all the yatd- 
Du to th transter of the vards the Lisheris 
Di partnint has a large ranidfied staff ot vail 
ofhaars (Salt-Sub Inspectors) Potty Yard Off 
Cts dnd prong in almost cvcry Jarge Ssh, 
village on the coast Besides the direct woth 


{of issiuns salt for curing, the Department will 


mt itklt to tram thes officcrs into capil 
advisers In cure methods and markettin, 


| fish social workers tor the inculcation of thrut 


(oO apertive and progressive ideas and ni 
dusting and lastly as tramed observers Jor 
recording and rmporting on various biologi al 
quistions conncctid with fish and fisheries 
and collecting statistieg regarding the valu 
and quantity of sca fish caught and landed 
Th activities of the Department ato ™ 
varid aud tar naching that it is difficult ce" 
to «numirate than in the space avaiable 
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much leas to give details. So far its most 
notable industrial succesxs have been the 
reform of manufactumng proves%s in the fish 
oil trade, the creation of a fishguano industry 
the establishment of a fish cannery and thy 
developmacnt of canncd goods othir than sar 
dines which alone had been canned pr viously 
im Malabar, and the opemng of an oyster farm 
conducted under hvygicnic conditions (Jor 
detauls «¢ the Bulktmms of the Department 
wsued from the Government Press, Viadias) 
sventeen volumes have been isated to date 
and the cighteenth volume is in press All 
thia work has Ixcn carmed on under scrious 
handicap tor want of smntibl acomunod sion 
for the rscarch staff pror to the war, propo 
bals were (Jaboratcd tor head quartiers bud 
ing» in Madras (owprising Jaboratotus ev. 
pomnmental hatchery s, ani a luge public 
aqtariuin = postpond owimg to war eonditions 
but subs quentl, abandomd In Madras the 
x partmicnt «controls 2 small public aquanum 
deservedly popular ag the first and onks cme 
onthe Asiatic mainlind 

Vishing rights im th large arrzation tanks 
were transfirmd jrom Govermnenut to ical 
asuthoritus many scars ago th +. fanks ar 
vow bung racquind by Governm nt in ord 1 
that thes mas be resfocked p modically by the 
Di partment th results so tar have shown 2 
profit on the operations fo bred th necs 
gary iry, thre fish farms ir in opcrition and 
the «onstruction of thr« mor 3s In proysr 4s 
In thes. the Chiet Ash brad ar the Gouramis 
obtained trom Java the Muriel and f troplus 
suratensis which bas the cxccll nt attuibut ot 
thriving and br cdimyg as wall in brackish as im 
insh water owl flim prot ct ther ess, while 
dcvcloping a ustul habit) both the Gowran 
and Etruplus an largely vee tarman in ent 
A furthor activity bs wpresented by the breed 
Ing ot sotall fishes specially adduted to ted 
upon the aquatic amu of mosquitocs | Phes 
are Ssupplud im thousinds to municipalitics 
and other local aufhorties af & nominal price 
tor Introduction into mosquite haunted sheets 
of watir these anti malanal omiations hav 
proved most sucecssdul in those places where 
the local authorities have given proper itten 
tion fo the duecction piven) Jhe educational 
work of th Department i becoming one ot 
its most important branches whether it bem. 
specially traming teachas tor schools in fishing 
Villages, in trammy men in the technology of 
curing canning apd ol manufacture om co 
Yperative propaganda supply at 
7oological specimens for fhe use of collet 
lasses and museums The Jast named has 
filled a Jong felt want and i confubutme ma 
temally to the advancement of th study of 
zoulogy throughout India there is now no 
nid to obtaim apeaamens from Purop 

The devaclopment of decp sca fishing is 
(ngaging the attention ef Govarament  splon 
did trawl grounds arc indicated off Cape Como 
rin ¢xtcuding over an arca Of som 4,000 bg 
Mikes, other pronusing aroas irc known else 
where, but 50 far the limiting factors are the 
Jack of cold storage accommodafion at an\ 
port in the Presidtncs ,and tht want of a 
deep-water harbour in th: south, where 3tcam 
trawlers oan discharge dircct into stare An 


aed sansthhe 


cxperiment in decp sa fishing made recently | 
with the help ot a motor launch and Danish | 
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to the unsuitability of the 
launch cmploycd = Thc proposal for thc pur- 
chise of an up to-date and well-equipped 
traw) cr to scive the many Tequucments of the 
di partment such as economic salt transport 
to the west «coast fish curing yards now cntrust- 
ci to conttactorg with the conscqucnt heavy 
cost: ptarl bank inspection fhe duties connected 
With the conduct of the pearl fishing in ad- 
lition to the cxploitation of deep-sea fishing 
and ot,anmised fishery icsearch, has received 
the approval of Government 


Welfare Work —A_ rcinarhible feature in 
th work of the Madras Jisherns Department 
is the cn uy which it devotcs to the rmprove- 
mount of the condition of the fisherfolk On 
Sir Jrcdauickh “Nicholson s mitiative the depart- 
Muent has uUwavs recoguiz;d the duty of spread- 
mg imon. thom ¢ducation and the habits of 
thriut  t inperince ind co operation The 
work hts been specially successful on the wes 
coast [he number ot fishermen 8 co-operativ * 
<Mi fies In Lit 2> was of ©=©6Dhese societies 
it ws reported worked satmscactonly allowance 
bemg made tor the mm spermine and alliteracy 
at th mmbrs Fut the formation and 
working of Cy op riti ¢ soc1 tus are not the 
only social activity amone these fishermen 
Th re as t VigoeTaus Tom rane society at Man- 
gvlor Th Coll ctor ot South hanira has 
araivted sites for ihe constiuction of village 
hills tor th fishermen m two villages and the 
fish Tmch have themscly 5 collectcd Rs 3 000 
tor th buildins In another village, hazhur 
th fishermen hive ureadv complcted a build 
wz Which thes hold mettings while one cle- 
mentiy school carrics on its Work in the same 
buildins In Madris itself it \Nadukuppam a 
tmp rine or.anisation his got to work with 
the assistance of the Fish res Department 
Po promote the education of fishermen a tram- 
we mstitution was open dom the middk ot 
131s at Cahcut to fram teidhers to work in 
clamentars schools tur th fisher folk The 
pup t achers under tramim. are tamuilarmsed 
with the woth Cured on mth fishcry stations 
ut soTanur and Chilssam = Jhey arm given 
practical instructions in fishing a boat having 
been purchascd tor th purpos, by the end 
wt June 1429 32 schools tur the fishcrfolk were 
boing maintimed by the department on the 
Wiest coast with a total of 2450 pupils In 
som places the valagers fhomsclycs started the 
schools and thin handed them over to the 
dipartment In othir places schools were 
opened by the department at the request of 
th fishermen Local men arc appoimtcd as 
honorary managers of schools 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this cxtensive deltaic 
region hes priraanily i the enormous area occu- 
pied by tnland waters—rivers, creeks, jheels, 
and swamps,—to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks These swarm with fish and, asthe Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which 1s widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south, 
the demand for fish 18 enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
opulation and not less than 80 per cent. of 
tho poople consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1°6 per cent. of the 
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population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that mses to 2 6 in the 
Presidency, Raj Shahi, and Dacca Divisions 
644.000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this im spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengal: ts moat in- 
genions, his traps and other devices exceedingl 
clever and effective—in many cases too effective 
—g0 eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this mav be ‘he greatest inland 
fishery 18 that of the hilsa (Clupea slssha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branehes of the Ganges and the other grcat 
rivers Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Zaveo rohva ) and the hatla (Cala 
eatla), mrgcla (Cirst van nelgetu); prawns and 
Shrimps abound everywhere Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the beht: (Lets 
calersfer) andthe mulleta are the most estecm 
ed ; apart from these estuarme fish the most 
valuable sea-fishes are the mango fishes 
(Polynemtis,) mifrets Ihe sea fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishtrmen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing 1s of any 
local importance having no stacraft save 
catamarans; of infenor design and construction 


Followmg the inquiry begun in 1996 bs Sir 
K G Gupta, an investigation of the stcam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Biv of 
Bengal was undertaken the trawler Golien 
Crown bemg employed for the purpose Lhe 
results showed that there arc extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of viclding 
large quantities of Ingh class fish Buch atten 
tron was devoted durng these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
mamne fanna, the results boing published in 
the Records and Memotrs of the Indian Museum 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests the lack of 
cold storaze faulitics and the Joss of time mvolv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them bj a swift 
tender, the expernment was financially a failure 
and was dropped With ever increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise tn prices, the prospecta of remunerative 
steam trawling arc now much more steam 
trawhng compamies being floated in the :mme- 
diate future The trade 18 a difficult one to 
organize and without a tare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Onssa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administerid 
by the Director of Agriculture The Bengal 
Fishery Departmert was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923 In Bihar and Orissa 
Fisheries form a section of the Department of 
Industries. 

Government has ordered that the Bengal 
Fisheries Department be reconstitutid on an 
improved basis ag soon as tunds permit A 
Benga! Fisheries Department has of necessity a 
more limited scope for ite activities than in 
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the case of Madras Practically no coastal 
minor industrns exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
In the absence of a great traw! industry which 
slone might be able to call nto evistence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the gencral 


utilization of fish byeproducts Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
Officers for the uplift of the gineral fishing 


population with a view to frce them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and cuable them to put more capi- 
tal mto their busmess and to conduct it co- 
operatively This is neccessarily extremely slow 
work, but the old Department made a begin- 
ning ald once a fcw socictics can be made 
sucecssful the news of the tcneflts conierred on 
the members will constitute the best possible 
fo1m ot ;ropaganda The tcmporary abolition 
of the Bengul Fist mcs Dt partmcunt was regret. 
td ty mani and it is hoped that it will soon 
Le revived The fishery wealth of Bengal 18 
ellormous and nothing but good ean come of 
lntingive investigation and propaganda 

hresh Water mussels ire used «itensively at 
Dacca in the manufactur of cheap pearl 
buttons and in Many cans prarls also are found 
in the musscl» which the pcar} dcalers gather 
and sil in the various yarts of India The 
Du aDbDing) facto les carry on an important 
localindustry of vcr\ anclent standing, their 
matcrialix almost entircl, oltaimed from the 
South Indian and (¢jlon chanh fgheries already 


alluded to 
Bombay. 

Whereas Bengals fisheries are at present 
"Onfined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombs are conccrncd, save in Sind, almost 
ntircly with the exploitation of the wealth of 
he 862) Lombay 18 tavoured with a coast hne 
abounding with exccllent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair weather s;ason lasting for somo 
Ven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunitiis apd more daring 
than those of the stir Presidencies Bombay 
sca fishers are of viry great importance finan- 
cally as well a8 economically aud, though there 
is less necessitv for a sprcual department to 
dc vulop mannc industrics, there is ample scope 
for most uscful work in improving curmg mc 
thods, in introducing canning, and in the dvve 
lopment of mmor marine industrics particular- 
ly thos connected with the utilizathm of 
bve producta With this end in view thc 
Director of Industries administered the sub 
ject of ‘ Tisheries from 1918 and had 
jor a time two offittrs in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de 
Velopment Asteam trawier was bought tor 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 121 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment contirucd until March, 1922, and the 
trawler was subs quently sold to the Gov rn 
ment of Burma At the outset the results 
seemed promi jing, but the experiment as 4 
vyhole showed that the cost of mamtalning 4 
trawler of the type uscd could not bi met by 
pales of fin at curmnt market ras. Cold 
storaze has since bern installed at the prin 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawl! 
apecial fanilities are noeded also for rapid 
odaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
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unloading catohes. More than this a chango 
is Needed in the medieval conditions under 
which the local fish market ts conducted 
and there 18 much to be done in popula nsine 
little Lnown species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambuga, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent of the total catch but which 1s so 
little estcemed locally that 14 sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs for a rupee 

Owing to retrenchment the i:ppointments of 
Tasheries officer. have ben abolished and 
subsequently the whole Department of In- 
du trics was closed down 


Ine more important sea fish are pomfrcts 
folcs and sea perches among which are include 
the valuable Jew fishes (Scena spp) often 
attaining a very large mize and notable as the 
chief source of * fish maws” or “ sounds,” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into tsinglass = Lhe flnest of Bom 
bay fishing boats hail from the coat between 
Basscin and Surat ‘These loats are beaut! 
fudy constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sca tur weeks 
together In the season they sh principally 
off the Kutrh and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay ‘her main 
method of fishingis by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for scveral hours 
and haukd atthe turn of the tida Ihe chief 
catehees are bomhil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew fishes Lhe first named are dned in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagir) 
and Rajapur make use of another and hghter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift net fishing Fime hauls of bonito seer 
(a large form of macherel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from Sent mber 
to January and later of shark and ravfish For 
the lattcr epecially Jarge and powerful nets are 
empioyed For part of the fair geason, when 
fishing 313 not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats ace emy loved 
ns smal) coistcrs a fact which shows how large 
they run in e:7e 


In Sind considirabl sea-fishing carried 
on in the nighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, a8 Sharh, ravs and 
Jew-fighes ‘Lhe edible o.ster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
eae gh a specks of ovater supcrior to that 
ound in Bombay and Madris backwaters and 
estuaries Unrestrichd exploitation of beds 
of limited extent inflicted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary restrictions are impoxd, 
the beds are slow to respond Occasionally 
large depomts of the window pane oyster (Pila- 
Cuna placenta) are found In the Indus creeks 
and as these produce sced pearls in abundance, 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
bidder. The pearls are largely exported to 
China for use in medicine Considerable fish- 
erles exist in the River Indus, chiefly for the 
fish known as palla, which are annually le ised 
out by Government for about Rs 20,009 

In the Guif of Kutch two pear! fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
earded on by His Highnéss the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar ,the other partly by this Prince 
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and partly by the admuonistration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes ita local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
In 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr J Hornell, fomaerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras for the purpose of examunmg the 
Marine potentiahties of the Baroda termtory 
in Kathiawar One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl-bearing 
window-pane oysters, until] then unknown ; 
of late jears these beds have produced 
annually from Rs 15000 to Rs 25,000 in 
revenue, perhaps the best example we have 
in Ind12 of the profitable nature of well-direct- 
ed scientific enauiry into fishery problems. 
ihe Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery developments, 
have had two ofhcers trained m the Madras 
Iisheries Department aud now employ them 
in ney operat work on the Baroda coast 

ments in canning are now in progress at 
one of the chicf fishing centres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider. 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrete 


Burma. 

Mie exclusive mht of fishing throughout 
the yrovince cf Burma telon. by custom of 
the country to ¢(cvernment and the Burma 
lisheri(, Act provides fcr the protection of this 
right and fcr conceding the cnjovment of at 
to the people sul) ct to certaim restrictions for 


| the congers ation oj the fish Lhe work of the 


fixheriolh involvin, as it does the taking of 
life 14 generally viewed with disfavour by the 
burm in Buddhists In cert un tracts this attitude 
Is intensified where the proportion o1 the fisher 
rolh 18 net only small but their economic 
condition ire mor orless demoralised Though 
fishin. 1s zenerilly dinounced by Burman Bud- 
dhists 4 ft they consume the fish The usual 
arzumtnot of the consumers 15 thit they have 
not tiken the lite of the fixch ind therefore have 
committed nosin = Where fishing 18 the principal 
means of livelihood of the majority as in the 
Delta Districts religiou» scruples tend to dis 
| appear. 

RLVLNUr—The économie value of any 
industiy or trict of country can, to some 
«stent be paused by the revenue it yitids. 
The fisnenes vield a substantial revenue (about 
one-eighth of the tot 1] land revenue), and theree 
fore thcy are one of the most important sources 
of nitional wealth There are two methods 
of «itching fish namely by nets in the rivers 
and seis and by fraps in leased fisheries The 
fishery revenuc demand from net licenses amounts 
to over thrce lakhs whilc that from the leased 
fishers amounts to more than 40 lakhs Of 
the net leenses thc greatest revenue comes 
from Mirgm District where not only 18 the Pearl- 
ing Industrv carried on, but leases for collecting 
green snails and sea slugs are issued. Open 
lakes, pools of wate: and smalirivers are classed 
as leased fisheries and are leased by Government 
to the highest ind best bidders at public auction. 
Here fic Irrawaddy Division equals in impor- 
tance the rest of the province, ard ofthe five 
districts in the Irrawaddy Divigion, Mazbha 
District alone yields as much as half of the whole 
division. Maubin District therefore stands easily 
first un respect of fishery revenue, and out of 
the total co in any year from the whole 
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province, this district alone contributes at Irast 
a quarter 

The Delta consists of 1 scrics of saucer shaped 
islands, Many of which have embinkmcnts 
round the greatcr part of them along the north, 
east and west inthe hollows of thcse islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with 
the floods whih overflow the embankimcnt 
durmg October the young fry come down country 
trom Uppr Burma 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea coast ire (1) hakkuyan (2) hatha- 
baung and(3)Kathahmvin These are gent ralls 
made into salt fish which fetch Rs 2 fo Ra % 
per vise Phe creth and f sh wat r fish trom 


fibherks ale gemervls ngiukhu ngavw = mi 
ngagy Most ot them ar sold irsh but 
come are converted imto salt fish fh fish 


caught in the mvers ale generally ngithalauh 
ngagyin and newnvinvin the pread ous fish 


Vecs tor net lic mses am char. do ac ordingz 
to the size of the nets J sheris whi hi consist 
of lakes pools aud stroams ar put up t) 
auction but as no Durman fish rim bas over 
been knowutokh pa prop rsyst tr ot a counts 
he seldom or neve Can faa, the rab worth 
ot the fishern~ this coupl d with his uopulsry 
nature frequently r sults im tas bids at ui tim 
excecding the valuc «i th fishes sv rail 
fishermen bave thus nof only brought rum on 
thems }y¢s but also on thor sur tis who hiv 
not infrequently ben sold up Until th ~ 
fishies ate brought und ro som _— sy ttlem nt 
syst m tor mvenu ass wsmont, bona fid 
fisht rman must suffer trom tine to tiny = = Mor 
over the local wnthority s domanl mor than 
adcquatt sc ures und th furnishing as wall is 
the vorifiymg of ths s curtis mv atiably 
man Much unn cersary exp nditur of time and 
inonis both toth Ash riolkhand tooth (Cov rm 
nent staff With a vew to un horatc un co 
nomac conditions by rend rin, the Proviniops of 
acurity caster, aS Wella» to ficiuitat  olle tion 
Government nantly introluad what i kuown 
as the group system whir by th valu of the 
fisheries 1 fixed at a revsonabl motu and in 
ptiad ot an individual sy-teim of Lurmishing 5 cu 
nty, the groups hold themeclyes 6 verally rs 
ponsible In ordtr to cnable the poorest o1 the 
actual workims to map the bemflf of their 
labours nothing short of a (o opcTatiye syotcm 
would be of ans avail this co opcrative system 
has been trid in fharrawaddy Distr ft with 
some success by thus syst m cvery fish r- 
man employid in a fishery becomes 2 partorr 
in the business and no non fishcrinin can evel 
sweat the bona fia: fisherman, poor Chough he 

The group systrm though au unprov ment 
on the ndividual system of bidding and furnish 
ing x curities dors not do away with the sweating 
system With the gradual introduction of thi 
vo operative system whichisan urgent nec ssitv 
in the Delta District thy poorest fishctinan ot 
every fishing village and himilct aitcr gradual 
and systcrnatic training will in cous: of time 
be abl, not only to rap the tull bem fit of thei 
Isbours, but also by mutual control and aid to 
develop into a more usful and contentid pr ie 
gantry. Fisher) leases for thre to five ycars, 
are now being grant: d mstead of leases for only 
one year and fisherman obtaining the long-term 
leases have begun to rvalise the necd of impro- 
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ving the fisherks by charing the streams and 
pools of that Burna post tht water hyacunth— 
and othur wecde 


ihm pmoapal ariidics of manufacture are 
ngipi (fish paste) and sut flsh the maniufactur- 
Ing nuthods arm prunitive and with more m 
dustrial] education and capital, these could 
be Cousiderably improved 


The Punjab. 


The Ruls and R .ulations under the Fish” 
tae» Acts aro now apphleabl to 16 districts ot 
the Province and it 1s hoprd to bring another 
tour or five districts undir th rules wathin 
the mvt vear or so) Apatt trom the rales 
whi ar draft d priamardy in the imtenot of 
the fish and fishuries and fo improve thy dot ot 
the fish racn casts th Department has 
madi a zoxd ininy \p rimiepts with the bret 
ing of mdigcnous fish anl studying thew [nf 
histcrh s | Mural (Ophiocc phalidac) have buon 
suc csstully brdo in th = tinks in Madhopui, 
aud thc iry s nt out to stock waters in Lahore 


Gurdaspur and oc«vcn ot far a ficld as 
Attoch 
The oD putinont hws Jat is constructed 


vory Jars catp tanks jn the Gayranwala Dis 
trit having tuhen over th old bed of the 


(houib Canal forth purpos Here som 8) 
brood fish ar odoaiug hk pt and exp riments 
tet 2 Te or sult oat sue satu will in) the 
Beir tutun fae far resching cflects through- 
mit th = Provin hough th upper teaches 
atin bas Rivet ar now vety thoroughly 
stack 1 with Frown trout ined anglers are 


2 porting spleadi tl sport tho Department hes 
halvers ttl sucess in th small ec streams 
arth Kangra Vall } where trout try and ova 
havo odven planted for many vous Tins ts 
thunly duc to th muab rot Chann In that arn 
tak n off trom thw stroums tot the irrigation 
of fields leaving very htt] wat rain the str ams 
durnnz th hot wather months dhe Uh) 
Riv r which riwsin Chota Banghal and flows 
through Mandi State (th sito ot the Mand 
Hydro-ck ¢tric S hom) is now also protty weil 
stocked with brown trout 


Inher n ar ding cncouragid to start 
Co opirative Soukti Ss Pwo such have bean 
stared weccatly and om at kast hay don 
tally well having supph d fsb toe the hill 
“tations uf Dilhousi and Dharmsala It 1 
hopmd that thar cxample will b  tollowed by 
othem ani a spimt of thritt and cw operation 
be nastiile Loan fishcrmen in the near future 


Travancore. 


This Stat« has affliated Fisheries to the J) 
partmint of Agri; ulture and with the help ol 
two office retrained in Madras, the Departmun! 
has alr ady accomplished a notable amount ¢! 
development work Sp cial attention hag bien 
givin to the regulation of Ashcrtes in backwaters 
to the establishment of co-operative socic tir 
anong the fishing community and to the 10 
trofuction of improved methods of sardine ol 
aud guano production Useful work hag bed 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
aud prawns. 
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The Forests. 


Even in the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
ationg forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the countiv, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855, 
marked the commencement of a new era in: 
the history of forestry in India, for it was, 
thea that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite | 
ani far-sighted forest policy. Further 
progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, , 
but from 1860 onwarde forest organi- 
gation was rapidly extended to the other pro- | 
vincer. The carlicr years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department trees are leafless fora portion of the year. These 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- forests, which extend over large areas in the 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity »uh-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
of mankind, a duty which naturally roused'and Burma, are among the most important, 
the antagonism of the agricultural population comprising as they do the greater part of the 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle-; teak and sal forests. 
ment, followed by ettorts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management,’ (8) Lvergrecn forests.—These occur in re- 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. Sion? of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed | Coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
in the more backward parts of the country, antract, and the moter part. of Burma and 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- Are characterized by the great variety and 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest |/Uauriance of their vegetaticn. 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatcver may have been the opinions held | 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in J.ord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 18955, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im. 
portance of which itis hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 
Types of Forest.—More than one-fifth 
of 5h total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is nnder the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests, 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of iwdividuals and the public are carefully ; 
recorded and limited at settlement while the , / 
boundaries are defined and demarcated; in the characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
protected forests the record of rights is not family (Rhtzophoreae), Behind the mangrove 
80 complete, the accrual of rights after settle- | belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
Ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries {inundated by high tides, in which the most 
are not always demarcated; while in the un-| 
classed forests no systematic management fs 
attempted, and asa rule the contro! amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue ' 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or aro converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 31st March 
1024 was 228,850 square miles, or 20 8 of 
the total area. ‘This was classed as follows: 
Reserved 103,449, Protected 7,031, Unclassed 
State 117,470. 
Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
Over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and irom 
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the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest. vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of folest may be distinguished :—~ 


) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
1p dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
Important tree being the babul or kikar 
(Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 


(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 


(4) Hill forests.—In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by Various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasija pine (Pinus 
khasya) grows gregarioualy at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 


| Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 


(Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Pinus srcelsa); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merger into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (Pinue longifolia) which 
1s tapped for resin. 


(5) Littoral forests.—These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 


valuable species is the “‘sundri’’ (Heritiere 
Somes). 


Forest Policy.—The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid downin 1904 by the classification 
of the arcas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely :— 


(a) Forests the preservation of which je 
essential on climatic or physical grounds, These 
are usually situated in hilly a petek where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of ita influence on the storage of 
the ralnfall and on the prevention of erosions 
and sudden floods. 
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(0) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sal 
foresta ot Northern, Central, and North | astern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North Western Himalaya 


(c) Mimor forests, contaimmg somewhat 
inferior hinds of timber and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and othcr 
produce for local consumption these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 


(2) Pasture lands —These are not “‘ forests’ 
in the generallv understood sense of the term, 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Yepartment merely as a matter of convenience 


These four classes of forest are not alwiys 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
Managed with more than one object 


Administration —The forest business of 
the Government of Indi. 1s carried out in the 
Department of }ducation Health ad Land 
The Inspector-General of Forests 1s the had 
of the Forest Department and 19 the technical 
adviser to the Government of India in forest 
matters Under th Constitution ot 1919 
Torest, werc made a transferred sub) (t in 
Bombay and Burma, where they hid long been 
administered by the Provincial Gover: m its 
indin 1924 the Reform. Ingury Committe 
presided over by the Won Sir Alexinder 
Wuddiman Home Memb rofthe Gov rmment 
of India recommended that th v be trans 
fcrred in other province 8 now unis any local 
Government on edr1mina jon of the position 
cm make ot a coivimemg cise altnst the 
transter mm its OWN pros ILI 


Territorial charges —The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forest , 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department tor his province Circles are 
divided into a number of forest Jivisione, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro 
vincial Forest Service, these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civildistricta Loach Division 
containg a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers heavy 
Divisions are also somtimes divided into 
Subdivisions ‘Ihe Ranges are further sub 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or 1n some Cases 
by Foresters 


Non-territorial charges —Apart from ternto 
rlal charges there are various important posts 
of a non territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 


tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties, 


The Forest Service —Lhe Forest Servicc 
comprises three branches — 


(1) The Indian (Imperial) Service with a 
sanctioned total nnei of 899 officers con 
gisting of the Inspector Gencral of Forcats, 
Chief Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
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vincial Forest Service The officers of this 
service are recruited as probationers.— 


(a) bv direct appointment in the United 
hingdom and India, and 

(lL) by promotion from the Provincial 
Forest Service in India 


Recruitment in fhe United Kingdom and 1n 
Indit of candidates nominated for dimct 
sppointment 1s ¢airicd out under regulations 
luid down bv the Secretary ot State for India 
wd the Government of India respectively 
( andidates for darcct appointmentin the United 
Kingdom are required to havc obtaincd a degree 
with honoursinsome branch of Natural Science 
ind University of England Walesor Ireland, or 
have passed the final B Sc examinationin Pure 
Sulencein one of the Universities of Scotland 
Adcarcein Applicd Science ig not considered as 
rulfilling these conditions Candidatrs are ree 
quircd to pro luce evidence that they have afar 
knowledge ¢feitherGermanor©rench Weight 


is attached to the possession of a diploma or 
degree in Lor stry 


Candidates for direct appointment in India 
we required to pesseas an Honours or a first 
class degree in Scuence oran M Se degrie of 


inv class of a University incorporated by law 
in India 


Probationers are at prsent trained at a 
University possessing a forest «choo! approved 
by thc Secretary of Stite (Oxford Cambridge 
and } linburch at present) this truning bemg 
supplemented by a practical course, partly on 
the continent of 1 urcype 


The proccss of Indianssation §. steadily pro 
cecding. 15 iniy be judg d from the fut that 
out of a total of 7 probationcrs recruited in 
1424 four wer Indians Jn addition two 
more Indians who wore fully trealnced, wen 
ippor t donyrotanon Thr stromath «1 thi 
directly recruited cadre 1 ucerding to the 
latest offatlr turn 314 while 10 probationsrs 
ar un ltr controlin Gre it britain 


(~) The {fndian Forest Engineering 
Service Shissrvice was ercited in 1919 and 


at present consists of 17 Forest Lngine ere 


(3) The Provincial Service —1! ormerly it 
consisted of F xtra Deputy and Fxtra Agsistant 
(ongervators of Torests 41) Lxtra Deputs 
Conservators who wore considered to ba fulls 
qualified to hold a major charge were tran? 
ierred to the Imperial korest Service in 1920 
Lxecpt for five unpromoted officers the clas 
of Lxtra Dc put y Conscrvators has bcenabolished 
wnd the service now consists of Lxtra Ansistar ! 
(onservatorsonlv§ She fixation of the strengt! 


of the persounelof theaservicc rests withthe joc i 
Governments 


Officers of this service are cligable for promo 
tion to 12} percent of the postsin the Indi! 
Lorest Service, such promotion being made 1\ 
joca) Governinents These officers are recruit! 
and traincd in India, their recruitment being | 
matter tor the local Governments A ccrfau 
number of posts in this service arc filled by the 
promotion of spcciaily promising Rangers 
two ycars’ course of tramingfor the Province!) 


Assistant Conservatcras Of these J58 are to | Service inconducted by the Government of Ind!) 
be recruited direct to the cervice and the | at the Lorcst Research Institute and CCHCE 
balance obtained by promotion from the Pro-| Dehra Dun, and 1t is open to Joca! Governme! 
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on payment of prescribed fees to depute rand) 
dates to undergo that course provided they are 
qualificd for admission under the rulcs govcrn- 
ing the course 


(4) The Subordinate Service, consisting of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangere 
{about 900), Poresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11500) The Rangers arc at 
present trained at three different centres— 
the Forest College at Dchra Dun (for provincts 


Coimbatore (for Madras and the Centra] Pro- 
vinces) These thrce institutions were estab 
shed in 1878, 1898 and 1912 respectively 
The training of subordinatcs below the rank of 
Ranger is carried out in various local forest 
schools and trang classes 


Research — For the first fiftv years cf the 
existence of the korest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co ordinat« and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so neccessary 
to succesaful economic working 4A com 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
jast made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Ff ariley Wilmot 
then Inspector Gencral of lorests ot o lI orest 
Research Institute af Dehra Dun The Lorcest 
Research Institute which as under the 
ad munistrative conticlot the Tnsyector Gener i 
of Fores?s asin the chirje of 2 Pre ident 
Shere are five mam brinches cr oyoscarchs 
namely Syiviculture Forest Bofiny  Jcrest 
Leonomic Products J ntomolo,y and Chemistrs 
each branch bomgimchar. of arcs urchoufhce 
Jn addition spequilists are appomted ten 
porarily when necessary and ae auttiched te 
the Institute fo carry out mvestipa ions im 
subjects Of particular ccononnc import une 
fhus a paper pulp expat has been cmypics cl 
forsome time tornvestin: possi] new source 
of prper making miterals of which the torests 
of Indis contain tbundant supple 9 To sates 
this there are the S oweomme the tinder 
Testing, and the Wood Preservation cxpert 
engaged temporirils on short term ecntricts 
Indian Assistants hive Tcen appointed under 
them to reecave the necessary techies] tram: 
ing and crxpericnce in these subjects with 
the object of eventually taking the plice of 
experts if aud when properly quahhed 


Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 19.0 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Unsfitute  sinee then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings are Jaing buf ior accommodating 
the various expanded brinch(s ind the uew 
machinery obtaimcd from the Onited kingdom, 
Asp a result of this and the employment ot 
spccialists in Scasoning Timber Jesting and 
Wood Prearvation steady progress 1s being 
madein the investigations which should ulti- 
mately Irad to the tuller and better utihizi- 


tion of the raw product» produccd by Indian 
forests 


Forest Products.—Forest produce is divi- 
ded into two main heads—(1) Major produce 
that in timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such ar 
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bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, ete. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fucl 
from all sources durmg the quinquennium ended 
sist March 1924 the latest date for which statistics 
ar available Was 36 06 40 000 cubic fect agaist 
an average of 307200 000 cub fcet per annum 
attain dim the preceding quingucnnium The 
hiwh st fi.ure «vcr aftamcd under this head 
Oc UIT din 1J2] wd * hen a@ fotal of 36 13,83,000 


s warhk ff om AM) 


wer 4 oe nwo eine & 


Cit y ric: ofalidlasstsoftorcsts Forreserved 
forestsonk th yield in 2423 24 was 3 7e ft per 
ar ascomyar dwith 3 sett peracre 1918 19, 
th listvearcith last proccding qunquenmum, 
fh vear } 421 22 was markid by a phenomenal 
output cf t ukain burm: viz 600000 tons 
( 0.000000 Cubic te t) which was more than 
w4prcut above th w rage annual output 
of th gyre imz quingu nnum With — the 
output tt akforthe vo arth vey nue im Burma 
tt Rs .-1167%6 and the surplus to 
Ry 130336) th total outturn for the 
fi, ears imcunt dt 2476849 tons an in- 
(ras of 7 1000 tons or 44 per cent over the 
cutpyutinth gre bn, qunqucnnum, 


Jh fi urs for th Jit gumqm onium show 
that m J3 24 th ration «| timbu catracted 
ty Ge vernnunt izucy t that removed by 
purchas to Wa te 9c) pand with a ratio 
of >to ~7 1m 194.20) Durmn, the penod the 
outturn rm ved Ty Gov rnment agency rose 
Pyaly recent whistthatr movedty yurchasers 
mr wd ty tyrant fimler and tul 
t the valu er Po 11140 lakhs and minor pro 
du ts meluding t moo. ind grass valued at 
Rs 7) Jakhs Wore removed by purchasers 
dunn, the puod Fer th = qmnquenmum 
JS 2) th furs wer Rs 10190 lakhs and 
Rs Iahh rospectivelsy 

Rovi wing th flur scfoutturn Goycrnmcut 
m yiq mtassud im Octol 1 14Losays Lhe 
results cn th whel considering the genial 
trid d pi sa moar mo tsatistactory and point 


t mcr intensry Workin, ct the forests and tu 
bett r \yl atation 


Forest Industries —The important role 
which the forests of a country pla\ in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population 1s not always fully re- 
cognized Tifteen yeirs ago it was estimated 
that 11 Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1000,000 persons whale 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000 000 a 
year, were cmploved in working up the raw 
mitenal yielded by the forests If  ccurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population whith is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers o: wood-cutters 
sawyers, carter, carricrs, raftamen and others 
working in and near them ,employment on an 
excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights coopers, boat builders, tanners, rope- 
makers lac manufacturers, basket-mahers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers The 
Indjan census shows over a million people and 

| their dependents so employed in British India 
and niarly a further half million in Native 
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States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour 1s not whole-time labour 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture With 
the opening up of the forests the extension of 
systematic working the wider use of known 
products and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive deveiopment 


Forests, 


of industries dependent on the foresta of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future 

Financial Results —The steady growth of 
forcst revenue capenditure and surplus during 
the past 50 years 18 shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods — 


Pynancval Resultsof Forest Administration in British India from 1864 65 to 1923 24 (an lakhs 


of rupees) 











Belew (Lxpenditure, Surplus biota 

Quinquennial period. average per | ( average per| ¢ rp 

tavernge Ptr annum) | annum) wil ate 

aunum) _1 revenue 

Lakhs Lakhs Lakhs Lakhs 

1864-69 to 1868-69 ee ‘ 27 4 23 5 13 6 36 4 
1869-70 to 1873-74 : 56 3 39 3 17 0 $0 > 
1879-80 to 18%J-514 : 88 . 6 1 32 1 36 4 
1884-8a to 1883-89 116 7 “4 0 42 4 36 2 
1889-90 to 1893 94 lo9 > 86 0 73 5 46 1 
1894-9. to 1895 99 igh ae “3 0 79 2 44 7 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 196 6 1127 83 9 42 7 
1904-00 to 1908-09 207 0 141 0 116 0 dy 1 
1909 10 to 1913-14 290 0} lou 7 132 3 44 7 
1914-15 to 1918-19 371 3 211 1 160 2 43 1 
1919-2) to 1923-24 >1” $6 "1 184 6 3a 4 
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The gro sr venu andsurplusweor Rs 46% 2 
lakhs and Rs 179 4likhsin 1lJlo 19and Rs od4 9 
lakhsand Rs 190 6 Jakhsin 19.3 wd respectively 
The surplus ros trom Rs 17),4- 7.6 in 1 Hx 19 
fo Rs 21912 040 in 191) 20 but durin, th 
mctt thre v ars it st adily dcr ased rising 
again to Rs 134 60 047 during, th last yoar ct 
the quinquennium The surplus in 1928 24 
represents an average Of ~ Ll anuiy rar of 
ali classcs of forest a.alnst 15 ana in 114 19 
The total surplus ru~ from Rs 1794. 7.6 in 
1918 19t> bs 1900 H3yn1I03 £ Gov m 
Ment reviwing th fi,ur 5 stat = Linancially 
the lorest Department has had durin, th 
qmuingucnnium to undirgo a» Vere stra ven 
since the slump set in following cu the short 
lived post war boom in trade Kut dev Jop 
ment solely witha vi wWtoincr asc the resources 
and carning capacity of the for sts has pevet 
been lost sitht of Judging ly the p recptibk 
improv tment in th g neral financial results 
all round itis ‘onfidcntally expect 1 that th 
linprovermc nats imitiated in this quinqguennial 
period will produce much bettcr results when the 
slump ends 


Prospects ~The past work of the Forest 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 
in a steady rise of revcnue but also in the 
improved condition of the f resta resulting from 





Within a limited radius than if it is scattered 
in small quantities over 'arge tracts of country , 
indced this question must often decide whether 
extraction is yossible or not sviviculture 
teaches us how to effect this concentration 
and is therefore the bed rock on which future 
revults financial and otherwise, must rest 

it 18 of littl avail to seckh and deveop new 
m irketa for timbers and other products If these 
cannot be rroduced in reguiar and sufficient 
quantities and «~tracted at a reasonable cost 


Forest Products Exploitation —The 
exy1 itation by the Iorest Departmcut, as a 
Commercial Department cn business linca of 
the ,reat timber f rests which are among the 
most valuable natural assets o1 the country 
contirucs to aftrict the special attention ot 
the various local (rovernments In Madras 
tor instance, the working of the Forest pant hav at 
system whereby the increased knowledge of 
the difficulties «f forest administration whirh 
the sillager obtain’ when he has a voice in forest 
manigemcut is bringing hume to him an 
understanding ot the necessity for that adminis 
tration A further impcrtant step taker in 
regard to forest ¢xploitation was the recruit 
ment of a Chicf Lorest Ingincer and a Loyging 
Logincer from America In Burma the work 
under way in the Governinent fimber Depot 


careful protection and tunding Muchhas been at Rangoon proves to be of great value to 


done in the way of openmg up the forests to 
regular exploitation but there 19 still room 


| 


rovernment from the point of view of revenue 
and of considerable importance to the public 


for enormous development in this respect, for , from the point of view of Industrial develop 


there are extensive areas of valuable forest 


ment Kestarch work on the scasoning of 


as yet almost untouched, and these represent a |timburs has been started and results which 


vast capital locked up and not only lying Idle 
but even deteriorating Perhaps the two most 
pressing needa at present are the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other caport works to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction These two 


must proceed simultaneously, since they are 
i dent, for it is obvious that timber 
and other produce can be extracted far more 


yonomically if it is availablein large quantities 


promise to be of great value have already been 
obtained Lxperimental work on the manu 
facture of furniture and in other similar direc 
tions are expected to give a value to a number 
of different timbers which are at present more 
or less uoknown The Myltmaka River [rain 
ing Works started in 1905, which have since 
then been continued for the sale of Government 
teak timber, aro of more than departmental 
interest ‘hese works have also proved of 
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great value to local people imasmuch as they 
have led to the reclamation of a very consider 
able amount of land which was previously too 
low lying and swampy to be fit for cultivation 
In the United Provinces the institution of the 
Government Sawmill and lurnery the Govern- 
ment Central Wood Working Institute and the 
Resin Distillery have led to important results 
These and many other examples whih could 
be quoted, go to show that local Governments 
are fully alive to the rmportance of exploiting 
thew forest resources to the fullest possible 
extent for the benefit of the country 
Agencies —An agency has been established 
in Indis by the Government of India for tne sale 
of Government timber and 1% 1s at present held 





— ws 


Rubber, ‘ 


— 


by Messrs Martin & (co ,Calcutta The Govern 
ment of India have also appointed Messrs W W 
Howard Bros, London, a8 their agents in 
England for the sale of Indian timbers Local 
Governments, and the Andamans eee 
make full use of these two agencies for the &a 

of their woods and the London agency has in 
addition been the direct means of bringing to 
the notice of outside countmes the ammense 
pousslbilties of Indias wealth in this direction 


Bibliography —A large number of bulletins 
and other publications hag been issued by the 
Forest Risearch Institute, and of these » lat 
can be optained from the Surerin cndent Go- 
vernment Printing, Indm Calcutta 


RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The most {mportant rubber yielding  trec 
found growing naturally in the Forests of India 
18 Picus elastica a very large tree ot the outer 
Himalayas from Nepal eastwards inAsoim the 
Khasia Hnlls and Upp r Burma It has also 
been cultivated in Assam in th Charduar 
plantation inthe Tezpur sub Division as also 
in the Kulsi plantation of the Gauhati Sub 
Division in the Kamrup Division Lher are 
alsoa number of othcr rubber yielding tres 
foundin the Indian and Burman foreste from 
which rubber can be collected on terms quotra 
by Government Attimpts have been madi 
to cultivate Para Ceara and Castilloa in various 
parts of India and Burma In India vroptr the 
chef attempts were mad on the west coast 
about 180 acres being planted from 1908 onward 
at Gersoppa Sinular attempts hive been 
made in Madras but at pr acot Para rubbir 
is being grown a8 acomm reial product rather 
in Burma than the rest of India. 


The production of rubber in India } 
confined to Assam, Burma, and the Madra 
Presidency 


The number of rublcr ylantations in 1925 
mainly in Southern India and Burma was 97’ 
covering an ares of 198 798 acres as izain t 
1,080 with we area of 191 267 acres in 1922 


Vew lands planted with rubbcrin the estates dure Products of India’’ 


old cultivation abandon d tol 424 icres showing 
aonet mercasc of 2620 acres and rining the 
total undcr rubbir to 128 787 acres Of this 
ircvonly 74 71 acres were tapped Of the total 
iret under cultivation 44 percent was in 
lurm: 2pereent inTriwan-eore 9 percent in 
Madras and 7 per cent in Cochin 


The total production Juring192 1. reported 
is 14 469 40811 as acim t 11 972 950lh m 1922 
Ihe vicld wer acre cr tiappcd arca was 227Ib. as 
waimst 209]t 11 1922 in Cochm 202 as agiinst 
208lb in Lrivancore 193 75 against 194]h in 
burma , 1nd 162 a- against 1601b in Madras 


There was a genfril increase in the total 
pro duction esp cially in ‘riavancore Burma 
ind Madra = Lhe tota] stock of dry rubber held 

nDec 31 1925 wase timated at 4 091 186Ib 
is compared with 3 6885 31L at the end of 1922 
Th exports of rubber ty sca from British India 
to foraign countries during 19243 24 amounted to 
15 000 000 showing an increase of 23 per cent 
ww compared with the prcccdimg year 


Biblography —For fuller dctails see ‘Dic. 
tionary of tht Lconomme Preducts of India” 
and the abridged cdition of the same publishrd 
in 1908 under tht tithe “ Ihe Commcreial pro- 
ductaof Indiw’’ by Sir Gcorg: Watts: and th 
‘Commercial Guide to thc Lorest Economic 


by R 8 Pearson, pub 


ing 1923 amounted to 4,244 acre , and the arca of lished by the Government Press, Calcutta, 1912 


MATCH FACTORIES. 


Imports of matches hifore the war iweragcd 
(for the tao years 1012 15 1915 14) 144 millifon 
gross ‘This figume has been falling during the 
past three ycars and jn 1923 23 was about 113 
million gross valucd at Ks £,45,92,000 


ndian timbers for matches —In an article 
on the Indian match industry which appeared 
in the Indwan Agriculturut the woods of the 
foli species are said to be employed in 
or match splints. Bombaz wnsigne, B 
(Kadam), Sarcocephal ; 
eae (amre), and Engelhardlia spwata 
(palash). These woods are not the best for the 


purpese, but are those most eaally procurable 
here are other kinds of white wood, such as 
poplar, pine, willow, and alder, in abundant 
quantities, but they are difficult to extract and 
transport and are therefore costly. 

The attempta to manufacture matches in 
India have not hitherto been attended with 
great success, but recently two well-equipped 
factories have been started in Burma which 
glve promise of good results One of these la 
in Rangoon and is owned by Chinese; the other 
is at Mandalay, and is under European manage 
ment, Still more recently a Swedish mate! 
com 9 Roast started operations at Ambernath 
outside Bombay 


Paper Making, 
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PAPER MAKING. 


There are five large paper millsin the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, vsz, at 
T:tagarh, Kankinara and Raniganj in Bengal, 
the Uppe: India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
smalier mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working 
The five large mulls havea large Goveru- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
(rnment orders for paper is placed ip India. 

During the past ycar an interesting eaper 
mental papcr making plant hag been instal! | 
at the Government of India korest Research 
Institute uf Dehra Dun. Specially deszned 
to imcorporate anew system patentcd by Mr 
Raitt, Cellulose Lxpert to the tovernment of 
India, the object of this plant 1s to test the 
varions paper-making fibres which are as aslable 
over vast forest and hill areas in India and 
Burma, and thus eucourage the establishment 
of pulp and paper mills on a commercial scale 

Alter many delays the Carnatic Paper Mills 
Company commenced operations at Rajah 
mundry, on the Godavari nver, during the year, 
and it 1s extim ited that the daily outp it will be 
ten tons of pnip und hve tons ot paper made 
trom bamboos and paddy straw In Southern 
{India the Sri Minaksh! Faper Mulls, established 
Many ycars ago as a small concern in Travan- 
core Stati, apprare to have takin + new lease 
at life and haa ordered a new plant cipable of 
turning vut fifteen tons of paper per day, whilst 
in Assam anew company has been formed and 
ig said to be waiting for the arrival of its plant 
At Chittagong a new plant tor maonufactunnz 
payr pulp from bamiboog has commenced 
operations whilst wnothcr company hts obtained 
& comprehensive concession for Bhabbar grass 
mm tho Punjab and is erecting 1 ta tor) near 
the headworks of the Western Jumna Canal, 
about 200 niles from Lahore 


The possibility of utilising the dense growths 
of bamboo in the hinterland of ( uttackh has again 
been under consideration dumnz the year and 
the project has ben investizated afresh 
by Mr Raitt on rehalf of the Governmcnt of 
Bihar and Orissa. Mr aitt estimates that 
1n this area alone there is suflicax nt raw miterial 
tor an output of 10,000 tons of paper pulp yer 
apaum, 


Raw Materials —The existence of the locil 
industry depends chiuily on the supply of Sabai 
grasa which on account of unfayourable seasons 
sometimes yields short ciops It 1s of great 
importance, therefore, to look for materials 
according a conatant outturn and various reports 
have been published ou the available papcr- 
making materials ‘onsiderable attention has 
been devoted to Bamboo, since 1575 when it was 
found that this 
chief varieties in India—yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which made a quality pp superior 
to eaparto grass and at & derably leas 
cost, It was at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dricd 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. BR. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility of manu- 


eee which there are four ¢g 


facturing paper pulp. His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906. He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should be made Subsequently Mr. W. Raitt, 
& pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Re- 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
borling, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and internodes His resulta were embodied 
in the “‘ Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp,” published 
in 1911, Mr R. 8. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp The yield per 
acre irom bamboo 1s Jarger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabai grass pulp. In 


‘191> Mr. Dhruva sumanas pubushed a pamph- 


let, Dendrocilamus Strictus Bamboo of the 
Dangs a8 the result of investigations carned on 
in Bansda State, 


In a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1921 Mr Raitt gave an answer to the 
question ‘‘What India can do to fi)) the 
gap in the world’s shortage of paper?” He 
said that he thought it was “a modest estimate 
to say that from bamboo taking only that which 
1s avaulable under ‘ possible’ manufacturing 
conditions Burina Bengal and South West 
India could producc ten million tons of pulp per 
annum and Assam from Savannah 68 
three million India could therefore produce 
pulp for the whole world ”’ 


The leading Indian paper grass for the 
last thirty years has been the bhaib, bhabar, 
or sabai grass of Northern India. Itis a peren- 
nia! grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 

| Nagpur and Rajymahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
Ihe Calcutta mulls draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
ganj 1s between three to four lakhs of maunds, 
The cutting 10 these districtsissaidto commence 
in October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high Sabai grass yields from 36°6 to 45°5 
rcent of bleached cellulose A report by Mr. 
8 Pearson, Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, 
co the use of elephant grasses in Assam was 
issued in 1919 The most important species 
of grass found in the areas in which investigation 
has been made are Khagra (Saccharum sponta- 
neum) ond Batta (Saccharum narenga). with 
patches of Nal (Phragmites karka) on the more 
swampy ground Hand samples of the above 
rasses were sent to England to be tested on 
a Laboratory scale, while several tons were sent to 
ani Indian paper mill t be made into parer. 
The result? were satisfactory and proved that a 
very isir quality ef paper can be produced from 
these grasses at a relatively low price. Small 
samples of such paper can be obtained by persons 
interested in these grasses from the Forest Eco- 
nomist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Den, 
who can also supply further details, 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen 
tially English mstitution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the adm 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor General 
ship and tne Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsd 
since, not a very long period certainly, a pcriod 
almost measured by the lif of a single ne we 
paper, The Tunes, which came into exrlstence 
only five years later in 1785, but thin the 
pe od of British ope ira Pen not much longer 

ving commenced at Plassey only twrounty 
three years earlisr Bombay followed Cal 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald followed n it 
year by The Bombay Courer, a paper now 
represented by The Times of Ind2 with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861 In Bombay 
the advent of the press may bce said to have 
followed the Bnitish occupation of the island 
much later than was the cax in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the Lnglish wer on suffcrance bt fore 
Plassey, but in Bombav they were absolute 
mastcrs after 1665, and it 15 som what strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald 


The first newspaper was callud The Bengal 
Gazette which 1s better known from the name 
of tts founder as Huhys Gazetle or Journal 
Hicky like most pioncers bad to suffer for his 
enterprismg spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his ng aay & medium of 
publishing gross scandal and he and his journal 
disappeared from public vicw in 1782 Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky 4, though they 
did not fortunatcly copy itsbadexample The 
Indvan Gazetie bad a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengai Harlaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indwan Dady News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866 No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780 and one of thcse, The 
Calcutta Gazetie started in February 1784, under 
the avowed A Seda of Government, flour 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Benga! 
Government. 


In 1821 asyndicate of Kuropean merchanta 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull we the Bast, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press y in the 
matter of 
name of this journal 
man by the famous Stocqueles in 1836. 

From ite commencement the press waa 
jealously watched by the authorlties, who 
put restraints its independence 
and pursued = polloy of discouragement and 


i 


rigorous control Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to cr 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesky 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rales to be immediate deportation These 
rcgulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules 


‘Lhis change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward elf respecting 
and able men began slowly but stca to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himsclf of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civillan who tem- 
porarily occupicd Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed But 
Lord Amherst and still mure Lord Willfam 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views and undtr them the press was Icft prac- 
tically fruc, though there existed certain regu 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare who wasGovcirnor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835 once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a bricf pcriod Bentinck, removed 
evin these regulations, and brought about 
what is call.d the emancipation of the press 
In India in 1835, which was the biginning of 
& ntw tra In the history of the Indian press 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the lcading merchanta of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
tothe Temes of India The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914, 


The libcral spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to dcal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and sfhtus 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press The first nows- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 

onarics Ward, Carey and Marshman ip 
1818 in sare and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to elrcu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates his waa followed In 1822 by & 
purcly native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 


and The Press which at the prosent day Is by far the 
altered to The Bnghsh-. 


largest part of the press In India, numbering 
over 650 papers 

From 1885 to the Mutiny the spread 
to other olties Hike Dall, Ag, Gwalior and 
even Lahore, whereas y it was chiefly 
confined to the During 


The Press. 


the Mutiny Ita freedom had to be temporanty 
controlied by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejadicial to public ‘nterests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progrese opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
tx ginning of this period In 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
ihe number of the former did not show a great 
rise In the next generation, but the rise in 
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influence and also circulation was satisfactory 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Harris Mookeryl flourished in 
this generation. The Ciel and Milstary Gazette 
was originally publizhed in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue belug dated June 22nqa, 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofussdide, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
gears in Simla the Cid and Military 
acquired and incorporated the Mo/fusstltie, 
and in 187€ the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazetts began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and papers 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was mn force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation dirccfly 
affecting the Preas until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed That Act was 
repealed during the Vicerovalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Presa, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1808 of section 124A of the Penal Code tn its 
present form, which had been onginally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1007, but the dissemination of 
Sedition through the Preas contunved. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
wes passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acta of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope the main objct of which was 
#8 ensure that the Indian press generally should 
nt kept with the limits of legitimate discus- 


D. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violunce, but also with 
other specified clases of published matter, 
inctuding any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty's subjects in India, or to 
ao public servants or private indivi- 


The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspe « (iii) control over the !mporta- 
tion toto. British India and the transunission 
by the post of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
au of tious or objectionable news- 
vapers, books, or other documenta wherever 
found, 


| Repeal of Press Legislation —By the 
automn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of m 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that It gave Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Governmenta, 
a Committee was appointed in February 192} 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in tha 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report In July 1921, recommending — 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 


(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 


(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessarv to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
habilities ag the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(6) any person registering under the Presa and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act; (ec) local 
Governmente should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaficts, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved belng able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 

wers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. C0. subject to review on 
tue part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (¢) any 
person the orders of Government 
should do so in local High Court , (f) the 
term of imprisonment cribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months ; (g 


the provisions of Section 16 of the Press A 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra. 
tion of Books Act. 


Effect was given to these recommen dations 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of India—aAt the 
end of 1015 this Association was formed 
in Bombay, According to the articles of 
“Ita objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on ite liberty or of the executive authorities 


The Press. 


to interfere with the free exerciae of their calling 
by journalists and press prope and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
which may be doemed advisable from time to 
time.”” Members pay a minimum subscription 
of Rs. 10 annually, The affairs of the Associ- 
ation are managed by a Council, 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published: 




















Books. 
Provin Printing News- |Perlodi- Rngiith Languages 
near | Presses. papers. | cals. nother sf iapermearty 
| -vangegges, | more than on 
ee 
Madras _ ne a 1213 400! 817 | 772 | 2,815 
Bombay .. .. «.  «. 776 242 = galt 204 | 1,938 
Bengal ig 5% Pe 997 205 345 | 627 | 2,691 
United Provines ..  «. 30. S316 268 | 229 | 2,387 
Punjab ae eee 433, = 181 204 247 | 2,166 
Burma oe os ne ; 300) 03 158 1s 157 
Biharand Onssa 4, «2 ws 148 a4 36 | 93 1114 
Central Provinces and Berar or 140) 71 7 21 , 230) 
Assam os o- oe oe 47 14 12 | 3 | 40 
North-West Frontier Province 19 uae 4 Sales ! seas 
Ajmer-Merwara .. ..  «. 29 3 16 3 : 58 
Coorg ee és ee - 2 1 1 or | ‘eile 
Delhi... 06 os ee Ss«d008 G0 76 23 | 2(6 
——- ——_|—_———|- 
Total, 1923-24... 4,009 1,863 2,858 | 2,237 | 13,802 
(1922-23 ., 4,509 1,232 2,569 _ 1,951 | 2,804 
jes .. 4.088 1,004 an 1,856 | 11,807 
1920-21 .. 3,795 1,017 2,297 1,690 10,105 
1919-20... 3871! 941 2,162 | 2,019 : 9,162 
Totals a 1918-19 .. 3,146 883 2049 | 2,092 | 9,687 
1917-18 .. 3,155 838 1,997 1,916 10,772 
1916-17 .. 3,10 805 | 1,900 1,919 11,149 
pe . 8287 «857 | 2,927 1,54] 10,658 
| so1e-15 . 3,102 847 | 2,988 1,602 | 11,477 


eh eee i ae ect — 





This includes 571 official publications, 








= one ee 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered ander the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 


Notes —News Agencees are distinguished by an asterisk. 























Stations, Titiein full. Day of going to Press, 
(| Agra Akbbar ; ne Wedncsdavs. 
| Jain Path Pradarshak oe eete 
Agra ** ; 4 | Navyug . | Daly. 
| Sanadhyap Karak «» | On the 3rd and 1gth of every 
month. 
|| Gujarati Punch .. — . , Sundays. 
{ | Political Bhomiyo”” .. S| athuredays, 
Ahmedabad wi .-% Praja Bandhu és as .» Saturdays. 
' Navajivan .. es ae? .. | Indavs 
Young India <a oe Tucsdays. 
Akola, Berar .. | Praj® Pak.ha a . | Saturdays. 
Akyab .. s Pr 7 Arakan News ae as Tuesdays and Fridays, 
Aligarh .. a | Aligarh Institute Gazctte 5 Wednesdays, 
f | Abhyudaya : be , , Fridays. 
| Associated Press ae ate eens 
| Bhavishya ‘< a Wechdays 
| Hindustan pee a6 : | On first of every month, 
A.llababad os .-~ Democrat .. ; ue 
Leader Daily, except Mondaye, 
Navayug .. Daily 
Pioneer a) Daily, 
Reuter's Telegram Company, Ld cove 
Allahabad Xatra fei Dharam Shikehak .. —.. | Monthly. 
Alleppey ae Travancore Publicity Bureau oe 
; Bharat ise Wednesdays, 
Amraoti ee eo oe | f 
Udaya ie sy ve Mondays. 
| 
Daily Vakil a ae Daily. 
ft ial te Pardes! ee Daily ‘except Sundays. 
| Tanzeem .. ae se Daily. 
At.tear oe 
Punjab Press Bureau. at ee 
, Guramukhi Daily Khalsa . | Daily. 
Qaumi Dard ah Daily. 
Amroha Sa we | Ittihad a ie ti Saturdays. 
Asansol] e@ ee Ratnakar oe ee ae Sundays. 
t Kannadiga . Thursdavs. 
B alkot.. es os 
7 | | Navina Bharat... ve ‘ | Tuesdays. 
Bagethat  .... . Jagaran ae ve | Sunde 
° ally. 
| Dally Post ae + | Mondays and Thuredays. 
Barisal .. wa .» | Barisal Hitaishi .. ae | Sundays. 
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Stations, 
Baroda .. es 
Bassein, Burma,. 
Belgaum a 
Benares City .. 
Bhavnagar as 
Bhiwani 
Bijapur .. os 


Bombay .. a 


— —— 


af 


| 


mir 
U 


; 
| 
; 


»~ ; Lree Press of India 





| 


| 


ry 





| 





| 
| 








| 


| 
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Title in full. 


— — Se 


Jagriti ee ee es ee 
Shree Saya)i Vijaya oe <e 
Bassein News 


Belgaum Samachar a os 


nee Khalk i ws ae 
Bharat Jiwan a ea as 


Hind; Kesari is 
Kashi Temperance Samachar ; 
Mahamandal Magazine .. oe 
Trishul Se A ‘ es 
Varhasramit wis is ie 
Daily Marner Report... i 
Jain ag es es 
J ainhasan aa ba + 
| Market News si «a ei 
Sandesh .. 
Karnatak Vaibhav mr a 
Advocate of Ind!a ae Ge 


Akhbar-i-Islam ee 
, Akhbar-i-Soudagar we es 
Angora 

Associated Press *.. oe se 
' Balaram Sporting News os ‘a 
Ke opar Samachal .. : ae 
Bharat s 

Bombay Bazarbhay and Lokpriy 4 
Bombay Chronicle ee ‘a 
Bombay Samachar ae a 


Breul Co’ s Market Report te 
Catholic Examiner a “vs 


Commercial Sporting News or 
Dnyana Prakash .. ae sis 
Evening News Of India .. 
Gujarati a ie 
(sUjaratl “Csari 


Pee and Akhbar j- Soda- 


Indian Daily Mail ah 
Indian Industries and Power 
Indjan Sorial Reformer .. a 
Indu Prakash yi 
Ismail ee ie oa se 
Jam-e-Jamshed ee ae ee 
Kaliser-i-Hind ar Si oe 
Kashshaf ai ; 
Khilafat Daily .. as st 
Khilafat Bulletin .. sia ee 


Lokmanya oe 
Mufide Rorgar oe oe ee 


Muslim Herald .. 
Nawa Kal .. 


Ld ea 


$e 





Day of going to Press, 


Weckly. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Mondays. 

Daily. 


Every Wednesday, 
Sundays. 








Py 


Thursdays. 
Monthly. 


Monthly. 
Monthly, 
Qn Mondays and Fridays 


Saturdays. 

Tuesdava. 

Daily cxcept Sun lays 
Sundays. 


Saturdays. 


Daily, 

Dally, 

Daliv, except on Sundays, 
Thursdays 


Daily. 
Trails 
Daily except Sundavs. 
Daily cxcept Sundays, 
Daily, 
Dally. 


Daily except Sundavo 
[hursdays. 


e@eev ean 


Daily ex opt “Mondavs 
Dally 


Saturdays. Pa 
Wed neada ys. 
Dally. 


Daily. 

On the 15th of each month. 
Saturdays 

Daily except Sundays 
Fvery Saturday. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Sundays 

Lvery I riday, 


Saturdays. 
Dally, except Tuesdays 


Sundays. 
Daily 
Daily, except Mondays, 


Steg ce ae ele em 
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| 
Stations. Title in full, ! Day of going to Press, 





er ee 
Le menial | aatingllte 


Nusrat oe Se ee | Dails 
O Amigo do Goano es .. | Fridays, 


O Anglio-Lusitano ia «» | Saturdays 
Parsiand Praja Mitra Dany. 
| 


Nyegedaraaak oe) weStéiee | Thuredays 


Rast Goftar, Sundd ys 


Railway Times... ‘ .. | Fridays 
Rashtra Sevak Sund vs, 


Reuter’s Indian Journal . Daily. 
Reuter’s Telegram Company Ltd 
Rashimukh ss 7 


yy Sandesh 
| Sanj Vartaman ; ee 


a Ist week of Every " month (accords 
Bombay—cont i. ae to Hindu ( alendar). 
ally 


Daily, except Sundays. 





Shri Venhateshwar Samachar .. | Fridavs 

SOOTTS Daily , except Wondiva 
Sudhakar : .. Saturday, 

Times of India Daily. 
Times of India Illustrated Weekly 





Sundays. 


Voice of India ‘ Daly. 


Wihdat .. wa es 








Bowringpet .. ee | Kolar Gold Fields News ., .. Tuesdays. 





Budaon .. .. ++ | Akhbar Zulqarnain die “| 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 
onth. 
Calangute (Goa).. «>» | A Vordo Povo .. es 
(| Alkamal .. ie ' Dathy 
{| Amrita Bazar Patrika ., . | Daily. 
Ananda Bazar Patriha .. we | Daily except Sundays 
Asrijadid .. és ‘i Daily. 
| Associated Presa * ae oe eseeee 
Bangabasi ss we .. ' Wednesdays 
o Basumati oe a is aly. 
Bengalee - we .. | Daily, except Sundays, 
ge saa nag ; one es | Mondays. 
arata Mitra... ss -. | Thursdays. 
Galette. ss ae : 
Busincss World .. ais .. | Monthly. 
| Capital oo =o we-~—Ssiwe |: Porgy. 
| Catholic Heraid of India .. .. | Tuesdays. 
Collegian ae ee ee se Bi-monthir, 
| Com merece a6 - s. | Wednesda. 
Commercial Nc ws » ee } On the 10th of each month 
l Dow: jadid ee ee ee ee Daily. 
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a el 





Title in full. Day of going to Press. 


i 


— ee oe 





Englishman Pe - es | Daily. 

Forward .. a ste »» | Daily. 

Gandiva_ Si .. | Every lriday. 

Guardian .. es ae .. | Fridays. 

Hindu Patriot .. rr .. | Dally, except Saturdays 


Hindusthan se i .. | Daily, except Sundays. 
Hitabadi ak 3G .. | Wednesdays. 


Indian and Eastern Engineer .. | 14th of each month, 
Indian Engineering = .. | Thursdays. 


Indian Mirror ix 7 -. | Daily. 

Indian News Agency... asi seeeae 
Industry .. és 3 .- | Monthly 
Ingilab i-Zamana .. és .. | Dally, eacept sundays 


Jain Gazette aie Saturdays 


e a 
— — = 


y6. 
Libertv Dally, ¢ seopt sundays. 


; Empire (Calcutta Evening Newe). Daily, except Sundays. 
} 

j 

j 

Mahe shwar + . Every, Monday. 


Market Intelligence - .. | Dafly. 


Mussalman rr ss .. , Thursdays. 


| 
| 
| 
f 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
! Nayak Daily. 
Planters’ Journal ‘and “Agricul- saturdays. 

Calcuttaconld, o turist, 

Prakash. oe oe eu Day: 
| Rayat Bhandu or .- | Sundays. 

| Reuter’s Telegram Company, ee 
, | Lmuted | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

j 

) 

\ 

\ 


Sanjibani i ais .. | Wednesdays. 
Samay os ia .. | Wednesdays. 


Samyavadt.. a oe ». | Dally, 
Servant .. es oe -» | Dally. 


Statesman oe oe «+ | Dally. 
Suitan ae ee a -- | Every Wednesday. 


Swatantra .. - Daily. 





SWATA} «0 cet Daily, except Mondays 
Telegraph .. ae Pe os seen 


United Press ee * aa oa eestte 
Vishwamitra a ues Dally. 


V yapar ‘ -» | Daily. 
Young "Mon ‘of India i .- | Monthly. 
World Peace aia até »- | Wednesdays. 


(| Alameen .. .- «oe «+ | On Mondavs, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 
| Kerala Sanchar) .. ei ns Meunenye 
Malabar Journal .. 5 a 
Calicut .. aa .»* | Manorama 23 ge rr Tuesdays an and Fridays. 
{| Mathrubhumt 2. ..  ..| On Monday, Wednesdays and 
i qoureay: 
Mitavadi .. a -» | Daily. 
West Coast Reformer .. .. | Sandays and Thursdays 
West Coast Spectator .. .» | Wednesdays and Satandey®. 
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Stations, Title in full, | Day of going to Press. 
| 
( Azad ee .. , Wednesdays, 
Cawnpore Journal Daily, 
Dally Vartaman Seweats 
Hurriat Daily, cxcept Sundays 
Cawnpore 4. ..2| Prabha . «2s Monthly, 
| Pratap, Hindi Daily and Wechly Saturdays 
| Paper 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, §  ..... ‘ 
| Limited | 
Zamana oar 25th day of every month. 
Chandernagore.. . Probartak ae | ns | Bi-monthly. 


Chindwara ,. Lokmitra .. ee ne 


Chinsurah .. i . Education Gazette 


Chittagong is .. Jyoti 
Cochin Argus 
Cochin .. ‘ee ; Cochin News Agency 
Malabar Herald 


MalabarIslam 
Ravi es ae 6 


Cochin Mattancherry  . 


(ocanada ,, 


Ld ae 


Ceylon Catholic Messcnger 
Crylon Dany Ni ws es 


Ceylonese .. es 
veylon Independen 


Ceylon Morning Liader .. 
Ceylon Observer ., 


SS eee 


Dinakara Prahasa 





Dinamina 
Dravida Mitran 


(olombo ., 
Gnanartha Pradipaya 
Islam Mittiran 


Lakmins 
People 


Sarasa vi Sandaresa 
Times of Ceylon 


Nihar 
Othal Deepica 


ee act aig moet Nag 


(Contal 


| Cottack 


” Indian Sunday School Journal 
Nacca Gazette 


Dacca Prakash 


Die : 


rvePwe pees, 


a | Saturdays 

‘ | Tuesdays. 
Wednesdays. 

| Saturdays. 


Saturdays, 
.. , Lhursdays. 


! 
.. luesdays and Fridays. 
.. | Daily. 


Daily. 
Naaly. 


iy | Daily. 
Daily. 


, | Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays 


and saturdays. 
Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


ae Dally except Sundays. 
. Daily. 


| 
.. Tuesdays and Fr.days 
. | Dally. 


és Wondays. 
Tridays. 
3 Monthly. 
_. | Mondays, 


.. | Sundava, 
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ee, ae 


Stations 


Darjeeling .. 


Del) 


Dharwar 


Dhulla 


Dibrogath .. 


Gathati 
Gorakhpur . 
Guatur 

Llowrah 


Hyderabad Deccan 


H} derabad, Sind 


a, aa ae ey, r eet ed a a A A OE ere cmracencty 


| 
| 
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Title in ful, 


Dirgeclng Tim 8 w 1 TJanters 
Gazette 


Alamin 
Arjun 


Ady 
Associated Pregs 
Comr ids 


Duly Mamdard 
Lawin Hw trd* 


Guneral News Agency and Book 
Depot 


G neral News Buillmaran 
Hindu San 1 

Hindustan Times 

Indian News Agency . 
Maheswan ( Hindi) 


Mail Trading 


National News Agency 
Quam 


Tajasthan 
Riyasit 
Sabha 
Swirajya 
Te; 


Tamadun , 
Wrexly 

cekly Hinds Paper 
Weekly Moballig 
Weekly Bharat Sewakh 


Dharwarvritt ‘: a oe 
Karnatakavritta and Dhananjaya 
Karm Veer . oe oe 

Raj}. Hanga . ° 
Vipayla ‘ 


Khandesh Vaibhav és 
Pribodh 


Times of Assam , oe 
Agsami\1 

Swaderh ‘ ‘ 
Deshabhimani ‘ 
Bisva Duta . 


Musheer i Deccan : 
Sahifa-i Rozana 
Usman Gazctte ‘: 


Bharatvasi .. ‘ 
Hindu ° ‘ ° 


Musafir 
Prakash 
Bird Journal 


Bind Mail 
Sind vasi 


et * 





ee ee ee 


Day of going to Press. 


ee 


, bts 


Tuesd ys 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Wednesd 3, " 


Daily excey t Fridaya 
Daily 








Wcekdays 
Daly 


Vcekly, . 
Monthly 
Weekly 








"Lue diss 
I buredivs 
Daily 
Daily 

| Pay 


Nonthly 
Saturdays 


Saturdays 





Daily 
Fridays, 
Saturdays 
Fridays, 


Saturdays 
Saturdays 


Dally, 
Daily. 


Saturdays 
Daily, except Sundays 
Wednesdays. 


Dally. 
Dally. 


eMgs 
= 5 
abe 
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| Day of going to Press. 








Stations, Title in full. 
[ | vo Patriot and Weekly Ad-| Iuesdays. 
Jaffna és Ss <« | Jaffna Catholic Guardian -« | Saturday Mornings, 
[ Sitma Veda Pathukavalan Fortnightly. 
Vasavilan Jafina Native Opinion | Fortnightly 
Jaffna (Vannarponnat) .. Hindu Organ ‘ se Wednesdays 
Jalgaon (Khandesh) | Pragatik Wechly 
Jaramoala : | roe Patir pay 
Free Indla ridays 
Jhansi °  *  ¢ Sahas Sundays 
Jhansi City . | Nyaya B | Wednesdas», 
{ {ndia Sunday school Journal | Third Phursday of every month 
eanpalbore '{ Karmaveer é . | Inidava 
Alwahid e. | Day cxccpt Sunlavs 
Bharat » | Das 
( howhidir . | Indays 
Daliy Gazette sie ae ; Daily 
heparl Daily caccpt Sundays 
Now Times Dailv. 
Karachi Parsi Sansar ey baturdays, 
ees Telegram Comnany L 
Rozana Biupar . Day. 
Kozana Siumachal ne Daily 
Sind Observer ; ws .. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
. , Sind Sudhar . Saturdays 
L| Weekly Mumon samachir. »  Lhuredass 
( | Dhana Vyc8 Ootran .. Fridays 
haral Kudl ( neat . ee Wedmsdav. 
hhulna -- Khulna Basi es Lhursdis> 
Kolhapur City -» Vidyavilas ee Fridays. 
( Kerala Vatathi Tuesdays and Fridays, 
Malayala Manorams Noe and Saturdays. 
Malayalam Daily News Daaly 
Kottayam Nazrani Deepika . Tuesdays Lhursdiys vod Satur- 
dav- 
| Powlaprabha Tuesdays ind } ridavs 
Kanata News rhursdiy 
Kumta. J | 
Kanara Leader Thursday 
( Ahali ja ‘ Daily. 
Albbbar-l-Am ae oe Dally, 
Associated Press * 3 a 
| BaDdue Mataram as Duly, cdccpt sundays 
Civil and Military Gazette Daily (Sundays exe>pted), 
Congreas Publicity Bureau Ss 
Lahore ., Daily haramvir . bee Daily except Tuesdays. 


Daity Milap ee ° 
Daily Updeshak .. 


Daily Urdu Iltifag 
Daily Zamindar .. 
Desh 


Darpan ee ee ee 


Natly. 
Dally, 
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Stations. Title infull, Day of going to Press. 
























f Haq es ae es ee Frid ays. 
| | Kegari : sa ee oe | Daily, except Sundays. 
| Muslim Outlook .. .. .. | Daly. 
Paigham-j-Sulab .. Ks .. | Sundays and Wednesdays, 
|| Penth  .. - : Daily except Surdays. 
Pratap a ae ; .e | Daily, 
Rajput Gazette .. Z .. | lst, iets 16th and 24th of every 
month. 
Lahore<~co ntd, rad ae Company, pees 
Scientific World .. me .. | Monthly. 
| Siyasat 7 “ . | Duly, except Sundays. 
| | Sudarshan .. ee ~. | Mondays. 
| , Sundav ‘Limes } . | snr days 
| | The People . | saturdays. 
Tribune ide eos except Sundays, 
( N. W. Railway Union Gaz tte ek lah 
| Watan ee se Thane ays. 
| Khairkhah “é ee .. | Saturdays, 
Larkana 
| Larkana Gazette .. a .. | Fridays. 
Advocate ie - .. | Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Anand Pe i .. | Thursdays. 
Associated Presa : igere 
| | Daily Hamdam ., Pe .» | Daily. 
|| Waqiqat .. oa P .- | Daly 
| | Hindusthan: . . | Bi-weekly 
| | Indian Daily Telegraph . sh .» | Daily. 
Lucknow Indian Witness .. es .. | Wednesdays. 
1 Kankab-{-Hind .. es .. | Wednesdays. 
| | Lucknow ‘limes .. w. | Dail. 
| Musiim Gazette .. .- | Tuesdays. 
; | Oudh Akhbar a .. | Daily, except Sundays. 
| | Patriot ; we | Byery Saturdays 
| | Provincial Publicity Omecr* us esas 
(| The Huque.. ve Daily. 
Lyallpur Daily Commercial News .. .» | Daily. 
Daily Market Report Nyaily. 
Al-Mazmun ; a .. | On the first of every morth, 
Andhra Patrika ., ms .- | Eucsdays. 
Angio-Indian a A .. | Thursdays. 
Associated Press ., a ie bees 
Azadhind .. < ie .. | Daily. 
on : .. | Wednesdays. 
Christian Patriot .. ais .. | Saturdays. 
Daily Express... 1) | pally, except Sunday and MN 
Madras day MOrnings. 


Desabaktan 
Jnana Jothi 
Hindu : ‘ 
Indian Rallway J ournal re 
Janaratthamani .. 
Jarida-i-Rozgar .. 
Justice Ss or - 
Law Times se 
Madras Mail ae 


Daily. 


Dally. 

15th of every month, 
Weekdays. 
Satnrdays. 

Dally 


{ 
{ 
| 
i 
| Gatholle Leader 
{ 
| 
| 
| Saturdays. 


“ 


Stationa, 


Madrag—conia, 


Madura... 
Mandalay .. 


Margao (Goa) 


Mattancheri 
Mecrut oe 
Mhow ne 


Mirpurkhbas.. 
Mirpur City 
Moulmein .. 





Mount Road, M adras 


Mussoorie 
Muttra Sx 
Muvattupuzha 
Mu/affarnag ir 
Mymensingn 
My sore 


Nagercoil .. 


Nagpur <% 


Naini Tal .. 
Na-jh 
Naushahry . 


Nova Goa .. 


Ootacamund 





19 


eo 
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en ie ee 


| Titlein full. 


— ~ 


Nyayadipika ee wie 
New India 25 ie 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, las 


Muhammadan is 

| Mukhbir {-Deccan .. 

4 

Shamshul Akhbar ee 
Swadesa Mitran .. a 
Swarajya., ‘0 
do-day 

«+» South Indlan Mal! as 
-- Upper Burma Gazette ., 


ATerra ., is os 
Noticias ie ee 
Ultramar éa ei 


»> Chakravarthl és i 
¢ Roznama Qaum .. ea 
ee Satyarth Patrika ee as 


- Muirpurkhas Gazctte ie 


Khichri Samachar - 
- Moulmein Advertiser ae 
« Hindu we es si 


- Mussoorie Times .,. a 
-» Jain Gazette wie a 
ee| Kerala Dheepiha ., 
Weekly Sewik des 
«> Charu Mjnir ea = 


Sadhvi ; 
sainpidabliy ud Ai 4 
Wealth o1 Mvaor 
Travancore limes 


( Desha Sewak ave a 
| Hitavada , ai 

Miharashtra ac 
| Khabbar, ae a 
| 

Matwadl .. 

Pranavir 

Sama) Sewak Ae 

Sankalpa .. ee oe 

Sankalpa Mahal .. os 
| swatvnotrva ‘ oe 
{| Young Patriot .. aa 
L 
.»' Naini Tal oe or 
.. Loksatta .. ai 

Shakti ie : 
f Diario de Nojte .. ee 
] Heraldo is ea 
< 

O’Debate re eis 

O’Heraldo = ‘% 


6 


os 


. 
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Day of going to Press. 


| Mondays and Thursdays, 
Wednesdays. 
Daily, 
Daily. 


Mondays. 
Daily, 
Diily 
Daily. 


— 


Mondays. 
Darly. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mondays. 
Mondays and Frijays, 


| 
Saturdays, 
Dass 
Thursdays, 


Wednesdays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily 

Daily, except Sundays, 


Thursdays. 
Mondays. 
S iturdays. 
Weekly 
Tuesdays. 


Thursdays, 

Da ly, exec pt sundays, 
Do 

Tuesdays. 


Mondays. 

W adnesdays 
Tucslays 
Dail. 


Tuesdays 

Mondays and Thursdays, 
Mondays. 

Daly. 


rridaya. 
Daily, execpt Wondays. 
Sundays. 


Wednesdays. 
saturdass. 
| Monday». 


Daily. 
Dally, except Mondays, 


Mondays. 
Daily, except 
holidays. 


Sundays and 


(| Bere of India Observer and Nil- | Daily issue, except Sundays; 


News. 








Wedn sdays, 


Fe ecaiamnemanenmmned 
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Stations. | Titiein fol. | Day of going to Press. 
Oral ee ee ae Utash oe eo ee oes 2 hardays. 
Pandbarpur ‘6 --| Pandhan Mitra .. ae .» | Sundays. 
Pangsa ee .' Kangal ee ds ie .. | Fridays. 
Panjim, Goa a ..| O’Crente ay s . Saturdays. 
Parur ae oe --| Uttara Thataka .. se -. | Saturdays, 
(| Behar ideas es as ‘ =o he 
Patna ee ee } Express &é ea -. | Daily. 
Searchlight ee ae e Saturdays. 
Pen e+ ee o+|KolabaSamachar.. ..  «-| Fridays, 
| Deccan Herald... 7 .» | Dally. 
Dnyana Prakash .. a6 ~- | Dally, except Mondays, 
Poona | | Kesar ee. sas .. | Tuesdays. 
. ” | Lokasangraha .. ia «- | Daily. 
Mahbratta ~ .» | Sundays, 
| | Motee Sporting News -» | Dany. 
| WarCry .. Monthly, : 
Bats agrahec e er ae Bi-weekly. 
Foons City.. a i ! Servant of India . ae ~» | Weekly. 
' Alteza) ia -s aE ceely 
| Alhakam .. a is .- | Weekly. 
Alfafoog.. as <a .. | Weekly 
Quadian (via Batala) . Nur portal 
Review = Religions (in English. Month 
(in Urdu) . Monthly. 
| Baluchistan Gazette Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Quetia ws ve | Balithistan Herald Daily Bulle- Datly. 
tin. 
Quetta News War Bulletin a) Daily e 
Desabhimani <<. ia si err e 
Quilon ewe } Malayali v» =o we ~—Ssee | Wednesdays and Saturdays 
(| Kathiawar Oploion as ‘ | Bi-weekly, 
Rajkot ., os a) Kathiawar Times .. vs .. ; Wednesdays and Sundays, 
Lohana Hitechhu .. bis .. , Wednesdays. 
Rampur (Kathiawar) ..| Saurashtra aa se ~» ; Daily. 
Burma Sunday Times Sundays. 
Barma Fixchange Gazette and Daily. 
Daily Advertiser. 
Chinese Daily News ca ws sees 
Free Burma oe ee ~— ww j Daily. 
‘ew Burma - is .. | Tri-weekly. 
Rangoon .. ae New Light of Burma... .- | Daily, excopt Mondays, 
Rangoon Dajly News... .» | Thursdays. 
Rangoon Evening Post .. ~» | Week-days. 
Rangoon Gazette .. ae .. | Daily, except Mondays, 
Rangoon Times .. a .. | Dally, except Sundays, 
i Majl_ .. a .- | Saturdays, 
- Ks «+ | Daily, except Sundays. 
~ Bakool co = we Swe | Saturdays, 
Balvant 1s ne ges Tuesdays. 
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Stations, Title in fall. 
Daily Prem . a Pr 
Rawalpindi, e @8 { bears Bulletin . ee ee ee 
~ustipur.. re «.| Vigilant .. st $4 ‘ca 
ies 7 ee a Shubha Suchaka .. és < 
Satara City.. as .-| Prakash .. es os ve 
Hyderabad Balletin aa ee 
Secunderabad oe Notice Sheet - oe a 
Shabjahanpur .. .-| Sarpunch .. ae a = 
{ rae eta vs oe ee 
ApUr oe os armay ogi as ee 
one | Sholapur Samachar i ae 
(| Navajug .. ie ws aa 
Silchar 4. we \'Surma si. a wh es 
Shula os a ee} Sunday Jymes Simla Edition 
Sakkar ee ee €@ Sindhi ee ee ee ee 
Deshbandhu i i ae 
Deshi Mitra a2 oe : 
Deshudaya 
| Gojrat Mittra and Gujarat ‘Darpan 
Jain Mitra , 7 ee 
Sarat we ie Navayuga Weckly. a ~ 
Peoples’ Business: Gifts a ae 
Praja Pokar a G ive 
Samachar ee o6 ee 6 
Surat Akhbar ‘is sa as 
mate thy oe ee es nl lorie oe oe 
nneve ee e ae ae ee 
J richinopoly : ..| Wednesday Review 
J rchor ry) ee ea Lokaprakasam o@ ee ee 
litupur =... és ee 
Kerala Kahalam ,. oe ei 
Tyruvalla .. AE KeralaTaraha .. 9 «oe 
f | Bharata Kesar] .. ais Pr 
» | Samadars! ., ig sé ae 
Trivandrum oe 004 Travancore Press Service ee 
Trivandrom Daily Nows.. ee 
Western Star es ae se 
Udipi re oe ..| Satyagrahl.. ee 
Vizagapatam a6 ee Andhra Advocate. . oe ee 
Modavritta cs oe ‘is 
Wal oo ee Lt eecep EE ae - 
(| Maharashtra Dharma ‘ 
Wardha .. ++ || Rajasthan Kesatl,, 6. 
Yeotmal a8 es ee Lokamat ee es ee oe 


Day of going to Press, 





Dally. 
Saturdays, 
Daily. 


Saturdays. 
Fridays 
Wednesdays 


Dally, 
Daily. 


Daily, 


Sundays 
Thursdays 
Tuesdays 


Monthly, 
Sundays. 


Mondajs 
Saturdays, 


Dajly, except Sundays, 
Thursdays, 

esdays, 
Saturdays, 


Wednesdays. 


Wednesdara. 
Daily, except Mondav3. 
Sundays. 


Wednesdays, 
Monthly. 

Wednesday ¢, 
Mondays. 

Daily, aveut Sundays. 


Wednesdays. 
Wednesdaye. 


Bi-weekly. 
Pyeadai, Thursdays and Satur 
days. 


Dail e 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur. 
days. 

Thursdays, 

Frjdays. 


Mondays. 
Mondays. 
‘Tuesday 8, 
Saturdays. 
Thursday 9. 


8 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance in the historv 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Inperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 


The idea of a Central Banking establi-hment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a mmnute by Mr, James 
Wilson, when Einatce Member, in 1859, Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dichson, the well known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi 


This system continued with only minor 
; Modifications until 1920, During the war 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banksin order to assist the marey 
market. by 


The Imperial Bank —Under the Imperial! 
Bank of India Act (ALVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank fs entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with JIocal Boards at Calcutta, 


dency Banks. On various later occasions the! Bombay and Madras and such otuer places as 
matter was brought forward without result and {the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission , of the Governor-General !n Counc] may deter- 


on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913 


mine, The Central Board of Governors consists 


The present scheme which has come to fruition | of— 


was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselvcs as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and thc 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in India, 


The Presidency Banks —The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages 
Pnor to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issut, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of then business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876 In 182 the 
Banks were deprived of the ngat of note issut, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government As com 


(a) Managing Governors not exceeding 
two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by the C ntral Board, 

(b) the Presdents, Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Local Boards, 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 
officer nominated by the Governor- 
Gineral in Counul, and 

(d) not more than four non-officials, nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General in 
Council, 

Representatives of any new Jocal Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
jthe discretion of the Central Loard. 


The Controller of the Currency and the 


pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they ; Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
were given the use of the Government balances | attend the meotings of the (entral Board but 
and the management of the treasury work at!not t» vote under the agreement with 
the Presidency towns and at their branches !Gov rnment, The (;overnor-General in Council 


The old statutorv limitations on their business 18 entiti.d to issue instructions to the Bank 1n 


were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re 
vised and the paper currency business was re 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period wer, 
Texmposed. Put very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed Sy this Act prolubited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from Icnding 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
inortgage or on the security of immovable pro 
perty or upon promissory notes beanng less 


than two independent names or upon goods, 


unless the goods of the title to thein were deposit 
ed with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks, The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues wire 


drawn and the balances left at the disposal of with a percentage of cash to 


the Banks were strictly limited, 


respect of any matter which in Ing opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, end if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
mont as may be nominated by the Governor- 
ueneral in Council to be a Governor of the 
Cential Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Goverumente as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action phil 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General in Council Under 
, the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
| made for the increase of the capital of the Bank 
The capital of the three Presidtncy Banks con- 
sisted of 3% crores of rupees in shares of Ra 500 
each, fully subscribed ‘Lhe additional capital 
authorised was 7} crores in shares of Rs, *¢!! 
each, of which Rs, 125 has been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs. 11% 
crores, of which Rs, 5,62,50,000 has been 
paid up. The reserve fund of the Bank is 
| Rs, 4,77,50 000 and the balance sheet of 30th 
,Junc 1923 showed the Government Balance 
at Rs 22,62,81,052 Other Deposits at 
Rs 75,88,03,090 and (Cash Rs. $5,82,02,261 

liabilities of 





36 158, 


The Imperial 


Class of Business :—The Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in defining absolutely the class of business 
in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits for the firet time the constitution of a | 
London Office and tho borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business | 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash | 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act providcs for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1941 and is for a period of ten years | 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year’s notice, provides, inter alia, for the 
following important matters — 


(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India 1s to be 
eartied out by the Imperial Bank. 
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(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury 
Balances at Headquartera and at 
its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Reserve Treasury 
system, 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 
to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one in 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior te 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
estabhshed before 1868, 


(4) The management of the Public Debt 
will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration. 


THE DIRECTORATE, 


Managing Uovernors 


N. M 
Presidents, Vwe-Presidents and 
CALCUTTA— 
Sir Alexander Ro Vurray K{ 
BM t Idd Lay MLO, , 
C, Vi. Tallack, Ley, o BI 
BOMBAY— 
I’. C. Annesley, Esq. . as is a 
Sir Purshotumdis Phakurdis At CfE WB 
J oG Ridland, Fsq ; : 
MADRAS— 
T. M. Ross, Lsq. be 
Sir James Simpson, Kt, 
W. Lamb, Keg. 2 


Controller of Currency 


( BI 


ee 


e 


ae 


ee 


HW, Denniny, £ 


Sir Norcot Warren, K GIF. 


Murray, Esq 


Sceretarecs of the Local Boards, 


President. 
Vice-President. 
(Offg.) Secretary. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
(Offg.) Secretary. 


1 WTA. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
secretary 


i 
ee 
4 » 


sq ,I1.Cs, 


Nominated by Gorernment. 


The Hon'ble Sir Maneckji B. Dadabhoy, ork, Nagrur, 
The Hon'ble Sir Dinshaw D. Wacha, Kt.,3 P Bombty, 
bir Rajcndra Nath Vovkerjee K(.12 hOVO, Calculta. 
Sir Ganga Rain, Kt, C1 F., 440, Tahore 


MANAGER IN LONDON. 
Sir Sidney Sitwell, ht. 


BRANOHES, Amraoti. 
TocaL Urap OFFicns, Amritsar. 
Burra Bazaar, Calcutta. Asansol 
Calcutta, Clive Street, Calcutta. Bangalore, 
Park Street, Calcutta. Bareilly. 
Bombay, Byculla, Bombay. Basgein. 
Mand v1, Bombay Bellary, 
Madras, Sandhurst Road, l’ombiy, Berares, 
Mount Road, Madras. Berhampore (Ganjam). 
Abbottabad. Bezwadu, 
LONDON OFTIGE. Agra. Bhagalpur. ‘ 
Ahmedabad. Bhilsa (Sub-A gency), 
No. 6, Whittington Avenue, Ahmedabad City. Bhind (Sub-Agency). 
E. C. 3. Ahmednagar, Bhopal. 
Ajmer, Broach, 
Akola. Bulandshahr 
Akvab. Calicut, 
Aligarh. Cawnpore. 
Allahabad, cre i 
Alle e apra. 
ainbala: Chittagong. 


Ambala Cant. 
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Cocanada, 
Cochin, 
Oolmbatore, 
Oclombo 


Cuddalore 
Cuddapah 
Cuttack, 


Dacca. 
Dalhousie. 
Darbhanga 
Darjeeling 
Dehra Dun 
Dethi 
Dhanbad, 
Dhulia 
Dibrugarh, 
Ljlore 


Erode 

Ftawah 
Farrukhabad 
Feroszepore 
Fyzabad 

Gaya ° 
vodbra, 

Gogra 

Gorakhpur. 
Gujranwala 

Guna (Bub Agency ) 
Guatur 

Gwalior. 

Hathras 

Howrah 

Hubli 

Hyderabad (Decetn) 
Hyderabad (Sind) 
Indore 


Jaipur, 
Jalgaon 
Jalpaiguri 
Jamshedpur. 
Jhansi 


In Schedule 1 Part 1 of the Act, the various 
descriptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and fn Part 2 it is ex 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1 


sanctioned are — 


(1) Advancing money upon the security of — 


(a) Stocks, &c , in which a trustee is autho 
Yised by Act to {invest trust monies 


The Imperial Bank. 


Jharis. 

Jubbul pore 
Jullandur City 
Karachi 


Kasur 


Kumbakonam 
Lahore 


Larkana 
Lucknow 
Ladhian« 
Lyallpur, 
Madura 
Mandalay 
Mangalor¢ 
Masuli patam 
Meernt 

Mirza pore 
Mont ‘omer 
Moradabad 
Moulmt in 
Multan 
Murree 
Mussoories 
Muttra 
Muzaffarnagir 
Muzafiarpur 
Myingvan 
Mvymensingh, 
Nadiad 
Nagpur 
Naini Tal 
Nandyal 


Naralngunge 
Nasik 


Negapatam 
Nellore 

Nc wshera, 
Ootacamund 





Parbhani (Sub-Agency), 
Patna 


Peshawar, 
poueuet City (Sub-Agenty ) 
Da 


00 
Poona City. 
Purnea 
Qu tta 
Rajahmundry 
ahmundry, 
Rajkot 
Rangoon 
Rangpur 
Rawalpind] 
Saharanpur 
Salem 


Sargodha 

Secunderabad (Sub Agancs )} 
Serajgunge 

Shivpun (Sub Agency) 
Sholapur 

Sialkot 

Simla 

Srinagar (Kashmir) 

Sukkur 


Surat 

Surat City 
rellicherry 
Thana 
Iinnevelly 
Tirupur 
Tnchinopoly 
Trivandrum 
Tuticorin 
Ujjain 
Vellore 
Viramgaum 
Vizagapatam 
Vizianagram 
Wardha 
Yeotmal 


(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern 
ment, advancing money to Courta of Wards 
upon security of estates In their charge 

(8) Drawing, accepting, discounting buying 
and selling bilis of exchange and other negotiable 


securitics payable in India and Ceylon and sub 
Bnefly stated, the main classes of business | ject to the directions of the Governor General in 
Council, the discounting buying and selling of 


(b) Securities issued by State alded Rall 


.| . (5) Makin 
ways, notified by the Governor onedit payable in India and Ceylon 


General in Council] 


(c) Debentures, or other securities Issued 
under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board 


(zd) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 


bills of exchange he outside India for 
and from or to such 


(4) Investing the Banks’ funds In the secu 
ritkea referred to in (1) a, 0, ¢ 


Bank Post Bills and Letters of 


ks as may be approve ed 


(8) Buying and selling gold and silver. 
(7) Receiving deposits 


(8) Receiving securities for safe custody 


(9) Selling euch properties as may come Into 


deposited with, or asalgned to the Bank | the Bank’s posseasion fn satisfaction of claims 


(e) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro 
Notes. 


Fuf! id s 
v) Companies 

immoveable 

title relating 


is one of those specified in a, b, c, d and, | tor 


hares and debentures of 
with Himited Mability or | "P cstates 
rty or documents of 


fv) Transacting agency business on com 
on 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for windin, 
(12) Drawing bills of exchange and greating 


as collateral | jetters of credit payable out of India for the use 
security where the original security of principles in connection with (11) and also 


if authorised by the Central Board, ine | needs, 


vate constituents for bona fide persone 


The Imperial Bank. 


(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, &c., bills of exchange payable out of Indis 
at apy usance not exceeding six months. 

(14) Borrowing money tn India. 

(15) Borrowing money in England upon ee- 
curity of asscts of the Bank, but not otherwise. 


The principal restrictions placed on the butt. 
neas of the Bankin Part 2 are as follows — 
(1) It shal! not make any ioan oradvance — 
(2) For a longer period than six months’ 


(6) upon the security of stock or shares of 
the Bank ; 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 80th J une 1925 Was a3 follows :— 


° aa aes 
11,25,00,000 


LIABILITIFS. a. D | 
Subscribed Capital 0 0 








Capital Paid up.. 5,62,50,000 0 0, 
Reserve .. a 4,77,50,000 0 0, 
Public Deposits . «. 22,52,81,052 8 § 
Other Deposits .. os 79,%,9 5,099 0 3 
Loans against Securities 

percontra.. ee Bist he 
Loans from the Gcvern- 

ment of India under 

Secuon 20 of the 

Paper Currency Act, 

against Inland Bills | 

discounted and pur- 

Chased per contra ., oe | 
Contingent Liabilities .. eecee 
Sundries.. ww, 67,24118 15 7! 

Rupees .. 1,09,49,03300 8 3 


' Sheet includes.— 
_ D& 1,250,093 367 


Advances jn London £ 1,183,$93-17.8 ; 
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(¢) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immoveabie pro- 
perty or documents of titJe thereof. 


(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 


(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
On perscnal security given, unless euch dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities ot at teast two persons or firms 
unconnected with each other in general part- 
nership. 








ee 


ASSETS. Ra. a. Pp. 
Government Securities . . 12,91,07,5388 14 11 
Other authorized Secu- 

rities under the Act .. 1,22,09,828 10 0 

ans... Pe 17,33,75,317 @ 8 
Cash Credits  ., ae 31,65,60,426 L 8 
Inland Buls discounted 

and purchased. ne 5,73,21,791 2 6 
Foreign Bills discounted 

and purchased Me 1,£6,79,030 12 9 
Bullion .. ia Toe 
Dead Stock a oe 2,74,03,857 6 4 
Liability of Constituents 

for Contingent Liabi- 

lities per contra : save 
Sundries .. 47,61,000 8 6 


Balances with other 








Banks .. ae ; 29,92,212 11 3 
73,66,11,048 9 6 

Cash ss a - 35,82,92,251 14 9 
Rupees _z+ _109,49,03,300 8 3 


Cash and 


‘Balances at other Banks in London £ 226,447-0-4, 


Government Deposits. 
The following statement shows the Government deposits with cach Banh at various 


periods during the last 40 years or so :— 


In Lakhs of rupees, 




















} 
Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank 
~ of of of cer —_ of of of Total, 
Bengal. Bombay, Madras. | Bengal. Bombay. Madras. 
e t 
oo ~ 7 7 | 
34 June 
1831 .. 280 61 53s 344 1913 J 247 16? 68 | 462 
1886 ., = 320 2 39-450 | «1914. .., += 200 197 93 | 580 
189} .. 332 97 63 «6 482—é<“‘z90S+~=C«dCW!SO288 187 102 | 652 
1896, 925 | 38 57 370 1916. 836 263 115 714 
1901 ., 0 s-.187. ' ~~ 90 63 340 1917 ..| 1838 716 209 | 2263 
1906 .. 186 | 88 46 325 1918 ., 664 5490213 | 1426 
1911 ,, «198 129 77 404 1919 ,, 346 298 142 , 786 
1912, 5, 0 155 | 4 0 1920 ..| 801 668 170 | 1684 
26 Janus 
| | 1921. oe 364 206 138 | 708 
aera papier 
IMPERIAL BANE. 
80th June 1921 os ae ee oe ea ee es es care 

e 1922 e a4 os ae ae ae =¢ a 1.256 

oF 1928 ee es ee ee ee ee *e »” 2908 

Ie eee SUD 


1925 es ae 


F ] 
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—s a ee 


Government Deposits. 


The proportione which Government deposits have borne from ttme to time to the total Capita: 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below — 








In Lakhs of Rupees, 
Proportion of 
3 4 
= 1 2 Government 
Government Other 
Capital. Reserve. dc posts depots Aa ara : 
3ist December, | 
1896 os oe 350 158 299 1292 14°2 per cenf, 
1901 ee ee 360 213 340 1463 14°3) a, 
1906 oe ae 860 279 307 2745 8°3 og 
1907 ee oe 360 204 335 2811 8°8 ,, 
1908 ee oe 360 309 325 2861 8°4. 
1909 ig ee 360 318 307 8265 478” Se 
1910 as 6 360 331 339 8234 97 4, 
1911 ee ae 360 340 438 3419 Ss =, 
1912 ae oe 376 361 426 3578 90 4, 
1913 i: is 875 370 687 3644 ws 
1914 we as 375 386 561 4002 10°5 ly, 
1916 es e 375 369 487 3860 U°D os 
1916 se : 375 35 520 4474) 90 
1917 fe af 375 363 771 6"71 3) OC, 
1918 wa re 375 340 864 5097 129 = ~=,, 
1919 aes ae 375 355 772 7226 8°84, 
1920 375 375 901 7725 06 ,, 
30th June (Imperial 

Bank ) 

1991 547 971 9220 | 7016 218 y 
1922 oe 562 411 1672 6336 18 6 S,, 
1923 ; ‘ 562 43> 1256 7047 1B 44 
1924 es : 562 457 2208 7662 202 ,, 
1925 ‘is - 562 477 $252 788 20 7 


% 


Recent Progress. 
The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalgs 
mation into the Imperial Bank — 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 
BANK OF BENGAL. 


— ee —- Ee mote a ~—we ole 





448 2934 1482 773 1? 9 
584 2392 804 779 17 % 

864 17 ” 
434 3308 1221 910 19} ” 


pen gear we” 


Includes Bs 63 lakhs ag a roserve for depreciation of investments, 


S 

t Py] #8 as 9 7 
* 

rd ; 


* 25 TF) ” 


Govt Other | 
Cash Invest- Dividend 
id Capital Reserve Be pas ° ments for year. 
31st December, 
1895 oe ne 200 68 184 877 422 132 10 per cent. 
1900 es <s 200 103 155 | §82 243 136 11 HH 
1905 : eu 200 140 167 1204 396 181 12 Hi 
1906 oe ‘ 200 150 160 | 1505 528 149 12 * 
1907 ‘a 200 157 187 1573 460 279 12 He 
1908 én 200 165 178 1575 507 849 18 ” 
1909 ae = 20070 | 388 | 1760 | 615 | 411 44 
1910 ar ‘ 200 175 | 198 1609 514 368 14 ¢ 
111 Sf "| goo =. 80 |) 870 -| «1677 | = 729 821 “4, 
1012 ww Sw, S200 |ss85 ss 284Ssd17Ms| «88H | 810 sds 
1913 ‘ 200 191 301 1824 840 319 14 as 
1915 av * 200 6204 265 1978 785 793 16 os 
1916 co | 200 | #913 | 274 2143 772 768 16s 


200 | +210 









































The Exchange Banks. BE 
BANE OF BOMBAY, 
| | Govt. | Other | 7. 
— Capital.'Reserve. depo- | depo- | Cash. Invest. Dividend 
[ce ) ia ag | | ments, for year, 
1895 ww tis 100 bl | 76 358 228 105 11 per cent. 
1000 = gg Sa] «100 70 87 432 129 89 | WP, 
1005 .. ../ 100 87 92 676 259 158 12 4, 
19006 = gw Siw! Ss 92 101 832 354 177 | 12, 
19007 wg ad 100 96 112s 821 824 164 3, 
108 .. 100 101 94 832 377 149 3, 
1909 3. 1 100 103 120 1085 415 163 is, 
1910 .. ../ 100 105 1652 1053 436 149 4, 
1911 way 100 106 107-1104 463 208 4, 
1912 ww ws 00 106 117-1124 315 210 144, 
913 3... y 100 106 200 1015 447 232 4, 
19914 ww Sw s«100 110 183 1081 646 | 202 by 
1915 = gg Swe] 100 100 136 1079 «= 428 276 6b, 
1916 s,s} 100 90 142 1367 «2©667 | S12 | 15 
1917 wn 100 92 285 2817 1398 744 | 17k 55 
i918 ti. | 100 | 101 177 «:17492—SssB4Q_| S888 18h ,, 
1919 - * 100 | 110 242 , 2756 998 915 | i194 ,, 
1920 ..  .. 100 120 349 ' 2748 | 876 298 | 22 ~~ ,, 
BANE OF MADRAS. 
1895 .. . 60 16 45 278 144 45 10 per cent. 
1900... we ~Ss«8 22 35 260 82 67 go 
1905 .. .. 60 30 41 344 140 71 10 
1906 .. .. 60 32 54 355 151 81 10, 
19007 4. .. ~—-60 36 85 416 162 84 1 | 
1908 3... ~~ 60 40 52 447 153 84 ll. 
1009 .. .. 60 44 49 600 141 79 12 
1910 oe es 60 48 72 567 184 85 12 Pe 
i911... gg Ss«iO 62 69 625 165 104 2 4, 
1912 ww tC 70 75 743 196 113 2 |. 
1913. ow.) OB 73 36 805 219 17 2 
1914 4... 5 76 91, 761 267 134 12 
1915 ..  .. 75 65 88 803 256 184 2 4, 
1916 oo. 75 55 104 960 } 286 161 12; 
1917. r0 87-1020 496 94 2 | 
1918 ». of. 5 50 102 954 271 139 12 
i919 ww (‘i‘ S;S 75 45 104-1915 436 175 2 » 
1920 Be 2 75 45 118 1079 505 211 18 ‘s 
IMPERI4I LANE. 
30th June. 
1921.. 547 871 22,20 70,16 34,84 16,52 16 per cent. 
1922.. 5862 411 16,72 63,36 33,95 900 16 ~«,, 
1993.. B62 436 12,56 70,47 29,18 9295 16 ,, 
1924.. 862 457 2208 7662 2195 1175 1 ,, 
1096.. 662 477 2232 7358 35.82 1413 16 ? 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
In India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
Contment, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally thelr business was confined 
almost exclusively to the Gnancing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while contaunuing to finance this 


part of India’s trade, bave also taken an active | 


part in the financing of the internal portivn also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 
At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
oo an nas alnodt pale Fats Da money 
TTOWwe Ww y in on— 
the home edfiices of fe Books attracting de 


posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the Englsh Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it 18 posalble 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
No information 13 available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the agreegate 
within recent years, 
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TOTAL DEPOSITS OF ALL EXOHANGE BANKS 
BECURED IN INDIA, 


In Lakhs of Rupees, 


1895 oe ae oe 1030 
1900 ee ve ee 1050 
1905 ee oe ee 1704 
1910 ee ee oe 2479 
1911 ee oe oe 2816 
1912 oe oe ee 2953 
1913 oe es ee 3103 
1914 ee oe ee 3014 
1915 oe ee oe 3354 
1916 ee ee oe 3803 
1917 ee ee ee 5337 
1918 es oe ee 6185 
1919 oe an ee 7435 
1920 ee we es 7480 
1921 ee ee ee 7619 | 
1922 ee ee ee 7838 | 
1923 es oe ee 6814 | 


| 
Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


Turning now to the question of the invest- 

ent of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- , 
UUCLHD ASIN, vie vw a Kicay GaucUL UYLIBAS UO ul 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 


The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
patt by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ sharein the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity anc in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
ety the export business that the Indian 

ranches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in Indja and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
clreumstances require to utilise a very large 

roportion of their resources in carrying through 
he business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com-' 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 


information can be secured as to the extent | 
- ea in the a be of of the 

gures appeacing in eld here of one 
Slat December 1924 of 
5 of the business of 


to which rediscountin 
on but the following 
balance sheets da 

the undernoted Banks will give some idea of this 





The Exchange Banks. 


LIABILITY ON BILLS OF EXOHANGE RE-DIS- 
COUNTED AND STILL CURRERT. 


Uuartered Bank OF india, AUSTTauA 11,40U,UVU 
and China. 


Eastern Bank, Ld. ee ee es 1,081,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 10,861,000 
Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of Jndia, Ld. «. 38,991,000 

National Bank of India, Ld... -- 6,179,000 


P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ld... 15,462,000 
49,040,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
india form a very large proportion of the whole, 


The bills agairst exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be “ clean’’ 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the frst possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. Jt 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
a9 at times it sults the Banks to hold up the 
hills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
Aanannunt esate white an Aannaaainna aolun tho Rankla 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 


The Banks place themselves in funds in Indla 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal :— 


(1) Proceeds of import bills as they matyre. 


(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers eg dates in London and elsewhere 
out, of Indla. 


(3) Purchase of Counc} Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers fs Gag in India from 
the Secretary of State. 


(4) Importe of bar gold and silver bullion. 


(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia, 


The remaining business transacted by the 
Banke in India is of the usual natuy and need 
not be given in detall. 


An interesting event in 
is the recent entry in th: 
Englilsh “Big Five- 
This has been brought about by the acquisition 
x & Co., by Lloyds Bank. 


Ind@an Bankiog 
Banking 


at 
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The following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 
business in India as at 3ist December 1924 :-— 


In Thousands of &. 


tansy: See eS ee ee _ — 


Cash and 





Name. ‘apital. Reserve, | Deposits. Investments, 
{ 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia & 3,000 4,000 42,059 12,824 
China, Ltd. 
Comptoir National D’ Escompte de Paris 10,000 2,970 168,150 180,783 
Eastern Bank, Ld. a“ es 1,000 840 5,479 §,237 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpn. 2,312 7,448 60,480 21,482 
Imperial Bank of Persia ° 650 420 3,916 4,374 
International Banking Corpn. 1,000 1,744 . 16,534 4,212 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. a 14,372 10,000 339,989 140,416 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 1,050 1,800 12,158 8,081 
National Bank of India, Id. ., Ji 2 000 2,760 82,548 18,205 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. ., aa 10,000 8,050 60,116 40,388 
Sumitomo Bank, Itd. .. 5,000 2,100 40,892 19,185 
Bank of Taiwan, Lid. .. 5,250 1,418 26,700 13,020 
P, & O.Banking Corpn , Ltd. 2,594 160 9,419 3,684 
Netherlands Trading Society 6,666 3,699 32,858 14,964 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino 6,666 8,444 71,180 54,040 





JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of | The first important fallare to take place was 
this description operating in India, and such as’ that of the People's Bank of India and the losa 
were then i existence were of comparatively | of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
small importance and had their business con-! resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid | the principal being tbat of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Bank, which has Bank, 
ae eng haat pee erred Since those events of ten Yyrars ago 
and set ine with the ateblighinent of the Bank ' confidence has becn largely restored. But in 
x ee. the rans Specie ane mn ra April 1928 he even seat of ih eee 

fter me there was a perfect stream ed pavment and is now in Voluntary liquidation, 
of new flotations, and although ny ofthe new ihe effect of the failure of thia old established 
Companies confined themselver to legitimate | Bank might have been disastrous bat for the 
banking business, on the other hand a very large' prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
number engaged in other businesses in addition | dcalt with the situation im close association 
*rder Beaks coahe peey great’ stevice during’ Denk undortock to pay the depositors of tie 
the firat few years of thelr existence, but if Alliance Bank 50 per cent. of the amounts due 
was generally suspected in well informed circles | tothem. A panic was averted and a critical 
sae the Atco a meny at Spans — period was passed through with little difficulty. 
ofa v¥ ve and unsafe character an 
it wie 6 wacln af no great surprise to many! During 1928 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
peo le when it became known that some of the | was established im 1918, was merged in the 

anks were in difficulties. Central Bank of India. 


* The fullowing shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest: available ance Shecta .— 


In Lalks of Rupees. 
Name. Capital. Rezerve. Deposits. Siaporbes 
Allahabad Bank, Ld., affillated to P. & $5 44 917 429 
0. Banking Co tion, Ld. 
Bank of Barod ‘ os ie 30 20 482 204 
Bank of India, Ld, e Bs 100 76 999 425 
The Bank of Morvi, Ld. ach 65 ee 14 4 
Bank of Mysore, Ld. ‘a xs 20 11 143 66 
Central Bank of Indla, Ld. 168 100 1,482 970 
Karachi , Lad. ar 2 1 $2 16 
Oudh & Commercial Bank, Ld. 5 2 4 t 
Punjab National Bank, Ld. 30 20 675 244 
Union Bank of India, Ld. .. 59 eeee 36 53 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 


1907 
The following figures appearing in the cea 1908 
of the Director-General of Statustics shew the | 1909 
growth of the Capita], Reserve and Deposits | 1910 
of the pnncipal Joint ‘Stock Banks registered | 1911 


ln India .— 1912 
In Lakhs of rupees, 1913 

Capuat, Reserve. Deposvis. | sais 

1875 oe 14 2 27 =: 1917 
1880... 18 8 63 | 1918 
1885 wn 18 5 94 1919 
1880 “ 83 17 270 =| 1920 
1895 ee 63 - 31 566 | 1921 
1900 a 82 45 807 1922 
1806 ee 183 56 1155 =| 1923 


London Agents of Banks in India. 


Capual, Reserve, Deposits, 
229 63 1400 
239 69 1626 
266 87 2049 
275 100 2565 
285 126 2520 
291 134 2725 
231 132 2259 
251 141 1710 
281 156 1787 
287 178 2471 
308 162 3117 
436 165 4059 
539 224 5899 
837 255 7114 
938 800 7689 
802 261 61683 

2384 4442 


LONDON ee AGENTS OR CORRISPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank. 


Imperial Bank of India .. ‘ 


Other Banks & K sneee Firms. 


Allahabad Bank és ei 


Bank of Morvi... me 


Central Bank of India... - 
Grindlay &€00 .. a es 


Karnoan! {adustrial Bank 
King’s Branch (Calcutta) 

( Bombay) 
Panjab National Bank .. 


Simla Banking & Industrial Qo 


Thomas Cook & Son ‘es 

Union Bankof India 
Exchange Banks. 

American Express Co , (Inc ) 


Banco Nacional Ultramarino 
Bank of Taiwan 


| 
| 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 


and China 
sa cad National a’ Escompte 
e P 4 e@ 0 
Fastern Ban 


Bongo Shangha! ‘Banking 


Imperial Bank of Persia .. 


se 


International Banking ial tale 


tion 
Lioyds Bank 
Ditto (Cox’ 8 Branch) 
Mereantile Bank of India 
National Bank of India . 
Nedertandsche 


Hendel- M a8 te 


amare. 
Nederian che Indische Handels- 


P. & O. Banking Corporation .. 


Sumitom 


o Bank a6 6 os 


Yokohama Specie Bank .. “ 


a ee 


London Office—Agente or 


Correspondents 


London Office 


Nationa] Provincial Bank 
P.&O Bankins Corpn .. 


Lloyds Bank es ; 
Loudon Office ; 


Barclays Bank 
Lloyds Bank ‘ 


Midland Bank 6 
Ditto 

London Office af 

' Westminster Bank 

London Office in 


Ditto 
Ditto 24 


Ditto cis oss 
Ditso 

Ditto ; 

ie | |OU C 


Ditto ‘ : 
Ditto ata ae 
Ditto , : 
Ditto 

Ditto ; 


National Provinelal Bank 
London Representative 


London Office ae % 
Ditto #6 a¢ 


Ditto. oy ee 


ee et ee 


Address. 


-.; 5, Whittington Avenue 
| "EGS : 
15, Bishopszate, E CO. 2 
| 122 Leadeohall Stret, L, 
; 71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
a Be Parliament Street 
| 168, Be csuuenaentcl: EC 3, 
| 71, , Lombard Street E C. 
oe | 5, Threadneedle Street, 
EO, 2 
iiss 
' Ludgate Olreus, E C. 4 
. ; Bartholome w Lane, EC 2. 
: ce a Lombard Strect, LE. 
( 


3 
9, Bisbopazate, E C 2 
.. | Grecham House, 


38, Bishopagate, E. C, 2. 
8-13, King William BStrcet 
1 | 4, Crosby 8q,E.03 —~ 
0, Grace Church St, EC.3 
63 36 hing William Strect, 
Lt 4 
36, Bishopsgate, ZO 2. 
71, Lombard Street, LC.8. 


tto 
| 15, Grace Church St , E 0.3. 
: | 26; Bishopsgate, E, 0. 2. 


15, Bishopsgate, 4B. 0. 2. 
27, Old Broad Street, 
122 "Leadenhall 5t., 2.0.8. 


.. | 67, Bishopsgate, 2.0, . 
al Te r, Buhopsgate, E. O, 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


will continue to thrive for some very consider- Banks tor discount andes rete, acs ement 
able time to come ihe use ofthe word and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
Shroff” fs usually associated with a person extent determmed in each case by the standing 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- of the shroff and the strength of the drawer?. 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the ‘Lhe extent to which any one shroff may grant 
ple known as “shroffs’’ in banking circles, accommodation in the bazaar 18 therefore 
ag there is no doubt that the latter are of very dependent on two factors, mz, (1) the limit 
real service to the busmess community and of which he himself may think it advisable to 
very great assistance to Banksin India Under place on bis transactions, and (2) the extent to 
present conditions the Barks in India can never | which the Banks are prepared to discount bulla 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close bearmg his endorsement The shroffs keep in 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- very close touch with all the traders to whom 


waren de Tein 6a aman htn bln 660 meant o« 


that the shroff proves of such great service engage a 

In this capacity also he brings a very con- 

siderable volume of busmess within the scope The rates cha ged by the shroffs are usually 
of the Presidency Banks Act and enables the based on the rates at which they in turn can 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation discount the bills with the Banks and eces« 
which, Witt oit hus assistance, the banks would sanly vary according to the standing of the bor- 
not be permitttd to give ‘Lhe shroffs position | rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
us an intermediary between the trading com- rally speaking, however, a charge of two anna® 
munity and the Banks usually amse: In some- per cent pcr mensem abovethe Bank’s rate of 
thing after the follonmg manner <A shop- discount, or 14 °/, is a fair average rate charged 
heeper in the bazaar, with limited mcans of his in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he jin Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
still requires say Re 25 000 to stock his shop <cale due in a great measure to the fact that 
suitably He thereupon approaches the shroff, | the competition among the shroffs for business 
and the Jatter after verv careful inquiries as to ' 1s not so heen in these places as it is in Bombay 


the ying ee By DOM nen rants Wie, Senoihe. os rsighiete wid engage in the class of business 


modation, if he is satisfied that the busmess is 
safe The business, as a rule, 1s arranged through 
& hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the lattcr may probably approach about ten 
shroffg and secure accommodation from them 
to the eatent of Rs 2500 eaci A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invanably taken by the ehroffs 1p 
respect of such advances. 


A stage is reached however when the demands , 


on the shroffs are greatcr than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it 18 at this 


above described arc principally Marwanes and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the moat 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carned on by “‘ Moonims” who have 
very wide powers 


It 1s not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in exe 
change business throughou* India, but there 18 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerat le 
extent, 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly erch Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rat, and the rates were not uniform, 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the 
whole of India, The rate fixed represents the 
rate charged by the Banks on demand /oans 
against Government securities only and advances 
on other securities or discounts are granted as 


The following statement shows the average 
( onstituted ‘= 


a rale at a slightly higher rate Ordinarily 
such advances or discounts are granted at from 
one half to one per cent over the official rate , 
but this does not always apply and in the mons 
soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
nominal, 1t often happens that such accommoda- 
tion is granted at the official rate or even less. 


Bank Rate since the Imperial Bank was 








Year. | ist Half-year. | 2nd Hali-year Yearly average. 
192 34 e ae e 6°038 5°108 5°578 
1992 ate aia iu 7°182 4°510 6°821 
1923 : rs : 7°419 4°6 5°959 
ye : a. ae 8°05 6 315 6 682 
1025 ® ® 6 585 * ef aes 
Sanesamesege === umm emanate a a RAEI TCC TEC SE = 
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Clearing Houses. 


BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, : 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by far the most important. The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most ofthe Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial] Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
After all 


'on him negotiated by the latter. 


the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the g 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
iteelf that the totals of the debtor balances 

with the total] of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling B 
during tne course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the craditor Banka. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below: 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In lakhs of Rupees. 


—... 


—_— Calcutta — Madras. 
t 
\ 


-_ — 





eee ee 


1338 








1991 ..  ..| Not | 6311 
available | 

1903 ee cm) e¢ | 4013 1295 
19038 ee ee oe J 8762 1464 
1904 .. yy 1586 
1905 .. vs] ws | 10827 1560 
1006 .. | iP 10012 1583 
1907 ..  ..' 23444 | 12645 1548 
1908 ..  ..) 21281 , 12585 1754 
1909 .. ..' 19778 | 14376 1948 
1910 .. ..] 22288 i 18652 2117 
3011 .. = ..} 26768 17605 2083 
1012 .. Siw! 28887 | 20831 1152 
1013... = w. | «88288 | 21890 2340 
1014 .. ..| 28082 | 17696 2127 
1016 .. ../ 32266 | 16462 1887 
1916 .. 4. 48017 24051 2495 
1917... «=o oe! «647198 «| | (88655 2339 
1918 .. ss ..| 74807 58862 2528 
1919 .. ws} O41 76260 8004 
1020 .. ..{ 188888 , 126358 7500 
1921 .. oe] 91672 89788 3847 
1922 .. 0.) 04426 86688 4279 
1028... =. | 89148 75015 4722 
te. 1 99eag 65250 5546 


— ww 


{ 


emer eh — Cope 


Rangoon, ' clone. Karachi Total, 
| 


| Not ie 178 8927 
available 
| a - 268 | 8576 
ee ee $40 10566 
— vo | BOE | 11893 
| ee - 824 12811 
i 4g: : 400 | 12895 
| “a of 530 | $7167 
aa , | 648 | 39263 
| Z ‘ | 702 | 36801 
| 4765 sf 705 | 40527 
[ =>. § § 99 ss 762 61612 
| 6048 a 1159 BS01E 
6198 4 1219 64781 
, 4080 ; 1315 B41bé 
| 4069 ‘ 1352 660.3( 
_ 4853 - 1508 8091! 
4966 iis 2028 gold 
6027 ug g420 | 18964: 
8887 ; 2966 | 18059. 
10779 - sizo | solid 
11876 - 3579 | 20076 
12220 9681 gonq | 21052 
11004 11940 464 19598 
11558 18134 19224 


TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c. 
Showing the amount for one or more days al the rates of 1 to 16 Rupees per Month of 81 Daye. 
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Life Insurance. 


There are no publications from which a 
complete statistical survey of the various 
branches of insurance work 19 India can be 
obtained, but the official ‘‘ Report on the work 
ing of Life Assurance Compaules dotng bux 
ness 10 Botish India,” published by the Gov- 
ernment of India, (1924 gives much information 
in regard to the Life Assurance Companies 
subject to the provisions of the Indian Lite 

ce Companies Act, 1912. 


The oldest of the Indian Companics were 
established in Madras about 90 years ago 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay W dows’ 
Pension Fund which were established about 
50 years ago life Assurance seem: not to 
have been started tn Bengal until much later, 
and it was not until 1906 that many Companics 
were established either in that Presidency or 
elsewhere in India The year 1919 was marked 
by the formation of several new companies, 
more particularly in Bombay 


In his introductory note to the official pub 
Hcation already mentioned, Mr.H G W Melkle, 
Actuarv to the Government of India, dealing 
with the year 1924, says — 


Fic total amount cf pudup capital of the 
Jndiin compaumes wis meres ed bv ever 1! 
lakhs during the vou and is now a lithe oves 
oo lakhs cver 17 lakhs of whi hh has alre tds 
been expended in yrelimmaty ind orzaniz ation 
evpenses ete and 6 Tekhs ct the }alamee hes 
been carmirhed to mect defi its disclosed at 
the time of the utual valuations of assets 
and hahbilities 


The total sums assured remaumung in force 
at the end of the vear 1924 under ordinary 
hie assurau(c policies issued Py Indian com 
panies Ws 42 Crore The new sums wssured 
during the year were over 67 (rorcs Jhb new 
business 1s larger thin lu unmv previous yea 
aa i uearls four times us linge dd m 

1 


The average rate of annual premium )aj 
able under the poliggs ssued by Indian com 

nies 1s nearly +4 per cent of the sum assured 

le ene, yond ae rate deduced from the 
returns to the Sritish Board of frade 1s lower 
the difference being partl, due to the fut 
that endowment assurances constitute a larger 
proportion of the policies wsucd by Indian 
than by British companies 


Expenses —Jhe capene ratio of the come 
panies 48 4 whole shown, 1 distinct rise = J his 
js partly due to the large increase im the amount 
of new business transacted but many com- 
panies undoubtedly conduct their business 
at a rate of exyenditure Jugher than 3s pro- 
vided for in the premiums chirged and which, 
if not reduced, will eventually lead to mpol- 
| hye 3 
0 


Lhis 1 particularly the case with some | 
companies established afier 1910 In: 
the following table the expense ratio is stated | 


separitely for compames estiblished in India 
Tctore uid subscquent to 19805 


iy 


Ratio of expenscs to premium 
ome vi (umpinies ~ 


Yer to 
which the Of ove Oi not 
counts oP tabdishe] yc ars more 
relate porto standing thun > 
190> estullashe! = years’ 
ite! st anding 
190» 
191 13 it $9 4 14 6 
W14 17 3 415 72 4 
W1) 16 7 no 2 R73 
Vl6o 17 t 25 5 To 3 
LOL7 ive 2s b bt 2 
1O}s Is 2 41 2 7) 6 
A419 Abt 7 9 BL 
J42uU 28 Re» 70 7 
LOE jlo 337 UW 
1922 22 1 gb YO s4 9 
1923 2) 7 do 4 74 6 
124 22:7 39 6 73 3 


from an ¢exainimation of the expense ratios 
ot cach different compripy it is iuund that 
Uthoun~h a few or the old comnpanits have 
unde ably bizh expcnse ratios und a icw of 
those ost thlished since 190) hive comme ndably 
anil) ratios vat ats amanhy amongst the litte 
that the unde able high rites ue noticeable 

Of the companies estalli hed an the past 
twonts veirs mote than half are spending 
over 4> yor cent of their premium income 
In ths connection xt may be pomted out that 
m the Industrial Assurance Companies Bill 
which wis antraducad ano the british Hotne 
of Jords mn 1921) st was Lud down that it the 
totul expenditure joss cortuin undmtributed 
profits exccedcd 40 per cent of the premiums 
pud at weekly intervals and 29 per cent ot 
the other premiums paid in respect of indus- 
trial assurance business the Directors becane 
jountly ind sevcrilly halle to pay the excess 
to the company, and that i the expenditure 
exccedéd these hmuts iw any three consecutive 
years it would be i ground on which the Ins 
pector General could petition the court for 
the winding up of the company without pre 
judice, howcver to the habilty of the Direc- 
tors to make good the cxcess Although this 
provision was not adopted when fhe Lill wis 
nally passed intu law mu September 1923, 
it should receive the most serious considera 
ton of e\tiiangantl, managed comp unlt> 

Legislation -}o1 some time past. the 
Government of Indis were contemplating 
amendment of the cviwsting Indian law relating 
to insurance companies In uw Comprehensise 
Manner to cover other iurms of msurance aud 
among other tlings, gonctally tu extend their 
control over insurance companies working 1 
India. Aiter a provisional draft Bill was 
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prepared, information was received of the 
vppointmert by the Board of Trade of a De 
partmental Committee to enquire ind report 
what amendments ue desirable in the Laghsh 
Assurance Arf 1909 in ordt: to bring that 
Act into accotd with present diy requircments 
Although it wis considercd advisable to defer 
auction until the Government of India hid an 
opportunity of seeing the report of the exput 
Committee they on }eing informed that their 
draft BM will not Chush in prinay le with the 
recommend ations of the Departmental Com 
nuttee publishe] the bill in the Ga ate of 
India on the 20th June 192) The Tall after 
It Was Piven wide publicity through provi 
cial govermmants und administrations invitin, 
opinions thereon was cventuuly introduce l 
into the Central Degsliture on the 2oth of 
August 192) 0 AS soom ous the report ot thy 
Departmental Committee as ore enved and the 
eXammnifion of the severu! opinions which 
ane bem recenved are finshed othe Pall wall 
Je deterred cither to oy Jomt or Sclect Com 
mittee for further consideration tctore it ds 
cnacted into J aw 


Rates of Mortality Uy) tall now there 
las not Ecen uny uted ctlort on the y at ot 
the Tndiin comypints to prepare oa table ot 
mortihty applealle to the Indian dives assure i 
in ,tneral Of Course the Pinger «ump anes 
Hive their own exsperion ¢ thorauchly investi 
hited into Put the mmaonty of the Indiin 
Computes have not their individual oxy crien ¢ 
lirse enough to form the basis of a relnet le 
mort uity table and aoas posstbly de arable 
that vomeve be amade Ev the © smaller com 
panies in the dime tion ot vcumbine t  ttempt 
Palm, maidg to aw crtam the mortiity unla 

(he dhiss of Litt assurinee: Lusmicas trinsi ted 
Wy them = Dutin, the past veau the results of 
tl Javest, ttion into the mortality of innu 
Tints in Pritum was pullishet It related to 
the twenty ope veais trum 1900 to 1920 Lut 
Py caretully studyin. the improvement in the 
lites of mortality, of the annuitant, durin, 
that penod at was possible to tore ast the pro 
Diablo mortality of the future this wis tound 
to be much highter than the rite previcusty 
adopted by miuny companits A simalun unves 
ti, ition dato the mortality of dives ussure bin 
bittim im 1924 ind subsequent Veats ls now 
boing arranged dy the Institute and the 
Tugelts of Actuarics 


There as very ditth annuity business f in 
Sacted an India which will provide experience 
suit ible as the basis of 1 general annuity treble 
Wat tor lives assured in Indian compaimes the 
Moltality has lecn found to Pe approximates 
equal to the rites an the Hm (>) o1 Om (>) 
tables tor lives 6 or 7 years older = In the Post ul 
Jusurunce Scheme the mortality 1s much Its 
than this 


Jun the popwation ot India at as g¢neralls 
found that Parsis and Burmins cvpereme t 
Very light rate ot mortiuity In Madris it 
Ws lighter than in the Punjab which azaim oli 
hits a lighter rate than either bengil bombay 
Or the Umted Provinces. Lor Hindus the 
Tate ig lighter than tor Mohammad tn» m ben 
val and about equal m Madras but heavier 
1u Bombay, the United Provinces afd in the 


— - 


—=s 
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Punjib) =For females the rate of mortality 
is less than for male» in Madras and amongst 
Hindus in Bengal, Kombay and the T nited 
Provinces In the Punjab and amongst 
Mohimmedans in Beng, bombay and the 
leh Provinces the female mortality 15 the 
1€ iV 1er 


Actuarial Valuations —Oi the 53 exnt- 
Ing Indian companies 3% have submitted the 
results of utuiial valuation of their assets 
and liabilities, Ihe majority have undergone 
valuation more thim once aud iltogether 90 
Vilttation 1¢ports hive been submitted by the 
Comp tmes now ocriting the latest valua- 
tions dis Jos dot surplus in the case of 28 com- 
punes ind dehat im 9 compames In 4 ¢ises 
the deh it was covered by the paid up capital, 
thus provurz solvency Tut precluding the 
} \vinent of either bonus or dividend In the 
TemMunin, >» Cire at Fe ime ne essiry cither 
t> cull up more capital or t> alter the policy 
Contracts  Lhus only 1l> compinies out of a 
totiul af oo have net underwone anv uctuaal 
Viluatiom  Fowr ct these transit busimess 
Which 3s not reidy susceptible of actuarial 
Valuation id the zemauming LL hive not yet 
rewhet the stase of havins a valuation lhe 
Valtittion reports of companies Which have 
acue into liquidation are not mclulel in the 
thove numbel 


Provident Insurance Societies —The es 
scntiul difference tctween & Ite assurance 
comp anv ind ov. provident insurance suciets 
14 that the compiny is sulje t to the Tite Act 
md not te the Provident Insurance soceties 
Act wo ounter isurin cs piyalle ait desth or 
OM SUTVIVilide CL iby cle lite, i undertakes 
either to pay Stitis which in the azyresite 
ex. eed Rs 000 of tu re ulve premiums which 
wW the instesite ov ec l Ws 2). 1m ny one yeu 
where the pernod tor which the premims ase 
prvible ws not lamited cr wha h exceed Rs 20 
lltuccther where such poi iw limited If 
Isamiy hippen ip the Case ct & lividme society, 
the stim assured pay ible it death is not fivel 
but miyv in certain contingencies crxcceld Re 
0 the svgaety ws sube t to the Lite Act 
dhe tut of either the sum assurcl or the pre- 
miims ¢xcec Img those limits undcr ins ioi1m of 
msurince Other thin lite assurince duts not 
mike the soctty subject to the Lite 
Act 


Sinctcen Veus azo there woe vdout 1 200 
socictits in existence m Indiv of the provident 
Insurince Society type Now 3o only remain 
10 of which ire proprietus ind the rest mutual 
The total pud up capitul of the proprietiry 
sodietits Is Slightly over Ks 6000 The 
litust accounts received trom the »,ocreties 
indi ute that then total vwanual income 15 about 
3 lakhs and ther totu funds mount to about 
o$ lakhs = Lhirtecn of these sovieties either do 
ordinary life assurance business of worth on 
the dividing plan with a minimum zu irantee, 
one ly i Widows tund and another trinsacts 
sickness lnsurince business Lhese lo sovietie- 
could with adv intage undergo actuarial valu 
tlon ‘The remaining 16 societies either work 
on the dividing plan without any mimunum 
guarintee, or on the death call system and 
alg (onsequentl, not susceptible ot ictuarial 
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valuation. They, however, are mostly in a 
moribund state. Nine of the provident insu- 
rance societies transact other classes of busi- 
hess, mostly marriage insurance, in addition 


to life business. 
The names of mutual companies are printed in capitals. 


when es- | Presidency. | Bombay Presidency. 


Year Madras 

tablished 

1833 ..|MADRAS 
WIDOWS, 

1847 .. awe 

1849 .. |TINNE- 
VELLY. 

1871 

1874 

1876 see 

1884 .. JINDIAN 

CHRISTIAN 

1885 

1888 ..|MANGA- 
LORE B.C. 

1889 

1891 

1982 .. peas 

1893 .. 

1894 .. re 

1896 cane 

1901. soe 
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BOMBAY MUTUAL 


Oriental 


BOMBAY WIDOWS. 


GOAN MUTUAL. 


B. B. AND C. I, 
ZORON., 


BOMBAY ZORON .. 


GUJARAT ZORON. 


Indian Life 


SIND HINDU 


Empire of India 


@ese 


en ee. 


Bengal 
Presidency. 


HINDU 
MUTUAL. 
(Started in 
Simla.) 


Indian Life Assurance Companies.—The 
following jist shows the Indian companies in 
existence in the several provinces of India 
arranged according to the year in which they 
were founded. 


United Provinces, 
Assam , Ajmer 
Punjab. Merwata, 
Central 
Provinces 
and Delhi. 
CHRISTIAN sical 
MUTUAL. 
(Started in 
the U. P.) 
PUNJAB RECHABITES 
MUTUAL.] (U.P.). 


Bharat ee esa 0o8 


SIMLA 
MUTUAL. 
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United 
Provinces, 
when es Madras Assam, Ajmer- 
tablish- | Presidency {| Bombay Presidency {Bengal Presidency; Punjab verve 
° Centra 
Provinces 
— and Delhi 
\ 
1906 United India Nationil Indian {Co operative 
National 
1907 Hindustan Co 
op lative 
1908 Loml yy Ife India Fquitable |Hindustin | Gcneral (Ajmer) 
Death Benefit 
1910 ALL INDIA Bengal Mcicantile Aryya (Assam) 
& BLRMA 
1911 SOUTH 
INDIA 
WESLI 
YAN 
1912 Asian Lnique 
1913 Asiatic Industrial and Prud = {Tight of Asia 
ential Western Indi 
Tast and West 
1914 Briti h Jndta 
1916 /enith 
1917 Britannia 
1919 New India New }1. |Himulaya 
Cicscent 
1920 T engal Insurance 
and Real Pro 
pertv 
1921 Nagpur Pron cr 
(C P) 
1924 Rising Star Calcutta Insur- |J wkshml AllIndia Insur- 
o ance ance and Pen 


5100 (Delhi) 


Post Office Insurance Fund —Thuws wis {the Strats Settlement» and 1 in Hongkong 


instituted by the Government of India for the 
benefit of the postal employees mn 1883 but 
gradually admizion to this Fund has been 
thrown open to almost all classes of Govern 
ment servants who are employed on civil 
duties On the 31st March 1924 there were 
43019 policies in force assuring a total sum 
of Rs 7,6061507 including bonus additions 
dhe hfe assurance fund on that date amounted 
to Rs 210,67,70> The limit of assurance 
permissible under the rules of the Fund which 
W.3 preveauy Rs 4000 has been rased to 
Rs 10000 


British Colonial and Foreign Com 
panies —Thero are at present 22 British and 
Colonial Life Offices which have a place of 

in India Of these 17 are constituted 
0 Britain, 2 in Canada, 1 in Australia, 1 in 


Nearly all are partially exempt from the opera 
taon of the Indian Life Assurance Companies 
Act ot 1912 on the ground that when it came 
into force they were carrying on business in 
the United Aingdom 1n conformity with the 
provisions of the British Assurance Companies 
Act of 1909 Ihe principal effects of the 
exemptions allowed to these British and Colo 
nial companies are that they ate freed from the 
necessity elther of making a deposit with the 
Controller of the Currency or of making sepa 
rate statements respecting their Indian business 
Those granted exemptions are allowed to 
submit their accounts in the form prescnbed 
by the British Assurance Companies Ac of 
1909 The Indian Life Act has to 1% great 
extent been enacted on the lines of the British 


Act 
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The following table gives the list of non Indian 


business in Indiaa — 


Amalgamations —The New \ ork J ife Insu 
rance Company of America which formerly 
transacted busmess in India has transferred 
tts Indian and British policies to the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada under an agree- 
ment taking effect from Ist January 1922 
The life assurance business of the China Mutual 
Insurance Company and the Shanghai Insur- 
ance Company both of Shanghai was also 


fevend et 


fmm} eet 
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compinies tiinsacting life yeurance 


See 





Percentage 
of Life As- 
Other classes of suranes 
Insyrance business done. premium 
TY = kire; M = Marine. income in 
C = Capital redemption. the United 
§ = Sickness and Accident, dom 
G = Lidelity Guarantee to total life 
and Burglary, etc. | assurance 
premium 
- Fone, 
M | ¢ S| G 98 4 
( S |G 97 4 
rofy}™M , ¢ 5 ( % 2 
( 2,2 
¢ S (; 100 0 
M ( Ss G 96 d 
M ( S G 99 2 
C 88 4 
C S Cr 92 7 
C 35 8 
N ( 5 (; 91 5 
VM ( S Cr 81 3 
ML | G S G 96 5 
C S G , 
M f § (r 88 7 
( 47 5 
M ( S (r 90 5 
4 6 
C y] 13 3 
» 
Nil 
M Ad 


transferred to the Sun 1 ite Assurance (Company 


of Canida m 1923 he mghts of policy- 
holders of these three Companies and the con- 
ditions of their policies are in no way affected 
by the amalgamations ‘These transferred 
companies have now no registered place of 
business im Indla and the actual transactions 
uffecting the policy holders are embodied in the 
accovats ot the Sun Life Assurance Company. 


* This Company has, with eftect from June 1922, been merged in the Koyal London 


Mutual Insurance Society. 
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The history of Indian Railways very closely secured sanction to the building of lines by 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the ccuntry direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
Not for some time after the establishment of for the purpose, the motre-gauge bemg adopted 
Railways in England was their construction for cheapness. Hunds soon lapsed and the 
in India contemplated, and then to test their money available had to be diverted to con 
applicability to Eastern conditions thtee experi- verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845 ‘These'to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (129 miles), ernment had thercfore again to resort to the 
the East Indian Railway, Bombay to Kalyan system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(33 mules) Great Indian Perinsula Railway ; (1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 mules), Madras Peninsula, the Bengal Nagpur (1883-87), 
Railway. Indian Railway buildmg on a the Southern Maratha (1882), and the Assam- 
eerlous scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
the great social, political aad commercia) al panies Their total length was over 4,000 muilec- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines Famine and Frontiers. 
linking the Presidencies with each other and In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
the inland regions with the principal ports {all of the exchange value of the rupee, Gos- 
This reasoning commended itself to the Ui crnment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
rectors of the La+t Inoia Company, and it private enterprise lour companies were 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the promoted —the Nuilgim, the Delhi-Umballi 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commU Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the 
nication were severely felt As there was NO North-Western. The first became bankrurt, 
private capital in India available for railway the second and third reccved guarantees, 
construction, English Companies, the interest ang the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, to the fourth. A step of even greater ir: 
were formed for the purpose By the end portance was taken when Native States 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with wore invited to undertake construction in 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 their own termtomes, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capttal ernment guaranteed the imtercst on 330 miles 
of £52 millions These companies were (1) of jine in the State of Hyderabad ‘This was 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penn |the first of the large system of Native State 
sula; (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baioda Railways In the first period up to 1870 


and Central India; (5) the aster Bengal, 4955 miles were opened, of which all save 


Western State Railway, (8) the Great South metre 1,865, and narrow 67) ‘hen ensued 
em of India, now the South Indian Railwav 4 period of financial ease It was broken by 
The scheme laid the fonndations ot the Indian | the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 


Rallway system as it exists to-day, on the frontier ‘lhe Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britam and Russia to the verge 
Early Disappointments. of war, necessitated the connection of our 


f tion of these OUtposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
Setealee Wan as Goeeetcce antes on trunk lines ‘Lhe sections through the desolate 
their capital, for this was the only condition Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
on which investors would come forward This costlv, it 1s said that they might have been 
guarantee was five per cent coupled with the} ballasted with rupees, the long tunnel under 
free grant of all the land required, in return the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
the ésmpanies noe aura to ehare in ‘ary, but unprofitable, outlay, 
surplus profits with the vernment, after 
thee siacantsed interest had been met; the Rebate Terms Established. 
interest charges were calculated at 222. to the, This induced the fourth period—the system 
rupee, the Railways were to be sold to Gov-|of rebates Instead of a gold subsidy, eom- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty-' panies were offered a rebate on the grosa earn- 
ve years and the Government were to exer- Ings of the traffic interchanged with the mam 
tise close control over expenditure and work line, so that the dividend might mse to four 
ing The early results were disappomting per cent but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
Whilet the Railways greatly increased the cent. of the grose earnings Under these con- 
efficiency of the administration, the muhility ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
movement of the population, they failed to Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
make profite eufficient to meet the guaranteed were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsl 
Interest, Some critics attributed this to the Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
Unnecesgarily high standard of construction entered the field without any guarantee, an 
adopted and to the engineers’ ignorance of with rolling stock desgned to illustrate the 
local conditions: the result was that bv 1869 carrying power of this gauge. The rebats 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs 166} terms being found unattractive in view of the 
"** Seeking for eome more economical, sompetition of 4per cent. trustee stocks; 
method of constraction, the Government they were revised 1n 1896 to provide for an 
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absolute guarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 8} per cent on the capita] outlav. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder Iine companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at firet attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 8 to 84 percent and of rebate from 
3¢ to 5 per cent with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent in both cases At last 
the reguirements of the market were met, and 
there was for a time stood a mild boom 
in fecder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood 1 
a substantiul premium Conditions chingid 
after the war and the Acworth (Commuittce so 
far from approving of this system, consid red 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgam ition the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged 


The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open markt they were increas- 
ing the amount lor the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepired themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of eaten 
sions or branches to existing main line systems 
They have also announced their radiness to 
consider the question of constructing brinch 
or fceder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee agaimst loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such limes constructed 
for purely local revsons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advintages hkely to accrue in 
particular areas This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of rcconmling 
the interests of the Central and the Loci 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not hkely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government, particularly in Burma and Madras 


Railway Profits Commence. 
Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
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ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of Irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
em State Railway Owing to the burden of 
mamtaining the a a Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in Indita—the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great gram lines 
of the world, chohed with traffic at certam 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State Jn 1900 the railways for the 
frst time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipte grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged closeupon £2 muliions a year 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone 
tary panic caused by the Anmterican financial 
erisis, Jed to a great falling off in receipts just 
When worsing eapenses were rising, owie 
to the gencral increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
taillway accounts for 1908-09 But in the 
following year there was 4 reversion to a pro- 
At, and the net Railway gam has steadily in- 
creased. For the Gel ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £10,573,000. Although in a 
country like India, Where the finances ar 
malnoly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 8,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a regult of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23 and this was further 
increased to a gain of £ 4,275,000 In 1923-24 
and ot 4 8,579,800 1n 1924 25 Thanks to the 
separition of the Railway from the Generil 
Jimancs which 1s described Iiter, and pro 
vided that the present railwav policy is not 
influenced too much by political considerition 

railways should continue to show a net yeirly 
galn 

Contracts Revised. 


One factor which helped to improve thc 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lina wert 
constructed The five jer cent. dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The firat contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great Ime 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North 
ern provinces. When the contract laps¢4, 
the Government exercised their right of pul 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-monty 
in tbe form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinkinf 
fund for the redemption of capital, The rail: 
way thus became a State line; but it was re 
leased to the Company which actually worké 
it. Under these new conditions the hat 
Indian Company brought to the State in th 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all chart > 
including the payments on account of the. 
terminable annuity by means of which the) 


System of Conirol of Railways. 


purchase of the line was made, and Intercat 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
of purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mul 
lions. At the end of seventy four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterlimg No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, 1t possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which bave been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue ani as 
sets of the State. lt is diffcult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railwavs in order to counter- 
balance the loss during tbe period when tle 
revenue did not meet the interest charges 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil 
lions. But even if that figure be 
Government have a magnificent asset in thur 
lallway property. 


Improving Open Lines. 


These changes induced a corresponding 
chinge in Indian Ratlway policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provisicn 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Lastern Rajputana, the trunk 
Bystem was virtually complete, A _ direct 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Sind 1 
needed, but chiefly for strategic purposes 
Ihe poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through line in his territories, keep this scheme 
m the background There does not exist anv 
throuzh rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been. 
surveyed, the mountainous character cf the 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any living Importance I urther 
survey work was undertaken between 1914 and 
1920, the three routes to be surveyed being the 
coast route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong 
valley route. The metre gauge systems of 
Northern and Southern India must also be oie 
netted and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that isnow under | 
investigation. But these works are subordi- 
nate to the necessity for bringmg the open 
lines up to their traffe requirements and 
providing them with feeders. ‘The sudden 
Increase in the trade of India found the main 
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capacity of the money market Thcy fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year Even this reduced sum cannot always 
te provided, 


Government Control. 


As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and ccunterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
trafic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern 
meut and the Companies synchronised, it became 


| not only vexatious but unnecessary Accordingly 
taken, {18 1901 02 Mr Thomas Robertson was deputed 


by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organisation and working of the 


|{ndian Railways, and he recommended that 


the existing system should be replaced 
by 3 Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board is outside but subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it 1s represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and considers the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the Imes. 
Its admunistrative duties include the constrac- 
tlon of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open iines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
atrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes petween lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general aupervision aver the working and 
expentiture of the Company's lines Two minor 
changes have tahen place since the consutu- 
tlon of the eeathite Board. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industrv, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
elven the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the meht of independent access to the 
Viceroy; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest In 1912 in consequence of com- 
pliints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informa! misston 


lines totally unprepared. Contly works were| was undertaken by Tord Inchcape to reconcile 
heceagary to double lines, improve the equip- differences. Various changes were introduced 
ment, provide new and better yards and during the years 1912-1920 such as the modl- 
terminal facilities and to increase the rolling | fication of the rule that the President and mem: 


Stock, Consequently the demands on the 
Open lines have altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new limes. Even then the 
tailway budget was found fotallv madequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider wa}3 and means, ‘Thir 
Committee found that the amount which 
Could be remuneratively apeat on railway con- 
Struction in India was limited only by the 


bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations tn connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser tothe Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organisation was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 19% 
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and 8 revised organisation which is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924. 


Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London They are 
represented In India by an Agent, who has 
under him elther a departmental organisation 
with a Traffic Manager, Chief Ingineer, Loco- 
motive and Carriage and Wagon Superintendent, 
Controller of Stores and Chief Auditor or a 
divisional organisation with a Chief Operating 
Superintendent, Chief Traffic Manager, Chief 
Engineer, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Controller 
of Stores and Chief Auditor. The state RailWay» 
are similarly organised. 


Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
for the establishment of a Clearing Hou 
but it was considercd that this was not prac 
tiabie Conditions, however have changed 
owinz to the imtroduction of tabulating ind 
sorting machines and a trial Was started tow irds 
the end Of 1925 on tinee ratlways to find out 
whether a Charms House was possible or not 
in India. The work which would ordimarily be 
done by the Clearing Houseis done by the 
Audit Office of each Railway. 


The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
Was institutcd in 1876 This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer 
ence Association It 18 under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
useful work 
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The Indian Gauges. 
The standard gauge for India Is five feet 
inches When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
ordcr to resist the influence of cyclones But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mule. 
Aftcr much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3$ mches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. Lhe original intention 
was to mahe the metre-gauge Jines provisional, 
thev were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the trafic justified it , consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprisingrapidity, and it was 
found chcaper to umprove the carrying powcr 
of the netre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gange., So, except In the Indus 
Vallev, where the strategie situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were Improved and they berame a permanent 
feature in the railway system Now there ts 
a great metre gauge system north ofthe Ganges 


, connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 


war Another System in Southern § India 
embracing the SouthernMaratha and the South 
India Systems Jhese are not yet connected, 
but the necessary nk from Khardwa by way 
of the Nizam’s Hyderabad-Godaver Railway, 
cannot be leng delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge Since the opening 
3f the Barsi line, illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six tnuch gange, there has been 
developed a tendency to constract feeders on 
this rather than on the metre-zgauge. 


The followlng statement bnngs out the more important features of the operation of Indian 
railways during the year 1924 2v togethe: with similar mformation for the ycar 1928 24 — 


Mileage open on the 31st March— 1923 24, 1924-26, 
1. Single line te at ae oe ee 34,810 15 34,925 73 
2. Double line or more e << . re 3,228 37 3,344 05 
8. Total route mileage ie ws , 38,038 52 38,269 78 
4. Total track mileage 50,934 68 51,472 35 


Capital and Revenue Earnings and Lrpenditure— 


6. Gross earnings : . oe +s 1,07,79,68,090 1,14,75,20 000 
7 Gross earnings per train mile : aT 6 78 701 
8. Working expenses .. : ae i. Aah 68,44,77,000 69,36,68,000 

9. Working expenses per train mile .. ar gs 4 81 424. 
10. Net earnings “ Ss ‘ . 39,34,89,000 45, 38,52,000 
11, Percentage of working expenses fo gross enrnings. 63 50 60 45 
12. Percentage of net earnings on total capital outlay. 5 48 6 19 

Equipment — 
13. Locomotives .. ae ae eo ee a» 9,988 +) 9,087 
14, Passenger carriages . ee - “s os *20,068 *20,5677 
15. Other passenger velucles .. ; a Ba 5,177 *5 307 
16. Goods stock .. in 4 ig is oe 214,011 $221,260 
Passenger Trafic— 
17. Number of passengers carned es <a és 596,277,090 605,998,000 
18. Passenger miles a 7” és Ba -»  19,465,879,000 19,910,850,000 
19, Average journey... is a .- Miles. 34 3 84 5 
au ne from Peo carried .. Rs. 38,07,82,000 38, 75,39,000 
. Average rate chargea per senger per 

ae ae ba Rae ee oe Pies. 8 76 8.74 
22. Total coaching earnin oe ee . Bs. 44,05,26,000 44,90,60,000 


Total capital at charge including ferrics and 
suspense on openline . , . Rs 


* Excluding departmental vehicles. 


is ¢t Excluding Railway service wagons, 


7,17,98,02 000 


¢ Excluding 7 motor composit, 


7,3 ,37,38,000 


Ratlway Board Reorganised, 601 
Goods Traffie— 

23. Numberoftonscarried .. oe , 98,078,000 106,582,000 
24. Net ton miles ; ee is . 18,827,873,000 21,268,691,000 
25. Average haul ‘ Se : ** 258 6 9273 4 
26. Earnings from tonnage carried Rs 60,28,1.,000 66 44,68,000 

27. Average rate charged for carrying 2 ton of 
goodsonemjle. . Pies 6°15 6‘00 
28. Total goods earnings : a 60,63,69,000 66 82,64,000 
Number of em) ayees e . ee ee ae 7Z( yt 4 740,854 


** Based on tons originating 


At the close of the year 192425 the 
total capital invested in railvays was Rupees 
7,33,37, 38,000 represented by a property which 
in terms of route mileige amounted to 38 270 
miles of railway ‘This property brought in to 


the owners aretum of 6 19 per cent on the | 


called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction The 

tatement of the varied rcsponsibilities of the 
Government of India in regard to railways might 
be extended almost indefinitely It will perhaps 


rapital at char.e Similar figures for the railways be sufficient to mention only the complications 


owned by the State are — 


g 
[otal capital at char7e 6,5°,03,26,000 
Lotal route mileage ‘ 27 32> 
Return on capital outlay 5 92 


that may and do arise owing to the very consi- 


derable railway mileage im Indian States. In 


the exercise of all these functions the Railway 
Department 1s a Department of the Govern- 
ment of Ind11,1ts pol cv must beinsccord with 
the pol cy of the Government as a whole and 


After providing for interest, annuity and othc r| every decision must be made with that considera 


similir charges the working of the State owned 
railways resulted in anet gain of Rs 12 86 98 000 


as compared with a net gain of Rs 6 41, €,000 | 


in the previous year This result was largely 
due to anincita ¢ 10 Atess Carnings cf Rs 66 

Jakhs with an inras of only RS “bo )ilsin 
working 


tion in mind [he evolution of a satisfactory 
suthonty forthe administration of these varied 
wwnctions has proved extremely difficult and 
‘he question was one of those referred to the 
Railway Committee (1920-21) presided over by 
Sir Wiliam Acworth who expressed the unant- 


C\penses with the result that the, mous opimion that materi] changes were neces- 


percentage on gross carnings dropped from | sary 1n the constitution of the Railway Board 


64 58 per cent to 61 5% per cent 

Railway Board Reorganised —The 
machinery by which the ( overnment of India 
controls the rulways of the countiy has been 
frequently under review in the past ‘The 
bisis of the system which wis superseded in 
April 1924 was evolvcd in 1994 ag a result of 
the investigations of Mr Robertson and the 
Railway Board was established in the following 
year Some of the difhculties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may bc revliscd from 1 study 
of the ‘ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Raflwavs in Indiv’ printed os an 
appendix to the Railwiy Admmistration report 
for 1922 23 These notes bring out the great 
diversity of conditions prevailing which involve 
Aa Ratlway Department in tho exercise of the 
functions of — 


(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
three State worked svstems aggregating 10,414 
miles in 1925 

(b) the representative of the predominant 
one partner in systems aggregating 27 325 
miles 

{c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com 
Panies, and 


(d) the statutory authonty over al] railways 
in India. 


Moreover In all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Proviricial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De 
pirtment is called upon to watch the interes*s of 
the Central Government and Is frequentlv asked 
to advise the Local Governmen‘’s. Its duties 
do not end there. ‘The futura development of 
riilways depends largely on the Government of 
Indja and the Railway Department is therefore 


Amongst their recommendations they adviced 
the early appointment of a Chief Commissioner 
of Railways whose first duty should be to pre- 
pire a definite scheme ior the reorganisation 
of the Railway Department and Mr C D M 
Hindley formerly Agent of the East Indian 
Raulwiy and Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Trust wis appomted Chicf Comm: sioner on 
November Ist, 1922 


The principal constitutional change involved 
10 this appointment is that the CluefCommussion 
erwho takes the place ot the Preudent of the 
Rulway Board 1s solely responsible—under the 
Government of India—for arriving at decisions 
ontechnical matters and for advising the Go- 
vernment of Indi: onmitters of railway policy 
and 15 not, as was the President, subject to be 
out voted and over ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board Ihe detailed re organi ation of the 
Railway Board 10 accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner s proposals reqrvired careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commusstoner was considered of parti. 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
of Mr G. G Sim, CIE,ICS, who Joined the 
Boird ou Apnl Ist, 1923 While in the person 
of the Chiet Lngineer the Railwav Board has 
alwys had availabl> the technical advice of a 
senior Civil Cngineei in Mechanical Cngineermg 
questions it hans had to depend on ontaide 
asustance. The disadvantages of this arrange 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from No- 
vember 1 ¢, 1922 to croate the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Cngineer with the Razl- 
way Board. 
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In the new organisation adopted from the | 
Ist of April 1924, the Board consists of a Chief 
Commissioner, a Financial Commussioner and | 
two Membcrs one of whom deals more partie | 
cularly with traffic and establishment questions 
while the other deals with technical questions | 
relating to civil and mechanical engineering 

Under the members are four Directors for 

(1) Traffic 

C Mechanical Cngineering 

8) Civil Dngineering 

(4) Estabhiahment 

These Directors are executive officers and 
heads of branches and have the power to decide 
ero which do not affect the policy of the 

ar 


Working under the Directors afe Deputy 
Directors of Traffic, Stores, Projects, Way and 
Works and Establishment and an Assistant 
Director, Technical in charge of the Drawing 
Branch In addition a Deputy Director in 
charge of statistics haa been appointed 


The Deputy Directors are immediately in 
charge of branchcs dealing with definite ph 1Ses8 
of the working Ihe Traffic Branch deals with 
both the operating and commercial sides of 
traffic working the Stores Branch deals mainly 
with the calling for tenders and placing of orders 
for all clases of rolling stock and generally 
with the supply of storas and materials jn 
the Project Branch are considered all questions 
of new construction and developments whilt 
the Way and Works Branch deals with all works 
on the open line In the Establishment Branch 
all questions relating to personnel on railways 
such as scales of pay, recruitment leave rules 
etc , the training of the staff, Iocol Advisory 
Councils, medical arrangements, Indian Work 
men’s Compensation Act, etc, are dealt with 
The Statistics Branch 1s responsil le for collect 
Ing statistical information required by all 
brarches and at the same time receives monthly 
statements furnished by railways and circulates 
comparative abstracts with notes criticising the 
results attained on railways This branch is 


also responsible for the issue of the Annual | 


Report on Indian Railways by the Railway 
Board. As it has been found that the Deputy 
Director of Statistics hasto spend a considerable 

ortion of his time in routine work and in check 
ng the correctness of the statistics furnished to 
the Board, it has been decided to appoint an 
Assistant Director of Statistics to assist him so 
that he can concentrate more on the use to be 
made of the statistics and on helping Rallway 
Administrations with their own figures 

There is also a Secretary who is responsible for 
the general conduct of work in the department, 
for co ordination between branches and in parti | 
cular for the correct relations between the depart- 
ment and other departments of Government 
He 18 assisted by an Assistant Secretary who 
was formerly called the Registrar 


Dxperience of the working of tlius organisa 


Separate Ratlway Finances. 


Assistant Director of Finance and in August 
1925 the furthtr appointment of a Director of 
linance was also made 


During 1925 however it hos been found 
possible to mike certain chingcs as a tentative 
measure und«: which the posts of Deputy 
Dircctor Istablishment Deputy Jirector Way 
and Works Deputy Director Irifhe Assistant 
Dircctor Technical and Assistant Secretary 
hive been hdld in abeyance or abolished and 
posts of Deputy Secretary Technical Officer 
und Chicf Supermtendent croitcd Fhe Deputy 
Seqretiry deals with part of the work formerly 
dont Ly the Deputy Director 1 stablishment 
ind Astiptant Secretary the remainder of the 
kstiublshment work bein, transferred to the 
Limunce brinch of the Office whale the Pechnical 
Officer acts as Sccretarv to the v nous technical 
Comnutters apypoimntcl by the Boud and is 
inch rye of the work formerly done by the Assis 
tant Director Lermmil Jhe Chicf Superin 
tendcnt his taken over y wrt of the work done 
Jy the Assistint Secretary and acta at the 
sime time as Supermtendcnt of one of the 
branches 


The question of transferrmg the supervision 
of rulwiy accounts of State Rulways from 
the Jininee Depirtment to the Raulway Board 
his teen under considcrition tor some time 
and in ucordince with 1 resolution adopted 
by the T¢.tlati ¢ A sembly in September 1920 
v start has been made with the transfer of the 
supervision of rulway accounts on the | ast 
Indiun Rulwiy At the sime time v separ ite 
Audit Staff has been wyyointed reporting 
dircctly to the Auditor Gcneru If the revised 
procedure proves 2 success 16 Will probat ly 
be eatended to other state Railways 


State versus Company Management — 
Lhe relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Compans management of the railwass 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more 1mportant companies have not 1n recent 
years been the owners of the railwa}ss which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards arc 
in London. fhe subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee ‘That Commft- 
tee was, untortunately, unable to make a unani 
mous recommendation on this polot, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management They 
were, however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management bv Roards of 
Directorsin London should not be extended be- 
vond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general pubhe 
acceptance During the year 192223, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 


tion during 1924 25 brought out the fact that collected and discussed The appreaching 
sufacient statf had not becn povided on the termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
financial side and when the Jezislative Assem on 8lst December 1024 and or that of the Great 
bly agreed to the separation of the railway Indian Peninsula Railway on 80th June 1925 
finances from the general finances of the country rendered an early decision on this question 
in September 1924, it was found necessary to imperative. When the question was debated in 
appoint at once, with the sanction of the Sec the Legislative Assembly in February 1923, the 
retary of State, a Deputy Director and an non-official Indian Members were almost unani _ 
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mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the Cast Indian Railwav 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universa) failure of this method In 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the Last Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
thelr efforts to devise ao satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail 
way? overeventuallv on a bisis of real Company 
management ‘he position at the close of the 
year under review was that arrangements had 
been instituted for bringing both there railways 
under State management at the termination of 
their contracts. 


Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances —The question ofthe separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
has been under consideration for some time and 
is a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921 the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly tut 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
ar a 

e question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
nent Committee in 1923 that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 53 percent on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out <A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 8rd March 1924 recom 
mending to the Governor General in Council — 

“that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti 
nuous railway policy bascd on the necessity ot 
making a definite return over a period of years 
tothe State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separatcd 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shill receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five sixths of 1 per cent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributel by Companics and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on astratcgic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus jrofits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year ralluay revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subscqucnt ycars, 
will not. be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines, 

(8) Any surplus profits that exist after pay: 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
allway administration to be utilised in 


— 
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(a) forming reserves for 


(‘) equalising dividends, that is to say, for 
securing th pavment of the percentage contri- 
bution to th general revenues in lean years, 


(21) depreciation, 
(112) writing down and writing off capital, 


(L) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 


(c) the reduction of rates 


(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent yeara 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will beincluded in the Budget Statement 
Ihe proposed expenditure will, 1s at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on & separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, 2 ¢ , will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate ofrallway expenditure before the Cen 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
tae date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 


When introducing thisresolution the Hon'ble 
Member for Commerce stated that 1t had been 
represented to him that there was a general 
feeling in the House that before the House was 
asked to commit itself to those proposals it 
should be allowed to refer them to a committee 
of the House He further stated that he had 
no vbjection to this course provided that the 
committee met rapidly ‘his was agreed to 
and members were appointed 


The committee met twice and considered the 
resolution but was not able within the time allow. 
ed to satisfy itself fully as to the effect of the 
proposals in the resolution on the control of 
the Assembly over railway finance and policy 
and as to the amount and form of contnbution 
to be paid by the railways to general revenues 
In the circumstances the committee recommend- 
ed that the consideration of the resolution be 
adjourned till the aitumn session to allow the 
committee further time for examination. Gov- 


, eroment raised no objection to this proposal and 


it was agreed to by the Assembly 

The resolution was further examined by the 
Standing Finance Committee in September 
and as a result of the views expressed by the 
committee and in the Assembly certain mod{- 
fications were introduced. The final resolution 
agrecd to by the Assembly on September 20th, 
1924, and acceptedby Government differed from 
the original resolution in that the yearly con- 
tribution had been placed at 1 per cant instead 
of 6 /6th per cent on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaiuing after this payment to 
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General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
$rd of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
drd was to accrue to General Revenues At 
the same time a Standing Tinance Committee 
for Rillways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand tor grints the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly i Charmin and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi 
sory Council which will include the Members ot 
the Standing Tinance Committee and certain 
othe: official and non official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State 
hese arrangements were to be subject to peri- 
odic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 yeirs ‘Lhey would, however, only 
hold good as long as the L I Rulway and the 
GQ I. P Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State nanagement and 
Wf any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway sersices and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department 

Re organisation problems — Lhe growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of nuw methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The genera! direction 1n which this re-organisa- 
tion 183 being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. Lhis syst m whi h 19 
common! knownasthe divisional syst m was 
first idopte!] onthe Great Indian Poniosuly 
Railwav duzin., 1922 23 and ntaild — 

(a) the separation of the commercial and 
operative duties of the Lraffle Department, 

(>) the separation of the mechanical and 
running duties of the Locomotive Department, 

(c) the fusion of the operative duties of the 
Traffic Department with the running duties of 
the Locomotive Depirtment, 

Under the new organisation there is now— 

(1) a Chief Transportation Supermtendent 
in charge of all operating functions, 

(2) a Chief J raffic Manager 10 charge of the 
ominercial side of the railway, 

(3) a Chiet Mechanical Mogincer in charge 
ot the design and construction of ro'linz sto k 
and of all repairs and renewals of rolling stoch 
carried out in the eentral workshops. 

Chis organisation is more or le8s similar to the 
di\isional organisation found on most American 
Railways with the exception that the Fngineer- 
ing Department still works on a departmenta) 
basis. Jhis however is being changed and the 
maintenance of Way and Works 1s boing brought 
mto the divisional organisaticu while new con 
struction will »till remain outside 

A somewhat similar organisation was intro- 
duced on the North-Western Railway from Ist 
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October 1924, except that it follows rather the 
organisation in forcc on the South African Raul- 
ways where the railways are divided into a 
number of areas or divisions each under one 
chief officer and all reporting to the General 
Manazor who fs assisted by a number of principal 
ofhcers in charge of definite phases of the work- 
mt <A simily orzanisation was also introduced 
on the | ast Indian and Oudh and Rohithhand 
Rulwat euly in 192) 

Revision of Railway statistics.—A Com- 
mittee consisting of one ofhcer trom the Trafiic 
Department and one from the Audit Depart- 
ment of the North Western Railway was 
appointed m October 1922 to suggest alterations 
in the existing administrative statistics 
turnished by railways to the Railway Board 
and to bring them into line with present up-to- 
date practice. For many years after the first 
railways were opened, such statistics as were 
produced were primanly directed towards 
showing the return on capital invested, although 
commodity statistics were alo prepared to 8ome 
extent for trade purposes. It was only when 
comparisons between different railway systems 
came to be a matter of interest that statistics 
of actual working were found to |e necessary 
and even then the tabulition and examination 
of cheso fizures were directed pnmarily towards 
ascort ining the ultimate cost of transportation 
as & inark+table commodity. Lhe introduction 
of scientific methods of railway working in 
recent years, however, has shown that properly 
prepared statistics form a most valuable portion 
of the machinery whereby the rulway manage 
ment is able toimprovo efficiency in the details 
of working and effect economiesin working costs 

The existing statistics are based on the report 
of a Committee which sat in 1880 to revise the 
form of the statistics. Considerable changes 


‘have been introduced since then, and certain 


individuil railway administrations have made 
considerable progress in the introduction of 
modern railway statistics, but the Acworth 
Committee which sat in 1921 criticsed the 
figures prepared and usedforthe purposesof the 
Railway Board as being out of date and not in 
conformity with present day practice 

The main changes recommended by the Com- 
mittee of 1922 and accepted by the Railway 
Boird are — 

(1) The introduction of monthly statistics 
in addition to tho yearly statistics at present 
furnished to the Railway Board. 

(2) The classification of railways under 
three classes for statistical purposes. 

Ihe former change will ensure the supply 
of uptodate information of the workinz 
af railwavs to the Railway Board and 
will enable railways to compare their 
own working with that of other railways 
month by month as is done In England and 
America The sccond change will relieve the 
smaller rulways of the necessity for compiling 
the detailed statistics which larger railways 
have to prepare 

Revised Statistics were introduced from Is 
October 1923 on all railways and already their 
value has been proved as not only on railways 
able to compare their results with those obtained 
by other railways but the Rallway Board is in 
possession of up to date figures of working of 
all railways. Starting from April 1024, the 
complete monthly statistics of all class I Railways 
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or? 
have been published on the lines of the monthly 
statements issued by the ministry of Transport 
for English Railways and arcon gale to the 
public. 

Capital Expenditure —The outlay during 
the year 1924-25 was Rs. 13° 0 crores, of which 
Rs. 13 47 crores represented expenditure Incur- 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable prosress has becn made wath the 
Plopiamme of new construction ud althou,h 
only 233 mules of new rulwav wore opened for 
trath« dum, 1924 2) at the clos; of the year 
there were 1,201 miles undcr construction re 
presentating a plogramime whih whan 
completed will asulf an an addition of some 
2285 nules to the present system 

Trade review.—The carnings of railuays are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 
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country which In the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of forcign trade. Judged by the usual 
(rittra the year was a tavourable one for trade 
“ ncTally and this 1s reflected in the past that the 
total caurnin,s of all railways mereased by nearly 
Rg 7 crores wiz, from Rs 10780 crores to 
Rg 114 75 crores 

Earnings.—Of the total earnings of Rs. 
114 7> crores Rs. 388 76 crores or 33 78 per 
cent were from pissengel tiaffic and Rs 66 83 
crores or 5> 24 per cent from goods traffic. 
The earnings from passengers carried increased 
from Rs. 33 09 crores to Rs. 38 76 crores or 
1 76 per cent. ‘Lhe following table shows the 
numbers of and cuinings from passengers carricd 
separately for each class for the 4 years pre- 
vious to the war and for the last 5 years. 


Number of passengers carried (1n thousands), 








Year. | 
Scason & 
1st 2nd Inter 3rd vendors’ 
cla%g, class. class. class. tickets. 
1910 as é is 778 2,062 11,033 332,462 24,341 
1911 a ed ‘as a 799 $135 11,762 348,479 25,687 
1912 ‘a : , 796 8,223 10,833 $75,567 26,810 
1918-14 es es as . 812 $461 12,371 410,960 30,114 
1920-21 we és ie 1,148 7,129 11,750 490,280 48,939 
1921-22 ‘te - Ss ae 1,125 6,404 9,264 500,515 52,376 
1922-23 avs a F - 917 6,133 8,129 502,776 55,665 
1928-24 acs ; , : 817 4,538 8,095 512,974 58,084 
1924-25 , 16 4,383 R$3y] 524,182 54 .92 
*1928 24 1 »69 10 0&0 12 O44 7214 meus 
*1024-2> 1 246 10 301 12,647 "81,04 
* Season and vendors tickets maluded under + parete chusses and ealeulated af the rate of 50 


Sinok journeys a mouth 


Earnings from passengers (in theusands of rupees). 


S enlenaenae 





— 





Year, 
Season & 
lat 2nd Inter 8rd vendors’ 
class. class, class class. tickets. 
Ra, Rs. Rg. Rs Rs. 
19fo wh | eR 58 82 77,23 94,99 | 14 65,16 15,85 
1911 ane si ; as 66,38 83,83 1 0&8 &8 1,73 15 16,85 
1912 ee ah ; 62 90 83,31 91,37 17 01 35 17,55 
19173 14 ee ‘ Ss 68 94 88,70 1,03,48 18,37,03 18,36 
1920 21 : a 1,30,48 | 2,26,49 | 109119] 28,91 25 87,24 
199] 22 Wx i 1,38,47 2,28,57 1 45,06 28,75,29 41,58 
$1922 23 - 1,39,72 2,11,77 1 38 30 32 21),85 48,58 
$1923 24 : 1 29,80 1 95 99 1 37,88 32,91,78 51,70 
1924 25 L2zto2 | 19 31] 14448 | 35,7375 0,07 
11923 24 o roid? |] 20273] b4110} 333282!) 2... 
TI924 25 Sis 1 22 98 1 9200 14801 34124> cee 


en ete 


§ Lxcludes Wavurbhany and Patlakimeds [ht Railways 


The numbeis of and catnings from, first 
ind second class passensers carricd still continue 


I TEASES 
The following slatement shows by commod!- 


+ Parmings irom st won and vendors tichidsimclud d under separate Classes 


to decreage but intia class passenzer trathe | ties the number of tons of freight originating 


shows increases tor the first time tor some \earg 


and the earnings from treight carried on Claas 
fhud Gass passenger traffic continues to show | 1, Railways during the last two years. 
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SS ig ee es Be Ey ae pe eR FT ge eS as Be eee ES Pg Ft ae ee 








Commodity, Tons origin- Tons origin- 
ating ob Ra. in ating on Ra. in 
Home line in| _—s crores. Home line ip} crores. 
Millions. Millions. 
(1) Coal and Coke .. iG ee <s 14 67 8 22 16° 39 9°17 
(2) Railway Stores a oe ee 21 97 3 23 27 05 3°72 
(3) Wheat .. es a * is 1:76 2 75 255 4 08 
(4) Rice in the husk and Rice not in the 
husk. 4 , : <i 8 98 3 85 4°42 4°35 
(5) Gram and pulse, Jowar and Bajra and 
other grains and Pulses... os 3 54 5:48 3°99 6°06 
(6) Marble and Stone = oe és 2°16 0°78 2 85 0°77 
(7) Metallic Ores. aa a be 2 02 1 05 2 32 1°12 
(8) Salt  .- «ee «8 oe 112 1°43 1 66 g 22 
(9) Wood, unwrought ae we ; 1 53 1°02 1°43 0 94 
(10) Sugar, refined and unrefined .. ‘a 0 56 1 22 0 70 1°64 
(11) Oilseeds .. ds a “i : 2 29 3°56 2°33 3 85 
(12) Cotton, raw and manufactured PY 1 49 5°69 1‘ Uv 5°76 
(13) Jute, raw ‘i 4s Te es 0 89 1 27 0 98 1 42 
(14) Fodder .. ww wees 0°77 0°60 0 83 0 62 
(15) Fruits and Vegctables, fresh .. o. 0°72 0°71 0°86 0°82 
(16) Iron and steel, wrought Ss es 0°78 1 58 0°88 1°87 
(17) Kerosine ofl .. - < be 0°76 1 67 0 89 1°79 
(18) Cur, Jagree, molasses, etc. .. ‘ 0 83 1 35 0°72 1°18 
(19) Other Commodities .. ee 10 70 13 01 11 67 18°56 
_ Total . 72 BA 68-471 84-02 | 64°02 


The number of tons originating and the earn- The largest increases In the earnings were in 
inge for 1923824 show a large increase as those from wheat and coal and coke. 
compared with the figures of the previous year. 


The working expensesof State railways increased from Rs. 61 05 crores in 1928-24 to 


Rs. 62 93 crores in 1024-25. The summary below shows the distribution of this expendi- 
ture between the vari0us departments .— 





Amount spent In 
Department. Work. 








1923 24. | 192425. 





Rs, in crores.| Rs, in crores. 

Engineering .. .» (Maintenance of way, works and stations... 12 28 
Locomotive .. -- |Maimtenance and renewal of engines, cost 
of fuel and running stores and other 
expenses relating to provision of motive 





power ee ae ie se ; 21 78 
Carriage and Wagon .. |Maimtenance and running of carriages and 
wagons aca ise a aa ; 7°99 
Traffic ii -- {Commercial and transportation sides cf traffic 
working, 1.4., booking of passengers and 
goods and arrangements fortransport .. 9 77 
Agency and others .. |Agent’s office expenses, Audit, Stores, Medical 
and Police charges,ete. .. - . 4 47 
Yerry ae -. |Steam boat expenses .. os ee a 0 26 
Difference between con- 
tribution to deprect- 
ation fund and the 
actual expenditure on 
renewals and replace- 
ments on Company- 
worked lines - er se 
Misccllaneous .. .. | Law charges, compensation, contribution to 
Provident Fund, etc. “3 - are 4°74 
Suspense & adjustments ce —0'19 





Total =.» 61°05 





i Addttions to 


After discounting the result of certain abnor 
mal features in the year’s finance such as the 
institution of a depreciation fund and the refund 
of customs duty which had been paid in previous 
years the net result was that the year showed 
a betterment of Rs 535 Iikhs the addi 
tional gross earnings of Rs 667 lakhs having been 
earned at an increase of only Rs 76 lakhs in 
working cr penses 


Open Mileage-—The total route mileage 
on March 81st, 1925 was 38,269 78 made up of-- 
Broad gauge . ; «> 18,781 74 miles 
Metre gauge . oe 15 765 23 


Narrow gauge 8,722 81 
Under the new classification adopted for sta 


o3 


hd 


tistical purposes, this milenge {s divided bet | 


ween the three classes of railways as follows 


Class J 84,424 57 Miles = 89 95 percent 
ClassII 2,393 44 » = 625 4» | 
Class Tl 145177 » = 350 4 | 


(lass I includes all the » 6” gauge muilersge 
13 680-40 miles or about 87 percent of the metre 
gauge and 196243 or 527 per cent of the! 
Nirow gauges 

le et, Se ee a | 
per cent and directly maniged 1) 414 miles o1 
about 40 per cent of the total mileage open at 
the end of the year 


During the year 1924 2> 23348 miles of new 
lines were opened for public trathe Of this 
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Additions to Equipment.—During 1924 25 
there were actually small reductions in 
number of locomotives on the hne, although 
137 broad gauge and 18 metre-gauge 
locomotives were placed on the Ime due 
to the fact that the numbers scrapped were 
larger thin the numbers renewcd and added on 
capitul account Puissenger cirmages showed 
net additions of 366 on the broad gauge and 
15, on the metre gauge and in the third class 
this resulted in a net rddition of 33 445 seats 
on the broid gauge and 11,825 seats on the 
metre ¢iuze 


The following table shows total figures of 
seating accommodation undcr the four classes — 





Number of seats in 











= ssenger carriages, 
| Class I Rail- iid : 
ways |” | 
1st. | 2nd | Inter | Third. 
5’-6" . | 21,922; 41,301} 51,684] 601,329 
3-3)" --| 10,021 | 12.947) 9,878) 327,656 


The additions to the goods stock of Class I 


,railways Were 884 covered and 742 open 


broad-gauge and 798 covered and 18 open 
metre-gauge Wagons. 


Purchase of Rolling Stock —The follow 


mileage 231 81 miles belong to Cligs I and 167 ing tableshows the value of rolling stock purcha- 


miles to Class TTI Railwiys 


sed by Indian Railways in 1924-25 — 


Value of imported materials. 


Purchased; Total 


Purchased} through 

direct. {| Indian 

firms, 

Rs. Rs, 

crores. | crores, 
I ocomotive and sparc parte 1 31 06 
Coaching stock : 36 °06 
Goods stock a au 1 12 01 

Spare parts, coaching an 

foods stock .. ; 2,48 34 
Motor cars a. ee "01 

Total .. § 27 °48 


Value of | Total Total 
indigenous | purehasce,} purchases, 
materials. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Its. 
clores. crores. crores. crores, 
1 37 °07 1 44 3 868 
42 *13 5D *30 
1 13 02 115 
2 82 15 297 
01 es “01 
5 75 °37 6 12 
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The Opening of the Khyber Railway —1 he 
opening of the Ahyber Rulwiy on Nov 
ember the 2nd mirks in interestinz stize in the 

evelopment of Indivs zrcit rulway system 
Previously the railwoiy stop ped short it J amrud 
a few miles irom Peshiwar on the Indian side of 
the khhyber Pisa = his piss bas been the mim 
tride route to India from the north trom the 
earhest days ind most of the trade with fat dis 
tant Ccontral Asi still follows this route mm pu 
turesque (ira, uns 


The question of extending the rulwiy don. 
the trade route wis fist cons: lercd m 1890) und 
sinet then three possible routes have been sur 
veyed namely the LorShidmonioute the Mull 
Rubi Shumin route ind the Ahyba Pass route 


As a result of vu survey raqidly made in 1119 
by Coione] G R Hear cur Ysa Ce 
it wis deeided to tund 9 rulwiy throunh the 
hhyber Piss on vo now ahenment ind after 
considerm. the ments of i line Dut to 2 two 
fect gauze oa metre Wauee with rach and 15 6 
fiuse idhtsion Ime at wis fnallys de ade] that 
r.9 6 gitne Le shoull b ido, ted 


the total length cf the Khvler Nadwuw ow 
2c cd ines from Jimiud to the At bantstin 
fionticr = Althou.hi this hne as only a short onc 
vet the work cutul d his been very he ivy 
Starting af a hewht of about 7000 Wo rises to 
out AO at Tand: hotel wd then de cends 
to a herht of about 2400 at Pand: Khim 

Phe vuling ,ride for up trams to Tad: otal as 
Tin 3 compensated tor curs ature While that tor 
down trims from Jandi: Ahima i lin vo uso 
compas ited 


Liste receipts from Gasverinent Railway 


Tnterest on Depreciation ind Ro oscrve Fund }oalances ‘ 
Government sharc of surplus profits from Subsiduvcd Compam s Lulways 


Working expenses including depreciation 
Surplus profits pad to Compames , : 
Interest on Government debt <a 

Sinking Dund aa 

Interest ¢n ¢ipital contributed by Cony unes 
Land and subsidy to Comp inirs 
Miscellaneous .. 


$e e 


e¢ $e 6 ae 


Contribution from Railway to Genual Revenues 


Railway reserve 


ce ee ed es 


Financial Results. 


Ihe line pisses through 32 tunnels with a 
total lenzth of neitly 3 miles ‘lhere are in all 
ten stations exuding Jamrud ind of these three 
ire Teversing stitions necessitated by the deve- 
lopment of distance tor reductions of gradicnt. 


Transfer of the East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways to State 
Management — Purnz 192) the State took 
over the mMaintement ot the } | Raiwiy 
fiom the ist Tinuary ound ot the G@ - P 
Railway from the Ist July on thc termination 
ot the Compinies contracts with a few excep 
tions ATL the emyplovecs of the Companies m 
Indit hive uso becn tiken over by the Govern 
ment Advinfiz bis heen taken of these 
tworiulways bons tiken over to transfer the 
wothing of the Ddhitmbudla halkha Rulway 
from the Fast Tadian adway to the North 
Woestaan Rulwiy trom the let Api to aml 
-imite the Oudh and Tohilkhund BR ulway 
with the } ist Indian Rulwiy fiom the Ist July 
and to trinstarth workin, of the Jul bulpore 
Allahiubid Section of the Fast Indian Toudway 
to the Great Indian Pounsuli Rulwiv from 
the Ist October 


Financial Results of Working —The total 
gross carnings of all rujwaya in India during the 
vear 1924 2) ameunted to Rs, 114 75 crores as 
compared With 107 &) croresin 1923 24 These 
figures, hoWever include rai]wav- owned by In 
dian States and conipaniesfor Which the Gover 
ment of India hasno direct flnancial responsi 
bility ‘Lhe figures of recripts and expenditure 
for rallWays With Whiuh the Government arc 
directly concerned are as follows — 


(Omitting 000 


1924 2> 
hs 
101 04 ( 
Pe pee 
ol Lb 
Tot 1,01 >» 94 
Rs 
6290 7s 
1 42 28 
21 27,30 
2 6717 
3 09 
13 22 
fotal charges 84 43 54 
Net gain 
67607 
“gL 
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After meeting all interest and annuity charges Receipts. 

Government therefore received a net profit of per ton mile 
kag hh rag aie - 

minus the net receipts, that is the grossfreceipte Facies Ree ‘ gs teaacs 

minua the working expenses, have in recent India 1924.25 v6 6°00 


years given the following returns :— 


1913-14 we. ae oe are * Converted at $ 4°S0=£ 1 and at Re. 1=1s. 6d 

cea aa In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 

1923-24 5-94 ‘gures for United States of America and India 
eor &Fe as follows:— 

1924-25 5°85 


Up to date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mile of those 
countries Which have published statistics of 
working later than 1919:— 


United States of America 1924. 15°90 ples 
India 1921-25 ee ee 3° 74 ry) 


while in England the present fare charged per 
mile third class is 18 pies. 


From the above it will be seen that railway 





Receipts | transportation of freight in India ts probably the 
perton mile,; cheapest In the world and still more so for 
Pies. passenger traffic. 
United States of Amer ica 1924 6°00* An examination of the latest available figures 
United Kingdom 1923 ee 15'01 |of operating ratios of forelgn countiles brings 
Japan 1923... ay Se 7°41 out results not unfavourable to Indian Rail- 
Switzerland 1923 ee 33°01 ways. 
Year, Operating Ratio. 
United States of America e% - a — 1924 75°37 per cent. 
France—State Lines only ov “s me : 1922 115 ,, 2 
All Lines Waele; sae 1922 88°51 4, ss 
[English Railways 56 ‘3 ae ae wa ». 1924 83°01 ,, 
South African ‘Railways A's ee bs 1922-23 74°02 4, 
Argentine Railways .. ss aa er re 1921-22 74°34 to 85°20 ,, 
Canadian Railways .. ~ om ie EG -» 1924 85°57 4s op 
1922-23 69°09 4, os 
India ae ee eo ee ee ae ae ee 1923-24 68°50 ge 9 
1924 25 6045 , ., 


Value of Railway Materials Purchased.—The value of materiais purchased by Indian 
railways in 1924-25 (excluding coal, coke, stone, bricks, lime, ballast, etc.) shoWed a 
decrease of Rs, 6°23 crores as compared With the value of materials purchased in 1923-24, 


— l 


Value of Imported materials. | 








_ Value of | Total Total 
ans Purchased indigenous | purchases | purchases 
Purchased} through Total | materials. | 1924-25. | 1923-24, 
direct. | Agentsin | imported 
India. [{materials. 
° Rs. Rs. Rs. Res. Rs. Rs. 
crores. crores. crores. crores. crores. crores. 
Rolling stock oe 4 5°27 0°48 *75 Ors 6°12 10°86 
Tools and stores .. és 0°96 2°12 3°08 8°28 6°36 7°06 
Permanent-way .. bs 0°69 0°27 0°96 4°49 5°45 5°88 
lectrical plan és cs 0°74 0°36 1°10 0°01 1°11 89 
ull and = etation 
materials and fencing .. 0°22 0 23 O 45 0°16 0°61 58 
Bridge work coos 0 48 0°03 0° 46 0°05 0°61 "82 
Workshop machinery 0°34 o'11 0°45 . 0 - "78 
Uagineer's plant .. 0°1) 0°10 0°21 O’”ol 0 22 19 
Total... 8°76 3°70 12°46 8°37 20°83 27°06 


eee Se ee een 

R —Good progress was Coalfield. The out-put of railway owned 
made a acter the develo ment of collieries during 1924-25 was 2,038,466 tons 
the Argada, Religari Darl and Bhurkunda out of a total of 6,594,875 tons consumed 


colileries which are all in the South Karanpura on railways. 
20 
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Stores Balances —Considerable progress 
was made during the year in reducing still fur 
ther the stores balanccs and the bilances on 
all railways at the end of 1924 25 amounted to 
Rs 1709 crores as compired with bilances of 
Rs 2158 crores in 1923 24 and Rs 2319 crores 
m 192122 A special Stores Officer was also 
appointed by the Railway Board to mvestigate 
the stocks of stores and materials on St ite 
worked railways with a view to deciding what are 
surplus to their present requirements to 
arranging trinsfers between railway admunis 
trations of their surplus stocks and taking gene 
rally action for the reductions of stores balances 


Number of Staff —The total number of 
Tauway employees at the end of the financiil 
year 1924 2) was 740854 1% compared with 
720 744 at the cnd of the previous ycar ind with 
749 680 at the end of 1922 23 since when there 
has been an increase 1n Mileage of over Gol) 
miles Of the total employees 6299 were 
Europeans 11965 Anglo Indiins and 722 590 


Indians Simuila fizures for 1913 14 were 7 986 
Europeans, 10 437 Anglu Indians and 614,882 
Indians 


Publie interest ww the question of the morc 
extended employment of Indiins in the hisher 
grades of railway servic has heen maint uncd 
during the ycar finding voice in the press und by 
interpellitions in the Lezishitun = The Govan 
ment o1 India have throughout muntained the 
attitude that every reasonable means should be 


Railway Accidents. 


adopted to increase the number of Indians in 
the higher grades in so far as such Increase is 
consistent with efhuency and economy and 
considerable progress has been made during 
the year with the scheme for the tiaming ot 
Junior rulway officers and of the senor subordi 
nate staff on Indian riilways In this connec 
tion a ‘Transportation School wis opened at 
Chandaus: on Mirch 2nd 192> and a series of 
classes hive been held It 1s intended to have 
eventually in eachrulway system a school at 
which the subordinite staff of all grade, 
employed in train working will go through 
perlodicil courses Chandausi as the centril 
school will provide courses tor junior officers, 
the more senior subordinate staff and those 
likely to prove suitable for promotion to officers 
and will iso take charge ot the traming ot 
prob onary officers = Jn the future it 14 poss 
ble to look torwird to the development of the 
new school into something like 1 1aulway = staff 
college where the saience and business ot railway 
wolking ind minagement will be studied and 
taught to railway officcrs and stiff 


Fatalities and Injuries —During 1924 %5, 
there was an increase of 127 in the number 
of persons killed and of 211 in the number 
of persons injured as compared with the fru 
Its OL 1928.4 The total number of pasyen 
gers kalled and injurcd show mcrcases of 46 and 
40 respectively over the ficurcs of last year but 
this 1) munly due to the Hirappa accident in 
Which 107 passengers werefhilled aud’88 sjured 


The following table shows the numbcrs killed and injured separately under passengy fs 
railway servants gud others for 1924-20 as compared With 1923 24 — 











Killed. Injured. 
1923 24, | 192425, | 1923 24 | 1994-05 
a. Passengers— 

(1) Accidents to traine, rolling-stock, permancnt- 

way, etc, ae 63 117 214 206 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 

used exclusively on railways . : 300 29> 1 038 1,085 
(8) Accidents on Railway premises not due t 

Train accidents or to the movement of vehi- 

cles .. a oe : oe : 9 6 20 wl 
(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 

te ete, ee ° 21 36 374 10s 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 

used exclusively on railways ‘ 355 $86 585 vol 
(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due t 

Train accidents or to the movemcnt ot 

vehicles a ‘ we a ‘ 41 44 461 600 

C. Others— 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permancnt- 

Mii fe etc, : : se : 65 19 oD 34 
(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 

used exclusively on railways oe 1,945 2,016 678 7o4 
(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 

Train accidents orto the movement of ve- 

hicles oe ee - ste os 19 26 88 50 

Total .. 2,818 2,944 3 447 8,658 


Of the total number of persona killed 1,66. were 
trespassers on the line and 262 committed 
siicide. Thus 1,927 or over 05 per cent. of the 
persons killed on railway premises were for 
causes over which the railways have no control. 


Local Advisory Committees.-By July 1924 
T.ocal Advisory Committees had been formed on 
all Class I State Railways with the exerption of 
the B. N. Ry. where definite proposiis have now 
been put forward. A wide range of subjects was 
discussed at these meetings and particular 
attention was pald to such subjects as improve- 
ment of facilities for inter and third class 
passengers, increased facilities for merchants, 
timings of trains and running of through 
carriages etc. 


Compensation for loss and damage to 
goods in transit.—A great improvement was 
made during 1923-24 in reducing the amount 
paid in compensation for loss and damage to 
yoods in transit, the total reduction on (lass I 
Railways being Rs.41 lakhs in 1923 24 and 


The Chief Ratlways, 
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Rs 22 lakhs in 1924-25. The fulleffect of the 
measures taken on rallways such as the 
reorganisation of the Watch and Ward Staff has 
not yet had timeto take place and a further 
improvement is expected during the next year 


Asaresult of aresolution adopted in the Legis- 
lative Assembly In March 1922, a Committee 
was appointed to revise the existing risk note 
forms. The recommendations of this Com. 
mittee, received in September 1922, involved 
considerable changes in the form of risk notes 
aiming chiefly at imposing on the railways the 
onus of proof in cases where losses appeared to 
be prima facie due to misconduct of railway 
staff. After obtaining the views of Local 
Governments, Railwav Admunistrations and 
Chambers of Commerce on these recommenda- 
tions, the revised forms were referred to the 
legal advisers of Government. Revised risk 
note forms A B,D G and H have been issued 
and have been notified as coming into force 
from Ist October 1924, 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which 13 con- 
structed on the metre gauge starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam, It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by 2 company 


Mileage open oe ae 1,049 09 
Capitalatcharge .. Bs.20,52,51,000. 
Net earnings se Rs, 64,02,000. 
Rarnings per cent. .. aa 3 02 


Bengal and North-Western. 


The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
m 1885. The system was begun in !874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It 1s connected with the Rajputana 
Metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway at Benares. 


Mileage open oe : 2,06 >°79, 
Capital at charge .. Rs 19,60,04,000 
Net earnings .- 8, 1,83,27,000, 
Earnings per cent. .. o. 9 35, 
Bengal-Nagpur. 


The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
‘§ & metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
vith in the Central Provinces in 1887, A 
‘Ompany was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad 
"auge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 


sanction was given for an extension to the 

coal flelds and for a connection with the Branch 

or the Last Indian Railway at NHartharpur, 
Mileage open he 2,054°45 
Capital at charge »» Rs. 64,15,82,000 
Net earnings .- Ra. 2,97,81,000 
Earnings per cent. 4°64 


Bombay Baroda. 


The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat me 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequenthy 
extended to Bombay. ‘Lhe original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905,and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 


-{ocorporated in 1t On the opening of the 


—— 


Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge conner- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,58]. 
Mileage open ea at $,836°97 
Capital at charge .. Rs, 70,11,38,000. 
Net earnings a Rs, 5§,62,83,000. 
Earnings per cent .. oa 8°03, 


Burma Railways. 


The Rurma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there 18 little prospect of its beirg connected 

th the Railway system of Indla the near 
future In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthar Anderson 
said —“* During 1911-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to e best 
aliznment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chitagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Rallways south of Man 
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dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the sertion of the Burma 
Rallways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a Iine have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it ls probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the mafn lunes which it will connect. It was 
commencid as a State Railway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantec. 
Mileage open ‘ .- 1795 10 
he at charge ~. Rs 27,14,43,000 
Net earnings -- Bas, 1,76,48 000 
Earnings per cent... aa 6 02 


Eastern Bengal. 


The Eastern Bengali State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated In 1884 into one 


State Railway. 
Mileage open = 1,721°87, 
Capttal at charge Rs. 44,83,25,000 
Net earnings -» BS 41,81,23,000, 
Earnings per cent. bs 4 25, 


The East Indian. 


The East Indian Railway 18 one of the three 
reat sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental iines under the old form of guarantee 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua way 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran aS far as Lianiganj It gtves the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and 18 conscquently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with 1t. In 
1880 the Government purchased the Ilne 
paying the shareholders by annuities, bu 
eased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which is terminable in 1019. 


The cuntract was not terminated until Jan- 
uary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
managemcnt 

Mileage open v 

Capital at charge .. 

Net earnings és 

Earnings per cent, .. 


Great Indian Peninsula. 


The Great Indian Pentasula Railway ‘8 the 
earliest line undertaken in India It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent. and the firet section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853, Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line ma 
Poona to Baichur. where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 


2 2,706°68. 
Rs. 1,01,75,98,000. 
Re. 7,11,50,000, 


Chief Railways in India. 


of the fine is the passage of the Western Ghate, 
these sections being 152 miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 0} mies on the Thul Ghat which 
Nise 1,181 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
An arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line Was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 


The contract was tcrminated on June 80th 
1925, when the State took over the management 


Mileage open se oe $,446°28, 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,04,87,08,000. 
Net earnings eo «=RS. 6,38,86,000. 
Earnings per cent .. a 7°42, 


Madras Railway. 


The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. lt was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and ina south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract In 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mabratta Railway 
Company The mileage 1s 3,041 29. 


Mileage open ‘ve ws 3,041° 29. 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 64,51 ,92,000, 
Net earnings 08 


Rs. 3,73,79,000. 
Larnings perrent .. ae 6°86 


The North-Western. 

The North-Western Staite Rallway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Ruil 
wav, which was promoted by 8 Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 

| Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karac! 
to Kotr’. The interval between Kotri aud 
Multan was unbridged and the railway trafic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 

| 72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and st 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
{n 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway wa‘ 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
In India under one admunistration. 


Mileage open or §,828°2>, 
Capital at charge Rea. 1,22,16,38,000 
Net earnings Rs. _6,77,23,000. 


Rarnings per cent. ‘uv 


Oudh and Rohilkhand. 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was snothe? 
of the lines constructed under the original a 
of guarantee. It began from the north pas 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand 
far as Saharanpur where St joins the Nort 
Western State Railway. It waa not ubl 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was ee 
pleted and connected with the East Inde 
Railway. To effect a connection between os ; 
metre gauge systems to the North and Wis 
to the South of the Ganges; a third rail 
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laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore, The | merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
Company's contract expired in 1889 when | route to Ceylon ma Rameshwaram was opened at 


the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway, 


The working of this railway wae amalgamated 
with that of the last Indian Ratlway from Ist 
July 1925 


Mileage open = ee 1,620 56 

Capital at charge .. Rs 32,72,27,000. 

Net earnings Ae Rs 97 47 000 

Earnings per cent. .. - 2 98 
The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one ol 


the original guaranteed railways It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Rallway 
Company as a broad-gauge line; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
This lie has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line ofthe Madras Railway. Between 
Luticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 


the beginning of 1914. As the onginal contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the lst of January 1908. 


Mileage open ee oe 1,876°19 
Capital at charge .. Ras. 28,43,16,000 
Net earnings - Rs 2,48,07,000 
Farnings per cent. .. ‘ie 8°72 


The Indian States. 


The principal Indfjan State Raliways are: 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State, the 
Kathiawar system of rallwaysa, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Rathiawar , the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs , the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs, and the railways in 
Mysore constructed by the Mysore State. 


PROGRAMME OF FUTURE CONSTRUCTION. 


As a result of the decision to spend part of the 
Rs. 150 crores sanctioned by the Assembly on 
the construction of new lines promising an 
adequate return the Ratlway Board were 
«ngaged during 192324 in investigatng the 
»tospects of such projected railways aud this 
investigation was continued during 1924 25 
future railway construction falls into 4 main 
gluups — 


The development of railways in— 
(1) South India 
(2) The Coal field area, 
(3) Burma, and 
(4) The rest of India 


(1) For many years it has been recognised 
that there was need for considerable railway 
extension in the Madras Pressdency and after 
careful Investigations it has ocen settled that 
cértain projects, of which the following are the 
More important, should be undertaken and 
‘ompleted as early as possible — 


(a) Villupuram 4 rechinopoly Chord 


This line will form an alternative route 
kitwean Madras and Lrichimopoly and will 
aiford such relief to the existing line as will 
defer the necessity of doubling it for many years 
{he new chord will be 100 miles in length and 
ok eps up and devclop new and populous 

ry. 


(b) Shoranur Nilambur Raduay. 


a This extension on the 5-6” gauge will run 
“rough the Moplah country and is one ot the 
Hiost important measures necessary for the 
Teconstruction of Malabar. ‘lhe line wul be 
. 41 miles in longth. 


() Varudupatts Tenkas: Radway. 


; This line will also open up new country and 
rclp to relieve congestion on the main line. 
t will be 76 miles in length. 


\2) As regarda the coal field area Investi- 
gation has proved that good coal in large areas is 
Avaulable in the area lying between the East 


Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways running 
westward irom the Jheria Coal fields as far as 
Katni in the Central Provinces. It is accord- 
ingly proposed to provide the following lines 
to nee as outlets towards the north and west 
of In _ 


(a) Daltonganjto Hutar .. 17 miles. 
(0) Hutar to Helsa 163 mules. 
188 miles. 


(ce) Hutar to Anuppur 
(3) Aca TLeiluays in Burma 


Burm presents an mterestiny study in the 
progress which results trom rulway construc- 
tion ind the history of the various ines which 
hive been built shows invariably a rapid mcrease 
mm fluancidl returns atler the first few years 

Certun wpects of the problem must however 
he borne in mind mn order that the situation mav 
be properly oapprecuited (Climatwally — the 
country may be divided into three main 7ones, 
the southern portion bung hot ud damp _— the 
central portion hot and d1y and the northern 
tortion «old and wet Th however 3 & 
wcnetihzation which requires qualification from 
the topoziphical point of view for the country 
essentiuly consists of 1. number of parallel 
villevs tunnimg rouchly north and south with 
Tides ot rou.h hilt country between them 
Phese valleys support larze prddy crops m the 
south uni north and drv crops such as ouls¢eds 
and groundnuts in the central vone while the 
hills ure well forested and supply timber and 
other tomst products besides afturdimg oppor- 
tunitys for fruit culture speaking generally 
the development of Burma waits on population 
while one of the reasons tor the sparseness of 
population 1s the difficulty of mtercommuniu- 
tion and trinsport between the valleys 

The work of railway extension naturally falls 
mito tliee mam divisions Firstly, there 
the opening up ot valleys which at present have 
no communications Secondly, there is the 
provisions of feeders branches and loops within 
the iret already served so as to cheapen the 
cost ot bringing traffic to the main line And 
thirdly, there is the question of connections with 
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India, Chima and Siam, each of which has its 
own special problems 

During the year under review the following 
sections of railway were opened — 

(a) Moulmeiwn Le 

43 08 mules of this Ime werc opened for traffic 
during 1924 25 in addition to the 2661 mules 
already bemz woiked and the Jast section was 
opened m April 192. JThis line will probably 
at some future date form part ot the min route 
from Rangoon to Bangkok but 1f 14 at present 
an isolited branch lime separated from the 
remainder of the system by the estuary of the 
Salween It is being built under a guirintce 
from the Burma Gov crnment 

(b) Pyimmana Taungdu inayi 

By March 31st 192> this lme wis opencd for 
Ppabsenger and goods trafic as far as Daliniyun 
while the ist section Dilangvun to 7 wnedwim 
gyi was opened for goods traffle hw alin 
ment forms port of one of the ploposed routes 
for a possible Indo Burm: connection ratlw 25 

Various other brinches are under construc 
tion includinz — 

(1) Seqyt}e CU 2354 mies in kn th 
zn extension of the Sigaing Sezvi brinch and 
its construction 1s neirme comy] lefiou 

(2) Pequ hayan 3693 milks In kngth 
Construction his been ¢irrmd on throu_hout the 
year but thou:h the work is well adv anecd it his 
not yet been possible to open anv of it to trathe 

Other import int 11dwirys Whuh ire proposed 
include — 

(1) the extension of Pymniina Taunzdyingy1 
hne through Natmauh to havyoukapudauns 

(2) the Tiungdwingvi Magwe line 

Other lincs of less importance ire the Man 
dalay Midya suburban railwiy ind the cxten 
sion of the Malagaon Biuktow dine to New Cane 
tonne nt Kast in the neizhl ourhood of hangoon 

Surveys will be necessary before further 
constructoin «an be undertiken and perhaps 
the most important group of lines to be sur 
veved are those toserse the Pakhoho District 
west of the Irranady Jhe extension of the 
Taungdwingyl lime to Kiyoukapadiun, and to 
the 1nver in the neizhbourhood of Pizin will 
provide with 1 ferry atros the rivcr a possible 
starting point or a luc to serve these districts 
while the extension to Maywe with . feriy wrow 
to Minbu will afford an alternative route to the 
same area 

Another valley which appears to offer opportu 
nities of development 15 the fertue valli y run 
ning northwards from the fule like to the nex_h 
bourhood of Hsipaw in the Northern Shin States 

A survey is at present procerdins for the 
extcnsion of the Moulmcin Le line to Tavoy and 
Sinbyubin and m view of the possibilty of 
development at Merygui and in the neighbour 
huod this survey will be carried on to thit place 
The country lying between Lavoy ind Mergu 
is said to be rich mn timber and muncrals wd 1s 
suitable for rubber cultivation but is practically 
debarred from devclopment by Jick of com 
munications 

AS regards internitionil connections = the 
question of xalway connection with China 
has been much debated in the past ind there 
has been support for threc posible routes 
The first {4 the Bhamo [cugyueh lne which 
would more or less follow the caravan route 
to Talifu in Sunan and assist the caravan 
traffic to the Irrawady at Bhamo The second 
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13 the extension from Jashio to Kunlong ferry 
on the balween river ‘Lhe third 1s the exten 
sion of the proposed Ta Hapalai Namtu line to 
Muse on Sweli river opening up the thickly 
populated Namhham valley This question how 
ever 15 not one which can be examined at present 

As regards the remainder of India the most 
important line sanctioned 1% the Raipur-Par- 
vatipuram section of the Raipur Vizianagram 
Railway with which is linked the development 
of Vizagapatam as a major port 

The proposd Jarpur Paryatipur Railway 
~604 milks im Jen,th—wuill traverse near its 
centre the largest remaiming irey of India which 
is devoid of raiulwiy communication 

The construction of a rulway between 
Raipur and Vaziiniziam has been under con 
sideration tof many yeirs A recopnalssan 
Wis madc in 1881 82 and the Secretarv of StLate 
sinctiond the project im 190+ Work wi 
commenced between Vizianigiam and Parv iti 
pur and this section—49 miles in kength—wi 
opened for trathe on the Ist of April1909 = Tach 
of funds yrevented the work being proceeded 
with beyond Pirvitipur Since then the ests 
mates hive Lecn carefully reviacd and t*1 
construction 15 now linked with the devely 
ment of Vi7igay tam as & major port 

The commercial value of these schemes he 
in the fict that 1t well provide for the dev eloy 
munt of the Fast Centril Provinces and ot the 
Northern Cucary and help to relicve the con 
cestion at the port of Calcutta and also to some 
extent at bombay md on the rulways leadin, 
to them ‘The yrovision ot an idditional port 
on the cist coiwt of India which has now no 
site hart our for some 900 miles he tween Calcuttt 
ind Wadras will also help the trade of Indit 

Electrification of Railways —On the 
of Fefsuiry 19) the Governor of Bombay dic la 
rod open the first clectue rulway m Indi al 


this mirked the beginnmy of 2 new cri in ee : 
} 


tratsport as fir is Indiaas concerned 
action opened 3% known 18 the Harton 
brinth Fxtension of the Grew “ndian Penne! 
Ratlwy from Victoria Terminus to Kurla ial 
consists of 94) miles of double trach 

the clectrfievtion of the Harbour Brinch 
Txtension forms only part of the varius 
schemes uf present im progress for elec trifierti a 
ot the suburbin and main linc services in Bou 
bay which on the Great Indian Perunsula Bul 
way mdude the electrification of the mam ind 
suburban lincs to Alyin and on the Bomb \ 


Biroda ind Central India Railway electuil wien : 
of the Imes between Church Gate and Born) | 


The services on the Harbour Branch wu: 
Mihim Chord ore designed to provide for an 
entirdly new pascuger trifhic which is expect 
to result trom the devcloy ment of the Sew 
Wadila Dadar Mifunga and Sfon Maturz} 
housing schemes of the Tinprovement Trust | 
Bombay for the relief of overcrowding in th 
cit 
Satie tion has also becn obtamed to the cht 
fic ition of the main ling of the Great sn 
Ponimsula Railway to Igatpurl on the 001 th rl 
line and to Poona on the south east line - 

Other schemes which are under consider ti 
are 
(1) the electrification of the suburban Janes 10 


Madiar ! 
(2) the el.ctrification of the suburban bucs ” 
Calcutta, ? 


a 


India and Ceylon. 


INDIA AND CEYLON, 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
fon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Ramcswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time since 
1895 various s*hemes having been suggested. 


The South Indian Railway having been ex- 
tcnded to Dhanushkod1, the southernmost point 
(f Rameswaram IcJand, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, On Mannar 
Island,two points distant from cact othe: 
about 21 miles across & narrow and shallow 
atrait, the projcct has again been investigatcd 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a& railway constructed on a solid 
. nbankment raised on the sand bank known as 
‘Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the ferry 
steamer service which has been established 
between these two points 


In 1913, & detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company and a project 
has now been prepared This project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Lalay 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20 05 mics of which 7 13 will be upon the dry 
lana of the various lands and 12 86 will be in 
witer The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand mitched with coraland pre 
sent no difficulty The section through the sca 
will be carried on & causewav which it 15 pro 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having theirinner faces 
14 feet apart, will frst be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi 
tudinally with Nght concrete arches and ch wn: 
and transversely with concrcte tics, struts and 
(hains Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slippedinto position the bottom 


slabs being sunk well into the sind of the sea 


bottom Lastly, the space enclosed by the 


slabs will be filled in with sand 


The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six fcet above high witerlcvcl and the rajl+ 
| will be lajd at that level Ihe sinking of the 
Dileg and slabs will be done by means of water 

ts This causeway itis expected wall cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannarisland 


Indo-Burma Connection 


Phe raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
h 1914, and the tomporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
tlmulated the demand fora direct railway con 
lection between Indja and Burma Govern- 
Ment accepted the position and appointed 
. Richards, M Inst CE, to be the engineer- 
“charge of the surveys to determine the best 

Uk for a railway from India to Burma The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at jresent would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which 18 the 
terminus and head quarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Rajlway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a Jand of fertile rice 
fic lds intersectcd by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and :t crosses the Indo Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rict lands of Arrakan and crosses allthe big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta These include the 
Kaliday river which drains 4,700 mules of 
country and even at a distance of about 80 
mils from its mouth 1s more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the Mangrove swamps like mbs from 
the backbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Yomais a 
mountam ridge which extends from Cape 
Ne grais northwards until it loses itself in & maga 
of tangled hills east of Akvab and Chittagong 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but 1t has peaks as high as 4000 
feet b fore it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it mses much higher Itis a 
formidabjce obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route {fs 
stimated to cost about £7000 000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7 000,000 already referred to 


The other routes examined have been the 
Huhkong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R A Way 
many yearsago The Manipurroute Was esti 
mated to cost about £5 000 000 as it has to cross 
three mam ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2 €50, 3 600 and 8,900 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four mulea of tunnelling 
through the three main ndges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of ¢trensive un 
dulating railway with grades as steep a8 1 in 50 
and 11 000 feet of aggregate rise andfall The 
IWukong valley route 18 Only about 284 miles 
long and it. presents fewer engineermg 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route Hein open wvtntry capable of 
cultivation though at present it fsonly very 
thinly populated Only one range of hills 
hasto be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 6 000 feet long at a 
height of 2500 feet There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and onlv about 4 fo0ft 
agzregate of rise and fall The Hukong Valley 
yout although chcaper than the Manipur route 
is not 9 practical finanal oropos tien and both 
may te ruled out of consideration 


Ratlway Siatisiscs. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1923 and 1924. 


—_ 




















——— 923. 1924, Vartation 
(£1=—Rs. 15),|£=(Rs.13 9.)| Increase. Decrease. per cence, 
£ £ £ £ 

Coal a ae -|(a) 9,787,381 10,766,828 1,029,612 ars +10°6 
Petroleum i 7,007,915 7,559,233 551,318 ; +7°8 
Manganese-ore (U 2,172,544 2,719,949 547,405 woe $25°2 
Gold ag ae 1,702,642 1,827,483 124,791 ae +7°3 
Lead and lead-ore 1,121,474 1,694,679 573,205 - +51:1 
Silver .. Ze 677,207 810,869 133,662 fhat +19'7 
Building Materials 512,409 733,117 220,708 re +43°1 
Salt os ie 749,382 700,717 eas 48,665 —6°5 
Mica (c) és 038,435 679,796 141,36} wee +26°3 
Iron-ore .. sie (a) 139,593 279,610 140,017 Sows +100°3 
Tin and tin-ore .. 155,641 218,363 32,722 sais $17°6 
Saltpetre a (a) 152,856 182,305 29,440 : +19°3 
Copper (./) oe 4,367 114,714 110,347 ‘ +-2,526°8 

Zinc-ore (¢)  ... 11,584 83 ,486 71,902 ee cies 
Jadeite (c) ar 55,803 50,849 Swe 4,954 —88'9 
Chromite. . ee 61,119 42,259 cease 8,860 —17°3 

Ruby, Sapphire and 

Sp oe a 48,679 34,773 Kaad 13,906 —28°6 
Clays .. = 21,356 25,178 3,822 vows +17°9 
Tungsten Ore .. 81,979 24,559 vee 7,420 —23°2 
Magnesite Pe 15,622 21,088 5,466 és +34°9 

Bauxite .. ae 3,682 13,531 9,849 ere tes 

Monazite ae 3,697 9,301 5,604 : anes 
Gypsum .. Big (a) 4,944 § 527 588 ig +11 8 
Apatite .. oe ,o88 4,892 si 496 —9°Z 
Steatite .. (uw) 3,487 4,977 er 460 —8°6 
Ochre... we (a) 4,476 4,800 324 ere +7°2 
Zircon .. vs 1,160 2,717 1,557 ee +134°2 
Barytes ee ee 2,850 2,259 e@ees 595 —20°9 
Diamonds ee 3,100 1,985 onee 1,1 16 —~— 35‘9 
Ilmenite .. ae 2,100 1,381 3 719 —34°2 
Asbestos ve 659 1,354 605 ree +105°5 
Alum 4; ad 4,298 1,359 Keka 2,939 —§8°3 
Fuller’searth .. 3,811 1,353 pens 2,658 —69°7 
Amber ee oe 915 1,101 186 Beare +20°3 

Kyanite.. ee @ese 242 242 ePebe @eesn 
Soda oe te 1,600 96 eanee 1,504 ww) 4 ‘0 

Bismuth-ore ‘ov . e 17 17 aete Gees 

Serpentine oe ee ry 5 5 eee eesce 

Hyalite aes ee 852 een? eene 852 ®@eee 
Total 24,0°6,302 | 28,026,508 3,734,849 94,643 +14°6 

Sr aes emmy RS EREED seca onze! 
-+- 3,640,206 
(a) Revised. (b)} Value F, 0. B. (co) Export values, 


(d) Copper-ore in 1928; Copper-Matte in 1024. 
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The feature which stands out most promi- 
ee, in a survey of the muneral] industries | 1923 1924 
of India is the fact that until recent years little : 7 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modern metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most stnking progrese Indian States— Tons. 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, Hyderabad .. 658,429 
or for consumption in the country by what may. 
conveniently be called direct tprooeenes Tn Rajputana (Bikaner) 7,119} 21,870 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast. 
to the India of a cee ago. Lhe European 175,950; 285,298 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
aot py acid and alkah, and aided by low sea ae 
ights and increased facilities for internal. 
distribution by the spreading network of rai] [otal Indian States 841,498) 901,943 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but. 
remote localities, the once flourhing native. 
Manufactures of alum, the vanous alkaline : 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, GRAND ToTar, INDIA 19,656,885 21,176,606 
steel nd. aren and pencunly to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
sarah nee eteilty 1s of recent date. The (*) Provi ional figures. 
1 uality o - 
Parry of ic ee ARecord Year lu t¢tul output for 1924 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels of 21 170 €06 tons 18 im fact, the greatest vet 
and the artistic products in copper and heane 1 corde ior this country in any year with the 
gave the country a prominent position mm the CXCOptOn of 1919 when the production was 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief ~~ -™2!2¢ tons 
acute! Unpe hance iaeh ne ee Bacon The cxport statistics for coal and coke during 
ago, the chemical manutacturer of Europe 1924 show in mncreasc of nearly “UV 000 tons to 
found among his by-products, cheaper and ~Ub 45 tons 3 fi,ure stul only one quarter 
more effective compounds for the rianatactite ofth pr wWiravrwe In addition the umports 
of explosives. {cll trom 6.4 91% tons tuo 463 716 tons a total 
With the spread of railways, the development | ne ally one-third of that for 1922 and very 
of manufacturcs connected with jute, cotton dlosc to the pre war avetage As before the 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of xportsy Were Mainly to Cevion whercas the 
electricity "the demand for metallurgical and Imports were derrved chicfly trom South Africa, 
chemical products in India has steadily grown th United Kingdom and Austraha, mmports 
Before long the stage must be reached at which | Tom! all sources showimg a decline 
ha Mice ipod alt path Sauget brataie Jahine 1 ton of cohe as equivalent to 2 tons 
necessary for the local production of those | °f coal the net amount of coil wailable tor 
which can be economically manufactured only Consumption m in a ae rn Sr 
e tons Jhis as higher than the figure for any 
for the supply of groups of industries. previous your except 1919 the total for which 
Coal. was 2276849) tons The F Closimg aang 
(2 913 025 tons) mn British India at the end o 
ie ccual Gua Bier a Ps ly tee a 1924 were however unl 2%3 800 tons girater 
{ 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bihar and thin af the end of 192 
the must important mines are those at oO . 
ver-Production —Ncverthiless the funda 
= aha Hyderabad, a in akon Provin  mcntilfict of the (oil situation m India 1s that 
se be ere eladat = af ia ee are the tot capauity of production of the Indian 
ve H6en worked at one me OF ADOTDSF af mines 1s NOW Considerably m excess of total 


The subjoined statement shows the production dcimands for imteinal consumption and for 
of all mines in British India and in Indian States «xport This ov production either actual or 
during 1924, as compared with 1923°— potcatial has kd to severe depression m the coal 

industiy by the beginning of 1920 with heavy 
1923 falls in the price of coal and the closure of many 
mincs The dcereascd export trade referred to 
is par \¥ responsible for this position and 
conseyu atly the Government of India appomtcd 


Tons. 
644,775 





British Provinces— Tons Tons. wn September 1924 a commuttce fo enquire and 
Burma. . wi 1,271| 265 report on what mcasures could bc takcn to 
Assam 326,149 334,842 |p cuscitate this trade Tht most mmportant 
Bihar and Orista 13,212,250 14,107,551 ».¢ommendations m the report of the Com 
Bengal... 4,621,578 5,031 65> mitte appear to be those devised to «ensure 

ab se 63,50] 80,422 that the quahty of Indian coal as exported 
Baluchistan .. 42,562 40,557 chall reach cortam guarantetd standirds for 
Central Provinces 648,074{ 679,081 no fright or othe conccasions of a financial 


\——__——— ---——-——__ yature wll be of avail if the quality of coal as 
Total British Province 18,815,385 20,274,663 caported is below auticipated standards. 
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The nert statement shows the quantity of co1] 


@andi 
Ww wras ws 


entinhta fnew annanmntlan in Trnslfa fn THA 








CUA EY BVA WWE PMS YEW ES ASS BARU 58k 
1924 Paras 
—— | 1923 | 1924 
| Tons Tons, 
Imports of foreign coil | 624 918 463,716, 
Re exportsof foreign ¢ 0a! 46,031 65 905 
Available supply of 
foreign coal 578,887 397,763 
Production of Indian 
coa 19,656,883) 21 176 606 
Exports of Indian coal 
to foreign parts 136,575 206 483 





Available supply of In 
dian coal 





19,520 =| 20,970 125 


Total available supply 
of coal . 





Pune 21,367,586 | 
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Average Price (per ton) of Coal extracted 
from the mines. 








—— | 1928, 1924, 
Ra. a P| Rs. a. p 
Assam es 811 j 8 12 11 
Baluchistan 1414 4 41514 2 
Bengal . 9 1 9 8 O11 
Bihar and Orissa | 618 7 611 9 
Burma | 21 56 6 30 0 90 
(cntral India 513 0 5612 11 
Central Provinces 610 7 61 5 
Punjab ‘: j yio lu 811 6 
R41) putana ‘ ; 613 9 47 1 4 
Ongin of Indian Coal. 
Average of 
last five | 1923 | 1924, 
years | 
Tons fon Tons, 
Gondy an% 
coalficlds 4 19,269 40>) 19,217 176) 20,698,060 
Tertiary 
coulficids 442 808 439,707 477,946 
Total 19 712,21 31:19 6456 8831 21,178 606 
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The Indian (val Committers which was ap 
pointed by the Government of India im Septem 
ber 1924 was inthe main the outcome of 9 
resolution adopted ty the Dcuishitive Asscmt Is 
mm March of that vear rece mmending on ¢cen mic 
grounds the my osition of a count rvuling duty 
on South African coal mmyorted into Indu 
Before rcterim,z to the Tantt Jourd th = yuc tion 
whether the Indian coal tiade was m mc lt ot 
protection igainst coal from: South Africa ot 
against imyjorts of foreign coal generilly the 
Government decidcd that the technical aspect 
of the questi n shculd be mvesti_ited Lv an 
expert committceé with the following t rms 
of reference -— To cnquire and report (1) 
yencrally What measures can be tikcn by 
Government by the coaltride by the railwivs 
and by the ports whether singly of in combi 
nation to stimulatsé the «export of suitable coal 


fiom Calcutt. fo Indium and — feraign 
polit, (2) in pattuular whether ¢ffective 
measures cin be taken for the pooling and 


grading of Indian coal for ¢xport and foi 
bunkeimg, and how thc cost of such mcasutes 
should be met ’ 


The mem rs of the Committee which met 
at Cilcentta on Octobe. 2 nd wer Mi FF Noyce 
C&T CBE, ICS Secretary to the Govcm 
ment of Madras cvelopment Depirtment 
(President) Mr € S Whitworth (nef Minin 
Jngineer to the Ralway Doad Mi (Stuart 
Willam = Chaunim of the Calcutta Port Jrust 
Mi JW 4 Be! ot Mcssrs Mackinnon Machen, 


&€>) Mr 7 ¢€ Jexge CBI Duector of the 
Rauwiy Wagon Pool Su Rajcndranath Moo 
keryer, KC TI KO VO of Messrs Martin 


&Co,Mr AAT Priy Churman of the Indian 
Minmg Association and Mr WC Banerjee 
Vice-Chairman of the Indian Minny bc derition 


with Mr H PV fownend, 10S ‘as Secritary ! 


goon Pinang Singiporn Colombo Madras, 
Bond iy and Karuhi laste ] some fiv months, 
its Rez ut bung sitned on Wuch 26th, 1925 


Export Trede (Chipt 17 of the Report 
contuns a leview of th situation which ied to 
the ap pomtment of “he Commuittce und a detailed 
examiiition of the position in these Indian and 
foraizn ports in which Indian coal is or has ben 
mpoitid The export of coal from India 
which 15 almost entircls confned to Calcutta 
falls undct thi ¢ heids cxports to forcign coun 
tries exports to Indian sorts aud bunker coal 
lhe kistory of the cxport trade in coal likewise 
fills into thice ~ ods pro war war and post 
wir Lhe viryimez fortuncs of the three branches 
1s Most succn tly shown by the tollowing figures 
for typical yl us — 


a en ee 


L»port 
Lport} of cou | Bunker . 
yrar | to for | coast coal Total 
ien cot Wise to |(Calendar 
vga Jndian } ears) 
paeee | jorts | 


1913 14 
1916 19 
1920 21 
1922 28 


10 ooo! 4 002 879 


378 0OU 62% 264 
936 000.3 480 408 
57,000)1,484,747 


887 32) 2210517 
142.9421 701 322 
139,722] 1 408 686 

97,611| 812 138 





——= 


The very heavy drop m the exports of coal 
to forcim countins after 1920 2b was duc to the 
rstuictions on export which wore imposed 
the interests of Indian industrial rcquicments 
in July, 1920 Jeading to the total prohibition 
of cAport irom March, 1921 except ona reduced 
scale to thy (Ceylon Government Railways 


lwinvestigations whuh meluded yisits to Ran ! Those rostrictions were not entirely removed 
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until January ist, 19, and by that time had 
ed to the disappeaiance of Indian coal fiom 
overseas markets for the time being 


The Report procc eds to examine the nature of 
the competition met by Indian coi] both in 
the overscas markets m which 1s endcavouring to 
Yegain a footing and in the principal home ports 
Rangoon, Madras, Bombay wid harachi, im 
which its cxtiusion by foreign imports cannot 
be attributed to the cmbargo placed on ¢xport 
Jor overseas ports the Committee point out 
thit the quahty and price of the supplics obt uncd 
trom othcr sources cspccially from South Africa 
after the cmbaigo W248 imposed proved 80 sith 
factory that the pre wir position has becn in 
tarely reversed und establ sncd business rcjition 
ships are now 1 ol sticle to the 1cintroduction 
of Indiin coal even m= markets Lhe Colombo 
where it once held a commanding position = In 
Indian ports the quality of the coal supphed 
has been the most important futor with the 
purchasers The condusen or the Committee 
thus 15 that Indian coal cannot hopc to hold its 
own much iss to recover its old postion both 
in home and ovcrscas Mukets unless ts quality 
and price arc such as to commicnd it to con um Is 


In Chapter JL the Committer proceed to dis 
cuss the comparative merit and prices of 
Indian and other cows = An an fructive talle ot 
inalvas shows thit there ae a larz number of 
colhenies both m the Raniziny and Thana «al 
fields (bv fir the two most important fi ds in 
India) which ¥1 Id coalwhi h computes most fae 
sourtbly in quality with South Atuiein Japanese 
or Austrihancod Jhb calonge value of th cou 
produccd Fy these cies only slizhthy Toss 
thin that ¢f Natal ind A istrihhin «cls shohtly 
higher than thit of Japanese coal ind is consida 
thiv Jngher than that of Jrimsyial cou As 
regards price the Report inom ehiborit. series 
of calcwaticns shows that Indian coal cin only 
hope to compe t+ in overseas markets fits pithe id 
yuu wy Hot more than hs oto Rs 250 tor 
Singuponc, Rs > 90 for Colombo and Rs © tor 
Bombay and karadm Jor Midis and Rin 
goon the umports of forcizn coal mc small ind 
the prices ot those cous cannot be considcied to 
fovcrn the market As the average riusm, 
costs cannot be pliced at Tess thin Rs % per ton 
for the Ramey field md Re 6 per ton for the 
Shania ficdid at 4 obvious that in present condi 
tions coal for export can only be produced at a 
loss Ihe Committee tharctore proceed to discuss 
the posubilitns of «conomis at the vinous 
stages through which coil passes from the 6 am 
to the conmsuma 72 at the pit on the railway 
it the Calcutta dochs and on the steume — The 
chaiges at the port of import aie the same tor 
Jndian and forcign (oals exc pt that in Indian 
ports, Indian coil has the adv intize of cxcmp 
tion from thc customs duty of aght annisa ton 
which 13 impoxd on othcr coal 

Economies at the Coal Fields —Chipter 
11) deals with the possibilities of economies at the 
coal fields Jt is held that there 1s no scope tor 
any reduction mm wiges whilst the mcicased usc 
of mechanical apphancs tor coal cuttmg would 
not reduce raising costs wnoless 16 were accom 
pamed by an improvelcnt in railway facilities 
which would permit of an incit asd output 
Some small improvemcnts in working methods 
might be made in some mines but there are only 
two methods by which any appreciable reduction 
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in Yalsing costs can be secured These are an 
Incrcase in output by an extension of machine 
working and the avoidance of stacking by loading 
all (oal raised diurct into wagons If this latter 
were donc, loss from wast, detenoration and 
theft would be prevented and thc 1usmg costs 
would be 1eduecd by something like eight annas 
aton Both methods of reducing costs m the 
coal fu lds thus dc pend on an improvement of the 
ralway tactics and this bimgs the Committe 
to a detailed cx\amination of the working of the 
two railways which scryr the main Indian coal 
fields the Last Indian and the Bengal Nagpur 
Railwiy5 


Railway Problems — In Chapter IV, the 
provision of i regular and adequate wagon supply 
throughout the year 1s considcred essential <A 
numbcr of rccommendations for securmg th 
ar mide the mcst important of which are the 
(nlirgemcnt of the depot stations, the general 
a loption of the system alicady in force on certair 
of the coll rv scctions on the Last Indian Raal- 
Way Of sny plying wagons to the colheries before 
77% ind clearing then ifter5 pm the supply 
of wagons to the individual collicn 5 at regulai 
hours the istallition of w izhbridges wherever 
prutitble in order to avoid delays i waghing, 
the asx mblv }v the 1ulwiy in full tramloads 
of wizons intended for the samc ship and a 
constant chock af every stage of the movemet 
of wigons trom th coualfi Ids fo the docks and 
hack Chipt1 ¥ 1s d voted to the question 
cLialway ficizhts tcrmimals ind rmbates ‘The 

{cport yunts out thit workme expenses on 
both rulwavs have m iciwed m recent years 
bv a very Much high r prrccntas than have 
their ultimate rcapts trom coal and that 16 15 
impossible tu Culculute the exact cost of hauhnz 
cnc ton of coal onc milo No compaison bet 
ween the cost of hauling 1 ton ot coal for a mule 
and the rate charge 1 for it Can thus be made buat 
a compirhon between the present ralway rites 
charged on cxport coil in India ind in South 
Aili is davowable ,o Indiin coal 


Ihe Conmittec thercfore hold that, whilst 
th be sno statistical owe for mcrcasing the re 
bate of 2> quer ccot at yicscnt granted on export 
coitim Indir this should be increased to 37} per 
cent thitias roughly bv «ight aunas per ton, on 
the general zrounds of the impolitance of the 
coal tridc 1n the industrial economy of the coun- 
try and the admittedly midcquat character 
of the riulway ficihtus tot movmg it The 
mrant of i rebate on bunker coal is not 1ccom- 
niended 1% it 1s not considered that this would 
have anv ippreciablh cffhkit im imereasing the 
attiactiv ness of Calcutt as a bunkciumng port. 


In Chaptcr VI som general recommenda- 
tions Inicgud to railwi\ work ire madc Im- 
provements in the system under which the 
collurics aindcnt fol wagons ae suggested 
It ys iwcommended that collizes should 
be pumuitted to put m ther own sidings, 
thse to be taken ovcr subsequently by the 
rallvays on sultable teims if the traffic 
pissing ovc1 them i» iound to yield a return ot 
o per cent on the capital outlay The difficulties 
alisint fiom the overloading of wagons, which 
hivve given rise to much criticism from the coal 
tridc, it 15 proposed toicmove by the provision 
ot a type of wagon which when loaded flush with 
the top would not have too heavy a load what- 
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ever the specific graxity of the coal carried in it 
It1s suggested that the fcasibility of providing 
such a type of wagon should be investigated by 
& small expert committce and that meimwhile, 
all wagons should be marked with a muincral 
loading index figure which should be used tor 
calealiting the hught to which coal and othei 
mincrils should be loaded according ta their 
specific gravitics More outdoor supervision 
both by the collkry and the railwiy staffs 1s 
advocated whilst it 1s suggested that monthly 
meetings on the coalfields between the railw iv 
and collery represcnutatives showd be revived 
A recommendation to whith the Committc¢ 
attach espeaial impoitance 15 thit open wagons 
should be supplied to all collnins which instil 
mechanical apphanc» for loadimg ccal in ordct 
to ensure the loading of coal in the best possible 
condition with the mmimum of slack ani dust 

They also rccommcnd that the contro} of wagon 
suppliis which was mmstituted in 1917 whn i 
Coal Controller wis appoint d who was pliccd 
in April 1919 by a Coal Lransportation Othecr 
working under the Railwav Board shoull be 
restored to the two rulways themsclyis who 
should have a joint officcr for the 7 urpose 

Prterence yn the mattir of wagon supplits for 
coalshowd be restricted to coal requial by 
railways inland river Navigation Compan 5 
and ot. aD going stcamers undil mail contricts 
with Government to coal for worksot public 
utibty and to coal tor export certifi | in 
accordance with the propostls mid¢ liter in 
the Report 


Docks and Depots —In Chapter VII th 
Comimuittce (xamuine the working of the (a) utta 
Docks and coal depots ILhey conclui that 
whilst the tunround of wagon~ at the dochs 
could be improved, the delays in shipping coal 
are mainly duc to the imegular arial of =the 
wagons intundcd for 1 pirticilar sttcamr ii 
the facilitics for the movement of coal trifhe 
in the dochs were umproved to the extent con 
templatid by the Port Commoners this would 
prove sufficient to deal adequately with 1 ex 
tension of the ¢xisting coal traffic winch can be 
regarded as probable in the near future = Ihe 
Port has at present two mechanical loading 
apphances known as I¢chetts plunt and the 
Committee consider that i ordcr to avoid break 
age, whenever shipper» ash that their coal should 
be loaded by this plant every efturt should be 
made to comply with their request and that 
save in exceptional circumstances the first pait 
of each cargo of coal should always be loadcd 
by this plant which could deal with four millon 
tons of coal annually even if only one of the two 
plants were rescrved for coal The Inck tts 
plant is, however, only a scm mechank 11 plant 
and the Committce recommend that the gnestion 
of the moat suitable tvpe of mechanical loading 
appliance tor (alcutta should be imvestigatcd 
at an carly date by a small expert committees 
which should rm port on the best tvpe of mecham 
cal loading appliance adapted to all types of 
wagon and should also investigate the possibility 
of using shoots for coal loadid by hand Into 
steamers A ruview of the charges levicd by the 
Port Commussioners on coal leads to the conclu 
sion that the financial condition of tho Port is 
not such as to justify a rm duction of the charges 
on coal and that no statistical cast can be made 
out for such a reduction On much the same 
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general grounds as for tne Tailways, the Com- 


mittee however recommend a reduction and 
Sugzest that this should take the form of a re 
duction of four annas on the mver ducs on ceiti- 
fied export coat =Ihey do not r.commend any 
altc ation m the chirgzes on coal at the bunker 
depots and their onlv recommendation of im 
patince in this connexion is that the possibl 
ity of cxtendm,z thc pontoons and zanzways at 
the Howrih depot into deeper water with a cor- 
responding catension ot the railway sidings 
should be considcred 


Freights —An (ximinition of the steamer 
fraights on coi) exported fiom Cilcutta leads 
to the conclusion in Chapter VILE that the present 
froi.hts tor coal cumnot be consid cd economic 
Im view ot the increase cost of working = Lhe 
Comuittec Aplin why Culcutta docs not attract 
tlrimp st amor which means that ficiht on 
cou hw iulwivs to be pad for it the economi 
kv loo Th v cumphwize that fr izhts from Cal 
cutts we fixed on the basis of the demand for 
touna os and of the toulibl supply it ports al 
ov ith world ant cannot th r fore be controll.d 
ly C€overnm ot action They consila. that 
thre wno pro}, ct of any 7: luction in th 
ficight on coal from € vcutta in the n ar future 


Grading and Certification —Chaptcr I\ 
un Which the Committ ¢ dis uss th steps which 
should be tik n to sestore the contldence of 
purchascra overs as in Indian coal as the most 
inj Orfantin the Report Liev emphasize the 
ne casity that anv syatem of gradmeg and cert 
fii ition Should bc such 1s to command thc con 
fid nce of busirs but should not rclieve the ex 
porter of anv sponsibuity as to quality They 
pot out thitit would take too Jong and would 
be too expensiv¢ to establish a new orzanisatic nt 

| umm hath, for the giiding of Indian coil 
and therefore recommend that thc orzanisation 
of the Chief Waning Inginecr to the Railway 

| board who r prog nts the lang st purchaseis 
of coal in India should be utibsed tor thr 
yurposc It would work iw conjunction with 
a Grading Joird of which the Chaf Minm,, 
F ngineer would be Chaimanani which would 
also undlude a representative of the Indian Miuin, 
Assouation and one of thc Indian “Minin. 
kcderation and also nominces of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and the Jenzal National 
Chamber of Commerce the two latter represent 
inz the iutciests of consumers on the Board 


A general outline of a scheme for Classis fi, 
all indian coilis given and it 18 sugested thal 
a grading list showld be published by the Boat! 
13.5000 as possiblr after its constitution Jo this 
list the different collucs and scams would | 
tlassificd in accordance with the schene and au 
analysis of the coal they produc would | 
givcn but no colliery would be mcluded in th 
Inst withont its consent Ihe Committee hol 
strongly thit only those collaiies mneluded | 
the grading list should be eligible for the sp U2! 
concessions from the railways and the Port (41 
missoncrs 1¢commended mn previous chapt ! 
and that only ccrtrfied coal from such collicr * 
should receive these concessions = ‘Lhey consid T 
that the decision of the (rrading Board as to th 
classification of any collicry or scam abould | 
final ‘Thy formulate a scheme for the 305] 
tion of certified coal and suggest a form of «ri! 
ficak. They 1ecommond that the cost of any 
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analysis reqiured should be borne by the colhery 
concerned and that the cost of inspection should 
be met by the levy of a fee of ouc anna 
per ton of coal mspected They finally urge 
unde this head that as the sersiccs of the (Chief 
Mining Ikngimecr and his staff are not hhcly to 
be available for mor than two vcars a schome 
should be mntioduccd Sy the ond ot that pesod 
for the mspcction of export coil by mde pendent 
officers appointed by the Grading Boud = Ihe 
advantag¢s and disadvantigcs of scllmz «oil 
on analysis are examined and it 1s recommended 
that expoitas of coal to Bombay should he 
prepared to submit their coal to iialysis when 
selling to consumers who have adopted the 
wystem of purchase on cilones  ‘Lhey do not 
consider the certification of bunker coal 
practicable 


In Chapter A, the Committee briefly examin 
the powibility of pooling coal for export and 
pronounce it not feasible 


Chapter AT contains a few micclin ous 
mcommendttions such 3s th necessity ter 
propaganda bv ¢xzorters of Indian coil th 
quotation of purces of Indian coal m sterling 
the adoption of the system of paym ut on deh 
vely aud of payment of treight on the quantity 
shown in the bill ot lading less an allowance ot 
two por cent in leu of wazhment wh nc m 
peting coals 1s sold on these t rms) improycwcuts 
in the coal statistics issucd by the Dircctcr Gene 
ral of (ommercial lutelugcnce and the adyiszbi 
hty ot abtaming the adviet of the Chi t Mining 
Lugine(: before any large contract for coal is 
plhaacd caitha by the Impcmal Govcurnment or 
by any Jocal Government 


Mr Bin appendcd a minute of dissent 
to the Rey ort in which he Jud the present posi 
tion of the Judian coal] trade at the docr ot the 


IRON 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa aie the only pro- 
vinccs in India in Whichiron oreis mined for 
smelting by European method. Iron smclt- 
Ing, however, was at onc time a@ widesprcad in- 
dustry in India and thcm 18 hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are notfound The primitive iron sLielter finds 
no difficulty im obtaining sufheicnt supplies of 
ore from depout thatno European fronmaster 
would regard as worth his & rious consid ration 
Early attempts tointroduce nuropean processes 
for the manufactare of pig iron and steel were 
recorded in 1880 in the South Arcot District. 
Since that dats various other attempts have 
been msde but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works Was origi 
nally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
Iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Raniganj stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been Obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the ‘eetnamed district has largely replaced the 
Supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
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embargo whith he attributed entirely to Govern- 
macnt action demanded more railw vy sidings 
in the coalficlds considercd that the prescot 
rebate on coal should be doubled, propox d 
sp (ial rat¢s for coal sunt to certam upcountry 
Stations rcommended the grant of lower rail 
Wiy rates in the off season when wigons arc not 
requir d fur the movcment of grain urged thc 
abohtion of the present system ot pre pay ment 
of treight on coal and alka the complete abolition 
of the Coal '‘lransportation Offer, considercd 
that there should he no nominees of the Bengal 
Chamber of (ommcru or of the Bcngal National 
(hainhber of Commcice on the Grading Board, 
disso nt da from the pioposal to publish the grad- 
Ing list and finally argued that the Indian coal 
trade wis in need of a much larger measure of 
dir (t asaistince than had been recommended 
bv his coll agues 


Ihe rr commendations of the Committee were 
acerpted yractically in their entirety by the 
Government of India and the coal trade and a 
Grading Board in aceoraance with the scht me 
f imulatcd }y the Conmuttee was established by 
the Coal Grading Board Act, (\ AAI ot 1925) 
which was pass d at the Septcmbcr session of 
the Lrenlature The recommendations of the 
Committ « in 1 gard to the grant of an enhanced 
rebate and of lowcr river dues wer accepted by 
the raulways ind the (Calcutta Pot Commus- 
slon¢m respectively and  piovisiwn was 
mide in thc Act tor the grant of rebates 
and cf yretercuce im the matter ot wagon 
supply so far as this required Icgalsation 
Drutt ruls unda the Act were published 
fo. critasm in October 192) The question 
of protecting Induin coal against mports 
of tolcign cou was ictericd to the Lanff Board 
in that month The Loird had not comphted 
ifs mveshigations it the nd of the year 


ORE. 


iron-works, The Bengal Iron and Stee] Com- 
pany, Iimited, have now given up the use of 
ores Obtiined from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Ranigan) and are now obtamimng most 
of thir ors from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum Some yearsago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co , Ltd. secured two deposits of iron-ore in 
Saranda (Singhbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Burv 
reepectively Recent prospecting in this part of 
Singhbhum has led to the discovurv of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Crissa, a total distance of some 40 
milesina 8.S W. direction At Pansira Burn, 
a portion of Notu Buru, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barskar ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it fe separated a banded pemeets sober The 
ore itself is high-grace micaceous hematite, 
often lateritised at the outcrop Croas-cut 

into the interior of the deposit show that the 
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hematite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop. fn fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the eurface lateritisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagiti. The Tata Iron and 
sphibie Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer Ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of Ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodics of hematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso 
ciation with granite on the one hand and granu- 
litacrochs On the other The e latter have been 
noted in the field as charnockites, the term be- 
ing employed, rather loosely no doubt, but pro 
bably in the main correctly, to cover types of 
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pitty widely varying acidity In still more 
intimate association with the ores than either 
of the foregoing were found masses of dense 
quartz rocks, frequently banded, and banded 
quartz-iron-ore rocks ‘These last are of the 
types 80 commonly associated with Indian 
iron-ores, but are here not so prominent 4s 18 
usually the case 

Production in 1924 —Tho production of 
I1oneort mcreased by 76 per cnt tz from 
421 053 tons in 1923 to 1,445 313 tons m 1924 
Thc production 1corded for Mayurbhan) State 
reprscats the production by the Tata Iron and 
Stcel Co Ltd whilst of that rmcorded agams 
Singhbhum 138 939 tons wer producid by the 
Indian Iron & Sti¢!l Co , and thc balance by the 
Beuzal lron Company 


Quantity and value of Iron-ore produced in India during the \cars 1923 and 1924 




















1928. 1924, 
a Quan- | Value Quan- Value 
tity (£1=Rs. 15.) tity. (£i=R- 13°9,) 
Behar and Orit Tons, Rs, £ Tons. Rs £ 
Mayurbhan) st . «| 507,225 | 12,68,062 | 81,537 | 996,920 | 24,92, 300 1 179,302 
Sambalpnr .. oe (a) 632 4,427 295 654 4,678 330 
Singhbhum as 218,584 | 4,51,843 | 30,123 [300,238 | 7,39,618 | 53,210 
Burma— 
Mandalay a 529 | (a) 1,316 | ss} 328 | (a) 1,312 04 
Northern Shan States 52,911 |(a)2,11,644 , 14,110 | 58,6568 {(a 2,341,714 16,888 
Central Promnces 24,632 | 1,08,933 | 7,262 | 68,361 | 93,73,702 | 26,585 
Mysore as ee 16,669 47,667 vj lis | 14 908 04,324 2,829 
Other Provinres and State» 71 (}) 165 1,001 72 


(a) Estimated. 


The large increasc in the production of iron- 
ore by the Tata Iron & Ster] Co in Mayurbhan) 
State 13 reflected in the figures of production at 
Jamshedpur, where the output increased from 
392,185 tons of pig-1ron in 1923 to 540 140 tons 
in 1924 , the production of fr rro mMangane s€ rose 
from 3,506 tons in 192., to 8 951 tons in 1921 


(b) Not available, 
tion to 16 425 tons 11921) The total produc , 
tion of pig iron in India row therefore, from 
799,016 tons in 1923 to 872 547 tons in 1924 


Exports —A portion of this output was 


lof course, utilised in thu production of stee 


at Jamshcdpur, but a larg: portion was export d, 


the production of steel including rails rose from | an «sport market for Indian pig iron is inde d 


151,097 tons 1n 1923 to 218,472 tons in 1924 
The production of the Bengal Iron Co, Lid, 


ncccssars tor the continucd gucecss of the indus- 
try, in view of the fact that the total blast- 


rose from 119,669 tons of pig iron in 1923 to furnace capacity of the country is much mn 
147,733 tons m 1924, but the production of | «xccss of the stecl-melting capacity and th 
iron castings fell from 41,849 tons in 1923 to mternal rc quirements of India for iron castings 
27,045 tons in 192% The production of the | It 13 of intercst, thereforr, to record the data 
Indian Iron & Stecl (‘o rose from 77,980 tons | mlating to pig iron exports from India during 
of pig-iron in 1923 to 168,249 tons in 1924 the years 1923-2t and 1924-25 = Jt wall be scen 
No ferro-manganese was produced by either the | irom tabi 13 that the exports in 1924 26 wer 
Bengal lron Company or the Indian Iron and 86 pir cent above thooc of the previous year, 
Steel Company The production of pig-iron but that thc cxport value fell slightly from 
at the Mysore Iron Works at Bhadravati rose Rs, 69 8 (44 65) per ton to Ra 68 5 (& 457) 
rom. 9,732 tons in 1922 the muitial year of produc- per ton. 
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Wxports of Pig 1ron from India during 1923 24 and 1924 25 
1923 24, 1924-25, 
Be a a i a ae a i 
Bs Value (£1=Rs, 1p). | Quantity Value (£1—Es 13 9). 
To— Tons Rs, £ Tons Rs £ 
United Kingdom 5 3,206 1,39,912 9327] 19,024 18,20,823 95,023 
Germany : 1,620 67,751 4,874 
Italy 1,001 79,530 v,302| 4. v0 3,13,708 22,569 
China includmg Hong 
hong 1193 86,123 » 742) — 2,800 1,76,849 12,723 
Japan 144,016 j1 01,87,448 679 163] 171660 {1,15 01,074 827,415 
United Stutes of America | 24,190 lo 79 300; 100,020} 133 761 77,71,463 559,098 
Austraha 2,700 1,79,553 11 970 201 18,002 940 
New /eiland 390) 303,979 2026» 3987 2,69,269 19,372 
Othir Countries 2 539 2,41 612 lo 441) = 3,611 2,47,700 17,820 
Total 18v,105 {1 27 83 462 802,20} 341,326 | 2,16 81,604 1,599,834 





Protective Measures In spite of this 
incrcascd = production of pig uron und ste 1 the 
yoars 1923 and 1924 wer nut prosperous ont» 
tor the Indian iron and stec)] audustry owing to 
a world wide slump in the iron and stcel trade 
For this reason the conditions of the mlustry 
were inWustagated by the Indian Tariff J oard 
and a measure of protection introduced for 


stec] un 1924 As already recorded the pig- 
iron section of the dustry found an outlet for 
mci ased pre duction in iwncrcased exports The 
trees at Which it has proved possible to land 
(argo s cf Indian 71, Iron at Laitcd States ports 
have 1 d to comylaints fiom American ya aap 
and int: dum] ing notiecs are said to have been 
issucd a,ainst ccrtam cargocs of Indian pig 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry commenced some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Centiai Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now jielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines India now 
alternates with Russia as the first manganesc- 
producing country in the world ‘The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces, Lhe uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it 19 also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields ‘Lhe ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro manganest for use 
in steel manufacture Since 1904, when the 
totul output was 150,190 tons, the progres 
of the industry bas becn remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing In 1905 production 
reached 247,427 tona, the following year it 
was more than doubled (571,495 tons) and in 
1907 the figures again rose to 902291 tons 
ln 1909, on account of the fallin prices the out- 
put contracted to 642,675 tons, but it almost 
regained its former position in 1910 when the 
production rose to 800,907 tons In 1911 
it fell to 670,290 tons In 1916 the output was 
645,204 tons valued f o b at Indian Ports at 
£1,487,026, ‘Lhe ore raised inthe Central Pro 
Vinces is of a very high grade, ranging from 60 to 
54 per cent of the metal, andin consequence of 
ita igh quality is able to pay the heavy tax of 
freight over 500 miles of railway, besides the 
shipment charges to Kurope and America 


The output in 1923 wag 695,055 tons valued 
at £2,215,084 f.0. b. Indian Ports. [his ros 
in 1924 to 808,006 tons valued at $2,719,949. 


[xports of Manganese ore from British 
Indian ports during 1924 


1924 
Quantity | Value, 


lo Tons Rs 
United Kingdom w00 36 42,95,071 
feTmanv 7;38V0 1,67,186 
Netherland 
Pelgium . 184,047 50,57,937 
France a 1395 0 33,41 220 
Italy ee ae &, 4. 3,832,688 
Japan ‘ , W0U 10,500 
Lnited State oO 
dimoea 31,78,095 
Other Countrics 1,04,662 
Total 641691 1 64,87 364 


Ihc exports of manganese ore during 1924 
showcd a fall of about 100000 tons ‘This fall 
docs not howcy © indicate any decrease m the 
activity cf the mdustry The high eaport 
fizur sfor]J2. and 19.3 Were Muchim eActs38 of 
the quvntities produccd during those years 
ind wait rendered possible only by an encroach 
ment upon stochs accumulated durimg previ 
yus ycars There 18 a steady consumption otf 
Man, ancse or at the works of the three Indian 
iron and stcc] companks not only for use in the 
steel furnaccs of the Tata lron and Steel Co and 
the. manufacture of ferro manganex, but also 
for addition to the blast furnace charge m 
the minutacture ot pig iron ‘Lhe receipts of 
nian,ancec ore at the iron and ster] works 
durmg 1924 wire 27,333 tons, the consumption 
in the industry was 35 238 tons, and the stochs 
in hand at the end of the ycar were 21,106 tons 
The diffcrence of a little over sae tone pea he 
the quantity of manganese ore proauce 
aueaie 1924 and the quantity exported is thus 
partly accountcd for by intcrna) consumption 
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GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highcst point in 
1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907 
The figures for the latter years reveal a smal) 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field ‘his mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,903 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912 The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910 
the amount being 2,582 ounces, valued at Rs 
1,651,800. Gold mining was carried ou in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898 The Kyauky avat mine 
{n Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myithyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtaimediu 1904; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
fell in subsequent years wntil, in 1922, 


it was no more than 2¢0z, The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces 18 
obtained hy washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districtsin India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won js used 
locally for making jewellery. 


The continuons decrease in the output of 
gold in India from the maximum production 
of 616,728 ozs reached in 1915, continued 
durzng the year 1923, when the total output of 
gold was 883 697 &) ods) Valued at £1 702 642, 
Tising im 1924 to 390 351 103 075 Valued 
at £1 627,433 This umproved result was duc 
paitl, to an increased production from the 
Anauttpur district resulting from the treat 
ment ot the payable ore of the Jib util (Ananta 
pur) Gold Mines, Ttd am the reduction works 
of the Anantapur Gold Mmes Jitd = which 
company had « wed to mill ats own ore J ut 
the greater part of the marase was duc to an 
Increascd outturn from the Kolar mines = It 18 
ot interest to mcord that cncouragm, results 
wer bem. obtamed from the bottem levds of 
& veral of these muncs particuludy Champion 
Rect and Oongum the Jaticr of which has now 
reached & depth of over © OOO fect vertical 
from the surf ice 


Quantity and value of Gold produced in India during they cars 1923 and 1924, 

















1923, 1924, 
Value Value 
Quantity. (L1= Ks. 15 ) Quantity (41=R> 13 9) Jabour 
Burma— oz. Rs, £ OZ. Rs £ 
Katha 23°46; = -1,67z 111 23 58 1441 104 4 
Upper Chin 44 30 4,134 276 43 22 »,194 230 9 
win 
Madras — 
Anantapor (a}1,519 00! 1,01,016 6,734 |(a)3,646 00] 2,°8.605 | 17,106 26} 
a (a) 
Mysore 381,058 93)2,53,69,141) 1,691,276 |892,578 183 2,51, 54,918/1,809,708 19,836 
(b) 1,001°4@} 60,690 4,046 
Punjat 48°80 2,860 191 57 87 2,978 214 99 
United Pro- 1 90 125 8 2°25 150 11 10 
rencea 
Total . 1383,607 85/2,55,30,638! 1,702,642'346,351°103'2,54,01,91611,827,433 | 20,272 


(a) Fine gold. 


(6) Fine gold obtained from cyanide slags. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum ts found tn India in two distinct 
areas—one on the east, which includes Agsam, 
Burma, and the ‘slands off the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo The other area 
fe on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia, Of these two the eastern 
area ix by far fhe most important, and the most 
successful ol] fields are found in the Irrawaddy 


Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most | 


developed of these fields, Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling waa begun 
In 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
5 million gallons were obtamed In 1907 and 
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1908 the production of this fleld was 43 million | million gallons recorded in the prcvious year 


gallons, and after a fall to 31% million gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 564 million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 


Ih production shown includes an output of 
nc wly 24 million gallons from hand-dug wells 
There was also a substantial increase of ovr 2 


known to contain oll deposits but their value |mulion zallons in the output frum the Jngbor 


is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near yn pes and about 37,000 gallons from 
Ramri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 
1911. O1] was struck at Minbu In 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons 1n 
1912. The existence of o1] in Assam has been 
known for many yeare and an oil spring wae 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 


however, was done unt] 1883, and from that 


year up til) 1902 progress wasslow Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2$ and 4 million gallons 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many yearsto existin the Rawalpindi and 
other districts In the Punjab In' Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 


some small of) aprings have been discovered | 


attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successfu! 

Ontpat in 1924 —Tht prak of production of 
petroloum in India (including Burma) w4s 
reached in 1919 and 1921 ainte when there has 


boen a small but definite fill im production to a | 


figuie of nouriy 2)4¢ nullion gullons in 123 
As thc total production tor 1j2t was 4 litth 
over 2943 million gallons thc declin app ars 
for the mom nt to have beem arr sted Such 
comeidenec of output tor two successive VCars 
must howcver be retarded as fortuitous as 
the total 1s made up of thc production of @ tarsi 
number of fldds scum ot which recort decr ass 
and some mercaseS Durms 1324 the Venanz 
vaunz fhild show do am meicasc of neourly 63 


jas dalaying th omevait abl 


ficld Apart from a trivial increase in the 
Upper Chindwin all the other fields showed a 
decline which was Most serious in the case of 
Singu, amounting roughly toe 74 indhon gallons 
Lc 98 serious de crcascs were shown by the Badar- 
pur fild in Assam and the Vanbu, Thayctmyo 
and Acnanzyat ficlds in Burma whulst the 
Attock fidld im contrast to the heavy increase, 
of nearly 44) million gullons m 1923, showed a 
small decline 


In the \cnanzyaung fild the exploitation 
Of the shallow oi sands rcfcrred to in the 
previous Review has continucd and the atfcn- 
tion to this hitherto n zlectcd source of supply 
dedine in production 
flom this flid (As the recorded figures of 
production are the nett fizures after deduction 
of quantitics of ol used as fucl on the ficld, the 
Clectrification of the fi ld which has now reached 


[the present Iymit of practic abihty, 1» another 


factor tending to delay this decline 


The «ct back in production im the Attock 
district 1s duc to th decline in the output from 
the older wells being griat r than the supplies 
add d by nwoucls Io remedy thir drilling 
woban, conductcd with increased activity on 
the Nhaur fuld to which the plant m operation 
at Dhulian his also been transferred the 
test boring at Dhuhan having thus been suspen- 
did at 3 284 fect trom th surface 


The rupee value of the output in 1924 was 
Umost identical with thit ot 1923 but, owing 
t> the hasher sterlmz vilue ot the rupee in the 
liter y ar the sterlinz value of the production 


wuhon gallons im contrast to th dai oas ot 44] showed an mercasc of over £950 000. 
Quantity ind va've of Petrolcum yrcduced in Js dia du 1 ¢@ 192. and 1924 





| 19°4 


1923. 
Value Value 
Quantity (£ l=Kts 1) Quantity (£ 1=Re 13 9), 
{ 

Assam— Gals Rs 4 Gr ils Rs £ 
Badarpur 3,55° 877 401,912 26 794 3 277 829 7,41,074 53 316 
Digboi 7,448,719}  1271,935) 84,796] 9,697,420) 16 56,642} 119,183 

Burma— 

Akyab 8 626 2,573 172 7014 2,024 145 
Kyaukpyu 16,721 16,714 1,114 14 708 14,911 1,078 
Minbu 3 915,140 12,23,481 81,565} 3,829,044 9 67,261 68,868 
Singn 87,476,474| 23,28 03,678) 2,186,912! 79939430] 2 99,76,911) 2,156,612 
Thayetmvo . 1,818,584 4 54,646 30,310} = 1,717,602 2,36, 767 38,616 
Upper Chindwin 1,311,644 08,374 6508| 1,474 898 1,10 617 7,958 
Yenangyat 1 700,035 4 42,717 29,514, 1,694,517 0,98 629 28,878 

Pea oii 173,158,721] 6,54,51,455| 4,863,480| 183,636,739} 6,75,32,646] 4,880,046 
Ltt 
Attock « | 11,804,560 951,140} 196,748) 11,388,240 28,45,810} 204,785 
Majnvwal! ‘ 450 Te 200 50 4 








es Gane ee ese | Se ee eee f ee © ee ee ee — 


Total 294,215 053! 10 41:18 737! 7 007,9151 204,571,692! 10,50,73,3421 7,559 283 


Imports of Kerosine Qil amounted in1924 Amber, Graphite and Mica,—Amber is 
to 71,807,579 gallons Imports of Of! Fuel found in very small quantities in Burma, the out- 
during 1924 amountd to 89,152,9.2 gallons put for 1923 being 47 cwts. Valued at Rs 13,720. 
valued at Rs 1,82 89909 Of this tutal ovarly Graphite is found in small quantities mm various 
70 millon gallons can irom Persia, places but ljttle progress has been made in 
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miming except in Travancore The tota. 
output in 1921 was 25 tons India has fo! 
many years been the leading producer of mica 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914 owing to the war, the 
output was only 38189 cwts compared with 
43,650 cwts. in 1918. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a cons! 
dcrable {ncreage in production during the follow- 
Ing years. 


There was an increase of about 7 000 cwts 
in the declared output of mica mn 1924 above 
that of the previous year But the output 
figures are incomplete, and a better idea of the 
size of the industry is obtained from the export 
figures The exports of mica during 1924 
exceeded the reportcd production by ovr 7) 

recent amounting to 70090 cwts valued at 

s 04 49168 


Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead —The 
only persistent attempt to mine tin isin Burma 
The output was for some time insignificant but 
rose 1n 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46000 
whith felt to £58,000 in 1914. In 1924 Burma 
vielded 1963tons Cooper is found m Southern 
India, in Rayputans, and at various places 
along the outer Himalayas, but the ore is 
smelted for the metal alone, no attempt being 
made to utilize the by products In 1924 the 
production of 2 93>tons of copp fr matte valucd 
at Ry 1294 27 was reported by the burma 
Corporation Ltd in the Northern Shan Stat 4 
The only Lead mine of anv importance heing 
worked m the Indian Empire 1s that of Bawdwin 
where a very large body of hizh grade lead zinc 
silver orc has now been blockcd out Jor many 
years the smelting operations of the Company 
were directed to recovering lead and silver from 
the slags left by the old Chinese miners Those 
slags, however, are now practically exhausted, 
and the mine has reached a stage of develop- 
ment at which a steady output of ore ts assured 
In 1928 the output was 46 0C0 tons valued at 
Rs 16818,111 In 19.4 the output row to 
50 559 tons of lead and 1200 tous of antimonial 
lead valued at R-» 2 3507 040 


Silver is obtained as a by-product in the 
emelting of the tead zinc ores of Bandwin The 
total output m 1924 was 5,309203 owncrs 
valued at Rs 1,12 71 086 

Zinc.—A monograph on sinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention In India and no 
production was recorded until 1913 In 1914 
the production was 8,553 tons,and although the 
output fell to 196 tonsin 1915, thereis a prospcct 
of India becoming an important producer of 
zinc ore in the future. Important silver-lead- 
zine deposits occur at Bawdwin, in Tawngpeng 
State, one of the Northern Shan States in Ur. 
Burma. The mines are connected with ‘he 
Mandalay-Lashio Branch of the Burma railways 
by a narrow-gauge line 61 miles long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe, which is about 544 miles 


from Rangoon. They were worked for many 
centuries the Chinese for silver, and have 
long been known to contain sinc ore; until 


tecently, however, no serious attempt appears 
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to have been made to market the ore for its zinc 
values In 1907 the present undertaking was 
statted by the Burma Mines, T.td., with the 
idea of recovering the lead from the old siag 
heaps left by the Chinese, estimated at 126,000 
to 160,000 tons, and later to work the deposit 
Smelting opcrations on thuse slags were first 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the works 
were transferred to Namtu, about 18 milez 
below the wines on the narrow-gauge railway 
The deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation Itd 18650 tons of zine 
concentrates wer produced by thc Burma 
Corporation Ltd inthe Northern Shan States 
during 192! ‘Thi exports of these concentrates 
during thc year amounted to 15 192 tons valucd 
at Rs 1160449 (£83,486) Durmg the yar 
the mill flow sheet of this Company was modifled 
to permit of the production of 1 marketable zine 
concentrate and an increased output is to be 
anticipated during 1929 


Gem Stones —The only precions and semi- 
precious stones at present mined In India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
garnet, rock crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber Amber has already been rf rred 
00, Ofthe rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
jadeite attain any considerable valuein produc- 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances in China, which 18 
ihe chief purchaser of Burmese jadeite Thi 
iutput of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant ‘The output of the ruby mins in 1924 
was only 101 097 carats or 185 than half the 
average annual quantity yroduced during thi 
two preceding quinquennial prriods In 1922 
an exceptionally valuable ruby of nearly 28 
carats was found of rare siz. and quality 


Wolfram —Owing to the continued depres- 
sion in the wolfram market, Lungsten ore 18 now 
nowhere extracted except in the Tavoy district, 
where it occurs chiefly as a constituent of 
mixed concentritts Lhe production of wool 
fram decreased considerably from 872 tons 
valued at Rs 4 79693 (£31 979) 1n 1923 to 739 
tons Vilued at R& 3419381 (£24 559) 


Radio-active Minerals-~The General Re- 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1913 includes a brief report by 
Rk. C. Burton on an occurrence of pitchblendec 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite that is Intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occurringin the 
pegmatite are mica, triplite, wmenite, tour- 
maline, and uranium ochre; whitish colum- 
bite, zircon, and torbernite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals triplite is stated 
to be the commonest 

The importance of the find of uranjum oxide 
impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and ag the pits were 
deepened the wiathcring became Ices and less 
until pure pitchblende wag obtained, In the 
aix months from July 1913 to Fcbruary 1914 
eight hundredw ight of pitch blende was obtaine 
from Abrakhi Hill togcther with aix tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
of triplite and two tons of tantalite. These ores 
were raised under a eb ey ga in respect 
of Abrakhi Hill alone and in March 1914, 
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mining lease for thirty years was obtained in the labour question continues to be a very 
respect Of sixty aquare miles of the Singar estate difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
The first intention was to work only the five force are Mekranis, Chinese, ard Nepalese. 
square miles round Abrakhj and a syndicate The Chinese have, however, proved unsatir- 
was formed for this purpose, which on the out factory, and itis unlikely that they willin future 
break of war, was refused a Irading License be recruited * With the increasc in the depth 
on account of the German element in it pa desl the need is a eerie mine cle 
WwW come accentua an e price of coa 
Labour in Mines. remains at @ sufficiently high level, furtber deve- 
The question of the labour supply present®/lopmentin the introduction of coal-cutting 
difficulties which are not encount.red{in coun | plants may take place During the penod of 
tries whcre mining is a special calling ‘lhe high prices some nine years ago cutting plants 
majority of the persons working at the Indian were introduced in order to augment the output 
coal mines are agriculturists, and the supply of These worked successfully, but the cost proved 
labour, as experience has recently shown to be high and as labour conditions improved 

depends tos material extent on the condition | the machines were discarded 
of the agriculturalindustry ‘‘The major por [he averige number of pcreons employed 
tion of those employed,” says a report by the in the coal fields dumng thc vear 1924 showed 
Department of Statistics, ‘“‘are the aboriginal ash ht increase over the figures for 1923, whilst 
Dravidians from the mountainous country! the average output per person shuncd a consl 
of Chota Nagpur and the Ccntral Provinces, | dcral | improvement from 97 5 tons in 1923 to 
but a large number of other castes 1s also em |10. > tons durmg the year under review, the 
ployed, particularly in the outlying ficids ‘figure for 1919 was 111 O5tons The number 
he majority of the workmen follow the vocation 01 deaths by accident wa eonsidcrably less 
of agriculture as well as miming and return than in the precedin. youl and was im fact, 
to their homes during the pemod of sowing equal to thc avcra_e fipures for the quinquennial 
and reaping, the nsult being that at such times pcriud 191923 wiz 274 The correspondmg 
the output of many Of the mines is greatly death rate was 134 per thousand personsem 
restricted At the Makum collieries of the ployid the figure for the preceding, year 1923 

Assam Railway and Trading Company, where biinz1 t1 per thousand 


Average number of persons emyploved dulv im the Indtiin Coilfclds during the year 
1923 and "9.4 — 





os re eS eT - - 











Numl er of yersons Number | Death- 
_(mploved dally | Output | of deiths | rate per 
aan par p recn by 1,000 
ibmylcycd,}| accident Te1k0n8 
1928 1924 im tons employed. 
AS8sam GC 1 4 46 qo O lu | me 
Baluchiat in 119 1 108 b ¢ 11 9 9 
Bengul ‘ 44.61 4361 115 o4 | LZ 
Bihar and Orissi lio ud 1.8 679 16.9 6 144 11 
Burma lo” 23 11 1 
Central Indi wae oe : 745 14 44 
Central Provinces gs 7 831. 8 6 | & 9 
Hyderabad 1398 J 490 47 4 3) 22 
Punjab 1 odd 157 11 1 9 
Ra)putona 9) 1_0 1s2 am . 
Lotal 00,875 | 204 4t2 274 . 
Aver igt 103 4 : | 1°34 


Bibliography —Report of the Chicf In- Jy ft TcighIcrmor Officiating Director, Geolo- 
Spector of iinsa in India, under the Indian gical Survey of India Note on the Minera] 
Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1924, by the Production of Burma in 1922 Monographs 
Officiating Chief Inspector of Mines Report on Minera! Resources publisbed by the Imperial 
on the Mineral Production of India dpring 1924 Institute, 
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Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 446 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay They carry on business :n the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the ntgotiations and tht 
sale and purchase of Joint Stockh securitics 
beats throughout the Presidency of Bom 

ay Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board o1 Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies The official address 
of the Secretary 1s Dalal Street kort, Bombay 


At first the admittance fee for a broker ws 
Rs, & which was gradually ransed to Rs 7,000 
The fee forthe Brokers card has increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Rs 21800 The ruies of the Association were 
revised in October 1916 and from the New Lear 
the purchaser of shares has to piv the 
stamp ind tronef r fee im teid of the sller 
[here are two classes of Ix<change Brokers 
uropeans and Indians, the latter being cerfi 
fled for recognition by the native Stock F\ 
change Business in Government Piper and 
all other frustees’ Authorised Securities 19 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but Jn the strcet outside the hal) 


In November 1917 a second Stoch Fxchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Strcet known as tht Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd This separate Lxchange nu 
longer tunctions older bodv, it was revived in 
1922 but complaint was made that if did very 
little, 1f any busimess 


Committee of Enquiry —In 192° the Gov 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committec to 
enqwre into the constitution government cus 
toms pfactices rules, regulations and metho!s 
of business of the Nafive Share and Stock Broh 
ers Association of Bombay and to investigtic 
any such complaints of the public and to mike 
any such enquirics with reference to any ot the © 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Corn 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to Soba the vesting public against the 
‘nterested or irregular control cf business to 
‘ormulate such definite proposals for the future 
sonstitution, control, direction and regulation 
xf the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper 


ibe Committee assucd a report errlv in 1924 
signed by al] the mem rs save one who apy] en 
Jed a inipority report Lhe majonty report 
made several importint recommicndations tor 
‘eform, notably one auned it the prevention ot 
sorners and another for far iit sting the handling 
if legitimate comylaints against the hrok¢rs on 
he part of the public Ihe Association how 
ver, adopted the minority report which lewes 
he constitution and practice of thu Lxchange 
rery little modified 


Tn the middk of the year 1925 there wash av 
Jpeculation in ¢ itun mill serips = Lhe market 
vas tremendously ovirsold the usual crisis 
nsured, leading to the temporary Closing of the 
axchange and the suspension of all dealings, 


| and a pubhe agitation for thorough reform 
aicst =o The brokirs wore at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand But a threat of Govern 
ment int rvcntion ind control altercd their 
attitul In th end they submitted new 
draft ruls under which will speculation will 
b discourage Land th 1 currence of such ers 
ts that indicat d atavc will be unhkely These 
hiv } n consid rd ly Government and will 
pichatly Fe approy Land 1 icp ted 


Yor many years the Calcutta Share Market 
halits me ting place in various guilies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
Clation was tored a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
kvchange Place 4 representative committec 
was formed and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rufes drawn up for the con- 
luct of busmcss Admuittince as a member 
of the Stockh I xchange ts by vote of the com- 
mittee and the entrance fee is at present 
Rs 160) Lhe market custom differs very materi- 
aly from that of most other Stoch F xchanges 
since there are no settlement days delivery is 
due the second dav after the contract is passed 
ani giles of securities we clfected forthe most 
part under blank transters Another difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stoch ] xchange js that there are no “ Jobbera” 
in the Calcutta market ‘The Dealers who 
tahe their place, more or Icss, are not compelled 
to quote a buyers and a sellers rate and are 
themselves Brokers ag well as deal ra, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers 


There arc about 150 members besides outside 
brokers, the former conwusting of Furopean, 
Jewish Marwari and Bengalee firms The 
Marwaris pridominite The volume of bona 
fide Investment business is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
Ihe piimcipal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Ixchange 18 connected with 
the shares in Jute YVills Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered io India, iscel- 
Janeous industrial concerns (such as Paper 
llour, Sugar} Railway and Transit (umy m 
ies and Debentures, the fatter « mprisinz 
those of Industrial concerns and Trist 4 
Investment Secunties, namely, Munyiyal wt 
Port [rust Debentures Lhe assouation has an 
honorary sicretary and is not at present 
afhhated tothe Bunga) Chambcr of Commerce 


The Madras Stock Exchange situatedat No. 9 
Broadway (in Tata Industrial Bank Buildings) 
conalsta of about 100 Members of which 2° 
are working Members It was opened on 6th 
April 1920 and deals principally in Mill shares 
Business is regulated by rules drawn up by the 
Directors There is a Board of arbitration 
There is an admittance membership card 
of Rs 1,000 and an annual subseription of 
Rs 109 lhe original 100 membera were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 


+} ® 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands Chambcrs ot 
Cymmerce and numerous kindred Associ 
ations were formed by them ror its protection 
and assistance But Indsaus have in recent 
years, taken a laige and growing, part in this 
commurcial life Lhe extent of their partic: 
pation varies greatly in ditfcrcnt parts of India 
according to the natural proclivsti 5 and genius 
of differcnt races Hombay, for Instance 
has led the way in the industrial and commet 
lal regencration of the new Indja while Lungal 
very active in other ficlds ot activity lags 
behind in this one Arising from these clr 
cumstan es we find Chambers of Come rcc 
In Bombay, Karachi Calcutta Madras and 
other important ecntms, with a memter ly 
both Luropean and Indian but alongside the € 
have sprung up in recent yeare ccrtam A so 
cations suchas the Bombay Indian Verchants 
Chamber and Pureau cf which the membe why 
Is exclusively Indian lJhese diticrent classe 
of Fodies are in Lo sense hostile to one al other 
avd constantly work in association 


The London Chamber t Commerce in 1912 
realising the ancrcasing attention demain ied 
by the economue development of Indla took 
steps to firm an  Jast India Sccti nn of 
their orginization [he Indian (Chambers 
work harmoniously With thi tody but are 
1D no sense affiliated to it norist) reat present 
any inclination on their part to cntcr into such 
close relationship becuse it is generally telt 
that the Indtan Chambcrs can them clves 


achieve their objets better and more 
effectively than a London’ body could 
do for them and cn vaneus occasion 


the London Chamber or the Tast India 
Section «ft at have shown thimselycs out 
of touch with what secmed locally to Le 
Immediate requirements im puticular matters 


A new movement Was started in 1913 
by the Hon ‘ur Fazulbhoy Curnmlhoy Ihia 
bim a kading muillowrer ard publ citizen 
of Bombay whiuh aims at effecting great 
improvement m strengthening Intan com 
merual organization ‘Sit Kazulbhoys criginil 
plan was tor tht formation ot an Indian (om 
mercial Congnss Ihe yropostl mct with yp ! 
provil in all parts of India = The schcme wos 
delayed by the outureak of war but afti ruards 
received an impctus from thc same cause and 
the first Congress was hy Id in the 191> Christ mag 
holiday wagon in the Jown Hall, Bombiy 
ihe list of members of the Rece ption Committee | 
Bhowed that all the important commixrcial 
associations of Bomba} were prepared to co 
operate actively 


‘Lhe Congress was att ude d by ec Veral hundred 
delegates from all parts of India Mr (now 
the Hon Sir) 2 L Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided, 
as Chairman of the Reception Committec, at 
the opening of the procecdings and the first 
business was the election of Sis Fazulbhoy 
Cucrimbhoy as the tirat Presidtot The Con 
@tess resolved upop the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected @ Provincial Committee empowered to 





take the necessary steps to get the Associatio® 
registered and tu enrol members and caITy 0 
work Ihe Congress also approved of the draf 
constitution 


[he following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association of the new 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con- 
gress — 


I The name of the Chamber will be ‘‘ THE 
ASSOCIATLD INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ” 


If the Registered Office ot the Chamber 
Wil be m Bombav 


II] The objects for which the Chamber 18 
¢stiblishtd are —~ 


(2) Lo discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affccting trade, com 
merce manufactures ind the shipping 
interests at meeting of delegates from 
Indiin (hambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and dissemmate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common intcrests of such Chambers 
or Associitions or Bods and the 
cor mercial manufacturmg and ship- 
ping intercsts of the country 


Io communicate the opimions of the 
(himbers of Commerce and other 
Commercial Associations or Bodies 
st pirate ly or unitedly, to the Govern 
ment or to the various departments 
thercof by letter, memorial, deputa 
tion or otherw ie 


Jo petition Parhiment or the Govern 
Incnt of India or any Local Govern 
mont or authority on any matter 
iffecting tradc commerce, manu 
fi wure or shipping 


10 prepare and promote im Parliament 
or im the Leawslative Councils ot India, 
Leth Imperial ini Provincial Bills in 
the inter st of trade, commerce, 
minmixctures, md shipping of the 
country and to opyose measures Which 
in the opmion of the Chamber, arc 
liiely to be injunous to those interests 


Jo at am those advantages by united 
ition Which eich Chamber or Asso- 
ciition or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its scpirate capacity 


lo have power to establish an office 
cither in knglin' or im any part of 
british India with an Agent there- 
in order to ensure to the various 
(hambers carly and reliable jnfor- 
mition on mackrs alfecting their 
intercsts and to facilitate communi- 
cation between the (hamber or indivi- 
dual chambers and the Government 
or othr public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs of 
the Chamber 

(g) lo organise Chambers of Commerce 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 


(¢) 


( 


je" 


(@) 


(€) 


(f) 
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(4) To convene when neccssary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as miy be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber 


(¢) To do all such other things as may be 
incidental or conducive to the above 
objects 


The Articles of Association provide for 
the management of the Chamber by an Lx 
ecutive Council composed of a President, Vice 
President, and ten other members elected at the 
anpual meeting of the Associated Chamber, the 
hiecutive Council to present a report and 
cfatement of accounts at cach annual mecting 


i. 
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Ihe Articles declare the number of members of 
the Associated Chamber not to excetd one 
hundred, and the Exccutive Council are given 
powcr to elect honorary members ‘* ‘There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixcd by the Lxccutive Council in the month of 
Ic bruary,” or at some othcr time, and “‘semi- 
wmnual or special meetings may be 
convincd by the Laccutive Council or on the 
rquisitiun of one third of the total number o 
membcrs 1ddress¢d to the Secretary . . “3 

The followmg are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindied bodies in 
India at the present time — 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found 
ed in 1834 Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city arethe Royal Lxchange 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declara ion of member 
ship of 300. Its objects arc the usual purposes 
connected with the prote tion of tride ‘ in 
particular in Calcutta’ There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso 
ciate) and Honorary 


Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 

tives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining of manu 
facture, and jJoimt stoch Companies or othe! 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, miming 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or! 
connected with art, science or literature, may Tt 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber | 


The following are the office bearers of tht 
Chamber for the ,ear 1925 26 — 


Prsident —Mr henneth Cunpb ll MLC 
(Messrs Shaw, Wallur & C ) 
Vice Presvdent —Mi b J G Jddis Wee 


(Mossts Gilland rs Arbutt iot & (¢ ) 


Committee —-Mr W (Jark (( harte re dy 
Bank of India, Australia and China) * 
Mr.G L Colvin CB CMG DSO (East 
Indian Railway) Sir Walliata Currie) 
(Messrs Mackinnon Mich nz. oA (1),4 
Mr © OW Dowding (Vessrs Jurn : Morris 
son d& Go, Ltd), M DS K (rr, (Missis 
Begg, Dunlop and (o) Mi J Reid kay 
(Mewrs James Jinlay, & (9 Jtd) and 
Mr R&R O Taw (Messrs Bithinyre Eros ) 


The Sccretarv of the Chamber is Mr He M 
Haywood, C1 Ast. Setretaries—-Mr D h 
Cuonison and Mr A UU Daniel 


The following are the public bodics (among 
others) tc which the Chamlxr has the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa 
tives returned for the current year — 


Couned of State-—The Hon‘hble Sn William 
Currie, Kt 


Bengal Legislutive Coun | ~—Mr ? FA 
Brown CBE (Moers Wack onon Mac 
kenze & Co) Mr Kk oanth Cimpbll 
(M ssr Shiw Wallac A Co) Mr I Ft (¢ 
J cdidis(Messrs Gilandcrs Arbuthnot 4 Co ) 
Mr (cto Morgin (Morgan Walkit & (0) 
Mr P Parrott (Wessrs RKalburn & Co) 
om C B Chartres(VWessrs Burn d Co 

tc 


C ceuttt Port Commission —Sir Willoughby 
Caicv (Wissts Jird A (9) Sr Walliam 
Curr (Mossrs Vachinnon Wachenze & 
(>) Wa iIov G Fddis MIC (Mesars 
Gilind rs Arbuthnot 4 (0) Wi H ¢ 
Tdmondson (Wossrs) Turn r Mormson & 
Co Itd)Mr J A Tass: (Wessts James 
tinlav 4 Co Ltd) and Mr H B Whitby 
(Wssrs Kilburn A Cu) 


Culcutta Wanicipal Corporution Sr WR 
( Jiraky (Messrs Shaw Wallace & C0) 
Mr J Camybcll Bortestcr, “1 ¢ (Sinith 
Jorresttr & Co), Mr Geo Molgan, MI ¢ 
(Morgan Walhktr & (0), Mr Norman R 
Luke (J unis Luke & Sons), Mr H G Pookr 
(John Dickson & (o I[d), Mi D ¢ 
Stewart Smith, Octavius Steel d Co 1d) 


hajpd Boker Comma ion —Moawrs J Wil 
lhamson (Aimnmeon Tut Vills€o IJtd, No 
Z) H H Revnolds (Andr w Yule & CO) 
and H | Shinnta (Jessop & (> Ttd) 


Loard of Trust es of the Indvan Museum 
Mr H © Leamondson (Lurner, Morrison & 
Co, Ltd ) 


Bengal Smoke A ussanecs Commission —Messts 
1 M Shewell (Bun & Co, Lid) and G 
Rola rtson (Union Jute Coy.’s,8 Mill ) 


Calcutta Improvement Trust Mi Goo Mor- 
gin MIC, (Jast Indiin Railwis ) 


The Chambs r clects representativis to various 
other bodies of less finportance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations The 
following are the recognised associations of 
fhe Bengil Chamber of Commerce — 


Calcutta Wheat and Seed Lrade Association 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa- 
tion, Caleutta Tire Insurance Associa 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, a 
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cutta Marine Insurance Agents’ Association, 
The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Assouation, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indian Lnogineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Kabrica Shippers’ Associition, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute lLabric 
Brokers’ Association, Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso 
‘lation, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association 
Calcutta Liners Conference Calcutta Hides 
ond Skins Shippers’ Assouiation, Northern 
India Tanners’ Federation, Indian Indigo Asso 
ciation, Indian Iac Association for Research 
and Calcutta Accident Insurance Association 


The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the dete m nation, settlement and 
adjustment of disputcs ind differences relating 
to trade business, manufactures, and to cus 
toms of trade betwcen parties all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personal 5 
or by agent o1 otherwise in Cal utta or else 
where in Indta or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such particr the said disputes and differen 
ces be submitted Ihe Secretary of the Clam 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Lribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mcm 
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bers as may, from time to time, annually of 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Inribunal ‘The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makca a het of such 
members and as*ntants 


The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
committee Itincludes a superintendent (Mr BR. 
Chis), Deputy suyerintendent (Mr A H Lugg), 
Head Office Manager (Mr C G. Smith) andfour 
Assistant Superintendents (Messrs J G Smyth), 
A H Mathews and G C G Smyth,kL H W 
Wootten and the staff at the time of the last 
Official returns consisted of 11. officers The usual 
system of work forthe b ncfit of the trade uf the 
port 1s fellawcd The Department has its own 
provident fund and Compassionate funds and 
Mea urcrs Club Lhe Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of Official statistical returns 
It pubhshts weckly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
and it» Mor thls supplemcnt, and also publishes 
& larg numb r Of statistical circulars of Various 
d scriptions in addition to a monthly abstract 
of proccdings and many other eirculars on 
matters und r digcussion 


BOMBAY. 
The object and duties of the Bombay ballot The Chamber members subscription 18 
Chambir as set forth in ther Mmo_ Rs 360 andthe Associate member's subscription 


randum and Articles of Assovlation are to 
encourage a fmendly fecling and  unani 

mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good to promote 
and protect the gencral mercantile interests of 
this Presidency , to collect and classify inform 

ation on all matters of general comm recial 
interest , to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can of all acknowledged grit vances 
affecting merchants as a body or mercantile 
interests in general to receive and deride 
references on matters of Usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means 

as the Committee for the time being mav think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business to com 

municate with the public authorities with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
Individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests, and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 


The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Kobert Grant 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme discribed above was embodu d 
in their first act of rules According to the lat st 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
is 144 and the number of Associated members 
is 8 Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
institutions, 7 shipping agencies and cor panics, 
8 firms of solicitors, 8 railway companies, 6 
Insurance companies, 16 engineers and contrac- 
eae 93 firms engaged In general mercantile 


All persons engaged or interested in mercan 
tile pursuits desirous of joming the Chan kr 
and disposed to afd in carrying its objects into 
Pffect are ollgible for clrction to memborship by 


is Rs, 200 perannum Gentlemen distinguished 
for public services or ‘ eminent in commerce 
and manufactures mav be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions Any stranger engaged or 
Interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency my be introduced as a vivltor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shail subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members 


Officers of the Year 


The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managid by a committee of nine ordinary 
Menibers, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy chairman and seven members The 
committee must as a rule meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham 
ber subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
4 general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
miy requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specitic purpose 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies —- 

The Council of State, one representative: 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, One memn- 
ber, elected for three years 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two years 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two vears, 
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1) re the officers of the Chamber divisions, which it is/ desirable to record. 
or the weer ines 36 ‘id their representatives No other Chamber in India does similar work 
cn the various public bodies — pees ca es ee 

Charman —V A Granthim Isq MIC © Bombay Chamber publishes a y Arrie 
D a Charman —T 4 hea a MIC val Return which shows the receipts into 
we 4 Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Comimettee —Ihe Hon Su Arthur lroom Kt Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
TR Abercrombx Fsq A k Graham by sea and shows in great detall imports of 
Ikeq R McTcan Esq A B Morrmson Tsq_ yarious kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
G Sugdury Isq and L }] Tuck Lsq while ths same return contains particulars of 


Seniary Mr R J FE Sulivan the movements of merchant vessels 
= The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
Representatwes on reports known be Import and Export mant- 
Counc of State, The Hon bl. Sir Arthur fests, which give particulars of the cargo cat- 
kroom, Kt ried by each steamer to and from Bombay 
bombay Lejwlatire Counrl J R Ab rrom — Phree statements are issued once a month, 
bi Fsy mid «A Crunthium Lsq One shows the quantity of exports of cotton, 


Bombay Port Trust sirTesili Hudson At seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
MIO, A K Graham _ Esq TL whole of India, Ihe second gives in detail 
Cunningham, E-q,V A Grantham Lsq importa from Europe, more particularly in 


MLO, F C Annesley, Dsq regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
Bombay Improvement Trust Harry T ‘ed and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
Gorrie, Esq fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 


Bombay Munierpal Corporation A J Thay sagatl bape apie Pree moar 
mond The third statement 1s headed, ‘“‘ Movements 
Sydenham College of Commerce Adtisor) of Plece-Goous and Yarn by Ral,” and show 
Board Sir Leshe Hudson ht WLC L1 | the despatches of imported and local manufac. 


Tucker, sq tured piece goods and yarn from Bombay to 
Representatue on the Railuay Committee , other centres of trade served by the railways. 
GI P—F C Annesley Eq The “Weekly Return” issued by the 
BB&OI—F © Annesley, Lsq Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
Bombay Smoke Nursances Commisswn ,Of important designations of merchandise 
ace cet on ray olae pea ti 
’ once a week, on the day of the de 0 
ye nee vd Te Advsory Commitee Fnglish mail and shows the rates of exchange 
Goodall, Esq for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Indian Central Cotton Commitee Vi <A _ Panis, and a large quantity of general banking 
Grantham, Esq and trade informaticn 
Emptre Cotton Growing Corporation Opborne ‘The annual reports of the Chamber are 
Marshall, Esq substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
Advwory Committee to the Director of Deve affairs of the Chambor and the trade of the 
lopment & © Reid Esq port during the past vear are revicwed 
Aunlary Force Adiisory Committee H R The Chamber has also a Measurement De 
Watson Esq partment with a staff of 18, whose business 18 
Ez Officers Association (Indu) V 4 Gran | that of actual measurement of exporta in the 
tham Esq MIC (L\ Offiu ) docks before loading in steamers Ccrtificates 
Bombay Telephone Co A B Morrwon Isq are issued by these officers with the authority 
Special Work of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 


as to the measurement of cotton and other 

One of the most important functions per- gooda in bales or packages. The measurers 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration are im attendance on the quays whenever there 
mm commercial disputes. Rules for this have | are goods to be measured and during the busy 
been in existence for many years and have season are on duty early and late The ccrti- 
oki a most sean niga pate raved ficates granted show the following details — 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the (a) The date, hour and place of measurement 
Chamber and the system avolds the great (6) the name of the shipper, 
expense of reaort to the Law Courta (c) the name of the veszel, 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber (d) che port of destination 
sits Statistical Department, which prepares : 
a large amount of statistical returns connected _(¢) the number and description of package, 
with the aes ao phe nar and of great, (f) vhe marks, ' 
importance ® conduct of commerce he measurement, and in the case 0 
do ne ot ues tary 2 gear shipped by boata; 

r » by the au y of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every (#) the registered number of the boat 
: ne et ea res tele ee by the (2) the name of the tindal. 

astoms authorities y comp i the 0 
statistical information in onnection with the Ttificatcs of weight and of origin are als 


trade of the port, in both export and import 18ucd by the Chamber, 
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Bombay Millowners’ Association. 


The Bombay Mullowners’ Aseociation was 
astablished in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
lows :— 

(a) The protection of the interests o/ 
millowners and usersof steam water 
andjor electric power in India 


League of Nations—Commissions of En- 
quiry’ Mr. J. A. Kay, M.L 0, 


GIF Ralway Adunsory Commitee. Mr. 
A. Geddis. 


BR &C 7, Radway Advisory Commitest 
Mr. Munmohandas Ramiji. 


Bombay Municipal Corporation: Mr. H. ¥. 


Mody 

b) The promotion of good relations be- ‘ 
w 4 the perona and bodies using _ Lhe Office of the Association is located in 
such power. Sohrab House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, 


(c) The doing of all those acts and things and the tclephone number is 25350. 


bjects m b ° : 
Le lca these objects may De Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 


Any individual partnership or company» 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or 


Association, Ltd 


The Millowncrs’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 


more press or presses Or ODe or More ginning tion, Ltd, wis registered on 30th June 1924, as 
or other factory or factorns actustcd by steam, 1 Company limited by guarantee The regis- 
water, electric and/or other powr is cligibk tcred ofhce of the Association is located in 
for membership, members bring ehcted by sohrab House, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every completc sum of Rs 60 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 


| 
The membirship of the Association in 1924, 
numbered 97 

Ihe following is the Committce for 1924 — = 


NN Wadia Jsq Clb (Chatrman) Iwitin 
sD Moruyp bsq Dep dy Che near) 
Sir 1D MoOPetit: bart fh THonbl Sir. 
D 1 Watcha, At Sar lavulbhos Cur 
tunbhoy, Ae CBE Sit Victor Sassoon 
Bart H Ll Conmmissarnt Psy 4 G ddis 
Isq FE A Kas Jsqg were HL Mods 
Jsq [aly Narang Esq wire JT Petit 
Jsy lh HMontlo Mr Munimohandas 
Rami N dy Sablatvala deg Ck 

‘ S 7 Sthlitval) Esq H AH Saws. 
bsg Y oF Sti min fsq 2 Stones 
Jxy ont Madhayye DO Tha hots y 
bsg € N Wadti Tsqy ¢1} J) Watts 
Isy JF Malemy -Psq We AMC 
Secretary JT P Wadia Fsg £4 fost 
Sceretttri 


The objects of the Assouation are — 
fa) Ihe mutual insurance of members of the 


Company agaist liabihty to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen 
cmployed by them or their dependents, 
for injuries o1 accidents fatal or other- 
wise arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (6) the insurance 
of members of the Company against Joss 
or damtge by or imedental to fire, 
lightning etc.; and (c) to remsure or 
Il any way provide for or against the 
habihty of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into 
by the Company, and generally to 
cffect and obtain re-insurances, counter- 
ee and counter guarantees, etc , 
etc , ete 


Ihe Association consisted of 59 members on 
Ist November 192> 


\) members of the Millowners’ Association are 
(hoible for 1dmission to the Mutual Company, 
Non Membcrs are also eligible for membership 


The following are the Assoviation’s Re- of the Mutual, provided their application js 


Presentatives on public bodies — 


Bombay Legistatwwe Councu: Mr. ( WN 
Wadia, orl. M.L 0 


ipproved of by the Committe: of the Mu}. 
muncrs’ Association. 


Ihe affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 


Bombay Port Trust. Mr.N B Saklatvala, tion are under the control of a Board of Duire- 
tors 


C I.E, 


Cuy of Bombay Improvement Trust Mr 
NN Wadia crt 


Victoria Jubdee Technical Instuute Messrs 
Jehangir B Petit and Ratu 1) Mo 
rarji 

Bombay Smoke Nutsances Commisston 
Messrs N 3B. Sahlatvala, cC.1.L, and 
W.A Sutherland. 


Advwory Board of Sylenham Colleje of| 
Commerce and Economics Mr. S /Z/. 
Saklatvala 


The present Directors sar — 


Mr N N Wadia, Esq CIE (on leave), 
Chauman Ratansi D Morary: hsq , (Ag ), 
Capt. L ¥ Sassoon, Mr J A Kay, Mr. 
( N Widta, Mr Munmohandas Ramfi, 
Mr G M Rose, and Mr 3 K Mantri, 
BA LBuwueat Law, Secretary of the Asso- 
cialron 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


‘he Indian Merchints’ Chamber was estab- 


Central Cotton Commitee Mr J.A Kay, lished in the year 1907. Its objects are :— 


MLC. 


Development of Lsombay Advisory Com- 
mittee: Mr Jchangir B Petit 


Bombay Technical and Indusirwil Edu- 
catsonal Committee: Mr. J A. Kay, 
MLL O, 

Royal Instwute of Sevence Advisory Com- 
meltee ; Mr. J A. Kay, M.L.0. 

21 


(a) To encourage fmendly feeling and unani- 


mitv among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchants, 


(b) ‘Loseccure organised action on al) subjects 


relating to the mnterests of the Indian 
business community directly and in- 
directly. 
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(c) To promote the objects of the Tndian- 


¢d) 


(e) 


(9) 


{h) 


() 


(9) 


(k) 


Chambers 


business community 12 matte of 
injand and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance, 


To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information «curing the pro 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowl«dge 


To tahe all steps which miy be necess 175 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affectin, 
the aforesaid interests by the Gioverm- 
ment or any Department therecf 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
genera] to take the initiative to secure 
the welfare of the busimess community 
in all respects 


To make representations to Ioc il (ential 
or Impenal authorities, Lrxccutive 
or Legisi*tive on uns mitter afecting 
tradt, commerce, manuficture o1 ship 
ping, banking or insurance 


To undertahe by arbitrition the setth 
ment of commeruial disputes between 
merchants and businessmcn and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect ot 
disputes arising in the course of tradi 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technical ana 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable. 


To advance and promote commercial] 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti 
tutions for such purposes. 


To undertake special enquiries and action 
for securing redress for legitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also a]l such other ictions 
asmay be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidental to the attainmcnt of the 
above objects. 


To secure the interests and well being 
ofthe Indian busincss communities 
abroad. 


And generally to do all] that miy be 
necessary 1n the intercsets of the reali- 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber dircctly or indirectly. 


There are three classcs of members — 
(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (©) Honorary 


(1) 


There are thrce classes of ordinary 
members :— 


{a)— Residents of Bombiy and its suburts, 


(b)—Mofussil members who will have to | 


who will have to pay Re 75 15 


annual ,ubserption : but joint stock | 


Companies will have to pry Re. 100 
per year, 


pay Bs. 25 as annual subscription. 


of Commerce. , 


Admission Fee All the ordinary membels 
and patrons pay Rs. 100 asx adimssion fee 
which Is credittcd to a camtal fund of 
the Chamber and not eapended on revenue 
et ount cacept with the consceut of the genera) 
ody. 


(2) Patrons —Indian firms or individnal 
Indian merchants can Jom as Patrons 
birnis willhave to pay Ks. 5,000 
and individuals Rs 2,600 as don 
ation, tht proceeds of which will br 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not bo expended on revenue account 
but the interest whercof shall be taken 
to revenue account, 


(v) Honorary members —(icntlemen dis 
tinguished tor public services or eny 
nent in commerce and manufacture 
or otherwise intercsted in the aims 
and objects of the Chimber miy | 
elected as Honorary members bv 3 
(enucral AMccting of the Chamber on 
the recom mendttion of the Coin 
mitteeand igsuch phil be «exempted 
trom paying subscriptions, Lhcy 
shill not be entithd to vote at any 
meeting of the ( hamber nor shall they 
he eligible to serve on the Comnuttce 


AnNV Indian ~entleman fim or association 
engiszed in mcrointile putsuifs or intaresfcd in 
trace ind commerce desiou, of Jommg the 
Chamber shall be cliable for membership. 


dhe followinz bodies arc eonnected darcctly 
and indirectly with the Chunber — 


The Grain Merchants’ Assouation (which 
is a micmber) 


Lhe Hindustini Native Merchants’ Associa 
tion (wl ch 1s a member), 


The Bombiy Rice Merchu ts 

The Bombiy } urn, Copper aud Brass Native 
Merchints Association. 

The Mauritius Shippers’ Associttion. 

the Bombiy Shroff Assotiition. 

The Bombay Diimoud Merch ints Associatien 


The Bombuy Pearl Merchants * and Jewcellus 
Assouiation 


The Bombay Bulhon Lxchangr, Ltd. 

The Bombiy Pupcr und Stationery Mer 
chints’ Association, 

the Ghce Merchants’ Association, Bomba 

The Japon and shanghai silk Merchants 
Assonation, Bombay. 

The Sugar Metchints’ Assuer dion 

The Indian Watch Manofacturcrs’ Assouialt 4 

Under the Montagu (hclmaford Reforms the 
Chamber his the mght of clecting one repres¢ , 
‘tative on the Indian Le slative Aspembly mt 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. 1! 


| Chamber albo haa the right to elect five repres(n- 
' tatives on the Bombay Port Trust and one [T° 


Association 


(o}—Associations which will have to pay ; prosentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 


Re. 126 as aunual subscription. 


| poration. 


0 Chambers of Commerce. 


The following are the Office bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber for the ye 1r 192) — 


The Hon bhi Mr Phiroze C Sthna ort 
(President) 
Bol Madon 1sq (bice President) 
(Momfeis ) 
Sir Purshotimdas Thahkurdas hi ¢cJ1 


MBI,MLA 
Lalji Narings J | MTC 
Nhe Hon’bl Mr Vanm handis Poamyi 
Sir Lazulbhoy Curiumits 11 
Tehangu Poway: P tit) bsg 
SN Podihhiniwial: 1 g 
Lamnidas howjee Tursee |g 
Tshwardas Pak linnidis Jsq oop 
Minhartil Vaajdias Morchant booq 
Miadhowyp Dimodau Ehub my fq 
Gulabohind TD) vahand Thay or do 4 
Jazal brahim Rabantulli Vy 
Tammadas DPwarkidas 7 gq 
Profissca Ahi hal | Shih 
H P Mody [sq 
Matladas Viss nge Wduty Tq 
Te vidas Madhowgys Phalbor vob q 
S } Jdbmoria Jy 
Vithaldas Dam fue €esvindy Tq 
MisypCovintig Shth Fy 
Khapilrium TH Valal Psq 
Husain Sul min Mithi psq 
ho yhobid Cowasgt Pin haw Tq 


(Coapi | Worbe y 


Wilchand Hirwhinl 7 4 
Ratinsey Dharims y Vera) Tt 
Gaytshinka Podrivedi fq 
Munn Subcdar 7 sq 

oM M Amasv Jsq 


(Preficia Member ) 
Mathuradis (angi Maftant Tq 


The following tre the Cham] ers representa- 
tives on valious public bedice — 


Indian Tegulatie Assembly Sir Tur 
shctamdas Lhakurdis, CIT, MP1 MIA 
Bombay Tenslatie Counct. Mr Tuy 


Niranjl, WIC. 


Chamber's Representatiice on the Board of 
Trustees of the Bombay Port Trust = sir 
Vurshotamdas Thakurdnas, cir M&T Mr 
De vidas Midhaivyt back 1 oy Mi Mathina 
dis Cann Mattum Mr Tuxnndias Robart ys 
Mr Jalji Narinj: MI ¢ 

Chambers Representative 
Afuniipal Corporation’ 
Laxonds 


on the Bombay 
Mr = —Ishwardas 
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Representative on the Indian Central Cottor 
Committee’ Sir Purshutamdas ‘hakun 
dis, OFZ, MEP. 

Representatire on the Advisory Committees of 
the Royal Institute of Scence in Bombay : 8it 
Purshotamdas ‘Thiknrdas, O1E, MBE, 

Representative on the Ad: wory Commitee of the 
Grant Medical College. Bombay: Mr. 
Manmohandas Ramp. (Ex-oflicio.) 


Sccretaru: Mr. J, K. Mehta, MA. 
149s) dint Seer (aay A H Muu BA 


Ihe Chambers Anglo-Gujirati Quarterly is 
published in July, Octobur, January and April. 


Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants’ Association. 


The ol jects of the Association are as follow *—- 

(t) Lo promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the business 
ol the piece goods trade in general at Bombay, 
wid to protect the inte rest thercof, (b) to remove 
as fir asit will be within the powers of the 
Asso(iation to do s0, a1! the trade difficulties of 
the piece goods business and to trame such line 
of conduct +s will facilitate the trade, (c) to col- 
lect and assort st vtaistics relating to prece-goods 
ind to correspond with pubtiuc bodies on Matters 
ufecting trade, and which may be deemed ad- 
visulle tor the protection and advancement of 
chjects ol the Association or anv of them; and 
(‘) to hear and decide disputes that may be re- 
! ried to tor arbitrition 


Jhe following arc the office bearers for the 
current year — 
Chairman—Mr Minmohandsas Ramjl, J P. 
Deputy Chairman—Mr Devidas Madhavyjt 
Thaker y, 7 P 
Hon foant S eretaries —Measts 
Jiytay Dayal ind Wurpwan Waly 


Tion Teae )—Mr Purshotim Laly Tri- 
cumyi 


Grain Merchants’ Association. 


The object of this body is “to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
er in ind aslesecds trade on a sound footing ”* 
1t13 .ninflnential body of large membership, 
lle oflice holders for th current year are as 
follows — 


Chairman —Mr Velji Lakhamsi,2 A, LLB 
Vee Chairman —Mr Purshotam Hiryji. 

Hony Secietary—Mr Nathoo Coover)i. 
Seerelary —Mr Uttamram Ambaram, BA., 


Gotuldas 


Representatire on the Adiisory Committee to LL B 
the Bomoay Development Department: Mr. The addfess of the Association 13 262, Mashid 
Manu Subedar. Bunder Road. 
KARACHI. 


The gbjects and duties of the Karachi: Cham 

er of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombav Qualifications tor member- 
Bhip are also similar Honorary Membership 
May be conferred upon “ any gentlemen Intercst- 
ed in the affairs and objects ot the Chamber” 
subject to election by the majority of votes 
of members, All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 500 entrance fee and the 


monthly subscription is Re 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Re 5 per month. The 
affairs of the Chamber are Managed by a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual mecting ot the Chamber as early 
in the year as possible The Chamber electe 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
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Council, three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust and two on the Karachi Municipality 
There were last year 75 members of the Cham 
ber The following are the officers for the cur 
rent year — 


Charman—Mr F (Clayton, G1 
(Fleming, Shaw & Co ) 


Vice Charman—R, D _ fungland 
(Messrs Grahams Trading (0, Itd ) 

Committee —Messiy RS Jachhcus (David 
Sassoon & Co Ltd) J R Baat 1 (Mac 
hinnon Mackinze & Co) FP (iwford 
(Bhaw Wallac & Co ) FT Worf (Vcikart | 
Bros) W M_ Petre (Rallf Broth 45) 
A G Rice (Chart md Bank of India (15 


MLC 


Lsq 


tern Railway) and H ¢ Whit house 


(Strauss & Go Ltd) 


Representatives on the Bombay Leguslatire Coun 
el —Mr I Clayton MLO 

Representatives on the Karachi Pot Trust — 
Mr I (Jayton MLC “Mr F 4A Pearson 
& Mr J R Baxtei 

ss ad on the Karachy Munverpaluty — 

r F R Hawkes, OBE & ME G 

H Mewburn 


Chambers of Commerce, 


( 


Secretary —Major Alan Duguid, Aro, late 
RAF 
Public Measurer ~Major Alan Dugald (Ag ) 


The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber givcs a special assistance to mem- 
lers IJho Gommittee take into consideration 
ind give anopinion upon questions submitted 
Ly members regarding the custom of the trade 
crofthe Port of harachi The Commattee under 
tike to nominate | uropean surveyors for the 
s ttlements of disputes 43 to the quality or 
¢ ndition of merchandise in whith both parties 
desire the Chamber to do 30 Whentwo mem 
t rs of the Chamber or when one member and a 
part} who is not 1 membcr have agreed to refer 


| dis utes to th tation of the Chamber or of 
tralia and China) A I Slagh (North West ! putes to the arbitra 


an wl itrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber the Committee wil) undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators under 
Certain regulations Similarlv the Chamber 
under certain regulations will undertake to 
wPoint an arlitritor or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber 
4 public measurcr 1s appointed under the 
authority of the Chamlcr to measure pressed 
hales of cotton wool hides and other merchan 
dige arriving at or leaving the port 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836 All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested 1n the general trade, com 
Merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership Any assistant signing a firm 
OF signing per profora firmiselizible Members 

O are absent from Madras but pay thcir subs 
criptions may be represented in the (hamber 
by their powcrs of attorney as honorary mem 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members 1] Iection for membership 
as by ballot at a general meeting a majority cf 
two thirds of the recorded votes bung necessary 
to secure election Every member pays an 
entrance fee of Rs 100, provided that banks 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
represented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and areliablefor an entrance fee of 
Rs 100 once in ten yearseach The subserip 
tions shall not exceed Ra 300 per annum pay 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances Absentees in ku 
rope pay no subscription and Members tempor 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee pit 
Month Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions Mem 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re election without repay 
ment ofthe entrance donation 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks One of the 
rules forthe last named is “that no trade 
mark on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name "’ 


The following publications are issued by the 
ranger beer ire 
‘onnage an ras Landing 

Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 


There are 53 members and six honorar\ 
Members of the Chamber in the current year 
and the officers and committee for the year are 
asfollows — 


Churmin—Vr T M Row MIC 
Vie Clam m—Sr Jams Simpson MIC 
( nmn itt lr W MW Brown, Mr Ah 
das Mr A FS Tech Mt WOR L Mackay 
miMr ¢ } We 
The following we bodies to which the Cham 
ber are entitied to clect represcntatives and the 
re pres ntativesel cted fot the vear — 
Madras Tegusl itive Council —Mr T M Ross 
and Sir James Simpson 
Matras Lowt Trust—Mr I M Ross, Sir 
Jimes Simpson Mr h Kay and Mr ( J 
Wood 


Cor rdcncf Vaha —NMr T TO Jons an! 
Mr R J 

Brotish Imperctl Council of Commerce London 
Sr(orintiwr ht wiaA 

Secretary—Mr H Waddington 


Southern India Chamber. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commer ¢ 
has its Registered Office in Madras The ol 
i of the Chamber are those usual for such 

odics concerning the promotion of trad 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
ge of members Special objects are atated 

oO ees 

* To maintain a Library of books and publ! 
cations of commercialintercet, so as to diffuse 
commercia} information and knowledge amongst 
its members 

“To establish Museums of commercial] pro 
ducts or organise exhibitions either on beha!! 
of the Chamber or in Co operation with others 

There ate two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to elig! 
bility for election prevail 


Chambers of Commerce. 


The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Irust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Legislative Counci), 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the| 
right of electing a representative to that body 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919 the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
tothe Madras Corpotation Under flo State Art 
to Industrics Act 1923the Chamberhas the viht 
to clect one member to the Board of Industries 
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The Chamber has 230 members on the rolls. 
President —Sr M Ct Mutha Chitty, MLA. 


Vice-Presudents —~Dewan Bahadur Govindas 
Chathoorbhujadas and Mr C Abdul Hakim 
Salyb Bahadur 


HTonmeiy S seta ( (opal Menon 
M1C wd Mihomd “Wusa Sait, MLC, 
Assistant Secretary —P it Naw, BA, B. 


(on 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the Unitcd Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next genera] meeting ofthe Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber, There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows:—A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of busmess in Cawn- 
pore, Rs 200 a year, an individual member, 
resident or carrying on business m Cawnpore, 
Re. 100 , firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnrore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 

> which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees, of from four to seven member each, 
at trade centres where membership I suffici- 
ently numerous to justify the step Such Local 
Committees have power to communicate only 
with the Central Committee 


The Chamber appowts arbitration Tribus 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dise 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Jribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 


The Chamber has m the present year 79 memes 
bers, three honorary members and six affiliated 
members 


The fullowing are the officers :-~ 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
te Proident- Va WR Watt MA (British 
India Corporation Ttd) Fee President Mr. 
4 1 Carnegie (british Indi Corporation, Ltd) 
Vemtaos Mr S H Tavlor (Messis — Bugg 
Suthaland 4 (Co Itd Mr G@ Vo Hunter Thoms, 
(Mur Mills (o Ltd) Wi B Wiest (Atherton 
West and (o, td Lybu Ram Narain, (Cawn- 
pore) Mr 4 € Pune (Cawnpord), Mr J Pp 
Snvastavi WoSc,(Cawnpor) “Mr A > Knoa, 
(Messrs Lord & Macdonald Itd) Mr A R 
Smith (Charte1cd Bink ot India Australia and 
China)  Representatires on the United Provinces 
J eguslatize Counel —— Sir Thomas smth MIC, 
(Muir Mills€o Jtd) Mr E Covm Joms MLC 
(D) Waldir & do Itd) 


Seeretary —Mr J GQ. Ryan, 
Head Clerk —Mr. B. N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has 1t+ 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile intercsts on the usurltine~in tle 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Jahore Membership {8 by 
ballot and 1s restricted to Ranks, Merchants 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of larg¢ 
industrig/inte rests. The entrance fee is Rs 100 
and the rate of subscription Rs 180 per year 
The Chamber returns one member toa sect on 
the Reformed Pun) 1b Legislative Council Jointly 
with the Punjab Trades associat.on, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers = 1lic 
Chamber is a wnember of the Bntish Impeniual 
Council of Commerce, London and is repre 


sented in England by Sir James Walker, K OIE | 


he Chamber is also represented on the Mun) 


cipal Corporation of Amoritsar and Delhi as| 
well as on the Last Indian Railway Advisor) | 


Committee, Cavnpore, the Cotton LEacise 
Duties Advisory Committee, Bombay; and 
the Auxiliary Forces Committees, Delhi & 
L*hore Military Areas. 





lhe Managing Committee meets alternately 
it Delhi aud Jahore and the following are 
office bearcrs — 


Chairman: Mr V } Gray, MLC. 
Deputy Chairman’ Mi P Muhkerjce 


Members Mr Bai Nath Sayal (Crown Flour 
Mills, Delhi), Mr D NN Bhanja (Kerr, ‘Larruck 
& Co, Delhi), Mr \. H._ Boalth (iraffie 
Manager, (ommeiciol, NW hy, Lahore), 
Mr. J Davidson (Messrs Bird & Co, Lahore), 
Mr Basheshar Nath Khanna (The Cotton 
Trading Syndicate, Lahore), Mr 1. kh. 
Tordyce (Allahabad Bank, Id, Delhi), 
Mr. Lacchmi Narain (I. D Lachhm Narain, 
Amritsar); Mr. G. V Lewis (New Egerton 
Woollen Mills (o, Id, Dhatwal), Mr. 
Motiram Mehra (Messrs Motuam Mehra & Co., 
Amritsar), Mr. A. C. Mullen (The Amritsar 
Distillery Company, Amritsar), Mr R E Grant- 
Govan (‘Lhe Delhi Llour Mills Co, Id, Delhi), 
Rai Bahadur Ram Saian Dass, or F. MCS 
Lahore), Mr. Shri-Ram (Deihi Cloth & General 
Mills Co., Ld., Delhi), Mr. D. T. Simpson 
(Messrs. Turner Hoare & Co , Ld., Lahore). 


Secretary : Mr. 1%. 8. Hearn. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


Cawnpore 
The number of mc mbcrs on register 18 130 (79 
Local and 31 Mofussil) Allthe important com- 
m rcial and industti vt interests ot the Provinces 
ot Agra and Oudh ire representcd 
Presvient ~Rai bvhadur 1.11 bishambhar 
Nath, Proptietor ot Sri krishna Ginning 
Yactors and Director of the Punjib National 
Banh, Itd Cawn] ore 
Duce Presidents —Haba Sr) Lam hanna 
(Maniging Director of Messrs Ramehandia 
Gurshat Mal Cotton Mills Co, Itd 
Luchnow), Lala Ramkumar (of Messrs 
Rimhumar Rimeshwardyss (Cawnpore ) 
Secretary —Ril Lahadur babu Vikram 
Smieh Advoecite M1 €) Dar dor et baiteh 
Tilia Corporati n Jid Cunt 


Members of the Oommiltee —Babu Dwarka 
Prasad Singh, ( wopore Babu Kalka Pra 
Sad (of Missrs Puttan LalGopi Narain), 
Cawopore Jiuku behit Tal, Cawnpore , 
MrIes. Varalane Proprietor of the U P 
Gliss Works Itd ,bihjole, District Morada 
Lad, Juli Jawvhir Lal Juiny (of Mesers 
Fainy J rothers) Cawnpores Mr Hira Lal 
Ahanna (of Messtg Jwala Prasad Radha 
Irishin, Ciwnpore), Mr J, P, Srivastava 
Ciwnpor Tula Rameshwar Prasad (of 
Mosus Girga Dhar Baiy Nith), Cawnporc 
MrW fo d Nor nha (cf Mesgrg M X de 


Netconhay & Bons), Civwnpor . Lala 
hedu Nith (of Me srs Sirdit Mal Har 
d¢tan Cawrpeu Bo Are hue Tal Gupta 
(iM or Sob. Fam Kavloomiul Cawn 


Jount Scenctary —Bibu Gur Prisid Kipoor 3%) Ju Stnb Biba Goyinath = (of 

(of Messrs Bastr Ram Mitt Din Messrs Gop Nath Chhanta Mil), Cawn 
BURMA. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with All British corporations comp%mies firms or 


headauarters at Rangoon exists to encourag 
friendly feeling and unanimity rmong ec mmerelil 
men on ail subjects involving their commen 
good, to promot: and protect trid comme rcé 
and manufacturcs apd yn particular the gener sl 
mercantileinterests of the province to commu} 
eate with publi authorities, associaticns and 


hrsors cng? ed or int r sted in mereantik 
pur uits, eich as merehants bankers, ship 
owners end brohirs or who arc connected with 
bfriclifurc, Mn zy manufacturca, Insurance 
re iwave commerce art, science or fiterature 
shall be cligibleto become Chamber Mcumbers 
] very non | ntish concern or person, similarly 


individuals on all mattcrs, ducetly cr mdirectly | engaged orinterested as indicated above, other 


affecting these interests and to provid = for 
arbitration be ween partics willing fo ricr fo 
and abide by the judgment of arbitritors. ap 
pointed by the Chamber Thc following ere 
affiated bodics — 


Burma ire Insurance Association 
Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Asso tation 
Rangoon Import Associition, 


Burma Motor Insurance Ag nts Assoriatirn 


The Chamber elects repicsentatives to the 
following Public Bodus — 


Counc of State 

Burma Legislative Council 
Rangoon Port Trust Board. 
Rangoon Corporation 

Victoria Memorial Park Irustecs 
Pasteur Institute Committee 
Burma University Council. 
Rangoon Development Trust. 


Standing Advisory Commuttee on Communi 
cationsin Burma. 


Rangoon Curopean Stipend Board. 
Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran 
goon 


Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Autiliary Force Act, 1920 


Standing Committee on the Imperial Idca 
Local Railway Advisory Council 
Rangoon Water Supply Committee. 
Bigandet Hom for Incurables 


than asnbjectof a State with which the Bntishb 
} mpire was at War on September 19th, 1918 
shal] be eligible for electioD as an Assouate Mem 

ber ihe ynoual subsenption of each Chamber 
Vember shall be Rs 480 per annum and of each 
Associtte Member Rs 360 per annum An 
¢ntrince fee of Rs 150 13 payable by each new 
Member Official. and others indirectly con 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
miy have rendered distinguished scrvice to the 
interests represente1 by the Chamber may be 
(lected by the C mmittce either on thar own 
motion or on the sugzestion of two Members as 
Hionorary Members of the Chamber onorar 

Mcmbers ore not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber, 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad 


| dition to its ordinary work, It doeg not 


publish any statistical returns 


Secretary —Mr CA Outtriss, MBE,FBOS 
r1saA Hon Magistrate 


Representative on the Council of State — 
Hon ble Mr. W. A.W Dawn. 


Representatwes on the Burma Legistatee 
Crun i} —Sir Adam Ritchie ht Mic 1 0 
Wroushton, }sq MITC 


Rep~esentatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
boart Sw Adam Titth Kt W JT Hens 
Isq J W Richardvin Lsq,and J R fun! 
T3q 


Representatrre on the Rangoon Munwrpal Com 
mittee —W TT Howson F sq. 

Virtona Mimonal Park Trustee —H, Caldc 

Lsq Pasteur Institute Commitee —H Cald(l 

Lsq., Burma University Councnt.—Mr 8 
Smiles, M,A. 


Chambers of Commerce. 


Rangoon Paden as —W I Henry, 
Lsq 

Roads anl Railwiys Committce of the Cont- 
nunudations Bord VW Cald rs, Loy, 


Buganlant Home for In wablks—SI W lau 
chirdson Lsq 

Rangoon Luropein Stipend Lowrd —Mr © A 
Cultriss, MBE FRGS, 1T1SA 

4ecountancy Glasses Adveory board —Mi L 
Baird. 
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Standing Commiulee on the Imperial Idea ~~ 
J RK Lurner, Leq 


Tocal Railway Adisory Counc —H, Calder, 
Lsq 


Ranjoon Water Supply Commitee—I W 
hihuds nl q, KO Mctabbon, ksq, and 17 
tease fy 


Advisory Corimuttce constituted under the Aurti- 
lary lone Act, 1920—J. R.'Lurner, Esq. 


— a oe 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanads Chamber of Commerce wis members resident in Cocanada can hold office 


esta blishid on 29th Octobcr, 1868 


The followmg aro th m mbos ci th 
Chamber id his its head quartets af Coc wedi, 
th chict porton the Coromandel Coast, uorts 
ot Madras — 

Messrs Simson Ihi03, Ttd , th. Coromandel 
Co, Ltd Wilson & Co Inns & Co Ripley 
& Oo , Volhart Bros Shaw Wallace & Co 
Gordon Woodrofle 4 Co J li Vavasseur & 
Co, Ttd th Nuthin (neu Dv 1 pnicot 
Co , the AQ out dips dank ct dmdea 


MAUMBrES OL Int COMMIATE L 


Mr ( 
| 
J 


TD Shet 6 (Chamiman) 
L Ro busw orth 

; do ash 

» G ‘Vo ludtyn Ser tay 


dhe ruics of the Chamber provile that by 
the term member’ be understood a mcican 
tile firm of cstablishment, or the permancnt 
agency of a nurcantile firm or estiblishmunt, 
@r a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanaua, or other plice in the Districts of 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagipatam, and Ganjim, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be cligible but only 


referred to them for final 
cither case a minimum fee of Rs. 16 must 


Including 


in 


Members are clected py billot. Lhe Con- 
mittec, When ca'd upon by disputing members 
Or non membirs of the Chamber, give thet 
dicision upon all questions of mercantile usage 


wid arbitiate upon any commercial mattef 
judgment. In 


iccompany the reference wich Rs. 5 from 2 non- 
member ind le 1 from a memberas payment 
tor the Chamber s Sealed Certificate 


lhe Committce consisting of 3 members, 
the Chairman, are elected by 
ballot at the gcucral m*cting in January 
cach year for 2 termof 12 months. 
ihc entrance fcc for each mumbkr, whose 
plice of business is mn Cocanada, is Rs 
100 and for cich member whose place 
of business 15 elsewhcre 18 Re 25 The 


subscription for each member whose place 


it business 13 1n Covan dais Re 120 per annum, 
J Avable quarterly and for each member whose 
place of business 18 elsewhere 1s Rs 60 per 
annum, payable m advince. Committee mect- 
ingsare held on the 1st Tucsday im the month 
and genital Mectings on the 3rd Tuesday or 
when ordered 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
pro luce, fretghts, aud exchange 1s drawn up by 
the Sommuttee 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


Ihe Northern India Chimter of Commerce, 
Jahore, was inauzurved in November 192) +o 
Watch ovcr the mercantile mtercsts of the Inthe 
tu practically unrepicscnted rey of Northern 
India and the N WL Province 


The main aims ind ol jects of the Chamber 
ne to promote and protect commire and 
industrics, to obtam the redrcs3 of any griev 
ances and hardships under which the general 
mercantile commuuity suffer and to establish 
just and equitable principles of trading, ctc 
Among its other activities, the Chamber undei- 


Members are clected by ballot the entrance 
ice@ ald annul subscription tor firmsin Lahore 
bemg As 100 and Rs 200 respectively. 


Ihe fullowing are tne Ofbcers Commuttee, etc , 
for the year from April 1920 — 

C/asman— Wi W R Mieph rson 

Fee Chaaman “Mai YD J) Hon 

Camuitt Messrs TD May Anundell PH, 
Cut E Rov Cicft H J Austomp J H 
(hose Own holats Jhagit Govind 
Das haje him ani hb B Nargmg Das. 

S oetarj—H | Mattm 


takes the coniuct of survevs and arbitra. Of: (€ & M Gaactte Buildings, ‘Ihe Mall, 
tions, the registration of rade Marks, ete J ahcte 
CEYLON. 


The Ccylon Chamber of Ccmmceree Was esta- 
blishcd on the 25th March 1889 and was m 
Corporated in 189), with its Ieadquanters 
at Colombo AH firms and pcrsons cngized 
In the general trido of C.yion ar admissible 
&3 members ini every person oF firm dé sirous 
Of joining the Chambe1 must be proposcd by 
Oe member, seconded by anothur and bal 
lotted for by the whole Chamber. ‘The aftairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman aud Vices 
Vbairman and from 5 to 10 members. 


The following 1s the membership of the 
Board it the present time — 


Hontle Col I T iUwward C BOE, V D, 
(C7 conan) Mi © H Jun (hae Chacrman), 
Vio} oF Dudson Mao oS bt Hayley Mr H. 
( f Middcckhs Mr | W Hochly Mr H 
J ficmliy Mr ROM Mum Mr £ ‘Trollope, 
Mi F H Lawrenc and M1 T.H Tatham, 

Secretary —Mr. C. F. Whitaker. 


Representatwoa wn the Legislative Counctl.— 
Hon’ble Col, HE. J. Hayward, ©. B. E.. V.D 
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British Trade Commissioner Service. 


sa 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the Ist December 1922 The 
joint department has its office at No 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarter 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms, and (b) the a eg e and publication 
of All-India statistics The latter are publish- 
ed in a series of volumes of which the most 
important are the sea-borne Trade Ac- 
counts, monthly and annual, Statistical Ab- 
stract, Agricultural Statistics (in two volumes), 
and the Review of Trade The department 
also publishes a weekly Journal— The Indian 
Trade Journal’’—the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
1n foreign countries which affect Indian interests, 
(6) notices of tenders called for by Government 
departments and public bodies, (c) crop reports 
and forecasts, (¢2) Government orders, communi- 
ques and other notifications affecting trade, (e) 
analysis of Indian trade statistics, (f) market 
reports, prices and trade movements of the 
staple exports and imports, (g) trade enquirics 
for securing trade introductions, (4) summaries 
of the leading features of consular and other 
trade reports, and (2) abstracts of the proceed- 
ne of the various Chambers of Commerce in 
ndia. 


The Department also administers the CoMe 
MEROIAL LIBRARY AND READING Room located 
at No 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquifies, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial] Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admini- 
strative contro! of the Dhurector-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 9,500 volumes 
as wcll as Indian and foreign statistical publi- 
cations, and 350 technical and commercial 
journals and market reports Ordinanly books 
are consulted in the Library, but they are also 
available on loan upon deposit of value 


The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, with His 
Majesty’s ‘Trade Commissioners in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world And the yearly 
Increase 1n 13 Correspondence shows that it is 
steadily bung used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested 1p 
Indian exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commussioners 1n India are 
part of the yorld wide Commetcial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas rade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, 1s a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing Commercial 
ynformation from all parts of the world by dis 
seminating 1+ to Bnitish manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activitics as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the remosal of their 
difficulties The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders, Briefly, the policy on which it 1s based 
is the policy of assistance without interference, 


The Deparment of Overseas Trade maiutains 
a network of tramed and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supply of commercia) 
information to London and provide local agsist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic Ser- 
vice for part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service, 


Mr T M Ainscough,c BE was appointed His 
Majesty's Senior [rade Commissioner in India 
in January 1018 and opened an office 1n Calcutta 
in May of that year Jor five ycars, owing to 
the pressing need for economy in the Public 
Service, he was singlehanded in covering this 
vast territory In 1923, however, two addi 
tional Trade Commussioners were appointed tu 
India Mr W D M Clarke was posted to the 
Calcutta ofice and Major R W. Clarke opened 
an office in Rombiy at Excharge Building, 
Sprott Read, Ballard [state The territory :4 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to tiavel almost continuously to any pait 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico 
economic problems which are becomang so im 
portant in view of the changing political cond! 
tions in India, 


Functions of Commissioner —The pnmary 
duty of the British Jrade Commissioner com 
prises the collection of information i regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in th¢ 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the 
of Trade and thc Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affeeting the trade: 


Cotton Duttes Act. 


industry and commerce of his area His general 
functions are to mamtain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities o* his arca , to entcr 
ito personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerc Trade Associations, and = similir 
bodies and with the principal representative 
importirs and local manufacturers , to visit the 
principal commercial centres , to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade 
to make an annua! general re port on the condi 
tions and prospects of trade in lus 1rea and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manuficturers and ¢ xporters 
He 18 also expected to supply xy rczular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de 
pirtment , to maintain 1n active coircspondenc 
with firms jn the United kingdom or the Dom 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
arca , and to give all possible aseistancce to thie 
representatives of British firma who may vasit 
his territory 
Every eftort is made by Fis Majesty’s Prade 

Commsioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India ‘The offices 
are equipped with a comp'ete range of directo 
ries and reference books of a1] hinds ind informa 
tion is available with regard to such mitters 1s 
tariff conditions port dues and chirges through 
out the world, ete A library consisting of over 
1 000 catalogues of the leading British manu 
facturing ( nemeers is nn untamed in Calcutt ian 1 
firms dc siring information with ré gard to specific 
Inanuficturcrs of particular machinery or pro 
cesses are invited elther to call person uly or to 
forward ther requirements in writing It 1s 
poped that local importers and buyers will co 

perate by making a more extended use of the 
information available in the offas anl 1s 
bringing to the attention of the British Praue 
( ommissioners any cass where the interests ot 
exporters from the United Kingdom or tle 
Dominions may be adversely affecttd bv forcign 
competition or otherwise 


Tor many years British traders hive di plored 
the fact that there have not Leen av ulible 
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Officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition As a rule these 
compliints culogized the Consuls of other coun 

tries and invited the attention of Government 
totheir many virtucs ~=Tn response to this agita 

tion the greitest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as thew trade 
officers overseas men of sound commercia) 
training and experience who have acquired some 
rc putation in th ir re peetive sphere, ind a 
comprehensive ind businesslike organ! zation 
has bec n built up at the Depart ment of U verseas 
{rade Jondon to deal with the formation 
rent home Jt now rests with the British mer 

eantile community both +t home and also over- 
seis to co operate freely and frankly with the 
Tridc Cc mmussioncrs and to recognize the work 
they wre duing yn the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them ‘ith such information and particulars 
with regard to forcign competing goods condi- 
tions of trade ete, ws they are able to afford 


H M’S LIADL COMMISSIONERS IN INDIA 
C al utta— 
Mr 1 M Ainscough C BF 
His Majesty s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon 
Mr W D Montgomery (lirke, 
His Majesty's Irade Commnussioner 4t 
C ucutta 
Post Box No 683 Yarhe House, Fairlie 


1 lace 
Tekgraphic Address— Yradcom, Cal 
cutta ’’ 
Telephone No ‘“(alcutta 104°” 
Pombay— 
Major R W Clarke, 
His Majesty s Trade (cmmissioner at 
Bomb wv 
Post Bow No 815, Fxchinge Buiidings, 
Sprott Roul Ballard 7 +t ite 
lelkigraphic Ad hiess— 119dc0m Bombay ” 
leliphone No bombay .3090 ' 
Ceylon— 
Imperial Trade (€ orrespondent 


The Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo, 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


The origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1804 when the embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India by the fail im exchange drove 
the Government of India to the necctssity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue, Among these measures was the re- 
imposition of the Customs Tariff which had been 
in force pnor to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yarus and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an :mport duty, 
were in 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
Articles. This partial re-imposition of import 
duties had been recommended by the Herschell 
Commission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 


to excite opposition In point of fact, however, 
this recommendation which was carned into 
effect in the Indiar Tanff Act of March 1894 
gave mse to very marked opposition. In sup- 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaitirmed in 
1879 by the House of Commons, the frst of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy,” while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect “ the complete abolition of these duties 
as bemg unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the Knglsh producer.” It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yarn 
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and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pomted out that 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and 
yams then represeuted nearly onc hal? of 
the total imports from abroad, and that thx 
exemption of these important commodities when 
practically every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an import duty could not bu 
justified on its mcumts as a sound fi,ca) measure, 
much less when it was an admifted fact thit 
the Budget would stil: show a defiut. 


Excise Duties Imposed—lhe oppos- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to sccurc 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, His Mujesty's 
Government eventually agreed to the re im- 
position of import duties on cotton yarns and 
fabrics provided that it could be shown that such 
@ measure was necessitated by the position ot 
Indian finances, and that 16 was combmed with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the :mport 
tax of any protective character Accordingly 
in December 1894, consequent on the further 
deterioration m the financial position, two bills 
were introduced im the Legislative Council 
The first of these subjected cotton yarns and 
fabrics to the general import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. ‘Ihe second imposed an Eacise 
duty on all cotton yarns of 20’s and above pro- 
duced by Mills in British India. In introduc- 
ing this latter Bill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the pclicy underlying its provisions had 
been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bull are of 
little mterest. From the first 1t was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yarns from the Dxcise Duty. Practical diff- 
culties were pomted out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spmning precisely to a 
particular count From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contended that the Bull offered 
facilitzes for evasion while 1t was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the Bull, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not bemg carried out on a similar basis. 

of 1896 —The Act was in fact doomed 
ies saritived. and in December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to reconsider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law in January 
1896 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act IT of 1896. 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtam any duty from yarns whether imported 
of locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian ongm. With 
the object of conciliatmg the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at 3iper cent. as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purposes 
of collecting the Excise duty should be based 
op returns submitted by the mull-owners ; and 
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that provision should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven goods exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statia- 
ical returns should be furnished was attempted 
in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certam concessions in the matter of smport duty 
on Mul storcs were made by executive order so 
as fo place Indian Mills on a footing more o, 
less equal to thar Lancashire competitors, 


Criticisms of the Measure.—It 1s not 
possible withm the mits o1 the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received in India Much 
of the opposition was bised on grounds of a 
transient character, as for mstance that the 
Indtan industry Was thon in a state of continu- 
ed depression and thit if bid been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of 1t8 export trade, by 
the currency tcgislation, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which 1f was shown, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving Industry, 
But the hosthity to this measure, as also to the 
eailier measures alrcady descnbed, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy ot 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due pot g0 
much to the fact that there was any real com- 
petition between Indian and Manchester goods, 
but to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
whose progress was already causing uneasiness 

Lancashire interusts It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasors, Indian muils could not produce , 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
muillowner of the import duty was mnconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certam draw- 
backs, arising from the inferionty of Indian 
iabour, which could not be overcome, and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, mn vieW 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mull which has to import tts 
machinery, and of working expenses conse- 
quent on the scarcity of skwWed labour and on 
he necessity of importing storos required in the 
production of cloth JHimally, from the stand- 
point of the consunxr, very severe criticiam was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 per cent. to 3} aes cent, on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consumcls 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impo. 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose It- 
quirements were met by the Indian mills, 


Later Factors in the Situation.—Sincé 
the passing of this mcasure into law the polic) 
of the Government of India in this respect has 
frequently been the subject of attack in tiie 
press and in the Legislatures in India, while 1 
has also formed the subject of continued ye 
18 eters ea the — age guint 
&n cal organizations. more 
years he agitation in favour of the abolitimn 
of the kxcise duties was revived by the grow! 
In England of a strong body of public opinio 
1n opposition to the policy of Free Trade. A 
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vantage was taken of thgs new phase in Knglish 
economic thought to press on behalf of India the 
acceptance of a policy of Protcction— now 
adopted by the Government of Indi: in the 
form of discrimmiting use of the curicnt neces 
sarily hich important tariff tor fosterin, Indian 
industriis—and the removal of the If xe1sc 
duties was claimed by the opnonents of this 
measure 18 & necessary corollary of the aj lic t 
tion to the British Linpire of the principles 
associated with the nime of Wr Chamberlain 
4 newf wtor inthe situation which stren.thcened 
the position of thosc who wee in opposition to 
the I xeise dutics wis to be foun | in the sever 
competition wbich Jn tian mills have to face m 
Chins as well 48 in India froti the Tip mese in 
dustry [the Ja}, mncse markct was lost to India 
inthe early yc urs ot thisccntury  Vore recentlv 
however, J1] 10 his cnterc 1 a8 acompctitor with 
India into the China mInarkct, while within thie 
last few years 1f hig pushed its aivantie 18 
aga‘nst the Inliin mulowner in the Indiin 
Inirhct itself 
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The Present Position —Jhe question has 
frequently come under discussion in the Indian 
Tegislature during thc past fuw years and the 
new pohtic uy constitution alters its perspective 
there masmuch 1s it subjects taxation not 
mcrclv to dcbate but to the actual votes of both 
Council ot Staite and Loyislative Assembly 
The litter house has puid most attention to the 
Fxcisc und both the annual Budgets and the 


_ucht of unofiicil members to move Resolutions 


hive afforded opportunities for pressing the 
Topular view upon Government Durinz the 
hf of the first Assembly—1921 1923 imclusi.e— 
the y sition was still dominated hy the financina} 


| diff tities of Government ind the necessity for 


utilisin, every possible source of income for 
m etn, successive deficits 


Excise Duty Suspended —In November 
1)j.> after an elt ven w «ks strike in the Bombay 
muly in orimance to suspend the Icvy and 
ccl ction ct the Cotton Lxcas Duty was issued. 
Ihat crdinance stated that the duty would 


| not Fc Iva d and collected or assessed on any 


Policy of 1917 —Ihe policy of Government’ 


towards the Cotton Duties underwent a turther 
di velopment in 1917 In the budget of that 
year provision was inade for intcrest and sinking 
tund charges on £ 100 millions the contribution 
of India towards the cost of the war hus 
demanded in addition to the natural iecreise 
in the revenues fresh taxation to the eatcnt of 
% 3 millons per annum: Amongst the erpedicnot 
adopted to produce this revenue 18s the raising 
of the import duty on cotton goods trom 34 
per cent to 7$ per cent whith 1s the general 
tariff rate At tne same tine the cotton eacise 
duty was fied to remain at the previous figure 
of 3¢ per cent thus giving the indigcnous 
qgndustry a slight protection to the extent ot 
4 per cent Ihe question of the abolition of 
the Excise entircly had to be dismissed trom 
consideration in vicw of the demands upon the 
eachequtr, as if ww catmatid to produce In 
1917-18 £ 320000 By means of the mcrease 
in the tariff on Cotton Duties the Iinance 
Member estimated to produce an additionil 
£ 1 milion per annum Lhe proposal was 
received with immense satistaction in India 
as a step towards the righting of what 1s almost 
everywhere regarded a3 a reverse economic 
wrong. It arouscd very vehement protests in 
Lancashire where the cotton industry organised 
Its political vote and brought great pressure , 
to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure Mr Austen Chimberlain, the 
then Secictary of State for India, stood firm 
and with the Government at his back refuacd 
to budge an inch from the position which he 
had taken up 10 supporting the Government 
of India in this matter ‘There were anxious 
Moments in the House of Commons when thi | 
Labour Party jong with the Irish Nations | 
lists and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
forces against the Government cspecially as 
the attitude of Mr Asquith and his following 
was obscure In the end Mr. Asquith gave 
his support to the Government policy on the | 
understanding that this, m common with all 
other fiscal issues would be reconsidered at the ' 
end of the war With this support, the Bill was 
cartied through the House of Commons by a 
large majority. 


l was sud ty 


cotton £o0d yroduced in any mill in British 
India on o: after December 1, 19.0, and before 
March 1 19.6 At the same time a statement, 
the ( vvcinor General explain- 
mg th 1¢casons which led him m exercise of the 
yowrrs confirid upon him by the 

n utcf Iudia Act to promulgite that « 
The staiten nt was as follows —In August 
last when mylymg to a deputation which waited 
upon me cn I ehilt of the millowners of Bombay 
umd Ahnkedilal to wie the relict of the mull 
niustiy fiom th cotton excwe duty, I afirmed 
the €¢yernmcat or India stood by the letter 
ind the sjmit ci th yJedge given by my predc- 
c scr Lcrd Hudwa that the erase duty 
would | abolish das on a» financial consider- 
ations permitted At the same time while 
tully 1¢co,misin,, the special difiiculties with 
whi h the cotton mull mdustry m India was 
Jiccd it Was n CCspaTy tor me to explain that it 
wis impo sible to grant this request m the 
mili ot the finanaal year Letore the year had 
fully declired itself ind befor. the commit- 
ne and the yrospects of neat year were 

10Wn 


Aziun on the 16th > ptembcr 1925 when a 
motxn» for suspension of the collection of the 
cotton Cxcse duty wis de bated m the Lezslative 
Assembly if was made clea on behalf of Govern- 
mnt that yi eae must inevitably be follow- 
cd wamedirtly by abolition and that abolition 
cught to be considcrcd only in connection with 
the finances of the yc as a whole that w at 
th. timc ot the bud.et when the claims of the 
¢ tton mill industry could be balanced against 
vil claims it was definitly stated that a 
vote for suspension would be takcn by Govern- 
nunt as an expicssion of the view that the 
volition ot the cotton «xcs. duty should take 
precedcnee of othr cums The assembly 
1 cepted by a luge majoty the motion tor 
Suspe sion 


Lho ume his not yet come when a deta a 
cstimat of the revenue and c\penditure of the 
Clurent year or of the prospects for 1926 27 can 
be madc, but the final results of the monsoon 
alc BOW known and it is possible to make a 
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more rehable estimate of the finanual position 
than in Septembcr On such information as 
18 now before them, the Government of India 
ale satished that there would be no scrious risk 
of a large dc ficit in the current ycar if the cotton 
excise duty were suspended tor the rest of the 
year and that thu i a icasonabh prosprct 
that the budget tor next year can ke balanced 
without assistance trom the cotton cvase duty 
in the absence of any big change tor the wolse 
In the next few months 


I and my Goveinmint have thcarcfore come 
to the conclusion that the moment hw arrived 
when finanual consideiitions permit ot thi 
abolition ot thu duty This can, howcyer, be 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL 


The Indian (Cotton Committeo of 191718 
a tull suminaiy of whose 2 pott) appous on 
paces 291 294 oft the Indium Vou Pook of 1922 
Tevicwed the postion of cotton ~1owm, mn fudir 
very thoroughly and made ot sures of tecom 
mendations for th oinyrovenient ot cotton | 
plowing and marketing which hiave proved to 
be ot the p-reatest value One of the recom 
mendations was that v pamanant Indi Con 
tial (Cotton Committe shold Fo costal lished 
to promote the wilfuc of the cotton ocwin, 
Industry gcucrally to advise th Government 
of India and Joral Goveimments mo maud , 
to mattcis of cotton poly cspcauly with 
reference to lecstition tor the prevention of 
Indalpractices ahd siullar miitters 


The Indian (Central Cotton Comnuttan was 
appointed Ly sesolution of the Government 
ot India in April 1927 und worked as an adsa 
sory body until 192 Another rccowmicil 
dation of the ontinal Comunittec was thit a 
cotton «ss should be kevicd to provide tunds 
for the work of the Central Cotton Conmmitt « 
and for agiiculturil and technologie a rese uch 
on cotton Lhe (Cotton Coss Ace Was passed 
in 1923 and at the Same tm the Central Cotton 
Committcc was incorporitcd and ity membe 
ship cmlargcd im orddr to make iw Cully ae pre 
sentative of all auctions of the industry Its 
constitution and present membuship is as 
follows — 


President —The Agricultuzal Advincr to. the 
Government of India ¢z officce (Dr D Clouston, 
CIL) 


Representatiies of Agreultural Departments — 
Mr R C Broadfoot, Cotton Specialist, Comm 
batore, Madras, Dr H H Mann, Dircctor of 
Agneculturc, Bombay , Mr G (lathe, Director of 
Agriculture Umted Provmces Mi JY). Mune, 
Director of Agriculturc, Punjab, Mi 1k. J. 
Plymen, Director of Agriculture, Ccntral Pro 

T D tock, Deputy Director of 


vinces , Mr 
Agriculture, Burma. 


Indian Central Cotton Committee. 


finally accomplished onlf by the passage of the 
neccssary legislation by the Indian Legislature. 


In the mcanwhile haying 1( gard to the emer- 
gency causcd by the grave duifficultics confront- 
Ing the industry to the pledge givcn and reafhrm- 
cd ind to the cxpressed views of the I cgislative 
Asscmbly J have dccaided that with ctfect trom 
the lst December 1920 the duty shall be sus 
pended by ordinance Ita the intention of my 
Govanmient unless the financial position as 
disdoxcd in the budyct ¢stimitcs for next ycar 
substantially iais tu confum prsent anticipa- 
tions to plice before the Iczislatwc at the tume 
. is budzct proposals for the abolition of the 

uty. 


COTTON COMMITTEE. 


he Ducetor Gencrel of Commeraal Tntdh 
athe (co ofa) (Ma © Ge Jreht, 10%) 


Fayre entate of Chimbos 
aud of ceaation Vr W Elhs 
India Cotton Assocation Mrod A 
(Vice Prosed nt) Lombay Millownes’ 
tion = =Mi VA Ctinthin MI ¢ 
Chamber ot Conmmuce Mio Faye Narang 
MI ¢ Tin tndiun | Merchants | Chamber 
Vie Fo €  Pruvers) Kanada Chamba of Com 
Die ret Sth khutubhu EPudbhir MLA 
Ahan dilbad Willowncrs  Assodition Mi G 

Moho baticonm GChunber of Commerce, 
Vie ob West) Upper Indiv Chamba of Com 
mic Mr Wo hobcurte Linpuc Cotton Growing 
( vu) polation 


Commend repre crtatercs 
docal Gorcrnmerts—Mi S 2 Mehta 
fio Pabadur bOOS Navudu MI ¢ 
Provings Mr H & PP Heason 
Rat Jahiadu Scth Prabhu Dayal 
Pungib Mt WK Tah Janna 

Caopaattee dAquescntatacs — W 
Macdon 


Reproscntaties of Cotton 
Ro oAppaswoma Nadu Gea 
Sosha Reddi Gara Madris Rao bahadur 
}hmnbhad Ranchodj, Nauk Protessor $ 
Shahan bombay, dhe Hon ble Sir Mulammid 
Musamonl t Woh Khan ACT OBI 
and Tit Hon blo Tua Sukhbin Sinha United 
Pioviness The Hony Jicut Rao Bahadw 
(haudhit Tal (Chand BA IIB OBF, 
Mi H F Convilk Punjab, Rao Sahib VG 
Kulkarni, Mr “\ V) Deshinukh, Ccntial Pro 
vines and Hrral. 


Representatives of Indvan States —Mr Mashit 
Hussam Dinctor of Agricultur, Hyderabad 
Stat. Dr S M Pagar, Director of Comme 
and Industriis, Baroda Statc, Mr H H 
Pandya, Adnumstiativ. Officer, Dt partmcut 
of Ayricultue, Gwalio., Gwaliot State. 
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East India Cotion Association. 
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Mr A Howaid, ¢ Qu, Ducector, Institute ; trad, both mm India and abroad, those improved 
of Plant Industry, Indore, Rayputana and | varictics which havc now rcachcd a commercial 


Central India States, 


Additonal persons nominated by the Governor- 
General in Couned —Mr Bk LB Aloo, Reprc 
scutative of the Indo. State, Mr W Loung- 
ri oo Botanst to Government 
Dnector 
Hilso 
Agr! 


ji’ staply have b 


stale As an instance of the progrcss in cotton- 
Frowing Which has been made simce 1917 it 


| may bc stated that since that date approx- 


matcly half a millon bales of cotton of about 
((n added to the Indian crop 
haar the worl nk ¢he Aw V+ 1 Tir an 


MrernitifaisN wt emnandéa 


Scerctary—Mr B C,. Burt, BSc, MBL,!cniblng a number of probkms to be tackled 


LA.8, 


From the commencement the Ccntral Cotton 
Commitce took steps to dcal with the various 
malpracticcs reported by the olgmal Com 
nuttce Which by spotling the reputation of th 
Tndian cottons and rcndcrmg them loss valu 
able tor spinning purposs wore reducanys 
the awcturns of the growcr and causing src at 
econumic loss to the country at lire 


Ihe Cotton Transport Act pus din 19.3 


(mables any Tocal Governm nt with dh con 
sont ot ats Icostatise to notey definite teas 
ot cotton for protequen and to proves th 
wnpoitation ot cotton trom outsid fhe ues 
except under de ns Pros to th pues 


the Act anterior cottons were amported mi lire 
quantity s into the staph oc tien tracts ter 
purposes of aduiterition und th a putition ct 
several valuable cottons had be on rumed bys 
this abuse Tak AcE bis now 7} och apphed 
to the most important stupl coffen aus ca 
the Bombay and Wadris 21 sitcnacs and with 
excCfent results 

Moro recently th Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act (XII ot 1925) his 
bean pusscal Which provides tor vy catunm mi 
sure of Control of wtnmmz and pressanst £ictorics 
and espeqully tor the marking of all bubs of 
cotton pressed with a poss math amd scald 
numbar which cnable them to tru to 
them orga dhs Aet wath the Menon 
ot otha intartaenes plies th cotfan trad 
na postion itsdt to do alwoth abus sand 
should kad to ot very mark do improveincnt 
in the quality of Tndiin cottons 


The Central Cotton Committee has al 
devoted consider ible attention to COnstructyye 
action tur the amyrovcment of th marketing 
vt cottons and to bung 


motion ot research 
a fully 
Which indudis a complete «xpcrmmcntal spin- 
ning pliut and a 
research on the cotton fibre 


noeded Facility 


When he 


{from very point of view and dcfinitc progress 


made towards thew solution 


Research.— By nu ans of the cotton cess the 
Commuttcc 1s provided with funds for the pro- 
It maintains in Bombay 
‘quppod Technological Laboratory 


pcicntific laboratory for 
This laboratory 
provides Agniculturu Departments with com- 
pl te ind utthoritative ports on the spmning 
vulu of nw cottons thus providing a much- 
In addition it 15 new possible 
to undertake rscarch Work on a number of 


qu stious connected with the spinning qualities 


tf cotton Which have not bec touched im the 
pest othe Paboratoiy is umgue in that 1 18 


prod ably the only institution of 1ts hind which 


Ipprowh s the subj cf prummanly from the 


stindpomit of the srowe 


The Conumttec cuntmhutes the greater part 


of tue junds tor the Indore Institute ot Plant 
fndustzy whih ow ot 
ho scarch Institute for cotton where many pro- 
bhis cf fundanuntal mporttance are being 
studicad 


Central Agricultural 


Ju additron by mc ins of grants in aid to Agrr 


Cultural Departments it has provided for spcaal 
nvesfinitions on problems of gencral applica- 
Dyhty whidh would othcrwase 
untouched throunhb lack of staff and funds 
Saudi sch ms uc in operition im all mayor 
cotton .LOoWID!L PIOVING Es 
ten 


have Hecn Jeft 


and now number 


Has Pvcadl ncy the Vaceres (lord Reading) 
visit d bombay m Diucember 1924 
ind tonmally opened the Commuttec s Spmnimng 
laboratory laid ere at stress on the importance 


ing to the note vf the! und value of the Commuttce s work 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Ihe Sesecration as dhe out come 
Pe cagern tae at ihe Indium Cotton Conmtnlttce 
which Was appomtal by the Governor General 
mn Council under a ycsolution dated be ptember 
27th, 197 = Until the cnd of 1917 the Cotton 
‘Lrade of Bombay was m the hands of scvcn 
distinct bodus wz The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Assouation [td ‘The Pombtay Cotton 
Bxchang: Jtd , The Bombay Millownus Asso 
cation, The Bombay Cotton Biokirs Asso 
uation, Ltd , Jhe Marwart Chatnbcr of Com 
mcru, The Bombay Cotton Muchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Assouation Itd ,and Thc Japanese 
Cotton Shippus’ Association None of thes 
bodus were represcutative of the trade ap a 


whol and (het mtercsts offen came into cofe 
flict Withcach otha Lhe necessity of a system 
ot prriodical scttlaments such as Caisted in 
Liverpool was badly felt, especaally when 
spt rulatiod Was rit m futurs which was so 
cACESSIVe IM 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
(TISIS 

The Cotton Contracts Comnutfce was created 
undit the Defence ot India Act m June 1918 
as a teiporary mcasure under the Chairman: 
ship of Mr G Wits, ICs This body was 
wnlaad by the Cotton Contract) Board in 
1919, which contmucd to function until May 
1922, when the Act under which the Foard 
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worked was repoiled and its functions weic 


carried on by the newly constituted Last India 
Cotton Association who were granted a chartir 


by Act No AIV of 1922. Since then the 
Association, subject to its By laws bung pass 


ed by Governmcnt, have controlicd th Cotton 


Trade of Bombay 


The present constitution cf the J oard 15 v5 


follows —Sir Purshotamdas Thakuidas Kt 
MLA, Prsident, Importirs 


dent, Exporters’ Panel, Ritans. D Morar 
1 Usq, £ I Stileman,}sq Lal Narain 

q, MLC, Millowners Panl, f H Cart 
wright, Enq, C P brambk, Isq , Fxport 1s 
Panel, K H “McCormach, Lsy Maurhdhu 
Shriial Chokhan1 Lsq Inportcrs = Panel, 
Kishan Prasad L3q W G Mch c Isy Com 
mission Agents’ ind Merchants’ Piml Jim 
nadas Ramdas ]-y, Vassonjy Hatidis I sq 
Jcthawallas’ Pan], Major W Lis Jones 
Durgadutt Sawilhi, Loy, Anandual VPodir 
Esq , Brokirs Pani 


Officers. 


Rao Bahadur H B Kotak General Vina,cr 
D Mehta Esq BA bdecretary,! J  Wadiscn 
Esq, JP, Manager, Clearmz Hous 


Some of the objects tor whith the As oc 
tion 16 established are = Io provide an] maim 
tam suitable bialdines or rooms for 1. Cotton 
xchange in the City of Pombay ind cls 
where yn India and ty) regulait admission to 
and prohibition of the use themot and th 
nature and timcs of such ucr wh ther in th 
case of the gen tal body or pirticular class 5 
or anv individual m firm or Company usin. the 
Lyxchange , to provide forts of contruts «om 
pulsory or permissive and aczulate the making 

ing out and cnforcc ment cr cance lt 
tion of contracts ty adjust by arbitration «2 
otherwise controvcisis between  pcetson 


, Haiidas Wadhavdas Isq, Vice Pr 41 
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cugagid im the Cottg@: trade, to cstablish 
Just and «quitable principles in the paid Lrade , 
to mamtam umiormity of control of the sad 
Jrade to flx or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton to acquirc, preserve and 
dissemminite ustful information conncetid with 
th. Cotton intuiest throughout all markcts, 
to decrease or msuic the local tisk attendant 
upon buamcss and gnruly to control, pro- 
mote und wszulite the Cotton Irade in the 
Prisidtney of Lombiy and clsewhere in India, 
Improv its stibihty wd au,ment the facts 
With which it may le conducted To cstablish 
ind muntuna Clearmg House for the pur- 
pos of dein, with cotton transactions and 
tc 1 sulitc vdmission to and prohibition of the 
user th mof and the naturc and times of such 
user Wh th rim the case ot the , nerail body or 
particular (lass » or any individual or firm or 
qompuny using the (Clearing, Lfouse Io 
r fulit) the handling and csportation of Cotton 
| trom India and thc =importaticn of Cotton into 
Inka in 5) tu as it maiv le unportrd = Lo 
Irn, pros «aut or dai nd or atin bringin, 
pics Cutinas, or defending any suits, actions 
roc dings ipplicaticns 02 arbitrations on 

chalt of Members or Associate Members or 
Spool Ass Cate M micrs o: otherwise as. the 
Yu ctor et the Assocation mav think propur 
or conducts to the oly cts ot th  Assouation 
imi to prosermbe th yrmepl of truming of 
contracts with 2 tlw to Inmnat th temp 
tition and possluity of sp culatit, Dlanipu- 
ition 

Ths AssCciution has just cr cted a fin 
Txching Juillin. at Sewr Cotton Depot 
(ontuum, 120 Luyers Rooms and 80 Scilurs 
Rooms ania diar, fsadin. Hall on the Jincs 
ft Liv rpool md New York Exchang 5 There 
maiomaim fr hip of $67 m mb rs 
Ih Bombay Cotten) Annual contaiming 

mitt or or lifing t> everv branch of the Lrad 
Is pullih do annudly in Novembet and sta 
tistics ire Issued twicu weckly. 
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India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Ite cotton, known ag 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and ita cloth was famihar to the West in the 
days of the overland route The nime Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of (Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 


Indian Cotton. 


The exporta of Indian cotton began to assume 
impottance with the opening of the sea route. 


Ihev recurved an unmense stimulus during the 
Ameriein Cisil War, when the close block ido 
of the Confederate porta produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the Dnelish 
apinncrs back on India for their supply of raw 
maternal Whceo the war broke out the shtp- 
ments of Indian cotton wore 628,000 bal 4, 
but durmz tho last year of the war thoy aviT 
agcd 971,000 bales Most of this cotton wa‘ 
sold at an cnormously inflated price, and 
Induccd a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
ereat centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outict. The consequence was an woprecer 
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dented outburst of spect gation known as the 
** Share Mania,’’ and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread ruin 
roliowed. It 1s estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Smee 
then tha cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily Increascd. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able 1924-25 the total area in all the terri- 
tories report: d on was computed at 26,461,000 
acres which {gs 2,825,000 acres or 12 per 
cent, above the revised figures of last year. The 


Provinces and States, 
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total estimated outturn was 6,058,000 bales of 
400 tbs. which is 17 per cent, above the yield of 
last year. To this figure may be ad some 
17,000 bales estimated as the production in 
| Indian States in Bihar and Orissa which make 
no return, 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
dcrabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
hgures for the past season, and are not exact, 


but they indicate the distribution of the 
crop :~ 
—— | ~~ ~ Y9g4-35, 
| __ (Provisional estimates.) 
Area, Yield. 


(1,000 acres.) | (1,000 bales.) 


Bombay (a) .. ..  ., 3 Se. oe ee 7,510 1,538 
Central Pr oces and Berar oe ‘ oe iva ey 5,202 1,050 
Madras (db) oe ee 4 ae ee es een 2,893 653 
Punjab (b) _ we ai ‘es ye oe «4 i 2,536 893 
United Pro ices (i) s 6 ee ae ® ee 1,046 275 
Burma - <x i - a sh 326 70 
Bihar and Orissa : an ‘ j ‘ - 79 14 
Bengal (0) s ie ee a és ‘ 77 24 
Ajmer-Merwara si ; F : ; ‘ 45 15 
Assam os e6 ee ee ea e r 45 15 
North-West Frontier Province ; i“ i 39 8 
Delhi ee ae as ae ee ee or) ‘ 4 1 
Hhderabad si... is as . - ee 3,412 899 
Central India .. Pe T wid , ve ‘s 1,304 262 
Baroda i es Me r me ie a 658 171 
Gawalior a és ae ag ee ae ; : 699 145 
Kajputana se as i és ‘ 418 88 
Mysore i [me ges ee ee ee e¢@ 118 36 

Total .. a 26,461 6,058 





ee 


The distribution of the export trade 


18 
indicated in the appcnded table. 


Exports of Cotton.—A portion of the Indian | 
crops of the season 1923-24 and a portion of the 


crop of the season 1921-25 came into the 
statistical consideration in the exports during 
the year 1924-25. The exports amounted to 
nearly 12 mullion cwts. valued at Rs. 91 crores, 
against 134 million cwts. valued at Rs. 98 
crores in 1923-24. This represents 47 per cent. 
of the total value of raw materials exported 
from India and 2% per cent. of the total 
exports, The exports showed a decrease of 12 
per cent. in quantity and 7 per cent, in value. 
The average declared value per cwt rose from 
Rs. 73 to 77 or by 5 per cent. whereas the 
total decrease was Rs. 7 crores. The principal 
purchasers of Indian cotton are Japan and China 
which together took 59 per ccnt, of the total 
export during 1924 25, Besides these, Germany, 
um, the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
France who are large consumers of Tndian 
raw cotton, had 5, 6, 5, 14, and + per cent., 
respectively. 





(a) Including Sind snd Tndian States. 





Exports of Raw Cotton, 
1922-23, ; 1923-24, ; 1924-25, 
Cwta 


| —s 





Cwts. Cwts. ‘ 
United King- 
dom ..| 682,620) 1,037,100; 577,760 
Germany 939,600; 872,540) 602,960 
| Holland ; 34,310/ 148,660; 135,080 
Belgium .e{ 900,220) 915,480! 719,000 
ce ~-| 451,140) 623,080| 478,580 
| Spain »-| 234,520) 312,520) 848,500 
861,880! 1,067,980) 1,731,560 
| Austria «»| 151,900} 149,960 27,740 
Ceylon a 18,520 22,780 15,260 
China.. -| 1,7°6,060| 963,980! 101,440 
Japan .| 5,789,800) 6,151,540) 6,869,100 
United States 
of America , 77,960; 153,780; 117,400 
Other Coun- 
tries we 18,820 24,260 49,240 


| tal 1 =Bales t| 3,802,601) 8,768,858) 9,555,434 











(b) Includes Indian States.& 


+ Bales o 400 Ibs, each, 
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Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The tage se varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (f m the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cottzn, 
from the Centra] Provinces, bas a good r/pu- 
tation. Beugals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
thess is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton kas 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importetion of exotic 
cottons, Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have aot proceeded far enough to leaven the 
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whole outturn, which #ill consists for the most 
part of a short-staple*early maturing variety; 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief, 


Reizrence has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record, This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactmenta, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England converte 
ed India from an exporting into an importin 
country, and made her dependent on the Uni 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the eget 
were really laid by the opening of the first mi 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of al! courts spun in all India 


for the twelve month: Ayriito March in each 





of the past three years :— 








1921-22 1921-25, 
BrivisH INDIA. | 
Bombay ee e6 ee es ee 497,851,824 3 98,552,023 : 474,292,059 
Madras ee ee es ve én 53,425,405 =! 60,938,054 =! 54,221,060 
Bengal nS a oe ee meee hye : 26,104,621 | 25,672,310 
United Provinces .. re ee es 41,469,903 51 992,984 96,323,409 
Ajmer-Merwara 4. www 2,351,619 | 2,981,474 | 3,260,241 
Panjab ee és e% a 2,717,976 | 1,264,236 1,760,787 
Delhi ae ne oe < 3,804,217 5,188,985 6,448,432 
Central Provinces and Berar we se 31,877,485 32,258,371 $8,116,287 
Burma ee ee oe ] 84 3.277 1,067,012 
TOTAL |. | — 
661,936,023 570, 221,923 661,161,693 
FOREIGN TERRITORY, 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 

Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad 

Wadhwan, Gwallor (Ujjain) and 
Pondicherry (a).. eé Ke ee 43,957,676 47,203,709 58,228,801 
GRAND TOTAL «| 705,893,599 67,328,632 719,889,994 








(a) Including the production of one millonly, 
Note : The cotton milla m Burma started work in May 1923. 


The spinning of yarn is ina large degree 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province 


producing 


provinces of 


British India. The Uni 
Agra and Oudh and Madras 


nearly 74 per cent. of the quantity Pro 
in : ted where the production is ae yet very limited, 


produced about 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. 
respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
vinces produced 4°7 and 6°2 per cent. Eilse- 
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BOMBAY SPINNERS, 


Here ie a detalled statement ot the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, Or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island :— 


nent Ce ee i 


| 1922 -23. | 1923-24, | 1924-25, 











Nos. 1 10 be | 5 ee 74,226,403 56,122,753 61,163,565 
eo 11-26 as a <a ne 171,828,510 125,909,820 156,149,728 
» 21—80 es eu a ee 95,405,789 79,638,076 98,954,678 
» 31—40 a i a os 5,586,789 6,6)4,846 7,961,384 

Above 40 she re oe we 1,027,621 1,337,956 | 3 212,045 

Wastes, &. ‘ Ee i sé 23,992 73,1932 | 101,861 

1OTAL a. $48,009,104 269,586,583 $27,542,750 
YARN AT AHMEDABAD, 
The corresponding fizurea for Ahmedabad are as follows :— 
—_— | 1922-23. | 1923-24, 1924-25, 

Noa, 1—10 oe ee oe oe 1,982,716 1,892,330 2,893,836 
. 11—20 aa ae ee 33,783,105 $1,387,197 | 37,269,858 
» 2139 a a a bs 48,249,942 36,436,960 45,803,002 
» 31—40 ‘ts ee as oi 5,471,816 | 4,880,197 4,949,685 

Above 40 a ee 595,296 | 1,004,832 | 1,505 ,B49 

1) nstes, «ec, ee ee ee se eeaoe 709 416 

A er ae Saris Tie enteimeminmmene | 
TOTAL .. 90,082,875 | 75,602, 265 | 92,006,641 


Saeed — ee we ee es ee ee — 








YARN SPUN THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


The grand totais of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India, in 
cluding Native States, are given in the following table -— 


— eee 





—_—— 





ss | 1922-28, 1928-24, 1924-95, 
Nos, 1—10 ee ne, ee | | 102,978,242 84,348,283 , 92,795,653 
i 11—20 wees oe we | 875,617,116 927,066,730 377,014,598 
» 21—80 ae ee ee ee 208,958,812 181,977,380 ! 223,812,063 
8140 ee ee ee 15,980 424 19,666,898 19,367,708 
Above 40 a ge | oe 2,195,291 3,260,788 6,822,297 
Wastes, de, ee ve ve wef NB 513888 | anne 
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In the early days of the textile industry the 
energies of the millowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms otf 
India The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 
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higher counts of yarf, importing American 
cotton for this purpgse to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidtncy produces nearly 78°8 pct 
cent. of the cloth wc ven in India, The United 
Provinces produces 8°2 per cent, the Central 
Provmces 4 percent and Madras 4 per Cent 
Grey ard Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
yur cent, of the wholc production, 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS, 


Th? following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
ee in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 





l 





— | 1922-28, | 1923-24, | 1924-25, 
Grey and Bleached plece-goods— | 
Pounds ~ aie ie as $00,365,540 287 049,978 $25,265,258 
Yards ‘3 es ee ‘ 1,271,7&9,694 1,197 654,173 1,3 82,308,440 
Coloured piece-goods— 
Pounds es = es 98,634,845 108,330,843 125,680,102 
Yards eh os : . 453,494,493 503,920,182 588,078,412 
gs Bot coloured goods other than piece 
g — 
Pounds ae c% aie 3,422,967 2.575,352 2,953,886 
Dozens és as ae a 1,212,640 514,307 611,438 
Hosiery— 
Pounds ee ae ae ee 46 4,371 547.8 31 672,850 
Duzens + is es a 205,767 244,639 276,726 
Miscellaneous— 
Pounds a - - ss 2,201,290 2,237,111 3,949 303 
Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool— 
aa Pounds .. «2 ess ae 164,726 207,229 272,006 
0 — 
Pounds és ee we es 405,253,739 401,660,958 458,693,400 
Yards ee ee 1,725, 284,187 1,701, 174,855 ee oe 
Dozens ee “ ae 1,418,407 758,846 888,106 





BOMBAY WOVEN Goops, 
‘ €~ The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as follows 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods; themeasure in yards represents 
the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 

















— 1922-23. 1928-24, 1924-25. 
Pounds .. «of e8 cf oe 818,781,067 307,015,375 347,672,537 
Yards ee es oe oe ee ] ,418,168,780 1,3 64 ,539,6 30 2,664,900,621 
Dozen8 6 ts tei 660,262 500,712 570,88! 
The grand totals for all India are as follows :— 
o—— | 1922-28, | 1923-24, | 1024-25, 
Pounds .6 ef 8 8 405,253,789 401,660,758 458,698,400 
Yards ee ee os oe os 1,725,284,187 1,701,574,355 eigee 6 
Dosenpe unweit 1,418,407 758,846 888,16 


a, ap sapedeceen er cee ie h OT 


dhe Lexitte Industry, 


—_—— eh ee, 


—_ — 








Progress of the Mill Industry. 
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The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry tn the whole of India. 


Years ending 30th Jone of 
Mills. 
1877, ww ee | OL | 
1878 a ee i 53 
1879 ee oe ae 56 
1880 ee ee ee 56 
1881 ee ee ee 57 
1882 ee ee oe 65 
1883 a es ee 67 
1884 ¢¢@ @e ee 79 
1885 ee ae ee 8? 
1188 oe ee ee 95 
1888 os ee ee | 198 
8876 a ae a | 114 
1889 ee a2 wa 124 
1890 ‘ we as 137 
18v1 mae a 134 
1892 ee oe ee 139 
1893 hr my 
1804 St ere 142 
1895 e. Se ae 14 
1898 i ss ae 155 
1897 = re ~ 173 
1898 ais és oe 185 
1899 ee ee ee 188 
1900 eee 193 | 
%1901 oe oe ge 188 
1902 rr ae 192 
19038 Me teen a 102 
1904 en ve 191 
1905 oe i 5 197 
1906 oe ee Pa 21 7 
1907 — a : 224 | 
1908 ie ats ae 241 
1909 ee ee ee { 259 
| 
1910 ee on a 263 
1911 og oe a 263 
1912 se oe a 268 
1913 és re . 272 
19149 es a ot 271 
1915* - ee es 272 
1916* ee ee ae 286 
1917* se ee ee 263 
1918* os a oe 262 
1919* ne ie es 238 
1920* oe ae ee 253 
1921* ee ee ee¢ | 257 
1922* . ee ee 208 
1923* oa ss — 338 
1924* e6 e oe 336 
1925* =, ; — 337? 





Number se tas Number | 
0 Oo 
Spindles. | Looms. | 


14,61,590 
15,13,096 
1,20,814 


17,90,888 ! 


: 20,01,667 
21,45,646 


| 29.61,561 
24,21,290 


24,88,851 


| 27,62,518 


82,74,196 
38,51,604 


34,02,232 





35,75,017 
36,49,736 


38,09,929 
39,32,946 
40,65,618 


42,59,720 
47 28,233 
49,45,783 


50,06,936 
30,06,065 
50,438,207 


51,18,121 
51,63,486 


52,79,595 - 


$3,338,275 
97,96,020 
60,538,231 


61,095,671 


63,57,460 | 


64,63,929 
65,96,862 


67,78,895 | 
68,48,744 | 


68,39,877 | 
67,38,697 | 


66,538,871 


66,89,080 
67,63,876 
68,70,*04 


73,31,219 
79,27,988 
83,183,273 
85,10,638 


12,44,206 | 
12,89,706 , 
; 14452704 | 


a 


10 885 
10,533 
13,018 


13,502 
18,707 
14,172 


15,373 
16,262 
16,537 


17,455 
18,536 
19,496 


21,561 
23,412 
24,531 


25,444 
28,164 
31,154 


35,338 
37,270 
37,584 


38,013 
39,069 
40,124 


41,180 
42,524 
44,002 


45,337 
20,139 
52,668 


58,436 
67,920 
76,598 


82,725 
85,352 
88,951 


94,136 
1,04,179 
1,98,009 


1,10,268 
1, 14,621 
1,16,484 


1,18,221 
1,19 012 
1,23, 783 


1,394,620 
1,44,794 
1,51,485 
1,54,202 


a pce 





* Year ending 3let August, 


AverageNo,; Approximate Quantity 
of Hands of Cotton Consumed, 
Employed Bales of 32 
Daily. | lb. 
] 

Not! stated. N ot stated. 
Do, Do. 
49,014 , 9,360,547 267,585 
44,110 10,76,708 , —3,07,631 
46,430 | 13,26,461 ,  3,78,989 
48,467 , 13,91,467 3,907,562 
53,476 15,97,046 , —4,56,556 
60,387 , 18,59,777 6,31,865 
67,186 | 2.0,88,621 5,096,749 
74,883 '22,51,214;  6,48,204 
76,942 25,41,966 7,26,276 
82,379 | 27,64,437 7,86,082 
91,5°8 | 31,10,280 8.88,654 
1,02,721 | 35;29,617 10,08,462 
111,018 | 41,26,171  11,78.906 
1,16,161 | 40,80,783 11,065,038 
1,21,500 | 40,98,528 11,71.008 
1,30,461 , 42,78,778  12,22,508 
1,38,669 | 46,953,999  13,41.714 
1,45,432 49,32,613 14,09,318 
1,44,335 | 45,583,276 —13,00,936 
1,48,964 | 51,84,648 14 .81,328 
1,62,108 58,63,165 —16,75,190 
1,61,189 | 50,56,732 14,52,852 
1,72,888 | 47,31,090 13,51,740 
1,81,031 61,77,638 — 17,65,088 
1,81,899 90,57,690  17,29,340 
1,84,779 | 61,06,6°1 17,44,766 
1,95,277 65,77,854  18,79,244 
208,616 70,82,306 20,23,516 
2,05,606 69,380,595 19,80,170 
2,21,195 69,70.250  19,91,500 
2,36,024 73,81,500  21,09,000 
2,33,624 67,72,535 ; 19,35,010 
2,30,649 66,70,531 | 19,053,868 
2.48,637 | 71,75,357 |  20,59,102 
2,53,786 73,36,056 | 20,968,016 
—h0,270 | es sOu4al | 21,438,196 
2,05,346 | 73,59,212  21,02,632 
2,74,361 | 76,92,013 | 21,07,718 
2,82,227 | 72,990,873 | 20,85,678 
2,93,277 | 71,54,805 , 20,44,280 
BIT,07R | 68,83,118 | 19,5281 
8, 32,176 | 74,920,805 ; 21,20,980 
$,43.728 | 77,12,890 | 2%.09,540 
8,47,380 | 75.80,948 | 21,573,098 
3,56,887 | 67.12,118 | 19,17,748 
367,877 | 7692,085 | 22,296,310 


The Textile Industry. 


Statement of the amountin rupees of Excise duty realised fgom goods wovenin the 
Cotton Mills in British India; undef the Cotton Duties Act II of fave * also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States; ineach year from 1902-1903 to 1929-24, 
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United 
Provinces | Punjab} Central 
smarts Bombay.| Madras.| Bengal. and and | Provinces 
Ajmer- | Delhi. | and Berar, 
Merwara. | 
1902-08 .. oe. =—ws ~—Ss we | :15,84,221] 67,818; 6,605; 74,028 8,031] 1,80,620 
1903-04 .. om» = we ~—Ssww |: 17,64,627} 62,350/ 10,008; 89,189 1,104] 1,56,371 
1904-05 .. ee = news| 20,438,832] 65,372' 11,9291 96,710 2,607|  1,61,368 
1905-06 .. nu wesw} 22,78,425] 1,10,043) 11,185] 1,82,364 5,144] 1,68,748 
1906-07 .. we eww | 24,986,265] 1,829,698) 23,709] 1,395,884 7,464|  1,64,680 
1907-08 .. sue = ws ~—s we| 28, 82,296] 1,365,131] 31,556] 1,686,044 8,746] 1,75,044 
1908-09 .. ws ws | 20,512,850! 142,205! 53,852) 1,88,845 9,509}  1,98,419 
1909-10 .. we =x. Ss | 83, 88,658/ 1,45,338/ 55,822] 1,902,552 8,611} 217,217 
1910-11... we ue) | | 36,78,550] 1,48,136] 66,350) 182,083 7,300}  2,07,818 
1911-12 ., we nw Sw | 42,127,878] 1,65,048| 48,631) 1,84,653 | 10,862] 2,52,415 
1912-13 ., = ww Sw Sw | 48,27,808] 2,06,862/ 81,700) 2,11,847 | 17,971) 271,882 
1918-14... ., ..  ..| 45,868,188] 2,183,166} 78,051]  2,55,467 | 22.353} 8,00,929 
1914-15 .. 3. ws ~~ wo. 42,821,546] 1,83,880) 53,046) 207.454 | 10,068) 2,54,087 
WQ15-16 .. 0 ws we ee | | 42,25,608) 2,121,456, 41,704! 201,012 9,291{  2,36,497 
1916-17 .. = «. we =~ we | 85, 38,236] 2,87,043) 70,520) 2,47,001 | 24,183] 2,939,466 
1917-18 .. ws ee Ss ws | 64,23, 806] 7,09,467| 1,18,336) 201,052 | 88,628!  3,49,490 
1918-19 ., ee = we ~—Ss we | 1, 16,18,896] 7,48,545) 2,10,582| 6,07,555 | 56,612| 6,75,343 
1919-29 .. we = ws sw a | 1, 28,668,707] 7,67,021' 3,932,972] 612,726 | 68,383] 8,66,681 
1920-21... «. . +e 2,08,88,415] 7,650,600, 8,17,920| 6,907,185 | 73,846, 9,190,814 
1921-22 .. «= ws wo | 198,560,732) 6,54,013; 2.65202}  6,85,850 | 57,825) 9,02,784 
1922-28 ., «9. «| 1,59,18,696) 8,468,788, 227,530] 7,290,192 —1,50,077| 8,61,920 
1023-24... ww we S| 129,837,458) 8 99,127! 2,22.633} 6,709,023 | 1.60,883} 7,562,779 
1924-25 .. «ww Sw F:187,80,279! 904,416 2,63,012/ 7,81,689 | 2.12944)  9,01,145 
Total British India, ‘Native => Grand Total 
; States. : 

, Gross duty. | Netduty. Gross duty. Gross duty.| Net daty, 
eee ae eee ae eer ee 2 ee ee Me DUR ee ae Serene ORT 
1902-03 «. oe es «+! 18,66,213 | 18,25,469 65,541  19,31,754) 18;91,010 
{908-04 .. es oe ee! 20,77,449 | 20,386,104 59,061  21,36,510| 20,95,149 
1904-05 .. oe oe ce 28,81,825 | 23,383,636 67,320 24,49,145/ 24,06,976 
1905-06 .. se e+ e+ |  27.06,784 | 26,71,061 83,455  -27,00,289) 27,54,616 
1906-07 .. se ce ee} +29,00,957 | 28,64,202 81,976 29,82,671| 29,460,152 
1907-08 .. of «+ «| 33,99,717 | 33,55,946 97,409 34,97,216/ 34,03,442 
1008-00 ..  «» «ee -~—ee | «85,483,778 | 34,08,480 | 1,14,498 39,58,276; 36,12,077 
1909-10 .. « ee ee; 40,06,193 | $9,61,020 | 1,387,699 41,43,892/  40,93,719 
1910-11 .. 0s Swe | 42,296,575 | 1,75,878 | 1,75,878 44,56,129; 44,01,707 
1911-12 .. os cs «| 48,79,478 | 48,04,492 | 1,82,479 50,61,057| 49,86,971 
1912-13 .. owe 3S ws Sst | 56,217,069 | 55,76,567 | 2,21,178  58,39,247] 57,97,740 
1918-14... 30w we Swe | 4,399,043 | 53,965,014 | 2,388,308 56,77,436) 56,38,407 

| 45 

1914-15.» vs vw we | 49,40,931 | 49,32185 | 2,588,160 , 51,74,001]  51,66,3 
1015-16». se sss | 49,25,571 | 48,40,107 | 1,090,275 51,15,846) 50,80,882 
1916-17 1. oe co «| 44,612,448 | 43,80,425 | 2,47,301 47,08,740 40,217,709 
1917-18 ae oe oe ae 76,20,779 75,45,252 3,84,780 | 80,05,559 79,837,008 
1918-19 2. 3... es ww | 4,88,17,083 [1,86,70,252 | 5,07,801 1,48,24,02¢/ 1341,87,1 
9 

ADU0—£0 ., we wes mw | 1)85,18,490 |1,52,54,671 | 8,90,778  1,64,05,268) 1,61,45,44 
joz-21 ©. 2, 2.1. | ig0,9.a70 [2ien,z1.sx7 | 6,665,002 2,40,58,772| 2,98,87,720 
19%1-22 ., 2 ww Swe Sine { 2 20,16,806 |2,12,28,108 | 10,07,582 2,20,24,845 a erath 
iozt-23 <, 1} 1.11 ]]87184;207 |1,74,22,007 | 11,568,142 1,98,87,840| 1,85,76189 
1028-24 aa ee ee ee 1,56 61,953 1,38,50,889 11,37 300 1,68,19,203 1 abd 
1926-25 3. 1. ue ve | 2y18,43,485 12,12,26,850 | 16,90,008 2,94,63,580! 2,28,46,00" 
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The Jute Industry. 


Coneldering Ita present dimensions, the jute ; coined money and brought the total of their 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. looms up to 1,250.” To illustrate the pros- 


The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another ‘interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundce, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the Kast India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
artiving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This scems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundce, and while 
there Mr. Joln Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal ‘where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
@or shortly afterwards Acland placed ordcrs 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
epuming machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist bam in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Scrampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarne were made. 
As pot infrequently happens the pionecr got 
very little out of his venture. After severa 
ups and downs the Acland interest in the 


Rishra mill ceased in 1867, and the company | 


which Acland had formed in 1854 was wound 
up in 1868. 


Power-looms.—The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
eilk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. 


plaka ieee for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
he financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Barnagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld.“ Four other mills followed 

succession-—Gouripore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills, 


| 
1| 


perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the gree ot 
Company. On the working of their first haif 
year, a 15 per cent. interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent. premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a hetter 
return than coal or tea, both of which had 
just enjoyed a boom, it was only ne to 
issue a prospectus of a jute mill to have all 
the shares snapped up in the course of an after- 
noon, 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
localy—the Fort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were jaunched—the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing aud Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjec (now the Central), Ganges (regis: 
tered in Hngland), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Broz., of Greenock fame— 
in all thirteen new colpanies, coming op all 
of a heap and ewelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much ofa 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle, 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns—the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Rustomjce—became mori- 
bund, to appear again later on ander new names 
and management. Fort Gloster also suffered 
badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result ot Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm, This. 


mill, together with additions made by some 


| ot the other mills, brought the total looms 
' up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 


To this | 
company is due the credit of introducing thie | 


“From 1866 to 18738,” writes Mr. David: 


Wallace in “The Romance of Jute.” “the 


five mills excepting the Bisbra mill simply | 


total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mill, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From thrs period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta. 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started :—the Gordon Twist MIP 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
Indla), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Angilo-In Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A iull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which camo the following serics of new 
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mills, besides further heavy extensions—Dal- ages from the earlies€year for which complete 
housie, Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Re- intormation is availabee with actuals for each 
liance, Belvedere, Auckland, Kelvin and North- year from 1017-18 up to 1924-25 and the figures 
brook. in brackets represent the variations for each 


period, taking the average of the quinguennjum 
Progress of the Industry. 


from 1879-80 t01883-84 as100 :— 
THE record of the jute industry may well be 
said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial aver- 


Number (in thousands) of , 








Number of | Authorised “ a Be aeieae este Tale, heyy eels, 
ae mills - ; a an s 
work. akhs of Bs. ersons 
employed. Looms, Spindles, 
| ie 
Average— | 
1879-80 to 1883-84 ..| 21 (100) 270°7 (100) 38°8 (100) §°5(100)) 88 (100) 
1884-85 to 1888-89 ..| 24 (114) 341°6 (126) 52°7 (186) 7 (127)) 1388°4 (157 
1889-90 to 1893-94 ..| 26 (124) 402°6 (149) 64°3 (166) 8°3(151)}} 172°6 (196) 
1894-95 to 1898-99 ..; 31 (148) §22°1 (193) 86°7 (223)} 11°7(213)| 244°8 (278) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 ..| 36 (171) 680 (251) 114°2 (294) 16 2(295)| 3834°6 (380) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 ../ 46 (219) 960 (355) 165 (425)} 24°8(451)} 610°5 (580) 
1909-10 to 1912-14 60 (286) {1,209 (448) 208°4 (537); 83°5 (609)/ 691°8 (786) 
1914-15 to 1918-19 73 (848) | 1,403°6 (619) 259°3 (668) 39°7 (722)| 821°2 (933) 
1917-18 .| 76 (362) 1,428°5(528) 266 (686) 40°6 (788) 834 (948) 
1918-19 oe 76 = (362) 1,477°2(546 ) 275°6 (710) 40 (727)) 880°9 (954) 
1919-20 . «| 76 (362) | 1,563°5(579) | 280°4 (723)/ 41°0 (745)] 850°3 (973) 
1920-21 | 77 «= (367) =| 1,923°5 (712) 2884 (758), 41°6(745); 869°9 (908) 
192 1-22 on .-| 81 (386) | 2,122°4 (784) 288°4 (748)} 43°0 (782); 908°3 (1,082) 
1922.93 Beee esas 304 6 45°b 043°4 
1923-24 * ieee as 319 5 470 985 4 
1924-25 bs ue re 027°4 48°, L075 





es es es — ——= ee 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The tollowing figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times As great os the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 :— 





| Jute manufactures. 





| 
a me - = ~ Value in 
Gunny bags in Gunny cloths in , 
mullions of millions of panne OL 
number. | yards, 
1879-80 to 1883-84 ., es - 54°9 (100) 4°4 100) 124°9 (100) 
1884-85 to 1888-89 .. - i 17 (140) 15°4 850) 162°9 (130) 
1889-00 t0 1893-94 .. 3... gs 111°5 (203) 41 (932) 289°3 (232) 
1894-95 to 1898-09 .. - : 171°2 (312) | 182 (4,136) 518 (415) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04... .. = 206°5 (376) | 427°2 (9,700) 826 °5 (662) 
1904-05 to 1908-098 .. wes 257°8 (469) | 608 (15,864) 1,442°7 (1,154) 
1909-10 t0 1913-14 .. 2 ee 339°1 (618) | 970 (2,045) | 2,024°8 (1,04)) 
1914-15 to 1918-19 .. . 667'6 (1,216) | 1,156 (26,273) | 4,019°3 (3,218) 
1919-20 a oe tex oe 342°7 (624) | 1,275°2 (28,980) 6,001°S (4,04) 
1920-21 os ewww ~=Ss3B°D = (987) | 1,852°7 (33,800) | 56,2004 (4,273) 
1921-22 oe oe we we} = 3867) (715) | 1,120°5 (28,000) | 2,90%5 (2,419) 
192223 a a ee $442 (637) | 1,254°3 (31,350) | 4,049°4 (3,266, 
1923-24 S. G : 413°7 (752%) | 1,348°7 (30,652) | 4,928°3 (3,382. 
1924°25 oo ees 4270 6B BT 


rn re 


The Jute Industry. 


Until the outbreak of War the exports by sea 
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It dropped to Ry. 65, but rose again to Rs. 86, 


of raw jute were marked by increases from year! It again declmed to Rs. 66. In 1921-22 the 
to yeir, although the imorease was ve 
less than that in the case of man 


During the war years exports dcchned very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimul- 
ated the export trade and in 1919-20, the exports 
showed an increase, a8 compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 to 
1918-19) In the following two years, the exports 
recorded @ decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made & recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons : 


Average 1879-80 to 1883-84.., 
1884-85 to 1888-89.. 
1889-90 to 1893-94,, 
1894-95 to 1898-99,. 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09,, 
1909-10 to 1913-14.. 
1914-15 to 1918-19.. 


3 
33 
$% 
3 
oD 
oF 


Year 
ry) 
a 


The total quantity of j 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-28 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The value, 01 
these exports amounted to Rs, 40°28 Jahhe, or 
an increase of Rs, 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 


1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1928-24 
1924-25 


ute Manufactures 


much 


on price rose to Rs, 73 at the end of September, bat 


fell back again to Rs, 60 at ghe end of November 


=a recovered at Rs, 64 atthe close of the 
year, 


Price of jute, 
ordinary, 
per bale of 400 Ibs. 
Rs. a. p. 
1879-80 to 1883-84 -- 23 8 O (100) 
1884-85 to 1888-89 , .. 23 38 2 (99) 
Jute, raw, ton. | 1889-90 to 1893-94 .. .. 32 6 5 (138) 
375,000 (100)| 1894-95 to 1898-99. .. 8012 O (131) 
445,000 (119), 1899-1900 to 1903-04 32 1 7 (137) 
500,000  (133)| 1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 4413 6 (191) 
615,000 (164) | 1909-10 to 1913-14... =... «51 0:16 (217) 
635,000 (109)| 1914-135 to 1918-19 .. ., 60 6 & (214) 
765,000  (201)| 1917-18 ase * .. 388 8 O (164) 
765,000 (204)) 1918-19 : .- 60 0 O (255) 
464,000 (124)] 1919-90 Be ae .. 77 8 O (380) 
592,000 te 1920-21 - Ps .. 68 8 O (296) 
472,000 (129)! 199) 22 as at -» 688 O O (268) 
468,000 fea 1922-23 ry ry |} iene |) 
i at) 1928-24 +o we we 55 0 
176)| 1924-25 - : 0 
406,000 ee 


The average prices of gunny “loth hawa 
been as follows — 


Price of Hessian cloth 
10402, 40° per 100 yds- 
Rs, a. p. 

10 7 11 (100) 


tons 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 





year and Ks, 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year, | 1859-90 to 1893-64 -- 10 6 6 (98) 
The shipments of gunny bags were valped at | 1894-95 to 1898-99 » 912 8 (98) 
Its, 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Rs,24,24 1699-1900 to 1903-04 ». 10 210 (97) 
lakhs as agaist Ra 13,86 and Re, 15,02 lakhs | 1904-05 to 1908-09 _—g. es 11:14 1(112) 
respectivily in the preceding year and 1909-10to1913-14 . oe 1212 2122) 
Rs, 12,48 and Rs, 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war | 1914-15 to 1918-19 »» 23 5 7 (222) 
year, 1917-18.. .. 83 8 0(314) 
The price of raw jute reached a very high | 1918-19.. .. 33 0 0 (814) 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Rs. 65 per bate ;! 1919-20.. -- 28 0 0(267) 
in 1907-08 {it dropped to Rs. 42 per bale, and 1920-21.. -. 20 8 0(196) 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1909-10, | 1921-22.. »» 14 8 0(138) 
the price having dechned to 36:4 and Rs. 31,'1922-23 . 2112 0 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Ras. $8-8-0 but rose 1923-24 . .. 1918 90 
again in 1919-20 up to Rs. 77-8-0, In 1920-2] | 1924-25.. .. 22 9 O 


The 1924 crop.—The Anal figures of outturn forthe three provinces work out as follows:— 
A a Se ee eee EET 





nergy dg PL a 


PROVINCE. 


Bengal (including Cooch Behar) a 
Biharand Orissa (including Nepal) .. 


Assam 





PROVINOE. 


ere 


BALES. 













1924, 1925. 
os ee ® 7,239,855 6,983,400 
a se 422,989 615,728 
sae. 323,090 252,200 
Total .. 7,986,144 7,851,328 


— — 


AREA IN AORES, 


ssc Si a et 


Bengal (including Cooch Behar) 
Bihar and Orissa .. 


Assam 





1924, 1925 
ee es e 2,383,290 2,562,036 
“aC a 212,200 248,318 
ae ee es 114,300 125,000 
Total ..! 714,790} 2,926,254 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances:—In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that im spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late 8S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
Bhort time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The firt agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a weeh, 9 sae hi & fortnight and 
§ days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to Increase their spmning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mulls. 

The present officials of the Association are :— 

Chawman.—Mr. R. N. Band, M.L.C. 

Members of Commitee —Mr. 1. G. Abbott 
M.L.O., Mr. D J. Lech, Mr. G. }. Rox and Mr. 
J. W. A. Simpson 

Working days.—With the mtroduction of 
the electnc light into the mulls in 1896, the 
working day was mcreased to 15 hours, Satur- | 
days icluded, which twnvolved an additional 
amount of cleanmg and repainng work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday ' 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines ed a at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Goverm- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-Learted threat 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 

mselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the pasaing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
ra brought out an American business expert, 

. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the posal- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
s report which the Association promptly 
papa because the slump was over and 

demand was so prodigious that there was 
no heed to worry about the price of jute, 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calentts to promote and to guird the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption, The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 
mill in and around Calcutta, The present 
Committee :—Mr, Geo. ae HLL 0., Chaig~ 
man, Mombore;-—Memes, H. K. Banks, J. A, 


The Jute Industry. 


Galloway, T. C. Moofl, A. C. Robertson and 


Tar bat 

Effects of the War —The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 sayg:—The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs, 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent above that 
of the previous vear, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly ma Dunkirk), Russia (oa Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase 10 the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December, 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 


Jute Manufactures—The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increise of Rg. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakha were due to higher 
prices and Rs 78 lakhs to an Increase in the 
volume of exports. ‘Lhere were also an increase 
of Ra. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- - 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes belng lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain Uxports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record The United 
Kingdom with Austraha took more than half 
of the number of bage exported while the 
United States took more than nalf of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,889 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunn 
Calcutta during 1022- 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs, 13,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yards 
valued at Ra. 15,92 lakhs and Bs, 24,24 lakhs 
tespectively. 


Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hebwscus cannabinus), which yields 4 fibre 
very similar to jute. Aga result, a new Variet) 
of the plant, known as Type 8, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed 6o introduce 
Into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of ee- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre ed 
from this variety by the usual maethods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft, to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength 


bags ship from 
declined eek 886 


The Wool Industry. 


It was valued at £18 :@rton with Bimlipatam 
jute at £12 10s., and Be&gal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton, Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is itssuitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not guitable for jute. 
Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's re- 
uirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance :-— 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause Very considerable changes m the cha- 
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ration of the eer crops of Ruasia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world willlook to 


countries such ag India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp, There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm uphemp prices. As faras Indian hemp 
18 concerned , Values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the ~losure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
ina marked improvementin Values, and there 
was & keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-28 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent from 


racter of the fibre market There will probably 197,412 cwts.to 269,487 cwta. and the value 


be labour difilcultics, it 1s thought, in the prepa- 


from Rs 26 98 lakhs to Rs. 86 68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only | 


of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
{rom foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and bv sea Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool] received Ly land from 
Afghanistan and Persia whence it 13 almost 
invariably ratled to Karachi for subsequent 
export oVerseas 

Imports and Exports-—A considerable 
sinount of wool ia imported annually from 
Tibet and, In normal yeata, from Afghanistan 
Imports of riw woo! in 1924 2o were valued it 
Rs 78 .akbs and ot woollen yarns and minu 
ficturcs at Rs 7h Jakhs Fxports in the 
Same yerr were Vilued at Rs wO7 lakhs (riw 
wool) and Rs 114 lakhs (woollen yarn and 
Manutacturcs) 

Production in India—The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million Ibs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the avaiable 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 Ibs 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say ot per 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of Indi. that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than ofwoo] They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the ficece has becn 

enerally regarded as of subsid: int« rest 
DQ many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to tht 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
Sheep Short remarks in his manual on 
Tndian cattle and shcep, particularly with re- 
epee to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up bellv, having 
sOme coarseness of form, the fect hght, the 
limbs bony, sides fiat and the tail short.”’ 

Mill manufacture.—The number of 
Woollen mills at work in British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Rea. 38,50,000, and employing 28,800 spindles and 
624 looms. The number of persons employed 
in the industry thon was 2,559, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2,148,000 Ibs, At 


the end of 1917 the number of mill 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs, 2,56,50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 Ibs, and the number of 
persons employed 7,824. With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill in Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Rs 6,00,000 employing 1 430 
spindles and 45 looms, The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,136,000 Ibs and the number 
of persons employed 297. In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State—the authorised capital had been increased 
to Rs 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs, and the number of 
persons employed to 563 Three of the mulls 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only ‘lhe existence of these mills in Indin 
proved of great service to Government in the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, Be 
tus, flannels, blankets and hosiery eir 
total capacitv, however, was not suffclent to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by large imports from home 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although 1¢ is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India itself 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carned on in Various parts of the country, 
notably inthe Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces, Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but ite 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more gencrally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
gale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 
raphy.—Notes on woolin India. By 

A. H. Silver and J. KE, Mohta, Govt.Press, 
| (Caloutta) (1919), 
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Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
Vatious sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons :— 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe onc 
or two races of a temperate worm, procurcd 
from China and Japan. When _ sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets, 


All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likily to 

roduce silk that could compete with this new 
ustry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of succcss has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
byz mor, possibly obtained from China 
has been reared for centurics ‘lhe caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerful'y 
modined the Indian sik trade The sypecia) 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
dechned. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearmg and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
ey depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 


Mulberry-feeding worms.-—Sit George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industnes under 
two sections, mz , Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Saturnidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
ed of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 

, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. Indwa of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam, as also of the Nilgir: hills. 


India has three well-known purely indigenous 
eillkworms ; the fasar, the muga and the ere 
The firat 1, widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and f on several jungle treea. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel, The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-o1l plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and ¢he cocoon can be reeled readily, The 
art mik, on the other hand, is so extremely 


difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun—an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam Jong before it was thought 
of in Europe. ‘ 


Experiments and results.—Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry 1n India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtaimed as 
soon as the fight agaist pebrine and other 
discases of the worms 1s taken up vigorously 
by the producers of secd and the rcarers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds 


In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former dtat: 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
Luropeau principles with Italian rceling machi 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale In 1897 in Mysore Mr Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
scnt to Japan for a Superintend: nt and trained 
opcratives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for 1nstruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to forelgn 
countries from Madras The work of theo 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidiscd several silk schools The draft 
prospectus has been issucd of a silk farm and 
institute to be startcd at Simla undcr the 
auspices of the Salvation Army The Lieut.- 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
rchool to be called aftcr his nami, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Rs 2,000 towards the expinses, Sir 
Dorabj: Tata has also made a donation ot 
Rs 1,000. The Bengal Silkk Committee und r 
the guidance of some Ircnch «xperts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with @ Vicw 
to establish a multi-voltine hybrid of Europe an 
quality Thcre is a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhamporc, where, it is said, a purc 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is rearcd 
The results of the Bengal Committcc’s labours 
may be stmmed up as follows: the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the secd cocogn neccesary 
for the province will be supplied to rarcrs 
under Government supervision, and to esta: 
biish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

In 1915 there was lawued by the Agricultur 
Research Institute, Puss, a Bulleten (No, 48 of 
1915)entitled “ First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.” In a short Prefatory note 
Mr, Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Bntomo 


a 
—_ 


Indigo, 


logiat) explains that the*object of the Bulletin | 
is to place on rccord some of the more important, 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa. | 
in the year 1910 and have since been carricd 
onin the endeavour to fix asuperior multivoltine 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk better 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries—The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districta a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supetvirion. Jt is believed that this is the 
only really cffective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the exieting smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was publishedin 1915, by Mr. M 
N, De, Sericuitural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains prictical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
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mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk uz’ 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Ben gal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is Merelynominal (five or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained, By attention to such 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 


Exports of Silk—As a result of the war 
the trade has showed in some degree slens 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1915-16 improved by Rs. 12 
lakhs to Rs. 274 lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Rs, 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Rs, 64% lakhs. In 1924-25 
exports of raw silk amonnted to Rs. 38 lakhs 
ond of silk manufactures to approximately 
nearly Rg. * lakhs, 


Imperial Silk Specialist.—At the end 
of 1915 1t was decided that the first step to be 
taken to revive the silk industry should be the 
cinployment of a qualified expert who, after 
a carful study of the conditions not only in 
India but in other silk-producing countries, 
will formulate recommendations for the con 
sideration of Government. 


Indigo. 


Ind)go dyes are obtalned from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
60 far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease In the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 


There is evidence that when E ns first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and ' 
shipped from Surat. It wae carried by the! 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the | 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
Obtain a more ample eupply of dye stuff that led 
to tke formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo In 17th century Europe was 
ae owin - ng ar betontor Ase - vecd 
) : was com on obtain 
indigo om other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indjan indigo industry. 


Tn the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 

rovince of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the Industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the regearches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present viciasitade; meantime 
the exports from India have serlously declined 
and galvation admittedly Hes in the path o 
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cheaper production both in cultivation and Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- Oouncil in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
ously faced and some progress has been indigo rted from India for the scientific 
accomplished, but the future of the industry |investigation of the methods of cultivation 
can scarcely help being described as of great and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
uncertainty. Theissueis not the advantage of cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ed gp pale po land ae et ae exclu- ment, 

sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (S€ necune of the Industry.—Since synthetic 
Wattr * Commercial Products of India’) In: indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 


this connection it may be noted that increases 
in the price of coalin England, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo In February 


the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 


natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly, apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaming artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war 


The total area under indigo in 1924 is esti- 


points of view— agricultural, research and com 
meroial The agricultural or botanical side of mated at 101,900 acres, which is 45 per cent 
the question 1s fully discussed by Mr and Mrg below the finally revised area of 1923, 
Howard of Pusain Bulletins Nos 51 and 54 of The total vield of dye is estimated at 19 100 
the Agricultural Research Institute. Other cwts (28,000 factory maunds *) as against 
aspects of the question were fully examined 36,200 cwts (54,100 factory maunds), the 
last hig in the Agricultural Journal of India finally revised estimate of 1923 or a decrease of 
by Mr, W. A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 47 percent Details for the province are given 


to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess below — 

















Area Yield 
Province, ise | — 

1924-2) | 192 3-24. | 1924-25 | 1923-24 
Madras ee a : 57,600 9 ,900 14,000 22,000 
Biba: and Onssa ; 16,100 24,800 1,100 4,209 
United Provinces... 12,400 20,600 1 400 2,200 
Punjab oe ea ae : 7,900 46,400 1,300 6,7 
Bengal an oe : : 100 900 (a) (a) 
Bombay (including Sind and Indian States) 7,800 7,700 1, 00 1,100 

Total oe 101,900 186,300 19,100 36,200 








, cl ce calc exports by sea to foreign countries were in each of the last five years (in cwls ) 
as follows :-— 





From— | 1920-21. | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923 24 | 1924-20, 
Calcutta ..  .. .. ems | *O 340 ow 180 Sais ore 
Madras ports es , 4,874 5,062 1 735 2744 1,034 
Bombay .. «2 os 1,301 837 555 574 117 
Karachi ..00 «was 114 123 65 65 1b 

Total ..| 10,250 | 12,362 | 4,585 6,702 3,303 


Sees eee, peeemne ee 
* One factory maund 76 Ibs. 
(a) Less than 60 cwts. 


Oils and 04] Cakes. 


OILS AND 


The exports of oil seeds in 1924 25 were 
valued at Ks 3317 lakhs oil seeds being now 
»wked ab flith m ordu of importance amon, 
cxports Lhe quantitus of the prmcapal secds 
(xported arc shown in the followin, table — 

$922 23 1923 24 1924-25 


(Lhousands oi tons) 

Linseed 274 369 71 
Rapes ed 22 337 261 
Groundnuts 267 Qu7 376 
(astor .. 84 85 9° 
( otton 183 150 161 
Sesamum 6 1¢ 3l 
( opra 14 4 | 
Othcrs 67 43 33 

Total 1177 1 250 1 328 
A pamphlet on the subject recently publish- | 


ed by the Commercial 
ment points out that it is both economically and 


industrially unsound for India to export her oil | 


seeds instead of manufactunng the oils and oj) 


cakes in India It allows other countries to reap | 


the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
ra Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 


tained in the oil cakes An immense quantity 


telligence Depart | 
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OIL CAKES. 


the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil mulling industry 10 India, 


There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an o1l-miling 
industry on a great scale Is faced In the firs¢ 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
aay countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather thar the 
manufactured product Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oll cake in Europe than 
10 India and the freight on o1] seeds is less than 
the freight on cake Thirdly, itis much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than 1t 13 to transport ol) While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern marketa to 
Ruggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets 

The problem of finding 8 market for oil 
cakes i8 equally important The value of oll 
cakes 18 much better appreciated in Kurope 
than in India The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced agaist the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 


of oil is, as a mattcr of fact, alrpady manufac-, less noumshment than the Mag pei cake. 


tured in this count 


processes Village oil mills worked by bullocks | reduced price. 


by more or Jess crude| He js therefore unwilling to buy 


t except at a 
His prejudices on this point 


and presses worked by hand exist in all parts! have no justification in fact since experts are 
of the country and supply most of the Jocal! agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
demand for 011 There has also been a great | than village-made cake. Even when the mil 
increase in recent years in the number of oj]' cake contains less of} than the village cake, 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical] there isrtill more oilin the cake than cattle can 
power These crush all the commoner oil seeds digest The excess of oi] in the village cake, 
and development has been especially marked whereit exists, isa drawback and not an advan- 
in the case ot mustard m1, castor ol and ground- tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
nut oil In spite of all this there has been a per- able amount of demonstration work has been 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from done by the Agricultural! Departments of 
India, A dase of cocoanut orl and linseed Government in order to remove the culta- 
oi], and an increase in the export of o1] seeds, vator’s prejudices and there 1s said now to be 
whieh 18 parcicularly marked in the case of an increasng demand for most classes of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by mill cake. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law in British India modifications of them in their application 
for the registration of Copyright Protection translations and musical compositions. In the 
tor Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy-.ctse of works first published in British India 
right Act under which there 1s now no regis- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply. publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
copies of these work as stated in that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work. The pro- 
of 1867 The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical instro- 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act ments for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting|found unsuitable to Indian conditions ‘‘The 
its provisions to the circumstances of India | majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought intoin Couneil, “‘have not been published, +.e., 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette! written in staff notation, except through the 
of Indva on October 80, 1912 Under s 27’ medium of the phonograph It is possible 
of that Act there is limited power for the 1n many cases to identify the original composer 
legislature of British possessions to modify or or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
add tothe provisions of the Act inits eppenticn variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
to the possession, and it is under this power conditions 8 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act ot 1914 was passed. The English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
poo of the Imperial Act applicable to defimmg musical work as meaning any 

ritish are scheduled to the Indian Act. The combination of melody and harmony, or either 
Act to which these pro sions are scheduled) of them, 
makes some formal adaptations of them to wise grap 
Tadian law and procedure, and some material. 


pened, reduced to writing, or other- 
ically produced or reproduced.” 
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Tea. 


Tea cultivation in India is chiefly in Assam, lbs,in 1922. Assam contributed 68 per cent. 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation or nearly two-thirds of the total, Northern India 
elsewhere being comparatively unimportant. (excluding Assam) nearly 24 per cent, and 

The total production of tea in India was Southern India 13 per cent. The statement 
estimated at 375 million lbs. in 1924, as compar- below shows the development of the industry 
ed with 375 mithon Ibs. in 1923 and 312 million durmg the past years:— 





— - —— — _— — —_ rer — _— _ —- — 


Southern India... a 68,000 88,400 91 200 $2,900 | 95,800 
Burna a - a 2,800 1,700 as ee 


—~ | 3015 | 120 | 1991 | 1922 | 1025 | 1924 
AOREAGE. Actés Actes | Arey Acres | Actes Actes 
Assam oe we -»| 382,800 420 200 417,200 412,100 411,900 412,000 
Rest of Northern India ..| 181,300 193,804) 200,600 203,200 | 208,500 204 eh 
98 ,80 
| 
| 


PP 





Sega SEE a gee See | Ores cen 





PEED EET CBOE 





Total +} 634,000 | 704,109 | 709,000 708,200 =711,2C0 = 716 200 
| 
| 


— Se ote A a srt — pa oe EE ee 





PRODUCTION Ibs (1,000) [19.1 000) jIhs.(1 000) [Ibs (1,000) bs (1,000) (1 00) 
Assam ve - ee| 245,762 234,914 181,305 199,965 ; 237,001 | 237,158 
Rest of Northern India .. 04,695 76,237 61,862 75,126 92,076 91,351 





Southern India... .-' $1,610 35,655 31,899 36,548 45,679 | 9 46,752 
Burma os ie - 146 134 : - a8 | a 
| 


pee ee err —epennes | ey, A Any EE er Ee aNevRE 


Total ..| 372,808 


345,340 | 274,264 | 311,079 370,°65 | S75 256 





ee A 


Exports during the same years were as follows :— 
Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries, 


1915 16 1921 -22 1922 23 1924-25 


tt 








Saal ee ee Ee ee ———— 


Ibs. (1,000) | The, (1,000) | Ibs. (1,000) | Ibs. (1,000). Ihs. (1,000) 





From Northern India... 301,429 284,378 253,990 296,871 299 810 
From Southern India... 37,085 29,493 34,296 41,879 40,292 
From Burma we ee 6 7 10 5 ) 


eS OSE Eee aE See | ee ee | A ome GEpdrt eter 





Total .. 388,470 318,878 288,296 | 338,755 | 340,107 


The total exports during 1924-25 were 340 re-exports effected a substantialreduction in the 
million 1b. valued at Bs. 33,39 lakhs, os heavy stocks. Direct shipments to United 
compared with 339 million Ibs,, valued at State, were larger than in the preceding 
Rs. 31,65 lakhs, in the previous year. year, Australia slightly improved her 
The quantity exported to the United demands frem ¢3 to 4°4 million Ibs, The 
Kingdom increased by 1 per cent. from exports to Ceylon increased from %°8 to 4 
296 to 299 million Ibs,, and the value by 7 million lbs. On theother hand, Mesopotamia 
per cent, from Re. 27,97 to Rs. 29,79 lakhs. reduced her demand. Bengal supplied 88 per 

@ consumption in the United Kingdom cent. of the exports and Madras nearly 11 

jess rapidly than in 1921, but the: per cent. 
smaller amount imported together with larger 
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Téa. 


The following statement illustrates the variations in prices of Indian {a sold at auction salcg 
in Caleutta and in average declared values of exporta by sea in 1889-90 and the seven ycaig 
ending 1924-25 the average price of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 in each case :— 
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Average declared 
Average price of value of Exports 
Indian tea. by Sea 
Year, 
Price. Variation. Price. Variation. 
As. p. As. p. 

1889-90 ., Sg = ais 7 7 126 8 2 117 
1918-19 ‘ me re aa ae 8 0 183 8 9 125 
1910-20... ace oe : ; 8 0 183 8 8 124 
1920-21 .. fé a Zs oe 5 1 85 6 10 98 
| 921-22 ee ee ee ee ee 10 1 168 9 3 132 
1922-23 see es ee ee ae 13 3 99] 12 3 175 
1923-24 ne oe oe i ia 15 0 250 14 11 21% 
1924-25 es oa ae , ; 135 11 265 1 9 225 





The following table shows the quantity of tea, green and black, produced, exported available 
for consumption in Indis during the years 1919-20 to 1928-24 (the figures in the last column being 
calculated after adding stocks left from previous year and deducting those left at end of year) :— 


Production. Net exports. Available balance. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1919-20 ‘% ae ae ie ‘ 377,055,639 370,372,501 29,897,138 
1920-21 a ar ee ss ‘ 345,339,576 276,510,111 43,968,465 
1921-22 as as te ee 274,263,771 304,829,523 30,568,748 
1922-23 ds ee - ae 311,658,936 281,491,433 29,357,003 
1923-24 sa is ws $70,355,689 $24,3 9,073 47,255,516 
1024-25 we is 375 255,874 o$2 527 456 44 441,488 


Quantity of Indian Tea exported by sea* (distinguished according to countries of final destina- 
tion) and by land, in the years 1919-20 to 1924-25. 


as 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1992-28. | 1023-21. | 1994 25 
Bes oe SS ett tee ee ee ee cee ee ——ao ee ae ee 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Tha, 

United Kingdom ..| 336,916,942| 249,111,440] 268,716,739) 249,491,397] 206,287,665| 209 722 216 
Rest of Europe ..| 1,747, 191.7141 606,770|  1,367,387| 1,883,614 2723 976 
Africa... ..| 81187264] 2,808,314) 5,431,617] 4,480,087| 8,678,638| 4.80103 
Canada ""] g2299'570| 7,995,940 1,900,753| 10,450,161] 12,177,980 8,809 269 
U.S.A... ..) 6,594,388] 9,146,515] 7,981,511] 4,342,551' 8,869,215] 6 209 245 
Rest of America ..| 3,726, 2,107,815} 606,079 1,415,704| 1,393,919/ 1,126 236 
Ceylon (2) ..| 2,720,785] 8,274,846] 4,115,485} 2,579,260| 2,645,870 3-985 182 
Ching. «| 1818 29,610 15,823 9,474 14,628 194,95 
Persia. «=... ~—s.|_—«'1,989,402] 2,050,055} 1,282°752|  2,995,787| 2,357,803] 3.095 004 
Turkey, Asiatic ..| 4,645,806] 5,445,880] $2,583,070] 6,053,866 3,880,961, 2.380356 
Rest of Asia ..| 2,528,226] 2,967,537] 2,800,837] 2.076,595| 3,635,579| 2,382,17> 
Australasia —-«..|_—«-7,782,076| 6,521,278/ 8,201,813| 4,489,706| 4,772,039| 5 105514 
By land ..  ..| 2,887,206| 1,7727848| 8,644\502| 6,074.544|(b) B,476,240| 7,571,872 

GRAND ToraL..| 382,088,604] 287,524,697| 317,566,850 204,700,400| 844,774,111] 248,476 011 


* Including shipments from the State of Travancore. 


a) Tea consigned from British India to Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo 


to countries 
Osylon. 


and does not, therefore, appear in the Ceylon Customs Returns as imports into 


(b) Exclusive of the exporta from the North-West Frontier Province ior the months, July 


1928 to February 1924, for which returns wer Dot received. 


¢ Includes Mesopotamia 
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Coffee. 


The history of the introduction of coffee 
into India is very obscure. Most writers agree 
that it was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by 9 Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. This tradition 
is ro eay believed in by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 19th century 
there ig no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1828 a charter was to 
Fort Gloster, near Calcutta, authorising it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 
planted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta; but the {Industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, in Mysore more especially, and thus 
into the very region where tion affirms 
it had been introduced two centuries previously. 


The first systematic plantation was appa- 
rently Mr. Cannon’s near Chikmuglur. This was 
eytablished in 1830. It is supposed, however, that 
Major Bevan may have actually grown coffee on 
the Wynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. 
Cockburn’s Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon’s. In 1840 Mr. Glasson form- 
ed a plantation at Manantoddy, and in 1846 
plantations were organised on the Nilgiri hills. 


The Position of the Industry.—-The 
umber of reposting plantations in the year 
1922-23 was 2,998, covering an area of 227,676 
acres, a8 against 2,964 with an area of 216,746 
acres reported a year ago. New land planted 
with coffee in these plantations during the year 
amounted to 7,224 acres, while the area of old 
cultivation abandoned was 2,842 acres. This 
represents & net increase of 4,382 acres over the 
total area (127,272 acres) under coffee for 1921-22, 
‘Lhe total reported area under cultivation in the 
year 1922-23 was, therefore, 131,655 acres, or an 
increase of 8 per cent. over that of the preceding 
year, Of this total area, Mysore accounted for 
52 per cent., Coorg 24 per cent., Madras 22 per 
cent., and Cochin and Travancore together 2 
per cent. 


It ia reported that in some of the coffee- 
rrowing districts coffee is giving bee to tea, 
or where the altitude is not prohibitive, to 
rubber, The advent of large supplies of cheap 


8% 


Brazilian coffees in the markets of ay a has, 
by bringing down prices, no doubt injured 
the coffee industry of India very seriously. 


Exports of Coffee. 


1902-03 200168 
1903-04 291,254 
1904-05 320,647 
1905-06 860,182 
1906-07 228 094 
1907-08 244,284 
1908-09 302,022 
1909-10 232,645 
1910-11 272,249 
1911-12 241,085 
1912-13 267,000 
1913-14 260,000 
1914-15 290,000 
1915-16 177,000 
1916-17 198,000 
1917-18 196,000 
1918-19 219,000 
1919-20 272,600 
1920-21 283,400 
1921-22 235,000 
1922-23 169,000 
1928-24 218 000 
1924-25 242,000 


The pre-war average value of the coffee 
exporta was Rs. 79,17,000. In 1924-25 the 
exports were valued at Rs. 2,09 lakhs. 


Labour.—The daily average number of 
persons employed in the plantations during 
1921-22 was returned at 69,191, of whom 
42,036 were permanently rand partir (namely, 
garden labour 26,209 and outside labour,15,827) 
and 27,155 temporarily employed (outside 
labour), as compared with 74,045 persons 
(32,598 garden and 17,736 outside labour per- 
manently employed and 24,611 temporary 
outside labour) in 1920-21, 
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Indian Tobacco. 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605, As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a@ period of persecution, hut its ultimate distr- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantagcous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 


Jndian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 


Jound in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. rustica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur); (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is ‘manufactured there. The chief factorics 
are near Dindigu! in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
Import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 


The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
beén made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
jug. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 


+ fife qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 


Area under Cultivation.—The cultivation 
of tobaceo is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called ‘‘ Burmese to- 
bacco" and ‘‘ Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
** Rovwet-gyl,’ the large-leaved variety and 


 “* Qsvwet-gyun,” a emaller-Jeaved varlety with 


‘pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the lattér gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havuna plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese Icaf 
for the filling. 


The most important tobacco tracts In British 
Jadia are:—(i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 


cote sender oie Aegan ore 
ara Kappel varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichinopoly cigar 4 


9 
(it) the avari Delta of Madras: (tii) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (iv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa; (vy) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma, 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
In heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly fiat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves 
different qualities of tobacco aro obtained, A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
sah amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making, 


Small Holding Crop.—The area under 
tobacco in British India is always 
well above the million-acre line, and there 
aresome 100,000 acres in the Indian States. 
The outturn varies, according to the atten- 
tion given to the crop, from 200!b. to as 
much as 3,000 Ib. of cured leaf per acre. The 
long-established Indian theory has been that 
the crop is suited only to small holdings, as it 
requires considerable attention and  Iiberal 
manuring. But these latter conditions, as t 
history of the Assam tea industry shows, 4 
not necessarily a bar to large plantations and 
organized production. The possibilities in 
this direction have been rittle as ihe largely 
because cultivation in small holdings wa. 
current when British influence was established 
in India, whereas the cultivation of tea owes 
its introduction entirely to British enterprise. 
The gteat bulk of the tobacco grown in the 
country disappears in local consumption, but 
the export trade is developing. 


Export Trade~—The Exports of wimann 
factured tobacco in 1024-25 amounted fo 43 
million ibs, valued at K-. 1,184 lakhs. 


Since the duty in England 1s charged bv 
weight and not by value, India, as an exporter of 
the relatively cheaper grades, has to pay more 
duty in proportion than some foreign coun- 
tries. But the higher degree of preference she 
will now enjoy will provide a substantial sct 
off, and at the same time stimulate the effort* 
being made to raise the quality of production. 
Another factorin the same direction is the cffect 
of the heavier import duties on tobacco shipped 
to India, and the consequent tendency of 
middle-clase and other consumers to find 
satisfaction in the homegrown article, 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine erfefly used in India ts 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. 
shining crystals, with a bittcrish taste, and is 
soluble in half its welght of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine—of which this is a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Coca- 
Ine which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tca and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale, 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placcd on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit.—The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems io be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of Icgislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 

owth; though it is impossible to estimate 

ow widespreadit wasin 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely incrcased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “‘ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
tobe found in all classes ofsocicty and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
@nostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit hag spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Imports from Europe.—Cocaine and its 
allied drugs are not manufactured in India, but 
are eal Most of the drug which is smug- 
gied into India, comes from Germany and bears 
the mark of the well-known house of E. Merck, 
Darmstadt. This firm issues cocaine in flat 
packets of various sizes ranging from 1 to 3 
ounces which are easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the methods of 
sinuggicrs. Owing to its strength and purity 
cocaine eaters prefer this brand to any other 
in the market. Cocaine is also being Imported 
info India from Japan and America. The 
League ot Nations has only recently impose 
Bome restrictions on the export of Cocaine but 
their offect has not yet becn felt in India. 

Smuggling.—So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 

dru by sea from Europe and places outside 
Sndia, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and oflicers of 
forcign ships, The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
Main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially 1s notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity Is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed In parcels of 


his salt forms light i 
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newspapers, books, toys and picce-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty isto shadow the 
ixeise and Police Officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detested, the importers belng Japanese and 
Chinese Sailors, but since the cessation of hosti- 
uties and the resumption of trade most of the 
seizures were made from European seamen 
chietly Italians. The cocaine was chiefly of 
German origin. The original marks on the 
packets and phials are usually destroyed 60 
that the name of the manufacturing firm may 
not betound out, In 1922-23 The largest solzure 
of cocaine made by the Excise Department in 
the Bombay Presidency was one of 10,500 grains 
while in 1923 24, a seizure of 24,000 grains was 
eftected. In October 1924 the Ixcise Depart- 
ens made a seizure of 46,500 grains in a single 
Jd8e. 

Price.—The amount seized is either given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed. It is 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay, High profits ensure the 
“ontinuance of the trade, At present the 
English quotation variesfrom 21 te 22 shillings 
per ounce and the price as quoted by licensed 
chemists in India varles from Re. 28 to Bea. 
30 per ounce. Since the trade with Austria 
ind Germany has revived, the wholesale illicit 
dealers have put down their prices for whole 
sale transactions to from Bs, 56 to Rs. 80 per 
ouoce. The retail price of sale by grains varies 
from Rs. 120 to Rs, 150 per ounce. These 
Profits are further enhanced by adulteration 
with phenacetin and inferior quinine. 

The above prices are for Bombay, ‘They are 
auch higher up-country. 

The law in regard to Cocaine.—This varies 
in different provinces, A summary of the laW 
in Bombay is as follows: No cocaine can be 
unported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is aliowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
fession ; and as far as 6 grains may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a bona fide pre 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practi« 
tioner. The maximum punishment for illegal 
gale, possession, transport, etc., under Act ¥V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 is‘as 
follows: Imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Rs. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for aterm which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 4,000 or both. The law in Bombay haa 
been further amended so as to enable decurity 
to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offences. The new Acf 
also containg asection for the punishment ot 
house owners who Ict their houses to habitual 
cocaine sellers. : et 
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The Opium Trade. 


Two descriptions of opium must be distine 
ed. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
poppy grown in the United Provinces; 

and Malwa opium which is almost entirely 
roduced in certain Native States in Central 
dia and Rajputana. 

sir ec ta of poppy is 
Only permitted under license. The cultivator 
to whom advances are made by Government 
free of interest is required to sell the whole of 
his production to the Opium Factory at 
Ghazipur at a rate fixed by Government, 
now Rs. 7/8 per seer of 70° consistency. The 
area licensed for cultivation has in recent years 
been much reduced as a consequence of the 
agreement between the Government of India 
and the Chinese Government, and is now 
restricted to the United Provinces. The 
following are the figures of the area under 
cultivation and of production in 1917-18 : Bighss 
cultivated, $31,216: Gross produce in Maunds, 
$2,821; number of cheste manufactured, 25,146 
re hati hasiasa two classes of oplum are manv- 


(1) “Provision” opium intended for export 
to foreign countries. This opium is made up in 
balis or cakes, each weighing 8°5 Ibs., 70 cakes 
weighing 1407 lbs. being packed in a chest. 

(2) “‘ Excise’’ opium intended for consump- 
tion in British India. This is made up in cubic 
pene each weighing one seer, 60 packets 

eing packed in one chest. It is of higher 
y than “provision” opium. 


** Provision ” oplam is sold by public auc- 
tion in Calcutta, the quantity to be sold being 
fixed ed Government. This quantity has 
been uced in recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with Chma, the figures 
being 15,440 chests in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
in 1912. Exports to China have been stopped 
altogether since 1918. 


Malwa Oplam.—The poppy from which 
Maiwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefl 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
a Dhar, Rutlam, Mewar and Kotah. The 
British Government no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture 
of the opium: but i used to regulate, before 
exports to China were stopped, the import of 
Malwa oplum into, and the transport through, 
ite territories, As the chief market for Malwa 
opium was China, and asthe States in which the 
Grug is produced had no access to the sea, 
except ough British territory, the British 
Government were able to impose a duty on the 
i of the drug on its way to Bombay 


or exportation by sea, 
No statistics of cultivation or 


oduction 
areavailable. The Poppy is sown in November 
the flower in February, and by the end 
of the whole of the opium has been col- 
lected by the cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to the e bankers. It is then bought 
nage who make it up into 

SS candy aor aoper, caaally i Beplams mi 
y cr ’ y er 
opiam is of 90° to 95° cone 
aud t& packed in half chests; con 
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siderable dryage took place in the case of new 
oplum while transported to Bombay. 

Sales of Malwa opium for export to Ching have 
ceased since January 1918 and the trade has 
become extinct since 17th December of 
that year when the last shipment was made. 
incre | the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay weat to Chinas. ere 
ls no market for it in the Straits Settlements, 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibar. 

Revenue.—The revenue derived py the Gov- 
ernment of India from opium in recent years 
is as follows :— 


£ 
1915-16 1,018,514 
1916-17 8,160,005 
1917-18 8,078,908 
1918-19 8,229,000 
1919-20 2,088,000 
1920-21 .. a. 8,72,85 000 
1921-22 .. 3,08,24,000 
1922-23 .. 0. 3,98,68,000 
1998-94 .. 4,30,64,000 
1024-25 .. 4,83,60,000 
1925-26 is 2,24,00,000 
1926-27 (Budget estimate 226,00 000 


Agreement with China —TIhe fluctuations 
in the revenue derived from opium are directly 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports 
In 1907 bemg satisfied of the genuineness 


!of the efforts of the Chinese Government to 


ti] 11,253 chests of 
main 


suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the Government of India agreed ty 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amoun 
of opium exported from India to China, In 
1908 an pth nape was concluded by which 
the total quant ty of opium exported from India 
was to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests, Under a 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, tlic 
cessation of the trade was to be accclerated on 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
accordance with this agreement a further Jimi- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports 
The reduction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of the drug in China and a correspond 
ing rise in the price obtained in India at the 
suction sales. For some considerable time, how- 
ever, in 1912 the trade in China was paralys- 
ed by the imposition by Provinclal Governors 
in deflance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indlan opium. Stocks accumulate! 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1912 had become so acute 
that a strong and influential demand was made 
on the Government of India to relieve the situa- 
tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac 
cordingly | grid both of Bengal and Malwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government o! 
India undertook to purchase for its own Use 
wa oplum which re 

ed to be exported in 1918. The presen! 
position is that the export trade to China hae 
ceased since 1918. 


Glass and Glassware. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


The total value of the glass and glassware 
imported into India in 1924-25 amounted 
to Rs. 260 lakhs compared with Rs. 246 
lakhs in the previous year. The imports of 
glassware in India are showing an upward 
tendency, they being in 1918-14 over Rs 246 
Jakhs in value, te, over the quinquen- 
nial average of Rs 161 lakhs, Austria Hungary 
and Germany before the outbreak of the 
war exported bangles, beads, bottles, funnels, 
chimney} s and globes, etc , to the value of Rs 116 
lakhs in 1918-14. The value of average im- 
ports from the eremy countries during the five 
pre-war years was Rs 93 lakhs or about 57% 
of the trade. With their disappearance from 
the Indian market, imports from Japan 
increased to 71% from 8%, the pre-war average 
United Kingdom increased her shipments of 
sheet and plate glass, which before 1914 came 
largely from Belgium Japan, however, could 
not meet the Indian demand, and hence renewed 
and pioneer efforts were made in India to 
satisfy the needs of the Indian consumer After 
the war imports from what was the Dual Monar- 
chy quickly revived. 


Manufacture of Glass in India —Glass 
was manufactured in India in centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of “ Indian 
Glass” as being of superior quality. As a 
resulf of recent archeological explorations, a 
ftumber of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no rurther traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive; yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century 1t was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles Tho quality 
of the material was Inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage, 
the industry had not progressed until the nino 
tres of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
in Indla on modern European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 
plonecr efforts were made in this line. Sincc 
Chen a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of thum have failed, while some are 
still clinging to life owmg to war conditions, 
I'hey mainly devote themselves to the manufac- 
ture of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. Thus, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the Industry in its present 
stage, (1) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modern Factory Industry. 


(1) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in all parts of {he country, but has 
its chief centres in Firozabad Dustrict of U. P., 
And Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
concern with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from ‘‘ glass cakes or blocks ” 
m, in Py Factories. The industry is at 
present in a flourishing state and eupplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles 
he quality has becn improved by the discovery 
Of new glazing processes and for the prosent 


the turnover 1n this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these es have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose ‘‘ silky ” bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones, 


(11) The modern Tactory type of organization 
of this Industry is just m ite infancy at present. 
The existing I actories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangle as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lampwares and bottles. With the 
existing state of knowledge and machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass Artistic glassware 13 out 
of the question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volume—though not so much 
in value which was much increased—of the 
imports of the lampware, etc, and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new } actories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not becn exactly 
estimat.d, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottles and carboys 
aiso The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Buyhol 
and Ambala; while bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Nami and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 


During the latter years of the war poriod, 
a number of Glass Works were opened mm 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoming dustricta, 
local manufacture having been stimulated Ly 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 


Causes of failure —Records of the carlicr 
ventures have shown that the failures in some 
casts were due in part at least to prevertible 
causes, promment among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(b) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. Atleast two must be present, In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was laching, some factorios in their Initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or four different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lampware, 
bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity of suffic:- 
ent fluid capital for initial expenses for machmery 
or other improvements or even in some cases for 
running the concern in the beginning. 


But beyond these there are cortain real and 
special causes that contributed to the faikura of 
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some of these and hinder the progress of thu 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
is in Its infant stage and hence such faflures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
line, there Is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
The present Indian workmen in this line and 
blowers are few in number and illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend 
able to management (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-ficlds. (5) To a certain extent 
competition from Japan and other European 
countries. 


Alkali used is almost entirely of Dnglish 


Wild Birds’ Plumage. 


with the imported artiéle. These pointa must 
be carefully noted for future guidance. 

The Industry develojed considerably under 
war conditions; but in peace times, in 
this transition stage, Immediate efforts must be 
made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix 
E)., mz ° ‘The Glass Industry, even in its sim- 
plest form is highly technical and can be effici- 
ently carried on only by scientifically tramed 
managers and expert workmen. ‘The present 
stage has been reached by importing men, only 
partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Durope and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
ledge they can. The glass industry is a closed 
trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 


manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 08-99 .' cuously successful.” 


In & powdered form. 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline 
Larths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle 


This Alkali has almost | 
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WILD BIRDS’ PLUMAGE. 


The Dill for peo NDIEInE the importation into 

England of wild birds’ plumage, which was 
lotroduced into Parliament in 1913, was the 
occasion of a fierce controversy on the nature 
of the plumage traffic Organised opposition 
to the Dill, although successful in preventing 
1b from becoming law, failed to convince the 
public that the plumage trade was not one of 
great cruelty The controversy continued with 
unabated vigour until May 1921, when an agree- 
ment was arrived at between the two parties. 
The most important clause in the agreement 
stipniates that within four months of the Bill 
becoming law an Advisory Committee shall be 
appointed by the Board of Trade This Com- 
mittee will consist of an independent chairman, 
two expert ornithologists, three representatives 
of the feather trade, and four other independent 
members. The function of this Committee will 
be to advise the Board of Trade as to additions 
to and removals from the existing schedule 
(ostrich and cider duck) of birds whose plumage 
may be imported. The passing of the Plumage 
Bill will thus place England abreast of the United 
States and of her own daughter Dominions in 
the suppression of a barbarous industry, as all 
legitimate methods of breeding birds for their 
plumage will be safeguarded as definite exceptions 
under the Plumage Bill. 


Plamage birds—The birds most killed 
on account of their plamage in Iodla are paddy 
birds, egrets, Kingfishers, bustards, janglefow! 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, hoo an 
rollers. LHgrets and rollera (popularly known as 
Blue Jays) are perhap3 the birds which have 
been most extensively killed in the past, and 
of these, egrets have attracted the greatest at- 
tention. Thera are three species mot with 
in India .the Large, Smaller and Little Egrots. 
All three are pure white slim birds which develop 
during tho breeding season a dorsal train of 
foathera, which elongates and becomes “ de- 

” as it is expressed, that is to say, the 
barbs are eseparate and distinct from each 





thus forming the ornamental plume or algrette 
for which these birds are much sought after and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
were valued at over six jakhs in one year, but 
since 1895 the export trade has steadily 
diminished But, though legitimate exports 
have been stopped, the trade is so lucrative as 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling. thin 
a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pre 
ventive Department, for example, seized egrt' 
plumes worth Rs 2,19,047 in India and £44 ,00( 
in London. The rape value represents th¢ 
sum which the exporters paid to those whc 
took the feathers from the birds, #0 the loss tc 
the trade was considerable. In addition 
penalties varying from Rs. 5,000 to Ra 10 00 
each ahd amounting altogether to Rs 50,175 
were inflicted on the ten merchants conerrnec 
in attempting to export the fcathers A case 
was reported from Rangoon in 1916 0f a man 
being found in possession of 22 lbs of cart 
feathers valued at Rs. 66,000 Although fre- 
quently denied, there seems very little reason 
to doubt, that within the last decad 
egrets have been successfully bred in capti 
vity by the fisherfolk in the provinu 
of Sind But whether such birds can bt 
bred without cruelty, and if so whether the ex- 
port of their oo be legalised without 
encouraging barb in other areas of the 
peninsula, {s a question which can only be 
Leet as a result of a searching and exhaustive 
inquiry. 

Legislation —Indlan legislation on the 
subject will be studied with interest by those 
who have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary In Indi} 
An Act of that year enabled local government’ 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed of 
ee Ey eee ee et a loament 
m any pal or 
area of the plumage of apy wild birds during 
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those seasons; and loc governments were 
empowered to apply these” provisions to animals 
other than birds. 


Afterwards, in 1902, action was taken under 
the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers cxported 
bona fide as specimens illustrative of natural his- 
tory. Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 
the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act1s to apply 
in the first instance, enables local governmenta 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish ‘‘ close times,” presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in the whole of their 
territones or in specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 


HIDES, SKINS 


Tndia’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good, there was a large 
demand for hides, and pricesruled high While 
in the continental markets stocks were high 
@wing to overtrading in the previous year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximate]; two million pieces 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up tillthen been brisk was seriously dislo- 
eated Exports to enemy countries especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw maternal The raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
in the hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin. Germany hag had the larg.st share 
of India’s raw hides In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent of the total «exports In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent and in 1913-14, 35 per cent 
Raw hides were exported to Tricsate in consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent. of 
India’s exports passed through Ivieste, in 
1913-14 the percentage was 21 


Exports.—The exports in raw Indes and 
akins in 1924-25 amountcd in value to Rg. 6,77 
lakhs (47700 tons) compared with Rs 698 
lakhs (48 900 tons) in the previous year. The 
exports of tanned hides and skins im 1924 25 
totalled 19,400 tons valued at Rs 7 18 lakhs 


Conditions of the Trade —The trade in 
hides and sking and the craft in leather 
Manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
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of the “close time” regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of fumage taken 
from birds during the close time. There 1s 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the se dae or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person andfor the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bona fide defence of 
property. 

One defect in the law may be noticed When 
an exporter 13 discovered, the Customs Depart- 
Ment can on & magistrate’s warrant have his 
house searched and selze the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he is engaged 
in the trade But they have to return the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
if ea arc discovered presently in course of 
expor 


AND LEATHER. 


are on that account participated 10 by a com- 
paratively small community The traffic 18 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons In famine 
pears for instance the exports of untanned 

des rise to an abnormal figure The traffic 
is also Vila affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
Which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 


No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
Jeather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins 1n 81x to eight hours; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best imported 
articles. But since the outbreak of war pro- 
gress has been more rapid and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
for which Indian hides are particularly suit- 

| able, have found a ready market in London. 


Protecting the industry.—The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed oat that 
. the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
| and leather industry was the lack of organtsa- 
| tion and expert skill. Government action te 
' foster the Industry was first taken in sag ale 
. 1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
. Legislative Council further toamend the Indian 
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Tariff Act, 1804, Theo effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows ‘‘ It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other sirshan of the Empire, and 
there tanned Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leathcr so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries ” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
pone that ** the present tion is that we 

ave in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given We want 
to keep this industry allve, and we bel Ve that 
in this case protection in the shape ofa 15 per 
cent export duty 1s justifiable and ought to 
be effective It 1s clearly just also that the 
same measure cf protection should be extended 


Grain Elevators. 


to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, ivas injured by the neces- 
sitles of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously in in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
& comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the adVantage of India and tho serurity of 
the Lmpire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in View the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire * and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate.” 

Indigenous methods —India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning matertals 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra 
bolans By these and such like materials and 
by various mcthods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in responre to an 
Immense, though purely local, demand. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


ibe question of adopting elevators for the 
bandling of Indian gram has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the rallway congestion 
pea Shao in recent years and more parti- 
cuolarly in the grain season. In the Jast three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfccting of the 
elevator svstem, and a large mass of contem- 

rary data on the subject has been brought 
fogether by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
it the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphict entitled Indian 
Wheat and Graw Elevatora, by the late Mr. F 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India The 
work gives full particulars rogereing Jndla’s 
production of wheat, and shows that leas than 
one-eighth ofthe crop is exported, It des- 
eribes the conditions under which the grain 
fs held and theriskathatit runs. Itis pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate ni ) 
of preserving his wheat and that ho 18 cor 
triincd to sell at harvest time also that t 
prices then obtained by him are considtril 
lower than those usually current in later mont! 
The constant nature of the European dem! 
is cxplainecd and an attempt is madeto gw 
the probability that the enormously incre 18 
quantities of wheat to be expected when Mn 
irrigation tracts Come into bearing would 
accepted by Europe at one time and ata go 
prico, or could be economically transport 
under & system in which afew months ot ¢! 
geation alternatcd with a longer pericd of st 
nation Figurca are given which euggest t 
in practice the effcct cf equipping rally 
to do thisisto intensify the evil and soto | 
gage in a vicious circle. Tle author eaz! 
the structural nature of clevatcrs a1 
fuictiora as constituted in other ccuntl 
Particulars are given as to tre Jawa that es 
their oy craticns in such ecyntries. 


Inventions and Designs 
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TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) was passed in 1889, butits operation 
in the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goods In 1894, with the introduction of the 

resent tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
or the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act The Act was 
intended originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of g bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, woight, 
or quantity) While the Act was before the 
Legislature a provision was added to require 
that piece-goods should be stamped with 
their length in yards. In this respect these 
goods are an exccption, for the Act does not 


require that other descriptions of goods should b 


be stamped or marked, though it requires that 
when goods are marked the marks must be a 
correct description The number of deten- 


tions under the Act during the twenty ye1rs 
ending 191213 has been — 
Average of the five years 
ending 
bP 
Ed 


1897-98 1,386 
1902-03 1,411 
1907 08 1,198 
, ; aii. 1912 13 1,960 
Detention 1s but rarcly followed by confis- 


° 
> 98 
> «95 


>» 
$3 


35 * 


| cation, and there have been only 109 such 


cases during the stated twenty years Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 19 282 cases out 
of the 29774 detentions ordered in the same 
period In 103864 cases the detained goods 
were reicised without the infliction of a fine 
In this period of twenty years 42 per cent of the 
detentions were on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions 
In 36 per cent of the casc> detention was ordercd 
ecaust the coun‘ry of omgin was either not 
etated or was falsely stated and in 21 per cent 
because the provisions of the Act for the stamp- 
ing of plece goods had been infmnged 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


Ahandbook to the Patent Office in India, 
which is published by tho Government 
Prvss, Calcutta, gives the various Acta, ruks, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the i edge of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
Valuable information that has not hithcrto 
bien readily accessible to the gencral public 
in s0 convenicnt a form In the preface Mr 
li G Graves, Controlicr of Patents and Designs, 
explains the scope of the Patint laws in India 
and indicatcs wherein they diffcr from English 
law and procedure, 


The foundation of patent legislation through 
out the world lies in the Lugheh ‘Statutc of 
Monopolics’* which was cnactid in 1623, the 
lst year of King James the Tirst In part this 
Act has bien repealed, but the c\tant portion 
Of the more important section 61s as follows — 

Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shell not extind to any Irttirs 
patent and grants of privilug for thu term 
of fourteen years or under, hc reafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any mannxr of 
how manufactures within this realm to thc 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which otixrs at the time of 
making of such Ietters patent and grants shall 
20t use, 80 ag aleo they be not coutrary to the 
&w Dor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade 
oF Generally incon vinient , the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the dati of the 
frst letters patent or grants of such privileg 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they ghould be if this Act 

Rever been made, and of none other.” 


The exis Indian tent law is 
contained in the Indian Patenta and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents 
‘nd Designs (Temporary Bules) Act, 1015, and 


by the Rules made under those Acts ‘Lhe 
Pati nt Office dos not deal with trade mirks 
or with copynght generally in books, pictures 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copjright Act IIT ot 1914  Lhere 1s, 
in fact, no provision of lawin British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Works Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Pent] Code 
On the whok, Indian law and procedure 
cloxly follow that in the United Kangdom for 
the protection of inVentions and the registra‘ion 
of designs as they alwavs have done 1n matters 
of major interest One main diffrence existe, 
however, 18 Owing to the absence of provisicn 
of law for the registration of trade marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention undcr which ccrtain rights of priority 
are Obtainvble 10 other countnes 
[he first Indian Act for granting exclusiyc 

privileges to inventors was passed 10 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carricd on fitfully 
for sone twenty yeara Dnifficultus arising 
from un uncertamty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented carlier action 
and, owiug to some intormalitis the Act itself 
was repeiled in the following year In 1859 
it was ro enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patttrns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed Lhe protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with c xhibitions, followed, and 
then thc Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911 

ihe existing Acts extend to the whole of 
. British Tndia, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas This of course includes 
Burma, but 1t does not embrace the Native 
States Ofthe latter three, vs, (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mywore, (3) Gwalior, have ordin: 
‘ances of their own, for particulars must 
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Inventions and Designs. 


be obtained from the Government of the States HypsRABAD . Industries and Commerce Depart 


in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Officoin Calcutta, The ob- 
ject of the Act of) 911 was to providea simpler, 


ment of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government. 


more direct, and more effective procedure in KARACHT —. Office of the City Deputy Collector 
veer vee to Jo Brent of patent rights and 7 LAHORE Punjab Public Library. 

eu subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be ree LONDON .. The aioe oi, South 
ferred to in detail, They gave further protec- amp gs, WU, 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that Wapr4is ,, Record Office, Egmore. 
his application should be kept secret until . College of Engineering. 


acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
she At the same time a Controller of 
atents and Designs was established, with 


referred to the Governor-General in Council 


power to dispose of many matters ee Maet| VAGPUR 


and provision was made for the grant of a POONs 
“patent’”’ instead of for the mere RANCHI 


sealed ‘ 
recognition of an ‘‘exclusive pares. The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 


Printed Specurcaon of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 


MYSORE 


RANGOON 


Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenu 
Department, 


Victoria Technical Institute, 
College of Engineering, 


, Office of the Director of Indu - 
tricg, Bihar & Orissa 


Office of the Revenue Secretar\ 
Government of Burma. 


ROORKEE ,,Thomason College, 
SHOLAPUR 


. Office of the Collector. 


per copy), may be seen free of charge, together Pypricatrons on sale at the Patent Office -~ 


with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places — 


AHMEDABAD,.R. C. Technical Institute, 

ALLAHABAD, Public Library, 

BANGALORE .Indlan Institute of Science. 

Baropa. ..Department of Commerce and 
ndustry. | 

BoMpaY , Record Office. 


3 »» Victoria Jubilee Technical aa 
tute, Byculla 


' .. Lhe Bombay Textile and Engin- 
eering Association, No. 14, 
Sussex Road, Parel, | 


Canourta ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street, 


‘i .»Bungal Engineering 
Sid pur, 


CAWNPORE .. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 


CHINSUBAH .. Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division, 


CHITragoNna .Officeofthe Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division, 


. Office ofthe District Board, Dacca 
, Office of the Deputy Commissioner: 


College, | 


Dacoa 
DaLui 


Price 
Rs, 2 
Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 
Rules and Instructions) .. a, 


‘the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, TDof1011 4. we owe 


The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 
IJ of 1911 (Urdu and Hind!) ..each0 ? 


Tho Indlan Patents and Designs ° 
ules, 1912 ae ot ee 0 “ 


Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the Gazeile of Indu) ce. 


Annual Subscnption with postage .. 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900—~1008, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900—-1904) ae ae 


Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905~1911) .. : | 


pac 
Patcnt Office Journal (issued quarterly) ,, 0 ° 


Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1015, 
1016, 1917, 1018, 1919, 1020 re 


Printed Specifications of Inventions 
gincolQl2 1. ee we 


| 


01 
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Customs Tariff. 


Genernl import duties are levied for f§ycal 
purposes and not for ths protection of Indian 
industries But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourapblc 
rates articles, the chcap import of which was 
considered nicessary in thc Interests of the 
country Thus certain raw materials, manures 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free Machinery, printing ma 
terials, etc are assessed at 2% per cent and iron 
and stc:] railway material and ships at 10 per 
cent High duties are imposed on tobacco, 
liquors and matches 


Re-Imports —irticles of foreign produc» 
tion on which import duty has been onct paid 
if subeequintly exported, are on re import 
exempted irom duty on the following condi- 
tions — 


The Collector of Customs must be satisficd— 
(1) of the identity of the articles ; 


(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export , 


(3) that the owncrshi, has not changed 
betwcen the time of re c\port and subse 
quent re import ; 


(4) that they are private personal propcrt\ 
rce-umported for pcrsonal usc, not mer 
ohandise for sale ; 


(5) that not more than thre vearys have 
paseed since they were re cxported 


Duty 18, howevcr, charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the per on re importing 
the articles in a form which will he supplied tc 
him at the tim of re ioportation 


To faeilitate identfiestion on re mmportaticn 
an export ccrtificatc giving the necessary par 
ticulars hould bc obtaund from the Custom 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for ¢xamin 
ation 


This conerssion of free entry on re {mports 
tion 1g not extcnded forthe benefit of Companics 
or Corporate Bodies 


Drawbacks —When any goods, capabh 
of bcing cantly identified which have becn im 
ported by sca into any Customs port from anv 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re exported 
by sea from such Customs por‘ to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stort» for usc on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, st ven 
cights of such duties shall, except aa otherwise 
hcreinafter provided, be repaid as drawback 


Providcd that, in everv such case, the goods 
be idcntificd to the satistaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that thc 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, ag shown by the records 
of the Custom House, or within such extended 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown, 
in any case determines, provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend thc 
term to a period excceding 3 years 


When any goods, having becn charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re cxported by sea is 
iforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
| goods aslithcy had bocn so re-exported from the 
former port: 


—_——= 


Provided that, in cvery such oase, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Officer- 
|in Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation and that such final exporta 
tion be made within three veara from the date 


on which they were first imported into Brit: h 
India 


No drawbtck shall be allowed unless thi 
claim to rective such drawback be made and 
stablished at the time of re export 


No such payment of drawbackshill be made 
until the ¥ ssc] carrying the goods has put out 
Lo se3, or uDless payment bo demanded within 

1\ ial trom the date of entry for shi 
men 


Iver} yxrson, or his duly authorised agcnt 
claming drawback on an} goods duly export 
td, shalimako and subscrbe a dccltration thit 
such goods have been actually exportcd, an! 
have not been re landed and are not intend: | 
to be re landed at any Customg port, and thaff 
such person Was at the time of cntry outwar! 
and shipment, and continues to be, entithd t 
drawback thereon 


Merchandise Marks —Importers toto Indi 
especiilly from countries otherthan the Unit | 
kingdom, would do well to make theme! 

| acquainted with the law and regulations rcl { 
img to merehindise marks Jn Appendix 1! 
will be found the principal provisions ot tl 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and <o! 
nected Acts and the notifications issucd thr 
under The following summary of the regi! 
tions in foree does not claim to be exhau tis 
Tor thos: secking more complte informal | 
% refercuce is suggested to the Merchanih 
Marhs Manual which fs published under 1! 
withority of the Government of India and ¢! 
tainible of all agents for the sale of Iniiu 
Government publications 


Infrings ments or offences may be clas if ! 
contcnicntly under four heads — 


1 Counterfclt trade marks ; 


2 Trade descriptions that are false in! 
pct of the country of origin; 


8 Trade descriptions that are false in ther 
rosyects ; and 


4 Lengths not properly stamped on pict’ 
goods, 


Customs Tariff. 685 
Schedule Il—(Import Tariff). 


Note-— In the expression “ad valorerm™ used in this schedule the reference isto “real 
value ” as defined in Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878). 








Tariff 
re: Names of Articles. Per Valuation. Duty. 
Bb 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco, RS, a. 
FISH, 
1 | Fisu, SALTED, Wet or dry .. ee ee -+| Indian ieee Such rate of 
matund of rates of duty 
822 Ibs, not exceed- 
& Voirdu pois *ing one 
weight. rupee as the 
Governor- 
General in 
Council may, 
by notifica- 
tion In the 
Gazette of 
India, from 
time to time 
prescribe.® 
9 | Fisn,excluding salted fish sete Ad valorem 15 per cent, 
3 | FISHMAWS, Including singally and sozille, and jae ” 1b 4, oy 
sharkfins, 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 
4} FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, all sorts, fresh, dried, Ra, ac 
salted or preser ved— 
Almonds without shell .. - ewt, 80 0 | 15 per cent, 
»  Khgazl Persian in the shell .. % 0/15 , 5, 
99 in the shell Persian ae ee ee 99 18 0 15 33 $3 
» All other sorts.. os ie - mee Ad valorem | 15 5, 15 
Cashew or cajoo kernela ewt. 25 0 115 5 
Cocoanute, Straits, Dutch East Indies | snd thousand, 115 0 115 4, os 
am 
ry) Maldives en es ae os 99 a4 0 15 1 id 
$3 other ace 26 a6 ae ”° 55 0 15 9? 99 
-. kernel (khopra).. ee. ae ty cwt. 201, » 
Currants r ve es es 3 240715 ,, w 
Dates, dry, in bags acs es 11 0 AR yl 
» wet,in bags, baskets and bundies .. a 5 0 moe 
ss sg LD. pots, boxes, tins and crates... 5 ll 0 oe 
Figs, dried, Persian oe 4s $3 ve 9 13 4 i. ”» 
ir] Kuropean ee ae ae ae 93 18 0 5 . he 
Garlic ee *» es ae ot oe 9 6 ae hd o9 
Pistachio nuts 5 ae ae ee oe $¢ 70 0 1 > hd 
es ; 14 0 {15 ,, 45 
none ai Peraian Gulf sé Ee dasaisen 5 Se 
All other sorts of fruits and vegetables, tresh, er » MD 
dried, salted or preserved. 
GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR, 
4) FLovr eees iy) 15 ”° bY 
6| GRamn AND PULSE, all sorta, Including broken Free; 


grains and pulse, but excinding flour (see No. 5). coke 


* The rate on the 1st January 1926,and unt) further potice is antas 7h: 
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Seria] No.; 













Names of Articles. Tariff 
Per Valuation, 
1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd. 
LIQUORS. 
7 | Aue, Beer, Porter, Cider and other furmented| Imperial eae 
ilquors gallon or 6 
quart bottics 
8 | DENATURED SPIBIT .. 20+» wets att Ad valorem 
9 | Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara 
tions containing spuirit— 
(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate} Imperial ree 
that the strenyth is not to be tested. ilga or 6 
quart bottles 
(b)} If tested ea im | oe ae J Imperial eees 
gallon or 6 
quart bottics 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof 
10 | PERFUMED SPIRITS .. .. oc oe  ¢s| Imperial oe 
gallon or 6 
quart bottics 
11 All other sorts of Sprais ae es ea ee Imperial esse 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof 



















Duty. 





7% per cent. 


80 0 O or 
15 per cent 
Ad ealorem 
whichever is 
higher, 


2114 0 
and the duty 
to be in 
creased =o 
reduced in 
proport fon 
as th 
strength o 
the spirit 
excecds or 
ia leas thin 
London 
proof ops 
r cent, 
Ad valorem, 
whiehe vcr 18 
higher 


36 0 0 or 
15 per cent 
Ad valorem 
whichevcr 18 
higher. 
9114 0 
and the duty 
to be 10 
creased oF 
reduced fe 
r 
eee the 
strongth of 
the _ ay int 
exceeds OF 
ja Jess thap 
est 
0 
shy cent 
ga valorem, 
whichever !3 
higher. 
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¢ 
3 Names of Articles. Per gos Daty 
3 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd. Rs. a. | Baa. pn. 
LIQUORS—contd, 
12 | WINES— a 
Champagne and al] other sparkling wines not| Impertal disacs 900 


ene more than 42 per cent. of proof] gallon or 6 


spirit, quart bottles 

Allcvther sorts of wines not containing more than - pane 48 9 
42 per cent of proof spirit. 

Provided that al! sparkling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per cent of proof spirit 
shall be lable to duty at the rate applicable ‘ 
to ** All other sorta of Spirit.” 


PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES 


13 | PROVISIONS, OILMAN’S STORES, AND GROCERIES 
ali sorts, excluding Vinegar in casks\sec No 14}- 


Butter ee ee eo ae oe ee ib. 1 14 15 per COR, 
Cassa va, ‘Lapioca or Sago whole «| we, 14 0 |15 ,, ,, 
” 99 » flour oe . > 11 8 15 ,, PTY 
China preserves Insyrup .. oe .-| Boxof 6 98 | 18 ,, ,, 
large or 12 
small jars. 
- i dry, candied.. oe og Ib, 07,1, ,, 
China canned fruit .. os ee «-| Case of 4 16 0 | 15 ,, ,,: 
dozen, 
Cocum .. oe ar re - ewt. (ie ae tS eer 
Ghi oe we as o we ar - 60 0 15 ,, 
Vermicelli, flour, Chinese P a <s <5 30 0 715 » ,, 
9 Peas Ue ee ee ee #3 3d2 0 15 a3 ve 
o> Rice 98 ee se ee os 9% 14 0 15 m3 9) 
Yeast, Chinese oe oe ae oe +” = 0 ls ) ny | 
All other sorts of provisions ojiman’s stores rer Advdlorem {15 », , 
and groceries. 
14 VINEGAR, in casks ee ee ee ee oe eeee tT | 24 os ob 
SACCITARINE 
™ Rs. & Dp. 
13 | Saccharine (cxcept in tablets) .. a es lb. eee 20 0 0 
1 ' ; ” - ei a ae Ad valorem | 25 per vent, 
6 | Saccharinc Tablets or Hs 20 per 
pound _ of 
Contents, 
F ntents 
SPICES Whichever is 
17 | Sprogs, all sorts— higher. 
Betelnuts, raw, whole, split, or sliced, also red CWT, 22 0 {| 16 per cent. 
whole from Goa, Saab 
raw, whole, split, or sliced, also red 93 0 15 iy 5 
. whole from. Straits, Dutch Est 
Indics and Siam. 
»  Dolled,aplitoraliced..  -. «| on» 2600 715 oo 


Serial No. 


18 
19 


22 
23 


om —_— i oe 


Schedule II—( Import Tariff \-ceealiwalé: 


Name of Articles. 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—conid, 
SPICES—<ontd. 


Betelouts, whole, from Ceylon 
raw, split (sun-dried), from Ceylon, 





oa 

= all other sorts .. as ate <3 
Chillies,dry..  .. és r as 
Cloves ‘ ae - sie a 


» exMausted.. .. 3s 2. 


99 « stems and heads ee ae ee eo 
»s 4D seeds, narlavang oe ~~ es 


Ginger, dry.. ee ee ae ee ee 
Mace oe 


Nutmegs es ae @e@ @s o6 


in shell .. e@ aes ee ae 


Pepper, black .. i a io 
long ee oe ee eo 


99 white ae te as 
Al other sorts of spices .. 7 ae ve 
SUGAR. 


CONFECTIONERY ee ee ee ee os 


SvuaaR, excluding confectionery (see No. 18)— 
(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft, 23 Dutch Stan- 
dardandabove .. 
(2) Sugar, crystallised or soft, inferior to 23 
Dutch Standard but not inferior to = 


Dutch Standard ns 
(3) Sugar ue 8 Dutch Standard .. 
Molasses ee €¢oe [ ae 
Sugar Candy .. oo ee ee 
TEA, 
Tza— 


Tea, black ee se oe oe os ee 
iy) green ee ee es oe ae ee 


OTHER FOOD AND DRINK. 
COFFEE... .. os oe ie we es 
HOPS». ee tee oe 
Satz, excluding Saltcxempted under No.24 .. 


Per 


cwt, 


92 


ewt, 


cwt, 


Indian 


maund of 


82% Ibs, 
avoirdu 
weight. 


Is 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


26 0 


0 
0 
8 0 
0 
0 


— 


1 il 
1 0 

8 
27 0 
50 0 
0 


Ad valorem 


Ad valoren 
3 0 
22 0 


eee 


eovee 


Duty. 
15 per cent, 
5 93 39 
15 ry) 93 
15 9? a” 
Lo. <4). a, 
1S 4 4 
15 
bois, 
15 ,, 
1B, 
15 9} 35 
15 
15), | 
15 
15 9? Lh 
15 99 a3 
30 9? 9? 
Rs. & 

4 3 

4 1) 
25 per cent, 
26 3% a9 
25 wy on 
15 o3 93 
15 os fe 
15 Pd 33 

free. 
Theo rate at 
which excise 
duty {fs for 


the time bc- 
ing leviable 
on salé manu: 


© The rate of oxelse duts on the Ist January 1986 and until further notion is Rs, 1-4-0, 
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Names ot Articles. Per | yrart =| Duty. 











[sertatte 


I—Food, Drink and Tobacco—cont. 
OTHER FOOD AND DRINK—oontd. 


24 | Satt imported into British India and Issued, in was stele Free, 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of tbe Governor-General in Council, 
for use in any process of manufacturc , also salt 
2 ek into the port of Calcutta and issued 
with the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers of glazed stoneware ; also salt 
impotted into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rulcs made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those provinces, 


Ra, &, 


26 | ALL OTHER SORTS OF FOOD AND DRINK not other- eons Advalorem | 15 percent, 
wise specified. 
TOBACCO. 
26 | CidARs es es Pe os oe ss eae gs (ae 
926A! CIGARETTES of value— Rs. a, 
(a) not exceeding R« 10-8 per thousand ../ thousand. ae t 0 
(d) exceeding Bg. 10-8 per thousand a ‘s weiae 10 8 


Note —For the purposes of tlus item , “value” 
means real value as defined in Section 30 or 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, provided that the 
amount to be deducted on account of duties 
pavable on importation t) determine the real 
value 1p accofdance with the provisions of 
clause (a2) of the sald Section shall be ts 7 per 


thousand. 
27 | TOBACCO, unmanufactured .. i és ots lb, ees 1 Oo 
28 | Allother sorts of Topacoo, manufactured.. .. - owes 2 4 


il.—-Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 


COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL, 
29 | Coat, COKE AND PaTENT FUEL .. «¢ 6 ton. er 0 8 


GUMS, RESINS AND LAC, 
80 | Gums, Basins AND LAO, all sortsa— 


a wt, 30 0 15 per ceaot, 
Gambler, blook and Cube... ee ¢ iG i 


[ Dut cere S age aa = eas Ad valorem} 15 Hs if 


Gum Ammoniac ea oe e6 es ee owt, 35 0 15 +] TT) 
ree fo eo] ot lB [REE 
hs r) we ee ee oa ry) 


3 
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z Tariff 
a Names of Articles, Per aan: Duty, 
wD 
tl.—Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured Res, &. Dp. 
QUMS, RESINS AND LAo, all sorts—contd, 
Gum Benjamin, cowrie.. ae ~ bie ewt, 53 0 O | 15per cent, 
»» Bysabol(coarse myrrh) .. «. + - 350 0 FS, ,, 
Tt} Olibanum or frankincense ee oe ee Os 12 0 0 15 oP ih) 
»» Persian (false) a ae ; 1400/15, ,, 
Myrrh on ee on oe ee oe 3 40 0 0 15 ry) fe 
Rosin ee es ee os ee ee 7) 16 0 0 15 + iy) 
All other sorts of gums, gum-resins, and arti- si aha Advalorem | 15 ,, ,, 
cles made of gum or gum-resin. 
HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 
31 | Hings AND SKINS, raw or salted.. we ree ‘aon Free, 
METALLIC ORES, AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MANOUPACTURE, 
32 | [RON OB STERL, old.. o Pe ae ae cwt. 112 0 | 10 per cent. 
33 | MgraLigo ORS, all sorts, except Ochres and ae vets Free. 
other pigment Ores. 
OILS, Ra, &. p, 
44 | KBROSENE, also any mineral ojl1 other than! Impcrial rer 0 2 0» 
kerosene and motor spirit which haa its galion, 
flashing point below one hundred degrees of 
ri thermometer by Abel’s close 
344] Moror Spreir es os we se es $6 sae 0 4 0 
35 | MINERAL OIL which hasits flashing point at or 
above two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer and is such as is not ordinarily 
used for any other purpose than for the batch- 
ing of jute or other fibre, or for lubrication— 
Batching ol] .. Me es se “is ton. 133 5 4 | 7% percent. 
Other sorts as ee ee ee eo ooee Ad valorem 7¢ 9 i 
36 | Mineral of] which has its flashing point at or above 
one hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer and is such as is not ordinarily 
used except as fuel or for some sanitary or 
hygienic pur 
Im in bulk ro os ry ton. 63 5 4 172 & 9 
( ot ise imported ee ee ee ee4sn Ad valorem qt ” ” 
37 | All sorte of animal, essential, mineral, and ve- 
geta ble non-essentia! O14 not otherwise speci- 
fled (see Nos. $4, 84A, 35 and 36) :— 
Casala ofl iG ee aa lb, 212 0 | 15 percen. 
Citronella oll ae or ae ae ee Th! 2 8 0 15 9 vp 
Cocoanut oil es es @« ea ae cwt, 80 Q 0 15 » 7 
Kajiputty off .. 0 4. 0 ue wes Ib. 280] » » 
Linseed ofl, raw or boiled a is +» | %Im ] 440,16 » » 
P int of i ae 7 0 0 7; 15 _ 
€ rm oe ae as oy ae he ” 
Ae oo¢e0 Ad valorem 15 ” ” 


All other sorts of oil .- ae as oe 
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Names of : Tariff 
Articles Per Valuation Duty. 


Serial No. 


II.—Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured—conid. 





SEEDS. ne 
38 | OIL-SEEDS, imported into British India by sea ete ical Free 
from the territories of any Prince or Chief ; 
in India, 
39 | SEBDS, all sorts, excluding oil-seeds specified in sete 
No. 38. pe Ad valorem | 15 per cent, 
TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX. 
40 | TALLOW AND STEARINF, including grease and : 
animal fat, and Wax of all sorts, not 
tL apeciies — 
aliow oe ° ee ee oe ae cwt. 4 
Vegetable Wax .. oe we se . a 7 : es : 
All other sorts .. oe ee ws . eee Ad valorem | 15 : . 
' TEXTILE MATERIALS. 
42 COTTON, raw ee en oe ee ae ae eoneg eose Free, 
43 | TEXTILE MATERIALS, the following :— 
Silk waste and raw silk including cocoons— 
Bokhara ee ee ee ee ee oe Ib. 12 0 15 per cent. 
F logs ve ee ae oe ae ae nee Ad valorem 15 » ” 
Raw silk— Yellow Sane including re- lb. 6 4 15 pgs 
reeled, 
» from Indo-China, and re 8 4 IB 55: “45 
placcsin China other than 
Shanghai including  re- 
reeled, 
Mathow.. oe ee oe - 56 0 LD: a5. ae 
Panjam .. de os ee es 5 0 Li 65 che 
naa os ee ee did 9 9 0 1 5 99 + 
Sian - - 6 0 LO ps 
White Shanghai, Thonkoon or ie 4 0 a 
Duppion. 
other kinds J 7 4 15 4, on 
including  re- 
recled. 
,», Other kinds of China, in- is 8 8 15 ons 
cluding re-reeled, 
Waste and Kachra.. oi ves Advalorem | 15 ,, 5, 
All other sorts, including cocoons.. .. ae e 15 os 
Coir fibre oe ae on ee as cwt. 8 0 15 | Sy 
Raw hem . 35 0 15 iy» 


Pp 
Raw Flax, Jute and all othernnmanufactured aise Ad valorem | 15 33), 


textile materials not otherwise specified. 
44 | Wool, raw, and WooL-10Ps Se. ee ee gies Free, 
WOOD AND TIMBER. 
45 | Fraewoop .. be Se- Ge Ce sous Ad valorem | 2} per cent, 


46 | Woop anv TIMBER, all sorts, not otherwise speci- pees * 15 ws os 


fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 


“© ‘Thore fs no entry bearing Serlal No, 41. 
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° 
A 
: Names of Articles, Por Piet ae ; Duty, 
Il_—Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured—contd. - 
» &, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

47 | CANES AND RATTANS ee ee a se cans Ad valorem | 15 per cent 

48 | COWRIES AND SHELIS— 

Cowries, bazar, common .. ‘se ad or cwt, 7 0 15 34 
» yellow, superior quality os - ” 8 8 15 4,» 
ry) ' Maldive oe ee La) ee ee 3 12 0 15 99 + F ) 
93 Sankhli ee ee an oe ee 9°) 140 0 16 iF) 93 

Mother-of-pearl, nacre .. yi ee me 20 0 15 

Mie ee Oe 400 |153, .. 

Tortoise-shell ee oe ee es os Ib, 9 0 15 99 i | 

99 nakh oe ee ee ae iB) 2 4 15 23 1) 

All other sorta, including articles made of shell, wats Advalorem | 15 ,, » 

not otherwise described. 

49 | Ivogy, unmanufactured— 

Elephants’ grinders vs o* os we cwt. 300 0 15 4, ons 

” tusks (other than hollows, centres, ‘5 875 0 16 4, 
and points), each exceeding 20 Ib in weight, 
and hollows, centres, and points each weighing 
10 lb. and over. 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres 3 750 0 1S 5, 

and points), not leas than 10 Ib. and not ex- 
ceeding 20 lb. each, and hollows, centres, and 
points each weighing less than 10 1b, 

Elephants’ tusks, each less than 10 Ib (other 3 440 0 15 ow 

than hollows, centres, and points), 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not legs than 4 Ib.. i 250 0 1 4 

Sea-cow or move teeth, each not lesa than $ Ib. cs 210 0 15, 

and under 4 lb. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than $lb. .. - 130 0 15 ,, » 

All other sorte unmanufastured not otherwise sees Advalorem | 15 4, » 

specified. 

560 | MANUBES, all sorts, including animal bonea and cies aout Free, 
the following chemical manures :-—Basic slag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of 
potash, kainit salta, nitrate of Ilme, calcium 
cyanamide, minerfal phosphates and minera) 
superphosphates, 

61 | PRecrovs STONES, UNSET ANDIMPORTED OUT. .. pares Ad valorem | 15 per cent 

52 | PRECIOUS STONES, IMPORTED UNOUT AND UNSET pee ee Free, 
AND PEARLS, unset 

53 | PuLp of woop, Bags and other paper-making hadi séass Free. 
materials, 

Aig ebb Raw Mas oe a du @e et ee ee2ae clam 
LL OTHER RAW MATERIALS, and produce and ‘ia a's Ad galorem | 15 por cel’ 
ae y unmanufactured, not otherwise 
specified. 


Under Government of India Notification No. 4817, dated 2nd July 1021, unmanufactored 
mica and Raw Rubber are exempt from payment of import duty. y $ 
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No. 


Names of Articles. Per yt su, 


Ifl.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured, 


APPARIL, 


55 APPAREL, including drapery, boots and shoes, and valor. 15 per cent, 
military and other uniforms and accoutrements, - a a 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrement, 
exempted from duty (No. 56) and gold and 
silver thread (Nos. 96 and 07) and articles made 
of silk orsilk mixtures (sec Nos. 106A, 1074 
and 107B), 

66 UNIFORMS AND AOCOCOUTREMENTS appertaining’ Free, 
thereto, imported by a public servant for his. 
personal use. 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES, 


57 Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 60. 
ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY STORES Rs, a. 
that is to say,— 

(1) Firearms other than pistols, including Each, 15 0 
gaa and air guna and rifles. 
(2) Barrela for the same, whether single or 15 


double. 

(3) Pistols, including automatic pistols and 15 
revolvers, 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single o 15 
double. 


co oOo 6S 


(6) Main springs and magazine springs for 
firearms, including gas, guns and rifles. 

(6) Gun stocks and breech blocks .. o 

(7) Revolver cylinders, for each cartridgi 
they will carry. 

(8) Actions (including sKeleton and waster), 
breech boltg and thelr heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks for muzazle-loadin, 
arms, 


30 per cent. ad 
whichever is hi 


le co or 
i) Oo © ia) 


— 


(9) Machines for making loading or closing: Ad valorem 30 percent 
cartridges for rifled arms. | 
(10) Machines fur capping cartridges fo 30 ow 
rifled arms. 
58 GuNPowpER for cannons, rifles, guns, pistols and 800 3. 5 
sporting purposes. 


59 Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 60 al 30 yas 
ARTIOLES, other than those specificd in cntry 
No. 67, which are ARMS OR PARTS OF ARMS Within 
the meaning of the Indian Arms Act, 1878 
(excluding springs used for air-guns which are 
dutiable ag hardware, under No. 75), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the same 
all machines for making, loading, closing 01 
capping cartridges for arms other than rifled 
arms and ail other sorts of ammunition and 
rollitary atores, and any articles which thc 
Governor General in Council may by notifica: 
tion In the Gazette of India declare to be am 
munition or military stores for the purposes 0! 
this Act. 
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Names of Articles. 


Serial No. 


Per 


Valuation. 


Tariff Duty, 





Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conta. 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES—conid, 


60 Be following ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
TORES :-— 

(a) Articles falling under the 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th 
or 10th item of No. 57 when they apper- 
tain to a firearm failing under the ist or 
3rd item and are fitted into the same case 

_ With such firearm ; 

(b) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of a commissioned or gazetted 
officer in His Majesty’s Service entitled 
to wear diplomatic, military, naval, 
Royal, Air Force or police uniform ; 

(c) A revoiver and an automatic pisto] and 
ammunition for such revolver and pistol 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds per 
revolver or pistol ({) when accompanying 
a commissioned officer of His Majesty’s 
regular forces or of the Indian Aurillary 
Force or the Indian Territorial Force or a 
Gazetted Police Officer, or (i) certified 
by the commandant of the corps to which 
such Officer belongs or in the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps, by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or Dis- 
trict in which such Officer is serving, or in 
the case of a Police Officer by an Ins- 
pector-General or Commissioner of 
Police, to be imported by the Officer for 
the purpose of his equipment ; 

(4) Swords for presentation as Army or 
Volunteer Prizes ; 

(¢) Arms, ammunition and Military Stores 
imported with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Military Forces of a State in India 
which may be maintained and organised 
for Imperial Ber vice ; 

(f) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im- 
ported by Officers Commanding British 
and Indian Regiments or Volunteer 
Corps for the instruction of their men. 

61 | EXPLOSIVES, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting tonite, and a]] other sorts, includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 
62 | AnTI-PLAGUE SERUM ~ Pe mF Be 
e oT Torted in bulk 
m n ee ee me ee 
(2) », otherwise .. ae ae aa 


64 |Orrum and ite alkaloids, and their derivatives .. 


cwt, 


Seer of 80 
to 


Free, 


Ad valorem | 15 per cent, 


Free. 
Ra, a. 
0 


3 34 per cent. 
Advatorem | 24 » © 
Re. a. p- 
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N . Names of Articles, Per eee Duty. 


ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid. Ks, a. 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES-contd, 
65 |CINCHONA BaRK and the alkaloids extracted 


therefrom including QUININE. ities as mre 
65 A|SULPHUR ee es oo ee ae ee eenve ®eee Free, 
66 |CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES, all sorts, not 
otherwise specificd— 
Alkali, Indian (saji- eae a aie se cwt. 3 8 15 per cent, 
Alum (lump). ; oe ve - : 60 ° 115 ,, , 
Ammonium chloride — 
Muriate of Ammonia, crystalline .. os - 20 0 EO a5- 3 
Salammoniac, eublimed : es a 23 0 | 
Other sorta, including compresscd _ ie - 25 0 1G: ge - ay 
Arsenic (China mansil) - a we ‘5 85 0 16. 3k 5, 
othersorts .. di a = ne Advalorem {15 ,, 4, 
Bleaching Powder os ae ae ie cwt, 11 0 15 5, os 
(‘alelum chloride te : até ‘ee re o 0 : ee 
Carbide of Caiclum _... ae as is se 18 0 IS ws 
Carbonate of Ammonia = ee sg ‘3 34 0 a 
Epsom salts (in bulk) .. ‘ is : “ 4 9 LO “aor. 95 
Magnesium chloride... ss as oe - 4 0 Is yy 9 
Pe int crysta.3 ee o> os o> lb. 29 0 15 9 99 
Potassium bichromate . ee cwt, 30 0 15 sy 
Silicate of Soda (in liquid form) i 8 0 15 5, 
Soda ash including calcined natural soda and " 6 0 LD ss Ws 
manufactured sesqui-carbonates. 
Soda bicarbonate ve ee ee es | 8 8 15 v9 ” 
Soda bichromate : be : a ” 29 8 19 5, 5 
Soda, caustic, solid .. pie 3 sis sy 10 8 165 w oa 
a? pat ee ee es 93 lo 0 15 ?3 9? 
wdered ee ee ee e 15 8 15 sf 43 
Soda Crystal in bulk ie ee r 5 8 15 4, 
Sodium apr none - a ee a 8 0 ee 
Sulphate of Co sic. ie ” 17 0 1S yy 
Trona or natur soci uncalcined » 8 8 1S yy 5 
All other sorts of Chemical products und pre- ise Advalorem {15 ,, » 
parations not aaa specafied. 
Aloe-wood we eo oe eo cece > + 15 i» 19 
Asafoctida (hing) i. ee cwt. 100 0 15 yy 53 
coarse (hingra) ee eo oa a3 30 0 1b a7 a: 
Atary, Persian .. os oe ceva Ad valorem {15 mt] 9 
Banslochan (bamboo cam phor) wwe lb. 0 10 5 oo» 
Calumba root .. ‘ oe ewt. 22 15 sm 
Cemphor, refined, , other Er powder. Ib. oo ae 
mphor ins rom Ja oe ; eT 
Pp po | = Ch including ae 1] 12 15 ry) 93 
Hon kong.” = - owt. * : i oe $s 
China root (Ghotehta fough - = - ano + : : 
Cubebs ee je ee ee oe ee 99 Vr 1 99 93 
ee se ee 3 
salop Chins we . a 220 0 15 . - 
liquid (rose mellos orsalaras) » 16 y 9 


ieseefl = of drugs, medicines and coon 4d valorem 15 55 1» 
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Schedule Il.—(Import Tariff)—contsnued. 


| | 


No. Names of Articles. Per | Valation Duty. 





lll.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid. 


CONVEYANCES 


67 |COAL TUBS, tipping wagons and the like convey- ‘ Ad valorem |25 per cent 
ances designed for use on light rail trach, 1 
adapted to be worked by manual or animal 
labour and if made mainly of iron or stecl and 
com ponent parts thereof made of iron or steel 


LRAMOARS, motoromnibuses, motor loriies 
Motor vans, passenger Juits cirriiies, cirts, 
jinmkshas bathchairs, perambulitors trucks 
wheel barrows, bicveks tricvcls and all othur 
sorts of conveyances not otherwist specificd, 
and component parts and accessoritcs thercot, 
except such parts and accessories of the moto1 
vehicles above mentioned as arc also adapted 
tor use as parts or accesories of motor c14rB, 
motor cj} cles or Motor scooters (see No 68) 


G 
rT) lo ,, 93 


68 |MOTOR-cARS, motor-cycles, motor-scooters, and satin 
articles adapted for use as and acces: 
sories thereof. provided that such articles as 
are ordinarily aiso used for purposes other than 
as parts and accessories of motor vehicics 
mcluded in this item or mn No 67 shall be 
cue at the rate of duty specified for such 
article 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IVPLEMLNTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS 


69 |The following AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
namely, winnowers, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines, elevators, 
seed and corn crushers, chaff-cutters, root cut- 
ters, efsilage cutter, horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, harrows, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, potato dig- 
gers, latex spouts, spraying machines and rakcs, 
4180 agricultural tractors, also component parts 
of these implements, machines or tractors, 
provided that they can be readily fitted into 
their pro per places in the 1mplements, machines 
or tractors for which they are imported, and 
that they cannot ordinarily be used for 
purposes uneon nected with agriculture. 


70 |ARTIOLES PLATED WITH GOLD AND SILVER ee 


» d0 


eeee @ee8e kre, 


coos Ad valorem |30 per cent 
71 |CLOOKS AND WATOHES, and parts thereof.. oe 
72 |OUTLERY, excluding plated cutlery (see No 70.).. 


73 |The following DalkY APPLIAKOES, namely, cream 

calle Sacating’ wal police cpoarstad, shares 

ae a us, rns, 

butter dryers and butter workers , also com 

nent parts of these appliances provided that 

can be readily fitted into their rT places 

in the appliances for which they are imported 

and that they cannot ord y be used for 
other than purposes. 


eeee 9 30 Fi} + 


seed ry 15 ” Pd 


ees eoees Free. 
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Sthedule I1.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


No, Names of Articles. 


Itl.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd, 


UTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS —contd, 


74 ELECTRICAL Cowrrnon GEAR AND TRANSMISSION 
GEAR, namely, switches, fuses and current- 
breaking devices of all sorts and deseriptions, 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten 
amperes and at a pressure not exceeding 250. alts 
and regulators for use with motors designed to 
consume Jess than 187 watts , bare or insulated 
copper wires and cables any one cote of which 
has asectional ares o, less than onc-eightieth part 
of a square inch and wires and cables of other 
metals of not more than equivalent conducti- 
vity ; and line insulators, including also cleats, 
connectors, leading-in tubes and the like, of 
types and sizessuch as are ordinafily used in 
connection with the transmission of power for 
pe ban industrial purposes, and the fitting: 

ereof, 


75 HARDWARE, IRONMONGERY AND TOOLS, ali sorts 
not otherwise specified. 


'O | ANSLRUBBSNLD, AFTABALUD, ANY AFrlANveD, iui- 
ported by a nger as part of his personal 
baggage and In actual use by him in the exer- 
cise of his profession or calling 

'? |MusiCAL INSTRUMENTS AND PARTS THEREOF... 


(2 |TELEGRAPHIO INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS, and 
parts thereof, imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company. 


79 |WATRE-LIFTS, SUGAR-MILIS, O1L-PRESSES, and 
parte thereof, when constructed so that they 
can be worked by manual or animal power. 


80 |All other sorts of IMPLEMENTS, INSTRUMENTS, 
APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES, and parts thereof, 
not otherwise specified, * 


DYES AND COLOUBS. 


8 [DySING AND TANNING SUBSTANCES, all sorts, and 
TAINTS AND COLOURS and painters’ materials, ail 
sorts— 


Alizarine dye, dry, not exceeding 40 per cent 
» over ee ri cent, but not 
exceeding 50 per cent 


»? a? 


” PP »» over 50 percent. but not 


exceeding 60 percent. 
oe ” ,», over 60 per cent. but not 
exceeding 70 per cent. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (C 
No. 06-1-Cus —25, dated the 28th February 1925, apparatus for 
either for tranamission or reception whether by telcgraphy or telephony, 

with the ordera for the time being governing the importatio 


accordance 
‘s lighle to duty at 2) per cent. ad palorem. 


Per Tarif? 


Valuation, 

Ad ralorem. 

ees Ad valorem 

ease |} 

Sabie Ad valorem 
Rg, &. 
Ib. 1 8 
‘ 1 12 
3 2 0 
me 24 


697 


! Duty, 


15 per cent. 


15 


Free, 


30 per cent. 
10 yy oa 


Free, 


15 per cent 


15 per cent, 
15 yo 
15 yoo 
DO: gg $5 


entral Revenue) Notification 
wireless telegraphs 
when imported m 
n of such apparatus, 


dcaigned 








83 


84 
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Schedule I1.—(Import Tariff)—continue . 


Names of Articles, 


Ill,—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—rconid, 


DYES AND COLOUBS—contd, 


Alizarine dye, dry, over 70 per cent, but not 
exceeding 80 per cent. 
over 80 per cent, 


is - moist, not exceeding 10 per cent. 


over 10 percent. and not 
exceeding 16 per cent. 

»» OVer 16 percent. and not 
exceeding 20 per cent. 

» exceeding 20 per cent 

Aniline Dye, moist . ae 

» dyes, black, of sulphur series .. ak 


pgo red.. és we aa 
Ali other aniline dyes, dry << ae ‘2 
Aniline Saits 0 8 ee ee 
Avar bark “a ie ie ae Bs 
Cochinea} aa ee we as 
Gallnuts (myrabolams) — <a we os 
Persian ee oe ie dia 
Gamboge - ss ws - 
Turmeric eae 
All other sorts of dyeing and tanning 
materials. 
lead, red, dry ae ae ee a¢ oe 
ry white, dry... ss ee ee ea 
Lithopone’ ; F F 
Turpentine or es we 


Vermillion, Canton .. <i es 


Zine, white, dry 

All other sorta of paints, colours “pigment 
ores and paintera’ materials not otherwise 
specified, including glue and putty. 


FURNITURE, CABINETWARE AND MANU- 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 


FUERITURE, CABINETWARE, and all other 
manufactures of wood not otherwise specified. 


GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE, lacqueredware, earthen- 
ware, China and porcelain ; ; all sorts, except 
glass bangles, beads and false pearls and aerated 
water bottles (Codd’s pattern) (see Nos, 84 
an 


AgRaTED Wartsk sorties, (Codd’s pattern). 
empty— 
Under 10 ozs... ee = na ae 
10 O28. aK ee ee <s ‘ 
Over 10 02%. .. i aa , 


Glass Beads and false pearls bei ee si 
GLASS BANGLES— 


Nimuchi and pasalal . 

muc ay a 
Bracelet Jadi and fancy all kinds ‘s es 
Rajawarakh, all kinds .. “3 a 


Tariff 








Per Valuation. | Duty. 
Rs. a. 
Ib, 2 8 15 per cent 
#2 3 0 15 37 oP 
35 0 6 15 of 9? 
oF 0 7 15 36 53 
‘ oi [15 
32 1 12 15 99 + 
a9 0 10 15 t +) 
93 1 0 15 93 a9 
thd 2 2 15 as a9 
eins Advalorem 115 , ,, 
cwt. 4 8 6 4. oy 
lb. 1 4 EG) ee. ag 
#eee Ad valorem 15 9% »? 
cwt. 35 0 15 ” " 
ib. 2 4 Ti: i ne 
cwt 25 0 Lit gio aes 
sf Advalorem | 15 ,, ,, 
cwt ae : TO a> = 
16 
. 0 15 
Imperial 5 0 4, 
gallon. 
box of 90 | 160 0 15 yy as 
bundles , 
cwt. o 0 re ey) 
‘hie Advalorem {$15 ,, ., 
eeee 29 15 rT) of 
sete 5) 15 ot 2) 
gross, 3a 0 15 ys 
; 92 0 
36 4) 1d 4; 
iF Y Ad valorem 30 op b] 
Ria, a. 
10) pairs 1 8 20 yh 
be 4 0 30 93 a8 
6 60 3 Pr 


” 
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Tariff 
TO. Names of Articles, Per Valuation. Duty, 


Ill.—Artieles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd 
GLASSWARE AND EARPHENW ARE—contd, Rs. a. De 
GLASS BANGLE8S—contd, 
Japan— 
Reshmi, plain or fancy, all colours— 


Hollow or Tube “s ao -- Dozen pairs 0 1 9 30 per tent 
Vakmel or Zigzag .. 3 i 920 3, , 
Allothers ..  .. 4. owe 010 30 4 wu 
Sonerikada( zolbala) .. es os ‘4 03 6 30, ;3 
European— 
Common, Including plain colour, painted or 
flowered, but excluding vakmel or zigzaz— 
Garnet and ruby, excluding pasalal 056 0 
All colours, excepting garnet and ruby, 030 
but including pasabacrang 
Gilt and tancy, all sizs, mecluding Kerra, 100 30 
Chandtera, Salmadar, ““k"’ flower and 
ore and including pressed and 
n 
Pasaful and machine polished, thin, includ- 07 0 30 
ing patli-flower and tanc} round mings, but 
excluding vakmel Or /jzzaz 
Common mirror bangles including chasma 0 9 0 
and Ranidarbar 
Pasalal oe a ® e 0 5 0 
Vakwel or 7igzag, plaju or fancy, all colours . 010 0 
Allotherkinds ., 0... «swe Ad valorem 
HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 
HIDES AND Skins not otherwise apecified, 15 


LEATHER AND LEATHER MANUFACTURES 
all sorts, not otherwise specified. 


MACHINERY. 


MACHINERY, namely, such of the following articles 
as ate not specified in any of the tollowimg num- 
bers, namely, Nos 67,68, 69,73, 74, 884, 89, 
108, 114, 127, 132, and 134— 

(1) pmmo movers, boilers, locomotive en- 
gints and tendcrs for the same 
portable cngines (including power 
driven road rollers, fire engines and 
tractors,) and other machines in 
Which tho ptime mover 1s not &- 
parable from the opcrative parts ; 

(2) machines and sets of machines to be 
worked by electric, steam, water 
fire or other power, not being man- 
ual or animal labour, or which before 
being brought into use require to be 
fixed with reference to other movin, 


party, 

(8) apparatus and appliances, not to he 
operated by manual or animal |. 
bour, which are designed for usé 
an industrial system as parts ndis- 

nsable for its operation and have 
been iven for that purpose some 
special shape or quality which would 
not be ossential for their use for any 
other nurpose ; eee eee 
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Tariff 
No, Name of Articles. Per Valuation. Duty, 


III —Articles wholly or mainly Re. a, 
manufactured—contd. 


MACHINER Y—contd. 

(4) contro] gear, self acting or otherwise 
and transmussion gear designed for 
use with any machinery above spe- 
cified including belting of all ma- 
terials and driving chains but not 
driving ropes ; 

(5) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper 

‘ wires and cables and other electrical 
wires and cables, insulated or not, 
and poles, troughs, conduits and 
insulators designed as parts of a 
transmission system, and the fittings 
thereof, 


Nolte —The term “industrial system” used in 
sub-clause (3) means an installation design- 
ed to he employed directly in the perform- 
ance of any pfocess or series of proceascs 
necesaars for the manufacture, production 
or extraction of any commodity. 


88 |COMPONENT PARTS OF MAOHINERY, as defined in Adtalorem 2} per cent 
No 87, namely, such parts only as are essenti4! 
for the working of the machine or apparatus and 
have been given for that purpose some spcrial 
shape or qualitv which would not be essential 

_ for their use for any other purpose, 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the machine to which they belong if 
they are essential to its operation and are i1m- 
ported with it in such quantitics as may appear 
to the Collector of Customs to be reasonable. 


S8A, H¥ALDs, heald cords, hcald knitting medles, 
1cads and shult es 


$y (MACHINERY and component parte thercof, mean 
ing machines or parts of machiner to be work«d 
by manual or animal labour, not othcrwise speci 
fied (see Nos 69, 73, 79 and &8A) and any ma- 
chines (except such as arc designed to be used 
exclusively in syndustmal pro cesses) which 
Tequire for their operation less than one 
quarter of one brake horse-power. 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL, 
90 IRON— 
ANGL#, channel and tc«, not fabricated— _—_, 
Crown and superior qualities .. ..° ton. 200 0 PH sit poe 
Other kinds ee es ee ae e¢ | Specific 20 0 0 
« 3 if galvanisedtinned or lead | 200 0 10 per ccnt, 


coated. , Z 
Angie, channel and tec, fabricated .. 2s Advaterem li wn 


Customs Tariff. 70% 
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No. Tariff 
Names of Articles. Per Valuation Duty. 
Ill —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd - 
. a 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL—contd ) 
TRON—+contd 
BAL AND Rop— 
Qualities superior to Grale A of the Bntish ton vv) 0 10 per cent 
Ln sinc ring, standard Assotiition 
Gride A of the British kn.inecring Stind ir! 
Association ind Crown quality and inter e 
Mediate qualities— 
Over $ inch in diwmcter or thichness 190 0 10° +45 4% 
¢ inch and under in diametcr or thicknvss j 220 0 10 ‘5 
Ms a 
Common Specific 33. 0 0 
if gilsaniscd tinned or cad coited sO 0 10 por cont 
All other sorts ; Advalorem } 10 , 
Pia ton 80 0 10 ; 
RICL BOW!s cwt 22 0 WwW, 
SPILGFLEISEHN ferroman,ancse = tcrio silicon 4dvalorem |} 10 , 
and other terro alloys 
J1 (Si LLOE— 
ALLOY STEEL all kinds 1d talorem | 10 yr cent, 
ANGIE and tee ut gilvinisc } tinned or Ie) 
coated— 
Not fabricated ton 180 0 1) 9 
If fabricated id valorem | 10 
ANGLE and tee al] other sorts imi bem 
channel zed troughplite, pilin. int other 
atructuralsc ctions — Rs a p 
Not fabricated ton sj afie | 30 0 0 
It fabricated fi donmm | 2o per ccot 
Barn AND RoD— 
Planmished or polishe 1 including bu,ht steel ton 240 0 10 45) ay 
sh viting 
Galvanised fo coatcd with other metals 180 (0 7. = , 
be 
Gomimon merchant intiaranirol les.ocd S] ccf fv 0 0 
forthe refntoroing of concrete wl sizes 
All sorts not otherwise specrid {d talorem | 10 per ccot, 
CRUCIBLE Shear bister and tub sfec] all hinds , im , , 
INGoTS blooms and billcts ; 10 ; 
RAILWAY TRACK WATFRIAL— Rs ap 
Rails 30]bs and over per yard and fishy latcs ton Specific 1¢ 0 0 
the refor 0 0 
Rails undor 30 Ibs peryird and fishphites . 23 40 
therefor 
. A@ valorem | 10 per ecnt, 
Bearing plates ; Rs : P 
Spiki 4 and tx bars . ton opecific | 40 
bleepers and fastenings therefor and lever Ad valorem | 10 per cent 
boxes or 
Switches crossings and the like material not ‘ ” ”» 9 
made of alloy stcel 10 
SLARS, 1} joch thick or ovor : . ” io 
STLEeL for springs and for cutting tools made by ‘ ” Oy » 
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No. Names of Articles, Per Venta: Duty, 
HL—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured~—conid. Ra. &. 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL—-conid. 
TRON OR STEEL—conia. 
STRUCTURES fabricated partially or wholly not “-% A@ calnem | 25 per cent 


otherwise spccified if made munls or wholly 
of steel bars scctions, plates or sheets for 
the construction of buildings, bridgis tanks 
wel’ curbs, trostles towers and simular si ruc 
tures or for parts theretor but not including 
builders’ hardware (see No 75) or articks 
specified 12 Nos 67 87, 88, or 1 36 
Tin platcs and tinned shects, including tin Rs a4 p 
tazgcers : ‘ ae ° ton Spc ific 60 O 0 
LIn plate raat ee ee : xs 4d valorem |} 1> por cont 
LRAMWAY TRACK MATERIAL— 
Rails fishplates tu bars switches, Crossin,s . Ps IO 45° 4 
ind the lhe materials of shayes and 1/45 
gpecially adapted to tramway trach, 
92)I1RON OR SIELL— 


ANCHORS AND CABLES ; 10 ) 
BOLTS and nuts including hook bolts and nutsto1 , TT) i 
roofug 


DISCS AND CIRCLIb— 
(a) Cut from plates orshets of the hind 
specified under Nos 147 and 148 1) 


the Statutory Scheduk — Rs oa | 
Galvanised aa oe ton Spcaiile 4 O 0 
Not Galvanised ste : “ 30 9 9 
(b) Others : ; 4c ralorem | 10 por cent 
LAPADED METAL , P ne : ; ’ a, 
HOOPS AND STRiPS— 
Having a Brine}! Hardnesa numiar of ido toll 215 U 10 
or over, or being coated with other metals 
Having a Dbrincli harducss number of ius ‘3 17 10 
than 143 and not buing coated with other 
metals. 
\ 
Nails RivETs AND WASHERS, all eal | 
Nails, wire or J rench ° uwt Spc ithe 00 
» rose deck, and flat hcadcud 1s 0 sO per ct 
; bullock and horse shot : " a 10 
Panel pins, 16 gauge and smaller 18 0 10 
Nails otherkinds, including galvanised tinned > VY 10 
or lead coated and tacks 
Rivets, boilermahers’ or structural, if * 12 0 1 5 
black s 
» Othersorts . es es - S. e 4d valurem |} 10 ,, 
Washers, black structural cwt 14 0 10 
» other yorts, including gulvamard Ad wnlorem |} 10 = =,, 
nickel plated, tinned or Jead coatid 
and dome shaped, spring or locking 
washers. 
| PIPES AND TUBLS, and fittings therefor, thot 
is to say, bends, boots, elbows tcca, sockets, 
flanges, plugs, valves, cocks and the like — 
If rivetted or otherwise built up of platcs | 5 26 ’ 
or sheets. 
All other kinds ee ee oe . eo | Ts 10 ) od 
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to. Names of Artioies. Pe | | yvarit | Duty. 








Il1.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—tontd. Rs a. 


METALS, [RON AND STEEL—conid, 
IRON OR STERI —conold 


PIATFS not under 4 inch thich including sheets 
4 inch thick or over— 


Roller fire Tox and special qualities not ton 300 0 10 per cent 
babricite t 
Chequnere) not tabmeited 120 0 10 , 
Gals unised plain not fabricated 280 0 10 ; 
Rs a p 
Ship tank bridge and common notfthricated Spoufic 30 «0 0 
Cuttm,s Ul kinds 2> 0 0 
Allhinds tubmeated . : ‘ 4d valorem | 20 per cent 
SureTs unter $ inch thik not frbricated— Ps a p 
Rlick whether eorrunated or flat ton Specific 30 0 0 
Gaalsamsee wh ther corrn, ited or flat 45 0 0 
Cuttings of the sbove kinds of sheets Ad ralorem | lo per cent, 
Tt annealed which have heuneitherc oli role} ton 200 0 10 ; 


amoothe i ( including plinishe 1) pickled or 
Clamedbyricloroth rmifenslor proccss 


mitor S{aut which ara s parat Iv assesse | 
to duty unt rNos 344 4 4 numdly — 


Other sorts on lading cuttin,s not otherwise Ad talorem| 10, ,, 
apecifie | 
Sil ersunl rgd inch thick f wbricated— 
Allsuts ‘ ae | : WS ge x 
Wink — 
Berbed andstrinicltencing , ‘ 10 
\ ttinz 15 
Rs 4 fp 
All other kinds {on Spe cific 60 0 0 
WIRK rope Alt ttorerr’ 10 per cent 
IRON OR STBEL desizn for the reinforcing ot in 
concrete not othe rwise sp cciflcd (see Nos | 
9) and 91) ; 
110V OR STLIL wl other hinds not otherwise | | Sa 
spec ifie! 
93 TRON AND SILER CANS OR DROUS— | 
Wh n imported contiinmg kerosene ant | 
Ge 
(uns tina | ot tours ullons capacits can 0 8 15 per cent 
Cans or drims not tinne! of two gallon 
cupmaty = 3 
C(t) with trvucet crps nor trum 1 8 Dy » 45 
(1) ordinary 06 jlo, , 
Drume ot four. Ulons eapicity— ; : 
(a) witht cups iru 2 3 ew 
(b) ordinary i 8 , 
IRON on SPEiT CANS OR DRUMS other sorts Advtioem {15 ,, 
METALS, OTHER 1HAN IRON AND STELL 
04 | CORRENT NICKEL, BRON7R, AND COPPER COINOf| = «++» asa Free. 
the Government of India 
5 | Gonp aXD SILVER BULLION ANDCOIN .. eens eens 9 


6 | Goxp pLATR, gold thread and wire and gold manu ree Ad ralorem {30 per cent, 
~ | faetures all sorts samy pais, death ee cates eae 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 
to, Names of Articles, Per rea Duty. 
Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. 
METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND Re, a. 
STE RL—~contd. 
97 {SILVER PLATE, SILVER THREAD and wire ard cave Advalorem | 30 per cent, 
SILVER MANUFACTURES, al{ sorts. 
98 |ALL SORTS OF METALS OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STKEL, and manufactures thereof, not other- 
wise apecified— 
Aluminium circles ae ee ee ee 0) 15 1 5 t P oP 
9) sheets plain ee es ee ee 9 0 14 15 a? m8 
Brass, patent or yellow metal, sheets and cwt 50 0 16 4, 
eathing, weighing 11b. or above per 
square foot, and braziers and plates. 
» patent or yellow metal (including gun “i 32 0 iS 
metal) ingots. 
re ry) rT ” old os ve ” 27 0 Bb, os 
»» sheets, flat or in rolls, and sheathing, ous Advalorem | 15 ,,  ,, 
weighing leas than 1 lb per square foot. 
” wire oe ee ee ee ae ee ees oe 15 a iB] 
? all other sorts ae ee ee oe ee od 16 53 cr 
Copper, bolt and bar, rolled ey oe ee ae oD 1b 4, 
‘s braziers, sheets, plates and sheathing. . cwt, 55 0 15 ny 45 
» Sheets, planished .. .. .. % Advalorm | 15 ,, 5, 
si najisand composition najis .. asee 9 1b oy oy 
93 old ee ee ae ee cwt. 86 0 15 ry) $? 
4 pigs, Fs tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks and 5 60 uv 15 ye on 
slabs 
rf China, white, copperware es lb. 3.0 15 os os 
s tolhors or air Plain, white, 10 or 11 tbe 2 0 15 454s 
QR, Caves 
. foil or pee plain, coloured, 10 to om 2 4 15 yy ow 
llin. X 4 fo Sino 
wire, including phosphor-bronze ee Ad valorem | 15 ,,  » 
re all other sorta, unmanufactured and une 2» 15 4, » 
manufactured, except current coin 
of the Government of Indja which 
is free. 
German silver ae os ee ee ee Pees 15 iad oe 
Lead, pig ee ee ss ae oe oe 25 ) 15 i} iT 
Lead, all sorta (except pig). se - as sist Ad valorem.1 15 ,,  » 
Quicksilver ae ae oe os oe Ib. 2 8 15 ? ? 
ae, block ee ee es ewt, 185 0 15 Et ] 7 
foil, ang) other sorts oc ee, |S ‘ewe Advalorma | 15 
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Schedule 11.—{Import Tariff)—continued. 





b 
No. Names of Articles. Per eee | Duty. 








{1l.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid, 
METALS, OTHER THAN IBON AND 
STEEL—contd. 
ALL SORTS OF METALS OTHER THAN IRON AND Rs, a. p. 
STEEL, aud manufactures thereof, not otherwize 
specified—contid. 


Zine or spelter, tiles. slabs or plates, hard or cwt. 25 0 O | 15 per cont. 
soft. 


” ” all other sorts Including boiler ee Advaloren| 15 ,, ,, 
tiles and shects. 


All other sorts of metals and manufactures paces 115 


thereof. “ 


PAPER, PASITEBOARD AN) STATIONERY 


OY | PAPER AND ARTICLES MADB OF PAPER AND PAPIER er 
MACHE, PASTEBOARD, MILLLBOARD, AND CARD- 
ROARD, all sorts, and STATIONERY, including 
drawing and copy books, labels, adverti- 
sing circulars, shect or card almanacs and 
calendars, Chiristmas, Kastcr, and other cards, 
including cards in booklet form, mcluding 
‘130 wastepaper and old newspaptra for packing 
except old new-papers in bales and bag’, 
but cxcluding trade catalogues and advertising 
circulars imported by packet, hook, or parcel 
post (see No 100) and postage stamps, whether 
used or unused face No. 1004) and also 
excluding the descriptions given below — 
Oid newspapersin bales and bags... oe cwt, 9 8 0 th 


Printing paper, white or coloured— 
All sorts containing kssthan 65 percent of lb. Specific 1 inne, 
mechanical woo! pulp, but erxclud'ng 
throme, marbie flint, poster upd stereo. 


New>printing paper, contamime not Icss than 
65 por cent. of mechanical woud pulp, 


lazed or ungjlazed— 
? ‘White or a ee es és ‘ ” 02 3 15 per cent. 
Coloured ee ea ee es a, 0 2 6 15 3 ” 
Other sorts, including chrome, marble, Hint, eee Ad valorem | 15 ,, 99 
puoter and sterco. 
Packing and wrapping paper — > x 
Nature Hroei, and machine-glazed pressings Ib. O02 6 [15 wy os 
and machine-glazed wrappings. ca 5 
; Manilla, macbine-glazed of unglazed, and » 0 13 yo» 
sulphite envelope. 03 0 |15 
Kraft and Imitation kraft... ‘se ee ” Pee ee a ary 
Other sorte, including tiasues .. ‘a . oes va 5 yo 
Writing paper, all sorts, including ruled or Ib. Speerfic 1 anna. 


rnnted forma and account and manuscript 
sand the binding thereof, 


Straw boards ts ea es ee = cwt. 7 8 O | 15 per ce t. 
100 | TRADH CATALOGUES AND ADVERTISING CIRCULARS} ---: mer Fre, 
imported by packet, book, or parcel post. 
BN Postage StamPs, whether used or unused ie ose seas Free, 
ee re 
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Customs Tartff. 


Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—contsnaed. 


Names of Articles. 


Hl.—Articles wholiy or mainly 
manufactured—conid. 
RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK 
RAILWAY MATERIALS FOR PERMANENT WAY 
AND ROLLING STOCE , NAMELY .— 

Sleepers, and fastcnings therefor ; bearing-plates, 
fish-bolts and nuts, chairs, interlocking apps- 
ratus, brake-gear, shunting skids, couplings 
and fprings, signals, turn-tables, weigh- 
bridges, carriages, wagons, traversers, rail 
removers, scooters, trollics, trucks, and 
Component parts thereof ; switches, crossings, ! 
and the like materia) made of alloy steel ; | 
also cranes and water tanks, when imported 
by, or under the orders of a railway company: | 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry “ rall- 
way” means a line of railway subject to thc . 
provisions of the Indian Rajlways Act, 1890, 
and includes a railway constructed in a State in 
India and also such tramways as the Governot- 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, specitically include therein. 

Provided also that nothing shall be deemed to be 
dutiable hereunder which is dutiable under 
No. 87 or No. 88, 


COMPONENT PARTS OF RAILWAY MATERIALS, as 
defined in No. 101, namely, such parts only as 
are essential for the working of railways and 
have been given for that purpose some special 
shape or quality which would not be essential 
for thei: use for any other purpose: 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 

softhe railway material to which they be- 
ong, ifthey are essentialto its operation and 
areimported with it in such quantities as may 
ben to the Collector of Customs to be rea- 
sonable, 


YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS, 
CoTrosé PIECE-GOODS , 


COTTON TWIST AND YABN, and COTTON SEWING 01 ' 
DARNING THREAD, 


SECOND-HARD.OR USED GUNNY BAGS OR CLOTH | 


made of jute. 
YARNS AND TEXTILE Fabrics, that is to say — 


Cotton thread other than sewing or darning | 


thread, and all other manufactured cotton 
goods not otherwise specified. 

Fiax, twist and yarn and manufactures of flax . 

and millinery,excluding articles 

mado of silk. 

flemp manufactures... es os ee 

Hoslery, excluding articles made of silk a 

Jute twist and yarn and jute manufactures, 
excluding second-hand or used gunny bags 
or cloth (see No. 105), 

Silk yarn, Hoilsand warps, andsilkthread 

W. yarn, knitting wool, and other manu 
factures of wool, including felt. 

AH other sorts of yarns and textile fabrics, not 
otherwise specified 


Per 





Tariff 
Valuation. Duty. 


Ad valorem 10 percent, 


Ad valore.t. 10° ,, 


Advalorem 11 por cent. 
oe 9 oF) 


Free. 


Advalorem 15 per cent. 


15 


Customs Tarif. 407 
Schedule 11.—-(Import Tariff}—continued. 


$$$ eee 





No. Names of Articles, Per Tariff 





eee ee 


Ill —Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. 


YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS—contd. rene 

106 | SILK Goons uged or required for medical purposes, 

A namely, silk Hvatures; elastic silk hosiery, el- 
how pieces, thigh pieces, Knee caps, legemes, 
soc hs, anklets, atochings, suspensory bandages ; 
silk abdominal belts, silkweb cathetcr tubes, 
and oiled silk, 


seks Ad nalorem 115 per cent. 


y’ SILK MIXTURES, that is to say, 

A (a) fabries composed in part of some other 
textile fhan silk and in which any portion 
elther of the warp or of the weit but not of 
both is silk ; 

(v) fabrics not being silk on which silk is super- 
imposed such as cmb oidered fabrics ; 

(c) articles made from such tabrics and not 
otherwise specified (see No, 106A). 


eet a4 29 ry] oo 
107 | StLK PIECE-GoopDs and other manufactures of silk, kage 30 
B ee ise specified (ee Nos. 106A and a ae ae 
Upon the following articles, duty will be charged, 

at the rate of Serial No. 107 4 or 107B, which- 
ever is applicable, on the basis ot the iollowing 
Valuations :— 
Silk picce-goods, (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) from Japan and China 
(including Hongkong)— 


apan— 

Pal, all kinds, including Habutai, Shivoji, 
Thama; Junken and Nankin, and inclad- 
ing striped, printed, woven so-called Qe, 
swivel weave-work or Ahakho embrot- 
derc (1), emboss d and pineapples, 

Satins, Tatletas, and Kohakus, all kinds, 
including striped, printed, woven so-called 
(i ¢., swivel wea\e-work or Khakho embroi- 
dered), and embossed. 

Twill, all kinds ‘6 ne ar ss 

Jarina (gold embroidered) .. ey 

Yugi and Boseki, allkinds .. sews 

Fancies, printed and woven so-called (v.¢., 
swivel weave-work or Khakho embroi- 
dered), including Georgettes, crepes, ninons 
and gauzes. 


3 

_ 

tS 
coco 
oooo 


Embroideries and embroidered piece-goads, aS 42 0 0 
excluding Burmese scarves. 
Shawls, dhuties, handkerchiefs, hosiery, as 40 0 O 
mufflers and scarves, excluding Burmese 
scarves 
Dupcttas and China silk patkas xh i 2 17 0 @ 
Burmese Scarves—(a) Paj or Habutai oi - 38 0 O 
(b}) Other kinds .. ie 40 0 0 
Cotton and silk mixed satins, embroidered.. ‘j 18 0 0 
Ootton and silk mixed satins, other kinds .. es 8 0 0 
Cotton and silk mixed hosiery on cs Me 28 0 0 . 
Cotton and silk mixed I'ugi and Boseki, all ss 10 0 0 
kinds. a 


Silk Fents e6 ea xe Ke ‘es - 12 


71 ae ae 





Per 


Tariff 
Valuation. 
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Ro. | Names of Articles. 


Duty. 





108 


109 


116 


Ml 


112 


118 
114 


415 
116 


417 


118 


Ill.— Articles wholly or mainly 


manufactured—conid, 
YARNS AND TEXTILE FARRICS—contd 
Silk piece-goods (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) from Japan and (‘hina 
(including Hongkong)—cenid, 
China (including Hongkong but excluding Can- 


tons)— 

Honans, all kinds, and patkas se 4 

Shantungs, and Tussores, all kinds, including 
patkas. 

Corded, all kinds, excepting white cords 

White cords, all kinds -_ 

Crepe gauze, and paj, all kinds i os 

Satins and fancies, all kinds, including loon- 
gies and stripes, Taffetas and Pagrs, all 


ds, 
Fugiand Boseki, allkinds ,. s es 
Cantons, all kinds ae oe ee ee 
Silk piece-goods, apparel and other manufac- 
tures of silk not otherwise specified. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ASROPLANES, acroplane parts, aeroplane engines, 
aeroplane engine parts and rubber tyres and 
tubes used exclusively for aeroplancs. 

Art, the following works of :—(1) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefitin a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put up in a 
poh lace, including the matcrials used, or to 

used in their construction, whether worked 
or not. 


Art, works of, excluding those spercificd in 
No. 109. 


Bangles— 
Callulola, plain, flat, with and without border.. 
y»  (ubber) rings exclading coils Be 
» — other sorts iis - ay - 
Booxs, printed, including covers for printed books, 
maps, c , and plans, proofs, music and 
manuscripts. 
BRUSHES AND BROOMS ee ee ee ee 
BUILDING AND ENGINEERING MATERIALS, {nclud- 
ing asphalt, bricks, cement other than Port. 
land cement, chalk and lime, clay, other than 
China clay (ace No. 116), pipes of earthenware, 
tiles, fire bricks not being component parts of 
any article Included in No. 87 or No. 101, and 
ali other sorts of building and engineering 
materials not otherwise specified including 
bitumen and otherinsulating materials. 
PORTLAND CEMENT .. 8 02 uu wets 
CaNDLus e@ ee #6 ee ee ae 
Caina CLAY ae as as be es 


CiNEMATOGRAPR FILMS ’-— 
Exposed standard positive films new or used .. 
Other films ee ee es ee se 
OORDAGE AND ROPR AND TWINE OF YRIBTABIE 
FIBRE excluding coir yarn. 
Coir Yarn 


ees ae . a er 


@aee 


eee 


dozen pairs 


@eee0¢ 


cwt. 


ton. 


foot. 


*e¢e68 


cwt. 


Rs. a, p 


st 
Coco wo 
eoooco>e 2°90 


19 0 0 
Ad valorem 


Ad relorem 


eansg@ 


Ad valorem 


114 
0 6 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


212 
Ad yalorim 
85 0 


Oo ¢ 


Ad valerem 


12 8 


23 perc nt, 


Free, 


15 per cent. 


15 per cent. 
5 Fd ve 


15 9 33 


15 of tad 


15 ae v 
bo» = 
15 1] " 


ae eel Samed 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff}—continued, 








No. Names of Articles. Pet svattution, | Duty. 
| é 


— 





Ill.—Articles wheily or mainly 













manufactured—contd. : 
3. a. 
MISCELLANEOUS—conld. 
118 | TmFworkKs specially prepared as danger or dis- er Adralorem | 15 per eont, 
A tress lights tor the use of ships. 
119 | Tm WORKS not otherwise speified (sea No.11 A).. ‘4a5 i 30 soy 
120 | FURNITURE, TACKLE AND APPAREL, not otherwise rer - TOs. ey 
described, for steam, suling, rowing and other 
vessels. 
121 | Ivory, manufactured.. oe ee i ss rer ie SO" wy. 66 
122 | JEWELLERY AND JEWELS .. we os we rer 1 30 4) oss 
123 | MATCHES— Re. a. 
(1) In boxes containing on the average not Gross of Lox ee 1 8 
more than 100 matches. es. 
(2) In boxes containing on the average more |For every 25 ee 0 6 
than 100 matches. matches or | 
fractionthere-, 
of in eacn 
box, per groas| 
of boxes. Rs.2 7. 
123 | Ondipre! splints such as4re ordinarily used for , wees 0 4 6 
A match making 
123 | Veneers such as are ordinarily used for making 7 nae 0 6 0 
B match boxes, including boxes and parts of 
boxes made of suchvencers. 
224 | MATS AND MATTING .. ee oe os oe wae Advalorem {15 per cent 
125 | OILOAKES.. or ee ive on is coer 9 1D ay 4s 
126 | OILOLOTH AND FLOOR CLOTH.. .. it “ie ica 5 TO: cig. 45 
127 | PACKING—ENGINE AND BOILER—all sorts, ex- i 1D sa. as 


cluding packing forming a component part of 
aby article included in Nos. 87, d8and 101. 


428 | PerrumeERY, not otherwise specifled— 


Gowla, husked and unhusked .. “2 e ewt. 50 0 15 per cent, 
Kapurkachri(zedoary) .. 5 ae ate or 25 0 16 gs ay 
Patch leaves (patchouli) .. os 6 = ’ “5 0 18.35 43 
Rose-flowers, dricd ee ee ee se 99 lo 0 15 99 9? 
All other sorts ee ee oe os ee eeoe Ad valorem 15 3) os 
129 | PrtoH, TAR AND DAMMER— 
Coal pitch es ee ee oes a6 ee ewt. 5 0 15 ) a9 
Coalte® 4: ae ae «we se <% Ad valorem {15 ,, 
Stokholm pitch ® es ee ee ee cwt. 18 0 15 on » 
Stockholmtar .. ee a $s ‘y is 16 0 1b 3 
Dammer Batu ee oe ee ee ee 93 7 8 15 as 99 
Other sorts ee oe ee en oe veee Ad valorem 15 rs ” 
enee *) 30 33 +? 


130 | PrRUMATIO RUBBRE TYEES and tubes for motor 
cars, motor Jorries, motorcycles, and motor- 


8. 
13) | POLsSHES AND COMPOSITIONS... .. es - 


-_ 


15 FB 3 


eeee $ 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff) —concluded, 


Tariff 
Names of Articles, Por Valuation. Duty. 


Htil.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs a. 
manufactured —conta. 


MISCELLAN EOUS— contd. 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPAING MATERIAL, namely, Adraiorem. 21 per cent, 
presses, typo,ink,alumfoium lithographic plates, 
brass ruics, composing sticks, chases, imposing 
tables, and lithographic stones, sterco-blocks, 
wood blocks, half-tone blocks,clectrotype blocks, 
roller moulds, roller frames and stocks, roller 
composition, standing screw and hot preascs, 
perforating machines, gold blocking presses, 
galley* presses, proof presses, arming presses, 
copper plate printing presses, rojling press<s, 
ing machines, ruling pen making machines, 
lead and rule cutters, type casting machines, 
type setting and casting machines, rule bend- 
ing machines, rule mitreing machines, broncing 
machines, leads, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and galleys, stereo-typing 
apparatus, metal forniturc, paper folding ma- 
chines, and paging machines, but excluding 
paper (see No. 99). 
Prints, ENGRAVINGS AND PICTURES, iacluding 30 
Pp phs and picture post cards. 
Racks forthe withering oftealeaf.. .. = .. 24 
RUBBER tyres and other manufactnres of rubbe lo 
not otherwise specified (see Nos 103 and 130). 
SBIPS AND OTHER VESSEIS for inland and harbour 10 
navigation, iucluding steamers, lannches, boats 
and barges, imported entireor in sections. 
Provided that articles Of machinery as dr fined 
in No. 87 or No. 88 shall, when separately 
imported, not be deemed to be ineluded here - 
under. 
SMOKERS’ REQUISITES, excluding tobacco (Nos. 
26 to 28) and matches (No. 123). 
AF os es as oe oe ee ee 
STARCH AND FARINA .. ee ee ae os 
STONE AND MARBLE, and articles made of stone 
and marble. 
TOILET REQUISITFS, not otherwise specified ie 
TOYS, games, playing cards and reqnisites for 
games and sports, excluding bird-shot. 
Bird-shot .. 6. es és eee Stay ewt. 35 9 


AIL OTHER ARTIOLES wholly or mainly manufac- Ad valorem 
tured, not otherwise specified. 


1V.—Miscellaneous and unclassified. 
ANIMALS, living, allsorte .. ie ae Free. 
COLD sc. Xe. .8%.. SE Go ae. ae Ad ealorem 15 per cent. 
FODDER, BRAN AND POLLARDS ee oe ea oP 
SPECIMENS illustrative of natural science, and Free. 
medals and antigu: coins. a 
UMARELL AS, Including parasols and sunshades, and Ad valorem 15 percent. 
fittings therefor, 
ALL OPHBR ARTICLES BOT OTHERWISE SPROIFIED, 15 » 
jnclading articles imported by post.* 


\ fication 
* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central -Revenucs Noti dj 
No. 100-Cus,—25, dated the 17th March 1925, insignia and badges af siticlal British an 
Foreign Orders are exempt from payment of import duty, 


Customs Tariff. rhe 


Schedule IIl.—(Export Tariff). 


Tariff 
No. Names of Articles. Per Valuation, Duty. 





Jute other than Bimlipatam Jute. 
Ks, a. D. Rs, a. 


1 {Raw Jore— ‘ 
(1) Cuttings .. es as oe re Sa oat iene 1 4 
gs, 
(2) All other descriptions se oe ra - aes 4 8 
2 |JUTE WANUFACTURES when not in actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other e 
goods— 
(1) Sacking(cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope and | Ton of 2,240 er 20 v 
twine), Ibs. 
(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of jutc a ee 32 0 
manufactures not otherwise specified.* 
RICE. 
g |Rick, husked or unhusked, including rice flour, {Indian maund Siete 0 3 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, whichjof 827 Ibs. 
are free, a voirdupois 
weight. 
TEA. 
r TRA [om | ee ee ae ee @ Oe e 100 Ibe, os@ee | 8 
RaW HIDES AND SKINS IF EXPORTED FROM 
BurMA— 
(1) Arsenicated and air dried hides— 
e (a) Cows (including calf skins) .. =e tb. 0 6 6 5 pat cent, 
(6) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) .. és - 0 3 6 O° 4s 
(2) Drv saltcd hides— 
(a) Cows = (including calf skins) .. —.. ” 05 0 5 oy 
(5) Buffaloes ( Do. do) .. ats ‘ 0 3 6 5 4% 
(3) Wet salted hides— 
(a) Cows {including calf skins) .. és 3 0 4 0 5 4, 
(d) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) ee ee 99 0 2 0 5 #3 
(4) Goat and Kid Skins .. ee a és picce. 1 ¢ 0 5 a 
(5) Sheep skins ee ee ee ee ee 93 0 10 0 v o) 
RAW HIDES AND SKINS IF EXPORTED FROM ANY 
PLACE IN BRITISH INDIA OTHER THAN BURMA :-— 
(1) raiment mete air ee hides— 
a ws (including calf skins)— 
( ( : Trained eo ee Ib. 0 1t 0 5 | h 
Satan ee ee 33 0 7 6 5 93 
h) Buffaloes (including calf s — 
” { . Framed ee ” 0 6 0 5 99 
Unframed .. ‘ 0 4 0 5 4 
(2) Dry SALTED Hinpks— 5 
(a) Cows (including calfskins) .. «- » 0 6 6 rr 
(b) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) 2 os ” 03 3 5 ow 
(3) WET SALTED HIDES— 
(a) Cows (including calfskins) .. ee ”» 040 : ”” 
(b) Buffaloes ( Do. do)... « 2 0 2 ‘ ; 
(4) Goat and Kid Skins .. ae eS piece. : ; =. 
99 


(5) Sheep Skins ee oe oe os ae »? 
(O90: = ACRE SEEING TES, STRSTR SAE OE ST 2 aE AS 

Under Government of India Notification No. 1428, dated 17th November 1923, Jate Rags 
sucn ag are used for paper-making are exempt from payment of export on ee that a 
pee ras is satisfied that they are useless for any purpose to which cloth or rope. 
ordinarily put, 
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Trade. 


Tndie ts pre coin ntly an asnicultusal coun 
try and that fact dominitcs the cours of its 
trade The great caport stapks arc the pro 
duce of the soil—wheit sccds cotton and jute 
lf we look back on the cours of Indian trade 


over & lonz period of vrais we shul note a] the 


ptriking devclopmint towirds stability. Tn the 
days that arc past the outtuin of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks fiom famuincs 
arising fiom the tillure ot the rams, when the 
export trade in thes staples dwindicd to small 
propoitions But the <piad of miigition has 
produced 3 gtcat change and thouzh no doubt 
In futuie heavy lowes may be incutred from 
the woakutss,of tht monsoons they atc Dever 
likely to be a> Catastrophic as iu such Veals Ss 
1896 97 and 1899 1900 Well over thuty pu 
cent of the cultwabl. area ot the Punjab ts 
under irrigation and huge new works are lu 
Progre-» to utilixc the waters of the Sutley and 
of the [Indus in Sind Whilst thes great 
works hat« been carried out or are m= prozres 

to »pill on the land the floods of th snowfed 
Tivers of the North othe: works of a ie4s impos 
ing character hive safesuarded the aud tiacta 
of the South <A chain of storage lakes arrcsts 
the rains of the Western Ghats and throuzh 
canals spriads them over the pardi d= linds 
of the Deccan Ein rivers of the South bb 

the Cauvery am bans harnes«d to pr serve 
thor flood waters for Madras All over India 
irmgation works lars and small out bem. 
restlessly pressed forward ind thaw cffict as 
to give a fut gredter stability to Indiwm agin 
culture 


The destination of thes surplus crops is 
another factot of unportanc = Lhe gicat cus 
tomer for Indian cotton i Japan ind to a 
lesser cxtent the Continent of Luray Con 
tmental Lurope 18 also 3a Jarge buyer of her 
oilsecds and other prodner and of her hider 
and shins Whilst the Unitid Wingdom 16 the 
giecat markit for tea and whear foreigu coun 
trxs are the backbone of the Indian export 
trade therefore India had a vital mteres¢ in 
the economic recovery Of Burope When the 
post war boom collapscd it hut India hard und 


(erat industrial countries of the world 


far a yeu or two the export trade recled ander 
the shock Lhe progcs of the Dawes Plan, 
wid the meiwuies taken unda the Pcague of 
Nitions to assist Austria ind Hungary back 
to judustiidl hoalth had a special bcarmy on 
prosperity of Indit they have been 
clonu nts of importancy m= inducing her ruvo- 
Vuly Of prosperity. 


But whilst Pudi is pre cmincatly an au 
Cultural country she rinks at the luferna 
tional Labour Offic at Geneve as one of the 
Het 
manuwhacturunzg mndustrus are few in oumber 
ind arc conccutiated in a few areas bu they 
ale Of great mnportiunee the largest 1 the 
cotton textiie industry which has its home in 
the town and Island of Pombty with import 
ot subsidiyy ¢ mtres at Alnnedabad Sho 
lipur and Nagpur Neat in importance 
the jute industry Raw jute ws 1 virtual mono 
poly of Bengal and the jute malls are concen 
trate dim and meat Calcutta Tbe metalin 
gical mdustry & ot more recent zrnwth = The 
principal contre as Jamshedpur the seat. of 
the works of the ‘Tita lion ind Steel Company 
Where subsidiary aindustrias have sprang up 
to utils the products of the blast furnaces 
aud mulls A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures om cxported The cottan 
testile industry has lost os cousiderable 1 ut 
of its «xport trade to fapin the Pu bast and 
bust Africa the mills find ther principal out# 
Eton Indie itedf and cven there they oat 
subject to severe Competition from Japan and 
Chunks othe aron und sted) adustry is for th 
most part 3 home industry though large quin 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to th 
Far hast) and in some ycars to the western 
porta of North and Sonth Amenca  Thercfor 
whilst India is still dn the mam an agricultural 
countiy thie quattcrs of her population draw 
ing then sustenance from the soil her mane 
facturing midastiicys ie ot large and growin 
impoirtanic, and than prosperity evry yeu 
affects in an anercasing degree the general 
plospority ot the prople 


I.—GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Progress towards stabilisstion was the keynote 
of the economic history of 1921 25 in Lurope 
and this necessarily increased the world demand 
for raw mateniis of which Indis is one of the 
most important sources of supply In con- 

uence the year was one of records in the 
I export trade. ood monsoon for 
the fourth year in sucosssion led to a large 
increase in exportable surplus of crops and 
the total figure of exports of merchandise rose 


from Rs 363 crores to the unprecedented ae 
of Ra 400 crores, The increase was largels } 
raw and manufactured jute and food-gii!n 
Imports of merchandise alao rose from i - 
crores to Ra 253 crores, largely owing to " 
creased importations of sugar and cotton Paes 
goods The following figurea show the “ re 
of Imports and exports of merchandise 0 
basis of declared values in 1918-14 — 


Trade. 913 


(In crores of Rupees ) 


SE Come pS 
—r, 




















1913 14 | 1920 21 | 1991 99 | 19992 9° | 1923 24 | 1924 25 
Imports... 183 142 1.4 - ye | 40 137 | 
Eaporta . 44 172 18. me 240) 250 
Tota] tradc mm imcrchandise excluding ay ae 
te-ex ports 427 ol4 06 wb2 uG0 387 











Imports —On the import pide cotton piece , tons to 696 000 tons and by 45 per cent in value 
goods increased by 337 million yards or 23 rer | from Rs 20 crores to Rs 29 crores Gunny 
cent in quantity to 1 82> million vards and by lags mcreased in number from 414 millions to 
Rs 12 crores or 22 per cent 1m value to Rs 69 | 42> millions and gunny cloth from 1349 milhon 
crores Grey goods rose by Rs 5 crores, white yards to 1456 million yards The value of 
goods by Rs 4} crores and coloured goods by 'the exports of -ute manufactures, mmcluding 
Rs 2% crores The total value of the import twist and varn, -ncreased from _Rs 42 crores 
trade in other articles (excluding cotton piece to neirly Rs 52 crores and the*total value of 
goods) increased by over Rs 6 Crores or nearly raw and manufxtured jutu rose from Rs 62 
4 percent from Rs 171 croresto Rs 177 crores crores to Rs 81 crores The value of gram, 
The importations of sugar, including confec pulse and flour exported imcreased by 28 per 
tionery increased ty 53 per cent in quantity cent from Rs 51 croresto Rs 65 crores Husked 
from 476,000 tons to 729 000 tons ind by 3v rice increased m quantity by 96000 tons to 
per cent in value from Rs 1 4 crores to Rs 21 2 3 mullion tons and in value by over Rs 2 
crores In iron and steel the quantity rose by crores to Rs 37 crores and shipments of wheat 


~ 22 DLN ANI damn ti alan namarA nen lh amnwnannn aaAwme, hn 


(TOTES ria, (Sos Glee y*  ae : : 
work showed a further decrease in the year quantity by 13 million lbs to 340 millon Ibs. 


peererener | 


on ariknte account also fell from Ra 11} crores Rs 7} crores Raw hides and skins showed a 
to Rs 6crores Imports of hardware incrcased small decrease in value from nearly Rs 7 crores 
yn value from Rs 4} crores to Rs 5 crores, and ‘to Rs 62 crores, while dressed hides and skins 
motor cats also improved from Ks 2 crores to improved from nearly Rs 6 to over Rs 7 crores, 


Rs 2} crores Imports of foreign coal showed Balance —The balance of trade in mer- 
a further decrease trom Ks 1} crores to Rs 12 chandise im favour of India exceeded the previous 
crores ihe value of imported provisions im- years record and amounted to Rs 155 crores 
proved by over a crore of rupees to nearly Rs 4 93 compared with Rs 1,40 crores in 1923 24 
crores Alizarine and aniline dyes incieased and Ry 7 crores, the pre war average This 
Ibs and the value showed a small increiwse of bulion Lhe net imports of private treasure in 
Rs 5 lakhs to Rs 2,56 lakhs Muneril oils rose the year under review established a record and 
by a crore of rupees to Rs 9 crores ILhere were amounted to Rs 94 crores ‘Lhe net umports of 
also increases in raw cotton from Rs 2} crores to gold reached the record figure of Rs 74 crores 
Rs 4} crores and in Ne or cures es at pet and those of silver amounted to Rs 20 crores 
c ; . 
mast fire sad ap tus decreased by Rs 23 Exchange —In spite of the very large im- 
lakhs to Rs 302 lakhs, and matches by Rs 57 Portations of bullion and considerable purchases 
lakhs to Rs 89 lakhs In liquors there wasa os brig aed ase ee Spa got 
a 
ae improvement of He 1¢ lakns 10 Ba year to ls 53d at the end of September and 
axnB. during the ge six Saget the ind gery 
—On the export side, the value of stable, with minor variations, 6 ne 

aan arched elena decreased "from Rs 98 | bourhood of le 6d The highest point reached 
crores to Rg 91 crores and the total value of was 1s 6d onthe 9th October 1924 and the 
raw and manufactured cotton fell from Rs 1103 vear closed at 1s 5,’¢, which was 1,4 lngher 
crores to Rs 103 crores Shipments of raw jute than the lowest rate 1s 4,?d on the 1st of April 


increased by 5 per cent in quantity from 660,000 1924 


Il.—_IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


—After the d- of cotton manufactures increased to Rs 82 crores 
Praag caput ihe and the slow recovery a3 compared with Rs 67 crores in 1923-24, Rs 70 
in 1922-28 and 1923 24 stocks in India were light crores mm 1922 23 and Rs 66 crores in the Be 
and there was a marked revivalin the demand for war year 1913-14 These values represen ed 
cotton manufactures The value of the imports 33 per cent in 1924 25 and about 80 per cent. 
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in tach I the two précbding véars of thé total 
of 12} crores and twist ard ydrn of Re 1} 


Hhring the past thrée years and the pre war 


I Import Trade. 








Bs ere ee Si oe 
import trade Pisce goods show6d an incthasé 
crores ‘The chief déscriptions of the imports 


year were — 






Thiports of ( otton manufattures 


<r eee ee es ee 


Twist aiid 3 4r 


1913 14 
(pre War 
vear ) 


Ps (likhis) | 1 (laths) 
41 9 6 








1922 33 1923 24 1924 95 








Rs (lakhs ) 
9 66 


Rs (hhh ) 
7 O4 











Pyete goods— 

(xfey (unbleached) 9 4> 44 23 Ub 28 49 
White (bleacticd) 149 at 1) 44 wt) 23 
(pjoured printed or dyed J” ¥b 1. bn 17 b9 20 O02 
Fents of all descriptions 4 18 i) 08 
Tora! PIFCF Goons 69 42 
Hower 10 Qi) D4 112 
Handkerchiefs tad shiv js KY 1b £3 3] 

Thread Ht) 7 “1 7 
Other sorts Ton | 7) a2 108 
GRAND Forar tt 30 iv) | O7 48 | &? 3% 


Cotton Twist and Yarn —Imports of cotten 
twist and varn which hia shown a consuderal lt 
decrease in the preceling yer incre el 
1924 2») by 11 milhon tbs or 2> yer cent im 
guantit, from 444 millicn tts to ncarhy ob mullio 
Ibs and by Rs 172 Iihhs or 22 yer cent in 
Vilue from Rs 794 to Rs 966 Inhhs Lie 
Increise W18 mun, duc to lar.er imports from 
Japin whieh rose from Rs 2&3) to Hs 459 
likhs while the vilue cf the mmports trem the 
United Kinzdom fell from Rs 461 to Rs 4 > 
Inkhs)=s The «oernge de laret value per I 
showed a small de reise from Ks 1126 1n 
1923 24 to Rs 1113 1m 19242 The follow 
ing table compres the imports of vira with the 
production of Varn iw Indian ndlls durin, the 
past two decides and the voar — 








Indian 
Imports mills 
arom produc 
thon 
]h1s Hye 


(1.000) (1-000) 
38,073 641,776 
41704 646,77 
34,0645 666 227 
44,682 662 12 


44.171 682,777 
42864 691 98% 


Annual av erage— 
hive years ending 1908 00 
ive years ending 1933 14 
(pre war) 
Five years ending 1918 19 
(war period) 
Vive years ending 1923 24 
Lew 1913 14 (pre war) 
1914 15 


a9 


»» 1915-16 40 427; 722,425 
» 1916 17 29,530, 681,107 
5», 1917-18 . 19 400! 660,576 
y» 1918-19 38,005 615,040 
y» 1919-20 15,097| 635,760 
» 1920-21 ; 47,383' 660,003 
Pr 1921-22 ) ee 57,120 693,572 
» 1922-28. 0, 59,274) 705,804 
w= 1923-24. .. «| 44,575) 617,329 
vw 2024-25. = =—_iw,~—55,807| 719,390 





Japan considerally Increased her supple 
fiom 20 milhon Ibs or 46 yer cent of the total 
quintity imported i the preceding year to 
$2 million lbs or 07 per cent of the imports in 
4923.25 She had only 2 yer cent of the trade 
in 191314 She his formerly competed moath 
with Indian mills in tht fower county of yarn 
Fut of recent yeurs she his tumei more gn 
more to the higher counts leaving the low count 
iride to Indiin malls and competing more with 
T uneashire in the finer yarns + trade in which 
the Indiin mix are aso tending te com ete 
Thore dhe amports from the United Kingdom 
fell from 23} million Ibs or 48 per cent ot the 
Import trade to 20% mithon tha or 37 per cert 
Switzerland mcreised ber supplies fiom 982 ion 
lbs to 1007 WU0 tbs China maludiug Houzhon 
from 208000 Ibs to 400000 Tbs and the 
Netherlinds from 383 600 Ibs ta 561 OCH) Is 
Ihe sum total of imports and production 81s 
77) milhon lbs as compared with 662 milli n 
Is jn 1923 7 

Cotton f .... goods - The following table 
compares the imports of the three importtt 
Cligses of plece goodsfin millions of 5 rds durin, 
exhofthe ~° - | 





ae ee — 





(rey White Coloure | 
— (un (bleached) | printet 
ble uhed) dyel 
Million Million Million 
Yeur yards yards yards ; 
1913 14 15342 793 3 3 | 
1054 15 1320.2 G04 2 4o4 4 
191) 16 1148 2 611 4 598 
1916 17 S47 580 8 4 ot ; 
1917 18 625 5 B02 3 ao 
1918 19 68S ¢ 286 6 227 
1919-20 533 3 322 0 2s 
1920 21 580 2 421 8 >t 
1921-22 635 6 806 2 ae ‘ 
1922-28 031 0 402 6 Ae 
1923-24 704 0 415 3 Ae ; 
1924-25 R45 fh 548 0 see us 
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+. 
theimports of arcy goodstrom the United crores [Che United States of America supplied 
hingdom increased by 21 pal cent in quantity 2% million yards as compared with one half mil- 
and 25 per cent in value from 600 million yirds lion vardsin 1923 24 In white (bleached) goods 
valued at Rs 19 crores to 727 wmillion yards 97 ;er cent of the tot il imports came from the 
valued at Rs 24 crores Japan increased hersinp United kingdom and her shipments rose from 


ments by 1, per cent im quantity and 12 ser 40> million yurds valued at Rs 14% crores to 
cent in value from 97 million yards valued at 


Re 3§ ciores to 110 million yards valued at Rs 4 crores 


5 3 million yards 


valued at over Rs 19 


Percentage shares in thé total quuntt 8 of I wee goods umported 





_——— | 191. 14 | 1920 1 | 1921 22 | 1922 28 | 1923 24 | 1924-26, 
Cnited kingdom 07 1 8» ¢ &7 6 91 2 88 8 88 5 
Japan o 1l 2 8 3 6 8 8 2 8 5 
United States o 9 pe) m) a 5 
Netharlands 8 ) {1 3 7 6 
Other countries 1> 13 9 ‘i ae | 19 
TOTAL 100 


Tents incretscl trom LO milli n vatde vlad 
at Rs 6) Likhs to nea 22 millicn vu ds v duced 
at Rs 08 lakhs of which 1> nulhon ¥ turds ¢ ame 
trom the Coted Kin. fom: and 6 mullion yards 
trom the United St ites 


Sewing Cotton — Lhe total ampcrts incier ad 
from 139 000 dhs valued at Wo 7) Ivkh to 
1 660 000 Ths value dat Rs 7 ' dakbs to which 
the United hincdcm contutute lL Ro 67 Jukbs 


Hosiery — [hic y ue of (1) c impcrts ct hosicry 
rose from Rs 94 to Rs Pi2 dikhs Jay in in 
crowed her supplics fiom Rs 7) to Rs b>)? 
lakhs but her shuc in the total ampoits wis 
reduced from 80 tu 77 yor cent H n,kon, 
and Guminy uso inviewed their suzy] lies 


Haberdashery and Milhnery —Jhe totu 
imports incr uscd irom Rs 99 to hs 115! Tbh 
Germimy supphed Rs oo} Iikhy is comp irel 
with Re 27 lakhs in 19.324 Jum and 
Switzerland also merciscd thar supple trom 

BUD SU EP ERAID UTP ULEAD USD Gke sen 
lakhs = the ymports trom the United 
Utrom Rs 32! to Rs 29 lubhs 


wev» aw and Manufactured — K iw wow! 
Tose by 70 per cont m quantity from 48 9 QUO 
bb {9 6 218000 Ibs und dy nearly 9> yer cnt 
in valuc trom Rs 40 to noulv Rs 7) Tibbs 
Austraha including Newacalind mere than 
doubled her supphics trom 1 7 te > do luthon 
Ibs the Cnited Kinedem ud Persie also 
comideribhy incrowe btbar shipments Woollen 
piece goods azun showed a noticeable mere ise 
the totu imports using by 57 jor conf im 
quantity and by 47 yer cent In \ luc irom 7 
million yirds valucd at hy 1,78 likhs 


Silk—Raw and Manufactured —K iw sith 
increased by nearly 4 per cent im quantity from 
1,366 000 Iba to 1411000 Ibs but the vy uue 
was Ks 1,19 lakhs, about the same as i the 
preceding year 


There was a poticcable mcrease in the imports 
of artifici il silk y arn from 406 000 Ibs valued it 
Rs 19} lakhs to 1,171,000 Ibs valued at Ry 42 
lakhs The United Kingdom and Italy con 
siderably increased their supphes from 247 000 
Ibs and 77,000 lbs to 703 000 Ibs and 303,000 
ibs, reapectively, ‘he yardage of pice goods 


ct cottun und artiicnil silk imported almost 
doul It 1tiom 8 599 000 v ards to {7 040,000 yatda 
ind the vuuc rose from Rs 104 to Rs 176 
Jukhs Lhe United kin,dom supphed 8 mullon 
yuds or 48 per «cnt ot the total quantity im- 
ported tay vo nullion yards or 29 per cent and 
Switzerbind 2 mullion vuds or 12 per cent as 
comy ited with 4 mulhon yards 2' million yards 

ad nearly one millon yards respoctively, in 
ithe pre eling = veu Geimiumy Belgium, 
C7 hostoy thik und Austria also mcreased their 
| sup] lies 


,. Sugar which in the pre eding two years 
lad tiullcu} uch to fourth plice in India 4 import 
trade rainkel ccond in order of importance 12 
the veir under review coming next to cotton 
minutictures Lhe totul value ot all kinds of 
su ir mcluding molasses ind coutectionery 
murcase1 }y 3. Ter cent fiom Rs 15} crores to 
[Rs 21 crolcs lhe imports of sugar, refined 
ind wnrefne | cxcludin,, moliyses and confec- 

| from 411 100 tons to 671 000 tous while the valuc 
wse by 38yercent trom Rs 1478 to Rs 20 37 

Jthhs the smuailer inciewe im value bemz duc 

to lowar prices = Lhe imports of Mauzitrus sugar 

were the lar est on rec nd sincethe pre wal vear 

1913 14 wd Jive sugu also showed a consider 
ule inieiwe = Faivy xcounted tor 72 per cent 

ut the tot ul quantity importcd a compared with 

90 per cent mm the j receding voir ind Mauritius 

raunsed lie shire to 20 jer cont from less than 

one halt por cent mm 192) 24 Lhe quantity um- 
porte Lirom Jiva (includ consigoments from 
the ptiuts Settlements which we forwarding 
1,¢nts tor Java sugar) increxsed by 30 per cent 

from 71 200 tong in 1920 24 to 483,100 tons 1 

the your undu review 


Metals —Jhe xmports of metals and manu- 
tutures thercof mcreased by lo per cent in 
quantity from 808,000 tons to 940, tons and 
by 8 per ceat in vulue from Rs 24 to Rs 26 
croies Iron and steel represented Ra 19 crores 
of tlus total as compared with Rs 18 crores in 
1923 24 and occupied the third place in order 
vt importanie among imports, as in the two 
preceding years If wo icludo under this, 
heading machinery and mill work, railway plant 
and rolling stock, cutlery, hardware, implements 
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and instruments and vehules (excluding car 


riages and carts) the total value would aggregate | fons valued at Rs 12,9 
Rs 59 crores It is interesting to compare this 
figure with the value of all yarns and textile 


_abrics imported which amounted to Rs 93} 
crores In the preceling year the metils head 
accounted for Rs 67 crores and the textiles head 
R 78 crores 

In order to provide for the fostering 
and development of the steel industry in 
British India, the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act which came into force on I1dth June 
1924 imposed protective duties on certain class@s 


of iron and steel Lhe rites of duty mmposel 
oS SN 4 esenlien the nina, Of Imported 


bounties The duty on the principauy useu or. 
sections stands iow at Rs 30 per ton as com 
pared with 10 per cent adetvorem in 1923 24 
And the duty on tabricated miteral was also 
aised from 10 to 20 per cent ad talorem 


Manufactured won and = steel impor'cl 
(excluding pig and old tran or steel) increwel 


Import Trade, 





In 1922 23 
Other Metals —Imports of meéals, other 
than iron and steel, increased were valued at 
Rs 737 lakhs as compared with Ra 6,40 lakhs 
mm 1923 24 Aluminium increased from 84,100 
cwts valued at Rs 986 lakhs to 00 600 cwt» 
valued at Rs 98 lakhs Brass increased by 
33 per cent in quantity and 26 per cent in 
value from 41100 cwts valued at Rs 2,02 
lakhs to 602 000 cwts valued at Rs 3,17 lakhs 
lhe imports of copper increase1 in quantity 
from 12 800 tons to 13 600 tons, but decreased 
In value from Rs 163 to Rs 160 lakhs Un- 
wrought copper whi h consists mainiv of tiles, 
thes, bricks and slabs, decreased 
3i to Rs 22 lakhs Lead fell from 


valued at Rs 4 22000 y 1923 244 and 12779 


vts Valued ib KS 87 lakns 
fine or st eltcr fell from 5,600 tons valued at 
ei ees to 5,300 tons vilucd at Rs 26) 
8 
Machinery and Mill work —In the three 
preceding yCars Mu hincry ind mill work ranked 
second in order of importance in India’s import 


by 16 per cent in quantity from 746 000 tons trate being se oni only to cotton m wufretu 

to 864 (100 tons and by 6 per cont in value from | Inthe veir under review therc wag 4 ¢ Teearable 
Rs 17 86 to hs 1888 lakhs Galvanised sheets till iu the importations ini this head foll buck 
ucounted tor nearly one third of the totaly duc | toe fourth place, cotton manuficturea, sugar 
of the imports of all 1ron and steel in| rose from | and iron ind steel occupying respectively the 
lov 000 tons valued at Rs o 17 Jakhs to 209 000) first se ont and third places The total mm 

tons valued at R» 603 [kts Imports were ports of machinery of all kinds inclu jing belting 
a5 Usual a Most entirel\ from the Unite! hin. for mi hinery and | rinting presses during tle 
dom which supphed 2000)0 tons valued wt year 1924 2) decreased to Rs 16 crores as Com 

Rs a 91 lakhs as compare! with 199010 tons pared with Rs 20 crores in 1923 24 and Kg 2f 
valued at Rs 490 lakh- im the prelim, yew crores in 1922 23 (Cotton mill machinery alone 
Ihe United States reducei her share in th {acountel for a decreive of Rs 292 lakh» 
trade trom Rs ls lakhs to R» 74 Inkhs In tin’ newrly three qrartere of the tutal fall in the tra it 

plates there was a decrease Irom 44000 tons, [his wa owing to the depression in the cott n 


valued at Ns 179 Ivkhs to 36 000 tons value l 
at Re 144 Jakhs a decrease attributable to the 
increased production in this countrs of the Jin 
plate Company Lhe United hin,dom reduce! 


her supphes from 37 000 tons to 26000 tons machinery 


mul industry in the Bombay Presidency Jut 

mul machinery wW4o showed a further fall owin. 
mainly to lick of new extensions whilo as a 
result of the prosperity ot the industry tes 
Tovorded a further considerabic 


while the imports from the United State» im reas : increase 


el from 6 600 tons to 1U 500 tons ‘Sheets and 
plates not galvanised or tinned rose from 
108,000 tons valued at Rs 1 81 lakhs to 118 000 
tens valued at Rs 191 lakhs Belgium anl 
Germany increased thew supplies from 23 ))U 
tons valued at Ks 30 likhs and 16000 tons 
valued at Rs 26 lakhs respertively to 38 000 
tons valued at Rs 68 lakhs and 24000 tons 
valued at Bs 36 lakhs while British supplies 
fell from 68 000 tons valued at Rs 112 lakhs 
to 53,000 tons valued at Rs 91 lakhs Lhe im 
ports of steel bars other than cist steal increased 
from 166,000 tons valued at Rs 2 3¥ lakhs to 
183,000 tons valued at Bs 2 32jakhs Imports 
from Belgium rose from 110 000 tons valued at 
nearly Ks 155 lakhs to 127,000 tons value! at 
Rs 150) lakhs, while German and britwh 
supplies were reduced from Rs 37} and Ks 26} 
lakhs, respectively to Rs 2)} and Rs 24 Iskhs 
Imports from Luxemberg further increiset to 
Re 14} lakhs Iron bara and channels again 
showed a fali from Bs 23 to He 16 lakhs, 

supplies falling from Ra 13 to Rs 7 


1% 
Importe of pig iron fell to 3,425 tons valued 
at Rs. 464,000 as compared with 3,786 tons 


Railway Plant and Rolling stock —Jh 
Value of the imports of railway plant and rollin 
stork on private and Geovernment account 
com! ined decreed to Ry 737 Inkhs (Rs 6 0s 
liukhs private and Rs 129 Whkhs Gosyernment) 
In 1924 2> a8 compared with Rs 1400 Jaki 
(Ks 1172 lakhs private and Rs 2 28 lahis 
Government) in 192324 Lhe average vill 
of the imp ort during the pre war quinqueanium 
wits Rs 8 91 lukhs 

Motor Vehicles —Sinie 1921 22 the imp rt 
of motor vehicles have steadily increase i uni 
the numt er of cars importe { in the year wmount 
ed to 9 340 a5 compared with 7 984 In 1923 21 
4,3241n1922 23an128051n 1921 22  Althous! 
the quintitvtive imcrease was 17 per cent t! 
incresse in ¥ slue was only 7 per cent, Its 2.) 
lakhs in 1924 25 a4 compared with Ra 2 
lakhs in 192324 0° Lhis wia due t> low pri 
allround Of the total imports 42 per « ut 
came from Canada 33 per (cnt frum the Unit ! 
States, and 18 per cent from the Unite! kin 
‘om, a8 compared with 11,36 and 13 por vel! 
respectively, in the preceding year Lhe Unit J 
Kingdom has steadily improved her positiuw 
during the part three year, 
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Hardware.—This&s a comprehensive heading and includcs among others the following heads :— 























—— 1922 23 1923-24 1924-25 
Res, (lakhs.) Rs. (lakhs.) Res. (lakhs. 
Agricultural Implements ; ; P 23 21 19 
Aa Implements and tool<cxcept machine tools) 79 68 65 
ders’ hardware .. ; es 3d 24 31 
Domestic hardware .. a : 9 ") 10 
Enamelied ironware . : 24 31 30 
eer lamps . ; o7 60 84 
etal lamps, parts . és 12 9 8 
btoves iy ‘ 6 7 9 
Safes, etc. ., ; 3 4 4 
Gas mantles ., : 6 5 6 
Other sorts .. F 2,61 2,04 2,38 
Mineral Oils.— The imports of mincral oils from Rs 2,71 to Rs 3,03 lakhs There were 


into India from foleign countrics again increas d, | noticeable increases mm the imports of printing 
the total quantity import d ring by 18 mulhon' paper, packing paper and old newspapers in 
gallons from 169 to 187 million gallons, Imports balesand bags Ihe quantity of writing paper 
of lubricating and batching oils increased from imported was almost the same as in the preced- 
16 million gallons valued at Rs. 174 lakhs ining year Imports of strawboards decreased. 


1923-24 to 21 million gallons valued at Rs, | ‘The feature of the year was the increase in 


2,17 lakbs. 


Chemicals —The total value of all chem als | 


imported improved from Rs 205 to Rs 2,09 
lakhs. Soda compounds accounted for Rs 1,00 
lakhs or 48 per ceut. of the total as compre l 


importations from Germany. 

Liquors —Ihe total imports of liquora 
mcreased in quantity by 12 per cent. from 
4,738,000 gallons to 5,321,000 gallons and im 
value by 4 per cent from Rs. 3,14} to 


R~ 43,28 lakhs Ale, beer and porter, brandy, 
zin spirit in drugs, perfumed spirits and wines 
Iniredased both m quantity and valye, while 
whishy and rum increased in quantity but 
Cecieased im value Liqueurs and denatured 


With Rs 954 lakhs in the preceding yeir = Jhe 
bulk of the soda compounds come trom the 
United Kingdom 

Drugs and Medicines —Iho total imports 
of drugs and medicines were valued at Rs 1,81 
lakhs, about the same as in the preceding year = spuit fell both in quantity and value. 

Provisions —1his comprehensive head covers | Salt-—Lbe reduction in the duty on salt 
a variety of items of which the principal are to its previous level of Rs 14 per maund from 
in order of importance, canued and bottlei the 1st of March 1924 resulted in a large increase 
provisions, farinaceous aod patent foods, con- im the impoitations of foreign salt. And the 
densed milk, biscuits and cakes, bacon and hams, , quantity actually passing to consumption in 
cheese, jams and jellies, pickles and sauces, bengal 4a3 higher than in any previous year on 
cowa and chocolate, singlass, butter, ghi, [ird record Total imports mncrea.ed by 30 per cent. 
and vinegar ‘The total value of impoited pro- both in quantity and value from 475,000 tons 
visions increased by 40 per cent. from RK» 280 valued at Rs 1,10 labhs to 616,000 tons valued 
to Rs. 3,92 lakhs j at R» 1,43 lakhs Bengal 1s always the largest 

Paper and Pasteboard —Lhe revival of ' importer of toreign salt and in the year she took 
tiade in paper and pastebonurd recorded in the 527,000 tons or 86 fer cent of the total quantity 
two preceding years continued and imports imported and Burma 88,000 tons or 14 per cent. 
increased by 22 per cent in quantity trom 69,900 as compared with 419,000 tons and 55,300 
tons to 84,900 tons and by 12 per cent 1m value tons respectis ely in tl e preceding year. 


Other Articles.—t other unports, the following are those to which special attention is drawn :‘— 











1913 L4 
mace (pre ual 1020 21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23.] 1923-24,| 1924-25. 
ycar ) 
a er me en oa 
Ro. Iv. | Re. Rs. Rs. Ra? 
(lakhs )} (lakhs ) bet ) oe vee) ce! 
Instruments, apparatus, etc. .. : 02 5,81 5,15 slo 0; ‘ 
Dyeing and ani substauces .. | Il Jb,¢4 3,21 2,78 2,04 2,91 
Fh seeag in ie eg a - 1,73 1,91 wei aay ee 44 
{i . ae 1,9u 3,38 sage p ’ 5 ) 
rial sini eee ee ee 75 | 296 | 1,65 | 226 | 226 | 1,98 
Precious stones and pearls, uusct “ he - sc ac ee i 
Coal and coke o¢ ae oe @ 11 30 5,85 > bY ? 
tches : a 90 1,67 2,04 1,62 1,46 89 
Cement © ©. 2. off iit) 66 | 1,80 | 4,80 7 208 | vf 69 
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Export Trade. 


Iti ~ EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISF. 


Cotten —The Indian cotton crop in 1924 23 
was estimated at 6,072 000 bales (400 Ibs) as 
compared with 5,161 000 bales in 1923 24 and 
5,073,000 bales in 1922 23 = he estimated are. 
of the crop increased by 12 pe: cent to 26, 60 QUO 
acres. 


The quantity exported showed a decreise of 
12 per cent from o 764,000 biles tu 3 326 000 
bales and the value fell by 7 per cent trom Rs 98 
to Rs 91 crores Ihe viulue representcd 24 
per cent of the grand total value of al) Indiin 
Merchandise exported during the yer, i» 
compared with 28 per cent in 1923 24 ind 24 
per cent im 192223 Japim increased her 
purchases frome] 722 000 bales, 46 per cent 
of the total quantit. exported valuel at 
Ks 42 62 lakhs to 1671 OVO bales 5U yor cent 
of the total quantity cxported, vilucd at 
Re 45,88 lakhs 


Cotton Yarn —Despite in incic sein imparts 
and a decreise in exports the production cf 
Varn in Indiin malls aincreastd to 71) milhon 
ibs as compared with 617 million Hs in ie 24 
706 million Ibs im 1922 23 aud 650 million Ths 
in 1913 14 


Exports establshed a new low recerd 
decreasing in the yeu to 30) million Hs 
as compared with sa4 imallion T~ an 12) 24 
and a pre war avelaz of Wo malion tis phe 
value of the cvports however showed a sane 
increase of Rs dikes to Ks Todakis iecom 
pared with Ry 366 Iikhs im 192, 21 


Cotton Piece goods i). production 03 
cotton prece good~ an Indiin malls mcreased by 
ee il cent Ekxports of Indiin made piece 
goods also amproved hy 10 per cent) }ut unl 
a small portion of the total quantity produce 1 
is exported, 9 2 per ceut of the total produc 


a Saye _— = eee -_ 


tion in 1924 25 ond 9°7 per cent in the preceding 
vear, 


fhe exports of cotton piece goods incre is- 
ed in quantity bv 17 milhon yards to 182 
million <urds and in valuc by Rs 23 lakhs to 
Rs 656 likhs = direv and bleawhed mece-goods 
imcreast ] by 10 million yards to $5 million yards, 
is compucl with 3. million + ids in the preced- 
inz veur and 44 million svards m the pre war 
vou Colcured goods rose by 6 mullion yards 
to lob milhon vards Ihe exports of coloured 
piece -oads hive treblad since 1913 14 Meso 
potimis and Pema the two largest purchasers 
ot Indiin picceeyoods increased their demands 
ind took $9 and 2o mijlion yards respectiy ae 
is Compurct with 41 and 27) million yards in 
the preceting voir Shipments to the Straits 
settlomcnts de reused trum 23 to 21 muflon 
vards white Coston took 16 mithon yards, 
dimost the same quantity asain 192321 The 
caports te fast) Aflican ports mereascd from 
2tomahon vards to 20 mifon yards Addn and 
Arilia took Jess than in the preceding veur 
whe cvports to the bali Islands maeuct 
bombay wousud had the bulk oft the (rade und 
vecounte l for nearly 79 per cant ob the total 
c\ports while Madris hed ubout 2b par cent: ot 
the trade as ccmparcd with 76 and 20 pcr cent 
rm prctavels an 1925 21 


Jute and Jute Manufactures = [le total 
waht of pew vd manntactured jute shippe t 
mimesed by 7 per atnt oan quantity from 
1407 000 toms fa 2 Ok YOO toms winks owing > 
bindcr qree the value of the exports showel 
Were ascob yar cent: from Re 62 to Ky al 
agancs Kaw gute accounted tor ob pur cent 
tothe totak value und pute mut eetures tit 
Of yer cent is compaed with 2 and 68 pct 
cant ore pectivady an [p23 240 Thc followin, 
sttament shows the quentities exported dunn, 
L4lo li and the pist Gites seats - 


_ 


ree W¥so ld Woe Lo 1d.» ad 128 2u 
Jute (in thousand tons) .. ‘ 105 b7d ‘ud G0 
Bags (in millions) . as oe oe vb) odd dik 4) 
Cloth (in million yard») oe oe 1,061 ay 1,u19 1 16 
Foodgrains and Flour —Jhe exporty of ctoms in 192, 24 uid a prewar average 


brain, pulse and flour in 1924 2) showed an 
incrtase of 24 per cent In quantity und 28 per 
cent. in value a4 compartd with the priceding 
year, but the quantity was stsll 3 por cent below 
the average annua! shipments, in the pre-war 
quinguennium ‘Ihe total euxports smounted 
to 4,260,000 tons valued at Rs 65 crures, as 
compared with 3,129,000 tons, valued at Re, 51 


4 411,000 fons, valued at Rs 46 crores Tle 
important incicases, as compared with 1923 -! 
were in wheat (4 474,000 tons or 74 per cout f 
cleaned rhe ( {| 96,000 tons or 4 per cent ) a 
barley (-+ 280,000 tons or 166 per cent ) 

Wheat Flour —Liports of wheat font 
increaxed tu 78,000 tons valued at Is 1,60 lab! 
trom 57,000 tons valued at Ba, 1,14 lable, 


Export Trade. 


1923-24 Eaypt took 28,800 tons ar compared 
with 12,000 tons in the preceding year, while 
Arabia reduced her purchases from 1] 000 tons 
to 10,000 tone Aden took 7 200 tons almost 
the samé quantity as m 1923 2% while Ccvion 
reduced het pur hises from 7 (4) tons to 5 700 
tons 


Other Foodgrains —The quintit, of other 
foodgriins exported inere sel from 127 00) tons 
to 770 OOU tons main y owing to hircer shipments 
of barley 


Tea —Tei producer expemencel in excep 
tionally «prosperous vei ound prices were 
mimtaimel at a luzgh te el durm. the 
pue of the yerr  Gool quality ant fine teas 
Mold revdily wt full pure, ther uchout — the 
7e on 


Jhe total exports of fev durine 1924 25 
amounted to J10 milhon lis viluelat ho! 
(roves oak Compite! with %%, mila dl! 
valued it Re ol) crores an the pre elin, ye r 
Qt this total 879 O00 Ib. were -recn tet som 
piel with 25) 000 Hos an 192 24 the re t 
Femi Dluhk ter dhe tetul quantity 1 tea 
clapped roxe Py lesa than ene halt por cont 
winle the value Showed anoincrease of ver > 
percent The Crate Cian. tom toch 298 mutton 


Ibs of Pach tersvalued at Rs 2), bore oa om 
pirel with 96 muahion Ws saluedl at RLS 
(rores in 192 2% She als fo kh 87 GO) Ths 


of .recn ter as compucl with only WOON HS 
mn the prece tin, vewr She bed nearly Se per 
cent ob the total quanti y shaped ws omy are ft 
with 8? per cent an 1923824 Phe re vp tts 
ot Indian t¢2 from the Emitet hind mo lanin., 
1924 2) were o8 million Ibs asin the pre ¢ ling 
@car of which 19 muilhon Ts were stuappel to) 
the Lush direc Stite 10 milla ls tothe € on 
tinent of Purope $f mui nls ts the Critel 
Stites ob Amenior ond 2! mille n dbs to Gana fi 
Duect shipments from Indie t> the Uiitel 
Stites increase Lb sliahitly tram) 9 8690000 1 
to € 209-000 HES while those tf) Canada tell itm 
newly 12 milion tbs t> 9 mithon Is Australi 
took 4 million J}s—almost the sume quantity 
winthe precchng veiw fhe experts to Ceylon 
showad y¥ smu increase ud umounted fo nearly 
4 milion tbs Mesopotimi ivan reluced her 
demands from 34 million Ibs to 2} mithon ]bs 
ind Arabi: also took les thin om 192 25 
T\ports to Poesia Laypt ind the Union of 
South Attica increascad while Cinle fooh tess 
Russit reappeired m the market snd took J} 
million Ibs Lhere were no direct exports to 
Russit during the preceding four ycirs As 
In the two preceding yeus 88 per cent of the 
total quantity was exported from Bengu wl 
11 per cent trom Madras 


Oilseeds — ‘The exports of oil eds incre wed in| }ukhs 10 1924 2) 


Value bv Ra 33>to Rs 33 17 ]akhy They rink 
td fifth in order of tmportance but wore Very 
hitle behind tea (Rs 3338 lakhs) Lhe first 
three in order of import ince are always cotfon 
uw and manufactured, jute raw and manufac 
tured, and foodgruima, and therosfter follow tea 
ind orlseeds 
the years trade was the large increwe in the 
slupments of groundnuts J insced, castor and 
Cottonseed also showed improvement, while 
Mpeseed d , Laports of copra wele 
insignificant, 


seater’ 


The most noticable feature of 
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Hides and Skins —The exports of raw hide 
and skins amounted to 47700 tons valued at 
Re 677 Iikhs as compared with 48,900 tons 
Value! at Ry 693 lakhs in 1923 24 and 45,700 
fons viluel at Rs 571 lakhs in 1922 23 


Riw hides represented 61 per cent of the 
tot il quintity of raw hides and skins exported 
in {in reise from 27 900 tons valued at Rs 2 85 
lakhs to 29 200 tons valued at Rs 331 lakhs 
Ot the total exports of all kinds of raw hides 
Germiny «counted tor Ry 171 Iskhs and Italy 
Re 7,likhy Lhe shipments consisted of 24 300 
tons of Luw cow hiles 4 00 tons buffalo Indes, 
inl 600 tons of calt shins (which are included 
unter rw hite ) 


Lae — Ihe total quantitv of lie exported 
decreisel by J2 per cent im quintity from 
486 000 Cwts to 427000 ewes and by 17 per 
cont im Silue from Rs 906 t> Rs, 705 lakhs 
Ot the total quintity exported 76 per cent con- 
sixte | of shelli » per cent button lac 8 per 
cent sec ilu 2) ercent stich lie wid 9 per cent 
cther kinds 


Raw Wool — 4» the re ult of higher prices 
inl stronz demiud the exports ot raw wool, 
whi h were cn 2. reducel seale in the preceding 
vei showel t lirce mcreise in the year and 
the quintity shippel was uwmost the sime as in 
1022 9 Jhe exports amountel to 023 million 
I} ovaluetat Rs »07 likhs 18 compired with 
over €! muilhon Its vilued it Rs 317 lakhs 
m)23 24 and 23 millon lbs vitued at Rs 4,41 
luhh oan 1922 2 Jhe Umtel Kingdom took 
m0) yer cent ot the total quintitv shipped and 
the Lritel Stites of Amtima nearly 8 per cent 
is compare L with 94 ind > per cent respectively 
mij 24 


T\j ort of cirpets and rugs increased from 
4 200 000 H  yiluet it Ro RL itkhs to > 700 G00 
Ws valuel at Rs 112 Jikhs m 1924 20  Ship- 
menty to the Unitel Kingdom increwed from 

O00 OOO [bs yduel at Rs ol likhs to nearty 
$ million lbs viluel wo Rs 77' Inbhs” Lhe 
lnited Stites of Americ. slso merewed her 
dem inds trom 48> 000 Ibs to 7.0 000 Ib» while 
exports t> Austriliy and Vew Zealand full from 
198 QUO Lbs to 78 000 Ibs 


Oils — Lhe total v vue of the exports of oils 
cr ul sorts mereased trom Rs 290 lakhs in 
1)23 24 t> Rs 344 lakhs in 1924 20 of which 
hx 248 Inshhs on 72 per cent represented the 
+ iluc of benzine and petrol exported from Burma 
fo forei.n countries She quantity ot benzine 
int petrol shipped_increised trom 16% million 
gillons valued tt Ry 187] lakhs in 1928-24 
tu over 22 milton gvllons valued at Rs 2,48 
Lhe United hingdom took 
18 million zulons and 12ypt 3 milhon gallons 
is compired with 15 and t millon gallons res- 
jectively in tho preceding year 


‘Lhe exports of vegetrble oils (excluding san- 
dilwood ol) decreised from 1 467,000 gations 
+ ued at Rs 39 lakhs to 1 332,000 galions valued 
it Hs 374 lakhs in the year under review 


sandalwood oi exported rose 
valued at Rs 28 lakhs to 
valued at Rs 33} lakhs. 


The quintity of 
fiom 15,, I 
189,000 Ibs, 


720 Export Trade, 


The large exporta of fish oll from the Madras Rs 12 lakhs to 366,000 gallons valued st Re, 8} 
in 1923-24 were not repeated and lakhs. 

consequently the shipments of animal oils The following Is a summary of the more im- 

decreased from 1,642,000 gallons, valued at portant of the remaining articles of export:— 


1923-24, 
Ra. 
(lakhs ) 

Metals and ores— 

Pig iron os ee ee 1,28 
¢ 

Pig lead .. ae sie 1,80 
Manganese ore... se 1,78 
Others .. as ws 92 
Olicakes ee ea ee 1,9 
Manures oe ie mr 1,59 
Saltpetre ee ea ee 27 
Coffee ¢e ee as } vs 
Hemp raw .. is - 76 
Fodder, bran and pollards .. 1,28 
Opium ° ais <3 2,66 
Rubber ste eis ee 1,15 
Paraffin wax ee ee 1,14 
Dyes ee ae a¢ a» : Py 4 
Toebaceo a. ee is 1,03 
Colr manufactures .. a 1,02 
Teakwood .. a ie 1,07 
Spices ee es - J,11 
Mica es as ee 88 
Provisions .. es ma 60 
Coai and coke ie ze 22 


Se a a 


Re-6x —The total value of the Government Stores —-The value ot Le 
of foreign merchandise amounted imports of Government stores further dec sl 

Me at" 18} crores in 1924-25 as com with by nearly 30 per cent. from Bs. 9,57 to Re. 6 
i 





crozes in 1923-24 and Ra, 15 crores ia lakhs, 
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IV THE DIRECTION OF OVERSEAS TRADE, 


Phe fcllowin, tables Mustrate the direction do India iridt in 192425 in two differit 
aspects — 


Tm} orks 





1913 4 was | ates 1922 23 | 1923 24 | w1924 25 


Jor Per Per Per 


cout cent cent cent 
United Kingdom ; 641 60 2 r 


= 
~~] 
oO 
cS 

ee 
pot 


Germany ‘ ( 9 
Java : 


ei 


Fd 


Japan 

United States of Ameti 1 

Belgium 

Austria and Hungary 

Straits Scttleme nts 

Persia, Aralia Asiati Jur} y ote 


el ee L 
ro ue oe. 
Ge hw eae ts 


bet ed eed eet eet tS BOE be 
Ov Mm Wem OW oR Am Oe 


A STS ww 
a 
fad pk et ed et ed BOND TO 


et i pe ED 
ONOWTNOCN HM OAOCH SP 1510 69 oo 


Netherlands 

Australa 

Houghong 

Dutch Borneo 

Ceylon 

Switz rland 

Fast Africa and 7 ini ar | 


0009 om 
~~ 


ro 


J xports, 





owe | 1913 14 | 1922 25 | 1925 24 | 1924 25 


ee —— ee eel EE ST TL a 


Per Per Per Per 
¢ ut ¢ nt cent cent 
United kingdom ais ne és 3 224 25 0 25 5 
Germany ee ra aie 10 6 72 69 71 
Japan as ee 1 13 0 14 1 148 
1 nited States of America os <7 11 1 94 8 8 
Trance 71 0 »» 53 
Boum ee . 48 3 6 8 8 39 
Austria and Hungary 40 4 4 2 
tyJon 36 41 3d 6 37 
Peraia Arabla Asiatic Turkey «te 2 3 18 14 
Italy ~ ., : 1 33 6 0 59 
Hongkong 31 2 a | % ; ; 
Straits Scatlom nts 2 - 4 a4 
uae is | ia | 24 
(xntral and South Americ a 15 iz aa 
Netherla lands 14 1% 
ustralla ; 16 17 : : 1 
Last Africa and Zanzibar ; 10 % 
R ussia an ey 2 et 9 16 
Spain. , : 8 10 10 : 
Viva ie ° 8 10 10 


@e ee * » 
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India’s exports normally exceed her imports 
in the case of all countries with which she deals 
in large quantities excepting the United King 
dom where the reverse has always been the case 
There is however a tendency on the part of 
the United kingdom to purchase more 1nd more 
from India her best customer thus reducing 
the excess of imports over exports from Rs 70 
crores in 1922 23 to Rs 41 crores in 1923 24 
and Rs 31 crores in 1924 25 


The percentage share of the United Kingdom 
in the import tride fell from 57 8 in 1923 24 
to 54 1 in 1924 20 while her share in the export 
trade showed a slight increase trom 2» to 25 5 
percent The share of His Majesty 3s Dominions 
and British Possessions im imports showed an 
increase from 6 7 pr cent to 8 1 per cent 
chiefly as the result of renewed importitions 
of Mauritius sugir and larger arriils of raw 
cotton from henya Colony In exports their 
share fell slightfy from 18 9 per cent to 13 2 
per cent ‘The whole I ritish Empire had 477 
per cent of the total trade (622 per ccnt in 
mmports and 38 7 per cent in exports) as com 
pared with 48 8 per cent (imports 64 5 pet 
cent and exports 38 9 per cent ) in the preced 
ing year The share of the Umted Stites of 


Frontier and Batanee of Trade. 


America in imports was oz per cént , ag ft the 
two Preceding years, while her sharé in éxports 
has steadily declined from 11 1 per cent in 
1922 23 to 9 4 per cent in 1923 24 and 8 8 
per cent in the véur under review The share 
of Japan in the export tradé showed no appreci- 
able change and remumed at 14 per cent On 
the import side her shire incre}sed owing to 
larger supplies of cotton twist and yarn and 
piece goods) Germany 8 shire m imports was 
6 3 per cent 15 compared with 5 2 per cent 
in 1923 24 and 6 9 yer cent im the pre war year 
and in exports 7 1 }er cent as compared with 
6 9 per cent in the preceding year and 10 7 
per cent in 191314 Behaum hid 27 per 
cent of the import trade and 3 9 per cent of 
exports 1s compired with 2 44nd 3 8 per cent , 
respectively in 192324 ‘There were larger 
import itions of sugar from Java but it lower 
prices and consequently Jiv15 share of the 
import trade was unchinged Ihe imports 
of sugar from Mauritius increasel in the year 
under review ind that colony hid 1 5 per cent 
of the import tride asin the pre wax year Larger 
imports of henya cotton accounte! for an in 
(roi 6 in the share of last Africa In imports 
iar 4 per cent in 1923 24 to 2 per cent in 
1924 2> 


V.—FRONTIER AND INDO-BURMA TRADE 


The value of the total trade across the land 
frontiers of India including Jurm.a amountel 
to Rs 42 crores in 192420 an increise of 15 
per cent over 1923 24 ind of 123 per cent over 
the pre war average 


Afghanistan —Of the trade which crosses the 
North Western Frontier that with Afghanistan 
is the most important This trade rose by 87 
per cent to Rs 446 lakhs as compared with 
Rs 267 lakhs in the preceding yer tut the 
figures of 1923 24 were vitiated 14 the lach of 
returns from July 1923 to Tebruar, 1924 from 
the North Western Irontier Province which 
has always a considerable share in the trade 
with Afghanistan 


Persia — The total trade with Persia amounted 
to Rs 322 lakhs as against Rs 208 Iikhs in 
the previous year figures which are themsel\e. 
a commentary upon the improvement of inter 
nal conditions in that country 


Nepal —Of the trade in merchandise which 
crosses the North and North Lastern Brontier 


that with Nepal 19 always the largest In 
1924 2> it amounte1t> Rs 8 61 Ivhhs or 22 per 
cent ot the whole trontier tride as compared 
with Ry 888 likhs or 26} ¢ cent in the preced 
ing yeur 


Tibet —The trade with Tibet amounted to 
Rs 93 lakhs which wis J> pcr cent less than 
in the precelmsz yeir the imports of wool 
declined by Rs 10 liukhs from Rs 48 lakhs to 
Rs 38 lakhs in 1924 2) = Lhe imports of boran 
shins ind salt from Jibet ws») decreased The 
expott tride showed a slight improvement in 
eis piece goods of Indian minufacture (Re 1 
akh 


Shan States —The Lastern Trontier trade is 
recorded as beinz chiefly with tho Shin States, 
and the totu value of this trade in 1924 25 
amounted to Rs 1547 iskhs which wae 84 per 
cent of the total tride on that J rontier, and 
showed an increase of 14 per cent over the 
figures of the previous yer 


VI.—BALANCE OF TRADE AND MOVEMENTS OF TREASURE. 


There was a record surplus of exports over 
imports of private merchandise amounting to 
Rs 155 crores as compared with Rs 145 crores 
in 1923-24, Rs 90 crores in 1922 23, and a debit 
balance of Ra 2] croresin 1921 22 The average 
credit balance was Rs 78 crores in the five pre 
war years and Ks 76 crores in the five Bar 
years 


The most important feature of the year was 
the récord import of gold on private account 
which amounted to Rs 74} crores as compared 
with Re, 20} crores in 1928-24 and Ra 41} crores 
in 3022-23. The average annual imports on 
private account in the pre-war period wore Bs 33 


crores and m the war period Rs 10% crores 
The imports mn 1924 25 include nearly Re 5 
crores of gold imported by letter post from the 
United States and Switzerland = Importations 
of silver on private account also 8 the 


previous years record figure of Ra 212 
crores by Rs 2} crores and amounted to Bs at 
crores in 1924 25, and the total imports of gol 


and silver reached the high figure of over Re 984 
crores as compared with Bs 61 crores in 1928 24 
and Rs 62 crores in 1921-22, These paition 
importations are aacribable to the fact that the 
rapes price of gold was lower than for masy 
years past and, in fact, lower than before the 
war . 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


date or sight, same duty as a Bond, 


Authority to adopt .. ee 


Rs, a. Ea, 
Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Rs, 20 .. 0 1. BillofLading  ., se a - 8 
Affidavit or Declaration .. ig -- 2 0 Bond (not otherwise provided for)}— 
Agreement or Memo, of Agreement— | Notexe.Bs.10.. .. 02 oe (0 
(a) If relating to the sale of a bill | Exe. Bs. 10, but not exc. Rs.50 .. 0 
Reema . 7 “* a 4 | Exe. Bs. 50, but not exe. Bs.100 .. 0 
relating to sale of a Govern- 

( ieee asccriey. OP ate a an Lie Exc. Bs, 100 & does not exc, Ra, 200 1 
ok aude vee sonpen, or ome body Exe. Rs. 200 & does not exe. Rs,800 2 
corpora u a maximum ! 
of Re, 20, a. 2 for every Bs, 10,000 Up to Bs. 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 
or ; ' For every Ra. 500 or part, beyond 

(c) If not otherwise provided for .. 1 0: ee ce pon 3 

| , Admini Nn, s, 
Appointment in execution of a power— or Mortgaye Deed-—For amount not 

(a) Of trustecs .. , a . 15 0 exceeding Rs. 1,000, same duty as a 

(b) Of property moveable or immove- Bond. 
able oe te ee ee “s 30 0 In any other CaSC.. ve ee 10 

Articles of Association of Company— | Cancellation eT eS ry a 

(a) Wherethe company has no share 25 0 (Ceytificate or other Document relating to 
capital or tho nominal share capital | Shares ac ee ee | 
does not exceed Ka. 2,500. CharterParty 6. suse 2 

(b) Where the nominal share capital bu 0 C 0 
exceeds Rs. 2,500 but docs not heque ue ete tne 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000, Com posilior r— Deed ee ee en 20 

(c) Where the nominal share capitall00 0: Conpeyance, not being a Transfcr— 

e aexteous Res. 1,00,000. ee Not exceeding Bs.50 .. .2 «o. O 
Articles of Cicekship as ms i | Exceeding Rs. 50, not exceeding 
sairate 7 poreegn in ee by aD | Ba. 100 on ad ai ee. ok 

, other than by an Order o 

the Court The same duty as a Bond Exceeding Bs, 100 but does not exceed : 

for the aniount or value of the pro- | Rs. 200 =e ae ie = 

perty to which the award iclitts as | Exceeding Rs. 200 but dors not exceed 

set forth in such award subject toa Rs, 300 e ae ae . & 

maximuns a _ i oe For every Ra. 100 or part in excess of 
Bid of Ecchange payable ondemand,. 0 1 Rs, 100 up to Bs. 1,000 .. a | 

Where payable otherwise than on demand Rs, 500, or part thereof, in 
ta nt habe heen one boert wales ee oH | gph Rs. 1, ae oe @ 
si awn singly)—No exc, 

Re, 200, a. 33. exe. Me, 200, not Copy or Extract—If the original was not 
exc, Ra, 400, a. 6; exc, Ra, 400, not corte a Wi outs, lage ity ber 
exc, Rs. 600, a. 9; exc. Rs. 600, not W ee ; Bho geable , 
exc. Ra. 800, a. 12; exc. Rs, 800, not exc, excce UPCO.. ce wee 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15; = Rs. eee x In any other case... oe oe 2 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2; exc, Ra. 1,200, not Ooynternart or Duplicate—If the dut 
exe, Rs. 1,600, RB. 1a. 8: exc. Ra, 1,600, “vith which the original instrument is 
not exc, Ra. 2,500, Rs. 2, a. 4; exc. Bs. chargeable does not exceed one ru 
2,500, not exc, Bs, 5,000, Rs, 4a. 8; exc, —The same duty as is payable ou 
Rs. 5,000, not exc, Rs. 7,500, Ba.68.12; original, Inanyothercase .. .. 2 
exc. Ra, 7,600, not exc. Rs. 10,000, Rs. : Deli Order 0 
exc. Bs, 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000, Bs. woery oe “ ee as 
18 a. &; exc. Rs, 15,000, not exc. Ra. Eatryin any High Court of an Advocate 
20,000, Rs. 18; exc, Rs. 20,000, not exc. or Vakil ee os ee ee 
ls, 29,000, enn he Ay: gid for ares In the case of an Attorney .. +500 
exc, * F : ; ent——A cealii ae ea 
add. Bs, 10,000, or part thereof, in excess — pprenti i ae 
of Bs, $0,000, Ra, 9. Other than Will, recording an adoption 
Where payable at more than one year after or conferring or purporting to confer 


imowmnan 


eo 2 
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Lease—Where rent ts fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as d for whole amount; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 

eration;equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
‘or a consideration equal to the amount 
or Value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; 10 perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fiith of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance fcr 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same.2s Conveyance or amount 
of prem in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered, 


Lster—Aliotment of Sharea 
Credit 
License 

dfemo. of Associaton of Company—lf 
accompanied by Articles of Association 

If not so accompanied ae < 
Nolarial Act 


Note or Memo. intimating the purchase 
or sale— 


gt any Goods exceeding in value 


o6 se ee ee 


(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secn- 
ra exceeding m value Rs. 20— 
Subject toa maximum of Rs. 20, a. 2 
for every Re. 10,000, or part, 


Note of Protest by a Ship's Master 


kare: SA ay the capital does not 
exceed Rs. 500 .. oe 


In any other case 
Dissolution of 


Policy of Insurance~— 


(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rate of 2a., or § per cent. of 
amount insured 


[n any other case for Rs, 1,000 or 
Ape 1, part 


{2) For time—-For every Ras, 
part insured, not exc, 6 mon 


Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 


1,000 or 
ths .. 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part:— 
the above rates, for Sea and 
me, 


{3) Fire—When the sum insured does 
not exceed Rs. 


9 we oe ve 


in any other case a6 ee $e 


Ra, &. 


10 


30 
80 


20 
10 


~~“ © 


2 fC S @ rr tv 


P- 


Oo S&S & 


Indian Siamp Duites, 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
rehewal of an original policy—One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any, charg2able under 
Art, 53 ( Recetpt). 


(4) Accident and ed rh ogni 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only .. as 

In any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does hot 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part oe 

(5) Lnfe, or other Insutance, not apect- 
fically provided for—~- 


For every sum insured not exceed- 
Ra. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,(00 or 


part Se « O 
It d for each 
t ee in duplicate, for 9 


Dp ee e¢ ae ee 
Insurances by way of indemnity 
against lability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923 Forcvery Re. 100 or 
part payabeé as premiuni 


In case of 4 re-insurance by one Oome 
pany with another—} of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original {nsue 
rance, but not leas than 1 anna, cr 
more than 1 Re, 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goodr, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other propert? against loss or 
damage, ate liable to the samc duty 
as Policies of Tire Insurance, 


Power of Attorney— 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of onc or more documents 
in relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents oe es 

When required in suite or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882  .. pe 


Authorizing 1 person or more to act in 
& single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. ne 


Authorising not more than & persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 

Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act as vs 

When given for consideration and 

authorioing the Attorney to sell any im- 
movalite sy ead) gla same duty a5 & 


Conveyance for the amount of the conal- 

oe ae se pac pirace 
f any ef case, 

authorised ee oe ee o¢ 


Rs, & 


10 


2 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


e Rs.a. 


Promissory N otcs— 
4a) When payable on demand— 


{i) When theamount or value does 
not exceed Rs. 250 ce OD 4 


(ii) When the amount or Value ex- 
ceeds Rs. 250 but docs not ex- 
ceeds Re, 1,000 .. wi oe O 2 
ij) In any other case .. ee » O 4 
43) When payable otherwise than on 
demand—The same duty as a Bull 
of exchange forthe same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 
Protest of Bill or Note .. 
Protest by the Master of a Ship 
iProzy ee 
Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 
Reconveyance of mortgaged property— 
(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000—the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 
(b) In any other case 


Release—that is to say, any instrament 
whereby a person rcnowunces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property— 

(a) If the amount or value af the claim 
does not excced Rs. 1,000—the sare 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in tho Release. 


(b) In any other case 
ndentia Bond—The same duty as a 
nd for the amownt of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond—(a) When the amount 
secured docs not exceed Rs. 1,000~ 
the same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured. 

(6) In any other case ». 10 

Setllement-~The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property—sctticd as sct forth 
in such settlement, 


#4 
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Revocation of Settlement.—The same duty 
as a Bondfor asum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
set forth in the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees, 


Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act.—One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a cousideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant, 


Shipping Order eo O 2 


Surrender of Lease—When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 6:—The duty with which 


such Lease is chargoable, 
In any other case .. o 98 O 
Transfer of Shares—One-half. of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share, 


‘Transfer of any Interest secured by a 


Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy ot 
Insurance-—1f duty on such does not 
exceed Rs, 5—The duty with which 
such Bond, é&c., 1s chargeable, 

In any other case 


—Of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act 1874, Section 31.. 
—of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustce to a benefi- 
clary—five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 


it o 


10 Q 


Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 


and not by way of under-lease—The 
same duty asa conveyance for a conel- 
deration equal tothe amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 
Trust, Declaration of—Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum ¢qual to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding « 15 0 
Revocation of—Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing oe +» 10 0 


Warrant for Goods.. on 0 8 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wirelcss stations in India have been practically 
cloged down and placed in charge of “ Care and 
Maintenance” parties whuh carry out tests 


twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 


Radio, which maintains official communication 
with Kabul in Afghanistan and Kashgar in 
China, and Jotogh Radio which receives British 
Official Wireless sent out from Oxford and 
Rugby and passes tho messages to Reuter’s 


Agency for distribution to subscribing news- 
Aapeis, 
. The coast stations, however, have been main- 
tained in a state ot high efheaency and many 
improvements cffected. The application of 
the Haudot system to the high-speed continuous- 
wave wircless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) bas proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern Indi and Burma is regularly 
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worked by this duect route mstead of the cir- 
cultuous route tw Calcutta The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inte1- 
ference, particularly during the hot weather, 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 


by handspeed working during the worst periods 


Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sca 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increas. 1n number and totalled 19,551 im 
the year 192425 compared with 18,845 in 
1923 24 and 16278 m 192223 A number 
of official telegrams weit also cxchanged with 
the British Naval station at Mataia (Ceylon) 
tua Bombay Radio Regular acrvices are also 
maintained between Burma and th. Malay 
Penimula 1t1¢ Rangoon and Pinang, and 
bitween Burma and Sumatra whilst radio 
trafhe 18 passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal 1oute 1s intcrrupted 


Safety at Sea—A notucable featuc of 
wirelcss duvelopment dwing the past two y<ars 
has been the provision of direction finding 
apparatus at Bombay and hkarachi and fauli 
tis at Other coast stations wherwby ships at 
bea CgUIpmd with ducction finding appaiatus 
can obtain bearings on Coast stations and thus 
determin. thi position with a icmarkablc 
degiee of accmacy Improved alrangcments 
for broadcasting tum signals weather 1 ports 
and navigational waiings fiom ¢Oast stitions 
have also provcd of valuc to ships at sca 


Beam Stations —Aitir many didws the 
Indian Radio Lelia aph Company was granted, 
afcw mouths azo aliccos tocstiblish maimtain 
and wok short Wave bam’ stations in 
India and the machincry ind aciuals for trans 
mitting and receiving stations are in course of 
erection neat Poona and at Dhond A note 
worthy fcatuic of these inst ulations 15. thi 
huge siz. of the acial supports which awe 
287 fcct in height with Coss aims at the top 
cach 90 feet across = Similar stations aie Leng 
crected in Lugland, and if 15 anticipated that 
the service will be commenced dung the pre 
stut year 


Broadcasting —At thc time of gumez to 
press, Government hid sanctioned the torm 
ation of a broadcasting Company im India but 
the license had not becnissucd =} xact de tals 
are not avallahk but it 15 understood that 
transmitting stations cach hiying an input of 
12 kilowatts will be caccted in Calcutta and in 
Bombay If this proposal cvcotuates the 
stations will be considcrably more powcrtul 
than any of the british Ligadcasting Company b 
stations cxcepting the one at Daventry and it 
is anticipated that thry will cov’ practi 
cally the whole of India 


In the meantime, broadcasting on a limitcd 
scale 18 bung carried on by Radio (labs in Bom 
bay, Calcutta Rangoon and Madtas the Govern 
ment of India contributing a proportion of the 
license fees in partial payment of tho cxpunscs 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


Involved Considering tho smal? size of thc 
tuansmitting stations, these Radio Glub pre. 
grammes have been tuned in over exceptionally 
Jong distances Bombay, for cxample, ii 
regularly heard in Lahore and Rawalpindi in 
the north and 1n the Moplah country im the 
south, although the mput of the station is n¢ 
morc than one tenth of a hilowatt. 


Licenses —During the year 192425, the 
Posts and Jelegraphs Department commenced 
the issue of Broadcast Receiver Licenses from 
celtain Hcad Post Offices, and 1,020 suck 
licenses were issued during the ninco month: 
ending March 1925 They cover the use of 
receiving sets thoughout British India, excep 
Baluchistan and the North West Frontie 
Provuce 


Licenses for fixed stations for transmittany 
and (xpurimental purposes arc much sought 
after, and dcspit. a canful scrutiny of the 
applicants, no fewer than 301 were in cxlstuncer 
at tht close of the yrar 1924 25 It is alac 
apparent that tradus im wireliss apparatu 
are Incrcasing Ip MuNbel for 35 existing hecnsa 
wele renewed and Sv DLW ones issucd dui, 
the yoar 


Prospects — Jh« Govcinment of India ha 
alwavs cucouragcd the devciopmeut of wuces: 
in India by private catarprisc and it is to thi 
source that India mist look in the immcdiat 
tute for tinal radio communication = Uhcr 
are two Most promising lincs of devclopment 
Ll 


(a) Liection of small stts citha tor specc 
OL motst in districts where no land lines exist 
and {o link such disticts with the existin, 
Lindlincs = In this connection it may be sCmarke: 
thit modern small radio sets are Capable of usin 
elthar morse o1 spcech at will and if used fo 
spucch can be operated by the ordinary dsl 
til phone imstrumeut in daily use all ove 
[nodta 


(b) The we of radio as a substitute for land 
linc to form the trunk telc phone route hetwec 
two catis which alcady hase tclephoo 
facilitics 


These will open up a new industry whic 
Wf piopaly fostered would vary svon caten 
its Kal(4 outside the Tkmuts of India = There 1 
no doubt that thc majonty of parts for pma 
radio Kets could be more chcaply manufacture 
in this country than they can hc imported an 
finthcr such an industry would find the ugk 
hind of skilled labour already in India 


In the meanwhile a gicat deal of work he 
been donc both ag regards Ic zislatiae and gener 
organisation to clear the guound with the rest 
that Government is in the position to exerci 
the completest control over radio deve lopmet 
while at the same time being able, because of its 
powers, to foster private enterprist to the fullest 
possible extent, 
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The Indian National Congress. 


fot d complete history of the movement re- 
by the Indfan Natlottal Congress 


fies dt | ed tO edritet editiotis of the 
Tid an red le the Congtes® was founded 


tr 1885 by Mt. dn Ottavlan Hume, d retired 
ember of the fen Civil Service, dnd {t held 
ita first sessfon in Bothbay at Chtistings of that 


year, the fundamental principles of tte Congtess 
were laid dowh to be:— 


Firstly, the fusion intd ohe natfohal whole 
of all the different aid dfscordant ele- 
ments that constitute thé population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regenération, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and Poa 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; an 


Thirdly the consolidation of tinion between 
Bngland and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injutious to the latter 
cotintry. 


With these objects In view the Congress pur- 
aued an dneventiul cateer uti] 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great Influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chicf polit'cal 
gricvances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 


in wrecking the Snrat session of the Congress 
and produéed a split which had Jong been seen 
to be imminent. The senlor members of the 
Congtess therefore re-crystallised its creed fa 
definite tetms, They laid down that 


“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Governthent sitailar to 
that ep Po hae by the self-governing members 
of the ish Empire, and a participation by 
theth in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empfte on equal tetims with those members. 
These objects are to be achfeved by constl- 
tufiohal meats by bringing about a steady 
rcforin of the existing syctem of administrae 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spitit and developing and organising 
the intcllectual, motal, eeonomc and industria) 
fesources of the country.” 


For some ycars following 1907 efforts were 
made to lteal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridparin Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi, 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
Passive Resigtance struggicas a protest against 
the Rowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- 
co-operation. Originally intended to be a 
protest against the British policy towards 
‘urkey, the “fighting ’’ of two other grievances 
was later on added to its first object, namely, 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat Ali were 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta Special Congress 
to endorse their programme ot “progressive 
non-violent non-co-operation’’ which was 
relterated by the annual seasion at Nagpur, 
which, on Mr. Gandhi’s motion, changed its 
old creed into ‘‘the attainment by India of 
Swaraj by alllegitimate and peacetul means, 
The stern measures adopted by local Govein- 
ments Jed to the imprisonment ot a large 
number of active Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmedabad Congress In 1921 
made a “grim resolve’ to challenge the “ re- 
preasion movement’’ by appointing Mr, Gandhi 
a3 dictator and gay a to start a “‘No 
Tax” cam at Bardoli. 

Chaura in 1922, preceded by the Bombay riote 
in 1921 during the Prince of Wales’ visit (see 
1923 and 1924 editions of th 
Mr. Gandhi's eyes to the im 
taining a non-violent atmos 
conditions, He suspended his 


is book) o 
ibility of a 
ere under exciting 


The riots in Chauri 


is known as the Bardoli Programme which sus- 
pended all the aggressive itemis of non-co-opera- 
tion in favour of the promotion of inter- 
communal unity and hhaddar. Soon after, 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
years, (See 1923 and 1924 editions.) 

This turn ot events threw cold water on the 
enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- 
couraged, In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
nore, the All-India Congress Committee appoint- 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedience 
Committee, in June 1922, The Committee 
toured the country and in October, 1922, pro- 
duced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
to offerobstruction to Government and the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli 
Programme, A battle royal ensued between 
the two parties at the Gaya Sie The 
anti-Council Party won the day, and the Counci- 
lites, led by the Congress President, Mr. C, R 
Das, formed the Swarajya Party in order to 
pueh their own Council programme, The Swa- 
rajya Party by its continuous propaganda 
gained cou‘lderable support in the country, 
The No-Change Party seeing the trend of public 
opinion got the Congress to lift the ban on Council} 


ed entry. The Swarajists secured a large number 


of seats in various provincial Counclia and in 
‘the Assembly, The annualCongress at Cocanada, 


proposed civil under the presidentship of Mr. Mahomed Ali, 


disobedience campaign, and replaced it by what | put an end to the Council entry controversy, 
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The Indian National Congress, 


THE CONGRESS IN 1924-25, 


B Congress Ital ab eventtyl careor in 1924. 
. Gandhi, who had an attack of appendicitis 
df a serious form in the Yerowda Jail, was 
released by the Government of Bombay. Im 
mediately, the No-Changers revived thei: 
hopes of fighting the Swarajists to a finish. In 
the meanwhile the Swarajists in the Assembly 
and in the C. P. and Bengal Provincial Councils 
managed to get the respective budgets rejected. 
This, preceded by their refusal to take office in 
Bengal and C. P., appealed to the popular 
imagination. The scene of activities suddenly 
changed to Juhu near Bombay, where Mr. 
Gandhi had gone for his convalescence. He 
invited Messrs. C. R. Dasand Moti'‘al Nehru. 
the Swarajist leaders, to discuss the politica. 
situation. Political India was in a fever-heat 
and was indulging in speculations of all sorts 
over the Council ent uestion, After nearly 
six weeks’ discussion, in May, 1924, Mr. Gandhi 
in a statement to the Press definitely dissociated 
himself from the Council Programme and the 
Swarajistobstructive policy ; while the Swarajist 
leaders in a separate statement defended their 
y. Publiccontroversy again centred round 
he Qounci] question, Thedifferences culminat- 
ed in June at Ahmedabad when Mr. Gandhi 
succeeded, against Swarajist opposition, in get: 
ting the All-India Congress Committee to endorse 
his policy of excluding Swarajists from that 
body. Though at the same meeting he subse- 
quently got the original decision rescinded, he 
shocked the Swarajists by his spinning resolu- 
tion which made it incumbent on the Swarajists 
and No-Changers alike to send 2,000 yards of 
handspun yarn every month. The Swarajist 
protests were of no avail. 


The Bengal Ordinance. 


In the meanwhile, the Government of Benga] 
with the sanction of the Governor-General! pro- 
mulgated an Ordinance in order to check the 
forces of the growing revolutionary movement 
in Bengal. Under this Ordinance and under 
Regulation ITI of 1818 they effected several 
atrests including a few Swarajistse. Mr. C. R, 
Das at once set the cry that the Government . 
of Bengal, feeling the growing power of the! 
Swarajists, got the Ordinance promulgated only 
to suppress the Swarajist movement. He, 
therefore, appealed for unity in the country to 
fight the Government. Mr. Gandhi went to 
Calcutta and, after a series of consultations with | 
the Swarajist leaders, drew up what is now 
known as the Gandhi-Swarajist Pact by which 
Mr. Gandhi agreed to suspend the non-co-oper 


a- 


tion movement and to recognise the Swarajists 


as the accredited representatives of the Congress 
on legislative es, while in return the 
‘Swarajista agreed to his spinning franchise 
which laid down 2,000 yards of hand-spun yarn 
_every month as the subscription to Congress 
membership instead of the four annas a year ag 
decided by the Nagpur Congress. 


The Belgaum Congress. 

"The Congress which met at Belgaum durin 
Christmas week under Mr. Gandhi presidency 
was a tame affair. It endorsed the Pact 
and changed its franchise to 2,000 yards 


charke . 


yarn every month as above referred to, The 
Congress albo condemned the Bengal Ordinance 
ahd stipported Messrs. Gandhi, Das and Nehiu 
in the view that it was directed against the 
Swarajists. Amory the other resolutions passed 
by the Congress was ore suspending the non- 
co-operation programme. Thus the movement 
reccived ita final burial at the hands of the very 
author of its being. 


The Patna Decisions. 


The policy of the Congress executive during 
the first half of 1925 was one of aimless drift. 
The death of Mr. C. R. Das demoralised the 
Swarajists. Mr.Gandhi promptly went to their 
rescue and desisted from all hostile propaganda 
against them. Pandit Motilal Nehru was in 
due course elected as the leader of the Swarajist 
Party, He had good reason to be pleased 
at the attitude adopted by Mr. Gandhi, not that 
it was one of active help and encouragement. 
The Swarajists were gradually emboldened 
to try and secure a reversal of the yarn franchise 
adopted by the Belgaum Congress and win 
recognition as the accredited spokesmen of the 
Congress in the Irgislatures. They accordingly 
forced Mr Gandhi to summon a meeting of the 
A. 1,..C. C. at Patna in September. At this 
meeting the transfer of the Congress machinery 
into the hands of the Swarajists was completed. 
The yarn franchise which had only helped to 
dwindle the membership in the various 
Congress organisations was declared optional, 
It was decided that the Council programme 
till then worked by the Swaraj] Party in the 
name of the Congress, should thereafter be 
worked by the Congress through the Swara) 
Party. The triumph of the Swarajista against 
the orthodox non-cO-operators was complete, 
Mr, Gandhi declaring that he had totally sur- 
rendered to Pandit Motilal Nehru. 


Cawnpore Programme. 


The annual session of the Congress was held 
at Cawnpore as usual in Christmas week with 
Mra, Sarojini Naidu in the chair, She was the 
first Indian woman elected to guide the Congress 
deliberations. Her presidential address, although 
full of poetry and rhetoric, did not give a definite 
lead to the delegates. After heated debate 
lasting for two or three ys during 
which Mr. Gandhi remained a silent apectator 
the Congress recorded on the one hand the 
adoption of the Swarajist political programme 
and on the other a serious split in the Swarajist 
ranks. This split culminated in the deapatch 
of their resignations by Mr, M.R. Jayaker, the 
Bombay Swarajist leader. Dr. Moonje, the 
Central Provinces leader and Mr. Kelkar, deputy 
leader of the Swaraj Party in the Legislative 
Assembly, of their membership of the Legis- 
Jature on the plea that they would thereby 
liberate themselves from the Swarajist obliga tion 


and be free to propagate their views for reapon- 
sive co-operation and acceptance of 


office. 


Mota Nehns owolation tn favour 


co-operation, in the various falatures, the 
debate revealed numerous points of 
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Pandit Motilal himsclf claimed that he was and could notkeepitinthe future He appealed 


surrendering the Swarajist organization to to Congress to save the nation’s honour and be 
the Congress and would abide by its programme. honest, 


Pandit Motilal Nehru declared that the 
Pandit Malayiya had moved an amendment programme outlincd would be carned out If 
whith proposed 4 poluy of co-opcration or Government did not respond they would 
obstruction as the interests of tht country de withdraw from the Counuls and let the Con 
manded, and proposed to open the door of gress Committee draw a programme on which 
Congnas to other partice He felt that (on to fight the general election next autumn 
groas was being handed over to a handful of | Soon aftcr his return to Ahmedabad after the 
Swarajists While Muslims /cmindar and! Congress uceting at Cawnpomw Mr, Gandhi 
other politiual puths waco kec, img out the, announced his resolve to kcucp aloof from 
Swarajists had not khupt their word in the past | politics at least for a ycar 








The National Liberal Federation.. 


The definite breach between the moderite amendment to the Homc Member s resolution 
and cxtremist elements im the Congress at ith adojted by the Assembly An — immediate 
special session in Bombiy in August 1918 (tide reform of the coustitution wis urged subject to 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of cartam or siriutions Provinaal governments 
the National Liberal T cdcraticn which has since should Tc 1 pcnsille to the provincial legisla 
then been the platform of Indian mederate turcs which should be wholly elected The 
leaders It held its first session in ccntril govcinment should | ¢ responsible to the 
Bombay in 1918 Sir Surendrinath DLaneryee Assembly im the whole sphec of mternal civil 
presiding The federation adopted for it» idmmutration Indians should Tc trained for 
creed the old (Congress formula which ind admitted to all the arms of defence The 
was set aside by the Nagpur (ongress Council of the Secretary of Staite should be abo- 
Last yeu the Federation met during Chrstinas lished and the latter s position rendercd analo 
at Calcutta undar the Presidentship of Sn zous to thité of the Donmumion Secretary It 
Moropant Joshi who had just then retired from) wis pomted Iv the mover that while the present 
the cxecutive counciiorship of the Centrul Pro system should be worked in 1 spirit of co opera 
vinces His presidential addri4s was a Jong tion stcpsshould )e tikcn by thc other side to 
one contammg in ippral to the mamlbcrs of the put the constitution without dclay on a per 
Liberal Party to continuc tht political cduca mincnt basis with provisions for automatic 
tion of the chctorate and to organise He progress Sir Provas ( Mittcr seconded the 
bate ee Ae a ie re Fae be made resolution which was carricd unanimously 

secure & interests of Che Progressive P urty 
as Many seats as posuble in the next elections Peli "ciay pater are Ay egulae 
to the various legislatures While realising tions of 1818, 1819 and i827, expressed great 
the ned for unity he also realsed the fact that t the flnanaal enibs irrissment of pro 
the Teal difficulty lay in the desire of cach party Smeal go. rani nts which had handieapped 
fo impose its own poly and programme on the | winters of the Legislaturcs protested agaist 
others Sir Moropant dcmandcd that both the the Cri Servius Act passed by the British 
oe oak Indian (:overnmcnts should adopt | Parhament in utter disregard of the Assembly 8 

policy of co operution wd good will resolution and Indian opimion, recorded the 
The princip vl resolution of the acssion namely Ledcration s indignant protcst agamst the anti- 
that which iclated to constitutional reform wis Asiitic bill before the South Afmcan Union 
moved by Mr ( \ (hiutamant Jt (vpressed | Parliament ind urged the Goverment ot India 
disappointment at thc majonty rmport of the to move Hw Mycsty » Government to diallow 
Reforms Inquiry Commuittcc and supported the the Act 


The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem League came into|}Government the protection of political and 
belng in 1806 out of the universal desire among othcriizhts of Mussalmans and to place their 
leading Mussalmansatthattimefor an cffective needs and aspirations before Government in 
organisation to protect their communalintcrerts temperate language and tc promote inter-com- 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre-|munil unity without prejudice to the other 
sentation in the legislative bodies of the land ; objects of the League Moslem opinion stow! 
under the Minto Morley scheme of constitu advanced and in 1913 the securing of seli- 
tional reforms then under discussion, Indian government within the British Empire was in- 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof cluded in the objects. The League was a power- 
from ics organised the Lesgn . ite original ful and influential body in 1916 and 1017, aod 
objects were the promotion of loyalty to Br what is known as the Lucknow pact of come 
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Munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
incorporated in the Government of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the Khilafat Committec 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1928 
when St met for a brief pei under the pre- 
sidentahip of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 

ourned for want of a quorum. In 1924, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought that the Khilafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr. 
Jinnah’s chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924. 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
gave fo rcorganise the scattered branches of the 
League. 

The Aligarh Session.—The 1925 session of 
the League met at Aligurh in December, The 
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presidential address of Sir Abdur Rahim caused 
a stir in the country owing to its strong pro-Mus- 
lim Jeanings, Hindus and Muslims, he declared, 
were distinct peoples whose life together in India 
for centuries had hardly contributed to their 
fusion into a nation. He severely condemned 
the Hindu revivalist movements of Sudhi and 
Sangathan which he regarded as a challenge 
to the Muslims. The main resolution which was 
moved by Sir Ali Imam urged the immediate 
appointment of a Royal Commission to revise the 
constitution of India with an eye to the interests 
of Muslims and other minorities. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali opposed it, but it was passed by a large 
majority. Among the other resolutions were 
one urging the grant of reforms to the N. W. 
Frontier Provinces, another asking the Muslim 
legislators to vo-opcrate with Government and a 
third condemning Britain’s Iraq policy and the 
League’s Mogul decision. 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The Central Khilafat Committee owed its 
origin to the reticence shown by the All-India 
Con Committee in 1920 to the question 
of the Khilafat and Non-co-operation. Messrs. 
Gandhi and Shaukat Ali started this organi- 
sation with a view to educative propaganda 
throughout the country and, if possible, to 
capture the Congress. The object of the Com- 
mittee was stated to be the righting of the 
Khilafat “wrongs.” As a result of intensive 
Propaganda mainly led by Mr. Gandhi him- 
self, prominent Indian publicists supported the 
View that the Indian Moslems being deeply 
concerned over the “exploitation of the Holy 
paces of Islam,” had a right to expect the 

indus to help them in securing their rights. 
Boon after, the Madras Khilafat Conference 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat Alj 
unfolded a programme of progressive non-co- 
operation and sppeaied to the country for 
support. The Khilafat Committee, with the 
funds at ite disposal, was able to draft in 
& iarge number of delegates to the Calcutta 
specia] Congress In 1920 when the nONn-co-oper- 
ration programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added: o {t, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the 
Punjab wrongs. 


‘righting of the 


With the deposition of the Khalifa last year 
by the Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee's activities have been 
considerably restricted. Recently the Com- 
mittee sent a si te to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 


The Session of 1925.—The last year’s session 
of the Khilafat Conference at Cawnpore ‘was 
rendered lively by Maulana Hasrat Mohani whose 
speoch strongly criticising Sultan Ibn Saud was 
subsequently expunged. The resolutions adopt: 
ed by the Conference under tho Presidentship of 
Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad condemned the 
British policy in Iraq and the League's decision 
on Moeul and declared that if the Turks went to 
war on the latter issue the Conference would 
deen it its duty to help them. Ibn Saud was 
congratulated on his Mberation of the Hedjaz 
and resentment expressed at Government's 
proposal to make the Moplahs settle in the Anda 
mans. 
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The Indian Legislature in 1925 first met at 
Delhi, on 20th January, when His Excellency 
the Viceroy addressed a joint meeting of both 
Council ot State and Logilative Ass mbly in 
the lattergs chamber Suir Fred rick Whyt 
presided over the Jeguslative Agaembly through 
out the sgsion The Praident of the Council 
of Statc Was Sir Moncri ft Smuth newly appoint 
ed to that office on the transfer of the former 
President, Sir Montagu Butler, to the Gove rnor 
Ship of the Central Provinces The session 
lasted until 24th March in the case of the Asac mb 
ly and 26th March as regards the Council of 
State both Housts adjourning ane die 


A further session of the Legislature was held 
io Simla from 20th Auzust till 17th % ptember 
the dates for the autumn mecting being carher 
than usual becausc of the early days of the Puja 
holidays this ycar, and both Houss were thin 
prorogued 


Lord Reading in his speech inaugurating the 


Delhi scssion remarked first upon xmprovme | 
the economic condition of the countrv and the - 
trade prospects and noted the appointments of | 
ir Muhammad — 


Sir Bhupendranath Mitra and 
Habibullah to be members of his Fxecutive 
Council He then turned to the subject of 
Indians in the sclf govirning Domimions cxpris 
sing satisfaction at the improved outlook in 
East Africa where His Majesty’s Government 
had refusd asscnt to an Immigration Ordmance 
objectionable to Indians and mgrettmz that 
conditions in South Africa had worsxmd He 
apecially mentioned the good srviccs of the 
Comnutt e sint from India to discuss the Fast 
African situation with His Majesty 8 Govern 
ment and thc assurance obtained by Gov rn 
ment that a hcaring of the Indian point of v1 W 
should be given by the Last Afmean Committe 
newly appointd by His Majesty 3 Government 
to report on administrative and economic 
question in Fast Africa His Facellency noted 
that dispite the strong repres ntations of his 
Government the Governor (cneral of South 
Africa has assented to the Natal Borough Ordin 
ance which would prevent the farther cnrolment 
of Indians a8 burgess s and assured the Tegisla 
ture that thc situation in the Union was engaging 
the most carn st attention of his Government 
¢ Kvery cndeavour will he made (concluded 
Ajs Lxecllency) to discover a remedy but im 
view of the powers of Domimon (rove rnments 
in internal and domestic affairs the position 15 
onc of delicacy and a solution will not be easy 
to find—patinoe will again be necessary . 


Referring to measurns likely to engvg the 
attention of the Icgislatur,, His }xccllency 
specially mcntroned labour legislation the ques 
thon of granting furthir protection to the steel 
jndustry and currency and cachang He 
foreshadow: d legislation to facilitate the reason 
able expansion of currency and said ag rm gards 
exchange that 16 was Government $ intc ution 
to appoint an authoritative committer to con- 
sider the question as soon as world economic 
factors appeared atable enough to justify the 
formulation of a new policy a condition which 
ought to be reached within a year In view 
pf the opinion expressed by the Assembly, 
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Government had decided also to appoint a com- 
mitt«c to make an inqmry and report on the 
mati rii available for an inquiry into the econo- 
mic (cnditions of the people of India on the 
feasthinty of such an inquiry and on the manner 
in which it might be carried out The Viceroy 


not d that the Taxation Committce had begun 
Its lab urs 


Tord Readinz dwelt at some length upon 
political conditions in Bengal and declared that 
the Governor of that Province had the support 
of the Central Gov rnment in certifymg a Bill 
that the Provincial Legislature had mfused to 
pass for prolonging the spccial provisions pre 
viously (stablishcd for a limited penod by Ordi 
nance for the supprcssion of anarchical crime 
His I xc Ileney r minded the House that ‘ We 
w re not d aling, with criminals who could be 
arr st d and tri d for crimes og evidence frecly 
giv n bv persons with nothing to fear from their 
action m giving testimony We were 
on the contrary dealing with widespread secret 
societus With many ramifications which had 
taken the gr atest care to conceal their insidious 
organisations and nefarious plans and were pre 
pared fo exact swiftl, and secrctly terrible 
reprisals upon mcumbers of their own society 
or membcrs of the public giving mformation as 
to thuir actions His Fxcckency warned his 
hearcrs that Tcrromsn no doubt may some 
times batten on a 3 ctlon of political thought 
It may expind hke some foul parasite growth 
deriving str noth from hvyng sources outside 
its own entity Jt may flourish for a time in 
this conjunction if it can cajole or fmghten a 
political party into aequirscence or nto encour. 
ag m nt of its activities © But no political partv 
can continiie to live with terror for a fmend 
Jh parant wall kill the host True political 
proress can hay nol tor part with terroriam 


His Mxcelleney expressed satisfaction at the 
establishment of an understanding betwecn 
Muslim and Hindu leaders at Kohat anc earnest 
ly appraled to leaders of Indian public opinion 
to strive for thc removal of the unhappy commy- 
dissensions picvalent m different parts of 

ndia 


The sssion in the Legislative Assembly was 
chiefly charactiriged by the mfusal of the Inde 
pendent parts led by) Mr M A Jinnah to hold 
thir votcs at the dis; ogal of the Swarajist party 
as tht majonty of them had done at the Budget 
gcssion of 1924 and by the gcneral improve- 
mint in the tone of the proceedings ‘he bitter- 
1.88 of & year dash iously Was displaced by a 
ginetally friondly atmosphere thure was Dluch 
gc nial social intercourse by members of different 
partis and occupants of the official benches 
Swarayists Were SOMetimis ona division found 
in the Government lobby and they and their 
former associatis th. Independents, wete 
oftca in opposite lobbics 


The Budget. 


The annual Budget was for the first time pre 
sented in two portions the first dealing the 
tatly with railway finance, according to 
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endorsement by the Legislature of Government's 
proposals to this effect, in agreement with the 
recommendation of the Acworth Committee, 
and the second containing the remajnder of the 
financia) arrangements of the year The Mem 
ber for Railways the Hon Sir Charles Innes, 

resented the former on 20th February, when it 
ad already received the assent of the Standing 
Railway Finance Committee clected by the 
Chamber and containing only one official mem 
ber One day was allotted for gencral discus- 
sion of 1t and four days for the voting of grants 
The revised railway cstimates for 1924 25 show 
ed that working expenses surplus profits paid 
to Indian States and railway companies interest 
charges and miscellaneous chargcs amountid 
during the past year to Ra &6 77 crores and that 
the gaine ed to be derived from commer: al 
lines would amount to Re 1125 crores ihe 
gross receipts would bc nearly 5 crores better 
than those of the preceding vear and morc than 
2 crores better than the Budget istimate Hut 
for disastrous floods thc y would havc been larger 
Sir Charles Innes showed that under the arrange 
ment on which the separate ralway budxt 
was based and allowing for the loss on strategic 
line, which had to be borne by general revenucs 
the general taxpayer Would get from the railways 
Rs 564 lakhs or morc than one cron 
beyond the amount budgetted by the Financ 
Member 


Dealing with the railway estimates for 1925 26, 
Sir Charles showed that Government were bud 
gittimg for gross revenue Rs 101 crorcs and 
gross expenditure Rs 91 crores thus allowing 
fora gain of Rs 10 crores Hementioncd anew 
provision of Rs 70 lakhs for automatic couplers 
and one of Rs 50 for specding up repairs of 
rolling stock and another of Rs 26 lakhs for 
extending to railway officers on company lincs 
the Lee Commissions concessions The rail 
way contribution to genera) revenucs was cr 
p cted to bu Rs 524 lakhs or Rs 40 lakhs Je 99 
than 1n 192142 . The mduction was duc to the 
non recurrence of the windfall which in 1924 2> 
a Bombay High Court decision brought from 
Customs revenue The gross contnbution from 
railways was estimated at Rs 645 lakhs and the 
amount to be into railway reserves at 
Rs $28 lakhs 18 Would bring up to Rs 738 
lakhs the sum in the reserves funds available to 
secure payment of the annual contrmbution to 
general revenues to provide if necessary for 
arrears of depreciation and for wnting down 
and writing off capital and to strengthen the 
financial postion of railways 1m order that the 
services rendered to the potye might be im- 
proved and rates reduce 


psy Baars wd ne debates criticism was 
énefly to increase the speed of Indiani- 
gation of the Railway Board and railway staffs 
and other subjects dwelt upon inclnded the 
nestion of instituting a rates tribunal branch 
ne policy, reduction of coal freights, gric vances 
of the travelling public accidents policy regard 
ing level crossings, separation of audit from 
accounts, economy in administration and work- 
Ing the Lee concessions, the London Boards of 
eompany lines, the attitude of railway Agenta 
umons, the aoa Transporta- 
tion and the education of the children of 
the y staff, 
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The Railway Budget was passed by both 
Houses subject to certain minor cuts by the 
Assembly in the detailed grants demanded. 


General Finance. 


The Hon the Tinance Member Sir Basti 
Blackett, mtroduced his annual Budget on the 
afternoon of Saturday, 29th Kcbruary, as the 
usual day ist March fell on a Sunday He 
first indicated certain changes of detail in 
the form of the Budget in accordance with re- 
commendation of the Public Accounts Commit*ee 
and showed that the revised estimates for the 
current year showed a surplus of Rs 239 lakhs 
compared with the Budget figures of Rs 206 
lakhs HH: showed that Customs mceipts had 
ben Rs 26 lakhs net lower than Budgetted 
for, taxes on income Rs 1§ crores less than 
in the preceding ycar and salt revenue receipts 
Rs 181 lakhs less net opium receipts Rs 4 
lakhs} 9s Higher «xchang had saved Rs 215 
lakhs (c \cluding railways) under that head 
Stecl bounties costing Rs 62 lakhs and the 
cost of the Jee Concessions were new items of 
capenditure Net multary expenditure was Rs 
392 lakhs lowcr than provided for in the budget 
The ager: zate result was a surplus of four crores 
ore a budgctted surplus of Rs 18 
a 8, 


Dealing with important questions of detail, 
the Kinance Member rcvicwod the newly insti 
tuted scheme for svatematising the prevision 
for the prevention and reduction of debt and thc 
criticisms of the official exchange policy and as 
rgards the latter mmarked ‘ When an increase 
of world compctition inevitable im present 
world conditions creates difficulties or reduces. 
profits at once voice is given to suspicion that in 
soma obscure way the Government of India, 
whose intitusts as representatives of the tax 
payor are necessarily identical with those of 
Indian trade, are deliberately trying to damage 
Tndian trade All sorts of motives which have 
nevircnternd the head of the government are 
attntuted tothem and the tragcdy of the position 
18 heightencd by the fact that thc existence of 
such suspicions and the attribution of such 
motives are themaclycs a bar to effective co 
ot lel between the Government and the peo 
ple of India and add cnormously to the difficul- 
tics of armving at and carrying through the 
policy most truly beneficial to India" 


The Budget for 1925 26 prordel for military 
expenditure amounting to 56} crores, a substan 
tial reduction on that of the current year, but a 
figure still so high that the Finance Membr 
foreshadowed a further important reduction 
in the next budget Tax¢s on income were 
placed at 88 lakhs higher than in the current 
year, Customs Rs 1} crores better The total 
revenue was estimated at Rs 138.68 crores and 
eh arerrl Rs 130 44 crores, leaving a surplus 
of Rs 8 24 crores Of this the Finance Member 
regarded Rs 268 crores as and he 
roposed to distribute 2% crores it He 
hen indicated that Government proposed to 
give the whole for remission of Proviselal Con- 
tributions He said, ‘‘The Government of 
India have repeatedly said that their Snancial 
policy has been, is being and will he directed, 
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to the reduction and eventual extinction of 


Provinelal Contributions at the earliest possible 
date 8o long as any of the Provincial Contri 
butions arc outstanding we cannot devote our 
rh wae to the reduction of postal charges 
(unless this can be done out of the surplus of 
the Posts and Telcgraphs Department s Budget 
itaelf) or to the reduction of Central taxation 
without failing to live up to this promise which 
has been given to the Provinces without quali 
fication The Provinces were disappointed a 
yearago We cannot disappoint the magain * 


The surplus did not take account of the 63 
lakhs contribution now duc to Central revenuc4 
from Hengal The Government of Indi 
have after careful and detail d study of the case 
come to the conclusion that Bingal must be 
given a further respite befor: being brought 
into line with other provinees = =—s- Lhey therefore 
propos remission of the dues from Ix ngal 
for another three wears The rmmissions to 
other provinees would be Madras 126 lakhs 
United Provinces 56 lakhs Punjab 61 lakhs 
Burma 7lakhs To give the House an opportunitv 
of considering the subject of the reductions in 
Provinual Contnbutions Governm nt promised 
to bring forward a resolution after the passage 
of the Finance Bill 


(The r solution in question approving the 
rcmissions produced only a bricf debate and 
was carried With a rid r cxpressing the view of 
the Assembly that th amounts remitt(din the 
several provinces should be devoted mainly 
to expenditure in tht transferred Departments ) 


The budget debaks wir expansive as regards 
@he earlier portion of it at the «xpinse of the 
latter part but wer for the most part germanc 

to the que stions at issue instead of bung almost 
Wholly devoted to the constitutional question as 
Was the cax a yeat pr viously ani the consti 

tutional problem 39 only discussed under one 

ortwo heads appropriate to it The main fc ature 
of the discussions was the rc fusal of the Indep: ad 

(nt Party to follow the Swarajiats into the lobby 
tothrow out th Budgit aftcr the fashion of 
the preeeding ycar and this led to somc bitter 
cxchanges on the floor of the House between the 
haders on either sile Ihc Finance Bill was 
finally passed as introduccd by 75 votes to 40 


Official Bills 


Tho following Government legislation in 
addition to the annual Financc Bill was passed 
by both Houses of thc Indian Legislature 
during the Delhi session —The 


Indian Mcrchant Shipping (Amendment) 
Bill, 1925 
ats Pamr Currency (Amendment) Bill 


Workman s Breach of Cont.act (Repealing) 
Bilt, 1925 | 


Indian Soldiers (Legislation) Bull, 1915 
Indian Income Tax (Amendment) Bill,1925 
as erage Assembly (President's Salary) 


Cantonments (Amending) Bill, 1925, 
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Obscene Publications Bill, 1920 
Indian Ports (Amendment) Bill, 1925 


Cantonments (House Accommodation 
Amendment) Bull, 1925 


Indian Merchant Shipping (Second Amend- 
ment) Bull 1925 


Cotfon Ginning and Pressing 
Bill 1925 


Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill 1925 
Indian Stamp (Amcndment) Bill, 1925 


Indiin Tneome Tax (SX cond Amendment) 
Bill 192) 


Prone (Amcudm nt) Bill 1925 
Indsan Cotton (s9 (Amendment) Bill, 1925- 


Factories 


There was also passed by the Council of 
Statc and the Govcrnor Genera? (by certifi 
cation) the Benzal Criminal Jaw Amendment 
(Suppkm ntary) Bill 19.> which the Legis, 
lative 45s mbly by a majomty refuge to pass 


The following arc leading ditails of the 
mre important of these measures 


The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
was merely supplementary to legislation alrea- 
dy passed in Bengal for the purpose of 
making permanent certain special provisions 
institu by the Governor General by Ordi- 
nance for dealing with anarchical conspiracy 
The need for legislation arose from the fact 
that an Ordinance so issued can have currency 
for only six months The initial step was by 
Ordinance instead of by legislation owing to 
the need to take the revolutionaries by sur 
prise and the final legislation by the Indian 
Legislatun was required to complete the per 
manent arrangements bv providing certam 
rights of appeal to the Calcutta High Court 
to grant which 1s beyond the powers of a Pro 
vincial Legislature or Government The op 
sition to the Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
was in the nature of a political demonstration 
not prim«rily dealing with the merits of the 
proposals before the House 


The first new Merchant Shipping Bill pro- 
vided Govrnment with powers to charge 
fees for the inspection of wireless telegraphy 
installations and the second had as its object 
the removal of evils arising from the Haj puil- 
grimage particularly by giving power to com- 
pe pugrims to take return steamer e8. 

cfore sailing for the Hedjaz and 9%o0 to avert 

the hitherto regular stranding of destitute 
pilgrims m Jeddah after the performance of 
their religious dutics 


eheies Ww ae on Sh ete ie 
gions to remove the possibility of wor 

who go on strike being prosecuted for bresoh 
of contract The Soldiers ee Bill was 
to relic ve soldicrs from some of the legal results 
of the war and their enforced absence through 
the war upon their position before the Courts. 
The Bill regarding ootton gins and presses 
contained provisions for the suppression of 
fraudulent mixing and adulteration of cotton 
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in such factories the measure having long 
been demanded by the cotton trade 


The Indian Tariff Bill provided in the mter- 
ests of trade convink ne for revision of the 
method of assessing cizarettcs and other com 
nioditics for chaiging import duties upon them 
Ihe new Stimp Bill provided for the stamp 
duty to be lovnd upon polis under the nw 
Workmen » Compr nsation Insurance law Lhic 
Paper (Currency Bill incrcascd the extent to 
which Governmcnt can lasue paper curr ncy 
against sccurities in the Paper (Currency Re 
serve, this bems a mcasure for facilitating the 
jasuc of emergency seasonal currency 


The first Income Tax Bul concerned proce 
dure for levying super tax on partners mm rc gis 
tered firms and the sccond was to «cmpowr 
Government to deduct from pay in India the 
incom tas Ieviahh on overseas pay pay able 
m sterling in Fngland in accordance with the 
1ecomme ndations of the Lec Commission 


The Cotton Cess Bill was to provide for 
refund of the raw cotton expert css mm caxs 
where cotton shipping from one port is fe 
imported «lsewherc bemz thcrefore a coastal 
trade facilities Measure 


The Assembly Presidents Salary Bill was 
necessitaid by the conatitutional provision 
making the salary votable after the arrival 
of the timc for mtroducing the «i ctoral mcthod 
for the appomtment of President Ihe House 
fixed the salary at Rs 4000 a month and 
entered in the Bill a provision rquirmg th 
President to dtvote his whok time to the 
duties af his ofhce 


Among offical Bills introduecd only or takcn 
through mer ly their initial stag sim the Asscm 
bly were Muasurs to provide for the registra 
tion of trade umons and to punish contcmpts 
of courts 


Unofficial Bills and Resolutions 


There were several Unofficial Mcmbcre Bulls 
concerning important subycts Mr V J Patel 
deputy Leader of the Swaray party in the 
Asaxmbly imtroducd a measure to repeal 
nun rous special enactments for dcaling with 
various forms of crime and this was paso d 
by the Lowr Hous ee Governme nt 
opposition He also mtroduccd a Bill m 
regard to racial distinctions in Iegal proce 
dure but this would have upatt the compact 
between all parties in the House crystallised 
into legislation by the first Asa mbly and on 
the motion for the considcration stage an 
Amendment postponing the matter sne dee 
was carrind <A further political Bill intro 
duced by Mr Patcl was om to mduce from 
trans tion or rigorous imprisonment to 
simple imprisonment the maximum punish 
ment for sedition 


Several unofficial Bills dealing with property 
and succession were brought before one or 
other of the two Chambers 


Str Hari Singh Gour sponsored a Bill to raise 
the age of consent of girls above ita current 
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age of 12, making it 1 for unmarried girls and 
13 for girls married Government were pre- 
pared to support this, but the House by majori- 
tus dunng the dctaled consideration atage 
raid the agc to 16 outside marriage and 14 
Within it) «Government holdmg thc proposcd 
changes to be too drasta to be practicable, 
vot d againal the third 1 ading of the mcasure 
ind thus got it aygectcd but promixd to 
Introduce Ic zislation of then own on the sub- 
ject af an carly date (This pron waa 
fulfilled in the following Sc ptember ) 


Mr h C Neogy in September 1924 intro- 
duced in the Isguslative Assembly a Bill to 
prohibit thi labeling of compartmc nts of rail- 
way traims for any particular class of traveller 
The measure was aimed at the custom follow 
cd on some railways of lab ling third or inter 
mediate class carmag s for Kuropcans only ' 
& step first taken some yi ars ago at the rm quest 
of Hindus who objectcd to meat cating Huro 
Pp ans sharing compartments with them, and 
now continucd chi fly perhaps for the com 
fort of Kuropcans lor the Bill the argument 
ran that th special marvation of compart- 
ments sometimcs prevented Indians finding 
a place in a crowded train and against that 
conti notion it was said that the movers of the 
Bill wer actuated by racial fecling The 
muasur was passed by the Low r House but 
the Council of State m Fcbruary 1925 refused 
i‘ pass tho motion for its consideration 

1 TC 


Sr H S (rour moved in the Assembly for 
consideration of his Special Marriage Act 
Am ndment Baill) This m asure was designed 
to move an inconvenient kgal anomaly in 
the cxsting m assure but orthodox members 
of both Hindu and Muslim communitics object 
cd to any crvtension of the principle ol 
kh galisin,, marnages clieeted otherwise thar 
by traditional communal custom and = aL 
amindm nt was successfully moved for the 
circulation of the Bul for ¢leiting public 
open The same tate overtook a motion 
by Mr N M_ Joshi for the consmderation of a 
Bill introduced by him to makc provision 
for payment of maternity benefits fo women 
workers in factores and mmis Mr Chaman 
Lalls motion for considcration of a Bill to 
provide for the weckly payment of wages to 
workincn domestic servants and other cmplo 
ye 6 Win similarly treated 


Several unofficial Bills were introduced 
Sir Purshot anmidas Jhakurdas brought in two 
small measures for the fixing of rupee 
cxchangc at on and four pince, Sir H 8 Gour 
three Bills affecting property transfers aud 
qttiem nt Mr Kumars Ray a Bill to amend 
the Indian Midical Dcgrcs Act and Mr Har- 
chandrai Vishindas a Bill to consolidate and 
amcnd the law relating to arbitration 


Unoffical Resolutions 


A large number of unofficial resolutions "48 
debatcd during the sussion Satyyid Raza All 
in the Council of State moved for early action 
in accordance with the North West tier 
Province Inquiry Conmnittee’s report, but 
his motion was withdrawn after considerable 


a 
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dubate in which Govirnmcnt mformed the 
House that the increas. of communal bitturn 8s 
in the Provinces rendercd the action desired 
by the resolution ee ag for thc present — 
Rai Saheb M Harbilas Sarda moved in the 
Assembly for the institution of a Je gislative 
Council in Ajmer Merwara and was d:feated 
by 41 to 26 —Sxr H S Gourmovda imesh and 
old Resolution of his calling for the establish 
ment of a Supreme Court and urged it» accc pt 
ance on the grounds of the inconvenunec of 
Privy Council appeals and of the desirability 
of developing the Indian judial system Thc 
motion was stoutly opposed by Pundit Motual 
Nehru in the name of judiial purity and de 
spite thc support of th Indcpendcnt Party 
Icadcr was defeated by 56 to 15 —A4 two days 
debate on a Resolution backid by the Swara 
ists condemning the Bengal Ordinance ranged 
roadly ovur the principlcs of political adminis 
tration and tho methods of dealing with 
rcvolutionary conspiracy and the resolution 
was carred bv 58 to 49 —Other unofficial 
resolutions moved provided ground for dcba 
ts on the position of Indians in Kast Africa 
on the cncouragement of Indian art regarding 
which a rsolution 4s carrid on the encour 
agement of University Trammg Corps to 
assist thc army on the tramimeg of Indians 
or the commissioned ranke of the army in 
rgard to which the Lepislative Assembly 
adopted a motion for the establishment of an 
‘ Indian Sandhurst on communal repre 
scntation in the public services on the alligid 
aricvances of 1ailwav and postal servants and 
on prohibition opium cincma films the 
public dibt mental drfcctiscs exchange and 
currency and other subjects 


Autumn Session 


The customary autuinn session in Simla Wis 
opened there by H | the Viccroy on 20th 
August and continued till 17th September 
The business of outstandinz importince was 
the discussion of the Report by the Reforms 
Tnquiry Committee presided ovcr by the Hon 
the Home Member Among other matters ol 
general public interest the most noteworthy 
were the clection of President of the Assembly 
und legislation to apply the wceptcd policy 
of tariff protection to various Industucs 


His Txcellency the Viceroy Jn in iniu,ural 
uddress to a joint scysion of the two Houses 
specially addrnssed himself to a,rcuitural 
policy He «cmphisind the importince of a 
rocont speech by the secretary of State declaring 
the intention of Government to take far re wh 
ing measures to stunulate agricultural revival 
he dwelt upon the recent c\pansion of the 
Central Research Institute at Pusa ind its 
fundamental importance ind he announced 
that in order to facihtite the ¢o ordination of 
provincial effort the Government of Indiy had 
wider considerition + proposil tor the cstr 
blshment of an all India a.rcultural org inst 
tion which would help towards co ordinating 
the activities of the various provincial depart 
Tents of agritulture promote rescarch, apn 
Ultural education, «cooperation and other 
(stablished aids to agriculture and serve as a 
inedium for a orm propaganda through 
out ¢the country.” With this aim in view, 
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said His Lacellency, a scheme had been formu- 
lated and Government intended to refer it to 
the Board of Agriculture at its pendimg meeting 
at Pusa m December 


The Viceroy pointed out that the return of 
sterling to parity with gold provided one of the 
most important conditions requisite for a 
fruitful reexamination of the problems of 
currency and exchange in India and then 
announced the appomtment of a Royal Com 
Iission tO examme and report on the Indzan 
exchange and currency system and practice, 
to consider whether any modifications are 
desirable m the interests of India and to maxe 
recommendations His Kxccllency expressed 
appreciition of the acceptance by the leader 
of the Swara) party in the Assembly of Govern- 
meut 8 invitation to becom? a member of the 
Committcc ippomted under the chairmanship 
of Sir Andrew Skeen Chief of the,General Staff, 
to report on mcthods of recruitment and train 
mg of young Indians for the commissioned 
rauks of the Indian Army, and foreshadowed 
an early announcement of the personnel, 
functions and constitution of a Public Services 
Commussion 


The Viceroy referred at leng h to the rcport 
of th. Muddiman Comnuttec andto his conter- 
inccs With the Secretary of State im regard 
to the Indian Pohtical problum and appvalcd 
anew for the climination of the elements of 
bittcrocss and suspicion from discussion of 
it The minority Sets of the Committee he 
1coguiscd to be a demand tor an early fresh 
inqunuy with a view to another revision of the 
Constitution but while he 5sympathised with 
the impatience which this indicated he said 
that he and his Goverumc nt after most carcfully 
considenng the dumind had come to the conclu 
sion that the moment for such a new Inquiry 
hul not benreachud He reiterated the Secre 
tary of State > point that a nectssary preli 
minary to a new inquiry of the hind desired 
Was co opration by the Icaders of Indian 
opinien jn thc working of the cxusting consti 
tution He also remindcd the Ix gislature of 
the strcss laid by the Sccretary of State on 
the necd to work out important details of the 
gencral problem before tacklmgthe whole and 
concluded that ‘the time which must elapse 
before mm caammation of the Constitution, 
whence vcr that may happen could not be better 
accupid by public men m India than by devot 
ing sc11ous practical thought to thse problums 

. We arc not weddid to our own 
particular methods of attammg our object ” 


New President- 


Thure were two candidates for election to 
the office of President, Diwan dur T 
Rangachariar, Dcputy Prisident, and Mr 
VY J Pata! The former received the official 
yotis and the latter as deputy chairman of 
the Sw irajist party in the Hous, had the sapport 
of that parts of most of the Indi jm ndents and 
of som Iibcrals Mr Patel waselected by 
58 votes to 56 «©All parties joined in expressing 
appreciation of Sir Fredrick Whyt«’s survice to 
the cause of Indian sulf government dunng his 
tcnure of tho presidcntship and a very friend] 
welcom. was pimilarly given to the new Presl- 
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dent, the official Leader of the House, speaking 
on behalf of the Government members, being 
the first to assure him of loyal support. Mr. 
Patel, in a cordial response, declared that 
while he remained President be should strive 
to the utmost to maintain the high traditions 
established by Sir Fredrick Whyte and should 
consider it his duty to cease to be a y Wal 
and to co-operate to the best of his ability. 


Reforms Inquiry Committee. 


The Reforms Inquiry Committee Report 
came before the Legislature on an_ official 
resolution moved in the Assembly by the Home 
Member and in the Council of State by the 
Secretary in the Home Department, cndorsing 
the principle underlying the Report of the 
majority of the Committec. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s chief point in his speech making 
the motion in the Assembly was to refer to Lord 
Birkenhead’s «statement that co-operation in 
working the existing Constitution must precede 
any hastening of the further general constitu- 
tional inquiry that must under the Government 
of India Act take place not later than 1929 and 
to indicate that the voting of this Resolution 
would be accepted as co-operation in that 
ps le But the official Resolution was tabled 
only a few days before the day for the debate 
upon it. There followed long negotiations 
between the unofficial parties with a vicw to 
their following an agrecd course in regard to it 
and the lengthy joint amendment in which they 


resulted was only tabled on the Saturday 
discussion | 


preceding the Monday when the 
on the floor of the House had to take place. 
This allowed insufficient time for informal 
conversations between the official and unofficial 
benches with a view to a rapprochement and 
the delicacy of the understanding between 
the unofficial parties was such that none on the 
unofficial benches could agrce to the alteration 
of so much as a comma in the agreed amend- 
ment lest so much alteration should break up 
the temporary general unofficial understanding. 
The Government offer to accept the passage 
of the official Resolution as the sign of co-opera- 
tion required as a pre-requisite to the hastening 
of a further Constitutional Inquiry was, there- 
fore, janet over without comment, neither the 
majority nor the minority report of the Muddi- 
man Committee was treated by the unofficial 
benches on its merits and the speeches showed 
that while the members of the unofficial 
parties were determined to carry their amend- 
ment they would do so only because it was an 
amendment to the Government resolution and 
despite the fact that many of them were at 
disagreement on several points that it mentioned 
and as regards the meaning to be attached to 
various statements that the amendment madc. 
The debate continued through two days and 
the amendment, which was moved b dit 
Motilal Nehru, as leader of the Swarajist part 
in the House, was carried by 72 votes to 45, 
Liberals as well as Independents following the 
Swarajists into the lobby. The amendment 
was in effect a lengthy manifesto and its purport 
was to go back on the earller Swarajist declama- 
t any Constitution imported from 


agains 
abroad and to declare that India must have a itr. 


form of Parliamentary government similar to 
thence obtaining in the most advanced countrics 
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of the West and without any adaptation In 

Beene to the special conditions characteristic 

ae ia and her raccs, religious divisions and 
story. 


Mr. Phiroze Sethna, from Bombay, moved 
the same amendment in the Council of State 
and several other amendments were also tabled 
there. There was a two-days’ debate and In 
the cnd the official Resolution was by 28 votes 
to 7 carricd unaltered. 


H. E, the Viceroy in a subscquent specch of 
farewell to the Upper Chaniber stated that 
Government would proceed to cxamine the 
Report in the light of both the Resolution 
adopted by the Council and of the amendinent 
to it carried by the other Chamber. 


Other Business. 


Government on 15th September moved a 
Continuation of the payment of bounties 
to Indian made steel. The current arrange- 
ment under this head was for the payment of 
Rs. 20 per ton duiing the year ended 30th 
September. The Tariff Board had re-examined 
the situation and recommended bounties at tho 
rate of Rs, 18 a ton for the remaining eighteen 
months of the Steel Protection Act. Govern- 
ment now proposed Ry. 12 instead of the rate 
which the Board advised. The official sprue 
was adopted in both Houses and most 
significant aspect of the proceedings was the 
failure of the unotficial benches in the lower 
House despite canvassing to move an amend- 
ment to rake the rate at Icast to the level 
recommended by the JDoard. An official 
Resolution which was also cartied authorised the 
payment of bountics upon Indian-made railway 
wagons. The Commerce Member further moved! 
approval of assistance to the bamboo paver and 

per pulp industry partly established in Benga! 

y the imposition until 3ist March 1932 of a 
specific protective import duty of one anna per 
pound on all printing pa (other than chrome. 
marble, flint, poster and stereo) which contain 
less than 65 per cent. of mechanical wood pulp 
and on all writing paper. This was the subject, 
of prolonged debate, representatives of consumers’ 
interests vigorously opposing the proposals 
and other members with equal keenness advo- 
cating the extension of the new protection to 
paper making concerns unbenefited by the 
official plan. Eventually, the original proposal 
was carricd unaltered and legislation to give 
effect to it was passed through all stages. 


The Council of State adopted an unofficial 
motion for the adjustment of railway freight» 
for the benefit of coal-using industrics. 


A considerable number of minor legislative 
Bills came before the two Chambers in various 
i Among more important measures dealt 
with was a Bill raising the age of consent. 
This was passed with a vision making the 
age 14 for unmarried girls and 13 within the 
marital relation. The report of the select 
Committee on the official Trade Unions Bill 
was presented, but in response to demands by # 
aie ts o ai SD eae of it se 

. An who sponsored 
‘ Man to restrict the use of firearms 
at times of civil disturbance was passed by the 
Assembly in face of Government opposition. 
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Ihe session concluded on 17th S ptember cxcit prossuie on the Dominion of South Africa 
the sittings of the Council of Stati ending with a ' 1m trezaid to the Union’s mterpal affairs His 
faicwell address by the Viceroy in view of the statement that the party leaders in the Assembly 
fact that the life of the Council was to expire had endorsed this view in the Emigration 
and new ek ctions to that body be held, before (Committe kd to an indignant rupudiation by 
the next legislative session them 


The most important subject discussed on the 
wwitiative of the wnoffiaal benches was the _ Lhe Council of State refused by 29 to 11 to 


position of Indians im South Afria In the pcornt . eee ae ree beeen tare 
Assumbly the question was only brouzht eee enna iy adonted a resolution for 
up in the form of a series of questions to which bie i sx mb y at op a a ue 
Govanment gave vay lngthy aphes  Lhis ter a by re : 3 » at at I ae pee ois 
prowdare was adopted after long disusvions 2) fn oan aay eatin, are of 
in the Standing Committe. on migration BpSrenhiy, Oy oe SCC Be aoe ay Our 

a firm liquor polic} because many who voted 
apeuallv attended by all leading members of forth t t te. totalle 
the House whcuther belonnug tothe Committee ¢ movion arc Dov tectotaltrs 
or not and was Intinded to demonstrate the | Phe Assembly on the motion of Sir Purshotain- 
mfcrest of the Chamber in the subject without das Thakurdas of Bombay adopted by 57 to 
lang a dubatc which nught prove an occasion 32 a resolution 1¢commendimys the suspension 
for spcechics ikcly to hamper the dclicate nezotin of the collection of the Cotton Cloth Excise 
tions now proweding between Government and | Duty for the romain lur of the cusrent financial 
th Umon ot South Afmea An unofficial ' scar because of th critical state of the cotton 
icsolution was moved tn the Counal of State manufacturins industry Government opposed 
but rejected by a large majority Ihc vote {| the resolution ani pointcd out thit the Assembly 
Indkxated confidenu m Governincat in the ; In Varch had cndormcd the policy of remitting 
current negotiations but the dcbate drew trom | plovincial contiubutions before touching the 
Sir Bal Hussein the Acting Member of Govern | excre duty, but assed the (Chamber that if 
ment 10 charge of the subject, the argument the Resolutton wei adopted they wo ild regard 
that India while dumanding Dominion status it a3 a revision of that decision and as a 1ccom- 
could not mvite the Lupenal Govunment to mendation tor the tot J abolition of the excise 
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Racing. 


Calcutta. 
King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. Ephraums’ cea William ie iy 
Morris ; ‘ 1 


Mr. Ruiz's Aborigine (at. be. A. Tr. Hae: 
rison ? 


2 
Mrs. 8. F. H. apord 8 Dalkestar ot $lbs Y 

Riley. . a 3 
Mr. aaa Gaurehankar (ot. sibs. by 


“"fongth 


“ 2-5 ee 
Viceroy’s Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
pl a orenee ecw Ot: eee 


three iene: duress uaieees of a 7 
short head, Time.—1 min. 





Mr. Ruiz's Aborigine (ost ‘be » A. T. 
Harrison _ 2 


Mrs. 8. F. H. peice 8 ‘Dalkester (ost. ) Riley. 3 


Mr. Galstaun’s Gaurishatikat (9st, 18ibs.), | 
Dobie : <i 
Won bY a see a ead a ad a half 

lengths. Time.—3 mins. 5 1-5 secs. 
Governor's Cup. Distance 12 miles.— 
Mr. Kelso’s Revival (8st. é6lbs.), G. Smith 1 


Mr. Mein Austin’s Heceres oa o - 
5ibs.), Parker - 2 


Mr. Galstaun’s Gaurishankar (ost, Tbs. D x 
J. E.L. Harrison .. - a 


Mr. Thaddeus’ Unitoi (7st. cae ed. st 
5ibs.), R. Stokes... ; ro & 

Won by one and a aster len ia one | 
length ; pee deere of a length. Time.— ' 
3 mins. 7 2-5 secs | 

Carmichael Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 


Mr. Ephraums' crear sie Sa 6lbs.) | 
Morris ee 


Mr. Galstaun’ Gaurichankar Lost, 11D), 
Dobie 


Mr. Vernon’s Canterbury Lamb (8st. 10lbs.), 
A. 7T. Harrison as ae 3 
Mr. Kelso’s Revival (Sst. 10ibs.), G. Smith 4 


Won by half a Jength;: two and a _ half 
lengths; two and three-quarter lengths. 
©.—2 mins. 19 secs. 


Cooch Behar Cup. Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs.— 


Mr, Eve’s The ou (Sst. 7ibs. ) A. "= 
Walker me 


Mr. Galstaun’s Gaurlsbankat (Ost. 12. » 
J. EH. L. Harrison .. 


Mr. Eddis’ Limton (7st. ed. it sibs, de 
R, Stokes... 


Mr. eae o Trot aa tb, ed st 
2ibs.), 8 


Won Pat 7 er a quarter long. 
@ short | 


and 8 ha pir ond 
2 mins, 30 


Ronaldshay Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. nee ene on as 7lbs.), A. yer 


as 


Mr. Galstaun’s Solo Bage as abs. 
J. E. L. Harrison .. 
Mr Somji’s Murmansk (8st. 7lbs), Morris.. 


Mr. 
Marsh 


Won by three-quarters of a a a short 
head ; two and a half lengths. Time.— 
1 min, 14 3-5 secs. 


Macpherson Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
bas eal 8 ibis ss cd. oe Ib. ois 
y 


Mr. Pannick’s Harvest star (at. bibs, 7 
Parker 4 


Mr. Galstaun’s Gaurshanka ot. ‘Lotbs. , 
Dobie 


Mr. Thaddeus’ Unitoi oh abe, eal it ar 


8lbs.), A. T. Harrison 


Won by one length; three-quarters of a 
length. Time.—2 mins. 35 3-5 secs. 


pause of Wales’ Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 


Mr. Yoonus’ 
Parker 


oo tad oe Cm. 3lbs. i, - 


ane ae er gE) o 


Mr. Vernon's Canterbury Lamb (at 10s), 


Morris 


Mr. Betiete Se ship's Biscult at. ibe), 
Dob 5 


Mr. Eve’s The Count (ont, 5lbs , A. 7 
Walker a 


Won by half a length; one and a halt 
lengths; two lengths. Time—l min. 
3¥ 3-5 secs. 


Wellesley Plate. Distance 14 miles.— 


Mr. tana Orange ania a Ibs ua 
Morris 


Mrs, 8. F. H. Perera’ s Dalkester (os, ub . 


Dobie 


Mr. Thaddeus’ Aborigine (ost. bs. a a f, 
Harrison A) 


Won by a head; three mn Time.— 
2 mins, 9¢ sCCS. 


December Plate. Distance 7 furlongs,— 


Mr. Epica nate: mane — it mE) 
Morris 


Mr. Pannick’s 


Harvest star (es. Tbs). 
Cooper ; 


Mr. Eve's nae Orb oat. “ibs, A. (. - 


Walker 


Mrs. 8. F. H. Peres 8 Dalkester (at 7ibs. h, 
Howell 


Won Set half a length ; onc and a half lengths; 
half a length. Time.—1 min. 27 secs. 
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Racing, 


Metropolitan, Distanceg furlongs. — 


Mr, Frank's beads uae (Sat.), A, ae Bee: 
rison 1 


Mr. Pannick’s 
Hutchins 


Mr. P, B. Ava’ Fil a Or at. “ibs. a 
Barnett 


Harvest ad (at, 186) 


ah Galstoun' 8 Solo "Bridge (Ost, vibe. — 

Won by one and a half lengths ; two lengths ; 

ue and a half lengths, Time,—1 min, 
SCH, 


JIndian Grand National, 
miles.— 


Mr ae s The _ Niel weg y, C 


Distance about 3 


Mr. ne: Brendan (0s. abs ") Bar 
nett .. 


Mr. Ever’s Llansinfried (12st, sibs, ); Bar- 
nos .. 


Mr, Leetham’s Durban (10st.), Owner .. : 


Won by eight lengths: ten lengths; five 
lengths. Time.—é6 mins, 5 4-5 secs. 


Apcar Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr, Eve’s Flaming ” ee 13lbs. ) J. me 
Brace re ‘ 


Mr. Eve's Ormiston at aaa » A, c. 
Walker ee ‘ 


Mr, M. Beg Mahomed’ 8 Bright bird h (nt. 
Olbs.. cd. 7st. 12Ibs ), M 


Mr. sebwune Solo ree (fat. bs , 
Dobie 


Won by three lengths « ak head : eb and 
a half lengths. Tme.—l min, 12 secs, 


Mayfow! Cup. Distanco 1 mile.— 


Mr. Eve's The Monk (8st, 91bs,), J a} r 
ca 


Brace. 
Mr. Pannick’s Cheviot (7st. 12lbs.),{ heat 


Brown. 


Mr. Ruiz’s Grand ade = ne ) A. T. 
Harrison it. 


Mr. Austin’s Rocallod (rat. 111bs .) Puen 


Tead heat; half a length; four lengths. 
Time,—1 min, 88 3-5 secs. 


Burdwan Cup. Distance about 1} miles.— 
Mr, Dee's Snowdiift (10st. 3ibs.), Bloss 


Captain and Mr. Mannock’s een 
(10st. sibs. ), Mr. Pollard ., 


Mr. Rossco’s Archie's ae (st 8lbs. ar 
Capt. Pearson... 


nes 


Won by seven jaagthal fs sii a half 
a ge ee lengths. Time.—3 mins. 
18 2-5 


Merchants’ a Distance 14 miles.— 


Mr. Ever’s Minniement (7st. Slbs., cd. Tat. 


Qlbs.), Perryman se o4 ae ee 


e | 
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Mr. Lauder’s Dry Wit (8st. 31bs.), Ritchie. @ 
Mr. Pannick's Tomboy (8st.), Brown oe 
ir ta = aay Battie a tos 111bs. se 


a - a shart head : since cqiisvters P a 


length; half a length, Time.—2 mins, 
34 acca, 


Eclipse Pony Cup. Distance 7 furlongs,— 


Mr. Douetil’s Love Gift Sie Qlbs.), H 
Walker 
Mr. Dee's Warrior Belle (Oat. ‘Ub. ), Barrett. 2 
af Sapa The Little vee ec 
bs.), Cooper wa 
ie, of Eekuathenans Bis R. (at. Lib. M 
Hdwards .. 


Won by half a length : is a a ae 
lengths ; a neck, Time.—1 min. 28 3:5 
secs. ® 


cious Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


essrs. Currie and chicas 8” meni Os 
eee. ), Ritchie 3 a 


Mr. oo New Geleans (8st, ib. , ti 


Mr. Alford's Minsk (9st.), Sibbritt . . 4 


Messrs. Soutar and sc an s sea shih 
(9st 2ibs.), Doble .. 


Won by a neck; two and a half testis 
one and a half lenghts, Time.—3 mina. 
4 3-5 secs. 


8 Monsoon Cup, Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs.— 


1 


~~ CC 


ree | 


Major Lucas’ ea aie oe. bs ), Bar- - 


Grand Annual. 


Mr. Dee’s Snowdrift (9st. 7Ibs.), Cooper .. 


Messrs, Soutar and ee g oes oo 
6lbs,), Hutchins ~ 2 


Mr. Jones’ New Orleans (Oat. 7bs.), 0 O'Brien 8 

Mr, Pannick’s Anzio (8st, 12lbs.), Riley .. 4 

Won by three-quarters of a length; three 
lengths; two and a halflengths, Time,~ 
2 mins, 25 3-9 secs, 

Distance 2 miles.— 

Mr Douetil’a Red Connors ae 101bs.), C 
Black . es 

Mr. Dee’s Snowdrift (118t, Blbs. ), Bloas ae 


Captain and Mr. ease Sree a 
3ibs.), Mr. Pollard 


Raikut of Batkunthapur 3 Barsen ot. Albs. be 
Rarnett 


Won by one ee 
lengths ; seven len 
43 1-5 secs, 


cares lengthe, atx 
maths, Time.—3 mins. 


Hilliard Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Mr. Eve’s Eddy (9st. 5lbs.), A.C. Walker 1 


Mr. Avasia’s Fille d’Or (8st. 13Ibs. | 
righ 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’ s> heat 2 

Affable (Sst. 7lbs.), Hutchins .. J} 


Mr. Beg lari Sas Bird - ae 
12lbs.), M . 4 


Won by a teh bas dead wate ‘hive 
lengths. Time.—1! min, 27 1-5 BeCR, 


a 





Bombay. 


Eclipse Stakes of India, Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ sic ca i 


Tbs .), Herbert 1 
Mr. te st ov ot. 4lbs \ Town: : 
Mr, Eve’s Baioodibe (9st. ibs ); Bowley . _3 


Mr. C, N. Wadia’s rere ioas bas oan 
Buckky _.. 


Won by a neck; es ‘nptas | ree 
head. Time.—2 mins. 5 secs. 


Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. A. E, Ephraums’ Omanee ee On Ost, 
13lbs,), Morris ay a | 


Mr, Eve's pene Rock et 7b rar 
Smith , 


Mr. Eve's The Count (8st, “hs ) A. o 
Walker - .3 


Mr. R. ie S.’s Wer Gt ibs, ed, sh abs) 
Clark 


Won = one length : icdaarin of a 
ee half a length, Time.—1 min, 37 
3-5 se 

Grand oan Handicap, Distance 1} miles.— 

Mra. 5. ¥. H. Perera’s Dalkester mm a 
cd. 7st. 11Jbs.), Morris gj 

Mr. T. M. prance anes et. ote. ‘5 
Burn 2 os 

Mr. Eve’s The or (oat. ), he C, Walker... 

Mr, Kelso’s Revival (8st. 4Ihs,), Herbert... 


Won by one and a quarter lengths; two 
lengths ; two and a half lengths, Time.— 
2 mins, 6 4-5 secs. 


Ryculla Club Cup. Distance about 
miles. — 


Mr. R. H. al oil aie gee mn anny, 
S. Black a | 


2 
3 
4 
1} 


Mr. CN. Wadia’s Cap ‘a-Pie (Get, ab ) 
Buckley  .. _ ; 


Mr. Eve’s Boscombe (Ost. atbs ) Bowky .. 


Mr, T. M, pede Ene crab, ape) 
Clarke ‘ 


Won by one length two iacthe ; & fe 
Time —2 mins, 25 


Bombay City Plate. ee 1} miles.— 


Mr. A. E. Ti aaa Oranee a ee 
7lbs.), Morris 


Mr. T. M, Thaddeus’ Aborigine ot ) A. c 
Walker 


Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Precious Tass (et 
12Jba.), 8. Black .. 


Mr. Eve's Boscombe (8st. nibs. ); Bowley. 


Won by one length; a short head; a 
lengths, Time,—2 mains. 6 secs. 


Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile, — 


Mr, B. R. 8.’s Greenfinch (8st. Sibs.), 
F, Huxley .. «. “ ied 


ae 


Racing. 


Mr. Kelso’s Harry wate Sei Olbs.), Mo- 
Fherson sa. . 2 
Major A. ie _Motony’ 8 Joo 8 Tack (rst. 
| 7iba.), F'. Black ‘3 
| Mr. 


| . Walker .. ee 


ee by one and a aanter agin one 
and ahalf lengths; one and a 
lengths, Time.—~1 min, 37 2-5 secs, 
Innovation Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 
4, yards .— 
Mr. P. B. Avasia’s ss da’ Ss shai 
ed, 8st.), Barnett 
| Mr. H. B. Sarah o's Husky (et. 
Townsend .. 
Mr. Eve's Eddy (9st, alba }, A. C, walker,. 
H. . the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s bla 
ing (7st. 4!bs.), MeQuade .. 
bi by one length ; a neck; ree auaeiee 
of a length. Time.—1 min, 14 4-5 pace, 


Malabar Hill Plate, Distance 6 furlongs 
41 yards.— 





ale. d 


Eve's Flaming Orb (Ost 10 ), A. y 


ww 


Mr. P. B. oe me eds ee: 1lb ) tks 


Barnett 
Mr, Eve's Flaming Orb (Ot, Tbs y A; c, 
Walker : 
H. H. 
Girl (7st, 4lbs.), McQuade 
; Myr. T, M. Thaddeus’ Gortenine (at. 128, 
ced. 7st. 2ibs.), S. Black. 


Won by one length; sifee-qnavtirs of a 
length ; one and a half lengths. Time,— 
1 min. 14 3-5 secs, 


Mansfield Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 
yards.— 
ti Eve's Eddy (9st. 1lbs.), Bowley 


H. B. Sorabjee’s Buty om i) 
Pio wiada 8 : 


Mr. R.R, 8.’ distunaek Ot. bs ), F 
Huxley a6 ae 


bo 


the Maharaja of Kotapur' R Kase ‘ 


poo 


th 


Mr. T. M. ee Goldgaine rt 1Mbs > 


A. T. Harr 
Won by aie & eee a heads a re 


. 
4, Time.—1 min, 14 8-5 secs. 
| 


Ascot Plate. Distance 14 miles.— 
Mr. Eve’s Aldergrove (8st. 3lbs.), C. Hoyt.. 


Mr. C. N. Wadia’s ee ag sibs, » 
Buckley .. 


1! 
: Mr. R. BR. S8.'s Rabalto a. Libs, ), F 
a Huxley ae 


Mr. H. B. comabjee's Rackl ont. ate, er 


Townsend 


Won by half a length : “half a ieanth: three 
lengths. Time.—-2 mins, 83 2-5 secs, 


Victory Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mr. C. N. one aa (7et. 12Ibs. ) Ps 


F. Black 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Audlem 
* (Sat, Olbs.), Pryor’ .. < + 


Racing. 


3 


Mr. R.B.8.’s Warp (Sg. Olbs.), Townsend . 
H.H. the ar abe of Kothapur’s Hentl 
(8st. 121bs.), R. Stokes : 
Won by half a length; five lengths ; seven 
lengths. Timce.—2 mins, 6 3-5 secs. 
Bombay Handicap. Distance 1} miles. — 


Mr. (. N, Wadia’s eee acer 101)». 
Buckley = 


Mr. Eve’s Knight of Clonmel (ast sibs i 
A.C. Walker 


Mr. T. M. Thaddens’ Unitot et. ibs, , 
Clarke 


Mr. H. B. Sorabjee’ B Starboard (st lbs 7 
Townsend .. 
Won by one and a auarier eouthe a neck: 
aneck, Time.—2 mins, 6 1-5 secs. 
Newmarket Plate. 
yards.— 
Mr. Eve's Plymouth Rock (9st.), Bowley.. 
Mr. A. Hoyt’s Bell Metal (10st. 2lbs.), Burn 


Mr. R. R. 8.’s Greenfinch (8st. 12Ibs. a 
McPherson .. 


Distance 6 furlongs 41 


1 
2 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's S a 
4 


Girl (7st. 11lbs.), Sheldon 


Won by one length; one and a quarter 
lengths; two lengths. Time.— 1 min. 
15 4-5 secs. 
Epsom Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. Kelso’s Harry ane Saas aps me 
Pherson a 


ei hk 8 pene Rock Ot, Lb. » Bow: 


Mr. C, N. “Wadia’s French Brier (ct. slbs. ds 
Buckley 


Mr. Heath’s Maal (st ‘albs , Paste 
singh ‘ 
Won by one and a aaartee lengths : a head ; 
two Jengths, Time—1 min, 38 1-5 secs, 
Wellington Plate. Distance 1 mile.— ' 


1 


Major A. W. Molony’‘s ee Luck a ; 


121bs.), F. Black 


Mr. 
McPherson .. 


Kelso’s Harry Tate (est " 13Ibe. ) 5 


S. 8. Akkasaheb Maharaj’ 8 Krishnakumar iG 


(8st. 11b), Burn .. . 


Mr. Eve’s Knight of Cloumel re “10 Ibs ) 
A. C. Walker : 


Won by a head: iv jenpthas 
Time.—1 min. 39 5 
Doncaster Plate. ae 14 miles.— 
Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s ae (6st. 6lbs. y 
S. Black... 
Mr. R. R. 8.’ Rabat (8st. ‘Albs, dy F Hux- 
ley .. 


a ak. 


Mr. C. N. Wadia’ 8 French Brla (et, albs, ) 
: . 23 


Buckley... 


Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Catchup (7at, , 
McQuade 
Won by a head ; two ‘lengths ; four lengths. 
Time.—-2 = 7 3-5 ann 
Windsor Plate. 
Mr, KeJso’s Heron nat Tube). ), 8 


i, Black ol 


Mesers. G. EB. D, Langley and Shantidas 
Askuran’s My Lord (Ost. 6ibs.), Burn .. 


Mr. C. N, eee Castor pene oe Tibs ee 
F, Black 


Mr. R. RB. 8.'s Waap (ast. sibs )s Townsend, 


Won by three-quarters of a length; five 
lengths ; ae longths, Timo, — 1 min, 
39 3-5 BC 


Sledmere Distance about 1} 
miles.— 


Mr. R, B.S.’s Rabalto (7st. 8lbs,), Townsend 


Mr. C. N. Wadia’s ee ee 1lb 
Buckley .. 


eae 
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2 


4 


1 


2 


Mr. T, M, a Aborigine ot. sib), z 


Burn 


Mr. Eve's conte (Ost. ribs), Bowley 
Won by two lengths ; three lengths ; two and 
a half lengths, Time,—2 mins, 28 secs, 


Xmas Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 


a) 


e 4 


Mr. C. N. Wadia’s cay prides le 3ibs, ) 
1 


F. Black... : 


Messrs. G.E. D. Lannie avd Shantidas 
tae Carton mah Sa 7ibs. ) 
') irett e@ 


Mr. Marquis’ Husky (ast. 11 Ibs. ); Herbert .. 


Mr. Kelso’s Heron (8st. 7lbs.), McPherson. 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; one and 
2 quarter lengths; a neck. Time.— 
1 min. 14 secs. 


he 
3 
4 


Lloyd Handicap. Distance 1 mile. — 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Scandal- 
ous (8st. 10lbs.), Perkins .. is oe 4 
Mr. (, N. Wadia’s French Briar 


(7st. 13lbs.), F. Black é 
S. 8. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Krishna , 
kumari (8st. 3lbs.), McQuade. J 


Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Light Jester (9st,). 
Morris ae - - a ~ 
Won by a neck; dead heat; two lengths, 
Time.—1 min, 38 3-0 secs. 
Perth Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. ae H. ia a cece saa eh 8 
Blac ; . 


Mr. Eve’s The Count (0 7lbs. , AC; 
Walker , 


Major A. 
8lbs.), Buckley 


ae R. R. S.’s Rabalto (8st. élhs, )> Fr. Hux: 
ey 


W. Molony’s Joe's Lue es or 


4 
Won by one length ; neck; five ‘lengths. 


Time.—2 mins. 6 2- 5 secs. 


Danebury Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs 41 
yards.— 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 


Kaser Girl (8st. 9lbs.), Aldridge | Dead 


Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Precious a heat t 


(7st. Lilbs.), S. Black 


Mr. Dene Nateb Ot ve cd. Us seca 


Herbert ae 
Mr. Eve’s Night Watehman (ast. lbs. y 
G, Smith 


Dead heat; one a a half lengths; ona 
length. Time.—1 min, 16 secs, 


+) 
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Inauguration Cup. Distance 7 furlongs,— Mr, Abdulla Mana’s Afiwan (9st,), Buckley., 4 
H, H. the Maharaja of Kolha beet ; 
‘Luck (8st. 181bs, R, Stokes oe ol von it foo el Bigg) hale of & rine 


Major A. W, Molony’s George Phillips Ce 8-5 sees, 
2ibs,, ed. "st, dibs .), Corkill “ a2 


Mr. C.N, Wadla’s Fronch Briar (Bat. 101s), Dealers’ Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 


Buckley... sie _3 Mr.M. Goculdass’ ae (Sat. ara 
Mr, Kelso's Horon (7st, 12tbs , Bullock ., 4 ‘McPherson .. zo 
Won by a neck; a head; a head, Time,— i o Whitton's “Joyous (8st. ribs.) 
1 min, 25 4-5 secs, y 
Windsor Plate. Distance 1 mile.— eT ie abe Mak i ee mee 
Mr. C. N. Wadia’s French al Si 6Ibs. s Nawabzada Salyaduzafar Khan's Fatl 
F. Black. 1 (8st. 7Ibs.), Buckley re , 
Mr. Eve's Eddy (9st. Sibs. ), Bowley -» 2 Won by one length ; two and a half feagthi: . 
8. 8. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s eae aneck, Time.—1 min. 48 2-5 seca. 


(at. 13lbs, ), Burn .. ‘ se 
Mr, Kelso's “Huon Riv er (7st.), 8 - Black... 
Won by two lengths ; a neck ; a head. a 


‘ (ough Memorial Plate, Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr, N, A. Kazi’s Cossack (7st.), F, Black .. 1 


Taino AS es sere, , Mr, Marks’ Squire (8st, 2lbs.), Townsend . 2 
Colaba Cup, Division I, Distance 1 mile, — aa Eve's me Surprise (Set 51bs y sal ea 
Mr, P. G. Singbancs's Rakings (7st, SIbs,), me ' 
A. T, Harrison Mr. Abbas Faraj Shap ener 8 eee me 
Mr, H, B, Sorabjee’s sta car . 2ibs 7 (Sat, 31bs.), Herbert 4 
Townsend .. ee Won by half a Jength; a anes a oxi. 
8. 8. Akkasaheb Mahara) 8 ‘erishnaisumar Time,—1 min, 50 secs. 
(8st. 13]bs.), McQuade... . 3 Tom le Mesurier Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 
Mr. and Mrs, G, Wesche-Dert’s carton 41 yards.— 
Pierre (7st. 9ibs.), 8. Black ; .4 #=+Mr, T. M, aoe hae als ); 
McPherson ‘ 1 


Won by one and a quarter length one 
length ; a head. Time,—1 min, 37 8-5 secs, Mr. Heath’s Hatchel (ont, ets ); nant 


Colaba Cup, Division II, Distance 1 st — Mr, Abbas Faraj Shap cea 5 Boat Bitter 
H. H. the Maharej of Kolhapur’s Scan- hi ual cat - ; 
dalous (9st. 1lb.), Perkins . 1 Mr, Heath's Mayiah (9st. etba.), Marke i 
Mr. P. B. yen basi bie (at. sibs, Lae Won by three-quarters of a Jength ; a ay 
Barnett ; ahead, Time—1 min, 23 1 


Mr. A. M. somjt' Murmansk (Bat, ‘121bs, » Town Plate. Distance 5 furlongs — 
Morris ne ee Mr. Heath’s Maylah (9st, 8lbs,), Clarke .. 1 
Mr. R. H. Gahagan’ 8 Procous sa (at Mr, Eve's Baktavar (9st, 8Iba,), Bowley .. 2 


11tbs.), 5. Black ce ae vgs ot ie 
Won by one length; one length : oo Mort ig erica 8 Kamol ( 8 os : 
lengt. 


hs, Time—1 min, 38 3-5 secs, 
Distance about 14 miles Mr. Heath's Hatchet (Ost. sibs )s arnt. 
Turf Club Cup. ce about 1} miles.— eats Ces ta td 


Mr, Eve’s Tarick (9st. 10lbs ); Bowley ae | Time —1 min. 6 2-3 86 C8. 
H. H. the Maharaja of seis hal 8 ae Arab Inauguration Handicap, Distance 1 mile.— 
(7at, 18lbs.), Aldridge... 2 
Mr. Eve’s Some Surprise (8st. 1b.), Herbert 1 


ae M, Sone a esa (9st. 12bs as s 8. Trereiags Maharaj’s Gomub (8st. Blbs.), . 


Mr, Marks’ varirulmulk (Ost, ‘elbs ) Mortis, 4 
Won by half a Jength ; half a length; two H. H. the Maharaja Be nomepurs saci : 


and a helf lengths, Time,—2 mins, 45 (7st. Olbs.) R. Sto “ 
2-5 secs. Mr. Marks’ Squire (8st. Slba. ), Howell  .. 4 
Fombay Arab Derby. Distance about 13 Won by eight lengths ; two lengths ; a short 
miles — me,—i min, 404-5 secs, .. 
Mr, Marks’ Vazirulmulk (Set. 19Ibs.), Morris. 1 Poona. 
Mr, M. Gocuidass’ Mikado (9st. 7Ibs.), Atlantic Stakes, Distance 1} miles — 
McPherson... 2 our, TM. Goeulaae' Melesigence (Bat. 


Mr, Eve's Khandil (9st, 7Tbs.), Bowley 3 = 11ibs,), Townsend . “3 4 


Rastig: 
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Mr, Eve's Katerfelto (Saf. 111ba), Ritchie .. 2 Mr. J.C, cena ee an (oe: navel, 


Mr, C, N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Pic (9st.), Buckley 3 


Mrs. 8. F. H. 
1llbs.), Morris 
Won by five lengths ; two sengtha one and 


a half lengths, Time.—2 mins, 12 3-5 
secs, 


Western India Stakes. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mr. R. RB.S.,’s Hennig (7st. Slbs ae 
Townscnd .., 


Mr. Marquis’ Rackle (ast, sibs. )s Herbert . 


Mr. C, N, hile prom _ iste Ub, 
¥. Black. 


Mr. J. C, Galstaun's on Trot (st. 11b :. 
Dobie 


Perera's beams St 


Won by half «pam: one a8 a half 
lengths ; two lengths, Time—2 mins. 11 
2-5 Secs, 
Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 1} milcs.— 


Mr. C. N. Wadia's eee ee e sibs. hs 
Buckley re 


Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Aborigine os. albs. ), 
A. T. Harrison et 


H, H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Scandal 
ous (9st, 3lbs.), R. Stokes 


Mr, J.C, as 8 ie mie i. ols. a, 
Dobie 


Won by one length ; a sacle a 
Time—2 mins, 37 4-5 secs. 


Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 


H, H. the Maharaja of a eee 8 casas 
dalous (9st. 11b.), K, Stokes ; 


Mr, Eve’s Finns Orb crt “ibs, ) A, (. 
Walker F as 


Mr, Eve's Eddy (Bnt. abs. ); Bowley 


Mr, T, M. Thaddeus’ arene Sie olbs. ); 
A. T, Harrison , 


Won by half a length ; ‘wo. Tengt 
lengths. Time—1 min. 43 secs 


Poona Cesarewitch. Distance 2} miles. — 


Mr. Eve's coe ny Sa 6lhs ys J. bad 
Brace 


Mr. Eve's 
U, Hoyt 


ba 


od 1 


2 
four 


Aldergrove (os. lb ) 
.2 


WwW. P. o’ Cock's Wait alles (. . 


Mr, 
12lbs.), Purtoosingh 


Mr, A. B. ee Jansen (at. 7lbs ) 
Townsend .. 


Won by two and a half lengths : bese and 
a half lengths; a aeck, Time —4 mins, 


St. ee Plate. Distance Round Course and 
distance.— 
Mr. P. B, Avasia's a Apple (7st.), 8. 
Black we are | 


Alergrow (at. A1Jbs.), 


Mr. Eve's 
C. Hoyt e 


Mr, Eve’ : Kuight of Clonmel (Sat, 12Ibs.), 


ea aé ae ae ae 


« Of 


bie 


Won by ten lengths : dino and a half 
| lengths 5 two lengths, Time—2Z mins, 58 


seas Suis Distance 1 mile.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Joc’s 
Luck (7st. 111bs.), R. Stokes ss ‘ 


' Mr. ¢C. N. Wadia's rere ag ai » 
Buckley... 


Mr. R. B.S.’s Greenfingh et. 1b. ), F. 
Huxley es : .. 3 

Mr. Marquis’ Rackle (7st aibs “5 ed. Be 
9lbs.), Herbert in . 4 


Won by a neck; two lengths : bine: -quar- 
ters of a length. Time.—1 min. 43 
BECS. 
Aga Shamshudin Plate. Distance : mile, — 
Mr, Vernon’s ea Lamb (fet. Oe: ) 
Howell ok 


Mr. Eve's ¥laming orb (ot. 7Tibs > A. e 
Walker ; 


>; Mr. ff. M. Goculdass’ 
al 12lbs,), Townsend .. 
Mr. J. C. Galstaun’> Solo Bridge 
10ibs., cd. 7st. 1ilbs.), Dobie ... 


Won by one length; half a length; ic 
oe a half lengths. Time —1, min. 43 
-5 sCCS, 


Ganeshkhind Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


' Mr. Eve's Flaming Orb Ss 7lbs. y A. e 
| Walker : 1 
| 


H. H. the Maharala of Kolhapur’ 6 Kascr 
Girl (7st. 2lbs.), BR. Stokes wa 2 


Mr. R. &. 8.’s Greenfinch (8st. 

13lby.), Huxley . ; 

_ Mr. Marquis’ Husky (ist. 
lllbs.), Herbert... 


Won by a short head ; one Pr a half lengths; 
dead heat. Time— 1 min. 14 secs. 


| The Criterion, Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Grand pao ae 
Yibs.), A. T, Harrison ‘a .1 


Mr, R. RK. Sz’s Riess 
F, Huxley 


| Mr. N Sere Bright Bird 1 (et. 
2 lbs.), Morris : . 3 


H, H, the ere of years’ 5 Afabl 
(Sst, 3lbs.), W. G, Thompson 4 


Won by a short head; two lengths ; ne 
lengths, Time—1l min, 20 3-5 secs, .. 


Newmarket Plate, Distance 6 furlongs.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of eae i 3 ne 
(iirl (7st. 8lbs.), RK. Stokes ; ‘ 


Mr, Eve’s Eddy (8st. 9lbs.), nawke. pie 


Mr. R. RB. 8.’8 rca AB 8lbs,), F 
Huxley 


Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Villo aor ae Oibs Dy 
Barnett 


siesees (ost io 


( 
4 


Dead heat 3 


(8st. 3lbs. ) 
*) 


oe a 


eo e@ as 
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Won by ra a length ; ono and a half 
lengths ; two lengths. Time.—1 min. 15 


1-5 secs. 
Poona Plate. Distance about 5 furlongs.— 
Mr. N, Begmahomed’s pe Bae a id 


3lbs.), Morris ; ‘ ; 
Mrs. F. M, cue 8 Lady Theo it. bs 
Ritchic ‘ a 


H. H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ S Arrowy 


(8st. 3lbs.), R. Stokes 3 
Mr. Cotton's rouey oe bs S. J. 
Meekings .. 4 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Won by two and a half ehathe: ies lengths: 
ahead. Time—Iimin,. 2 1-5 secs. 


Eclipse Plate. Distance about 5 furlongs.— 
Mr. Kelso’s Heron (7st.), 8. Black . 


Mrs. F. M. Garda’s Lady Theo (st. 10Ibs., 
cd, 6st. 12!bs.), C. Hoyt .. 


Mr. N. Begmahomed's Bright Bird 1l (st. 
10bs., cd, 7st. 12Ibs.), Morris ; 3 

Messrs. Heath and M. Najmuddin’s Stone 
Marten (7st. 7lbs.), Clarke wd 4 


Won by two and a half lengths; a Siar 
head ; three-quarters of a length. Timc.— 
1 min. 4 4-5 secs. 
Poona Country-Bred Derby. 
pra — 


S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s ty pester 
aren ees ), McQuade... 


a a Dp’ ancy 8 ee Ct. ols. D 
J. Meehings ‘ z 


arpa rarer ° Duar 3 Mein ot, % 


Mr. G. Wesche-Dart a Major Vanrenen’ 8 
Miss Melton (8st. 1ilbs.), Burn .. 4 


Won by half a length; two and a half 


Distance 7 


lengths ; one and a half lengths, Timec— 
1 min. 34 secs. 
Poona Country-Bred St. Leger, Distance 
miles.— 


S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Bake Us 
nes 4lbs.), McQuade 46 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Osbourne 
(7st, 111bs.), G. Corkill .. 

Mr. G. Wesche-Dart and Major Vanrcdon' 5 
Miss Melton (8st. i1lbs.), McPherson . 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Drummer 
Boy (7st. 11lbs.), W. G. Thompson 1 4 
Won by three-quarters of a lIcngth; a | 
neck; two lengths, Time.—2 mins. 18 
8-5 secs. | 


Governor's Cup, Distance Round Course 
and d 


oc 


istance — 


H. H. the Sir of Kolhapur’s Gover- 
nor (7st. $lbs.), KR. Stokes : 4 


Mr, ee M, Goculdass’ fame (8st, ) Town- a 


Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ ‘Satety (Tat Ub » 


J. W. Braco ea 


Mr. Hve'’s St. Andrew's Hye (Tab, als, a 
0. Hoyt 


Racing: 


Won by a neck; two and a half lengths ; 
one length. Time.--8 mins. 7 1-5 socs, 


Turf Club Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mr. T. M. aud eee (Get, lb, Y 
J. W. Brace ; 1 


Mr. T, M Goculdass' Rarity Bet. albs, 
Townsend .. ei 


H. H. the ernie. ‘a Kolhapur’ 8 Gover. 
nor (7st. 12ibs.), R. Stokes ‘ 


Mr, Eve’s Apollo (8st ), Parts, 4 
Won by one and a quarter lengths: three- 
quaiters of a length, a neck, Time.— 
2 mins. 55 3-5 secs. 
Poona Arab Derby. Distance 14 miles.— 


Mr. P. B, eee sai Spray vo ae a 
Barnett : 


Mr. Eve’s St. cane sb Eve (ist. y Hoyt, 2 


Mr. Ccrtainty's emo (7st, re » 
Townsend . 3 


Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Joa t. bs } 
Burn 


Won by one aa & half paigihio’ ee 
quarters of a length; half a length. 
Time—2 mins, 54 1-5 secs, 


H. H. the First Aga Khan’s Commemoration 


Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 

Mr. Shantidas ea ps CN D 
Burn ; 

Mr. Cacalaty's Mamnoon ee ‘Lolbs. - 
Townsend .. te 


Mr, Hoosein Tamavi s Duawar (t aaa Ms 
Barnett 3 * 


Mr. Heath's Silver ‘Thrush (ont. élbs, ) 
Morris si 


Won by a short head ; ere one side half 
lengths. Timc—2 mins, 24 8-5 BCS, 
Aiab Pony Deiby. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. J. oe panoube Paennue as aN a 
R, 


Mr. fT. M. Goculdss 1 ach Bitter oi) 
Townsend .. a 


Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’ " Yean bbs, ) 
Morris sia ‘ an) 


Mr, Heath's Sagab (bat. 61s ); Clarke | 
Won by three-quarters of a length; threv- 
quarters of a length; a neck, Time— 
1 min, 23 3-5 sees, 
Dealers’ New Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. Heath’s Silver Thrush (9st.), Morris . 


Mr, Hoosein Tamavi's cada 
Barnett re i 


Mr, Ayub Asad’s ae King t ss ) 
S.J. Mockings . a 

Mr, H, Kadum’s Arabian Star (ot. robs. » 
vd, 6st, 13lbs.), C. Hoyt .. ; 


Won by one length ; six longthu ; eas ae 
Time—r2 ming. 24sec. 


1 
(Ost), 


Racing, 


Bangalore 
Bangalore Cup Distanct 1} miles — 


H H the Maharaja of Mysore s True Grace 
(8st. 3lbs ), Lhompson 


Mr M Ryans Toss Up (8st 3lbs ), North 
Moro 


Mr J H Currus Lo Gamin (8st 8lbs ) ; 


Cooper 

Sirdar Malakshmi Kantaray Urs Eee 
(9st 11D) Donnelly 

Won on, one kLngth halfalength one a 


kngths ‘Iime—2 mins 1115 
pe 
Maharaja of Mysorcs Cup Distance about 
1 mik - 


HH the Maharaja of Mysores Affablh — 


(St 12ibs ) Thompson 


Mr J H Cures Ie Gamin (8st 3lbs ) 
Ritchie 


Mrs Conran Smiths Jandlady (“st lbs ) : 


S J Me¢chings 


Mr T M Goculdass Catchup (ast 4lbs ) 
4 


Audis 


Won by one and a half lengths one and 
three quarter kugths thrce quartcrs of 
a lugth Time—l min 42 45 secs 


Milkr (up Pistancc about 7 furlongs — 
Mi Ives Penctrate (8st Tlbs) Ritchie 
Miy Conran Smiths Jandlady (“st ) Black 


Raja of Bobbilis Lrench Furze (dst Zs i 


» Dc nnelly 


1 
2 


YH H the Maharaja of Mysoies ie: 
4 


Daughtei (7st 4lbs) Bona 


Won by half a Iength 
#3» C8 


Tisnor Cup Distance about 7 furlongs — 
Mr C Dec o> Cremona (10st 41bs) Aldridg 
Mr R Gtggs Gallopcur Oliver (“st ) Hoyt 


Mr Rosscos Razzle Dazzk (7st 11b) 
Bona 


Won by om Ikength thirty lengths 
11min 3345 0s 


Haji Sir Ismail Saits Cup 
6 finlongs — 


Mr M_ Yyoonus 
Rarictt 


Sir Darcy Lindsay s Wokingham (“st 8lbs ) 
Hovt 


Time—l1 min 2) 


Distance about 


Mr T M Gardas Bulls Tife (9st 8lbs ) 
Ritchie 

Won by one length two icngths 
1min 16 3 5 secs 


\uvarajya of Mysores Cup Distance about 
1 ao — 


Time — 


Tim — 


1 


Dipthong (&st IL.lbs ) ; 


io 


Bradshaw s Ylamertinghe (7st _ 


Mr A 
lbs ), 4 Black 


Mesers Soutar and Simpsons Yair Deal 


(Sat Glbs ), C Black 


l 
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HH the Maharaja of Mysores Sortance 
(8st ilb ), Thompson s 


Earl of Shannons Still Better (9st 5lbs ), ; 


Won by a short head a head, one and a 
half lengths Time —1l min 44 secs 


2 Mcrchants Cup Distance about 7 furlongs — 


Mr S R A Wahabs Zuggcr 
5S J Mu kings 

Mr M M Tahbs Telegraph (7st 8lbs) 
Hoyt 

HH the Maharaja of Kolhapurs Zaha 
(7st) H McQuade 3 


Won by a short head , thrce-quarters of a 
length Time —1 min 41 secs 


 4lbs ), 
1 


| Apollo Cup Distance 1} miles — 


H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Governor 
(sat 9]Ibs ) Thompson 1 


Mr Mahomed Athiyas Hamiar (9st 3lbs », 
Laston 


Mr H Kadums Hazm (9st 
7]bs ) Audas 
Mr S R A Wahab 5 Tawahal 
("st) S J Meekings 


Won by a Ingth one and a half Jengths , 
dead heat Time—2 mins 25 35 4%eCy 


Dead heat 3 


R CTC Cup Distance 1 mie — 


Raja of Bobbilis Plonk (7st 5lbs), H 
McQuade 


Messrs Soutar and Simpsons Fair Deal 
(Ost olbs) C Black 2 


Messrs Pogos and Chororias Little Gem 
Rose (“st 13lb» ) Noithmore 


Mr A B thet ada 6 Viameitinghe (7st 
olbs ) 8 Black 4 


Won by one and a half kngths one length , 
one and three quarter kngths Time — 
1 min 44 secs 


Ootacamund. 


Governors Cup Distance 1} miles — 


HH the Maharaja of holhapurs Bhawani 
Talwar (8st 6ibs) Aldridge 1 


Mr H R Gezgs Warburton (7st) § 
Black 


Mr G A Marhs The Gafft1 (9st) Bul 
lock 3 


Mr A B Bradshaw» Lord Jim (8t 8lbs ) 
Caldur 4 


Won by a ueck onc kngth 
Tini—2 mins 19 sc¢a 


tS 


two lengths 


Madras Cup Dhastance 6 furlongs — 


Mi G 
Black 


H H the Maharaja of Mysori’s ant 
(7st 10lbs) Thompson 


Mr J S Nicolls Nicaragua oe) 
Bullock , 


A Marshs Carnemar (7st), 8 
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Messrs. Khanwilker and acess 8 To ; | 


Keamari Handicap. Distance round the 
Bobs (8st.), Raymond .. 


Coursé.-—- 


Won be Fae Se lengths; five ihe: sepeaes 
len Time.—1 min, 18 secs, 


Terrace Cup. Distance 7 furlongs,— 


Tho Earl of ebennon B a Hevine a 


ae 


eatin’ 8 Viamertingh et. ar 


Mr, A 
10lbs by Calder 
Mr, 


Ahmed Hazamy’s Walhachi (t. fe 


Mr. Fazal Peera’s panes — ce: Ttbs. , 
Balfour ite 


Captain Cox’s Chungiz (7st. , ‘Tapheth a 


Malik en = 3 Pow fet ) How 
nes ., .3 


Won by four lengths; half a ieeth, Time. — 


2 mins. 46 4-5 secs 
Karachi Handicap. Distance round the course. 


7 Ibs,), Raymond Mr. Woodward’s Two cee (Ost. ae » 
H,H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 Shira | A. D. Walker oe ; : 

(Gat), Aldridge. Captain Bernard's Pusytoot (oat. sb , 
Won b one and 8 waatiee arenes ae wher ae éy 

lengths ; half a length. Time,—1 min, Colonels Beaumon and J hnatgan! a pani 

83 35 secs, (7st. 5tbs.), Tymon eS 


Sivaganga up, Distance 6 furlongs,— 


H.H, the Maharaja of Mysorc’s Suga a 
lanti (7st, 91bs,), Thompson : 


Mr, Yoonus' eae — (ist, 1Ubs ); Har- 
rison ' 


Mr, Hussain’s Boas ‘Bell (rat, ), McQuade. 
wae of aivegsney g ‘Cxaaiio ales. 7\bs ua 
oyt 


Won by one ‘cid & ree len - one 
and a half lengths; one and a half 
lengths, Timce—1 min, 234 secs, 


Ootacamund Cup, Distance 7 furlongs,— 


Mr, A, R, Dakecl'’s 
McQuade Bee 


Mr, 8, B. A, Wahab’s ‘Sultan (8st, 7lbs,), 
8, Black .. oe cs ~~ ae 


Mr, Khalaf bin Saif’s 


| 
oe 


_ 2 
3 


Sirtib (7st, 12lbs.), : 


Johur (8st, 13lbs.), . 


Won by one length ; four lengths. 
2 mins. 41 1-5 secs. 


Rangoon. 


Governor’s Cup, Distance 14 miles,— 
et a N, a ad moylene (Bt, mea 


Time 


Mr. Maung Po Byaw 8 Kan Bav Ot, “ibs. X. 
Ba Htoon : 

Mr, B. N, Barforjoo's Bosco (at, SID), 
Gunton ; 


Won by four length: sis ‘ad ry half lengths, 
Time,—2 mins, 27 2-5 secs, 


Rawalpindi. 


9 Rawalpindi Gold Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Major Vanrenen’s se oe its slbs. hs 
H, Walker .. : ! 


Raymond 
Mr, Kadum’s Turkistan (7st. 11]bs,), Major Exham’s Brenoek eet. ats. Y Capt 
Calder ; Bernard 2 
Won by a head; three lengths; two airs, Sydney smiths Littl Ring cat. ) 


lengths, Time.—1 min, 45 secs, 
Poona Cup, Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. 8.R, A, wens agen ae cee Ds 


8, Black 


H.H. the Moharaja of Kolhapur 8 sora = 


(7st. 5lbs.), McQuad 


H.H, the Maharaja of Kolbapure Moscow a 


(Set. 101bs.), Aldridge 


Mesars. Khalaf bin Saif sai Eomail Ha- 
shem’s Zamilzada (9st.), Roxburgh 
Won by a head; ha 


& length; a neck, 
Time,—1 min. 28 SECS, 


_ 4 


Japheth 


Captain MacArthur’s Pure Gem aus. 
111bs.), Edwards .. : - f 


Won by a neck; one length ; ieeauaeun 
of a jJength. Time.—1 min. 32 2-5 secs. 


Patrons’ Cup. Distance about 1 mile.— 
sy Se ee: 8 pent: Sad ae 


Major Vanrenety g Irish Love et. ‘obs - 


A. D. Walker ‘4 , 
Captain Inglis’ Glendor (7st. iIb. ), Japheth 3 


Mrs, Barker’s Reflection (7st. 4lbs.), Fowne+ + 


Karachi. Won by two lengths; a head; one and 4 
Khairpur Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. half lengths. Time.—1 min. “44 4-5 goes 
Northern India Stakes. Distance about 1} 


Major Bruce and Mr. eee a ae 
(7at.), Tymon sy 


se pe aia Legney (ast. sibs. 7 ar 


MacArthur’ | Perception (1st, 


wi) Edwards 


3 
Won by one gr ‘balf a “fength, Time,— 


1h min, 34 4- 


miles.— 
sar Hodgin’s Kintail (10st. 2lbs.), Ha 


Teague and Mr. Falrley’s Ia 
st.), Purtoosingh 


Ca eune (iat 


Mr. Northmore’s House of Commons (82 } j 
An oo 


e ee . ae 








Racing; 


Colonel Conder’s Porgfret i: abe) pen 
chandra Ji se { . 4 


a eer ‘esa ai 
; three-q of a length. 
Time.—2 mins. 49 4-5 seca. 


Wills Ohase. Distance about 24 miles.— 
eos Hunt’s Razzle naan Sa 5lbs.), 


Won by one and 
lengths 


Mr. Graham’s Prim (18st. bibs A Mr. Weber 2 


Captain Harman’s pcs vai 11lbs ue 
Captain Creagh 


Won by eight lengths : 
Time.—~5 mins. 15 secs. 


Punjab Army Cup. Distance 2} miles.— 
Mr. Graham's Prim (12st. 10lbs.), Mr. Weber 1 


Major Hunt te = —_ So 5lbs. ae 
ea 

Ajib ee as N ighteap “ost “olbs), 

Me Patterson ; : 


Won by euatien of a length : one 
length. Time.—5 mins. 28 secs. 


Tradesmen’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


“shee slenotlis: 


Mr. Sukia’s Blak sat ve ee ) Pur- - 


toosingh 


Major Vaarssea' 8 Loving cup at. abs). 
H. Walker .. 


Captain Farrar’s Poliduct et 
dwards as 


Mardar Nabi Bux’s eis shot a. Tbs. i 
Mukerjce 


Won by one length; a iat one ‘ind a oe 
lengths. Time—1 min. 21 1-5 secs. 
oo Cup. Distance about 1 mile, 1 fur- 
ng.— 
Mr. i ee 8 Treddle ne 12lbs )s ia 


‘Ulbs. ) 


ab 


Ne 


Captain Hatch 8 Dayspring (t, ); Mr, . 


Atherton 


Captain Egan's elt aus 10s .), Mr 
Jcrrom ; , 
Major Hodgin's P. P. ¢. ast. bs ) Capt 
"Carrol sw, 
Won by one and re seaifig’ bins: 
quarters of a length; a neck. Time.—2 
. 11 secs, 
United Services Plate. Distance 1 mile 1 
furlong.— 


Captain Cox’s Charles Allix (11st. Reson ) 

Captain Creagh 
— in Turner’s nino gquare (ost. 
18lbs.), Major Misa es : 
Major Bohay and Captain Plunkett's sae 
fair (9at. 11lbs.), Captain Martin 


a 


be tang rs Lectham’s igecaaiaiis ctlste 6lba. 
Weber .. ; Se 
Won by one and a half ie 18; three- 

uarters of a length; 8 "length. 


2 mins. 4 2-5 secs. 


ane 


| 
| 
| 


] 


‘| 
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Northern Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Malik Jan Mahomed’s Bee AMA: 
10lbs.), Edwards . 


Captain Teague and Mr. Falirley’s Arabian 
night (Ost. 3lbs.), Balfour - 


Mr. Shaw’s Coronation (8st. 21bs.), oe 


Mr. Jackson’s pus atid (9st. 8lbs. 7 
Japheth a6 


Won by one and a hall length two lengths; 
one and a half lengths. Time.—1 min. 
57 1-5 secs, 


Secunderabad. 


Nizam’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


H. H, the Maharaja of Mysore’s Hill and 
Dale (9st. 9lbs.), Thompson 1 


Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan Bahadui’s 
Mary’s Lamb (9st. 1lb.), 8. & Meekings.. 


e¢ 


2 


3, Mr. H. bial Toy Pymphony al ae ), 


Calder 
Won by one ene : half a tength, mn 
1 min, 15 2-5 secs, 
Commander-in-Chiecf’s Cup. Distance 7 fur- 
longs.— 
H. H. the Maharaja of mate B eve Sealy 
3lbs.), Thompson .. 


Mr, Syed mutes vome on (ost. abs i, 
: Raymond 2 


Raja of oe 8 Calo Sas 12bs > 


R, Stokes 


Won by one length ; sinh head, Time. — 
1 min, 34 secs, 
Resident’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 


Mr. H. R. Gegg’s aenopen cos et 
Lilbs.), M. Hoyt... ra 


H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’ 8 Grey awii 
(9st. 111bs.), 8S. J. Meekings : 


Lt.-Col. relies 8 ewer aeatet 


Won by a neck; halt & length, Time,—1 
min, 5 secs, 


pe oe Z 


wa fee 


(7st. , 
. 3 


“4 Steward’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. H. ee Toy eyeaphony Sai sai yi 
| Calder 


Nawab Mir Mahdi ‘Al Khan Bahadur’ 8 
Lucy Carmer (7st.), Thompson .. 2 


Mr. BR. Bence's Sakae Sa a Jy 
Stokes 

Won by a neck; halt a length, Time,—1 
min, 17 2-5 secs, 


z. 
3 


- 2 Peshkar Cup. Distance about 1 mile,— 


Mr, Eve’s Volsure (8st. 12lbs,), M, Hoyt.. 1 
Mr, Wishart’s Toy Symphony (8st,), Calder 2 


Messrs. M. H. Ahmedbhoy and T. Harri- 
son’s Heat Wave (8st, 13lbs.), Morris 


Won by a head; half a length. Time,—l 
min, 34 1-5 secs, 


3 


* Lelooster Squate was subsequently disqualitied and the third and fourth horses placed 


vecomd and third. 
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Mysore Cup. Distanco about 1 mile — 
Raja of ee ) aap Ge. saa 
Barrett 


aa Pearson 8 Pootstep et. 7 


Nawab Moin-ud- Dowla Bahadur 8 cone 
fection (7st. 3lbs.), Purtoosingh . 


Won by a neck ; one ae half a ‘Guat 
Time.—1 min, 57 se 
gs sia Cup. Distance about 1 mile. — 


H, H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar’s Vest 
sold (ast. 10lbs.), McPherson , « 4 


Messrs. Pine and A. §S, pomeuoy: 8 Bthel- 
dene (8st. 5lbs.), Morris .. 


Won casily by one and a half lengths, = 


time taken, 


tae Gold Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mr. A, Rehman’s pris Peale (8st. 
fib) ), S. J. Meekings : ; 


Mr. S. Mahalla’s Aftab (8st. 121bs a. Howell 2 
Mr, A. Khan’s lea 8 “ong aed 9ibs, ) 
.3 


Messrs. A. BR. Kader and A. M. Mull’ 
Balkees (8st ); Nae gees oe ~ 4 


ng. 


A.G.@’s Cup, Distento1 mil— 


Lt.-Colonel Beauman and Mr, s eiasccea 8 
~l 


Cyanite (8st.), Tymon .. 
Captain Bernard’s Pussyfoot (11st. , Onis 


Captain Ca: als ia es oe 2lbs,), 
Pe rpe ( 8.) : 


Won by a seeks three inneth: Time, — 
1 min, 48 1-5 secs, 


| Kalat Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Lt. Mahomed mee ay Sos aoe a 
our Sy 


Capt. R. Carpentier’ Dispute (ost lb. 7 
ernard 2 


Capt. B 


2) 


7 


Mr. Abdul Hamid’s Gul Pai Ot. lbs. » 


Khuda Bux 

Mr. Mirahmed han’ Badia Ct. lbs * 
Tymon - 

Won by one length ; one aid a halt, 
lengths. Time—1 min. 50 2-5 


Kalat Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Major Bruce and Mr. Newton aici anddy 
i) eS 


(7st. 13lbs.), Akbar Ali 


ee yee 8 Pane cup (t. ) Wal- 
ot -- 


Captain Macarthur’s Legacy (Tat, 12s ) 
ones 


Won by a short head; one length half 8 
fength. Time.—2 mins. 23 Won by six lengths ‘two lengths, "Time— 
Wabab Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 1 min, 34 1-5 gecs 
Mr, Sivji Vaiji’s Soroor (8st. 9lbs.), Purtoo- | Abdul Sattar’s Cup. Distance 1 mile,— 
singh rr er . Major Vanrenen’s Milord (9st, 3lbs.), Wal- 
er ' 


Mr. H. Kadum and the Zamindar of Palla- 
varam’s Kletitor (8st. 4lbs,), Thompson.. 2 Malik Rahimgul’s Yakoot (9st. ), Joncs .. 2 


Mr, 8, Mahalla’s Hound (@st.) -——~ ..* Miss Anderson’s &t. Ethelburga (Bet, 
Won by a neck; half a length. Time—1 7lbs.), Lt.-Col. Matthews .. .3 
min, 39 secs. Malik heer Khan’s Marshnel (Ob, 
5.) our ; 
Sahara Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— Won by six longths; half a length ; three 
Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Khan’s Prince Charlie lengths, Time eek, min. 52 3-5 secs. 
(7st, aes in saga ; ¢ me - 1 abdul Satter’s Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
3 ome’ Oe ee eee K. 8. Haji Mewa aa mares te 
aes Faiz (Ost pede tepa . 18 Bibs .), Balfour sg. 1 
M. Hoyt os ve ; ms. Singh i. 
Won by a oer a neck, Time. a ‘ain Mra, G. Dudley Matthew’ B Homespun (ut 
11 3- 7lba,), Bernard 
Malik Rahim Gul’s ‘Yakoot (Tat, 10h, 7“ 
Quetta. Khuda Bux sis . 4 
Won by three lengths ; four lengths ; one 
A. G. G@.’s Cup. Distancs 1 mile.— and @ half lengths, Time,—1 min. 43 


3-5 Seca, 


Mt) ae Lantern (8. | Waziriazam’s Cup. Distance 1 nifie,— 


Captain B. Carpenticr’s Buff Mail oe Captain MacArthur's Legacy (8et.), Jones. 1 
lbs.), Fownes os ae sia see Mee Vanrenen’s Hoving Cup 4lbs.), 


Mr, G. Z. A. Deane’s Sunline (9st.), Jones.. 3 Captain MacArthur's. Porcoptio “(ist dy 
Captain J. M. Bernard's ia ai io )» wr Balfour was 7 3 


waer se ee ‘ aes Kavensgh's Homespun (ast ‘ube, , ; 
Won by one and a half Jengths : fife ; ae 
ne i mi one ree half lengths ; one leng$h ; 
“eos ine erm tere es head, ‘Timer—t unin, 47 4-5 sect, 


Racing. 








Waziniazam’ 8 Cup 


Syed Mahomed Alam Shah’s The Rose 
(9st 6lbs ), Capt Bernaid 1 


K %S Haji Mewa Khans Kaftan (10st ; 


Olbs ), Jones 

Malik Rahim Guls Yakoot (10st 10lbs ) 
Mr Lindsay Smith ; 

Mr M Abdul Hamid s Gul Part (9st 8lbs dy 
Khuda Bus 

Won by two and a half lengths , two lengths 
Time—1 mm 6 2 5 secs 

halat Confederacy Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Captain Carpentier s Dispute (7st 10lbs ) 

Walker 


Major Lxham s 
Captain Bernar 


Captain MacArthuis Pure Cem (11st) 
ones 
a Caipendales Chance (8st), Bal 
our ; 
Won by a head , two lengths , three Ingths 
Time —1 min’ 5115 SECS 
Quctta Chase Distance 2} miles — 


Mr G F Gees Jack Spraggon (11st 10lbs ) 
Bland 1 


Spring Music (9st 13lbs ) 


Mr H O C Blands Harlequin (10st 
12lbs ), Colchestir 


Ca si R Jees Barbara (12st 7lbs ) 
nderson 


Won by eight length Time —» muns 
39 secs 


Mysore 
Maharaja of Mysore sCup Distance 1} miles — 


Maharaja of Kolhapu1s Bhawani} Dead 
Talwar (8st. 12Ibs ), McQuade heat 
Maharaja of Mysore s True Gracc 
(8st ), Thompson J 


Mr Goculdass’ Catchup (9st 1lb) Audas o 


Raja of Bobbilis French Furze (7st ilb), 
Donnelly 


Diad heat, half length, 
lime —2 mins 14 secs 


aie Lakshmikantaraj Urs Cup Distance 
mik — 


1 


two lengths 


Mi Dees Cremona (St l1lbs) Aldridge 1 

Mr Pogosus Betwixt (10st 4lbs), North 
more 2 

Maharaja of Mysorus Little Spcc ame 
Qbs ), Thompson 

a Ahmed Hazamys Walhaclun Prt. 


B), ye ae er 


Won by a head , three lengths , one length 
e—] min, 45 secs 


Yuvaiaja of Mysore’s Cup. 
Raja of Sivaganga 
Aasiage 

of Bobbill's 


Distance 1 mk. — 
8 oe (9st. 13lbs ), 


Applicate (7st. dibs ), 


ae as ve es 


p&tance 5 furlongs — 
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Mrs coe s Mystery (9¢  l2lbs), | 
D 
Mr Hussains Sugai Bell (7st), McQuade 4 


Won by one and a quarter Jengths, one 
pee , half a length Time—1 mi 
BECS 


Jd Bobbih Cup Distance 1} miles — 


Mr Wisharts Toy Symphony (8st aie OE 
Calder 


Mr Sangals Golden [reasure (9st 8lbs ), 
H Walker 


Raja of Bobbi s Plonk (7st ), McQuade 
Mr Chunders Olhoid (8st 6lbs) Rey- 
nolds 
Won by one Iength one length , one and a 
half lengths Time —2 mins 15 secs 
a Sur Ismail Saits Cup Div, I Distance 
us — 


Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 acai eid 
(8st lllbs) McQuade heat 
Mr Athyas Hamuar (9st aolbs ) f 1 

Laston 


Mr Goculdass Mamnoon (9st 2lbs), 
Audas 3 


Mr kadums Hazm (St 2lbs), 8 J 
Meckings 4 


Txad heat, half a pee ; one length 
Time —2 mins 31 se 


Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s on Div Tf Dis- 
tance 14 miles — 


Maharaja of Kolhapurs Joung 
(Tot 10lbs ), McQuade 


Mr 8 R A Wahab’s Tawakul (7st dibs ) 
S Blach 2 
Mr EL hadumy Turkestan ( ); 
Calder 3 
Mrs Claridge s Majoidomo (vst), F Black ¢ 
Won by a ncck threc lengths , four lengths 
Time —2 mms 27 secs 
Shushtary Cup Div I Distance 5 furlongs — 
Ebrahim Hazamys Mohandis (7st 
9ibs ) McQuade 1 


Mr S BR A Wahabs Sultan (9st 2lbs ), 
C Black 


Mr CD Kadums Hazim (8st 10lbs), 8 J 
Meekings 3 


Mr Ryans Last Call (9st 6lbs ), Hoyt 4 


Won by aneck, half a length, half a 
kngth ‘lime —-Not taken 


Shushtary Cup, Div TI Distance 5 furlongs — 


Mi A M Ahairaz’s Bchearsal (St), M 
Hoyt 


Jawad 
1 


Mr Dakeel’s Black Ivory (9st 10lbs), 
Bowley 2 

Mi Cbrahim Hazamys Zaid (7st, 7ibs ), 
F Black . 3 

Zamsndar of Pallavaram’s Se 
(9st 12lbs), Babajan stig 

Won by half a length , one length , half a 


 Time—1 min, 9 1-5 secs, 
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Gwalior. 


Gwahor Cup Distance 9 furlongs — 
Mr BR R S's Fun of the Kayre ms 6lbs on 
F Huxley 


H H the Maharaja of Nawanagar s cae 
Gold (8st ), Townsend 2 


Mr Franks Erinite (9st 10lbs), Morns 3 


Mr M Goculdass Catchup (9st ibs » 
Audas ‘ 


Won by a head; one and three cies 


lengths , a neck Time—1 min 56 20 
pe08 


Dhar Cup Distance 1 mile — 


Messrs Patel and T Harrisons Stcel Blue 
(list 8lbs ), Morris os 


Mr A Hoyt‘s Discarded (9st) M Hoyt 2 


H. H the ee of Dhars Devotion 
(6st illbs),S Black 3 


Nawabzada Saiyid Uzaffar hhans ae 
Hope (7st 2lbs ,cd 7st 8lbs), A 
Harrison 4 


Won by a neck, one and a half lengths, 
two and a half lengths Time —1 min. 
46 2 5 secs 


Turf Club Plate Distance 1 mile — 


Captain Farrar s Pinsk (7st, 10lbs ), Edward 1 


Mr RB R S's Fun of the Fayre (9st 10lbs es 
Morris 


H H the Maharaja of Nawanagar s ashy 
(Set Slbs ), Townsend 


Raja Smpal Singhs Uzume (6st, cd 6st 
121bs ), Purtoosingh 


Won by two lengths, three quarters of a 
» a neck Time—1 min 44 35 
SOCS 


kort Handicap Distance 1 mile — 
Captain Farrar’s eae (7st 2lbs ), poe 


Mr M Goculdass’ Catchup (Sst abs )s 
Audas ‘ 


Mr. Frank's Erinitc (9st 5lbs ), Morris 3 


Mr.R BR 8’s Wood Harmony (9st 4lbs ), 
F. Huxley ee oe ee . 

Won by half a length, half a length , two 
and a half lengths. Time.—-1 min 42 secs 
Gwalior Military Cup Distance 1 mile — 


Mr a M Goculdass’ Mamnoon) Dead 
(Set. 4lba.), Townsend heat 
Messrs. Dhunjibhoy and B Mer. 1 

i's fakar (Set 111bs ), 
5. j 
a ny B.S’ as Hajaz (9st ap ), F 
ou  Bladaagie (ot ‘Lets ) 
Dat, heut., ttiroe-quarters 3 ienglh, 
haifa bGigth: Thne—1 aaa: 63 9-5 nec, 


5 § Akkasahcb Mahara) s 
1 


s 


Racing. 


Kolhapur. 


Maharaja’s Cup Distance 1} miles —~ 


Mr S K 4 Wahab’s Floral I ute (7st Slba ), 
M Hoyt 1 


Mr Ebrahim Hazamy’s Neap Tide (‘et 
Slbs), } Black 


2 
Mr Cotton’s Dichybird (9st 3lbs ), Buin 3 
Mr Heaths Jovial (9st 7lbs), McPherson 4 


Won by thice quarters of a length half 
a length three quarters of a Icngth 
Time —2 mins 10 4 5 secs 


Maharajas Cup Distance 1} miles — 
Mr Cottons Dickybird (9st) BG Wise 1 
Mr Noblu s Musk Rat (9st ) Burn 2 
Mr Roy s Floral Fete (8st 3ibs ), Townsend 3 


Won by three quarters of a length, two 
kogths Time —2 mins 11 secs 


City Plate Dustance 6 furlongs — 


Mr kbrahim Hazamy’s Neap ‘1ide (7st 
lilbs ), 8 Black it 


Mr T Harrisons Mist (9st 7ibs), W G 
Lhompson 


Mr Heaths Zara (6st 7lbs ), Ashwood 3 


Won by three eae , three lengths 
Time —1i min 16 256 


Turf Club Plite Distance o furlongs — 


Messrs Kanvilkar and Mhaisalkars Nurse 
Bobs (9st 2ibs ), Herbcrt 1 


Mr S M Kanjis Pin Money (9st), A 1 
Hatrison 2 


Messrs A M Khairaz and Ryan's Poo: 
Box (8st Slbs ), McPherson 3 


Won by three quarters of a length half a 
Icxngth ‘ime —~1 min 4 svc 


Cup Distance 
1} miks — 


Major Glendenning s Mclwood (9st Jibs), 
A T Harrison 1 


H #H the Maharaja of Mysore s Osbourne 
(7st 6lbs ), Townsend 2 


Nawab Sayed Uaszaffcr Ahan’s 
Hope (9st ), Jackson 


Won by five Icngths, onc Icngth. Time— 
2 ming 15 secs 


Bhopal 
ms 


ae Cup Distance 1} milos — 


Rajmahomed Vazirs Detective (7st 
Mabe ), M Hoyt 1 


Mr Syed Shini's Gatia (7st 4Iba), Japheth . 


H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Young 
Takreet (7st, 1llbs ), B Stokes 
Mr, Giocola’s Black Magic (get. 1b ), ae 


Won by three-quartirs of a length, 
8008, 


Racing. 


Shri Shivaji Maharaj Commemoration Cup, 
Div. I, Distance 6 firlongs— 


Mr, ; penesbomed ae aye i“: 10ibs ear 


i ay Shap Shap’ 8 Gentle Prince t. = 


7\bs,), Meckings 


Nawabzada Sayed Unsatar Khan’ 8 Mus - 


door (8st, 7Ibs.), C, Hoyt . 
Mr, Ishmail ome 8 Nevis at. abs), 
Corkill 


Won 


one length : tes = a an 
: ing 


half logth, Time,—1 min, 24 


Shri Sia Maharaj Commemoration Cup, 
Division Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr, T, M, penuase! aay (iat, see 
Townsend .. 


Messrs, Mahomed aa Age Cumberaly's 
Fayez (8st. 9lbs,), Khalil . 


Mr, Ebrahim Gasebi’s phan (8st, ‘ 
Mr, Fayed euleeen 8 come (Get. Abs), 
McQuade 


Won by two Yengthe : a head be lengths, 
Time,—1 min, 24 15 8CCS, 


Shri Aal Saheb Maharaj’s Cup, Div. I. Dis- 
ae 1} miles.— 


Ss. Akkasaheb oe 8 Sicab ee 
1 Bibs ), Herbert .. 


Mr. D. H. Zodge’s ‘Panipat Sis sibs. ae 
F. Black... 


Mr. Kamil Affendi’s Makdam at. } A. r 
Harrison ., 


ene A. mee Double Up oat. Tbs. » 


Won by one ‘iat a half ice iesauee 
ters of a length; one length. Time.— 
2 mins. 27 secs. 


Shri Aai Saheb Maharaj's Cup, Div. IT. Dis- 
tance 1} miles.— 


Mr. A. Geddis’ Sandfly (9st. 9lbs.), Burn.. 
Mr. Heath’s Zaidan (8st. 12Ibs.), Clarke.. 
Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s canine) (8st. 


3ibs.), F. Black 3 


Mr. Ahmed amid $ Bolan at. ), M 
Hoyt 


Won by a short head ; halt & length : one 
length. Time.—2 mins, 25 2-5 secs, 


Shri Shahu Maharaja Commemoration Cup, 
Div. {. Distance 6 furlongs,— 
Mr. Heath’s Zaidan (8st. 9lbs.), Clarke 


Mr. A. 8. Fezi’s space iat: 8ibs. Ms 
A. T. Harrison es 

Mr. J. M. Burjorjee’s Shahabad (ast. ribs. 7 
W.G. Thompson .. 

Mr. M. Ryan’s ey vanniers (Bete: Slba. 7 
McPherson .. 4 : 

Won by a head; fase Guatiens ha teaein' 
half a length. Time~-1 . 25 secs, 


ee 96 ee 


il 


iv. 1. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. Budardin Alwash's Muzyed (Ost.), 
Kas ae 
ca 


ton 
Mr. Kamib Zaftendi’s Makdam (7st. 
lilbs.), Clarke : 


75% 


Ene Shahu Maharaja Commemoration Cup, 


1 


Messrs. Noble and Crawford 8 _ ai ie 


9lbs.), Burn 


Mr. 8. BR. A. Wahab's Vagrant ot. bs. , ns 


Herbert . 


Dead heat; cosine of a enn : 
half a length. Time.—1 min. 25 4-5 secs. 


(Makdam won the run-off of the dead heat 
by two lengths.) 
Kolhapur Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. 8. R. A. Wahab’s ne ees Ski 
Slbs.), M. Hoyt .. : ‘ 


Messrs. A. M. Khairaz side Ryan’ ry Poor 
Box (8st. 6lbs.), Bowley .. a ei 


Mr. T. Harrison’s ae Ont: ci >, W. G. 
Thompson .. ; <o 


Won by a neck; a head, “Time.—1 min. 
16 secs, 


Meerut, 


Governor’s Cup, Distance 2 miles.— 
Mr, Graham's Prim (12st. 10Ibs.), Owner.. 


Col.-Comdt. Tomkinson’s Simon’s Mount 
10st. 10lbs., cd. 11st, Zlbs.), Owner .. 


Mr, Dillon’s se sass a eis ys a 
Creagh | 


Captain Newill’s Little ives (10st, 10s, * 
wher eo on Le ea 


Won by a head; two and a half oh : 
five lengths, Time,—4 mins, 10 2-5 secs. 


Patiala Cup, Distance 2 miles.— 


1 


2 


Mr. eee Prim Sait oi a, awe: ae es 
t 


Captain Sa. 8 Kaacky Fox (1st, sibs, bor 
apt. Crea 


Major Misa's Razz Dante (10st, 
Owner an ee 


Mr, Hirst’s Hopeful I ot aaa ) Caer 
nel Brookes : 


Won by three Peaistbae ca lengths thre" 
lengths, Time,—4 mins, 1 1 secs, 
Meerut Chase, Distance 2} miles —~ 
Mr, Graham's Prim (12st. 5lbs,), Owner . 


Ca ae ay 3 pee (11st, sa ) ay 

g. Le | 

Mr, Dillon’s The Daron (9st. 11a.) Capt, 
Newill 


ae ae af a4 


Bibby's sisi Top (list, 8lbs,), 


Ca 
assio ee 


ea ae 


Won by six lengths; ‘ites lengths ; half a 
length, Time,—5 mins, 19 8-0 segs, 


gaa 8 


952 Racing. 


Meerut Military Cup. Distance 1} milcs.— at Lhe tei - The Knut (10st. Ib); 
‘aptain Bernard ¢. 
Major Newton Davis’ braiibe fous nee » ts Won by a neck ; one anna qua Pree a 


Mr. Donehy half a length. Time—2 mins, 12 25 
Col.-Comdt. Tenitisaii 8 Murua At SeCB. 
Bibs.), Capt. Leetham + 2 Meerut Silver Vasc, Distance 7 furlongs.— 


me fel ie 8 La Hams ae ab ), Mr. Mr. Kashi Uharan’s Grey ote me 
t 3 ““42Ibs,), A.D, Walker 


1 
Won by a head ; jee and a halt lengths, Mr. Sadal Ali Shah’s Joker (ist), Sic 3 


Time.—2 ming, 45 3-5 secs, 
Mr. Saran’s Million (8st. 13lbs.), Bond .. 3 
4 


Services Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— Mr, Jackson’s Burra Slam (9st.), Balfour .. 


ae eatain Weber xe ane Leaks Won by one and a quarter lengths; two 


° lengths; three-quarters of a length, 
Captain Cox’s Charles Allix (11st.), Owner . 2 Time. a4 min, 41 1-5 secs, 


Major Bowhay and oe ree Haye - B. N. Bhargava Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


(Yt.), Capt. Catto . Col.-('omdt, acne Lance (oat. 
Captain Leetham's Mignone st, 10lbs ds albe.), Alford 1 
wher . -4 Malik Jan Mahomed 8 Bluebeerd aust 
Won by a ead’ one and a half re 2Ibs.), Hdwards 2 


one length. Time.—1l min, 29 4-5 secs. Mr. Dilawar Singh’s Mundood rt. sibs, - 
Kader Plate, Distance R.(’, and 100 yards.— | Jones 
Major Bowhay and Capt. Plunkett’ May- , Captain Cox's Chungia (rt.), Saye 


fair (7st, 4lbs.), Fownes .. .. 1} Won by one and a half lengths; a neck; 

Major  Hodatn's Kinta (L0et. tb ), H on one length, Time,—2 mins, 26 2-5 sees, 
oe 2 Madras. 

0, onde “ Pomfret eu ats cent g | Governor's Cup. Distance Round Course and 
Capt. T d Mr, ; la i saree 

pt, Teague an ‘Yalr ey's ‘Mienne Sirdar M. Lakhemikantaraj Urs’ Highrond | 
Bi 18ibs,), Tymon 41 “(ast 131bs.), Bullock 

on by a neck ; two antag half a Tength, Mr. A. B. Bradshaw’s Lord Jim (. me, 

Time.—3 mins, 8 1-5 cd. 7st. 9lbs.), Brown, : 9 

Civil Service Plate. Distance 4 miles.—~ Mr. G. A. Mareh’s The Gaffer (et. bibs, "i 

Captain MacArthur's Pure Gem (10st. 5.J.Meekings .. 

dbs.) Edwards. H. H. the Maharaja of Mr gore's ams 
Captain a ies 8 Dispute t. 2b. ‘i (8st 5ibs.), Hewitt .4 


Major Exams Brenock (at ihe ) capt, ! 
; 3 


Tar 
Mr, Jackson’s Ruby’s Darling (7st . rowace 4! 
Won by two and a balf lengths ; three-quar- | 


ters of a length ; one Lae a half lengths, 
Time,—2 mins, 15 1-5 secs, 


Worth Western Plate. Distance 5 furlongs.— 
Mr. Roy’s Jaunt (Ost, 12lbs.), H. Walker .. 1| 
| 


It.-Col. Conder and Major Bowhay’s Mid- 
dieton (7st. 10lbs,), Ramchander “a 
" Major Chapman’s Edgar's Jewel os a 
nn _ 7st, Slbs,), Balfour .. ( 
Major Grant's over aa huis bs dy de 
yon , ‘ 
Won bys bail: one length one ai & halt 
lengths. 


Governor-General's Cup. Distance 1} miles,— 
sid ee orale oe ad skier 


tee oan and T, ‘Bartison’s Steel Blue 
« (lst, 12lbe.),A4.T. Harrison... 


MacArthur's Perception = 1b. » 
wayus | ac. ae co 


Racing. 


Rivaganga Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 


H H the Maharaja of Kolhapurs Shuirtaj 
(list 11b), Aldridge 


Mr Ali Askers Black Rock (8st 2lbs Ms 
Audas 


Raja of Sivaganga’s Criadillo (8st 13lbs ) 
Beasloy 3 


Mr Khairazs Joviality (1Ust) McQuade 4 


Won by two len,ths half a length, one 
length Time—1 min 18 secs 


Willingdon Plate Distance 14 miles — 


Messrs Willson and Dawsons Battk Call 
(8st Jib) Beasley 


Raja of Syigingas Durull (sst 1114) 
All tye 


M Ss C¢€ 
4udas 


Mi G&G M hhans Guileless (8st 3s) 
Roxburgh 4 


Won ty hilf a length 
tinzth Lime —. mins 4715 secs 


Cochin Cup Distance 1 mile 1 furlong — 
Mr lve4 Battle Ivo (8st 2lls) WeQuade 1 
Mr Wesche Dirt 8 Sulike (7st ) Hoyt 


H If the Muharaya of Kolhapurs Rani 
(8st 12lts) Aldrid.e 3 


Mr A Sattar s ] mperor (7st 91bs) Babi 


Petits Sigittarius (8st 2s ) 


a) 


half a length hilf 


jan 
Won ty half a Jength hilf a lensth 2 
head 
Deomar Cup Diastan cv 1 mie — 


= 


Mr Lbrajum Hizamy 4 Anwar (fst 101bs ) 
Martin 


Mr Lye s Mozan (Sst 11lls) M Hoyt 


~ 


9 
“ 


Mr Ryans Sylyanmor (8st 6lbs) Brown 3 | 


Mi «=Wesehe Darts Naldcra (8 t 
Audas 


Won by three Ingths one and a quutr 
kneths two kneth. Tim —1l min 
03 35 McA 


Stewards Cup Dastance 6 finlon,s — 
Mr M Ryans Luxmi (8st ) Beaston 1 


Mai C A Maushs th (Caffa (“st tbs) 
A QOime - 


Mesus 4 MM khaiwi and Wo Ryans 
Poo: Box (7st 9lbs) R James 


Raja of Bobbilis ] rench 1 urz (“st ee 


Glbs ) 
4 


J Beasley 

Won by one length three quarters of 1 
length, two lengths Iim —1 min 
16 2 5 secs 


Hajec Sir Ismail Saits Cup Distance 1 mile — 
Messrs G H Essajiand W Birds Mamc 
like (8st ), Calde1 


Mr A A Makanjis MacDonald (8st 6lbs ) 
G DGurgess ~ 


Mr A M Khaiazs Dileyan (7st 6lbs) 
KR James 3 
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Won by 4 short head one and three-quarter 
Kkn.ths Lime —l min 641 5 seca 


1 | Ceylon Cup Distance 1 mile — 


H # the Maharaja of Mysore s True Grace 
(8st lbs ), Hewitt 1 


Mr J O Robinsons Daffum (8st), Babi ; 


jn 

Rays of Sivagangas Durable (8st 8lbs ae 
Aldridge 

Mrs Conran Smith s Landlady (9st lb 7 
Lrown 


Won by one 1nd a half lengths three quar 
ters of 4 length one length ‘lime — 
1min 421 5 secs 


2 Aulmpud Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 


Ihc Raja of Bobtnhs Plonk (7st 3lbs ) 
Beasl y 


Mr Sattars Scindia (10st 5lbs), Tovard 2 
8 
M1 G A Marshs Carremar (9st 2Ibs ) 
S J Mechings 3 


Mr Ahmed Hazamys Walhachin (8st 
10lbs ) Furkina 4 
Won by a short head three quarters of 9 
lngth two and a half lengths Lime ~ 
i min 30 4 5 seca 


Venhatagiri Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 


Mr A “Me Khorazs Kindinava (8st 41h Ze 


Brown 
Mr S R A Wahabs Sultan (7st ON ag 
S J Meehings 


Mr A A Dakeels Black Ivory (8st 12Ibs 7 
J McQuade 

Messrs S R 4A Wihal and E See 
hurhistin (7st Jibs) Inamdin 4 

Won Ly three lengths three quarters of a 
len.th one and three quarter len,ths 
lime —I min 242 0 secs 


Viscountess Grchen Plate 


mil 5 
M1 A M kKhauwazs Guna (ist ney 4 


J rown 


HW H the Wrhazqy. of Kollmpurs eee. 
( st Slby) Aldmdse 

Wi hyve s Waabiul (7 t 7ibs) Jones 

Hay Sir Js mail Sait 9 Alctitor (7st 8lbs ) 
lozail 4 

Won by one length two kngths, two 
kogths Lime —3 mins 24 secs 
H tho lLravancor.e Maharani Regents 

Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

sii Daicy Lindsay » Wokingham (8s* ane 
R James 

Musa WS J Willson ind 9 Dawsons 
Princess Jabby (8st Lb ), Harding 

Raja of Bobbihs Happy Princess IT (8st 
dlbs ), Beasley 3 

Mr G H SEssaji’s Island Lord (8st ala 
easton 

Won by threc quarters of a length onc 
length two lengths Jime—1 min 
17 secs 


Distance 1} 


2 
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Willingdon Plate. Distance about 1} miles,— 


Mr. A. A. Makanji’s oe ~ 
10Ibs,), Burgess. ; 


Mr, Eve's Battle Eve (7st. abs. )s Harding. 
H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapui's Laxmi 


Prasad II (7st. 7lbs.), W. G. Thompson... 3 
Messis. G. H. Essaji and W, Dird’> Mame- - 


luke (7st, 6!bs.), James 


Won by half a length; two iedatie: one 
length. Time.—3 mins, 21 2-5 secs. 


Trades’ Cup. Distance about 1 mile.— 


Moasrs. W.S. J. Willson and M. Dawson’s 
Battle Call (7st. 13]bs.), Harding. . 


Mr. E, H. Gregory’s Elen om: 9lbs. s 
James au 


H, H. the Maharaja of Mysore’ B Lembas 
(8st. 13lbs.), Jackson a 3 


are A ed Brave ai (ext abe. d, 


Won by one and a ere isnt: : one 
& quarter lengths ; one and a half lengths. 
Time.—1 min. 44 secs. 


Lucknow. 
Civil Service Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. Galstaun’s Bidesia (10st. 13lbs ), Dobie 1 


H. H. the Maharaja of poreee mee 
Spec (8st. Lilbs ), O’Brien : 


Mr. Curlender’s The aes Corpora t. 
2Ibs.), Riley i 3 


The Raikut of Baikunthapur’s Elsie R. 
(8st. Lilbs ), Barrett : . 4 
Won by one and a quarter lengths ; one 
and a half lengths ; half a length. Time — 
1 min. 17 8-5 secs. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong.— 
Captain sia 8 cour (9st. dibs. 
Morris 


Mr. Mein Acai’ Medicine owl Ot. 
Slbs.), Parker ae _ 2 


Mr. a 8 
Hutchins 


Mr. Roy’s Jaunt (8st. ‘Bibs )» BL Walker . 4 


Won by one and a half lengths; one and 
three-quarter lengths; two lengths. 
Time.—1i min. 58 secs. 


Harcourt Butler Cup. Distance 5 turlongs.— 
Mr. Roy's Jaunt (7st. 111bst), H. Walker .. 1 
Mr. Kanji’s Pin Money (9st. 6lbs.), Morris 2 


Captain Newill’s Chinese amas sh Pibs., 
cd. Tat. 13lbs.), Edwards . .3 


sepia igaaled Court Jeter (. ) Fow- ny 


Woa by half a 
lengths ; a 
1-5 secs, 
Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr. J. D. Scott's Pharpar (8st. 4lbs.), 


ee #6 af oe ee 


=e Sport Os } 


length ; one att: a half 
shod neck. Time.—~-1 min. 3 


Racing; 


Captain Egan's Stellite (Sst. 5lbs.), Hdwards 2 
Mr, J. D, Scott's Jack (9at.), Bond 3 
Won by a head; a neck, Time.—1 min. 
16 4-5 s0cs. 
* pointers’ Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. Bhargava‘s phe (7st. 101bs. ar 
Purtoosingh mi ‘ : 


a he inner’s elias (et 0b, ), Bal 

ee Bloemfeld’s Pema (rst. )s Tower 3 

Messrs. Patel and ee gs Steel Blue 
(12st.), Morris ie | 

Won by three-quarters na a  Jength ; halt 

a length; one and a quarter lengths, 
Time. 1 min, 47 2-5 seca. 
Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Mr. Rossco’s eiaiiniss ae: 12 wii )s sh 
Weber 5 2 


Captain (ox’s Charles ati aust, 1b - 
Owner 
Captain Alrlewood’ 8 Don 
uixote (list. Slbs.), Capt 
Frank . >» Dead heat 3 
Major N ewton Davis’ Lan- 
tern (10st. 91bp.), fam 
Kavanagh 
Won te one length ; one and a half 
lengths; doad heat. Time.—1 min. 31 secs 
Jehangirabad Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s eee 
Spec (9st. 101bs.), O’ Brien ii 1 


Mr. Galstaun’s Patrick (9st. 3lbs.), Mortis 2 


Thakur Chandrika Pershad’s zoe 
(7st. 1ib.), Purtoosingh .. . 03 


Mr. Hobday’s Mooi (7st. a ‘ed. vst. 
lilbs.), Alford se : 4 


Won by one and three-quarter lengths ; 
one and a quarter lengths; one and a 
quarter lengths. Time.—N ot taken, 


Prag Narayn Bhargava Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Major Vanrenen’s oo une oe haa 


A. D. Walker 

H. H. the Maharaje of Dhar’ Medina 
(9st. 4lbs.), Sto “a os 

Captain Carpentier 8 —_— (st ate), 
Tymon ‘ ) 

Captain Blomfeld’ 8 Pomona ot ole. 
Aldridge ... 4 


Won by a neck; one ‘gud a “halt ‘Tengths , 
one length. Time. —1 min. 46 4-5 secs, 


Fownes Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
a alin pus eens (8st. ube ), ti 
ar. eb at 


Mr. eae 8 _Tiepi Ue 12Ibs,, cd. ast 
13lbs.), Ba ; 3 ee 


Lt.-Col, cone Pomtret oe: ub ) ue 
hee es ee 


Mr. Basheer All's Pauvrette (Bat. ub :; 
Dobie 


66 s¢@ es ¢@ 


ae a neck; a short head; eer 
or lengths. Time-—1 roth. 46 #003. 


Racing. 


Indian Grand Militar} Steeplechase. Dis- 
miles, —. 


tance 2} 
si a pe peal dy 8 = si (10st. 101bs ), 


Mr. crahan's Pein cast. 10s )s M1. 
Weber . 


Major Musa's Rasze Deaze (st 
Owner a 


Captain Aizlewood’s Up Hl (11st lac uae 


Capt Fr 


Won by one length , ee lengths , 
lengths Time.—5 mins 7 1-5 secs 


ree 
8 


Lucknow Grand National 
miles — 


Mr. Scott’s Lesto (10st lbs), Barnes 


Distance about 24 


8lbs ), 


North-Western Cup. Distance 1 muile.— 


Captain Cox’s Sines oe ist: 2ibs ue 
Owner 


Captain Bote 
Owncr 


Pussy oot oat. 8lbs - 
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Captain Bibby’s Hilda A Ot. — » Baw- ; 


Chandra 
Scth Khub Chand’s Sage (8 ), ivan 


Won by half a length , a head, a nech. 
Tint —1 min 44 2 5 gots 


Kashmir Cup Distance 1 mule — 


1 


* Captain Newull’s Little ee Oe. lbs ), or 


Mr. Leetham 


Won by a aiteicar 
SECB. 


*Mr Leetham after bemg thrown remount- 
ed aud completed the course, but could 
not make the weight. 


Aiab Cup. Dustance 1} miles.— 


Coloucl Anderson’s Tckrit (10st. 
Aldridge... 


M Armstrong's Hlevtra ity oa 
R Stokes .. 


ditiex mums 2 


8ibe ) 
1 


lb» ), 
Zz 


Captains Teague and Tau lc y’s Atabuan ys 


Knight (8st. 12lbs ), Balfour 
Captam a Bouter Si sibs. )s 
Black 


ee LJ 


Won by thes lengths , one length , 
length. Time —2 mins 27 sts 


Oudh Arab Handicap Distance 7 furlongs — 


Mrs Stewart’s Carlisle (8st 8lb.), Morris 1 
aa er hatiari’s mee = (82t Tibs de 


one 


Mr ij bo ron (at ‘Ub, aa ast : 
, Bo Ce] 
Mr. Bisheswarnath’s Reform (nt. dlbs d, 
Purtoosingh ies & 


Won by two Iength., «a short haw a 
head. Time.—1l mun. 46 secs. 


Lahore. 


Punjab Cup. Distance round the coulse.— 
ar zenrenen Loving “ap et 1lb ), 


Colonel Steel's Radiograph (ost. toto y 
Aldri 2 


dge ' 
Captain Carpenticr’s Glen d’Or 


errs 10ibs.), Capt. Bernard 
at. Mk. aE ne *s Gulfain } Dead 
Rabnawaz | heat.. 3 


as ey aa 


Won by one and a half lengths; three 
lengths; dead beat. Time.—3 mins, 12 


2-5 sees, 


Mrs Huildyard’s Little King (7st. ire ys 
Aldridge 


Malik Mahomed Khan’ 8 May iy (nt ub 7 
kownes 


vu 


4 


Mr Skinner’s Cultn ree (9st ase ) Capt 
J 


Creagh 


Mr Jackson's Ruby’s Datling (8st ;. Bond 4 


Won by one and a half lengths, 
lengths, two lenzths 
48 1-5 secs 

Renala Cup Dustance 6 fwlongs,— 


Mr Lindsay Smith’s Asian ae (eet 
10lbs ), Flynn 7 


Major Vanrenen and Mi Wesche Daits 


three 
Time —l mun, 


Balkan Princess (8st 10lbs ), Rovburgh 2 
Captam O’Carrol’s Razzle (9st. 11b.), Owner. 3 
Captain Kemp’s Jcan (9st lilbs), Owner 4 


Won by one and a half lengths , five lengths , 
half a khogth. Time —1 mm 17 3-3 
ELS 


Patiala Cup Distance 5 furlong, — 


Mrs Dudky Matthews’ pene ue oa 


8lbs ), baye 


Major Thync’s Ba Myaing (t. bs )»» Al. 
dridge me 


Captain Brantoot’s Tintiubull ast: 4ibs, I 
Flynn : , 


Major Vanrenen’s lady AY uty (ot 6lbs. 7 
Roxburgh .. 


Won by two tengthe thiree lengths . ai 
leugths, ‘Limc,—1 mun. J 45 secs, 


Mamdot Cup. Distance round the course.— 


Colonel Anderson’s Tekrit (list. 12lbs.), 
Aldridge ae 


Mrs Sydacy smith's shed Cotton 11b.), 
Fownes ats 


Captain Cox’s chung 121ba, ), Bal 
four .. , 


Won by one length ; one ‘ai a half lengths, 
Tine.—3 DNs. 25 sccs, 


Shalimar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
sae Sans Bernard's ial loa (8st. 4lbs )s 


Mr. Pigott’s Pinsk (10st elbe. , Edwards . 
edt Jiwan’s Casket (Tet. cd, 7st, lb. a 


ee é¢€ ee ea a@ 
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Major Grant's Cockle Shell = Qlbs. ) 
A. D. Walker 


Won by one and a half rangle: iites 
lengths; three-quarters of a length. 
Time.—1 min. 30 secs. 


** Civil and Military Gazette” Cup. Distance 
24 miles.— 


en aeieye coat sti 5 er 


Major Hunt’s Rane “Tiaeis (0s. 2tbs. % 
Captain Martin és 2 


Won by three lanes: Time—5 sina, 

16 1-5 secs. 
Woodward Cup. Distance 1 mile— 

Malik Jan Mahomed’s saat ae 
5lbs.), Edwards... 

Malik Shah Jahan’s Raja (1ist.), Marland 2 

Mr. Shaw's Coronation (7st. 9lby.), Tymon 3 

Mrs. Stewart’s Carlisle (7st. 8ibs.), Fownes 4 

Won by three-quartera of a length ; a neck ; 
aneck, Time.—1 min. 54 2-0 secs. 


Merchants’ Cup. Distance 6 furl ngs.— 


Major Exham’s Spring Music (8>t. 10lbs.), 

Captain Bernard a 
Messrs. Baker and Nathan’ 8 Good Shot 

(7st.), Ghasita - as 2 
Captain Farrar’s Poliduct (7st. abs. ); Me- 

herjee es 3 
Mr. Northmore’s Pamphyllia (10st. “Lol > 

— . A.D. Walker ive ae wt 4 


Athletics. 


Won by half a length ; a neck ; four lengths. 
Time.—1 min. 17 1-5 secs. 
Breeders’ Cup. Distance 2 miles, — 
Mr. Lindsay Smith’s Yakoot (Ost. 8ibs.), 


Balfour... 1 
Nawab of Maindot’s Adrak ist. slbs, )s Pur- 
toosingh see 


Mr. Shaw’s Emerald (Ost. ib, )s Alford. 


Won by two lengths ; ten lengths. iene 
3 inins. 57 3-5 secs. 


Governor's Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Colonel Stecl’s Sa eet 
Aldridge... 
Nawab of Mumdot’s 0. K (7 ast. , ee: 2 
Captain eet $ ia coe alee 
Balfour ‘ J 


re Be 


Captain Carpentier’ len aur 


12Ibs.), Tymon 


Won by one length ; 
and a half lengths. 
2-5 §CUs, 


(st 
d 


bis eat one 
‘Nime.—1 min. 46 


Lahore Produce Stakes. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Captain O'’Carrol’s ca dial (7st Ds 
Tymon 


General Sir Louis Vaughan’ Free Shot 
(7st. 3lbs.), Balfour Rae 


Major Vanrenen’s Loving Gai (Bst.), Flynn 3 

Mr. Rossco’s Romance (8st. Lilbs.), Capt. 
Bernard i ‘ni 4 

Won by a neck ; onc length; a a ead: Time, 
—1 min. 32 2-5 secs. 


ATHLETICS. 


Bengal Olympic Games, Calcutta. — 


Half Mile Race.—B. B. Rudra (St. Xavic1’s 
College). Time.—2 mins. 12 4-5 sees. 


Three Miles Race.—H. King (Durham Light 
Infantry), Time.—16 mins, 21 3-5 secs. 


Punjab Olympic Games, Lahore,— 


100 Yards Race.—Gurman Singh (Foreman 
Christian College). 


220 Yards Race.—G. W. Lal (Foreman Chris- 
tian Gollege). Time.—22 9-10 secs. 


120 Yards High Hurdies.—F, C, Wells (‘‘ Q 
Field Bty., B.A.). Time.—17 secs. 


220 Yards Low Hurdles.—Gurman Singh (Fore- 
man Christian College). 


440 Yards Race.—Chanchall Singh (Khalsa 
College). Time,—55 4-5 secs. 


Mile Race.——Dali Chand § Oo t) 
f. ~ sonar re) oe lege) 


Three Miles Race.—Karam Singh (2nd-1loth 
Punjabis). Time.—i5 mins. 43 secs, 

Ten Miles Marathon.—Lal Shah (Government 
College, Lahore), Time.—73 mins, 5 secs. 


Hop, Step and Jump.—F. CU. Wells (*'Q” 
Field Bty., R.A.) Distance,—-40 ft, 9 ins. 


High Jump.—Roblin. Height.— ft. 4 ins. 
Long Jump.—Gulam Nabi (Foreman Christian 


College). Distance.—20 ft. 1 in 
16lbs, Shot Put—Lt. Akbar Khan ein 
Probyn's Horse). Distance.—36 ft, 1-2 in 


"Madras District Naval and Military Tournament, 


dras,— 


100 Yards Race (British).—Sergt. Aldridge 
(A. 0, C,) Time.—11 secs, 

100 Yards Race ey, pons (Madras 

440 Yards Rave Tuttist) —Pee. Murpit 
(Madras Guards 55 4-5 secs 


Polo. 


u40 Yards Race (Indfin).—Veorasingh (Madras 
T. C.). Time.—d7 secs, 

ae Race (British).—Greon Howards ‘‘ B.” 
Tume.—2 mins, 47 secs. 

Hurdles (Indian).—Veerasingh (Madras U.T.C.): 
Time —19 secs. 

Long Jump (British) —Pte. eta (Madras 
Guards). Distance—18 ft. 


se Jump (Indian) —Pte. T. "4 John (Madras 
U.TC.). Height —5 ft 1. 


Tug-o’- War (Bnitish).—Royal Ulste: Rifles. 
Tug-o’-War (Indian).—Q.V.0. Sappvis and 
Miners 


Poona Olympic Games, Poona — 
100 Metres—S, V, Kail (Bombay). 
1,600 Metres—A. Guljaman (Poona), 
10,000 Mctres—M. C, Srinivas (Mysorc). 
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2¢ Miles Marathoi—Sanadi, (Jamkhandi), 

Relay Race.—Police Team (Poona). 

Cross-Country Rave.—Friends’ Union (Kirkec), 

Pole Jump.—R, A, Adake (Kolhapur), 

30 Miles Cycling —P, V, Gaikwad (Poona), 

Swimming Championship.—K handekar 
(Kolhapur). 

Gymnastics —V. V. Powar (Kolhapur), 

Tottr-Unit Championship, Rawalpindi.— 
British Unt Champions.—2nd Iauncolnshire 
Regiment, 

Indian Unit Champions.—dth-lst Punjab 

Regiment, 


72 Miles Walking Race —Burdwan to Calcutta.— 
J Prasad and 8 Prasad dead heated mm 19 
hours 31 minutes 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. 


All India Tournament, ae — 


C. P. District Cup Tournament, Jubbulpore.— 


Welch Regiment ‘ 7 points 
Prince of Wales’ Voluntecrs 8 points 76th Fied Brigade 3 points 
Me eet cd unas 20 pla sarod tide on, ' 
mbay Sappers and Mincis .20 poi 
West Yorkshive Renment « Nu. Harwood Little Cup, Jubbulpor..— 

Madras Gymkhana Tournament, Madras — 40th Field Battery, R.A. 5 pots 
Ceylon .. ie ae és . opomts Jubbulpore Gymkhana i Nu. 
Madras we ee aC . 5 points 

RACKETS. 


ae guns Champiouship Tournament, 


ipa hg are les - —J G Newton (Rifle Brigade) 
beat Captain N. E. Marriott (12th Cavalry). 
Handicap ingles.—Weber (12th Cavalry) 
beat Captain Harris (Royal Corps of dig- 


nals) 
Open Doubles.—Herbert-Stepncy and Sismey 


Regimental Pais —Herbert-Stepney and Sis- 
mecy (60th Rifles) beat Captain Bosvile 
and J. G. Newton (Bifle Brigade) 

school Pars—J G. Newton and Sismcy 
(Eton) beat Captain Marriott and Herbert- 
Stepney (Wellington) 


Giyinkhana Handicap suugles, Bombay.—J. G. 


beat Captain Bosvilo and J. &. Newton. Milne beat T. E. Grant. 
POLO. 
Pimce of Wales’ Commemoration Viceroy’s Staff Cup, Simla.— 
fournament, Debll,— Patiala _ 3 goals. 
adh ary t a ; : oe Indcav . . sa es "2 goal’, 
) re 
lnter-Regimental Tournament, Mcolut — Jresford Cup, Sumla.— 
lith P. A. V. O. Cavalry . 6 goals Patiala oe ee -. 8 goals 
Central India Horse .. 6 goals Indceav. .- «oe . 4 goals: 
Autumn Tournament, Meerut.— Ezra Cup Tournament, Calcutta,— 
White Mice .. . 4 goals Queen’s Bays .. sie i . 4 goals 
6th D.C. 0. Lancers‘ B " Nu. Cavalry School, Saugor =... .. 2 goals 
Subsidiary Tournament, Meetut.— Carmichael Cup Tournament, Calcutta,-- 
20th Lancers .. se ae ‘ Calcutta oe eo oe oe 5 bos 
18th D,0.0. Lancers  .. + 280018 Bihar Light Horse... 90+ wo 8 Billy 


Indian Cavalry Tournament, Lahore.— 
a foes Edward’s Own Fropya 


WP, P, A.V, 0. Cavalry 


6 goals 
«+ & goals 


Ezra Handicap Tournament, Calcutta,-— 


4th Hussars .. »» 2g0 
Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles ., 1 gos 
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Rajpipla Cup Tournament, Bombay.— 
2nd Lancets .. ate <e ~. @ goals 
Bhopal a es . 5 goals 


Sir Pratab Singh Cup Touenent poeta 


H. E. the Governor of Bombay’s Staff 9 goals | 


Secunderabad Gymkhana 
Richardson Chalicnge Cup ore Poone.<2 
H. E, the Governor of Bombay's Staff 3 goals 


Secunderabad Gymkhana . 2 goals 
Brewery Cup Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 

Queen’s Bays‘‘'B” .. ” goals 

Queen's Bays‘‘ A” .. is . 8 goals 
Subsidiary Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 

King’s Royal Rifle Corps . 4 goals 

Qucen’s Bayr‘* C”’ . 2 goals 
Infantry Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 

2nd Durham Light Infantry.. . 8 goals 

2nd Sherwood Foresters . 1 goal 
Tradecmen’s Cup Tournament, Rawal- 

pindj.— 

llth P, A. V. O, Cavalry .. 6 goals 

Paternosters .. . 5 goals 
Sulsidiary Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 

17th Poona Horse. . 6 poais 

1}1th P. A. V. O. Cavalry “ B i . 1 goal 
Manda Cup Tournament, Allahabad.— 

16th Light Cavalry .. ie . 6 goals 

Allahabad Gymkhana . & goals 
Connell Cup Tournament, Allahabad.— 

Durham Light Infantry . 2 goals 

16th Lancers .. ae ee . 1 goal 


Maharaja’s Cup Tournament, Bangalore.— 


Bhopal ee ee ve . 5 goals 

Mysore Cavalry ‘‘ A” . 1 goal 
Subsidiary Tournament, Bangalorc— 

5th.-6th Dragoon Guards ‘‘ A” - 9 goals 

Mysore Cavalry ‘‘ B” oe .. 2 goals 


aoe Challenge Cup Tournament, 


how. a 

Malwa .. és . 4 goals 

Jaora .. is : . 2 goals 
Subsidiary fcabnaineit, Mhow.— 

Indore .. a ee .. 7? gOals 

27th Field Brigade, Royal Artillery . 2 goals 
Kajkot Tournament, Rajkot.— 

Junagadh = es . 6 goals 

Bhavnagar a = . 8 goals 


Kathis war Open ‘odiuanieat, Rajkot 
Junagadh «» 8 goals 
Bhavnagar 


7 goals | Staff College 


Pob. 


12th Lancers’ Cup Toficnament, Sial- 
ot.— 
Queen’s Bays “B” .. ae . 4 goals 
12th Cavalry Tigers .. . 2 goals 
Subsidiary Tournament, Sialkot.— 
12th Cavalry “A” .. 7 goals 
Revellers Se -» 6 goals 
North-West Peaatiae: oie auene 
Peshawar.— 
8th K. G. O. Cavalry “B” .. . 4 goals 
Probyn’s Horse . 3 goals 


Bhopal Cup Tournament, J ibbulpera: _ 


P. W. O. Scinde Horse “ A’’ . 7 goals 
P, W. O. Scinde Horse “ B”’ . $ goals 
, Subsidiary Tournament, Jubbulpore.— 
| Cokes’ Rifle) .. <a : os gouls 
| 26th Field Brigadc, Royal Artillery . 2 goals 
Novices’ Cup Tournament, Madias,— 
| Q.V.0.Sappers and Miners =... 4 goals 
Mysore Cavalry 3 sg .> 3 g0als 


Captain and Subalterns’ Tournament, 
Secunderabad.—~ 


3rd Cavalry .. rT ‘ «. 7 goals 
7th Light Cavalry .. ve «+ 1 goal 
se erin Cup Tournament, Secundcra- 


érd Cavalry .. a we «12 goals 
4th-7th Dragoon Guards .. .. 7 goals 

Dara Chenai Cup ‘Tournament, 
Secunderabad.— 


“JT” Battery, Royal Horse Artillery 4 goals 
7th Cavalry A” »» 2 goals 


Autumn Handicap Tournament, Lucknow.— 


-@ 


Durham Light Infantry . 8 goals 

Nut Crackers .. ey se »» Nil, 
Subsidiary Tournament, Lucknow.— 

The Dookerage ot aA .. 2 goals 

The Suggestions oe es Nil, 
Xmas Tournament, Lahore,— 

12th Cavalry .. is ss .. 3 goals, 

Skinncr’s Horse sé es .» 2 goals, 


Subsidiary Tournament, Lahore,— 


2ist Brigade, B.A, .. i »» & goals, 

15th Lancers .. ne ‘ve .» 4 goals 
Cawnpore Tournament, Cawnpore.— 

Bharatpur State os oe . 6 goals 

16th Light Cavalry .. on -» 2 goals 
Subsidiary Tournament, Cawnpore,— 

Durham Light Infantry Sabalterns 5 goals 

Durham Light Infantry  .. .» 4 goals 
Senior Tournament, Q uetta.— 

19th K. G. 0. Lancers - 8 goals 

1 geal 





“adet College Tournsment, Quetta.— 


Pyagpur Tournament, Naini Tal,— 


18th K, E, 0, Cavalry ee 9 goals Pistol Shots oot goals 
Pack Artillery és. as 1 goal Greylings  .. ws «| goala 

Handicap Tournament, Quetta,— Subsidiary Tournament, Naini Tal,— 
19th kK, G, O, Lancers i 4 goals 4th Hussars .. os . 9 
Staff Colloge‘‘C” .. ; 1 goal Pearls .. es a 3 goals 

Subsidiary Tournament, Quetta.— Idar Challenge Cup, Mount Abu.— 
18th K. E, 0, Cavairy ve 8 goals =, S,0. BL. ee (ae goals 
Staff College‘‘D” .. ‘6 3 goals Skylights e Mi i oe & 

American Tournament, Quetta,— Ootacamund Tournament, Ootacamund — 
Screwdrivers .. 2 ee 7 goals, Mysore Lancers 1s ee)S we 2 «Ol 
103rd Pack Battery .. ae , 2 goals, Dilkusha oa se ee «. 1 goals 

FOOTBALL. 

1, F, A. Shield, Calcutta.— Old Contemptibles Cup, Bangajore.— 

Royal Scots Fusiliers 5 goals | 6th-91st Ficld Battery, R.A, 1 goal, 
Cheshire Regiment ee 1 goal  #,Q, Company, Highland Light 

Durand Tournament, Sirala.— Infantry «. 6) ee we NL, 
2nd Battalion Sherwood Foresters .. 3 goals Murray Cup Tournament, Allahabad.— 
Int: Worcestershire Regiment + Lgoal ig Duke of Connaught’s Light In- 

Rovers Cup Tournament, Bombay.— fantry = ww we we ae 8 als 
Ond Middlesex Regiment .. 2 goals 4th Queen’s Own Hussars .. 1 goal 
ist North Staffordshire Regiment MM. wattace Cup, Jubbulpore.— 

Army Championship (British Units) ee 
Toarnament, Rawalpind!,— 15th Field Battery, R.A... »» 1 goal, 
Durham Light Infantry. .. 2 goals Hamsphire Regiment. . ss o. «Nd, 
Cheshire Regiment .. ..  « Nw. Alexander Cup Tournament, Jamshedpur.— 


Army Championship (Indian Units) 
Tournament, Rawalpindi — 


Srd-18th Royal Garhwal Rifles .. 1 goal 

1st-8th Gerkha Rifles Nu, 
Madras District Tournament, Bangalore. — 

2nd Highland Light Infantry ee 

Royal Ulster Rifles .. 1 goal 
Madras District Tournament, Madras, 

2nd Highland Light Infantry 4 goals 

5th4th Dragoon Guards Nd. 


Rawalpindi District (British Units) 
Tournamcnt, Rawalpindi.— 


Rawalpindi Signals .. 4 goals 

Sherwood Foresters .. Nu, 
Rawalpindi District (Indian Units) 

Tournament, Rawalpind!.— 

ist-6th Gurkha Rifles 5 goals 

Ond-Loth Punjab Regiment Nil. 
Brewery Tournament, Murree.— 

2nd Sherwood Foresters ss .. 4 goals 

2nd King’s Own Royal Rifles .. 3 goals 
Young Soldiers’ Tournament, Poons.— 

Royal West Kent Regiment .. 2 goals 


King’s Shropehire Tight I nfantry .. 1 goal 


Coke Ovens... ui ss .» 1 goal, 

Blectrical Reserves ., ve o» =Nil, 
Gossage Cup Tournament, Bombay.— 

Bombay Gymkhana ., .. 3 goals 


Young Men’s Christian Association... 1 goal 
Nadkarni Cup Tournament, Bombay,— 


Qamer Club, Hyderabad . 2 goale 

Matunga Hindus 1 goal 
Salar Jung Tournament, Aligarh._— 

Benares Hindu University ..  —.. 1 goal 

Aligarh Tntermediate College oe «(Nl 
P. Y. C. Hindu Gymkhana Tournament, 

Poona.— 

Friends’ Union Club, Wanowrie .. 1 goal 

King George V“ A" Team .. 1 | (NG, 
Dutt Chowdhary Memorial Shicld 

Tounament, Nagpur.— 

Independents .. vs ie 3 goals 

Anwar-wl-Tslam ie = Nil, 
Kelkar Cup Tournament, Nagpur. 

Independents .. a rr 2 goals 

ev Nil, 


ae 


Shivraj Club .«. 
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Cricket. 


CRICKET, 


All India Tournament Delhi — 


Mehta 8 XJ, Bombay defeated the Rosha 
nara Club Delhi, by 207 1uns 


Quadrangular Tournament Bombay— 


Hindus defeated the Kuropeans by fom 


wickets 
Scindia Tournament, Gwalor — 


Alwar Cup Tournament Ajmer — 
Yeshwant Club, Indore, defeated the Aymore 
Railway C C by an innings and 282 runs 
Colvin Shield Tournanient Aymere — 


Aymere Railway C C defeated H H the 
Maharaja of Alwars XI by 55 runs 


Bisset Institute (Aymere) defeated Gwahor Randle Cup Tournament Baroda — 


Young Mens © C by three wickets and 


three runs 
Alwar Cup Todfnament Aymere — 


Shrimant Pratap Singh Raj s team defeated 
the Bank of Baroda by six wickets and four 
111s 


Yeshwant Chub (Inttore) defeat d the Govern Najdu Cup Tournament Tubbulpore — 


ment College (Aymeic) by an innings an | 


59 runs 
Madras Presidency Match Madras — 
Europeans defeated Indians by 12> runs 
( P Pentangular Tournament Nagpw — 
Parsis defeated the Moslems by 9. runs 
Sind Pentangujar Tournament Karachi — 


Mahomedans defeited the luropeins ly 


six Wichets 
Quadrangular Tournament Secunderabad — 


Turopeans defeated the Mahomedins ty 


121 runs 


ot Aloysius Boys’ High School defeated the 
Model High School by nine 1uns 


Rahimtulla Inter Colkgiat. Cup Bombav — 


St Naviers (oll ge d fiated the Wilson 
College by a wi ket and font ins 


Hill Shicid Tournam nt Bhaynagar — 


Porbandir School defcated the TPhavnagar 
High school by an innings and 52 10ns 


Northcote Shicld Tournamcont Ahmedabad — 


Gujarat College defeated the Sind College 
by 28 1uns 


GOLF 


Calcutta. 


Amateur Golf ee —George Torres 
ter beat J R 1 Hay 


Nasik 


Bombay Bangle —Mrs Pafley 

Ladies Scratch Medal —Mrs Abcrcrombie 
Presidcnt’s Cup —W Jenkins 

Advani Cup —Beyts 


Challenge Shield —Major Hobbs beat Aber 
crombie 


Captain s Cup —Brooks beat Alexander 
Consolation Cup —Cunningham beat Indcr 
Allied Paws —Capt and Mrs Grace} 
Bombay Gymkhana Cup —T Lrough 
Gymkhana Cup —McCormack 

Ladies’ Putting —Mrs Bullock 

Miltary Cup —-Captain Gracey 


Bombay. 
Golfer s Cup —D B Ashworth beat G ( Thow 
St Andrews Gold Medal —G C Thow 
St Andrews Silver Medal —G Hayward 
Bandra Cup—J M Bannister beat J Cun 
ningham 


Gold Medal —J, Cunningham beat I C Herne 


Tolty twa Midul —H J Banham 


Pah Hill Cymbhant Presidents Cup—C VW 
kmght 


Pali Hill Cup —N Hackney 
Nizam Cup ‘lournament Tombay — 


Dr and Mis D H Davidson beat Mra Pul 
loch and W 1 Duke 


MacDonald Cup Lournamcat Bombay — 
LP § Rone beat W D Read 

Merchants and Bankers Cup bomlay — 
Messrs Mackuinon Machenzic wnd Company 


Poona. 


Perkins Cup —Mis Hiites beat Mra McKenzie 
Trach Webb Cup —Taylor bcat Jamieson 
Royal Scots (up—W (: Hairmngton 

Leach and Weborny (up —Ryan beat Robinson 
Ladies (hallenge Cup —Nirs Mehenae 


Perkins Cup—Mre Mcthcnzic beat Mrs Ha 
rington 


Stewart (up —Robinson 


Whiteaway and Laidlaw Cup —Alexander beat 
Flkitou 


Royal Scots Cup —Robinson 
Stewarts Cup Poona —Taylor 
Royal Scotr Cup Poona — BR Hirtes 


Yachting 


Cotacamund. 
Mins Championship —Carrick buat Gawne 


Ladxs Championship —Mrs Gasson buat Mis 
Greenfield 


Calcultta Challkng. Cup—I M Ross beat 
Major \ ule 


Mount Abu. 


Van Wort (hallcnge Cup (Ladics),—Yas D WV 
Licld buat Mis Howson 


Vin Wort Challenge Cup (Mcn) —Blenkinsop 
beat Carroll 
Gulmarg. 


Mins Amatcut Championship —Captam Mal 
don boat Lb CG Cunningham 


Jadus Amakur (hampionship —Mis 
beat Mrs Robcrtson 


Indian Aimy Chamjionship —Geucral Davie 
biat Captam Malden 


Indian Army Lads Cup —Mus Bickford bea’ 
Mrs Gilpin 


Limy koursomes —Capt Schute and Capt 
Thomas (R A S C) beat Mayor de Crespizny 
and Major Skhinnc: (idth Lionticr Lorce ) 


Civil Challenge Cup —C A Ball beat Fo A 
J arquharson 


Robin Trophy —Captain loreman beat Colo 
nel Ballingall 


Gross Siore Challeng. Cup —Coloncl Ballingall 


Gilpn. 
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Mens Amatiur Championsiup —Colonu Bal 
lingall beat Captain Collin 
Ladis 


Amateur Championship —Mrs Gilpm 
beat Mrs Carey 


Ncdou (ups —Mrs Wrefoid and Major Massy 
beat Miss Coleman and Major beaver 


Duncan Vase —L C Cunningham beat Coloncl 
Copham 


Hill Vase —Cunningham beat 1 arquhaison 
D P Vase —Mis Davidson beat Mrs Kecary 


Quetta 


4G G » Cup—Captai R Barclay Brown 
taff Coll g. Cup—Captam J V M Byrne 
R A MC Cup—Captan J V M Byrne 


Western Command Cup —Captail D 8 Gordon 
Brown 


Inter Regimental Challknge Cup —Captain D 
Gordon Brown and Lt H Fk K Wedduburn 
(Black Watch) 


Distiict Staff Cup —Muss Beunnctt 


Mahableshwar 


Govunor s Cup.—Majo: Vaux beat Mi Mont 
gZomMeLie 


Karachi 


Muchants Cup Karachi - -Messrs 


Grahams 
‘Lrading Company 


WRESTLING 


Jiympit Gamc« Poona — 


Heavywiyht —P B Mole (Poona) 
Middk weight —P B Ganpati (Poona) 
Lightwuight —P D Shirgonda (\asagdc) 


{rmy Championslip Tournament Rawalpimd: — 

Bantamwiight —Havildar Buta Ra (4th 

loth Punjabis) buat Sepoy Doulat Khau 
(2nd 7th Rajputs) 


Lcathuwught —Scpoy Jayat Singh = (rd 


15th Punjabis) beat Scepoy Nur Alumcd 
(2nd 7th Rajputs) 


| lightwuight —sepoy Salub Dad (4th loth 


Punjabis) beat Scpoy Hansha Singh (1st 
14th Punjabis) 

Weltcrwaght Havildar Ram Sigh (drd 
loth Punjabis) beat Sepoy Gunga Singh 
(2nd 7th Rajputs) 

Middl. waght —Nath Dilu (3rd loth Punja 
tis) beat Sowar Bela Singh (Cential India 
Hoi) 

Catchweight —Scpoy Aatah Smuugh (4th loth 
Punjabis) buat sepoy Ude Ram (10th 4th 
Bombay Grenadiers) 


YACHTING 


All Asia Cup, Bhopal—Mr kh Maclver m 
Sultana 


All India Cup Naini ‘lal—Naim Tal beat 


corel knginecrs and Royal Bombay \acht 
u 


Bombay Yacht Club Regatta. 


Commodores Cups—- A™ Clas Gen ral 

H A V Cummins Lrin sca Birds, Mr 
P @ Knotts Phalarope, Tomtits Mi 
f 8 Gregson s Bunty 

B I Cups— A” Class, Mr 1 
Williams’ Minx, Sca Birds, Mrs 
Ash's Knot, Tomtits, Mr C. 
Cricées. 


Seymout 
H D 
Wood's 


Gordon Bennett Cup —Mr T &S GreJson>» 
Bunty 

Curzon Cup —Mr C N Ruch’s Loon 

Hudson (up—Colonel Gillespie «_ Shicla 

Governor §Cup—Mr W Deacons Ranro ; 

R 7 Offers Cup—Mi $ I Humphries 
Blue Bud 

1} B&¢ L Rawyy Officers’ Cup —Mr C 
N Richs Loon 

( ummins Gup —Mr W Deacon’s Ranzo 

Irene Russell Cup —-Miss Woodward s Fiona 

Lysistrata Cup —Mirs Ash's Knot 

Bombay Town Cup—Mr T 8S Grcgsons 


Bunt 
inter-Clab Challange Cup —Bombay beat 
Naini Tal. 
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Boxing. 


BOATING 


Roval Connaught Boat Club Regatta Poona — 
Service Fours (} mie) —School of Instruc 


tion §«=6oTime —4 mine 44 secs 

Junior Pair Oars (4 malt) —I Snuth M 
Tister (strokc) and G Rowe (cox) Time— 
3 mins 56 secs 


Scnior Sculls (} mik)—R G Bacon beat 
D W Dawson Time —% mins 2 eC 


Cutter Race (} mal) —Royal Bombay bap 
pirs and Mintrs bcurgcants Mess Time ~ 
4imins 596 sus 

Challcnge Fours (} nik) —Poona beat hara 
cht Time —4 mins 53 sees 

Mixed Double Sculls ({ milc) —Miss ( ollins 
\ 1 Smithand Mrs Bacon (cox) Lime — 
2mius 1 sec 


RIFLE SHOOTING 


Aimy Rifle Association (Ind3a) (hampionsh } 

Tournament Mecrut — 

Britwh Army Cham] ionsmp —Lec Cpl ¢ol 
Simla Rifla 

Indian Army (hampionship—Naik Suba 
Sng Lama end2nd h kL O Gurkh 
Rites 

Indian State korces Championship —Havi! 
dar Sahib Singh Sth hashour Light In 
fantry 

hing s Medal —Nath Suba Sing Lami nd 
2nd kh & O Gurkha Rifles 

Puesticy Memoria’ Mi dal —Nath Sub. Singh 
Tama 2nd 2nd hk 1 O Gurkha Rifics 


Best Aggregate Medal —Naik Daltir Pun 
2nd 6th Gurkha Rifles 


Arm) Iaific Assouation Cups — 
Ercoke Bond Cup —Smal! Arms School ({ndii) 


Roupell Cup—No 8 Platoon .nd ‘Seaforth 
Highlanders 


Rawhnson Shiddd—H Q Win, 1st 4th 
Hazara Pionecrs 
Cawnpore Woollen Mills Cup —No 5 Platoon 


Ist 4th Hazara Pion crs 

Prince of Waks (Malerkotli) Cup—No 2 
Tcam lst 4th Hazaia Plonecrs 

© Moore Creagh Cup—s4th Troop A 
Squadion 16th Light Cavahy 

Mother Country Cup—No 1 Fcam Ist 7th 
QV O Rajput Repinint 

kranus Memorial Cup —4th 16th Punjab 
Regmcut 

Training Battahon Cup —10th Ist Maddtas 
Pioncers 

Gurhha (up —Ist 4th Hazara Pionci rs 

A I 1 Cup—Luckhnow Ausiharv I orc 

Reading Cup— B Company 2nd BB & 
( J] Railway Regiment 

3} PR A Cup—No 2 Vatoon Dihra Dun 
Aurilary force 


Nanpara Cup—4th Ticop 8% Squadion = §imla Rifles Cup— A Company 2nd MU & 
Queen 8 Bays SM Ralway Rifles 
King Emperors Cuj —Ilst 4th Hazara Jio ee Advisers Cup—Jodhpur ‘sida 
ners Rissala 
88th ( arnatic lane Gold Cup —2ad 9th = dcindia Cup —_ (_ ? «Squadron, 2nd Aliyah 
Gurkha Rifi Gwalor Lancers 
BOXING. 


All India Tournament, Mussoorie — 


Public Schools Championships — 


sa dh —H Ryder Lawn nec (Royal 
hool) beat Pricatly (St Pat 
rick s 1, Asgansol) 


Blyweight a Mitchell (Lawrence Royal 
valhack School) beat Kelly St Georges 


Lightweght —R Carr (Oukgrove) beat Dx 
8S Brulias (St Gcorge 8 Colk ge) 
Welterweight —H Grecn (Lawrence Royal 
Military School) beat Barty (Oakgrove) 
en ee —R White (Oskgrove) beat 
aaah Royal Military School) 
Heavyweight —-M Coady (St eorge’s Col- 
lego) beat G. Mann (Qakgrove). 


A ¥ 1 Championships — 


Ecathurwaght —Pt. L[onkyns (BON Ry 
Kigt) boat Pte Smith (Mehra Dun AFT) 


hlywught —Pt Culkin (Ddiia Dun) beat 
Pte Palmer (2nd BB &C 1 Ry Ret) 

Bantamweight —Pte 8 ac (B N By) 
beat Pte Dean (B B &C 1) 

Lightweight —Pte Millington (BB & (1) 
beat Pte Alkn (Dchra Dun) 

Welterweight —Pte Crooka (BB 4C( J 
bat Pt Brown (Dehra Dun) 

Middleweight —Pte Miany (B B&O !) 
beat Pte Ohtiger (Dehra Dun) 

ae heavy woight —Pt. may Pr 

n) beat Pte Bristow (B © 1) 


Heavy weluht-—Cpl. Lewin (3, ef 4, 1) 
over, 


Army Championships | 


Featherweight,—Pte, Gorman (Seaforth High- 
landers) beat Pte. Warrtn (2nd Devons.). 
Flyweight —Pte, Evans (Welch Regt.) beat 

Fus. Ross (Royal Welch Fusiliers), 


Bantamweight. —Lee,-Cpl. Young (Cameron 
nde eA beat Bdr. Fulser (2nd Field 
e.,, BR. A.), 
ppb went he. Davis (0th Field Bde., 
R.A,) t Lee.-Cpl. Miller (2nd Devons.), 
Welterweight —Lce.-Cpl. Pike (Somerset 
Light Infantry) beat Gnr. Smith-Gander | 
(Q” Battery, R, A). | 
Middleweight. —Fus, Edwards (Royal Welch 


Fusiliers) beat Lee.-Cpl. McDermot (Dur- 
ham Light Infantry), 


Light-heavywelght—Fus, Jones (Royal 
Welch Fusiliers) beat Lee.-Cpl. Rawdon 
(Seaforth Highlanders), 


Heavyweight —Gnr. Rerwick (‘‘Q"” Battery 
R.A.) beat Gor. Thompson (2nd Field 
Bde,, R, A.). 


Army (Officer) Championship Tournament, Ra- 
walpind!t.— 


Lightweight.—Lt. Stannus (Lancashire Fusi- 
liers) beat Lt. Whitehead (Cameron High- 
landers) (scratched). 


Welterweight.—Lt. Rarlow (Seaforth Hizh- | 
landers) beat Lt. Bailey (K. O. R. B.). 


Middleweight.—Lt. Horne (Royal Artillery) | 
beat Lt. Wall (Royal Scots). 


Teavyweight.—Lt. Osborne (60th Rifles) 
beat Lt. Stirrat (Camerons) (scratched). | 


Army (Other Ranks) Championship Tourna- | 


ment, Rawalpindi.— 


Flyweight.—Pte. Hosker (5th Fusiliers) beat 
Cp), Williams (Prince of Wales’ Volunteers). 


Rantamweight.—Rfm. Carnduff (Royal Uls- 
ter Rifles) beat Fus, Pearce (Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers). 


Featherweight.—Pte, Gorman (Seaforth High- | 


landers) beat Fus, Evans (Royal Welsh | 
Fusiliers). 


Lightweight.—Cpl. Squires sniaapioe| 
shire Regiment) beat Pte. Millers (Devon- | 
shire Regiment). 


Welterwelght.—Bdr. Davis (Royal Artillery) | 


beat Tpr. Parrott (sth-6th Dragoon 
Guards). 
Middieweight.—Cpl. Kent (Rifle Brigade) 


beat Fus, Edwards (Royal Welsh Fusi- 
liera), 

Light-heavywelght.—Pte, 8 
Regiment) beat Sergt. 
Dragoon Guards), 

Heavyweight. —Bdsm. oy (Highland Light 
Infantry) beat Sergt. Lonie (Seaforth High- 
landers). 

A.S. C. B. Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 


Flywelght.—Boy Parker (Sherwood Foresters) 
W.0, 

Featherweight.—Bar. Smith (8th Pack RBtty.) 
beat Lep.-Cpl. Green (60th Rifier), 


rs (GloucestcT 
rton (5th 6th 


Boxing. 
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Bantamweight.—Pte. Sims (Foresters) beat 
Pte. Gamble (Foresters). 


Lightweight.—Gnr. Smith (22nd Bde., B.A.) 
beat Cpl. O’Dell (60th Rifles). 


Welterweight.—Cpl. Shardlow (Foresters) 
beat Pte. Pike (Foresters). 

Middleweight.—Pte. Bee (Foresters) beat 
Sergt. Booth (Foresters). 

Light-heavyweight.—Pte. Lovatt (Foresters) 
beat Pte. Burrell (Foresters). 


Heavyweight.— (p]. Baker (Foresters) w.o. 


U. P. District Championship Tournament, 

Allahabad.— 

Featherweight.—Bdr. Foulser (2nd Field 
Bde., R.A.) beat Sergt. Thompson (King’s 
Own Royal Regiment). 

Nantamweight.—Basm. Anderson (Northum- 
berland Fusiliers) beat Pte. Brooks (King’s 
Own Royal Regiment). ® 


Flyweight.—-Fus. Hesker (Northumberland 
Fusiliers). 


Lightweight.—C. Q. M. 8. Fallon (King’s 
Own Royal Regiment (beat Fus. Phillipa 
(Northumberland Fusiliers). 

Welterweight.—Pte. Dennis (King’s Own 
Royal Regiment) beat Cpl. Thomas (Wor- 
cestershire Regiment). 

Middleweight.—Pte. Dyer. (King’s Own Royal 
Regiment) beat Pte. Jackson (King’s 
Own Royal Regiment). 

Light-heavyweight.—Pte. Chester (Worces: 
tershire Regiment) beat Lee.-Cpl. Denman 
(King’s Own Royal Regiment). 

Heavyweilght.—Sergt. Humphries (Worcester 
shire Regiment). 

Police Championship Tournament, Rangoon.— 

Featherweight.—Constable Pan Zone (Moul- 
mein). 

Lightweight.—Inspector Wells (Pegn). 

Middleweight.—Sub-Inspector Htin 
(Training School). 


Light-heavywelght.—Cadet Soored (Training 
School). 


Htnn 


Heavywelght.—Head Constable Maung Pn 
(Honzada). 
European Sergeants’ Championship.—Sergt- 
Cumming (Railway Police). 


Naval and Military Tournamcnt, Rangoon.— 
Flyweight.—Pte. Okes (K.O.R.R.) beat Pte 
Hasson (South Staffords). 
Bantamweight.—Cpl. Cooke (K.0.R.B.) beat. 
Able Seaman Archer (H.M.8. ‘‘ Chatham’’). 
Featherweight.—-Boy Woolard (H. M.S. “ Co- 
lombo ’’) beat Ptc. Robinson (K.O.R.R.). 
Lightweight.—Lce.-Cpl. Scanlon (K.O.R.B.) 
peat Stoker Taylor (H. M. 8. “‘ Chatham ”’), 
Welterweight.—Pte. Lidgebird (South Staf- 
fords) beat Sergt. Kay (K.O.R.R.,). 
Middleweight.—Cpl. Elkins (South Staffords) 
beat Lee.-Cpl. Harle (K.O.R.B.). 
Light-hcavyweight.—Petty Officer Spiller (H. 
i §. * Colombo”) beat Lee.-Cpl. Holly. 
wood (K.0.B,R.). 
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Open Tournament, Murree.— 


Flyweight—Boy Parker (Sherwood Fores- 
ora) beat Pte, Adams (Sherwood Fores- 


ters). 

Bantamweight.—Tpr. Mullen (Queen’s Bays) 
beat Sig. Feeley (33rd Field Battery). 
Featherweight —Art.-Bdr, Smith (8th Pack 
Battery) beat Lece.-Cpl. Green (Ist K. R 

Rific Corps). 
Lightweight.—Bugler Clarking (Ist K. R. R. 
C.) beat Gnr, Smith (32nd Field Battery). 


Welterweight —Bdsm. Gibbons | (Queen’s 
Bays) beat Lee.-Bdr. Coles (55th Ficld 
Battery). 

Middleweight. —Sig. Gray (Royal Corps of 
Signals) beat Cpl. Hollywood (2nd King’s 
Own Royal Regiment). 

Light-heavyweight.—Lce,-Bdr. Vince (8th 
Pack Rattery) beat Pte. Macro (2nd K 0 


B.B.). 
Heavyweighf—Sergt. Lonie (Seaforth High- 
landers) beat Tpr. Morris (Queen's Bays). 


Tennts, 


District Tournament, Seq mderabad —- 


Flyweight.—Pte. Adamson (Gordon High- 
landers) beat Dmr. Boult (North Stafforda), 


Featherweight.—Lce.-Cpl. Cook (Middlesex 
Regiment) beat Pte. Lane (North Staffords), 


Lightweight.—Tpr. Lote (5th 6th Dragoon 
Guards) beat Pte. Wedge (Royal West 
Kents). 


Welterweight —Tpr. Simpson (5th-6th Dra” 
goon Guards) beat Lee.-Cpl. Shaw (North 
Staffords). 


Middleweight.—Pte. Douglas (Gordon High- 
landers) beat Lce,-Sergt. Whitehcad (North 
Staffords), 


Light-heavyweight.—Pte. Buchan (Gordon 
Highlanders) beat Sergt. Heath (Royal 
West Kents), 


Heavyweight.—Lee.-Cpl, Hewett (North Staf- 
fords) beat (nr, O'Grady (6th Bade,, 
Je 


PIGSTICKING. 


Kadir Cup.— 


Captain Seott-Cockburn’s Carclew, Owner 
Captain Scott-Cockhburn’s Sunny Jim, Mr. 
H.N. Head up... ict : a7 
Hog Hunters (Heavyweight) Cup. Distance 
+ miles.— 
Mr. M. H. Bate’s Brigadier (12st.), Owner... 
Mr. A. C. Rundle’s Beltane (12st.). Owner. . 
Major W. Paynter’s Kismet (12st.), Owner 3 


Hog Hunters (Lightweight) Cup. Distanco 


Y milos.— 
Major W. Payntcr’s Sandown (12st.), Mr. 
Wright i 4 ‘ a | 


Captain R. J. Catto’s Gay Boy (10st ), 
Owner , 


1) Major RB. @. Cherry’s Roa Gull (12st.), er. 
. Goodman .. ae = ‘ 


( 
ee oe ' 


TENNIS. 


All-India Tournament, Delhi — 
Men’s Singles.—Bishamber Dayal beat Colonel 


Brierley. 

Ladies’ Singles —Mrs, Gough beat Mrs 
McKenna. 
Ladies’ Doubles.—Mre. McKenna and Mrs 


Leigh beat Mra, Martin and Mrs, Lumby. 


Men's Doubles.—Hanrahan and Robbins beat 
Ashton and Lewis. 
Western India Championships, Bombay .— 


Men's Singles.—Okomoto beat Brough. 
Ladies’ Singles.— Mrs. Bayley beat Miss Tata. 


Mixed Doubles—Lady Tata and Okomoto 
beat Mrs. Portlock and Milne, 


Men’s Doubles.—Okomoto and Fox boat Waglie 
and Morarji. 
Tata Shield, Bombay.— 


pony (iymkhana beat Willingdon Sports 
‘lub. 


Rombay Presidency Hard Courts Champilon- 
ships, Bombay .—~ 


Men’s Singles.—-Raja Iyer beat Gonsalves. 
ga ite Singles.—Mrs, Portlock beat Mrs. 


Mixed Doubles.—Lady Tata and Annett beat 
Mrs, Row and Wagle, 


Men's Doubles.—Rangaswami and (ore beat 

Gonsalves and Kolhoft, 
Tengal Championships, Caluutta — 

Men’s Singles.—Okomoto beat Bobb, 

Ladies’ Singles.—Miss Sanderson heat Mrs. 
Hasler. 

Mixed Donbles.—Okomoto and Mrs, Odlin 
beat Robson and Miss Sanderson, 


Men's Doubles.—Krishna Prasad and Bob) 
beat Meyer and Regata. 


South India Championships, Madras.— 
Men’s Singles—G. Perkins beat C, Ramaswami. 


Ladies’ Singles.—Miss Moberley beat Mi- 
Goodhind. 
Mixed Doubles.—Mrsa, Gompertz and Rama- 
swami beat Miss Mobcrley and Hutchins 
Men's Doubles.—C. Ramaswaml and Venka- 
taramanjulu beat H. R, P, Hutchins anid 
G. Perkins. 
All Burma Championships, Rangoon.— 
Men’s Singles—G. Pears beat W. Martin. 
Mixed Doubles—G. Pears and Miss Simons 
beat Mr. and Mrs. Deane. 


Men’s Doubles.—G. Pears and W, Martin heat 
M, Ueda and Po Thaw Da, 


T ennts. 
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Rind Championship Togrnament, Karachi.— 
Men's Singles —R. D. England beat Capt’ 
M. G. Rowcroft. e 


Ladies’ Singles.—Mrs. Marshall beat Mrs. 
Atkinson, 


Mixed Doubles —R. D. England and Mrs. 
Thompson beat J, A. Frost and Miss 
Beaty. 

Men’s Doubles—R. D. England and J. A. 
Frost beat J, M. and J. 8. Dinshaw. 


Men’s Special Singles—Kawamura beat §, 
Dinshaw. 

Ladies’ Doubles ——Mrs, Marshall and M1s- 
Fraser beat Mrs, Myln and Miss Beaty. 

Open Tournament, Quctta.— 

Men's Singles--Major Digby bcat Captain 
Cottrell, 

Ladies’ Singles.—Mrs. 
Gouldsbury. 


Ladies’ Doubles —Mrs. Deas and Mrs 
Furness beat Mis. Gaisford and Mrs, Har- 
court. 


Mixed Doubles.—M1s. Furness and Major 
Betham beat Miss Shaw and Mr. Newton 


Men's Doubles——Majors Betham and Pest 
beat Mesars, Lidierth and Hallums. | 


Inter-Regimental Doubles —Majors Hewitt 
and Peet beat Captains{Cottrell and Mitchell | 


Furness) beat Mrs 


Open Tournament, Gulmarg.— 


Men’s Singles —Troadvay beat Bhapui 
Singh. 

Ladies’ Singles. —Miss N. Smith beat Mrs 
Turner, 


Ladicey’ Doubles.—*rs. Morris and Miss N 
Smith beat Mrs, Kenny and Mrs Farquhar- 
son, 

Mixed Doubles —Miss N, Smith and Broadway 
beat Mis Tennant and Davies, 

Men’s Doubles.—Lueas and Davies beat Price 
and Broadway, 

Open Tournament. Mathcran.— 

Men's Singles.—A. Poicira beat E Joshi, 

Ladies’ Singles —Mrs, Phillips beat Mis | 
Wesley. 

Mixed Doubles —Mr, and Mrs Now1oji beat 
Miss Lord and Khandalawala. 


Men's Doubles —A. J. Wadia and NV 
Nowroji beat A. Peicira and Desu. 


I" 


Happy Valley Tomnament, Mussoorie — 
Men'> Single.—E. V. Bobb beat S W Bobb 


Ladies’ Singles—Mrs, McKenna beat Mie 

Leigh, 

Tadies’ Doubles.—Mis. McKenna and Mrs 
Muitden heat Mrs. Taigh and Mrs. TBid- 
dulph. 

Mixed Doubles.—Mrs. McKenna and 8 W 
ie beat Mrs, Bernard and Thompson- 

el}s, 


Men’s Doubles.—E. V. Bobb and 8, W. Bobb 
beat Thompson-Wells and Sri Krishna. 


Open Tournament, Naini Tal.— 
Men’s Singles.—Stubbs beat 8, W. Bobb. 
Ladies’ Singles—Mrs. Stronach beat Miss 
Blunt. 
Ladies’ Handicap Singles.—Mrs, Pilditch beat 
Mrs. Canning. 


Ladies’ Handicap Doubles—Mrs, Canning 
and Miss Gibson beat Mrs. Stronach and 
Mrs, Pilditch, 


Mixcd Doubles —Miss Gibson and Major 
Mallock heat Lady Freemantle and 8, W. 
Robb, 


Men's Doubles —Majors Leith-Ross and Mal- 
loch heat Nadin and Stubba, 
Blessington Tournament, Simla.—e 


Ladies’ Singles.—Miss Tollineton beat Mrs, 
Shepherd, 


Men's Singies.—Raghubar Dayal beat Han- 
rahan. 


Mixed Doubles —Miss Tollinton and Major 
Chesney beat Mr. and Mrs. Jukes. 


Mixed Doubles (Handicap).—Mrs. Seal anl 
Parkinson beat Mrs, Hacking and Mitra, 


Men's Doubles.—Hanrahan and Greon boat 
Vickery and (leary. 


Men’s Doubles (Handicap),—-Major Budden 
and Captamn Beid heat Raghubar Dayat 
and Kapoor. 

Abu Week Tournament, Mount Abu.— 


Ladies’ Handicap Singles.—Mrs. Evans beat 
Mis, Facld, 


Men’s Singles. —Major D, M. Field beat Row- 
croft. 


Men’s Handicap Singles.—Suraj Singh bot 
Wingate, 


Mixed Doubles,—Mrs, Cairn-Duff and Row- 
cioft beat M13. Young and Carroll, 


Men’s Doubles —Carroll and Clarke beat Tir 
Mahara) Kumars ot Bikancr, 
Hyderabad Open Tournament, Hyderabad.— 


Men's Singles—Mahomed Hussain beat Kam- 
1uddin. 


Men's Doubles - Mahomed Hussain and Kam- 
ruddin beat Ah Raza and Jawad, 
Local Tournament, Delhi — 


Men’s Singles —Bishamber Dyal beat Cleo- 
phas. 


Men's Doubles —Devi Sing and Cleophas 
heat Diekson and Hari Ram. 
Moinudin Touwtnament, Secundcrabad- 
Men's Singles —Kamruddin beat Jawad. 


Men's Doubles —Dattatiiya and Chokalingai 
heat All Razy and Jawad, 
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Scindia Gold Cup Tournament, Gwalior — Northern Command forse Unite) 

Ajmer Loco Sports Club . 2 goals Tournament, Rawalpind! 

Calcutta Customs . 1 goal 4th-6th Rajputana Rifles... .1 goal 
Hard Lines Cup, Gwalior— M.T. Repairs Shop .. ve .. «Nil, 

Aligarh University .. 7 .. 6 goals Dewar Shield, Tournament, Karachi,— 

Jhansi Hero Club Nil. North-Western Railway Sports Club 1 Roal, 
Reighton Cup Tournament, Calcutta — St, Patrick's Sports Club Nil, 

Ragunath Tournament, Poona,— 

Calcutta Customs 2 goals, 

St, Xavierians oa goal sipunisascan Factory, Kirkee ae | Roal, 
Aga Khan Cup Tournament, Bombay .— Hrenda Union C100 ive Nu. 

G.I. P. Railway (Bhusawal) . 1 goa}. Chowbe Cup Tournament, Jubbulpore — 

Poona United Nil, Catholic Association .. . 1 goal, 
Buchanan Cup Tournament, Bombay.— Gun Carriage Factory ve Nu, 


G.I. P. Railway (Bombay) .. . 1 goal 

B. BRB. & C.J, Railway Nil, 
Elton Cup Tournament, Bombay,— 

RB. E. 8. School . 2 goals 

Brittannia Sporting Club... ee. aval 


Madras District Tournament, Madras,— 
Madras Sappers and Miners .. .. 4 goals 
10th-1st Madras Pioncers . 1 goal 

Poona District Tournament. Poona.— 
King’s Shropshire Licht Infantry .. 
Royal Seots Fusiliers 


Pp. Y. C. Hindu Gymkhana Tournament, 
Poona.— 


Ammunition Factory, Kirkee 
Poona Police .. 
Poona Aga Khan Tournainent, Poona.— 
Poona Rifles, A. F. (1.) . 3 goals 
Royal Engincers -» 1 goal 
Darnwalla Cup Tournament, Poona.— 


3 goals 
Nil, 


. 3 goals 
Nil, 


St. Vineent’s School .. . 4 goals 

Camp Urdu High School Nil, 
Rawalpindi District (British nits) 

Tournament, Rawalpindi— 

60th Rifles Bg . 8 goals 

2nd Sherwood Foresters . 1 goal 
Rawalpindi District (Indian Units) 

Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 

earl he ba i a aaa 


2nd-5th Punjabi aeataane ws 


Northern Command (British Unita) 
Tournament, Rawalpindi.— 


2ist Brigade, Royal Field Artillery... 7 goals 
60th Rifes .. .. .. « 8 goals 


Nu. 


Narsingirji Tournament, Socunderabad.— 
Coronation Club ‘f A” 1. 3 goals, 
Coronation Club ‘’ B” »» 1 goal, 


Murree Brewery Cup Tournament, Murree.— 
Punjab Rifles “A” ., ; . 1 goal 
| 28rd Brigade, Royal Artillery Nu 


Northern India Tournament, Murree.— 


Boota Singh Club‘‘ A” . 4 goals 

Lawrence School‘' B” ee 2. NH, 
Willingdon Cup Tournament, Madras, — 

Young Men’s Indian Association 4 goals 


5th Madras ea ane 
Corps sé Nu, 


Mercantile and Trades Cup Tournament, Delhi~ 
T.oco Sports Club, Ajmer . 3 goals 
Muslim University, Aligarh . 2 goals 

Maclagan Shield Tournament, Lahore — 
Missing Links .. . 2 golas 
Burt Inatitute »- 1 goal 

Trades Cup Tournament, Naini Tal.— 


Aligarh Muslim College . 4 goals 
St. Joseph’s College .. aid . 1 goal 
Open Tournament, Madras.— 
M.&58.M., Railway .. 3 . 1 goal 
Bangalore Indians... ‘6 .. Nil 
Madras District Tournament, Bangalore.— 
Royal Ulster Rifies . 8 goals 
Highland Light Infantry . 1 goal 
Chowbe Cup Tournament, J abalone — 
Cantonment “ A” , 2 goals 
26th Field Brigade, RAS. , 1 goal. 
Ruttonji Cup Tournament, Belgaum - — 
Railway A.F.(1.).. ,. 1 goal 
10th-5th Mahratta Regiment, 1 (Na. 
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Who's Who in India. 


ABBOTTE, Evg._yn Rosine, C J.E.(1921), 1C8 
Chief Commissioner, Delhi 6 9 May 1878, 
Educ Bath Coll and Balhol Coll m Lillian, 
a of Sir W O. Clark, Kt (ICS retd) 
Address Delhi 


ABDUL HAMID, KHAN BAHADUR DIWAN, 
Bar at Law, CI L, OBE, Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State. 6 15 October 1881. m a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt Commussioner in the 
Punjab Educ . Government College, Lahore 
State Magistratc 1908, Judge 1909, Supdt of 
the Census Operations 1911 Hcad of the 
Bxecutive and Revenue Depts as Mashir Mal , 
Kkillow of the Punjab University , Lately 
Member, Punjab Ixgislative Council Chief 
Secretary, March 191) Cluef Minister 1920 
Received Coronation Darbar Medal (1911) 

khan Bahadur (1915) OBE (1918), C 1 £ 
(1923) Address Kapurthala 


ABDLL KARIM, MavLav1,BA, Govern 

ment pensioner and Member Council of State 
b 20 Aug 1863 m Ayesha hhatun of Cal 

cutta Educ’ Svihet wd Calentta Started 
as ateacher in the Calcutta Madraseh 

Assistant Inspector of School- for Mahomedan 
education for about 15 years, Inspector 
cf Schools, Chittagong Disision Publica 
t ons History of India for Peginners in English 
Bengali, Hindi and Urdu, Students History 
of India, The Mahomedan kmpire in India 
in Bengali, Hints on (lass Management and 
Method of ‘leaching in English , and Mahome 
dan Education in Bengal (Knglish) Add 
ress. «= Peace Cottage, Morhabadi, Ranchi 


ACHARIYAR, P, Sra Bazagopana, KOSI, 
(1920) O.1 EH Member of the Council of the 
i cretary of Statue for India 1924 Edur 
Madras University kntercd 105, 1888 
Diwan of Cochin 1896 1902 Diwan of Tra 
Vancoro, 1907-14, Scerctary to Governmcnt ot 
Madras 1914, Member of Madras Laccu 
tive Council, 1917, Presidcnt, Madras Legis 
lative Council, 1920 Address Madras 


ACHARYA,M K BA,LT MLA Publix 
Worker and Journalast 6 1876 m Jwukmam 
Amal, in 1894 Twosons Educ at thcMadras 
Christian College La cturcr, 1896 to 1902 Head 
Master, 1902-1017, Manager Ihc Madras 
Standard ", 1010 indeprndcnt pole workcr 
bince 1917 Publications ortraits from 
Indian Classics, A Hand Book of Morals 
“Kumuda” adrama _Dasaratha a tra 
gedy, ‘* Shri Krishna Karnamrita ,’ Ihe 
Basic Blunder im the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Onientalists Cultural Swara), 
elected as a Member to the Indian I: zislativ« 
Assembly by the Chingkp t cum S Arcot 
Non Mahomedan Conatitu ncy in 1923, a 
prominent Member of the Swara) Party and 
the Congress Address 46, Lingha Chitti 

Street, Madras, K 


ADAM, CoLIN GuEDON, B A (Cantab), CS1 
{ieas), 10.8 » 1889 m Hon Irene 

wiey, only child of 8rd Baron Wenloch 
Edue: Bton Joined Indian Civil Service, 
1912, served in Great War, 1015-18 (Palestine 


ADVANI, Motinam SHOWKIRAM, 


and Mesopotamia) Address The Secre 


tariat Bombay 

Kaiser-i 
Hind Gold Medal (1919) , President, Hydera- 
bad Lducational Society 6 12 October 
1868. m Margaret Annesley, d of the late 
Rev Charles Voysey Educ. The Albert School 
and lresidency College, Calcutta 

(Inner Temple), 1892, Practised in Karaoh1, 
1892-1904, Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1901, Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1011 Serv- 
ed 10 Lhana, Surat District Judge, Broach, 
1317 1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924 Address No 6 Bungalow, (an 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind 


AFSUR UL MULE, ArsuR-vD-Dowia, A¥SUE 


JUNG, Mimza MasoMED ALI BEG, 
NawaR, Lieut-Col, KCIE (1908), 
CIE, (1897), M V QO (1906), ADC 

to Nizam of Hvderabad, Chef Com- 
mander,H EH the Nizam’s Regular Force, 
1916 ,5 Aurangabad (Deccan),o ¢ of late 
Mirza Vilayet Ali Beg Edue Aurangabad 

Rissaldar, Hyderabad Contingent , Comman- 
der, Golconda Brigade, since 1885, Hydera- 
bad Imperial Scrvice Troops, since 1888 (both 
of these he raised), Commander, Regular 
Troops, since 1897, Chief Commander gince 
1916 served in the Afghan War, 1879-1880 , 
Black Mountain Expedition, 1888 , China Ex- 
pedition, 1900, received title of Afsur Jung, 
1884, and of Afsur Dowla, 1895 , raised to Af- 
sur-ul-Mulk, 1908, Hon. Col , 20th Roya! Deg 
can Horee, on Staff, Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade, Indian Expeditionary Force, Egypt, 
1915, on Staff, Indian Cavalry Corps and 
ADC to &r John French, France, 1916-16, 
Address. Rahut Munzi], Hyderabad (Deccan) 


4GA KHAN, AGA SULTAN MAHOMED SHAH, 


QCIE (1902), GCSI (1911), GCV.O 
ee , KCI E (1898), LLD , Hon Camb 

1875, Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, lst 
Class, has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Centra! Asia and India, head of Ismail: 
Mahomcdans , grantedrank and status of first 
class chicf with salute of 11 gunsin recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War, 
Publwation India in Transition. Address. 
Aga Hall, Bombay 


AGARWALA, LALA GIRDHARILAL, BA , Vakil 


High Court, Allahabad, and Member, Legis 
Assembly. 6 16th Feb 1878 m_ sister of 
Lala Banwari Lal Gupta Edue Agra Col- 
lege, 8 S M London Was Director, Mora- 
dabad Spinning and Weaving Mills for 10 yre. 
and of Barala Cotton Gin and Press Co,, L 

for 6 years, original member, UP Chamber 
of Commerce, Secry, U P Himdu_ Sabha 

lected Member of the Royal society for 
encouragement of Arts, Manufacture and 
Commerce and ofthe Royal Society, London 

in 1909 President, Agarwal Seva S.amit 

(Social Service and Scouting), attended Par 

liament 1n Londo, seated in special gallery 

Visited Wembley Exhibition. Publyw'snsin 

Article re uge of aircraft ducing war 10 ‘ Lag- 
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tamite de la Guerre Aerinne and Proposed 
legislation for protection of Cow and 
improvement of Cattle in India" Address 
33, George Town, Allahabad 


AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab SHAH 
ROOKH YAR JUNG BAwADUR (1923), Hon 
A DC to the Nizam of Hvderabad and 
Private Secretary to H H ‘The Aga Khan 
b 1874, es of Aga Akbar Shah, 4s of 
H F the First Aga Khan m e d of Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah 1897 due in Lnyghsh 
and Persian Address 11, Connaught Road, 
toona 
AHMAD, DR Zia Unppir, CIE, MA 
Ph D D& MIC Pro Vice Chancellor 
Muslim University Aligarh 6 1878 Jdu 
Ahgarh Trin Coll Cambridge (Sir Is.ac 
Newton Scholar) Gottingen (Ph D) and 
Allahabad (D Sc ),Member of Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commn Pro Vice Chancellor Address 
Muslim Universitv, Aligarh 


AUMED HUSSAIN AMIN JUNG BAHA 
DLR NawsB &1R, Governors Scholar 
MA BI, CSI (1911) Nawab (1017) 
KCIE (1922), Ministerin Waitmge cn 
H F H the Nizam and Chief secretary to 
W.L Hs Government 6 11 Aug 1863 m™ 
Fatima Lady Amm Jung Fidwe Ct ristian 
College and Presidency College Madris 
High Court Vahul, 1890, Deputy Collr and 
Magte. 189092, Asstt Secretary to the 
Nizam, 1893 Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895, Chief Secretary to Nizams Govern 
ment 1896, Munister in Waiting on Nizam 
since1l915 Publwations ‘* Noteson Islam 

articles in Periodicals Address Amin 
Munzil, saidabad, Hyderabad, Deccan 


AHMED, KABLERUD Din, MLA, Bar at Law 
and Advocate Caicutta High Court 

Landholder 6 1886 Zduc at the Malda 
Govt High Enzlish School and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge Called to the Bar in 
1910, TYounder of Bengil Jotedars and 
Raiyits Association and its Hon Secretary 

takes great interest im apriculture, was 
elected Presdt , Bengal Agiscultural Confce 
in 1917, Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co Ltd, Calcutta, Organiser, lounder and 
Prevident, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta , 
ckeated mcimber Bennal Lagislative Council 
nn 1920 clected momber Icgislatise Asocin 
bly, 1921) sore clected agai in 1324 for th 

Rajshah: Division Foundcr of Parham ntary 
Muslim Party in Indian Legislative Ass mibly 
1920 Member Central National Mahomed 
dan Assocn Calcutta, Member Governing 
Body of Indian Rationalsstic Soclety, Cal 
cutta , Member, Democratic Party in Indian 
Legislature, 1921 24 
mani Woizvani SBangala 
Handbook of MNquity Roman Law, etc 
Address 7, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta 
Bishwanathpur, Kansant PO Malds (Bengal) 


Pablacations 


AHMED, Kuan BAHADUR KazlI A7I7UDUIN , 


CIE OBE 180 Chri Minster Data 


State 6 7 April17861 duc at Gonda ree 
or 


dchool Served in the P G 8, U P 


AINSCOLGH LaoMAS MAI LLAND 


AIYANGAR CGWIILURL DURAISWAMI 


Vice President, Anju | 
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Inte Anur of Kabul during his Indian 
tour, services lent to Bharatpur State in 
1910 for employ ient as Rev Member of 
Council of icgency, tiansferred to 
Dholpur, 1913 and rctired from Govt 
service an 1920 but continued to serve 
His Highness the Miharaja of Dholpur as 
Judiciil Minister, appointed Chicf Muanistct, 
Datia in 1922 Publications Author ol 
about 40 books in Lughsh and Urdu includ 
inglife of H M hing Geoige ¥ andH R H 
the Prince of Wak s Commentaries on Crim 
nal Procedure Code and U YP Jand Resinue 
Act triunslited into Urdu at the request o1 
Govcrmment ef Indi. procec dings of the War 
Confer 1919 ind History of Coron tion Jur 
lar 191 Address Ditia 


AHMELD SAIYID AbSTIEFEUI DIN KAHAN BAHa- 


DUR NAW4BZAN4A CTE (192) Woambu 
Bihar and Orissa I cgistative Council and Vice 

Pr sidcnt byhat and O1i95% Hay Committee b 
bo Jan lso> m cldest d of M lida Aly Khan 
of Bihar ind Orissa Provincial Civil Service 
Fduc Calcutta Madrass and Dovecton College 
{alcutta Ajypomtd ADC to the last 
Kin, of Oudh 1874 Wana, r ot Hooghly 
Tinamubari, T87 oy tutcd from datt 1 post ju 
LOLT ome of the dit trust scf Aheuh tan 
versity and 1 Vow of Calcutta: Ua raity 
Table tons fultar Suhkban  Nauratan 
Lalgar Durdana and Jabaqit Wohsima and 
sever cther books m Peri and Urdu 
bred Nawab hoth: Barh L I RK Rly 

atu 


AIKMAN Davip Wann, CIL (1912), Con- 


sulting Logmeer to the Cawnpore Improve 
ment [rust 6 December 1863 Educ 
Cooper shill m# Marion Drummond Stewart 
Jomed P W D,1885 Retd ,1918 Pubitea- 
tion Roorkee treatise on water supply 
Address The Shrubbery, bimla, and (1vIl 
Lines, Cawnpore 


(BI 
Qo.) MCom FE RGS His Wyesty 5 § 
nior Trade Commussioner in India and Ceylon 
6b 1886 m Mabel, ¢@ of W Lincoln 
of Kiy, Cambs Tduc Manchester Gr School 
Switzerland and Manchester University In 
business in China 1907 12 Spl Commissionc" 
to the Board of Trade in China, 1914, Sec 
Board of Frade Le xtiue Committce 1916 Sec 
Lmpire Cotto: Growing Committee, 191 
Fxpert Assist to Persian J ariff Revision Con 
mission, 1920 Publication ‘ Notes from 4 
Fronti cr <Adéiress Bengal Club Calcutt: 


B A 
BI High Court Vahul (luttoor and Memb cr 
Legi lative Assembly b 18783 Lduc Madr. 
Chrintian Coll ge awd Law Colkigi, Scho | 
master for two ycars, then Vakil from Juls 
1899 occupied offees of President, Distrit 
Congress (ommitth¢ Dist Confcrene ct 
President Jaluk Board and (hafman 
Municipal Counal Chittoor, for some ye u 
Publuattons Latites Land Act in Icdugu 
Sri Venkatesa or the [irst Archa, Gan ili 
Unveiled Address Chittoor 


$4 years during which time acted as Magtu \AILAR RAMASWAMI, Str Cunrpar Pht 


and Collr, Bulandshsahar and Asstt 
Director of Agriculture and Comincru, U P, 


was On eputation with His Majesty the 


(i920), BA BL CL (1923), Taw M 
bor, Madran Executive Gounul 0 12 No 
1879 m Sitalakehmi, @. of © V sundra? 
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Shastri and sister of Justice Kumaraswaml 

Sastri. Hduc.. Wesley ege, Presidency Col- 

lege and Law College, Madras. English and 

Sanskrit University Privemah, Enrolled as 

Vakil, 1908 and as Advocate, 1928. For many 

years member of the Madras Corporation and 

Standing Committee, Fellow and Syndic of 

Madras University; Trustee of various 

educational institutions, Secretary to Congress, 

1917-18; connected with the National Con- 

press until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 

Parliamentary Committee on Reforms, 1919, 

also before Meston and Southborough Com- 

mittees. Member of Committee to draft 

Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 

Represented Madras Presidency at War | 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 

Council by U 

City of Madras, 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-1028, Member, Executive Council. 1923. 

Delivered the Convocation Address. Univer- 

sity of Madras, 1924; Senior Member and, 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 

Publications : Various pamphlets and articles 
on Financia] and Literary topics. Address: 
The Grove, Cathedral, Madras and DelLisle, 
Ootacamund , 


ALI, KHAN BAHADUR Miz ASAD, Merchant. 
Jagirdar and Member, Legis. 
August 1879. m. to Leakut-Aniza Begum, d. of 

Nawab All Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- | 
bad (Deccan). Edue.: Nizam Coll., Hyder, 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 

Imperial Legis. Council 1913-20; President 

Elect., Dist. Political Confce. of Cuddapah, 

1916; Presdt. Elect., Dist. Political Conice., | 
Malabar, 1918; Presdt., Provincial Educa. | 
tional Confce., Poona, 1919: Presdt., Madras | 
Presidency Muslim League. 1917-20; Presdts 
Elect of All-India Unani Confce., Delhi. 1917: 

President, Unani-Ayurvedic Confce . Hyder- 

abad, 1922. Publications: ‘‘ Maasharat,”’ Ur- 

iu translation of the Use of Life by Lord 

Avebury. Address: Cosmopolitan Club, 
Mount Road, Madras. 


ALI, MowaMED. b. December 1878. Educ.: | 


Rampur State School ; Bareilly High School. 
M. A. O. Coll,, Aligarh; and Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford. Chief Rducational Officer, Rampur | 
(State), (1902-03); H, H. the Gaekwar’s Civil 
Service (1904-1910) ; Editor and Proprietor | 
of the Comrade, weekly English newspaper | 
(Calcutta 1911-12, Delhi 1912-1914) and of | 
the Hamdard, Urdu daily newspaper (Delhi . 
1918-1915); Interned under the Defence of 
India Act at Mehraull, Lansdowne, and 
Chhindwara (1915-18); Confined in Betul 
(C. P.) Jail (June to December 1919) under 
Regulation ITI of 1818; Sentenced to two 
ears’ rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 1921; 
ead of the Indian Khilafat Delegation to 
Europe (Feb. to Oct. 1920); Founded the 
All-Indja Muslim League in 1906; Khuddam-!- 
Keaba Society in 1018 and the National 
Muslim University, Aligarb, 1920. Publication: 
ts on the Present Discontent’’ 
(1008), Addrese: Sultan Mansion, Dongri, 
Bombay. 
ALI OMED RAHIMTULLA MECKLAT, 
saeeeuan b. 15 Dec, 1802. First All-Indin 
President of tho Reoreation Club Institute; 
Hon, Secretary of the Genera] Department of 


26 


Assembly, 0. | A 
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H. H. the Aga Khan; Hon. Major of H. H. 
the Aga Khan’s volunteers. Address: Islam 
Club Building, Chowpatty, Bombay. 


ALI, SHavuKat. Educ.: M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 


(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept. 
for 15 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys’ Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interped during the war. Prominent leader 
of ths Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Kidlafat Committee. Founder Becre- 
tary of Khuddam-i-Kaaba Society; sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 
1921. Address: Sultan Mansion, Dongri, 
Bombay. 


niversity of Madras, 1918, and by | ALLEN, BAsil Copieston, B.A. (Oxon.); I.C.8. 


C.SI. (1922); Commissioner, Assam. 6. 
12 July 1870. m. Mabel, J, of Sir William 
Erskine Ward, K.C.8.1. Edue.: Haileybary 
Coll., and C.C.C. Oxford. Astt. Commr.,, 
Assam, 1893, Census Superintendent, 1900; 
Collr. of Dacca. 1905-1907. Secry. to E.B. 
and Assam Govt., 1909; Chief feery.. Assam, 
1914; Commissioner, 1920. Pubticationa: Re- 
port on the Census of Assam, 1901: Assam 

istrict Gazetteers. Address: Gauhati, Assam. 


LWAR, CoLorr, H. H. Rad RasJeEsHwar 
Sri SFwAl MAHARAJ SIR JEY SINGHII VEEREN- 
DRA DFV, SHRI MawaRAJ of, G.C.S.I., (1924) 
GCIE,, (1919); K.C.I.E. (1911); K.C.8.1. 
(1909); Colonel in the British Army 1919: 
General-in Chief of the Alwar State Forces, 
maintains State Forces which served in opera- 
tions for relief of Peking 1900 and in Great 
War; represented India at the Imperial 
Conference, 1923. 6. 1882,80n of H. H. Shri 
Sewai Maharaj Sir Mangal Singhji Dev; 
G.C.8.J. Address; The Palace, Alwar, Baj- 
putana. 


ANDERSON, SiR GEORGE, Kr, (1924), C.1.E. 


(1920), M.A. (Oxon.), Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, sioce 1920. 6.15 May 
1876; m. to Gladys Alice Morony. Educ.: Win- 
chester College, University College. Oxford. 
Transvaal Educational Department,1902-1910; 
Indian Educational Service; Professor of 
History, Elphinstone‘ College, Bombay; 
Assist. Secretary, Department of Education, 
Government of India ; Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1018-19. Publica- 
tions: The Expansion of British India; 
British Administration in India; Short 
History of the British Empire. Address: 
Grant Lodge, Simla, 


ANDERSON, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WARREN 


Hastinas, C.B. (1918); K.C.B. (1922); lst 
Class orders of Aviz and Christ (Portugal) ; 1st 
and 2nd class Ordcr of St. Stanislas (Rugsia) ; 
Officer Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerra 
with Palm (France) ; 2nd class Order of Saved 
Treapure Cel ; G.0 C., Baluchistan, Dist- 
rict Quetta, 6. 9 Jan.1872. m. Hileen d. of 
Hamilton Osborne, Esq., of 55 Cadogan Place, 
London. Educ., Marlborough and Sande 
hurst. Cheshire Regiment 1890; Captain; 1899: 
Brevet Major 1910; Brevet Lt. Col. 10915 
Brevet Col. 1916 ; Major-General 1917 ; Com- 
mandant, Staff Coliegc, Camberley 1019-1922 ; 
Chief Staff Officer, Allied Forces in Turkey 
1922-1023; D.Q.M.G., Army Headquarters, 
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Simla, 1923 24 Publsatrons Outline of 
Development of British Army History of 
Cheshire Regiment Address Headquarters 
House, Quetta 


ANDREWS, CHaRiEs FREER, Professor i” 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal 6 12 February 
1871. Edue King Edward’s School 
B m and Pembroke College, 

Cambridge Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 

broke College, Cambridge, 1899 Professor 

in St Stephen’s College, Delhi,and member of 

Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 

and some time member of Syndicate Punjab 

University from 1904 to 1913 since that date 

at Santiniketan Bengal Publwations 
Christianity and the Jabour Problem 

‘ North India’ ‘* The Renaissance in 

India’, ‘* Christ and Labour, ’ 

Indian Problem,’’ ‘‘ Indiansin South Africa 


‘To the Stndents * ‘The Drmk and Drug | 


Evil Correspondent, Manchester G tarduan 
Address Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal 


ANKLIKER, Lt Col AMIR UL-UMRA SARDAR 
Siz APPAJIRAO SABIE SITOLE DESHMUKH,SENA 
Harpoo, 84H SHRI,K BE (1919), CI L 
(1918), Member of the Gwalior Govern 
ment in Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture since 1918 »b 1874 Educ 
Belgaon Pte Secretary to the Maharajah oi 
Gwalior, 1897 m the youngest daughter of 
the Jate Maharajah Jayjirao Sahib Scindia of 
Gwalor Address Gwalior 


ANNESLEY, IB4AnCIS CHA4RIES Merchant 
Partner Killick Nixon & Co Bombay 6 
8 March 1879 Educ at Birkenhead School 
Cheshire Joimed firm of Kill ck Nixon of 
Bombay mn 1906 after being engaged in vat! 
ous firms in Liverpool and London from 1895 
to 1902 when came out to Bombay to the 
firm of James Mackintosh & Go Address 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


ARCOT, PRINCE OF, SIR GHULAM MaHvOMFD 
ALI] KHAN Banapur, GCIE (1917) 
K.CIE (1909) 4 22 Feb 1882 e father 
1903. Premier Mahomedan nobkman ot 
Southern India, being descended from the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Nawabs 
of the Karnatic Educ Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, 1904 6, Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Counci] (Mahomc 
dan Blectorate) of the Madras Presidency, 
1910-13, Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council by nomination, 1916, President 
AllIndia Muslim Association, Lahore 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras <Addrese Amir Mahal Madras 


ASH, Herpert DrptFy AMIEE Direct«r 
Turner Hoare 4 Co ,Ltd 6b 1879 m Madeline 
Edith Ash Educ Haileybury College Attach 
ed 29th Lancers 191517, Staff Captain 
Indian Cav ade, 191719 Twice men 
tioned in despatches 4ddrese C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co, Ltd , Bombay 


ASTON, Anrnvun Henny Sovrucorr, MA 
Oxon) , Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
ind 6 4 July 1874 m to Lilian, d of the 

Jate Col A BR Savile Hduwe Harrow School 
Balliol College, Oxford, Joined Lincoln’s Inn , 


** The 


| 
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called to the Bar, read in Chambers with H 
lindal Atkinson, ¥iq and G@ HR Lowndes, 
practised as a Barrister, Borabay 7 
Court 1902, Public Prosecutor in Sind, 1906 , 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay 1906, 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind 19202: Pubhcahons Joint Editor 
Starling 5 Indian Criminal Law (8th Edition), 
Editor (Yth Edition) <Addrese Judicial 
Commissioner 8 Bungalow, Karachi 


AThINSON MAjQR GENERAL SR EDWIN 
HENRY DF VERE A BE (1921) ,C B (1918), 
CMG (1917), CTL (19138), Belgian Order 
of the Crown dard Class Belgian War Cross, 
Legion of Honour 3rd Class French War 
Cross Military Order of Avis (Grand Officer), 
KF Master Gencral of Supply Army Head- 
quartcrs India since April id24,0 19 Keb 
18607 & of lat. L I F Athiuson CIE, 
ICS m 189 Lthcldred d of L Steward, 
Winton House Richmond, Surrey one 8 
three d Educ Charterhouse Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich Obtamed com 
mission in the Royal NMulitary Academy, Wool 
wich Obtained commission in the Royal 
Enginecrs 1885 Capt 1895 Major 1903, 
Lt Col 1910 Col 1014 Brg Gen, 1816, 
May Gen 1919 served m Lushai Exped 
tion 1889 Chin Iushai Fapedition 1889 90 
4hob Valley Lipcdition 1890 Instructor in 
1 ortification at the RMA Woolwich 1896 
99 Principal Thomason Civil Lngmeerng 
College Roorkee 190115 kHuropean War 
(CRI 88th Division France Chief Lngmeer 
ist Army Corps British Armis in Tranecc 
Chicf Lngmecr 1st Army British Armies in 
Lrancc) 191019 Mesopotamia (Chuf i ngi 
ner GHQ GOC 6th Division (temp) _ 
Adviscr to Mimister of Communications and 
Works JIraqGovernment) 191921 Dir 
tor of Military Works and Engineer in Chief 
Army Headquarttrs India 1921 24 Ad 
dress Army Headquarters India Simla 


AYYAR TIRUOHANDARAN VAIDYANATBA 
SFseaGirI, BA BL Member, Legislative 
Assembly 6 September 1860 Edue at 
Trichinopoly and Madras Vakil, High 
Court, Law Professor, Mem of Senate for 
20 years, Judge High Court (retired 1920) 
President of numerous inatitutions in Madras 
connected with Social Service , represented 
Madras Univ on the local Legislative Council 
for 5 years before 1918 Addrese Goverdhan, 
Kilpauk, Madras 


BABER, SHUM SHERR JANG BaHaDOOs 
Rana, General of the Nepalese Armv,G B E 
(Hon Mil )er 1919, KO SI (Hon )cr 1919, 
K CJ E (Hon )er 1916, b 27 January 1888 
2nd « of Maharaja Sir Chandra of Nepal, m 
1903, Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi, 2a 2d 
Director General, Police Forces, hatmandu 
since 1908 , was present at the Delhi Corona 
tion Durbar, 1903 , visited Europe, 1908, was 
in charge of shooting arrangements durins 
King George s shoot in Neyzal Teral, 1912 
attached to the Army Headquarters, Indis 
(March 1915 to T'ebruary 1919) as Inspector 
General of Nepalese Contingents In India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially , 
thanks of Commanders-in Chief in India 
KCSI,KCIE, for Meritorious Service 
received the Ist class Order of the Bta! 
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of Nepal with the title 
Manyabara, 1918, the #manks of the 
Government und a Sword of Honour), 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches, special mention by : 
Commander in Chiet in India and Governor 
General im Council, the Nepalese Military | 
Decoration for bravery , the Rritish War 
and Victory Medals) at Army Headquarters, 
India, a8 Inspector General of Nepalese Con 

poe Sy during Afghan V ar, 1919, (Despatches 
G@BE , Indias General Service Medal with 
Clasp) In memory of his son Bala Shum 
Shere supplied (1921) Pokhara, a hil! station 
in Nepal, with pipe drinkirg water at a cost 
of over Rs 1,00,000 Address Baber Maha! 

Katmandu, Nepal, via India 


BAGCHI, Savis(Hanrka, BA., LLD, Bar-at 
Law, Principal, University Law College 
Calcutta, 6 Jan 18°82, Educ Santipur 
Munic pal School, Calcutta, St John’s 
OColkge, Cambridge, BA , Calcutta Univer 
sity, 1901, BA, LLB, Cambrdge and 
Dublin, LUD, Trinity College, Dubhn 
1907, Fellow, Calcutta University, 1909 
Tagore Profcssor of Law, 1915 called to 
Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907 Address Principal’: 
Quarters, Darbhanga Buildings, University 
Law Collcge, Calcutta 


BAIG, Sm ABBAS ALI, KCIF, (1917, 
CSI,BA, LLD. m Ist Ayesha, d ot 
Shaikh Mira of Wai (dted) 2nd 1901, 
Allia, @ of Shaikh Al Abdulla Educ 

Wilson College Dy Educstional Inspector 
Hindustani Schoois Bombay Presidency 

1882, Dewan, Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890, admitted to the Statutorv 
Civ3) Service 1890 Asstt Coll and Magte 

1890-82 on special duty in the Junagadh 
State, January to April 1893, offd as 4th 
Presidency Magte, April 1893, appomted 
Oriental] Translator to Government June 
1893, Reporter on the Native Press, 
Registrar of Indian Publications, Secretary 
Civil and Mil Examimation Boards, 1894-1906 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906to 1910, Talukdari Settlment Officer, 
July 1906, Memberof thc Council of 
India, June 1910 17, LL.D, Glasgow, 1912, 
Commissioner of Income tax, 1915 17, Repre 
sented Bombay Univ at the Congress o: 
Universities of Empire, 1912, on Specia 
Politica] duty in Egypt mn connection with 
the war, 1914-15, Vice-President, Counc 
of India. 191617. Address The Paragon 

Clifton, Bristol j ngland, and National Libera: 
Club, London 


BAJPA], Panpit SANKATA PRasaDA, Ra: 
Bahadur, B 4, Zemindar and Banker b 
Nov. 18,1886 m bhrimati Sumitra Dev: 
Edue Canning College, Lucknow Lwing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad lected Member 
Benares Hindu University in 1917, Electe. 
Hon. Secy , Kheri Dist Board, 1918, Ap 
pointed Hon Magistrate, 1918 lected Chair 
man, apogee Municipality, 1019, and 
Member of the Imperia! Legislative Assembiy 
1920, Addrees Lakhimpore, Kher (Oudh) 


of Bupredints 
epalese — 


BANERJEE, MABRENDRANATH, O1E. 


BAPTISTA, JOSEPH, 
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dad of Maj-Gen] Edmeades of Nurstead 
Court, kent Edie Tonbridge School, 
Trinity Coll, Oxford. Addrese. Batrage 
Revenue Office, harachi 


'BALBAMPUR, MAHARAJA PATESHWARI PRA- 


SAD SINGH SAHEB, minor under guardian- 
ship of the Court of Wards, United Provin- 
cen 02 Jan 1914. Address Balrampur 


BANATVALA, Cor 81% HonMAsvEE EPULIEE, 


Kt (1920) CSI,1917, 1M8 (retd)} 6 20 
Oct 1859 First Commission, 1884; military 
duty unti] 1893 served Burma 1886-89, 
Medal with 2 clasps Lushai Expedition, 
1891 92 Inspector General of Civil Hospitals 
and Prisons Assam, 191419. Address. 
Mount \illas, Bandra, Bombay. 


(1921), 
Ba (Cal), MRCS (England),18 a.(London), 
Princ Carmichael Medical Coll, Calcutta, 
since 1916, 6b Sept 1856, Kduc . Presy Coll, 
St Xavier’s Coll and Medical Coll , Calcutta 
Edinburgh Univ , and King’s Coll London 
Resident, Medica) Officer, R Free Hospital, 
London, 1883 85, Lecturer ot Medicine 
Calcutta Med Sch, 1890-1015, Additional 
member Imp Leg Council, 1916, Senior 
Physician Albert Victor Hospital, 1900-19, 
Cousulting Physician since 1919 Member 
of the State Med , Faculty of Bengal, Fellow 
and Member of Senate of Calcutta Univ. ° 
Member of Sanitary Conference, Simla, 1919; 
President, Ayurvedic Committee lately 
appointed by Government of Bengal. 
Address 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta, 


BAN] RJ] Sin AIBION RAJKUMAR, KT (1925) 
I 


CS CSI 91) C1 1911, Dewan ot 
Mysore (192.) bd Bristol 10 Oct 1871 m 1898, 
d@ of birhrishna Gupta Lduc Calcutta Uni 
versity, Balliol College, Oxford, MA , 1802. 
Entered CS 1890,served as district officer 
in the Madras Presidency, DiwantoH H the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907 14, reverted to 
British service 1915, Colicctor and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah, services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment a» Member of the 
Executive Counci) of H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore March 1916 Officiated as Dewan of 
Mysore 1919 Retired from the IC 8, and 
uppomted Dewan, May 1922 Awarded I 
Class title ‘*‘ Rajamantradhurmna " of Ganda- 
bherunda Order, with Khillats by H. H. The 
Maharaja 1D open Durber, Oct 1928, 
Address  ‘* Ballabroole,’ High Ground, 
Bangalore 


Bar-at-Law; 6. 17 
Maich, 1864 Educ , St Mary’s School, Bom- 
bay, Coll of Science, Poona Cambridge 
University LCE (Bom), BA, and LL B. 
(Cantab) hastaken a prominent part in the 
Indian labour movement Delegate to the 
Labour Conference Geneva 1924 President, 
Bomba} Municipal Corporation, 1925 Pubdis- 
cation Lectures on Roman Law, Government 
Law School, Bombay, Commercal Lays 
ot the World (ndian) Section Addrege 
Matharpacady, Bombay 


BARIA, CaPraIn (HON.) His Hiehxass Ma: 
HARWAL SHRI SIR RANGITSINDII, Bala OF: 


BAKER, CHARLES MAURION, BA (Oxon ) 
KCobI (1922), 6.10 July 1886, two s. one 


Q,2 B, ICS b&b 8 March 1872 m Mabe 
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ad Edue Rajkumar College, 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
Engiand Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919 Boy Scouts 
Commissioner for Northern Divis:on Bomba) 
Presidency Address Devgad Baria, ma 
Piplod (B B & C I By), Bombay 


BARNARDO, FREDERICK ADOLPHUS | LEMING 
CIE,CBE MA BSc MD MRCP 
FRCS (Edinburgh) Colonel Indian Medi 
eal Service Principal, Medical College Calcutta 
and Professor of Medicine Supermtendent 
Medical College Hospitals, Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine Calcutta University 6 
4 June 1874 8 of the late George Charks 
kerdimand Barnardo m 1910 Vuolet hath 
leen Ann d of the late Henry Teviot Kerr 
of Monteviot Darjeeling Edue Fdinburgh 
University MA BSc) MB 1899 F RCS 
1912 MRCP 1913 Residint Surgeon 
Simpson Memorial ciga Edinburgh 1899, 
Resident Surgeon, Victoma Hospital for 
Children Stepner 1899 Fife and Forfar 
Light Horse Served S Africa 1900 2 and 
Civil Surgeon (Queens Medal with thre 
clasps Kings Medal with two clasps) lat: 
Surgeon Captain 2nd Country of London 
Yeomanry hings Coronation 1902 Served 
Somaliland 1903 4 (medal with iwo clasps) 
Entered Indian Vi dical Service Tuut 1902 

Capt 1905, Major 1913 Brevet It Col 

1915 and Col 1917 Hon Magte and 
Justice of the Peace Bombay 1916 Ag 

Asstt Commissioner and Dust Surgeon 
ft John Ambulance Brigade 1916 Hon 

Associate St John Ambulance Association 
1917 Assistant Director of Mcdical Services 
(Embarkation) Bombay 1917 served Meso 
potamia (1916) Fast Afmea (1917) and 
Afghanistan (1918) mentioned in Despatches 
Assistant Director of Medica) Services (Dis 
tribution), AHQ Simla 191819 Civil 
Surgeon Simia 1920 21 Publications 
Many Contnbutions to Medical I iteratun 

Address Medical College Calcutta 


BARNE, Rrv Groraqe Densrort MA 
(Oxon), CIF (1923) OBE (1919) VD 
(1924), Principal Jawrence Royal Military 
School, Sanawar, and Chaplain, Lengal 
Ecclesiastical Fstabishment 6 May 6, 
1870 m Dorothy Kate Akerman Fdte 
Clifton College and Oriel Coll Oxford Asstt 
Master, Summerfelds Oxford 1902 08 
Curate of Chnst Church Simla 1908 10 
Chaplain of Sialkot 1910 , Chaplain of Hvdera 
bad, find 191], and Asstt Chaplain of 
eo 191112 Address Sanawar oimia 


BARNES, Heesex CHanirs, CIE 
Indian (1vil Service & 30 May 1870 
Weatminster Schoo! Chnst Church, Oxford 
MA Address Gavhati, Assam 


BARODA, H.H, Mananass GAEKWAR SiR SAYAJI 

Rao Til, @CS8I (1861), GCIE (1919) 
& 10 March, 1863, m ist, 1881, Chimna 
baj Maharani 2nd, 1885, Chimnabai Maha 
rani 11., 0.I., one se. one @, Rduc, Maha 
raja’s School, Baroda. Succeeded, 1875 
invested with powers, 1881, Publicat 
Famine Notes”’ 


and ‘From Caesar to 
Buitan.” <Address Parods 


| 


4eng 


| 


BLLL Roskert DUNCAN 
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Rajkot, BARRON, CLhaup AIBXANDER, CSI (192)); 


CTE (1911) GVO (1922), FRGS 
Financial Commissicher, Punjab since 1924; 
b 22 December 1871 «¢ of Col W Barron, 
BSC m 1912, Ida Mary, ¢ @ of Major 
General Sir R H Ewart, KCMG, CB, 
one $ Edve Grammar School and Univer- 
sitv Aberdeen Clare College, Oambriige 
Entered IC 8 , 1880 Chief Secretary, Punjab 
Government 191216, Chief ( ommissioner, 
Delhi 1918 24 Address —Lahore 


BARROW GENERAL Sik GEORGE de SyMONS, K 


(Ber 1919 KACMG er 1918 CB 1915 
GO © kastcrn( ommand (1923)6 25 October 
1864 m 1902, Sybilia,d oflate Colonel G Way, 
C B Entered Army,Connaught rea 1884, 
Indian Staff Corps, 1886 DAQMG, In 
dia 1908 D A A G , Staff Coilege, 1908, General 
Staff Officer, 1914, served Waziristan, 1804-5, 
China 1900 (medai with clasp) European War 
1914-18 (despatches C B, promoted Ma) 
Genera)), including capture of Jerusalem (K C 
MG,KCB), Commander Legion of Honour 
1917 Orderofthe Nile, 1918 Afghan War, 
1919 GOC Peshawar Dist until 1922, 
A G in India (1922) Adress Fastern Com 
mand Headquartirs Naini Tal 


BARTHE, Rt. REv. JEAN MARIE, Bishop of 


Paralais since 1914, 56. Lesignan, Tarbes, 
1849, Educ §8t. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 18901914. Address Shem 
baganur, Madras Presidency 


BARUA, Ral BanaDuR DEVIOHARAN, BA,BI 


LA, Tea Planter 6 1864. Edue City 

College Presidency College and the Genera) 
Assembly s Institution, Calcutta Joined the 
Barin 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re 
tired from the Bar in 1917, 
Jorhat Sarvajanik Sabha for nearly 17 | 
years since 1890, Elected member of the 
Indjan Jegislative Assembly, 1921, Hon 
Magistrate, Jorbat Bench <Addrese Jorhat 
Assam 


BEACHCROFT, Hon Mr Justicox CHARIS 


PortEN, Puisne Judge, High  Oourt, 
Calcutta, since 1915, b 13 March 1871 
4th son of late Francis Porten Beachcroit 
Bengal Civil Service m Elizabeth d of late 
A. E Byles. Educ Rugby, Olare College 
Cambndge. Passed Indian Civi) Service 
1890, Assistant Magistrate and Oollector 
Bengal, 1892, Officiating District and Scssiou 
Judge, 1900 District and Sessions Judge 
1906, Offinating Judge, High Court, Calcutta 
1912. Address. 4, Little Russell Street 
Calcutta, 


¢ hal BEDI RAJA Siz BABA GURBUKSH SINGH, Kt 
uc 


er 1916, K BE (1920), C.1 E, 10911, Hon 
Extra Asst Commissioner in the Punjab 
61861, A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities, was 8 delegate to the Indo 
Afghan Peace Conference In 1919 Address 
Kallar, Punjab 
CIT (1919) 
of Bomba\ 


Secretary to Governnicnt 
b 8 May 18/2 


Development Department 





due  ‘Beriots School, kdinburgh, and 
kdinb University, m Jcasie, of 
Spence, Appointed IC 8 , Bombay, 1902 
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Secretary, Indian Industrial Commussion, 
1916-17, Controller, Iidustrial Intelligence, 
1917-18, Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918-19, 
Director of Industries, B@mbay, 1919-24. 


Address : CjJo Grindlay & Co., Bombay. 


BENARES, H. H fin PRABRU NARAYAN 
SINGH, MAHARAJA BAHADUR OF, LT -CoL 
L.LD., GCLE (1898), GCI (1921), 
6.26 November 1855. S.uncle 1889. Address 
Fort, Ramnagar, Benares State. 


BENJAMIN, Ven. T. Kuruvilla, BA., Arch- 
deacon of Kottayam since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam, 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.1., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop's 
Commissary, 1923. Publications. (in Malaya- 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews, 
Notes on the Episties to the Thessalonians , 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend. 
Address: Kottayam, 


BENZIGER, Rt REV. ALOys1us Maky,0O C.D., 
Bishop of Quilon since 1905; b. Emsoedeln. 
Switzerland, 1864. Educ: Frankfort, 
Brussels; Downside. Came to India, 1890; 
Bishop of Tabae, 1900; Address: Bishop’s 
House, Quilon, Travancore. 


BERKELEY HILL, (Mayor) OWEN ALFAED 
ROWLAND, M4A,MD,Ch B (Oxon), MR 
CS (Log), LRP (London) Medical 
Superintcndent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi b 22 Decr 1879 m  kunhi- 
manny d of Nclary Ramotti1 Edu at Rugby 
School, Univ rsiths of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London 
Entered Indian Medical service in 1907) &cr- 
ved throughout Great War (Hast African 


Campaign), Mentioned in Despatchis — Pud- 
® 

itcations Numcrous articles m scientific 
journals Address Kanke (PO), Ranchi, 


Bihar and Onissa 


BERTHOUD, Enwarp Henry, B.A (Oxon), 
1898 , Member, Counul of State and Com- 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa, 0b. 13 Sept 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton (ox. Lidue. at 
Uppingham and New Collcge, Oxford Asstt 
Magte , Jomt Magte and Magte and Collector 
In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900 
Addresa: Patna. 


‘ESANT, ANNIE; President, Theosophica 
Bociety and of National Home Rule League, 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical], 
political, and scientific subjects; General 
Secretary, Indian National Convention ; &. 
] October 1847 , d, ot Willhham Page Wocd and 
Emily, d. of James Morris, m. 1867, Rev. 
Frank Besant (d. 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, Lin- 
colnshire ; legally separated from hin., 1873 

one 8. one d. Educ . privately m England, Ger- 
many, France; Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874: worked in the Free Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P.; was co-editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabiay 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90; Joined the rhe ee Society in 
1889; became a pupil of 6. Blavatszy ; 
elected its President in 1907, 1914 and 1921, 
Founded 1898 the Central Hindu College at 


BHANDARI, 
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Benares; 1904, the Central Hindu Girls’ School, 
Benares ; is on Court Council and Senate of 
Benares Hindu Univ., and on Counciland Se- 
nate of the National University; given Hon. 
D. L., Bepares Hindu University, 1921. in re- 
cognition of unique services; El 

sident of the Indian National Congress, 1917- 
18: Editor of The Theosophist, monthly ; The 
Adyar Bulletn, The Young Citizen, monthly, 
and Editor of New India, daily and weekly, 
Address ; Adyar, Madras. 


BHABHA, HORMASII JEHANGIR, M.A., J.P., 


and Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. ; Member of 
Council of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. Member of Committee of David Sas- 
soon Reformatory Institution, Fellow of the 
Bombay, Madras and Mysore Universities. 
b, 27 June 1852. Educ.: Elphinstone College 
andin kngland, Asstt Professor, Elphinstone 
College, 1874-76; Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Logic and Ethics, Central College, 
Bangalore. 1876; Principal, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, 1884; Education Secretary 
to Government, Mysore, 1890; Inspector- 
General, Education, Mysore, 1895-1909, 
Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 1909. Pudlecatrons: 
Special Report on Manual Training in Schools 
of Gencra) Education , Report on the educa- 
tion of Parsi boys, 1920, and a visit to 
Australian Universities, 1923. Address. 31, 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 


Sire Gopal Das’, Kr., Ral 
BAHADUR (1907); Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
(1915); M.B.E, (1919); CLE. (192]); 
MI (. (1924); Advocate, High Court ; 6. June 
1859, Hdue. Government College, Lahore; 
Elected Member, Amritsar Municipal Com- 
mittee, 1889-1902 Non.mated member, 1902, 
to the present date Chairman, Finance 
Committee for 80 years First non-offaal 
President, Municipal Com , elected March 
1921, elected second time June 1922. 
Member, Sanitary Board, Punjab, 11 years, 
Member, All-India Sanitary Conferences, 
Punjab, Madras, and Lucknow. Special 
Commr twice , Lahore Conspiracy cases, 1916- 
17. Member, Imperial Police Sclection Board, 
October 1922 President, Hindu Sabha, 
Amritsar , His Majesty’s Guest Delhi Durbar 
1911 Member, Executive Committee, D.A.V. 
College, Lahore, Chairman, Board of Directors 
Punjab National Bank Member and Punjab 
repri sentative, Imperial Malaria Conference, 
Sey tember 1908. President, Managmg Coun- 
(u, Himdu College, Ammtsar; Provincial 
Darbar: 1912-13; elected for the third 
time Piesident, Municipal Committee, Amnt- 
ser, May 1925. Publeations: Malaria, 
booklet, 1908 , Town-planning ; Milk; Sani- 
tary Conditions in boys’ and girls’ schools in 
India, etc. Address: President, Municipal 
Committee, Amritsar. 


BHARATPUR, ManakaJa OF, Lt Col. H.H. BRI 


MAHARAJA BRIJFNDRA SAWAl KISHEN BINGH 
BAHADUR, BAHADUR JUNG, b. 4 October 1899, 
a. of Maharaja Eam Singh; m. ais. of B. A. 
the Raja of Faridkot. Hauc,: ey College, 
Ajmer and Wellington. Address: Bharatpur, 
Rajputana, 
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BHABGAVA, Bal BAHADUR PaNnpiIT JAWAHAR 
Lat, B.A., LL B., Vakil, High Court, Lahore, 
b. ist Oct ,1870. m d.ofL Madan Lal Bhar- 
gava of Rewari. Educ.: Sirsa M.B School. 
Kewarl M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government Coll and Law Schoo). 
President, Bar Association, Hussar; got: 
Durbat Medal and War Loan Sanad,' 
acted as Secretary, India War Relief Fund. ' 
The Aeroplane Fleet Fund, King Edwaid: 
Memorial Fund, was elected member, Pun-: 
yab Legislative Council, 1916-20 ,;ana Legisla-' 
tive Assembly, 1921-23 Lite member, St. 
John Ambulance Association and Chairman, 
District Centre af Hissar. Addrews Hissar 
(Punjab) 


BHAVNAGAR, H. H. MawarayJa KRISHNA 
KUMAR SINHJI, MAHARAJA OF; b 19th May 
1912, s. father Lt -Col. H. H. Maharaya Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhj1, K.C.S.1, July 
1919. ZLgduc.* Harrow, kngland. Address; 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 


BHOPAL, H.H. NawaB SULTAN JEHAN BEGUM, 
BEGUM OF, CI, cr. 1911; GC.S.I., er 1910, 
G.C.LE., er. 1904, G.B.E , er 1918, 0. 9 July 
1858 ; s. mother, H. H. Nawab Shah Jehan 
Begum, G.C.8 1.,C.1, 1901, m. 1874, Ahmed 
Ahi Khan, twos Enght in linet] descent trom 
the famous Dost Mahomed Khan, founder of 
Lae dynasty. Address: Bhopal, Centra) 
ndia, 


BIGGS, ALBERT ASHLEY, Member of Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers (Member of Council 
and Chairman of the Advisory Committce 
in India), Member of Institution of Ingincers, 
India (Member of Counul), 8 1872. m Edith 
Helen Pollak Educ.  LBlundells, Tiverton 
Devon; University College, Bristol; Techni- 
cal Traiming, Stothert and Pitt, Bath. Ass- 
istant to Chief Engineer, London and India 
Docks Jomt C-mmuittee Asstt. Bngincer, 
S. M. Railway, Caecutive Engineer, Madras 
Famine Feeder Lines, Resident Eneinecr 
and H.B M. Consul, Mormugao, Portuguese 
India, Ch Engincer, M & & Mz. Railway, 
Agent, M. & 5. M. Railway. Address 

** Rostrevor,’’ Teynampet, Madras. 


BIKANER, MAHARAJAH OF, MaJOR-GENERAL 
H. H. MAHARAJADHIRAJ Ras RasEsSHWwaR 
NABENDRA SHIROMANI MAHARAJAH SRI SIR 
Gana@a SINGHII Banapur, G.C.S.1., cr. 1911; 
G.C.I.E., er. 1907; KCSI., er. 1904; K.C. 
1.H., er. 1901; GC.VO., er. 1919, GBE 

(Military Division), 1921; K C.B cr 1918, 
A.-D.-C ; (rand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, cr. 1918; Hon. LLD., Cambridge 
and Edinburgh; Donat of the Order ot St. 
John of Jerusalem in England; son 0! 
Mahara) Sri Lall Singhj: Bahadur and adopted 
son of his own elder brother His late Highness 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Singhji Bahadur 
born 3 October 1880; educated at the May: 
College, Ajmer, m. 1897 ; 18 one of the Ruling 
Princes of India (succeeded 31st August 1887° 
and fs entitkd to a salute of 10 guns. Twe 
£0ns, one daughter, one grandson, on 
grand-daughter. Invested with ful: 
ruling powers, 1898, granted Hon. Commis: 
sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers; promoted 
Lt.-Ool., 1909; Col., 1910, Major-General,1917. 
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served with BritisArmy in China in comman 
of Bikaner Camel] Corps, 1901, (medal, des 
patches, K.@1.E.); served European Wat 
1914-15 in France and In Eeypt des € 
France and Egypt, K.C.B.), or-Genera 
1914 Bronze Star Grand Cordon of the Orde 
ofthe Nile G.B.E. (Military Division). Award 
ed gold medal (1st Class) of Kaiser-i-Hind fo 
public service in India during Great Famin 
of 1899-1900; attended the Coronation o 
King Edward VII, 1902, and of King Georg 
¥Y, 1911; Hon. A.-D.-C. to H. BR. HB. th 
Prince of Wales, 1902; A.-D.-C. to H. I. M 
the King Emperor since 1910. Was selecte 
as one of the three Representatives of Indi 
at the Imperia! War Cabinet and Conferenct 
1917. Received the Freedom of the Citie 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester an 
Bristol. Was selected again as one of th 
two Representatives of India at the Im 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference: 
3919. Elected Chancellor of the Chambe 
of Princes, 1921, and re-elected in 192. 
and continued a3 such in 1928 and 1924 
Represented the Ruling Princes of India fo 
the third timeatthe Assembly of the Leagu 
of Nations, 1924. Isa Patron of the Benare 
Hindu University and Sri Bharat Dhar1 
Mihamandal, Benares, a Vice-Presiden 
of the Last India Association, London 
the Royal Colonlal Institute, London ; th 
Indian Gymkhana Club, London; the India 
Army Temperance Association, Simla 
& member of the General Counoll ¢ 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managip 
Committee, Mayo College ; General Counci 
Daly Coll , Indore; the first Member of th 
Indian Red Cross Society , the Benares Hind 
University Court Is a Freemason, P 

Master of Lodge’’ Bajputana,’’ Abu; a past I 
Dist.Grand Master of the Dist. Grand Lodg 
Bombay ; Founder and Scribe E of the Roy: 
Atch Chapter *‘ Sir Ganga Singh,’* Abu 
holds the rank of the Past District Gran 
Scribe Nehemiah in the Dist. Grand Chapt: 
of Bombay; Mem. of Royal Arch Chapte 
Ajmer and the Phulkian Lodge, Patial: 
Hew-Apparent: Captain Mahara) Kumar 8) 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, C.V.O., 5. 7 apd he 
ber 1902, second son Maharaj Sri Bijey singh 
Bahadur, 6. 29 March 1909. Grandso 
Bhanwarji Sri Karn: Singhji Bahadur ! 
21 April1924. Address: Bikaner, Rajputan 


BILGRAMI, SYED Hossain, Nawab, [mane 
MULE, BAHADUR, 0.8.1., 1908; 6. Gya, ! 
October 1842, 8. of Syed Zalnuddin Hoses! 
Khan Bahadur of the Uncovenanted Ci’ 
Service, Bengal; m. Ist, 1864, wife die 
1897; m. 2nd, Edith Boardman, 1.8/ 
(Lond.), M.D.; four s. one d. Educ: Pru 
dency College Calcutta. Professor of Arab! 
Canning College, Lucknow, 1866-73 ; Prive! 
Secretary to H. E. Sir Sular Jung till > 
death ; Private Secretary to H. H. the Niza? 
Director of Public Instruction of H. H. t! 
Nizam’s Dominions; Member of the Les! 
lative Council, Member of the Universit 
Commission, 1901-2 s retired 1907; Member’ 
Oouncilof Secretary of Statefor India, 1907-! 
Publications; Life of Sir Salar Jung ; Lectut 
and addresses; (in collaboration) Histor 
and Descriptive Sketch of His Highs 
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(N.S W.), 1920; Fellow, Royal Coloni 
Institute, Acting Commander-in-Chief, Indi 
1924 , General Offcer Commanding-in-Chie 
Northern Command November 1820-24. Hew 
Captam Christopher Brombead SBuirdwoo 
lith P. W. O. Lancers. <Addresi 
Rawalpinda, 


BLACKETT, Se Bast Parutortr, K.C.B, ¢ 
1921; C B., 1915, Finance Member, Gover 
ment of India, Nov. 1922. 6. 1882; s. of la 
Rev. Wilham Russel] Blackett, M.A., Vie 
of Holy Trinity Church, Nottingham, 1885-9 
m. 1920, Beatrice, d. of late Edward H. Bo: 
ner, New York. Educ.: Marlborough; Un 
versity College, Oxford M A., 1st Class Lit 
Hum., 1904, entered Treasury , 1904; Sect 
tary to Indian Finance and Currency Cor 
mission, 1913-14, and to Capita] Issues Cor 
mittee, 1915, went on special mission | 
Us A. Government, October 1914, in co 
nection with exchange problems arising 0! 
of the war , Member of Anglo-Frea&ch Fina 
¢ja] Mission to U § A. which raised the An 
French Loan of 500,000,000 dollars, Octo 
1915 , Member of National War Savings Car 
mittee, 1916 , Representative of British Tre 
sury, in USA, 1017-19, Controller 
Iinance Treasury, 1919-1922 Command 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Offic 
of the Legion of Honour. Address: Del 
and Simla. 


BLAIR, ANDREW JAMES FRASER, Directc 
The Statesman,” Calcutta; Founded tl 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 191: 
late Editor and Managing Director, TI 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazett 


the Nizam’s Dominions, 2 vols. Address: 
** Rocklands,”” Baifabad, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 


/BILIMOBIA, Anpasnre Jamsnioun, BA, J.P., 
b. 18 September 1864, Educ, * Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College,Bombay. 
Joined Messrs Tata, in 1884. Address: 
Tata, Ltd., London. 


|BINNING, Sm ARTHUR WILLIAM, KT. (1916), 
Merchant in Rangoon; 6b. 5 August 1861, 
& of Robert Binning, Glasgow; unmarried, 
depth Glasgow Academy. Address Rangoon, 

rma. 


[BIRDWOOD, ImLp MarsHaL SiR WILLIAM 
RIDDELL, GC B, 1923, lst Bt, cr 1919, 
G C.M.G., cr 1919, K C.B., er, 1917, K C8 I., 
er, 1915, K 0.M.G,, er. 1914; C.B, 1911, 
A D.C, General, CT E , 1908, D $0 , 1908, 
Commander-in Chief. India, 1925, Member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General; and Member of the Council of 
State 1925 6 13 Sept 1865: e.surv.s of late 
H, M. Birdwood, CSL, JP,MA; LLD 
(Cantab ), late ae of High Court and 
Member of Council, Bombay, I.CS ;m. 1894, 
Jeannette Hope Gonville, e d. of Col SirB P 
Bromhead, C B, ith Bart, of Thurlby Hall, 
Lincoln, Edue.: Chiton College; RMC 
Sandhurst. Lieut, 4th Batt. Roval Scots 
Fusiliers, 1883; 12th Lancers, 1885; 11th 
Bengal Lancers, 1886; Gen 1917; Field 
Marshal 1925 Adjutant, Viceroy’s Body- 
guard, 1898; Bmg. Major, 8 Africa, 1899, 
DAAG,S Afnea, 1909 Miltary S+ cretary 
to Com.-in-Chief,8 Africa (Lord Kitchener), 


1902; MS. 
4g beneinchiee one jie eae (daily and weekly newspapers published 
feadquarters, India, 1904: | Military Calcutta), b. Dingwall, Ross-shire, 30_ Se 


ecretary to Com -in-Chief, India, 1905, tember, 1872. 4.8. of late Andrew Bla 


irigade Commander, 1909; Quarter-Master 
teneralin India, 1912; Secry tc Govt. of 
ndia, Army Deptt and Member of Governor 
teneral's Legislative Council, 1912-14, 
.O.C. Australian Imperial Force, 1915-20, 
.D.C. to the King, 1906-11, ADC 


lenera] to the King, 1917-22, served Hazara, BIATIER, 


B91 (medal with clasp); Isazai, 1892, 
[.-W. Frontier, India, 1897-98 (medal, two 
lasps); Tirah, 1897-98 (despatches, clasp), 
Africa, 1899-1902 (severely wounded),. 
espatches 6 times, brevets of Major and 
deut -Col., Queen’s Medal, 6 clasps, King’s 
redal, two clasps ; Chief Staff Officer, 
‘ohmand Expedition, 1908 (despatches 
redal and aa DSO); served in 
Immand of detached landing of Australian 
od New Zealand Army Corps above 
aba, Tepe, European War, 1914-18 
vounded, despatches, Commander-in-Chief, 
lediterranean Expeditionarv Force and 
Ommander, Dardanelles Army, 1915-16 
Ommandant, Australian and New Zealand 
rmy Corps and Australian Forces, France, 
D16-18; GC.MG ; Rising Sun of Japan , 
owerand Sword of Portugals Grand Officer 
[ the Legion of Honour, Croix de Guerre 
rand Officer of the Crown, Belgium, Croix 
e Guerre, Belgium), commanded, 5th Army, 
rance 1918-19; Colonel, 12th Lancers 1920, 
eneral, Commonwealth of Australia Military 
grees, 1920; LL.D, Cambridge, 1919; 
L.D., Melbourne (Victoria) and Sydney 


Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Ma 
Ann Campbell, d. of late Thomas Duff, Gla 
gow, m 1900, Constance ¢ d of Thom 
Ibbot.on ; ones oned Edur. Glasgow Hy 
School. Engaged 1n journalism, since 189 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


THF Rrv ETHELBERT, 8S & 
PhD (1923), Prof of Botany, St Xavie 
College, Bombay 0b 15 Dec 1877. Edu 
in Switzerland. Austma, Holland, Franc 
England Joincd the Socicty of Jesus ° 
1896, Protessor of Botany, St Xavier 
College Bombay since 1903, Principal of tl 
same College from 1919 1924; Fellow ar 
Syndic of the Bombay University since 191 
Publeutions Bibliography of Indian Botany 
The Kerns of Bombay , Natural Orders }! 
Botany, The kalms of British India an 
Ceylon, [he Klora of Aden, The Flora cf tl 
Indian Desert, Flora Arabica; Flowerir 
Season and Chmate, Contributigns to tl 
Tlora of Balu histan, Bionomie der Palme 
der Alten Welt, numerous botanical pape 
in Engl»h and German Scientific Journal 
Address. St. Xavicr’s College, Bombay. 


BLENKINSOP, Epwakp ROBERT Kay 


CIE (1911); Settlement Commissione 
Jaipur, 1923, 6. 15 May 1871, 8, of Co 
Bienkinsop, m. Florence Edith, d,of la 
Sir Stanlev Ismay, K.0.8.1., three s. Hdwe.. 
St. Paul's School , Chnat's College, Cambrid ge. 
Entered I.C.8., 1800; Settlement Officer. 
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od pe Commissioner, 1002; Kaiser-i- | 
Hind al, 1003 ; Commissioner of Excise, 


1906 ; Chief Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 


1912-18. Commussioner, 1916. Address: 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 
BOILEAU, COLONEL COMMANDANT GUY 


Hamitton,C B (1919),C M G. (1917);D 8.0 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command, 
6b. 27 Sep. 1870. m. Violet Mary (Fergusson) 
Educ. Christ’s Hospital, R MA., Woolwich 
Active service W. Africa, 1892, Chitral Relief, 
1805 ; China, 1899; Great War France, 1914- 
19; Afghan War 1919. Address: Quetta. 


BOMBAY, Bisnop or, since 1908; Rr. REY. 
EDWIN JAMES PALMFE: 0 4. of late Archdea- 
eon Palmer of Oxford, and nephew of 1st Lord 
Selborne ; }. 10 Jan. 1869, m. 1912, Hazel, y. 
d. of Col. E. H. Hanning Lee, Bighton Manor, 
Alresford. Educ. Winchester and Balhol Coll., 
Oxford. Ordained, 1896, Fellow, Balliol 
91; Tutor, 1893; Chaplam, 1896; 
g Chaplain to Bishop of Southwell, 
1899-1904: to Bishop of Rochester, 1904-05 ° 
to Bishop of Southwark, 1905 08. Publication 
The Great Church Awakes (Longmans, Green 
& Co). Address. Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


BOSE, Str BrrPin Krisuna, K.C.1.E. (1920) 
Kt. cr. 1907; C.1.E., 1898, M A.; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces, Vice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur University. 6 1851. Address 
Nagpur, C. P 

BOSE, Sm JaGADIS CHANDRA, Kt. cr. 1917; 
CLE, 1903; CSI., 1911; MA. (Cantab.), 
D. Sc. (Lond); LLD., FRS 


b. 30 Nov. 1858; Educ.: Calentta; Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society ) ember 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation: 
Teague of Nations Publwatiwons: Response 
in the Livmg and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plante; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 
Tand IT; Life Movements in Plants, Vols 
THI and IV , The As ent of Sap, The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis Address: Bose Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 


BOBE, Sm Katias CHUNDER, Ral BAHADUR, 
Kr. cr. 1916, C.1.E., 1910; Katser-i-Hind. 
1909; O.B.E. 6. Decr. 26, 1850. Educ, Cal 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
; Fellow, BR. Institute of Public 
Health; Member, British medical Associa- 
tion; ex-Member of the tion of Cal 
cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; con- 
nected with many literary and scientific Bo 
cleties of India and England and most of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced fn the English and American 
Preas, 2nd s. of late Babu Madhusan Basu 
Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 


BRADLEY-BIRT, Francis Brapizy, B.A 
(Oxva.), LC.8., Collector of Calcutta; and 


BRAY, Sim DeExys 


BROWN, PERCY, 
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Member, Legislative Assembly. 6. 25 June 
1874. m. to Lady Norah Spencer Churchill, 
d. of 8th Dyke of Marlborough. due. 
Brasenose Ooll., Oxford. Entered I.0.8, 1808, 
Inner Temple, 1895: Magte, and Collr, 
Hooghly, Midnapore, Ahuina and Calcutta, 
Asst. rector, Local Resources, M 
tamia with rank of Lt-Col., 1918; attached 
to British Legation, Teheran, 1018-19; men- 
tioned in Despatches 1019. Pubiications . 
“‘ Chota Nagpore’’, “ The § of an Indian 
Upland,” ‘ The mance an Eastern 
Capital ’ ‘‘ Sylhet Thackeray,” ‘ Through 
Persia ” ‘‘ Twelve Men of Bengal,” ‘* Benga! 
Fairy Tales’. Address: United Service Club, 
Calcutta. 


DE SAUMAREZ, C.81 


(1922), 0,.B.E ® 1919, C.LE., 1917 , 
KCiL (1925), %I0C.8.;  3B.A., Gold 
Raisar-1-Hind Medal, 1912; Foreig 


Secretary (1920), b 28 Nov. 1876, m. Celestina 
d. of It -Col. H. P. P. Leigh, O.1.E. Edue 
Real Gymnasium, Stnttgart, Blundel] 
School, Tiverton’ Palhol College, Taylonan 
Scholar, Oxford, 1898. Entered 1.C.8, 
1898 , servedin the Punjab, N.-W. F.-Province 
Baluchistan, and with the Govt. of India 
Census Superintendent, Baluchistan, 1910 
Dy. Secv., Foreign and Political Dept., 1916 
offg Private Secretary to the Viceroy 1918 
Joint Foreign Secy., 1919. Publrwatron: 
The Original Order of Shakespeare's Sonn t- 
Brahu) Language, Life History of a Brahu 
ae Address: The Secretariat, Simla or 
elhi. 


. Professor; BRAY, Sim Epwarp HuaH. Kt., or. 1017 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; ' 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute , ' 


Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Member of Imperial Legislative Counc! 

Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarte 

b 15 Apr. 1874; m, 1912, Constance, d of 
Sir John Graham, ist Bt Educ.: Charter 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address 
Gillandcr Houre, Calcutta. 


BRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIO Lvoas, M4 


(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E 1923, Indian 
Civil Service, Finawcial Adviser, Posts and 
Telegraphs . offg Kimancial Adviser, Militar’ 
Finance 6.1 April 1884, m. 1900 Mary ¢ 
of James Thomson, M.D, Irvine, Ayrlure 
Educ.. Irvine, Royal Academy, Glascov 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appont 
ed 1.C.8., Bombay, 1908; Assistant Collecto! 
Satara, 1908-1918, Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under Secretary aud 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments 1916-20 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finané 
Department, Government of India and 10 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committe 
on Retrenchment. Address. Finance Depst 
ment, Government of India. 


ABCA. 1998; India 
Educational Service, 1899; Principal, Gover, 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, since 1909; 
Birmingham, 1872; m. 1908, d. of Lt.-Col be 
Adelbert Talbot, K.O.1.E.: Rduc.; Ed¥ 4 
Vi Grammar School and Sehool of Af 
Birmingham ; Priactpal, Mayo School of - 
and Ouratoc, Museum , Lahore, 1809-1009 © 
deputation, Assistant Director, Art xb! 
tion, Delbi Durbar, 1002-08 ; Offieer-Iu-c 
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Art Section and Trafee, Indian Museum, 
1910, Publications: Picturesque Nepal, 1912 ; 
Indian Painting, 1917; Tura in Sikkim 
1917 (2nd Edition, 1922); Indian Painting 
under the Mughals, 1924. Address; 28, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 


BROWN, THE R&V. ARTHUR ERNEST, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), C.J1. E. (1926), 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist). 5. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908. Educ.: Stationer’s Com- 
pany’s School, London; Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901), Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar), Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joincd Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905; became Principal 
in 1917; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921; General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal. Publication: 
Translation from Bengali of ‘‘ The Cage of 
Gold”’ by Sita Devi. Address: Wesleyan 
College, Bankura, B. N. Ry. 

SUCK, EDWARD JOHN, O.B.E, (1918); C.B.E. 
(1918) ; Reuter’s Agent with Government of 
India and Director, Associated Press of 
India; late Vice-Chairman, Alliance Bank of 
Simla; Director, Associated Hotels of India 
and Borooah Timber Co. 6. 1862 ; m. Annia 
Margaret, d. of late General Sir R.M. Jennings, 
K. U. B. Edue.: 8t. John’s College, Hurst- 
pierpoint. Was in business in Australia, 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Honorary 
Secretary, Executive Committee, ‘ Our day ”’ 
in India, 1917-18. Publication: “ Simla, 
pas and present.” Address: Northbank, 

mia. 


UCKLAND, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE PHILIP 
Linpsay, Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 
1919. EZdue.; Kton and New College, Oxtord. m. 
Mary, d.of Livingstone Barday. Called to the 
Bar Inner Temple, 1896. Practisedin High 
Court, Calcutta. Publication :‘Text Book on the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


SUNBURY, EVELYN Jamis, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.C., J.P., Joint General Manager, Messrs. 
Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., Ltd., 
Bombuy. b. 31 Oct. 1888. Hdue: The Oratory 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford and Caen 
Univ., France. Jvined lorbes, Forbes, 
Campbell & Co., Ltd. and came to Bombay in 
1912; served with Grenadier Guards in 1917 
and 1918 in France ending up as Captain. 
Address > Mount Ida, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


SUNDI, H. H. Madarao Rada, SIR RAGHUBIR 
Srnanszi Banaptr, G.O.8.1., 1919; K.C.3.1., 
er. 1897, G.C.LE. er, 1900, G.C.V.0. er 
1911; 5. 26 Sept. 1869, S. 1889, Address: 
Bundi, Rajputana. 

SURDON, Eanzst, BA. (Oxon.), C.LE., (1921); 
8 y to bain pete ar ace 
Dept, 1922; Member ve Assembly, 
m. 1, ones. 2, Mary, d. of the Rev. W. Fair- 
weather, D. D., Kirkcaldy. 6. 27 Jan. 1881. 
Educ: dinburgh Academy, Univ. Coll.. 
Oxford, Entered 1.C.8. 1905,Financial Under- 
Bec., Punjab Govt., 1911; Financial Under- 
Sec. to Gort. of India, 1914; Deputy Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, 1916; Financia] 


a 


Adviser to G. O. C. in Chief, Mesopotamia 

Expedit. Force, 1918; Financial Adviser, 

aay Finance, 1919. Address : “‘ Alderton.” 
nila. 


BUBRDWAN, Hon. SiR Buyay CHARD ManTaB 
MAHARAJ 


ADHTRAJA BaHADUR OF, G.C.LH. 
1924); K.C.8.L., er. 1911; 1.0.M., er. 10909, 

R.G.S., F.B.S.A., F.R.C.1., F.N.B.A., MOR. 
A.8.; 5.19 Oct. 1881; a Member of 8rd class 
in Civil Division of Indian Order of Merit 
for conspicuous courage displayed by him in 
the Overtoun Hall, Calcutta, 7 Nov. 1908; 
adopted by late Maharajadhiraja and suc- 
ceeded, 1887, being installed in Independent 
charge of zamindari,1903 ; m. 1897, Badharan{ 
(Lady Mahtab) of Lahore; a Member of 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1909-12; Bengal 
Legislative Council 1907-1918; Member, 
Beng. Executive Council, from Jan. 1919 to 
April 1924 ; Trustee of The Indian Museum, 
1908; President, Agri-Horticultaral Society 
of India, Calcutta, 1911-12 ; President of the 
British Indian Association, Calcutta, 1911-18 ; 
Trustee bof the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, 
since 1914. Heir : Maharajadhiraja Kumar 
Uday Chand Mahtab, 6.14 July 1905. Address: 
The Palace, Burdwan ; Bijay Manzil, Alipore, 
Calcutta, Tejvilash Palace, Kalna; The 
Retreat, Kurseong; Rose Bank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P. 


BURFOOT, Henry Francis, (Dayasagar) b. 


March Ist, 1867 (Hastings). Became a 
Salvation Army Officer in 1885. Secretary 
for the Salvation Army’s Publicity and 
Literary workin the Western India Territory. 
Arrivedin Bombay from England in January 
18387. m. Lieut. Jevta Bai Galla Borsada 1890. 
Has held various appointments in N. 
India, Punjab, Rajputana, Gujarat and 
Telegu country. Has edited the Gujarati 
Salvation Army periodicals for the past 15 
years. Author and translator of many Sal- 
vation Army songs and compiler of several 
song books in Gujarati, Hindi and Punjabi. 
Translator of‘ ‘ The Doctrines of the Salvation 
Army” and “ Orders and Regulations for 
Salvation Army Soldiers’ and ‘‘ Orders and 
Regulations for Salvation Army Officers” 
into Gujarati. Address; The Salvation 
Army Headquarters, Morland Road, Byculla, 
Bombay. 


BUTLER, His Excellency Sir Montagu, K.C.S.1., 


C.B,, C.LE., C.V.0., C.B.E., M.A.,  -.C.8., 
Governor ot Central Provinces (1925). 6. 
19th May 1873. m. Ann, d. of the late Dr. 
George Smith, C.LE., Hduc. at Haileybury 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, Fellow 1895, 
Hon. Fellow 1925. Served in the Punjab as 
Asstt. Commr. 1896, junr. sec. to Fin. Commr. 
Nov. 1900, Asstt. Settl. Officer, 1902; Settl. 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904 : special duty under 
For. Dept. 1908; ditto under Financial 
Dept., 1909; Deputy Commr. Lahore district, 
1909 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt. of India (Home Dept.), 
1911 ; special duty as Jt. Sec. to Royal Commn. 
on the Public Services in India, 1912-15; 
Deputy Commr, Attock District, 1916-19 ; 
ditto Lahore District, 1919. President, Punjab 
Legis. Council, 1921; Sec. to Govt. of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922. President, Council of State, 1024. 
Address : Governor’s Camp, C.P. 
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BUTLER, SiR (SPENCER) HaRcouRt 
GCLE. (1923); K.0817., er 1911; 
C.8.1., 1909; OLE. 1901; 1.60.8., 


' D. Litt, LLD,FRGS,FZS, Governor 
of Burma since 1923. Hon. Life Member of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. 5.1 Aug. 1869, m 1894, Florence, d of 
F. Nelson Wright; due: Harrow Balliol 
College, Osford , Served as Secretary to Famine 
Commissioner. Fmancial Secretary to Govern- 
ment; Director of Agriculture , Judical Sec- 
retary to Government . Deputy Commissioner, 
Lucknow , Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Memter of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Burma,1915-17, Lieut -Governor and 
Governor of the U.P., 1918-1922. Address: 
Rangoon. 

CADELL, Patrick Robert, C.SI., 1919: 
O.LE., 1913; V.D., Indian Civil Service; 
Commiusrioncr m Sind since 1925, 6 6 
May 1871. m im 1920, Agncs, ad. of John 
Kemp, Bar-at-Law, London Edue* Edin- 
burgh Academy ; Haileybury Baelhol College, 
Oxford. Member of Oxford University 
Football XV., 1890-91; selected to play for 
South of England. Service in India since 
1891; served in Bombay Presidency and in 
Calentta; Lieut -Col commanding 15th Bom- 
bay Rattalion, Indian Defence Force; Chief 
Secretarv, Govt. of Bombay. Commissioner in 
Sind, 1919 20. Commissioner, Southern 
Division, Bombay, 1920-1922, Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1922, Timp Member 
of Counril, 1924 Hon Colonei, Hon ADC 
to Viceroy. Address: Government Honse, 
Karachi. 


CALCUTTA, BisHor or, Most REV Foss WrstT- 

corr, D D. 0. 23 October 1863 #. of the 
Rt. Rev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham) Edue.: Cheltenham and Petcr- 
house, Cambridge. Jomed the 8. P G 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 


Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan in India, 1919, Address: 
Calcutta, 


CALVERT,HUBERT, BSc (Lond) CT E (19235), 
MLA, ICS, Commissionr, Rawalpindi 
Division. b. 30 Nov 1875. m. Oclanis, d of 
late Lidward O’Brien, ICS. Ldue: Uni 

Coll. and St. Ihomas’ Hospital, London and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge Entered ICS 

1897 ; arrived India 1898; Asstt Commr and 
Deputy Commr Special Duty 1n Western 
Thibet, 1906 Registrar, Co-operative Socictics, 
1916 to 1925; Member, Panjab Legislative 
Council, 1923-24); Fellow Panjab University 
Publications Laws and Principles of Co-opcra- 
tion (2nd Ed 1021), The Wealth and Wel- 
fare of the Punjab (1922); Co-operative (on- 
solidation of Holdings in the Punjab (Agric 
Jour. of India), Progressin the Consolidation ot 
Holdingsin the Punjab(Progs, Indian Economic 
Assn.), Agricultura) Co-operation in Indu, 
and The Higher Finance of Agricultural 
Co-operation in India (International Review 
of Agricultural Economica); Agricultural 
Co-operation in the Punjab ; The Reconstrac- 
tion of the ab; The Size and Distri- 
bution of Agriculéaral Holdings in the Punjab; 

ets and various articles 0 


pamphi n 
economic subjects in the Bengal 
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Leonomic Journfl, Indian Journal of Bic 
nomics, Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, et: 
Address : Ci¥il Secretariat, Lahore, al 


CAMPBELL, THE HON. MR. JusTicH ARCHIBAL) 
BA, Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore. i 
18 Jan 1877. m to Violet, youngest d. of th 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, KE C81, Lt -Govern 
of Bengal Educ Harrow and Pembroke Coll 
Cambridge. Entered IC 8 (Punjab) 1901 
Asstt Commr , Regstrar, Chief Court, 191 
Offg Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1918; Add 
Judge, High Court, 1921; Permanent Judg, 
1925. Address : Lahore. 


CAMPBELL, HENRY, Bar-at-Law (King’s Inz 
Dublin), 6 29 March 1879. m. Miss Katherin 
kippen. Honour man at the John Brook 
Scholarship Examination Ex-Chief Presiden: 
Magistrate (Ag) Bombay: Ex-Clerk of th 
Crown, Bombay ; late Prof Govt. Law Schoo 
Bombay. PuAlicaten: The Law of Lan 
Acquisition in British India (Tripathi and Co ) 
Trading with the Enemy (Butterworth) 
The Law of War and Contract (Oxford Un 
versity Press). Address ; Datoobhoy Mansion: 
Mayo Road, Bombay. 


CAREY, SIR WILLOUGHBY LANGER, K1 
(1924), Senior Resident Partner, Bird & (» 
and I. W. Heilgers & Co. 0. 12 Oct. 1875. » 
Thzabeth Georgina Nott (nee Blacht 
Educ. Wellington College. Came to Indu 
1901: Vice-President, Bengal Chamber o 
Commerce, 1922, President, 1923; Beng 
Legis Council, 1920-24, Panel ot Dy. Priv 
dents, 1923-24, Sheriff of Calcutta, 1924 
Director, Imperie] Bank of India, 1922-2: 
President, 1924; Member, E. I. Railua 
Advisory Board , Commissioner of Port o 
Calcutta, Trustee of Victoria Memonal, & 
Member of Racial Distinctions Committe 
1922 Member, Legislative Assembly, 192) 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


CARR, SIR HUBFRT WINCH, KT. (1925) 
Managing Jrector, Balmer Lawne & ( 
Ltd 6 1877 m to Lvelyn Margaret Bru 
lder d of Herbert Johnston, Esq., W ° 
Edinburgh Educ, The Abbey, Beckenham 
Kent Tcao-planting m Assam, 1898 1%! 
thereafter joined Balmcr Lawrie & Co, 4 
cutta , became snior rmsident partner 1916 
on boards of several public compan: 
Appointed Presid nt of Kuropean Agsociatiol 
1922 Address 7, Alipore Park, Calcul) 


CASSELS, MaJ.-GENERAL ROBERT AROBIB 
(B, 191s, CST, DSO, Command 
Peshawar Dis'rict. 6.15 March 1876, Served 0 
the European war, including Egypt and Mew 
rotamia. Address: Peshawar, N. W. i ! 


CASSON, THE Don. HkeRBERT ALEXANDE 
B.A. (Oxon)., C.S.1., I.C.8., Presidet 
Punjab Legislative Council. b, 1867, * 
Gertrude Russell, d. of late Capt. A. Hamil 
Russell, of Heath House, Petersfield. Edw 
Marlsborough and Hertford College, Oxiot 
Address: 4, Egerton Road, Lahore. 


CAUMONT, Rr, Rav. Mar. Forty i 
Hexey, D.D., O.9.F.C,; lat &.0. Bishof 
Ajmer, since 1918; 5. Tours, 10 Dec. 1° 
Educ,: Tours. Took his vows, 1800; ye 
1896; joined Mission of Rajputans, rf 
Military Qhaplain of Neemuch, 1900, 9” 
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Mhow, 1901; Prefect A®ostolic of the same 
Mission, 1903. Address: Bishop’s House, 
Ajmer, e 

UHAMAN LALL, Drwax, MLA, Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 1892. Educ at 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Murree, Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi, Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910, firished 
bis Bar Final in 1914, took Honours Degree 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxtord, 
1917 , spent 1918 1919 touring England in 
connection with the Home Rule Deputatjon 
headed by Mr Tilak , was appointed Genera! 
Editor of Coterve, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature , returned to India in 1920, 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt. Editor, founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920. Address Lahore 
(Punjab ) 


CHAMNEY, Lt-CoLt. Henry, C.M.G. 1900 ; 
Principal, Police Traming College, Surdar, 
b Shillelagh,co Wicklow , m. 1st, 1907, Hon 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908); szter of 
18th Lord Trinideston, 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle 
Bellingham, co London Educ : Monaghan 
Diocesan School Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horsc, 
and later with South African Constabulary 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891 
Address: Police Traming College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal 


(HANDA hawInI humin, MA (1886), B L> 
MLA, Advocate High Court, Calcutta 
b Sept 1864 m Chandraprabha Chaudhur! 

eLduc Presidency (Coll Calcutta. Publa- 
cations: Presidential Address, 1st Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906: Presidential Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference,1919 Address Silchar, Assam 


CHARANJIT SINGH, Smpar; Chief of the 
Punjab ; Fellow R. G. 8., Member, Roya 
Society of Arts, member of Kapurthala 
ruling family ; 6. 1888 , s. of Kanawa Sochet 
Singh; Educ. Jullunder, Chief College, 
Government College, Lahore. Member, 
Council of State, 1924 Address: Charanjit 
Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick, Simla W. 


'CHARKHARI HAH 4H. MawaRaJa-DHIRAJ 
SIPHAHDAR-UL-MULK ARMAROAN SINGH JU 
DEO BAHADUE; 6 Jan 1903, 5.1920, m 
1923,d.ofT 8S of Virpur, Kathiawar. Educ: 
Mayo Coll. and privatel:s Minor. Address: 
Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 


ICHATFIELD, GEORGE ERNLE, BA (Ox ) 1898; 
b, March 26,1875, Educ : Winchester Coll., 
Oxford (New College). Entered I C.S., 1899. 
Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 


CHATTERJEE, Sie ATUL CHANDRA; K.C.I E. 
(1925) High Commissioner for India (1925) 
b. 24 Nov. 1874, #duc.: Hare School and Presi- 


dency Coll., Calcutta, and King’s Coll., 
Cambridge; m, @) Vina Mookerjee (deceased). 
2) Gladys M. Broughton, D. 8c, 


tered 1,0. 8., 1897. Served in U. P. Special 
inguiry into industries in U. P. 1907-08, 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P. 1912- 
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Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919; Govt. of India 
delegate to Internationa] Labour Confce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1021, 1924 
and 1925, Member, Munitions and Industries 
Board 1920, Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Inductries, 1921; 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Counc] in 
Charge of Industries and Labour; Member 
of the Legislative Assembly, 1921-24. 
Publwation: Note on the Industries of the 
United Provinces (1909) Address: 42, Gros- 
venor Gardens, London, S W 1. 


CHATTERTON, SIR ALFRED, K-I-H. (1900), 
CIEL, 1912, KT,1919, B. 8c, F.CG.1, AM. 
ICE,MIME ,etc.; Industrial Adviser ana 
Director of Sandal O1] Factories, Govt. of 
Mvsore, since 1918, 6. 10 Oct. 1866; m. 2nd, 
1901, Alice Gertrude. d. of W. H. Wilson: 
two 8. one d. Edue : Finsbury Technical 
College, Central Institution, South Ken- 
sington. Indian Educational Segvice, 1888. 
Director of Industries, Madras, 1908; Direc- 
tor of Industries, Mysore, 1912, Mem. of 
Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18. 
Publwations. Industrial and Acricultural 
Problems in India, Lift Irrigation, and 
Industrial Evolution 1n India. Address. 
Bangalore and The Coppice, Beckenham,Kent, 


CHAUBAL, Sm MaHapDEV Baaskar, K.CI.E. 
er. 1917; CSI, 1911, B. A., LLB.; b. 15 
Sept. 1857; m. Anandibai, only d. of Para- 
shram S Gupte, 1870. Edue.: Government 
High School, Poona ; Deccan College, Poona , 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879-83; Vakul, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, 1908, Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-22 
and 1915-17, Member of the Public Services 
Commn, 1918-15. Chancellor, Indian 
Women’s University, 1920. Vice-Chairman, 
Deccan Fducation Socuty. Address; 6, 
Finance Office Road, Poona. 


CHAUDHARI, JoGEsH CHANDRA, B.A. (Oxon), 
MA. (Cal.), Bar-at-Law. 3b. 28 June 
1863 am sarastbala Divi 3rd d of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea. Edue .Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896, Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-3923. 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address: 
8, Hastings Street, and “* Devadwar,’’ 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, Hon. LILUTenant 
THE Hon RAo BAHADUR, B A , LL.B., O.B.E., 
Revenue Member, Bharatpur State, 2, 
1882. m. Shrimati Sushila Devi. belonging 
to a Sikh Jat Family of Ferozepur Dist 
Educ,’ St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, Joined 
Revenue Department, 1904; practised as 
lawyer at Rohtak ; elected V. ° 
man, District Bx<ard, 1914-1923 ; elected 
Panjab Council, 1918, nominated Council 
Gabha, "i018 (elected); ‘Manager ‘oft iligh 

8, : er 
School for Sone of Soldiers; hon. reerujting 
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officer during war. Minister, Punjab Gov- 
ernment (resigned in 1924). Address: 


Bharatpur, Rajputana. 


CHETTIAR, THE Hon, DEWAN Bananper, 8. 

M , sIk ANNAMALAI CHETTY, Banker and 
Member of the Council of State, 6 1581 Has 
been a member of Madras Legislative Council, 
Governor of the Imperial] Bank of India 
Manager and founder of the sr i Teo 
Coll , Chidambaram , 18 a life member af the 
Senate of the University of Madras, Is a 
member of the Nattuhkhottal Chetty Com 
munity Address Natana Vilas, 38, Police 
Commr,’s Rd , Vepers, Madras 


CHLTTY, R K SHANMUEHAM, BA, BL, 
Lawyer and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
b 17 Oct 1892. Educ The Madras Christian 
College Liected as a member of the Madras 
Legis. Council in 1920 Was appointed 
Council secretary to the Development Minister 
in 1922, in Oct 1922 was dcputed by the 


Madras Govt to report about measures otf - 


rance Retorm in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces Llected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly ‘sited Lng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India Address ‘“‘Hawardcen,’ Race 
Course, Coumbatore 


CHINTAMANI, CHIRERAVOORI] YAJNESWARA 
Chief Kkditor of Thc Leader ot Allahabad, 
& 10 April 1880, m Srimati hrishnavenem- 
ma, Educ Maharaja’e College, Vizianagaram 
Editor of The Leader, Allahabad, 1909 20 
Member, U P Legislative Council, 1916 1922 
Delegate of the Liberal Party to kngland 
1919, Genera] Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, President ibid, 1920 
Minister of Education and Industries, U P 
1921-23 Editor of the Indsan Daily Mad 
for a sbort time in 1925 Publicatw 
Indian Socal Reform, 1901 Speeches and 
Wnitings of Sir Phtrozeshah Mchta, 1905 
Address. (saurl, Nivas, 18 Ucorge Town, 
Allahabad. 
OHITNAVIS, Sm GANGADHAR Mapnay, 
K.C.1.6., C.I K. ; 6. 1863; President, Cen- 
tral Provinces Legis. Council, (1921 1925), 
President, Nagpur Municipality, 1896-1918, 
selected to represent Central Provinces on 
Impl. Legslative Council, 1893-1895, 
1898-99: King’s guest at the Coronation of 
ay Senda VIT, 1902; President of C. P. 
and Berar Provincial Conference, 1906 ; addi- 
tionul member ot Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, 1907; elected representative of 
jandholders in the Imperial reformed Council, 
1910-1916. Nominated Member of Imp. Legis 
OCounel from 1918; landholder in C. P., 
President, Nagpur District Oouncul, 1888-1924. 
Address : Nagpur, Centra) Provinces. 


OHITNAVIS, THR Hon, Mg. SHANKAR MADHAV, 
B.A., Kaiser-l-Hind Gold Medal (1901), 
rial Service Order (1918); Landholder. 
b. . 8, 1863, m. Parvatibai. Educ. Free 
Church fea fone” "Bose r ae tos - 
EBlphinstone College, Bombay. 
Probationer for Civil Service wade the Btatu- 
ilidet lia tae rages as gators 
Casmmissioner, . 1887; a 
Deputy r, December 3; & 


Tem 


CHRISTOPHERS, aE eae i 


CLARKE, (HARLAS AGACY, 


CLARKE, MAajJoR ROBERT WILLIAM, 
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member of the Indian Factory Labour Oom 








mission, 1907-08, officiated as Divisional 
Commissioner 1909-10; retired from Service 
Ist March 1916, was Minister to L. P Gov 
ernment from 18 Decr 1920 to 27 March 
1924 Address Near Mental Hospital 
Nagpur,( P 


CHOKSY, Dr NvUSSERWANJER HORMASJEE 


CIE 1922, Khan Bahadur (1897); Chevalier 
of the Crown of Italy (1809), Moedalliste 
des Fyidemius Re publique Francaise (1906) 

MD (Hon Causa) Treiburg, FCPS 
(Bombay) LM 4& S, (Bombay 1884) 

Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912 

Vice~Presidcnt, College of Physicians an | 
Surgons 0b. 7 Oct 1861; m. Serenbai 
Maneckjee Jhaver1 duc : Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medica) College 
Medical Supermtendent, Acworth Ieper 
Asylum 189097, Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road Plague and Infectiou 

Diseases Hospital (1888-1921) and Marathu 
Plague Hospita] (1902-1921) Publecateons 

Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera 

Relapsing lever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc Address 

Sheridan House, Gowalia Tank Road | 
Bombay 


SaANMURL| 
MB, CIL, L, $ 
Dircetor Kala-Azar Commission Member 
Malaria Commission, Royal Society and 
Colonial Office 1898-1902 Address. Central 
Research Institute, Kasaull. 


BA (Honour) | 
Oron, 1895, CBE (1919), [058, Com 

missioner, Nagpur, C PP, b 14 May 1d74 
Educ at St Pauls School and Univ Coll 

Oxford Jomed the I1(S Dee 1896, becanr 
Dy Comnitsiovuer, 1908 and Deputy Com 

missioner, Nagpur, January 1914 to A pri] 191) 

rendtred certain War sirviccs and thank 
by the Government of India (Mily. Dept ) 

1918, became Commissioner, Raipur, C P 

April 1920. Address Nagpur, C P 


RICHARD, 


AN 
Inst CK, MIML, HM ‘Trade Comm 
sioner, Bombay. b 20 Jan 1672, m Dorothy | 
Ann St. Aubyn, d of late Major W. J & 
Aubyn, Durham Light Infautry. Educ at Mil 
vern College and the sheffield Schocl of Min | 
North West Ry, Central Provinces, snd, 
Bikaner State, from 1895-1901. Served a 
Mining and Civil Lnyineer in Australis 
Canada, British North Borneo, Russ 
Roumania and Spain. Joined 6th Batt 
York and Lancaster Regiment August 1914 
and served in France till March 161? 
Seconded to Foreign Office March, 1919 and 
served on Railway Mission to Poland, Econ? 
mic Mission in Central and Kastern Burol 
and as Economio Expert to the Interallia 
Plebiscite Commission in Upper Silesia up “ 
September 1922. Was Member of thre Econom" 
aio a Conference in Paris, 1921 and Forel? 
Office delegate to the League of Nations @ 
the Upper Silesian i etaern 1921. Lect ‘ 
before the British Institute of Internatity 
Affairs May 1928 on “ The Influence oi 

on International Politics.” Address. 1 
change Buildings, Batlard Estate, Bow)! 
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CLARKE, WALTER aie i Pr pas aaa 


H M. Trade Commission alcutta, born 
8rd March, 1890. Educ: High School, Kelso and 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. In business 
in Burma and India 1911-1921 , jomed Indian 
Army Reserve of Officers 1915, served with 
30th Dogras, Mohmand campaign 1915-16, 
appointed Asstt Cable Censor, Madras 1916, 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay 1018-19, Hon Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Membcr 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committe. 1921 
Address * Bengal Club, Calcutta 


CLAYTON, Huan ByarD, CIE (1924); I.C8. 


CLUTTERBUCK 


Municipal Commr, Bombay b.24 Dee, 1877, 
m. Annie Blanch Nepean Educ St. Paul’s 
School, Wadham College, Oxford lst Class 
Hon Mods lst Class Lt Hum Came to India 
1901 , servedin Bombay Presidency employed 
in Mulitary Intelligence Branch of ar 
Office, 1914-19. Address : Mount Pleasant 
Road, Malabar Hill], Bombay. 

SIR PETFR HENRY, Kt. 
(1924) ,CIE, 1918 CBE, 1919, V.D 1912; 
FRGS,FZS.,F ES , Inspector-General ot 
Forests to the Government of Ind1a since 1921 
6 1868 ¢ of late Alexander Clutterbuck of 
Red Hall, Watford ; m. 1896, Rose Winifred 
d. of Alfred Barrow Wilson Marriott, formerly 
District Superinteudent of Police, Centra] 
Provinces, India; two «&. Educ.- Clifton 
College , Bloxham Coopers Hall, Royal 
Indian Kngincermg Collcge, Indian 1] orcst 


Service, Central Provinces, 15689  trans- 
ferrd to the United Provinces, 1896, 
Deputy Conservator of Horests, 1897 


Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle, 
U.P., 1918; Chief Conservator of Forests, 
U. P., 1915; Kaisar-l-Hind Medal (silver) 
1911; served in Volunteer forces, 1887-1918, 
Hon ADC tothe Jaeut Governor ot thet P 
191¢@-18 ,Lt Col incommand of the (Northern) 
U.P. Horse of the India Defence Force, 
1917-18 - was Member of U. P. Legislative 
Council, 1919-20. Address Simla. 


COBDEN-RAMSAY, Lovis EVELEIGH Baw- 


COLE, Liur.-COLOXEL HENRY 


TREE, J.P., GI.E. 10C.8. Political Agent, 
Orissa Foner States, since 1905; & 290 
Oct. 1873, m. Dorothy Forster Grieve, 
d. of C. J. Grieve, J. P. Brauxholm Park 
Edue.: Dulwich College, Sidney; Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Arrived in India, 
1897 ; Under-Secretary to Govt. of Bengal 
in Revenue and General rg 1900-2 , 
Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, 1905 

icateoon: Gazetteer, Orissa Feudatory 
States. Address: Sambalpur, B.N. Railway 


WALTER 
Groner, 0.8.1; Deputy Commissioner, Assam 
Commission ; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1914. Hdue.: Wellington College; R.MC., 
Sandhurst. Joined 5th Fusiliers, 18&5; 2nd 
Gurkhas, 1887 , Asst. Commissioner, Assam 
1801 ; Dy. Commissioner, 1901; Supdt., Lushai 
Hills, 1906-11 ; Director, Temporary Works, 
Delhi, 1012-18 ; served Hazara, 1888 ; Lushai 
1888-1889; Chin Lushai, 1889-02; N, KE. 
Frontier, 1891. Address: The Residensy, 
Manipur 


OLLINS, CoLonst ROBERT JOHN, C.M.G. 
1918); D.8.0. (1915); Legion of Honour 
(1915); Croix de Guerre (1917); Director of 


» CORBET, GEOFFREY LATHAX, 
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Military Training, A. H.Q. b. 22 Aug. 1850; 
m. EH. A. Monro, widow of Capt. EB. 8. Hill, 
Royal Fusiliers. Educ: Marlborough @oll. 
Joined BR Berks Regt, served in §. African 
War 1899-1902, Egyptian Army, 1904-11; 
Staft Col, 1912 13; Great War France, 1914- 
19, Instructor, Staff College, 1919-23. 
Address. Army Headquarters, Simla. 


COLVIN, GzorGE LETHBRIDGR, 0. B. (1919)° 


C.M.G. (1918), D.8.0. (1916); Commendatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
(Italy) 1920, Agent, East Indian Railway. 
b. 27 March 1878. m. Katherme Myine, d. 
of James Mylne of Edinburgh. Zdue.: 
Westminster. Joined E. I. Railway, 1898; 
served 1n Army (France and Italy) during 
war 1914-1919 , Hon. Brigadser-Generai 
in Army; Director of Development Ministry 
of Transport, London, from 1919 to 1921; 
Rejomed E. I. Rly. iu 1022 as Agent. 
Address * Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


CONNOR, LiEUT -COLONEL Sm FRANK POWELL. 


KT (1926), DSO, FRCS, IM 8, Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Medical College, Calcutta. 
b 1877. m Grace Lilen Lee. Educ St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London Indian Army, 
Civil in Bengal, War service m France and 
Mesopotamia (mentioned in Despatches four 
tunes, DSO, Brevet, Lieut -Colonel), Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Medical College Address. 
2, Upper Wand Street, Calcutta. 


COOKE, Major-GuNERaL HERBERT FoTHER. 


GILL, CBE. (1924), CB (1919); C.8.1, 
(1921), DSO (1917); 14 , Commanding 
Sind-Rajputana District from April 1924. 
b. 138 Nov., 1871; m. 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Educ. All Hallows School, Honiton; 
BMC; Sandhurst First Commission, 1892; 
joined Indian Army, 1898; Captain, 1901; 
Major, 1910; Brevet Lt -Col., 1912; Subs- 
tantive Lt.-Colonel, 1916; Bt.-CGol., 1017; 
Substantive Colonel, 1917, Temporary Major- 
General (1918), Substantive Major-General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and i 
clasp), Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps); Warsiristan, 
190% (clasp), Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1904 (medal and clasp); Euro 

War from Jan. 1915 to October 1917 (dea- 
patches neven times, CB, D.8.0, Bt.-Col.); 
peveral years on Staff Appomtments in Indla 
including 4 years as Dy. Adjutant-Genera]l 
in India and officiatmg Adjutant-General 
from March to Sept.1920. Miltary Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1922-24. ddress : 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers. 


COPPEL, Rt. REY. FRANOIS StePuEN, B.O. 


Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907; &. Les Gets 
Savoy, 5 Jan. 1867. Educ. : College of Evian, 
University of France, Lyons, B.4., B. && 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of #t. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy; Priest, 1800 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1802; fer 
fifteen years attached to 8t. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and prineipal. 
Address >; Nagpur. 


M.A. 
eae C.1.B. (1921); Joint Secretary 
mmerce 


rtment, Government 
India. 0. 9 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate, 
d. of late George Bennett 


Esq., Littes 
Rissington Manor, Glos. : Broml- 
grove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, ts 1 
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Class. Hon. Mods. (1902), Ist Class Lit. 
Hur. (1994). Passed into J.C.8., 1904; 
Asstt. Commiesioner, C. P., 1905-09; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis- 
sioner, C. P. 1916-18; Dir. ot Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C. P., 1918; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India, 
1919-21; on deputation, South and East 
Africa, 1920; ashington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 


COTELINGAM, JouN PrRaoasaA Bao, M.A. 
¥.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College, 
Bellary, 1891-1918. 6. 9th Dec. 1880. m. 
Miss Padmanyji, 2. of the Rev. Baba Padman)i 
of Bombay. . Educ.: Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Mastef, London Mission High School,’ 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member, 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1921-24. Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and ras Presidency on the Legis. 
Assembly, 1921-23, Address: Rock Cottage, 
Bellary. 


COTTERELL, CEOIL BERNARD; C.LE., 1.C.°8., 
Secretary to Government, Local Seli-Govern- 
ment Department, Madras (1924); m. 1922. 
Edue.: St. Poier’s School, York; Balliol 
College, Oxford. Entered 1.C.8., 1808; bas 
served in the Madras Presidency, sin» 1899; 
i rag Commissioner, Salt and Abkari Dept.. 
1905; Private Sec. to Governor of Madras, 
1912-15, Addrees: Madras. 


COITON, CHARLES WILLIAM EGERTON, C.I.E. 
(1920), Agent to the Governor-General, Madras 
States 1923. b. 1874 Educ.: Eton and Univ. 
Col., Oxford ; 1.C.8., 1897. District work in 
Madras until] 1907 when appointed Asstt. 
Director of Statistios, Calcutta; Offg. Dir. 
Genl., Commercial Intelligence, 1908-10; 
Offg. Dir. of Industries, Madras, 1909-10; 
Dy. Secy. to the Govt. of Madras, 1911-12; 
Dy, Secy., Govt. of India, 1912-15 ; Collector 
of Customs, Caloutta, 1916-21; Director 
of Industries, Madras, 1921. Publications; 
Review of the Trade of India, 1908 and 1010; 
Caloutta Chatterbox, 1918; Handbook of 
Commercial Information, 1919. 2nd Edition 
1924. Address > The Residency, Trivandrum, 
Travancore, 


COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHCART, C. B. E- 
1918); M.A., B8c.. C.£., MOI. B.E., MI. 
.B., MLE. (Ind.); General Manager 
ather and Platt, Ltd. 2, 
10th Feb. 1877; Educ.: Glasgow University. 
Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd., in 1898 as 
apprentice, subsequently became General 
er, Electrical Department and in that 
capacity travelied widely on the Continent; 
Weatto Indie and South Africa and eventu- 
Pally returned to india to establish Mather 
Pies own office in Caleutta, Bombay 
centres for the control of their 


RE 


business from Menopotamis to the Straite: | 
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has travelledin Ching, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Kgypt. During 
war services wére lent to Govt.of India; 
under Munitions Board was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
echnical and Economic subjects, Address : 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 


COUSINS, JAMES Henry, Doctor of Literature 


of Kelogijuku University, Japan, (1922), 
Principal, Brahmavidyashrama (School of 
International Culture), Adyar, Madras. m. 
Margaret HE. Cousins, B. Mus, J.P. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers’ 

ourse). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy ; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Ren to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, ‘‘ New India,” 
Madras, Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle; Fellow and Prof, of English, 
National University, Adyar; University 
Extension and Post Graduate Lecturer, Cal- 
cutta University, Benares Hindu University, 
Mysore University ; a co-founder of the Irish 
Literary and Dramatic Revival; poet, 
dramatist, critic, educationist, philosopher. 
Publications: (Prose) A text-book of Modern 
Geography, The Wisdom of the West, The 
Basen of Theosophy, The Renaissance in 
India, The Kingdom of Youth, Footsteps of 
Freedcm, New Ways in English Literature, 
Modern English Poetry, The Cultural Unity 
of Asia, The Play of Brahma, Work and 
Worship; (Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung by 
Six, The Blemished King, the Voice of One, 
The Awakening, The Bel] Branch, Etain 
the Beloved, Straight and Crooked, the Gar- 
land of Life, Ode to Truth, Moulted Feathers, 
The King’s Wife (drama‘, Sea-Change, Surya 
Hae Address ; Leadbeater Chambers, Adyar, 

a ras. 


COUSINS, Mrs. MarGaret E., Bachelor of 


Music (Royal University of Ireland, 1902), 
Honorary Secretary, Women’s Indian 
Association and Hon. Magistrate, Madras. 
b.7 Nov. 1878. m. Dr. J. H. Cousins, Educ. -: 
Dublin and Tondonderry. Solo pianist 
before marriage; afterwards became interested 
in reform movements in addition to music; 
Secretary, Irish Vegetarian Society; Hon. 
Treasurer and foundation member of Irish 
Women’s Franchise Leigue, a militant 
suffrage society in which she worked tof 
seven years and suffered imprisonment twice 
in the cause. Left Ireland 1913; apent two 

rs in Liverpool, came to Indjain Oct. 1915. 

ications: articles in many newspaper 
and magazines; author of ‘*‘ The A ing 
of Asian Womanhood.” Address: aad: 
beater Chambers, Adyar, Madras. 


COVENTRY, Branarp, C.L3E., 1012; Agri 


cultural Adviser to Indian States in Central 
India, since 1916; formerly Agricultural Ad- 
viser to Govt. of India, Director of Agricul: 
tural Research Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultural College, Pusa, Behar. 6, 10 Dee. 
1859. Hdwc. : Beatmont Coll. Oame te Indis, 
1881, and joined indigo industry ; atarted agri 
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cultural research station on modern lines, 1899. 
on foundation of Pusa Agricultural Research 
Institute and College, 1901, was made first 
Director and Principal; acted as Insp. Gen. 
of Agriculture and became first Agricultural 
Adviser to Govt. of India; retired 1916. 
Address : Indore, C.I. 


COVERNTON, ALFRED LAURENCE, M.A.(Oxon.), 
Principal, Elephinstone College, Bombay 
since 1908. ® June 11, 1872. m. Olive 
Helena, d. of Dr. D. W. Love. Edu. 
Merchant Taylors School, London, and St. 
John’s College, Oxford. First Class, Litterae 
Humaniores, 1895: Assistant Master, Mer- 
chant Taylors School, London, 1895-1898: 
Prof. of English and History, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, 1898-1905; Inspector 
of European Schools, Bombay and Central 
Provinces, 1905-7; Principal and Professor 
of English, Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
1908-1925 ; Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay, 1913-14, Secretary, University 
Reform Committee, 1924-25. Address: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. 


COX, VEN. LIONEL Epaar, M.A., Senior Chap: 
lain, St. George's Cathedral, Madras and 
Archdeacon of Madras, 6. 28 March 1868. 
Educ. : Somerset College ; Bath ; Dorchester 
Theological College; Durham University. 
Deacon, 1891; Priest, 1894; joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1868; Arch- 
deacon of Madras and Bishop’s Commissary, 
1910. Address: Cathedral, Madras. 


CRAIK, HENRY DUFFIELD, B A. (OXON.), C.S.1, 
(1924), Chief Secretary to Governnent, 
Punjab. b. 2nd January 1876. m. to E.H.d’0, 
Baken-Carr. Educ.: Eton and Pembroke 
Coll., Oxford. Joined ICS. 1899 and 
served in the Punjab and with the Govern- 
ment of India in various capacities since 
then. Address : C'/o. Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 


JRERAR, JAMES, C,8.1. (1922); C.1.B, (1917); 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, since December, 1922. 
b. 1877. m. to Evelyn, d.of the late Hon. 
(Charles Brand, Educated at George Watson's 
College, Edinburgh; Edinburgh University 
and Balliol College (Oxon). Assistant Collector 

nd; Managerof Encumbered Estates, Sind ; 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind; Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ; Municipa) 
Commissioner, Bombay: Private Secretary to 
H, E. the Governor of Bombay; Sec. to Govt. 
of Bombay, Home Dept. ActingHome Mem- 
ber, Government of India, 1926, Address: The 
Secretariat, Delhi or Simla. 


CROSTHWAITE, REV. CANON ARTHUR, 
Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
B.A. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal, 
1911, Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1st Class, 1923, 
Missionary, 8.P.G.:2.2 Nov. 1870. m.to Kate 
Louisa Barlow. Hduc.: at 8. Peter’s School, 
York and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Missionary, 8 P. G. and Vice-Principal, 
Christ Church College, Cawnpore, 1898-1909, 
Principal, 1910-1912; Fellow of Allahabad 
Univ, 1905; Hon. Fellow, 1913; Chaplain of 


Moradabad and Head of & P. G. jon, 
1900-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of: 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1921. 
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Publications : ‘‘ The Lessons of the Rig Veda 
for Modern India,” ‘* Patriotism,” <* Theoso- 
phy,” Commentary on II Corinthians in The 
Indian Church Commentary Series. ‘‘Tas- 
wiron par sawal o jawab.”’ ‘‘ Du’a ki kitab 
par sawal o jawab,"’ ‘ Asha-i-Rab bani ki 
tartib parsawalojawab.” Address: §. P. G. 


Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 
CRUMP, LEsiiz MavRice, C.1.E. (1921) 
Resident at Gwalior (1924). b. 12 September 


1875. m. Jean Dunlop McKerrow, d. of Dr. 
(teorge McK errow of Ayr, Scotland, 12.14. 
Edue,: Merchaut Taylors School, Merton 
Coll., Oxford ; Rugby football blue, 1896-97, 
Entered 1.C.8., Bengal, 1898. Pol Dept., 
Govt. of India, 1900. Served in Hydera- 
bad, N. W. Frontier, Central Indis, Phulkian 
States and Baroda Publications: The Mar- 
riagcof Nausicaa and otherpoems. Address: 
The Residency, Gwalior. 


CUBITT, MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS ASTLEY, 


C.B.E. (1924); C.B., 1919; C.M.G., 1016; 
D.8.0., 1903; B.A. G.0.C., { 
Presidency and Assam District. 0. 
9 April 1871. m. 29 April 1920, Olive. 
widow of Col. B. 8. Grissell, Norfolk 
eee and d. of the late Col. H. Wood, C. B., 
Rifle Brigade. Educ.: at Haileybury, R. M. 
Academy and Staff College. Entered Army, 
1891, Deputy Commissioner, Somaliland 
Protectorate, 1914; served West Africa, 1898 
(medal with clasp); expedition against 
Munshis, 1900 (despatches, clasp); Weet 
Africa, 1901, as Staff Officer (despatches, 
brevet major, medal with clasp); West Africa, 
1902, (despatches clasp); West Africa, 1908, 
Kano-Sokoto Campaign (despatches, clasp, D.S, 
O.); European war in command of troops, 
Somahiand, 1914-15 (despatches, C.MLG.), 
European War in France, 1915-18; ©. B., 
Bt. Co., Major-Gencral 3 June 1919. Address : 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, London: 
§.W.1., 


CUMBERLEGE, CApt. GEOFFREY FENWICK 


JOCELYN, M.A. (Oxon); D.8S.0. (1917); 
M.C., (1918) ; Manager in India of the Oxford 
University Press. b. April 19, 1801. Edue: 
Charterhouse and Worcester Coll, Oxford. 
Commission in Royal Fusiliers (Sept. 1914), 
Substantive Capt. »n Oxfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire L. I. (Oct. 1917); Brigade Major 
1917-18, Apptd. Manager in India of Oxford 
University Press, Oct. 1919. Address: Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay. 


UMING, THE HoN. Mr. ARTHUR HERBERT, 

Judge, High Court. Calcutta. 6. 24 Nov, 
1871. m. Beryl Christine Austen. Bdue. : 
Westminister School, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service 1898, 
came to India 1894 ; served as Assistant Mag.: 
Bengal; Dy. Commr., Assam; Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Eastern Bengal aud Assam: 
officiated as Legal Remembrancer, Bengal : 
officiated as Judge, High Court, from 1918; 
apptd. Judge, High Court, Nov. 10, 1921, 
ve vess ' 2, Alipur Park, Calcutta, 


JURRIMBHOY EBRAHIM, Sm, 2nd Baro- 


net (Mahomedbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim), 
Merchant and Millowner. 6. 11 . 1867. m. 
Sakinabal, d. of the late Mr. Jajrazkhoy Pir- 
phoy. Eduwe: privately. A leading membet 
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of the Khoja Moslem Community: a trustee 
of the Port of Bombay for 16 years’ 
member, Municipal Corporation, for over 20 
years ; a director on the board of a number of 
industrial concerns and of the Bank of India ; 

member, Advisory Committee of the Dept. of 
Industry and the Industrial Disputes Come 
mittee ; Sheriff, Bombay, 1922 ; Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1921: Knight Bachelor: 1924. 
Sneceeded biz father. the Ist Bt., in 1924. 
ra : Belvedere, Warden Road, Cumballa 

ill. 


CUTTRISS, C.A., M.B.E., F.B.G.S, F.B.S.A. 
Sec., Burma Chamber of Commerce, Commer- 
cial Member of the Burma Boiler Commission 
and Hon. Magistrate, Rangoon. 6. Launceston, 
28 Nov. 1868. m. aanaE. d. of Dr. Hayter, 
M.D.; was Hon. Sec., Burma ‘‘ Our Day” 
Fand, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercratt | 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment ot 
Shipping Cémmittee during the war. Pubii- | 
tons; *‘ Memories of Old Rangoon "; ‘* Hints 
S “arbitrators :” and Essays on Commercial 
Subjects. <Addrese: P.O. Box 324, Rangoon. 
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Dalal. Owns 3,000 dures of land colonizing 
six thriving villages in out of the way 
places in Pands Mahals. Address: Baroda 
Residency, 


DALAL, SIR reer baer iar Kt. (1924), 


C.1.E. (1921), 6 Dec. 1870. m. 1890; 
one 8. threa d. due: >in Bombay. Gave evi- 
dence before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913); Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
Ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921): Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1021 
to 25th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confce., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague oad 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23 
Delegate for India at the Imperia) feepaoniie 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
Tndia in the U. K., 1922-24. Address: Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 


DAMLE, Rao Bawapur Kesnay Govinn, C.LE. 


Akola (Berar). 


(1921): High Court Vakil, 
b. 25 June, 1868. Educ. Akola, Deccan 
Coll., Poona. Law Class, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola since 1895. Member, C. P. 
Legis. Council, 1914-16, Chairman, Co-op, 
Central Bank, Ltd., Akola, since 1911. Mem- 
ber of Committee appointed by C. P. Govt. 


DADABHOY, Siz MANECEJ! BYRAMIJEE, (.1.E. 
{1911); Kt. a) K.C.LE. (1025). 0. (Bombay, 
30 July 1865. m. 1#84, Bai Jerbanoo, O. B. 
E., d. of Khan ‘Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonji 
of the Commissariat Dept. Edue.: Propri- 


etary High School and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Jolned Middle Temple, 1884; to draw up a schemr of village panchayats. 
called to Bur, 1887; Advocate of Bombay Member of Committee on (Co-operative 


Societies in C. P. appointed by Govt. in 1921; 
First President of Joint Board of Rerar Dist. 
Boards since 3922; Vice-President, Akola 
District Board, from 1902 to May 1925, 
President, ar Aswocn,, Akola, for many 
years. President, Berar Liberals and Member, 
Ke = operative’ Institute, Berar. Addresn 
ola 

DARLEY, BERNARD he aie C.1.E. (1919): 
Chief Engineer, Pp. W. United Provinces. 
b, 24 August 1880. Raue T. C- Dublin 
and Cooper’s Hill, AMIC.E. Irrigation 
work in P, W. D.since 1903, Address: 
Lucknow, U.P. 


DAS, Braya SuxpaR, B.A., Momber, Legis 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor vf 4 
press and cultivation. 4. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th 7. of Ral Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Educ, : Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part / Utkal 
Union Conference sinceits beginning in 1904 
and Secry. for two years; Vice- ident, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj; President, Oriya Peo- 
plea’ Association ; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assoch., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj, 
Was President Central Youngmen’s Associe- 
tion; Member, Sakhigopa Taha ir Committee, 
Was Member of Cuttack and 

District Board ;Member, Bihar and Oriss 


High Court, 1887 ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1880-90; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891; President, 
Proy. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 

Calcutta, 1911; Member of Viceroy ‘3 | 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17, 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1620.25). Elected tothe Council of State, 
1921 ; Member, Fiscal Comtission appointed 
b Govt, of Jndia, Sept. 1921; Member 
of the Royal Commision on Indian Currency 
and Finance, 1925-26, Member, Municipal 
Board, Nagpur for 34 years; Managing Di- 
rector, Nagpur Wiectric Light and Power Cn., 
Itd., Berar Mannfacturing Co., Ltd., and the 
Model Mills, ri tne Limited. Proprietor : 

Ballarpur, Sasti, Ghugus and Pisgaon- Rajur 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Orissa; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
all parts of India. Publications: Commentary 
on the Laws of the Central Provinces, 
and Commentary on the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act. Address: Nagpur, 0. P 


DAGA, Ral BAHADUR Sera Srr BIsROARDAS, 
Kt. (1921); Banker, Govt. Treasurer, jand- 
lord, merchant, millowner and miner. b. 


1877. m. Krisna Bai. Educ: privately. 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State. Pudli- Council, 1016-1020; Fallow of of Patne Uni: 
eations; Sir Kasturchand Memorial Dufferin versity and member of Byndicate. 


: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 


Hospitalat Neen and 7 ba asia roar 
on public charity. Address: Nagpur (C.P.) Muken and of the only English Weokly i 
and Bikaner (Rajputana). Orissa ‘‘ The Oriya.’’ rap : Outtack. 
DALAL, Sarpaz BoMansi Akprsnie, First DAS, ee Banapur Dewik 
Sirdar, 2amindsr, and Merchant; Mem- BIEAR, Git. (.8.1 yan. 1865, Bédue. s 
ber-of the Assembly sinoo January ee soe Googe, ‘Lahore Privat? 
Yori, 6, 18 Apel 1664. Réwe,; Broach aod Secretary to Bala Sit Maen ROB, 1886 
Bat Navasbal 1898 ; Mily, Seay. to the Com. yo Com ain-Chiet, Jai Jamo 
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and Kashmir, 1899100 ; Mily. Secry. to H.H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14: ome Minister 


to H. H, the Mahay}s, 1914-18, Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 a fef Minister, March 
1921- April1922. Address: Jammu and 
Kashmir, 
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and Director of several Cos.; was Chairman 
of Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1904-05; 
Member of Council of Governor-General of 
India, 1910; Kt., 1905; m. 1876, Hannah (d. 
1921) d. of late Elias David Sassoon, Address : 
143, Esplanade Road, Bombay. 


sce eat Sunan, C.I.E., 6. 28 April 1848. DAVIES, Taz Rev. CANON ARTHUR WHITCLIFFE 


.: Calcutta University. M.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S., F.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times ; 
Fellow of Calcutta University; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self-Government) Bihar and Orissa, 
since Jan.1921; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. Is the propr etor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares. Ex-president of All India Indian 
Christian Conterence; Advocate, Patna High 
Court, Address ;: Cuttack, B. N. Ry. 


DAS, PanDIt NILAKANTHA, M.A., writer of 
books for children on new lines. 6. August 
1884, m. Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905). 
Educ; Puri Zilla School, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish (Churches College,. 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt. Gopabandhu 
Das and others the residential open air private ' 
school at Satyabadi on a new line, now known 
as Satyabadi Vihar ; was Resident head master : 
there for 8 years; worked in connection with | 
Puri Famine in 1919; apptd. by Calcutta! 
University for Post Graduate Professorship: 
in 1920 and non-co-operated in 1921. 
Started Congress organisation and a National 
High School at Sambalpur and edited 
**The Seba’’ in 1921; became Dist. Congress 
Secry., Puri, and Prov. Congress President, 
Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned for four months 
and fined Ra. 200 in 1923 ; elected to the 
Assembly from Orissa in 1924. Pubhea- 
tions: Pranayini (a kavya in six cantos); 
Konarke (a long poem kavya); Mayadebi 
(a kavyain 6 cantos); Kharabela (a historical 
kavya in 25 cantoys) ; Dasa Nayak (a long poem 
kavya); Aryajiban (Aryan lite, a critical 
treatise on Aryan civilisation; many other 
books for children. Address; Satyabadi Vihar; 
P.O. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 


DAS, THE Hon. Mr. JUstick PROFULLA 
RaNJAN, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919, 
b. 28 April, 1881. Edue.: St, Xavier's Col- 
lege, Calcutta. m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904, Address: Ali Manzil, Patna, 


DAS, Satish RANJAN, Advocate-General, Ben- DESIKACHARI, SiR  TURIMALAI, 


gal. b, 29 February 1872. Educ.: Manchester 
Grammar School. m. Bonolata, d. of the late 
B. L. Gupta, I.C.8,; called tothe Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1894, Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1894. Addrese: 7, Hungerford 8St., 


Icutta. 


DAVID, Sir Sassoon (Jacob), K.C.8.1. (1922), 
1st Baronet, ¢. of Jacob David, of Bombay; 6. 
11 Dec. 1849. Educ. : Bombay; Cotton Yarn 
Merchant and =Millowner, and 
Sheriff, 1905. For several years Member of 


Bombay Improvement Trust Board, of 
Municipal Corporation (President, 1921-22) 
and of its Standing Committee: Promoter 


and Chairman of Bank of India, and Chairman 


DE, Kiran CHANDRA, A.B., 


(Kaiser-!-Hind Gold Medal, 1921) ; Principal, 
St. John’s College, Agra, b. 1878, m, 

Mabel Birney. Educ.: Uppingham School, 
Univ. College, Oxford; Church Missionary 
Society, Lahore, 1906; Ordained Ripon Diocese, 
1908 ; Joined St. John’s College, Agra, 1900; 
Principal, 1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1917. 
Address : St. John’s College, Agra. 


O.LE., 1.0.8.3 
Commissioner of Chittagong since 1916: 
b. Calcutta, 19 Jannary 1871. Edue. - 
Presidency College, Calcutta; St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishgry Officer, 1905; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1918; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secre- 
tary to Govt. of Bengal, Gen). Dept., 1925: 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General of India, 1920. Address: 
1, Dumdum Road, Cossipore, Calcutta; 
Brookeside, Shillong. 


DEHLAVI,THE Hon. ALI MAHOMED KHAN, J.P. 


Bar.-at-Law (1896) ; Minister, Forest and 
Excise, Bombay. 6. 1874. Educ: Bombay, 
and London. Practised in Gujarat and Sind. 
Dewan at Mangrol (Kathiawar) and Palanpur ; 
acted as Judge of the Smaj] Causes Court, 
Bombay. Publications: History and Origin 
of Polo; Mendicancy in India. Addrees: 
Secretariat, Bombay. 


DE MONTMORENCY,S8iz GEOFFREY FITZHER- 


vEY, K.C.V.0., C.LE., C.B.E., 1.C.8., Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy.6. 23 Aug. 1876, 
Educ.: Malvern; Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered J.C.8., 1899; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Lyalpur, 1907; Settlement Off- 
cer, Chenab, 1907; Junior Secry. to Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1911; on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 
to Delhi, 1912; Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Comnr. till 1918; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt., Govt. of India, 1920-21; 
Chief Secretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India; Chief Seo- 
retary to Punjab Government. Address: 
Viceregal Lodge, SimMa and Delhi. 


DIWAN 
BAHADUR, Kt. (1922), B.A., B.L., recipient 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. High Court Vakil. 
b. Sep. 1868, m. Cousin, d. of Diwan Bahadur 
T. M, Rangachari. Educ. : Pachaiyappa’s and 
Presidency Colleges. Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1919; President, ee Board, 
1, 


Trichinopoly; M.L.C., 1 Address : 
‘* Venkata Park,’ Reynolds Road, Canton- 
ment, Trichinopoly. 


J.P. DESIKACHABRY, SIR VEMBAKEAM O,, Kt. 


A., B.L., F.M.U.; Judge of the Court 
Smal! Causes, Madras,since 1908. b. 29 Dec. 
1861. Educ.: Presidency College, Madras. 
Additional Member,Madras LegislativeCouncil, 
1904-8; Fellow, Madras University, since 1908 ; 
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some time Vice-President, National Indian 
Association, Madras. Address: Padma Vilas, 
Lus, Mylapore, Madras. 


DEULGHAT, NAWAB OF, NAWAB MOHD. 
SALAMULLAH KHAN, KHAN BAHADUR, C.1 E.; 
b. 1859, Educ: Akola and under private 
tutors. Chief Officer, Famine Relief 1899. 
First Class Hon. Mavistrate with specla) 
wers for the past 30 years; Member, C. P. 
gislative Council in pre-teform days, being 
only Mahomedan Member of Council, Mem., 
Tyra Commun. and several other Commissions 
and Commttees. Formeriy Vict -Tresident, 
All-India Muslim Ltaene; Vice-President 
Muslim University Foundation Cemmittoe, 
President of Reception Committee of All- 
Tnodia Mahomedan Educational Conference at 
Nagpur and Amraoti Sessions; Member, 
Governing Body of King Edward College, 
Amraoti. First non-official] President of 
District Cougcil m the Province Is_ the 
premier jagirdar of Berar and owns 9,000 
acres of fand in Berar and “{zam's Domi- 
pal Address: Deulghat; District Ruldana, 
Tar. 


DEVADHSR, GopaL KpisHna (Kalsar-1-Hind 
Gold Medal in 1920), Vice-President, Servants 
of India Society. b. 1871. m. Dwarka- 
bai Sohani of Poona. Educ: New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904 
Served as Principal of the Arvan Education 
Society’s High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M. A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarnied Kaisar-i-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Head of Bombay 
Branch. Toured in Eneland and on the 
Continentin 1918 as momber of Indian Press 
Delegation. One of the founders and Hon. 
Organiser and General Secretarv of the 
Poona Seva Sadan Soctety started In 1909 
and Jomt Asstt. General Secretary of the 
National Social Conference. Organiser of the 
Malabar Relief Fund, 1921; Vice-President 
of the Bombay Centra] Co-operative Ins: 
titute in 1921 and 1922; Director, Bombay 
Central Co-operative Bank. Has published 
several pamphiets on Co-operation, Female 
Education and Social Reform. Address . 
Girgaum, Bombay, 


DHRANGADHRA, H. H. MAnARANA SHR: 
SiR GHANSHYAMSINHSI, G.C.1.E., K.C.S8.I. 
MAHARAJA RAJ NAHEB, 6. 1889; Sur. father 
1911. Edue.:in Eugland with private tutors 
under guardiauship of Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Address: Dhrangadhra, Kathfawar. 


DICK, Grogs Panis, C.1-E., 1916, Bar-at-Law: 
Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 1921. 
and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advo- 
cate, C.P. 6. 1866. m. Effie Geraldine Newman 
Edue.: Dulwich College ; cailed to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; of the Jndicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Law to the 
Nagpur, President, New 
and President, bf 
Municipal Council. 


DONALD, Dovatas, C.S.L, (1921); 


DUGGAN, JAMSHEDJI NUSSERWANSI, 
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tion: Filch and His* Fortunes, Address: 
The Kothi, Nagpur. 


DINAJPUR. MAHARAJA JA@ADIGH Nata RY 


BAHADUR ; b. 1894. 8. by adoption to Maha- 
raja Sir Girija Nath Ray Bahadur, K.O0.1.5., 
m.1916. Educ.: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
President, Dinajpur Landholders’ Association ; 
Municipal Commissioner; Chairman, Dinaj- 
pur Municipality; Member, Dis. Board, Dinajpur 
and Chairman, Distnct Board, Dinajpur, 
and Member, British India Association, Bengal 
Landholders’ Assocn., Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, East India Assocn., London, Calcutta 
Literary Society, North Bengal Zamindars’ 
Assocn.. Rangiya Sahitva Parishat. Received 
King’s Commission in Jan. 1924 (now Hon. 
2nd Lieutenant). Address: Dinajpur Rajhati, 
Dinajpur, and 42, Hazra Road, Ballyganj. 


C.1.E. ; 
Commandant, B.M. Policeand Samana Rifles. 
b. 1865; Educ.: Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888; transferred to Peshawar, 1889; appoint. 
ed C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1890; served Miran. 
zal Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts ang 
Tirah, re-transfcrred to Kohat, 1899; op 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles. Address : 
Military Police, Kohat. 


DORNAKAL, BIsHop oF, since 1912; Rr. REv. 


VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAR [1st Indian 
bizshop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); 6.17 Aug, 1874; 
Educ.: C.M.8. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
C. M. 8. College, Tinnevelly; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Soelety of Tinvevelly, 1908 : Hon Recre- 
tary, 1908-9; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Soclety of India, 1906-9; visited 
Japan a8 Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907,and ita Vice-President, 1009-11; 
visited England ag Delegato to World's 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of Dorna- 
kal Mission, 1909-12. Publications: Holy 
Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, etc. 
niall : Dornakal Singareni Collieries, 
can. 


D.O. 
(Oxon), F.C P.8., Major, I1.M.8. (Hon), 
L.M 4&8, d.P., Ag. Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge, Sir C.J Ophthalmic Hoapital and Ag 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medieal 
College, Bombay. 0. 8 April 1882. m. Miss 
Guzder. Educ. ;: Bombay, Oxford and Vienna. 
Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon to 
War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Surgeon 
Parsi General Hopital, Bombay: is Private 
Ophthalmic Practitioner. Fellow of the 
Bombay University and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Rombay. Publiratious: Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterlor Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes 
Artificial Eye, Traupical papilla, Squint cases 
and Sub-Conjuctival Injections in the eye. 
Address: Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


DUNDAS, Ropert TuomaS, 0.1.2, ; Inspector. 


General of Police, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1914; additional Member of LUlcut.-Governot 5 
Council. b, 1868, 6. 4. inte Dosa, , 
William Dundas. Address: Bihar, 


DURBHANGA, 
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DUNI CHAND, UazA, B.A., Licentiate in law, 
Honours in Persian ang Literature, (1894), 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. }.1873. m.Shrimati Bhagdevi. 
Ede ; Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899; was 
Manager of Anglo-Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practice 
in 1923 ; presided over AJl-India Sud Conferenec 
in 1917; becn a member, All-India Congress 
Committee, since 1920; was convicted and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in 
1922 under Criminal Amendment Act; pre- 
sided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rahtakin 1922; at present President, 
Provincial Swaraj Council, Punjab. Address: 
Kripa Nivas, Amballa. 


DUNLOP, Liktt,-COLONEL SIR ROBERT WIL- 
LIAM LAYARD, Kt. (1925); U.1.E. (1913); 
D.8.0. (1917): Solicitor to the Government 
ot India. b. 19 Aug. 1869. m Trene Lois 
Dunlop. Ldue: at Repton. Served in Euro- 
pean War, 1915-18; (tempy.) Lt.-Col., R.WA., 
ee D.8.0. Address: Simla and 


MAHARAJADHTRAS OF, SIR 
RAMESWARA SINGH BAHADUR, G.C.I.E., ct 
1915; K.C.I.E., er. 1902; K.B.E., er. 1918; 
16 Jan. 1860; s. of Maharaja Maheshwal 
Singh Bahadur, twice marricd, two 4, one 
d. 1s head of the Maithil Brahmans in India, 
Educ,: Durbhanga, Muzaffarpore and Ben- 
ares. Appointed Assistant Magistrate (In- 
dian Statutory Civil Service), 1877; resigned, 
1885, to manage his own c tensive estates ; 
received title, Raja Bahadur, 29 May 1886: 
was exempted from attendance in (Civil 
Courts, under Goevrnment Notification, 14 
May 1888; 1888-90, seat in Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council as representative of Landowners 
of Bengal and Behar; succeeded to the 
Gaddee of Raj Durbhanga on decease of his 
brother, 1898 ; received title Maharaja Baha- 
dur, 1898; Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council; five times and six times President , 
of British Indian Association ; Life Press, , 
Behar Landholders’ Association, and Lilie 
Pres,, Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, by which | 
he was electcd to be the chief of the orthodox | 
Hindus of India; made hereditary Maharaj - 
Bahadur 1907; hereditary Maharajadhiraj, 


1920; has restored and constructed temples EWBANK, RoBrRT BENSON, 


destroyed by the earthquake of 1902 in Kama- | 
khya, Assam, Sylhut and other places ; has , 
constructed the Rajnagar Palace at a cost of . 
£160,000 ; it is the finest example of oriental , 
architecture in Bengal since the Mogul 
period ; hag constructed mangnificent tem- 
ples at Darbhanga, Patna, Rajnagar, Bho- 
wara, Kamakhya, Lahore. etc. ; possesses one 
of the best libraries in India ; Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1900; a Member of Indian 
Police Commission, and of Indian Famine 
Trust; Pres. of the Prince of Wales’ Recep- 
tion Committee for Bengal, 1905; Member, | 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1912- 
17; President, Hindu University Society, | 
1918; President, Indian Industrial Con- | 
ference, 1908; President, Religious Con- | 
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vention (Parliament of Religions) held at 
Calcutta, 1910, and at Allahabad, 1911: 
President, All, India Hindu Conference April 
1915; President, Bengal Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation ; Presented 5 aeroplanes during tho 
war; Member, Council of State; D. Litt. 
(Kenares Hindu University) 1922; Trustee 
to the All-India Victoria Memorial. Hir: ¢. 
Muharaja Kumar Kameshwara Singh, 0b. 
28 Nov. 1907. Recreations : Chess. Address : 
Durbhanga India; other Palaces at Raj- 
nagar, Calcutta, Simla, Patna, Allahabad, 
Benares,  Muzaffarpore, Purneah and 
Ranchi, 


| DUTT, AMAR Nata. B.A., B.L., K.L.A., elected 


Member, Court of the University of Dethi. s. of 
late Mr. Durga Das Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, High Court Vakil, Burdwan, 
b. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Dutt, 
1897, Educ: Salkia A. 8S. School, Howrah, 
Ripon and Municipal Schools, Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency  Coll., Calcutta. 
Was Chairman, Local Board; Member, Dis- 
trict Board; Secretary, People’s Association, 
District Association, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Burdwan; and was editor 
of monthly magazine Alo. Address; Keshab- 
pur, Burdwan. 


EESTERMANS, DR. FABIAN ANTHORY, 0.C. 


Catholic Bishop ot Lahore, since 1905, 6 
Belgium, 1858. Educ. ; Episcopal Seminary, 
Hoogstraten ; studied Philosophy at Mechlin ; 
joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1878 ; 
ordained Priest, 1883; Professor in Apostolic 
Seraphic School at Bruges, 1885-9 ; came to 
syed 1889, Address: Lawrence Road, 
ore. 


ELLERTON, RvAR-ADMIRAL WALTER M.,, 


(.B, (1917); B.N. Commander-in-Chief, 
East Indies Squadron, (1926), b, 5 Aug. 
1870. m. 1909, (¢wendolen Mary, ed. of 
R. W Kennard of North Leigh, Bradford-on- 
Avon. Flag-Comdr, to C,-in-C., Devonport, 
1908-10 ; Superintendent of Physical Training , 
1912; Flag-Capt., Home Fleets, Devonport, 
1913; Capt. of H.M.S. Cornwall, 1914-17 ; 
H.M.S. Erin, 1917-19; Director of Training 
and Staff Duties, Admiralty, 1919-1921; 
Rear-Admiral in Charge and Admiral Super- 
intendent, (ibraltar Dockyard, 1923-25; 
A.D.C. to the King, 1921; Rear-Admiral, 
1921, Address: H.M.S, ‘* Effingham,” 


B.A. (Oxon.) 
C.LE, (1924), 1.0.8.; Deputy Secretary to 
Government of India, Dept. of Education, 
Health and Lands. b. 22 Oct. 1883. m Frances 
Helen, d. of Rev. W. F. Simpson of Caldbeck, 
Gumberland. Educ: Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 
Asst, Coll. and Asst. Pol. Agent, 1907; 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1912-20 ; Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-cperation, 1914; Deputy Secretary to 
Gov, of India successively in Commerce, Rev. 
and Agric., P.W.D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1924; Se , Colo- 
nies Committee, London, 1925. Offtciated ae 
Private Secretary to H. EH. Lord 
Publications: Bombay Oo-opersative Manu 
and Indian Oo-operative Studies. Addrwen : 
U.S. Clup, Simla. * 
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EWENS, STANLEY R. (Adopted Indian name, 
Jaya Veera) Colonel, Salvation Army. Terri- 
torial Commander for Eastern India and 
Burma, Headquarters, Calcutta. 6. 15th Feb. 
1867. m. Staff Captain Nellie Swinfen (1923). 
Became an officer of the 8. A.in 1884 (out of 
Notting Hill, London), Has previously done 
§.A. service in South America, Ceylon and 
Great Britain and as under Foreign Secretary 
at the Army’s International Headquarters 
and held important positions at the 8. A. 
National Headquarters, London. 


FARIDKOT, H, H. FaxrzanD-1-SaaDat NISHAN 
HazRat-KaISAR-I- HIND, BRAR Bans, Raga 
Hak INDAR SINGH BAHADUR OF. b, 1915, g.in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 


FARIDOONJI JAMSHEDJI, Nawab SIR Faki- 
DOON JUNG FARIDOON DAULA, FARIDOON 
MuLK BawapDve, K.C.I.E., C.8.1., C.B.E.; 
Member Extraordinary, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Executive Council. b. 1849. Address : Saifabad, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 


FATEH ALI-KHAN, Hon. Hasgz, Nawab 
KiviupasH, C.1.E. 06. 1862. 5. to headship 
of Kizilbashes, 1896. Placed himsclt and 
his great clan at disposal of Government for 
Chitral campaign, and induced many ot tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non- 
intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony for 
settlement of his followers; has served on 
Punjab Legislative Council; representative of 
Punjab at Famine Conference, 1897; Life 
President of Anjumani-Islamia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association of Punjab; a Councillor 
of Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore; Fellow 
of Punjab University, Trustee of Aligarh Col- 
lege; Heir: s. Nisor Ali Khan, Address: 
Aitchison Chiefs’ Coll., Lahore. 


FAWCETT, THe Hon. MR. Justick CHARLES 
GORDON HILL, Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
since April 1920. b.28 June 1869. Hdue.: 
Harrow; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Entered 
1.C.8.,1888. Under-Sec.to Govt. of Bombay, 
1898. Acting Remembrancer of Lega! Affairs, 
1809. Remembrancer and Sec. to Govt., 1904. 
Additional Judicial Commr., Sind, 1914. 
Judicial Commr., Sind, 1918. Address; The 
Ridge, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 


FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Sir (1913), 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. 6. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d. of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.; privately. 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners’ Association on Bombay Prov. 
Connci], 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial islative Counci), 1913-16; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India: Hon. 
Searetary, Bombay Presidency War Relief 
Fund. Appointed by Government Member 
. of various Committees and Commissions, 
ehief being the Weights and Measures Com- 
unties Committee on the education of Factory 
and the Commission for Life 
Appliances ; invited by Government 

be one of the three delegates from 
India to the Internati Financia! 
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Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the Lésgue of Nations, 1920. 
Connected with many of the principal 
industrial concerns in Bombay, and a Mem- 
ber of the Local Board of the Imperial] Bank 
of India, Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber and Bureau, 1914-15. An active Member 
of the Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, being Chairman, 1907-8, Fellow 
of the Bombay University. Government 
Nominee on the Board of the Victoria J. 
Technical Institute. A keen advocate of 
education, particularly of Mahomedans. Mem- 
ber of the Anjuman-i-lslam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslin. Leaguc, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Lombay, 1926, Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


FAZIL-I-HUSAIN, THE Hon. Sir Mian, Kt. 


(1923). B.A. (Punjab), M. A. (Cantab.), 
Liar-at-Law (Gray's Inn); Minister for 
Education, Punjab Government. 6. 14 June 
1877. m. oldest d. of Mian Nurahmad 
Khan. Edue.: Abbottabad, Govt. College, 
Tahore, Christ’s Ccllege, Cambridge. 
Practised in Sialkot 1901-5; in the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20; Presdt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8; 
Secretary, Islamia College, 1906-18: Fellow, 
Punjab University , 1900-1920; Syndic. Punjab, 
University, 1912; represented Punjab Univer- 
sity on Legislative Council, 1917-20; President, 
All-India Mahomedsn Kducational Confce., 
1922; started Muslim League, 1908; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Prov. Conference, 1916 ; elected 
to Punjab Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. 
Minister of Education, Punjab 1921;  re- 
elected unopposed to Punjab Legis, Council 
1923 5 re-appointed Minister of Kducation, 
Punjab 1924. Address: 2, Lytton Road, 
Lahore ; Brockhurst Nu. 1, Simla E, 


FENTON, DAVID ANDERSON, (V. D., 1922); 


Chief Transportation Superintendent, G.I. P. 
Railway, 6. 26 April 1868, m. Joan Agnes, d. 
of Mr. G. A, Anderson, £ecry. to Govt.,P.W.D., 
Madras, Edu. : Dumfries Academy and Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
Chicf Diaughtsman and Asstt. Loco. Supdt.,, 
South Indian Railway Co., Dist. Looo. Supdt. 
and Dy. Taco. Supdt. Address; Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay. 


FILOSE, Lt,-CoL. CLement, M.V.0.; Military 


. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1001; 

b. 1853. Edue.: Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872; L4.-Col., 1908: Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwallor Police and Genera! 
Inspecting Officer, 1898-97; A.D. C. to the 
raja Scindia, 1809-1901. Address: 


FORD, SIR REGINALD, D.8.0. (1890); C.M.G. 


(1915); C.B. (1016); K.C.M.G, (1918); Com- 
mandeur Legion 4’ Honneur, Leopold of 

ium; A n D Bervice 
Medal, Grand Officer, Crown of Italy, Bel- 
lumand Aviz sf odin General Manager. 


Rahbber India 
and Ceylon. b. Dec, 7, 1 aoa beat tee 
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trade, d of W Tothill, vias Ohio UbA 
Educ Durham Sqaxool yal Marines 
(L1) 1889, RASC 1904, 8 A War, des 
patches 3times,D SO Great War despatches 
eight times, CMG,CB Promoted Major 
Gencraland kh OMG Retind1919 Address 
Cjo Dunlop RubberCo, P O Box 535, 
Bombay 


FORSTER Martyn Onstow Ph D (Wurz 
burg) D Sc (London) 1 IG +t RS 
(1905) Durector Indian Institute of Science 
Bangalore (1922) 6 1872 Zduc Private 
bthools Hinsbury Technical College Wurs 
burg Univ, Central Pechnical College South 
Kensington Asstt Prof of Chemistry Royal 
College of Scicnce 1902 13 Director Salters 
Tustitute of Industrial Chumatry 1918 22 
Hon Secretary Chemicil Socxty 1904 10, 
Treasurer, 191,22  Longstaff Mcdalbst 
1915, Presidcnt of (hcmuistry Section Lrithh 
Association 1921 Presidcnt Indian Scxnecc 
Congress 1920 Publications Contribu 
tions to T1ansictions of the Chemical Socicty 
Address Hebbal Banguore 


FOULQUIER, Rr Riv EvGene CHARLES; 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and Litu 
Jar Bishop of Corydallus, since 1906, 6 1866 
Address Mandalay 


LRLKAEL CkcurLGroRngr BA (Cintab) B Se 
(Lond )ITC S Director Gcncral of Commercial 
Intclhgence and Statistics India since 1921 
b 8 October 1887 m Judith Marv Marston 
kEdue Mcrchant Laylots School Jondon 
bt John sColkge Cambrdyc Lutrmdid¢ 
1912 Address 1, Council House dtre t, 
Calcutta 


LREMANILE Sir SLLWiV How! AT (192) 
Crh (1915) ($1 (19.0) $GS Scmor 
Member Board of Revenue t P & 11 Aug 
1809 m to Vera d cf H Marsh C1} 
Edw Lton and Mapdaln Cclkge Orxtord 
Fotired 10S 1890 ‘Scttlhment Offhee 
Bareilly 1598 Rizistrar Co opcrative Soc rx 
ties 1907 Maete and Collr Allahabad 
1913 Commiussioncr Bar uly 1918 Gon 
trollkr of Passagis 1919 Commissioner 
Mecrut 1919 Member Board of Rc venue, 
UP 1920 Publecitions Rai Barely Settle 
ment Re port 1596 Bareilly Sctticme not Re port 
1902 Report on Supply ot Iabour to facto- 
ries 1905 A Poluxy ot Rural Lducation, 
1910 Address Luchnow U P 


FRENCH, Lewis, CIE ,C BE ,1919, Financial 
Secretary (1920), b 26 October 1873 , Educ 
Merchant Taylors Schoo! , 8t John’s College, 
Oxford Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, 
1897, Colonisation Officer, Chenab Colony, 
1904-06, Director, Land Ricords, 1906 
Director, Agriculture, 1907, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Shahpur, 1908, Chief Minster, 
Kapurthala State, 1910-15, Special Commis- 
sioner, Defence of Indla Act, 1915, Director, 
Land Records, 1915, Additional Secretary, 
Punjat Govt , 1916-18, Ch Secretarv, 1918-19, 
Addl Secretary, 1919, and Chief Secretary, 
1910-1020, Member, Punjab Legis. Counc! 
Address: Lahore. 

FROOM, Sir Arthur Henry, Kt or 10922, 
Member of the Council of State, India, since 
1991, « of Iate Henry Froom, 0. 15 


LYSON PHILIP }FULIEY MA 
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Jan 1873, mm 1st 1905, Kffie (d 1924) v @ 
of late Thomas Bryant, EH RCS, 2nd 1925s 
fsabel Patricia d@d of R Manners Downie, 
Aoutsford , Educ St PaulsSchool Enotered 
service of P & OS N Co, 1890, Superinten- 
dnt, P&OSN (o Bombay 191216, 
Partncr WackinnonMacken/ie & Co Bombay 
since 1916 , Trustce Port of Bombay 1912 24, 
(hairman Bombay Chamber of Commefce, 
1920, Member Imperial Legislative Council, 
19.1 Wember Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee India 1923 24, Member Reforms 
Lanauiry Commuittec India 1924, Membcr, 
Central Advisory Coun 31 Railwavs India, 
TP Bomba Addres, Mont Llanc, Dadysett 
Hill Bombay 


(Cantab) 
FITS <Ag Prmerpal Pros Coll Madras 
b 1877,m Piana Ruth Wilson 1914 Hdue 

Loretto School Sidneye Sussex College, 
Cambridge Professor of Botany Presidency 
College, Madras 19141921 Publicateons 

* Flora of the Nilgiri and Pulney Hull tops, ° 
Vol J] and II (191) Vol III 1920, ‘ Botany 


for India’ Editor Journal of Indian 
Botany Address Presidency College, 
Madras 


GAGL, ANDREW 1HOoMAS, CIE,MA, BS, 


MB FLS,1t Col IMS , Director, Bota- 
nical Survev of India, Supdt Royal Botanic 
Gardens Calcutta since 1906, 5b 1871, 
Edue Grammar School, Old Aberdeen, 
Univursity of Aberdeen Assistant to Profes- 
sor of Botany Univer ity of Aberdeen, 1894- 
96 cntured IMS, 1897, Curator ot Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898 
Address Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta 


GAJJAN SINGH Sarpark BAHADUR OBE, 


Member Legislative Assembly (1920) 6 
Tan 1864 Liuc Tudhiina and Lahore. 
Practised at the bar from 1884 to 1920, was 
leader of Judhiana District Bar Member, 
Senate of the Punjab University, Menher, 
Judhiana Municipal] Committee and District 
Board Jagir and landholder, an Hon 
Lxtr3 Asstt Commissioner, awarded Sword of 
Honour and seatin Durbar for war services, 
mentioned in despatches, Author of the 
Punjab Juvemle Smoking Bil!, which was 
passed Address Ludhiana 


GAME, AIR VICK MARSHAL PHILIP WooLcors, 


CB (1919), DS O (1915), BAF., Com- 
manding the Royal Air Force in India since 
Januar) 1923 6 80 March 1876, 8 of George 
Beale Game, Barn House, Broadway, Worce- 
stershire, m 1008 Gwendolen M a. 
of the late Francis Hughes-Gibb of ville, 
Manor House, Blandford, Dorset, two e.one 
d Hduc Charterhouse Entered R. A, 
1899, Captain, 1901 Adjutant, 1902-5 
Major, 1912 General Staff Officer 3rd and 
2nd Grade War Office 191014, Director of 
Trammg and Organisation, Air Ministry, 
1919 22 won Gold Medal, United service 
Inst., 1911 , served 8 Africa, 1901-2 (deapat- 
ches, Queen’s medal, 5 clasps), Euro 
War, 1914-18 (despatches 6 times), CB. 
DSO, Bt Lt-Col, and Col, Order Crown of 
Italy, Officer Legion of Honour. Addregs: 


' Headquarters B.A.F., Delhi and Simla, 
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GAMMON, Joa#N CHaRtySs, B. Sc. (Lond. 
Univ), ACCT, O.B.B (Mil), 1918, Civil 
Engineer, Managing Director of Messrs 
J. C. Gammon, Ltd. 6. 2nd June 188: 
m. Edith L Daniel (1922) Educ’ at Felsted 
School, Essex, and Central Technical Coil, 
S. Kensington and London University , also 
advanced Workshop Student, Woolwich 
Arsenal. Specialised in Reinforced Concrete 


Construction with Messrs Leslie & Co, 
Kensington sand as Asstt Engineer, 
PWD, Bombay, till 1914 


commissioned Sept 1914 and served with 
Royal Engineers in France from Feb. 1915 
till roy 1919 , promoted Major, awarded 
O.BE and two mentions in despatches, 
founded firm ot J.C Gammon, Ltd., m May 
1919. Publications. Reinforced Concrete 
Design Simplified (Crosby Lockwood) 
Address * Gammon Building, Messent Road, 
Bombay. 


GANDHI, MoHANDAS KARAMCHAND, Bar -at- 
law (Inner Temple). 5 2nd October 1869. 
Educ, at Rajkote, Bhavnagar, and London 

Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
ambulance corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal During the great, 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
(1918-19) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the lafat agitation (1919-21) Has cham- 
1oned the cause of Indians abroad, notabls 

hose in South and East Afiica Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March 
1922 , released keb 4 1924 Pre-ident of 
of the Indian National Congress, 1925 Publi- 
catvons “‘Indian Home TRule,’’ “ Universal 
Dawn,’ “‘YoungIndia” Address fSatya- 
grahashram, Sabarmati, B. B. & C, I 
Railway. 


GANGA RAM, Sm, K1.,(1922), CI.E., M V.O. 
Rai Bahadur, MIM.E., MLC. , 5 1851, 
Educ.: Thomson College. Entered P, W. D 
18738, Executive Engineer, 1883, Supdt., 
Coronation Durbar Works, Delhi, 1903, 
retired, 1903, Supdtg. Engineer, Patiala 
State, retired, 1911, Consulting Engineer, 
Delhi Durbar, 1911. Address. Lahore. 


GENNINGS, JOHN FREDERICK, Bar-at-Law 

(Middle “emple, 1911), Director of Infor- 
mation, Bombay, since December 1920, 0 
21 Sept,, 1885. m. Edith, d.of T. J. Wallis, 
aa Croydon, Surrey and Aldeburgh, 
utfe 


1900; European War, 1914-18 (despatches). 
abel C/o. Mesars, King, Cine & Co., 
mbDay. 


GEORGE, Epwarpd CLiaUDIvs Socorney, O.1.5.. 


Dy. Commissioncr, Ruby Mines, Burma. 
1865,  Edue.: Dulwich College. Asst, 
Commissioner, 1887-80; Officiating Dy. 
Commissioner, Bhamo, 1890-97; Sub-Com. 
missioner, Burmo-China Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1897-99. Addresa ; Ruby Mines, Burma. 


o 


(resigned), GHOSAL, Mrs (Srimatl SvaRna KUMARI 


DzEvI), d@ ot Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagorc , 0. 
1857, m late J. Ghosal, Zemindar Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
atter became editor of Bharti (first woman 
editor in India), a Bengal: magazine which 
she still conducts Address: Old Ballygunge 
Boad, Calcutta. 


GHOSE, Tue Hon Mg Justion CHaru CHUN- 


DER, Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 
July, 1919, b 4 February 1874 due. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta m Nirmal 
Nolhini, d of the late Protap Chunder Bose 
Vahil, Calcutta, 1898 Called to the Bar in 
England, 1907. Address: High Court, 
Calcutta. 


GHOSH, Bal BawHaDUR DFVLNDRA Natu, BA 


(Honours), Beereswar Mittcr Gold Medalligt 
of Calcutta Univ (1911), Deputy Director 
of Commercial Intelligence and Director 
of Statistics with Government of India, 
April 1921 6 December 18, 1868. m. 
Miss Sushila Kumari d of latte Mr G 
Ray, Dy Auditor General, Einance Dept 
Edve Hindu Scheol, General Assembly's 
Institution and Presadency College, Calcutta 
Joined Iinance Department, Government of 
India March 1891 Elected Icllow of the 
Royal Statutical Society, London, 1909, of the 
Royal Economic Society, London, 1911, and 
Member of the Board of Agriculture in India, 
1921 of the Indian Loonomic Association, 
1921, and of thc Bengal kvonomic Society, 
1925 Publications Various departmental 
publications relating to Sca-borne Inland 
and Land Frontier Trade, Agricultural, 
Kinancial, Judicial, Administrative, Indus- 
trial and Prices Statistics Address: 26, 
Nyan Chand Dutt Street, Calcutta. 


Q 


GIBBONS, THOMAS CLARKE PILuinG, K.C., 1918, 


Advocate-General, Bengal, since 1917. b. 1868. 
Admitted a Solicitor, 1891; called to Bar, 
Inner Tcmple, 1807. Address. High Court, 
Calcutta. 


. Edue: Aske’s Hatcham and Dulwich GIDHOUR, MAHARAJA BAHADUR CHANDRA 


Entered journalism in 1902 and served on 
the Hdjtorial staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, got) aree lg Daily Telegraph Army 
(2/5th Buffs. and R.G.A ), 1915 1919, War 

- MI. 7 b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917, Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


GQEOGHEGAN, Lz-Con. Francois Epwarp, 
OLS. ctor of Supplies, G. H. Q., India, 
& » 1869. Hduc.: St. Charles 
M. O, Sandhurst .m,. Miss 


and 3. | 
L, L, Munn ; 2nd Lt., Gionocstershire Regi. G 


MOULISHWAR PRASAD SINGH, MAHARAJA 
BAHADUR OF GIDHOUR, 6. 1880 m 1918. 
Has beena Member of District Board 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 

wers (to try cases singly). Member of 

gisJative Council, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1920 Ascended the Gadi on 21st Novem- 
ber 1923. Title of Maharaja Bahadur made 
hereditary in 1877. Address; Brivilas, 
Gidhour. 


IDNEY, Henny ALBERT 


JouK, L2-Co 
ment, 1889, Indian Army, 1891. Served 1.M.8. (retired); F.R.C.8.; ¥.8.8.; D0‘ 
in v W. Frontier Campaign, 1807; Obina, ; (Oxon); RRB A. (Landon) ; D,P.H. (Oantaby 
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J.P.,.M.L.A.Ophfhalmic Surgeon, 0.9 June 1873; 
Educ. : at Caleutta, Edinburgh B, College, 
University College Sospitxl, London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Entered I.M.8., 1898. 
Served in China Expedition, 1900-01, N. E 
Frontier, 1913, N. W. Froutier, 1914-15 
(wounded). Publications: numerous works 
on Ophthalmic Surgery. President-in-Chief, 

lo-Indian and Domiciled Euro Ase 
sociation, India; Member of Legislative As- 
sem: Address: 28, Theatre Road, Cal- 
outta. 


GILBERT- LODGE, Caprain EDWARD MoRTON, 
F.S.1., F.1.A., F.A.1L, J.P., 5. 23 Jan. 1881. 
m. Miss May Spencer, only d. of I. Spencer, 
as of Norwood, London, S.BE. Educ: at 
Sydney, N. S. Wales, Australia. Private 
practice, London, 1903-1914 ; Royal Engineers, 
April 1915—May1920, then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain; Asst. Land Acquisi- 
tion Officer, Bombay, May-Nov. 1920; 
Land Manager, Development Directorate, 
Nov. 1920 to Dec. 1925, Address : Connaught 
Mansions, Colaba, Bombay. 


G 


G 


GILES, Sr RoBERT SIDNEY, Kt. (1922), M.A. 


(Oxon), Bar-at-Law. President, Burma Legis- 
lative Council 1924. Hdue; Clifton Coll. 
and Magdalen Coll.. Oxford. Called to Bar 
by Middie Temple, 1890; practised in Rangoon 
1894-1924. Vice-Chancellor, Univ. of Rangoon 
(1921). Addrese: 5, Fraser Road, Rangoon. 


GILLESPIE, CoLonrL R. Sr. J., C.LE 
(1918); O.B.E. (1920); Chief Engineer, 
Military Lands Scheme, Bombay. 6. 28th 
Sept. 1872. m. Florence, d. of Capt. H.H. 
Grenfell], R. N. 1st Commission, Royal 


G 


Engineers, 12th Feb. 1892. Address; 19, | 


Queen’s Road, Bombay. 


GILLUM, Stpnzy Julius, J.P., Managing Di- 
rector, The Bombay Company, Ltd., o. 1 July 
1876 ; m. Dorothea, d. of C. 8. Smith, some 
time H. M. Consul-General at Barcelona. 
Edue.: Winchester and King’s Coll., Cambridge 
2nd Clauss Classical Tripos. Dy. Chrmn 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and additiona: 
member, Bombay Leg. Council, 1918-19; 
Presdt, Bank of Bombay, July-Decr. 1920; 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1921;Member, Leg.Council, 
Bombay, 1921-22. Address: C/o. The Bom. 
bay Company, Ltd., Bombay. 


GILMORE, THe REV, Davin CHANDLER, M.A.- 
D.D., K.I.H., Lecturerin English Literature, 
Judson College, Rangoon, b. 29 August 1866. 
Educ: Rochester University, U.S.A. m. 
Gertrude Price Clinton. Prof. in Judson 
College, 1890-96; Missionary at Tavoy and 
Henzada, 1897-1905 ; Prof. in Judson College, 
1008-22; Principal, Judson College, 1917-1920, 
Lecturer in English Literaturein Judson Col- 
lege, 1921-24. President of the American 
Association in Burma, 1923-24. Publications ; 
Elementary Grammar of Sgaw Karen; Har- 
mony of the Gospelin Sgaw Karen ; The End 
of the Law. Address : Rangoon. 


GLANCY, REeGinaLD Istpore Rosen, (5.1, 
(1921), (.1.E., Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India (1924). 0. 1874; m. Helen 


G 


G 
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Officer, Bannu, 1903, Political Agent, 1907 : 
First Asstt. Resident, Hyderabad, 1909’ 
Finance Member of Council, H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident in 
Baroda, 1922; President of the Cabinet, 
Jalpur, 1928, Address; Indore. 


LASCOTT, JOHN RICHARD DONOVAN, 
C.1.E. (1026), Agent, Burma Bawnye 
b. 10 June 1877. m. Verner O'Reilly 
Blackwood. Educ.: Bedford and Dublin 
Price Wills and Reeves, Railway and Port 
Contractors, 1898-1901; B. N. Rly., 1901- 
1903; Burma Railways, 1903 to date; 
prior to being Agent was Chief Engineer, 
1918 to March 1920. Address: 2 C, Fytche 
Road, Rangoon. 


OLDSMITH, Rev. MaLcoim GEORGE, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan; 6. 1849. Educ.: Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambndge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75 Principal, Harris School, Madras , 1888-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-99; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: Royapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 

ONDAL, His HiIGHNESS THAKORE SAHEB 
BHAGWAT SINHJEE OF, G.C.LE., K.C.1.E.; 0. 
1865; #8. of late Thakore Saheb Sagramji 
of Gondal; m. 1881, Nandkuverba, C. L., d. 
of H. H. Mahbarana of Dharampore. Zdue. ; 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot; Edin. Univ. Hon. 
LL. D. (Edin.) 1887; M. B. and C. M. (Edin. 
1892 ; M.B.C.P, (Edin.) 1892; D. C.L. (Oxon. 
1892; M. D. (Edin.) 1805; F.B.C.P. (Edin.) 
1895; F.C.P. and 8. B., 1913; Fellow of 
University of Bombay, 1885: F.B.S.E. 
1909; M.B.A.S., MBI. (Great Britain and 
Ireland). Publications: Journal of a 
Visit to England; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Address: Gondal, Kathia 
war. 


ODWIN, CHARLES ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
Major General, C.M.G., (1918); D.8,0O., 

; M. G, Cavalry, ree | Headquarters ; 
6. 1873. m. Catherine, d. of Colonel V. Mii- 
ward, M.P. for Worcester. Educ: at West- 
ward Ho and Sandhurst. Joined Suffolk 
Regt. on unattached list in 1895; 1st Madras 
Lancers, 1896; transferred 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, 1898; Waziristan Militia and Opera- 
tions in Waziristan, 1900; Staff College, 1908- 
09; Bde. Major, Meerut Cav Brigade ; 
8.8.0. 2 Mhow, 1914; Great War, France, 
1914-17; Palestine, 1917-19; War Office, 
1920; late A.D.C. to the King ; Order of the 
Nile (8rd Class) 1918; Order El Nahda (2nd 
Claes), 1918; French War Cross (1919); 
Commanded Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade 


1921-23, Address; Army Headquarters, 
Simla, 
QODIER, THE Most REV. ALBAN, B,C 


ARCHBISHOP OF BomBay since 1919, 6. at 
Preston, 14 April 1869. Educ. : Stenyhurst. 
Entered the Society of Jesus, 1887. Joined 
the staff of 8t. Xavier's College, Bombay, 
1914. Rector and Principa) of t College, 
1916-1919. Address: Bombay. 


Adelaide, d. of Edward Miles, Bowen House. GOSCHEN, His EXOELLENOY Vis0oUNT GEORGE 


Edue.: Clifton College; Church, 


JoacHI™ OF HawkEnurst, G.C.LE., (1084) 


Oxtord, Hntered 1.C.8., 1896; Settlement| ©.B.E (1918), V. D., Governor of Madras. 6, 
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1866, ¢ s of ist Viscount Goschen and TIaucy 
d of John Dalley , § father 1907 m. 1893 
aay Evelyn Gathorne-Hardy, 5th d of Ist 
Earl of Cranbrook, two d Educ Rugby, 
Baliiol Coll. Oxford Was Private Secretary 
to Governor of N S Wales, and (unpaid) 
to his father at Admuralty , Jomt Parlamen 
tary Secretary, Boar. of Agriculture 1915 

M P (C) E Grindstead, Sussex 1895 1906 
A D C to Lord Roberts, Commander in 
Chief, Hon Col and Lt Col 2 oth Bufis East 
Kent Regt A Knight ot Grace of the order of 
St John of Jerusalem Heir 6 Hon Sir W 

H Goschen K.L. E Addres Government 
House, Madras 


GOSWAMI, Kumar TuLSI CHANDRA MA 
(Oxon), Zemindar Member, islative 
Assembly, son ot Raja Kisorilal Goswami 
of Serampore, first member of Bengal Exe 
cutive Council 6 1898 Fdue Presidency 
College, Calcuttg, Oxford and Paris Address 
The j Baree, Serampore, Rainey Park 
peereunee Calcutta , Kamachha, Henares , 
rl 


GOUR Sm Harky Sinan, Er (1920) MA, D 
Litt, DCL LLUD, Member cf the Leuisl 
lative Assembly Barister at Jaw 6 26 Nov 
1872 Edue Govt High School, Saugor, 
Hislop Coll, Nagpur, Downing (oll, Cam 

bridge Presdt , Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918 22 First Vice Chancellor and Hon D 
Litt Delhi University reappcinted ist 
May 1924 Publications Law ot transfer in 
British India 3 vols (5th hdition, Penal 
Law of British India 2 vols (3rd Ldition) , 
Hindu Code, (2nd dition) Address 

Nagpur, C P 

GRACEY, HvucH Kirzwoop, CBE (1919) 
ICS, 5b 28 November 1868 Educ City 
of London School, St Katharine’s College, 
Cambridge m Mabel Alice, d of the late 
G F. Barrill Commissioner of Gorakhpur 
since 1916 Pubdliation Settlement Report 
of Cawnpore Address Gorakhpur, U P 


GRAHAM, ARCHIBALD KNIGHTLEY Director, 
Grahams lradim, Co Ltd 6 27 kcb 
1882, m Dorothy Shuttleworth duc 
Eton and Balliol College Oxford Address 
“Claremont, Malabar Hill Bombay 


GRAHAM, Rev Jown ANDERSON, M A (Edin ), 
DD (Edin), KIH Gold Medal, CIEL, 
Missionary of Charch of Scotland, at Kalim- 
, Bengal, since 1889, Founder and Hon 
Bupa of St Andrew’s Colonial Homes 0 
1861. Edue Cardrose Parish School, Glas- 
gow, High School, Edinburgh University m 
McOonachie (KIH gold medal) who 
died 1919. Wasin Home C8 in Edinburgh, 
1877-82, graduated, 1885 ordained, 1889 Pub- 
licationg ‘‘On the threshold of three 
closed lands ’ and ‘‘ The missionary expansion 
of the Reformed Churches ’’ Address , Kalim- 
pong, Bengal. 


GRAHAM, LancetoT, B A. (Oxon), Bar at- 
Taw, OLE (1924), I. C€ » Secretary, 
tive Dept ,Govt Of India (1924). 6 

18 Apri] 1880, m Olive Bertha Maurice, 
Educ: Bt. Panis School, London and Balliol 
. Oxford, Entered Indian Civil Servicel 
1904; Agstt. Collector, 1904, Assit, Judge, 


1908 , Asstt Legal Remeabrancer, Bambay, 
1911 Judicial Asstt , Kathiawar, 1018 , Joint 
Secretary, Legislati¢;: Department, Govern- 
meot of India, 1921 Address Qrindlay & 
Co , Bombay. 


GRAHAM, Ropert ArtauR, CSI (1921) 
Member of Council, Madras Zduc , 
Winchester and Brasenose College, Oxford, 
m daughter of Sir James Thomson, K C8 I 
Entered ICS, 1891, served in various 
executive, judicial and administrative capa- 
cities in the Madras Presidency and Chief 
secretary, Madras Government Address 
Secretariat, Madras 


GRAHAME, Wituam Firzwinsu, ICs, 
Superintendent and Vol Ofheer, 8 Shan 
States, since 1922, b 1871 Ladue at Charter 
house and Trinity Hall, Cambridge Addtess 
Faunggy!,8 Shan States 


GREAVCDS, Hon Sm Wriitiam Ewart, Kt 
(1924) , Judge of Calcutta High Court, since 
1914and Vice Chancellor, Caclutta University 
Since 1924 6 1869 Hdue Harrow Keble 
College, Oxford Asst Mastcr at Evelyns, nr 
Uxbridge, 1894 99, called to Bar, Lincoln s 
Inn, 1900 Address 2, Short Street, Cal- 
cutta , 33, Marlborough Place, N W 


GREGSON, Lizut-CoLONEL EDWARD GRIGON, 
CMG,1917, CIE, Supdt of Police, N -W 
F Prov, b 1877 Edue Portsmouth 
Grammar School, Asst Blockade Officer, 
Waziristan 1900, Poll Officer, Mohmand 
Border, 1908, Commdt, Border Military 
Police, Peshawar, 190207, Per Asst, to 
Inspr Gen of Pol,N W , 1907-9, on 
special duty Persian Gulf, 100912, Com- 
missioner of folice, Mesopotamia 


GRIFFITH, Franois Coaktes, CSI (1928) 
OBE (1919), MLC, Kings Police Medal 
(1916), Ins -Gen of Police, Bombay Presy , 
1921 b 9 November 1878, m Ivy Morna, 
daughter of George Jacob, ICS, Educ 
Blundel]’s School, Tiverton Joined Indian 
Police, 1888, Commr of Police, Bombay, 
1919 21 Address: Poona. 


GULAMJILANI,BIJLIKHAN, SARDAR NawaB of 
Wal, First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
‘Treaty Chief b 28 July 1888 m sister of H H 
‘he Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora Kawc 
Kajkumar College, Rajkot berved in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two vears, 1906-08 , 
was Additional Member, Bumbay Legis 
Council, and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-1923 was clected Vice President, Bombay 
Presidency Muslim J eague and is permanent 
President of Satara District Anjuman Islam. 
Address The Palace, Wai Dist. Satara. 


GUPTA, Sm Knisuna Govinna, K.CSL, 
CSI, Bar,at-Law, Middle Temple, 1875, 
late ICS, b 1851 Educ. Mymensing 
Govt School, Ooll , London Univer- 
sity Coll Joined ICS , 1878, paar through 
al) grades in ery, Be Secy , of Rev 

Clse, 


first Indian to hold that appointment, 
Member, Indian Exolse Committee, 1005; on 
special duty in connection with Fisheries of 

gal, 1906, deputed to Europe and 
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Americain 1907 tq carry on fishery investi- 
gation , nominated to India Council, 1907, 
being one of two In 8 who were for first 
time raised to that position, retired from 
cae Office on completion of term, March 


GWALIOR, H H MaAwnapajaH SOINDIA OF 
Or ‘* Madho Bilas,” Shivapuri, Gwa- 


HABIB-UI-LAM SAHIB BaHaDvR, THE HON. | 
KHAN BAHADAR SIR MUHAMMAD KT (1999), 
K.C.1E (1924), ( 1B (1920) Member of | 
the Viceroy’s Council (1924) 6 Sept 
22, 1869, m Sadathun Nisa Begum 
Educ Zilla High School, Saidapet Joined 
the Bar in 1888 , in 1807 was presented Certi- 
ficate of Honour on the occasion of Golden 
Jubilee of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victona; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self government and held the position 
of Chairman of Manic) Council, Pres, 
Taluk Board and Pres, Dist Board, Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 , Member, Legislative Council, 
190912, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919, was Com 
raissioner of Madras Corporation,1920 Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn , served as a coopted member on 
Reforms Committe:, Member, Royal Com 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923 March 1924 and Member of 
Council of the Governor of Madrag, 1920-24 

Address Delhi and Simla 


HADOW, SIRIREDERICK AUSTEN, Kt, 
(1926), CV 0. (1922), M Inst CL M Inet 
‘lrans, VD ,ADC, Member,Ry. Board 06 
5 Sep 1873 m Kate Jouisa Margary Fdue. 
Branksome House, Godalming, 1883-1887, 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892, R I. E College, 
Coopers Hill, 1892-95 Associate Coopers 
Hill, 1895 Appointed Asstt Lngineer, State 
Rlys 1895, employed as Asstt Engineer on 
constriction of new railwavs in Bengal, 1896- | 
1902 ; Asstt. Manager, E B Rly , 1902-1904, 
Asstt, Secretary, Railwav Board, 1900-1909 , 
tae and Enginecr-icChkf, B G IP 
RIY % 


athiawar, 1909-1911 , Deputy Agent, 

- Rly, Lahore, 1911-1916, Secretary, 

Railway Bord, 19161919, Agent, North- 

Western Railway, 1919 24 Address Morvyn, 
Simla, W 


HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, SYED, Member, 
Legis Assembly and Astt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. 6. 8 Dec 1879. 
Married. Zdue Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M40 Coll, Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistris Accountancy Institution, Bombay, 
Member, Gonda Dist Board for six years ; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years, Hon Magte., Balrampur, for 14 
years, Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 


Co-operative Bank, Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference, 
Trustee, Shia Coll, Lucknow, President 


and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School. 
Address * Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 


HAMMOND, EGBERT JAURIE LUCAS, 
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Andreina, d. of Count Hannibale Balzani, 
Italy. Lady of Grace of Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem; F.RG.8. Hduc - Merchant 
Taylor’s School; iad ih Christi College, 
Oxford (8rholar) lonisation Officer, 
Thelum Cans! Colony, 1902; Sec, Punjab 
Govt , 1907 ; Dy. Sec , Govt of Inds, 1908, 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911; Ch. 
Commr , Delhi, 1912-19, Chairman, Indian 
Soldiers’ Board, 1921; Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919 22 Home Mem- 
ber Government of India, 1922 24 Address 

Lahore and Simla. 


HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, MLA, Proprietor of 


the firm Koya] Pioneer Arms Co, Meerut. 
b 1880 During Great Balkan War (1916 12) 
was Treasurer, Meerut Diviiun Red Crescent 
Hund, during Great War (1918) worked as 
Hon Secretary, Meerut Cantonment War 
Loan Committee Member of many 
educations] institutions Elected in 1916 
to Meerut Municipal Bod@rd re elected in 
1919, elected in 1920 of  Iegislative 
Assembly, re elected in 19238 Appointed in 
1922 to bench of Hon Magistrates ; Elected 
in 1922, Hon Secretary to the Central Ha) 
Committee of India Publecations: “ Pro- 
hibition in Indja,” “ Ziaratul Haramain-is- 
Sbareefain”’, Address ‘‘ Pioneer House,’ 
Meerut Cantonment 


HAKSAR,LT-CoL Kamas Nanay, BA, CLE 


Mahsir Khas Bahadur, Pol. Meiaber, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1912; b 1878 Ldue Vactona 
College, Gwalior; Allahabad University , Hon. 
Prof of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902; 
Priv Sec to Maharaja Scindia m 1903-12 ; 
Under Sec , Pol Dept ,on dep 1905-7, Capt, 
4th Gwalior Imp Ser Inf, 1902, ut -Col, 
1910, Sen Member, Board of Revenue, 1910- 
13 Address Gwalior 


HALL, Mayor Rapa CLS Cake, CIEL, 1.4 ; 


Mily Accts Dept, Field Controller, Poona; 
b 1873 Joined army, 18941, Major, 1912; 


served Tirah, 1897-98, Curopean War, 1914-17, 


Address. Field Controller, Poona 


HAMILTON, C J, MA., FSS ; Indian Edu- 


cational Service, Prof of Economics, Patna 
College , Fellow vf Patna University. 6.1878, 
Educ: pnvate tutor; King’s College, 
London, Caius College, Cambridge, gradu- 
ated firs¢ class Moral Science Tripos, 1901; 
Member of Mosely Educational Commission 
to USA, 1903, Member of Inner Temple, 
1903, Dunkn Lecturer at Oxford University, 
1912; Minto Prof of Economics, Calcutta 
University, 1918-10 Publecahons: “* e 
Relation between England and Indis.” Aé- 
dress: Patna College, Patna. 


B.A. 
(Oxon ), Member, Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa 6 12 Jan 1873 m Lffie Townsend 
Warner Educ Newton Coll, Newton Abbot, 
S$ Devon, and Keble Coll, Oxford Entered 
ICS in 1898 Publications Indian Election 
Petitions, 2 Vols (Pioneer Press, Allahabad) , 
The Indian Candidate and Returning Officer 
(Oxford University Press) Address Secre- 
tarlat, Bihar and Orissa, Ran 


HAILEY, H. E Sin WLM MaLcoLy,K C51, 
CLE., ICS, Governor of the Punjab, 
May 1924; Knight of Grace of Order of 
St John of Jerysalom, 6. 1872; m, 1896, | 


HAR BILAS SARDA, Ral Sans, FRSL., 
MPAS FES, Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly 6 3 Junc 1867 Educ, Ajmer Government 
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College and Agra College Was a teacher 
in Government College, was transferred to 
Judicial Department in 1892, ap guardian 
to H.H. the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 ; 
veverted to British service in Aymer Merwara 
jn 1902 ; was Subordinate Judge, First Class 
at Ajmer til] 1919 and was Sub-Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court. Beawar, till 
1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer. 
1921-23, officiated as Add) Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec 1923. Was elected 
a member of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Brita n and Ireland, Royal Statistical Society 
of London, Statistical Association of Boston, 
USA, Royal Society of Literaturo and 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britam and Ireland, 
is Secretary of Paropkarim Sabha of India 
Publications Hindu Superionty, Ajmer 

Historical and Descriptive, Maharana Sanga 
Maharana Kumbha, Maharaja Hammur 


of Ranthambhor Prithviray Vijaya 
Address Har Niwas, Civil Lines, Ajmer, 
Ra} putana 


HARCHANDRAI VISHINDAS, BA,LLB, 
CIE. (1918); Mem, Legislative Assembly, 
Pleader, Zamindar and Landlord 0 Apr. 
1862. Educ. , Elphinstone College, Bombay 

Elected Member, Karachi Municipality,1888 

1899 , Legal Adviser, Karachi Municipality, 
1899-1910 ; Again Elected Mem, Karachi 
Municipality, 191021; Pres, Karachi Muni- 
cipality, 1911-1921, Elected Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1910-1920, Chairman, Reception 
Committce, Indian National Congress, 1913, 
Pre., First Sind Prov Confce held at Sukkur 
1908; Pres., Special Conference, Hyderabad 


on Reforms. Address : Lakhmidas neve 


chi. 


HARI KISHAN KAUL, Ral BaHaDUR PAN- 
Dil, MA, CSI., CIE, Commissioner, 
Rawal Pinai Division, 1924 6b 1869 »¢ ot 
Haja Pandit Suraj] Kaul CIE, Edve Govt 
Coll., Lahore, Asstt. Commsr, 1890, 
Jun Secy. to Financial Commsr, 1893-97, 
Settlement Office, Muzaffargarh, 1898 1903, 
Mainwall 19938, Dv Commsr 1906, 
Dy. Commer and Supdt COcnsus Operations 
Panjab, 1910-12; Dy Commsr Montgomery 
1913; on special duty to report on Criminal 
Inbes Dec 1913-April 1914, Deputy Com- 
moissioner for Criminal Tribes, 1917-19, Dy 
Commissioner, Jhelum, 1919; Commission r 
Rewal Pind: Diviion 1919.20. Comnis- 
sioner, Jullundcr Division Novr 1920 to 
Novr.1928 Appointed to Roval Commis. 
f10n on Services, 19238, member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925. Addergs. 14, Ab- 
bott Road, Lahore 


HARI SINGH, RAO BauwapurR THAKUR, OF 

SavTasak, O.B.E, C.J.E, (1923); Military 

Member of the Bikaner State Council. Educ 

rtd College. Address. Sattasar House, 
er 


HARKISHEN LAI, (Lata) b 16 April1866, 
£due: Govt. Coll, Lahore and Trinity Coll, 
Cambridge Bar-st-Law Retired from the 
Bar 1890, since then devoted to Industrial and 

organisation and activity 1 riai- 
dent, Reception Committee of the Co 8, 
1910; President, Industrial Conference held at 
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Legislative Council; Fellow, Punjab Unie 
Verity; tried under jal Law re 

of 1919 and sentenced to transportation 
for life, released Christmas 1919 , appointed 
Minister, 1920 Address Lahore 


' HABNAM SINGH,THE Hon. Raja 8m, K.C.1.E5 


— 


1012; gave evidence before the 


Ind fon, Member, 


Punjab | 


HARTLEY, LEwis WYNNE, 


b. 15 Nov. 1851; y s« of latc H. H. Raja 
Hejgan Sir Raja Randher Singh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, GCS8.I. m 1875, Rani Lady 
Harnam Singh, 6 s 1 d. uc . Kapur- 
thala Managed Kapurthala Estates in Oudh 
for over 18 years. Served as member of 
Hemp Drugs Commission in 1898-94; and is 
Hon. Life Secy. to B I. Association of Taluk- 
dars of Oudh and Fellow of Punjab University, 
was member of Imp Leg Council and after- 
wards of pune Leg Council 1900-2 , Member 
of the Council! of State since 1920. Member 
of the Centra] Committee of the Lady Dufferin 
Fund. Created Raja 1907 Decorated for 
Generali PublicService, Baja hereditary (1922). 
raed Simla or Lucknow or Jullundur 
ty 


HARRIS, Dovatas Gorpox, Dip Ing (Zurich), 


CIL,MIE (Ind), Consulting Lngineer to 
Government oi India (1925) & 19 Oct. 1883 

m Alice,d of Spencer Ackroyd of Bradford, 
Yorks Edue Rugbv School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switverland. Asst. and 
Executive kngineer, P W.D 1907-14, Under- 
Secretary to Government, U P, P.W.D 1915, 
Under Secretary to Government of India, 
PW D 1916, Secretary to P W.D Reorgea- 
nisation Committee, 1917, Under Secretary 
to Government ot India, P W.D. 1918, Asstt 

Inspector-General] ot Irrigation in Indir, 1920, 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922, Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, P. W. D., 1922; Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of 
Industries and Labour, Public Works Branch 

Pubivwations irrigation in India (Ox- 
ford University Press ) Address > Holmeroft, 


Simla. 

C.LE. (1918), 
Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay Fresi- 
dency. 6b. 1867; m. to Annie, d. of William 
Rowlands, Rofft, Bangor, Wales. Educated 
at private school, Address: Bombay Club, 
Bombay. 


HARTNOLL, 81g HENRY SULrIvAN, Kt.; Chief 


Judge, Court of Lower Burma, since 1906; 
Barrister, 1898 HEduc.: Exeter Grammar 
School); nity aca i Oxford. Entered 
ICS, 1881, served in Burma as Aasatt. 
Commissioncr; Dy. Commissioner, 1890; 
Commussioner, 1902. Address: Chief Court, 
Rangoon, 


HATWA, MAHARAJA BAHADUR GURU MAHA- 


DEV ASRAM PRASAD Sahl OF; b 19 July 1898 ; 
S Oct. 1896 to the Gad: after death of father 

Sir Kishen Pratap Sabi, 
K.CLE, of Hatwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. Q., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 


HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, BA, LLB, M.BKE. 


1019), ML A., Vakil, Lahore High Court 

Oct 1888 Educ : at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910; 
started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year; élected 
Jy. Vice-Presidont 1911 which office he held 
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till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- | 


President. Is fi@t non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922 Address. President, 
Municips) Council, Ludhiana. 


HEADLAM, Capt. Epwakp James, © 8.7 
(1924),C.M G. (1919), D.8.0 (1016), F.R G.S , 
Director, R. Indian Marine, 6 1 May 
1878; m. Nancy Benyon, widow of Stanley 
Hobeon, Nigeria, Educ.: Durham School, 
H.M.8. Conway. Sub.-Lieut R.IM. 1804, 
Asstt, Marine a enepere Officer, Indian Ex- 
onary Kkorce, N. China, 1900-01, B. 
umane Soc.’s medal. Hon, Member, Ameri 
can Miy. Order of Dragon, China Medal. 
Served gun-ruoning operations, Persian Gulf 
(medal with clasp); served European war 
(Despatches four times). Senior Marme 
Transport Officer, Indian Lxpeditionary 
force, East Afnca, 1914.16, Divisional Naval 
Transport Officer, East Africa 1916-17. Princ- 
pal, Nava) Transport Officer. South and Last 
African Force, 1914-15, Star, British and allied 
medals, Naval Transport Officer, East African 
Expeditionary Force, 1914-17; Principal, 
Naval Transport Officer, South and East 
Africa, (1917-19) Publwateon. History of 
Service under the Govt. in = India 
Address . Adrairal’s House, Bombay. 


HENDERSON, Roserr HFER107, U.I.E , Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam; Charr- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc, Cachar and Sylhet 
Represented tea-plantmg community on 
Imp. Leg. Counoil, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Benga' and Assam, 
President, Manipur &tate Durbar, 1917-19 
Address ; Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


HENRY, Wiliam DANIEL CIE, Manager 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd, Simla, and 

Colonel Commanding Simla Rifles, IDF, 

V.D.; ADC; 1855. Educ Dr J. Yeats’ 

Sia Peckham, Address: Kelvin Grove, 
mila, 


HEPPER, Sm (Harry ALBERT) LAWLEss, Kt 
(1918), Knight of Grace, Order of St John 
of Jerusalem in England. Durector, Bombay 
Govt. Development Dept , and Metober of 
the Bombay Ixgislative Council, Bombay 
Port Trust and the Bombay City Improve: 
ment Trust 6 30 January 1870 m. Kath. 
leen Florence Keelan Educ MJRossall and 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Commissioned in Royal 
Engineers, 1890 Joined N W. Railway, 
1804, served with Chitral Relief Expedition, 
1895 ; Deputy Agent, C I P Railway, 1906 
Retd. from sie 1912, Agent, G I P 
Ry , 1911-1920; President, Indian Railway 
Conference Association, 1916-17; Controller 
of Munitions, Bombay, May 1917 to Augug 
1918. Addrese ; Pedder Road, Bombay, 


HIDAYATALLAH, THE HON. KHAN BAHADUR 
Bik SHAIKH GHULAM HUSSAIN, Kt. (1926) 
Minister, Govt. of Bombay; 0. ; 
Edue.: Shikarpur High School, D. J. Sind 
Coll. and Govt. Law School, Bombay; Plea- 
der; Member and elected Vice-Presdt 
Hyderabad Municipality ; Preadt., District 


HIGNELL, Stpngy Eoszer, C.8.I. 


HOOTON, 
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Local Board, Hyderabad, and Member, Bom- 
bay Leg. Council, for past 8 years. Address : 
The Secretariat, Bombay. 


HIDE, Prroy, MA(Oxon), C I E (1026) 


Principal, Daly College, Indore, Contral 
India b. 1874. m Ethel Annis Todd Educ, 
Dulwich College and Balliol eT Oxford. 
Address Daily College, Indore, C. 


(1922), 
CIE. Educ. Malvern, Exeter College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.8., 1896, Magte. and Collr., 
1912. Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India, 
Home Deptt, 1915-19, Officiated as Home 
Secretary on four occasions during that 
period, Private Secretary to H.8. the Viceroy, 
1920 Addrese - Delhi or Simla. 


HINDIEY, Sm CLEMENT, DM, Kt. (1925); 


MA,M Inst CE,M Inst. T., M.I.E. (1nd.) 
Voluntecr Officers Decoration; Chief Com- 
Missioncr of Railways, India 6. 19 Dec 
1874 m Annie, d of thedate H Rart, Esq 
Educ Dulwich College and Trimty College, 
Cambridge Engineer, East Indian Railway, 
1897-1918, Deputy Agent, E I Rly., 1918, 
Agent, E I BR , 1920-21 , Chairman, Calcutta 
Port Commussioners, 1921-22; Chief Com- 
missioner ot Railways, India, 1922. Address. 
Holcombe, Simla. 


HOLME, HENRY Epwarp, MLA, District 


and Sessions Judge, Cawnpore 6 7 March 
1870 m Miss N Cowie Educ‘ Clifton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Magnis- 
trate, Under-Secretary to Government, Magte. 
and Collector and Distnct Judge. Address : 
Cawnpore 


HOOPER, REv. Wit1amM, D.D.; Missionary, 


C.M.S., Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892, 
b. 1837, Educ.: Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford, Hebrew Exhibition, 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; 1st clasain Lit Hum.; 
B.A ,1859;MA, 1861; DD. 1887. Went to 
India, C M 8., 1861, Canon of Lucknow, 1906- 
1919; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand 
1889-90 Publications —The Hind 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in Enghsh, Hindi and Urdu, 
Address , Mussoorie, India. 


MAJOR-GENERAL ALFRED, O.1.E 
(1923), KHP. (1924), IMS, Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Bombay. dD. 
1870 m Agnes Dora, d of F H Warden, May 
16,1925. Adue Manchester Grammar Schoo! 
and the Owen’s College, Manchester Tirah 
and Mohmand Dxpeditions 1894-8, Bushire 
Torce, 1918 19. Address 5, Queens Gardens, 
Poona 


HORSKINS, Juxivs, Lt. Commissioner, Salva- 


tion Army Territoria! Commander for Boin- 
bay Presidency. Has served as an_ officer 
for 43 years and seen Service in England, 
§. Africa, Australia and the British West 
Indies. Address . Morland Road, Byculla, 
Bombsy. 


HOTSON, JoHN ExRngst Borrery, M.A. 


(OXON ), CSI. (1926), OBE (1918), VD. 
(1923), Member of Council, Bombay (Jan. 
1926). 6 17 March 1877. m to Mildred 
Alice, @ of late A B. Steward, IC 8 Educ. 
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Edinburgh Academy and Magdalen Coll 

Oxford Indian Civil Service, Bombay, from 
1900, War service in Baluchistan and Persia, 
1915 1920 Rank of Litut-Colonel Chier 
Secretary to Government ot Bombay, Pol- 
tical Department Publicatiors Lditor of 
the Philatulic Journal of India trom 1923 
Address 5 Rocky Hill, Walabar Hill, Bom- 
bay, or © o Grindlay & Co, Itd, P O 
Box 93, Bombay 


HOWARD, ALprnt, C.ILE., M.A., A.B.C5, 
F.L.S. , Director of the Institute ot Plant 
Industry, Indore, and Agricultural Adviser to 
Sates in Centra) India 6.1873 Edu- Royal 
College of Science, London, St. Johns 
College, Cambridge. First Class Hons, Nat 
Science Tripos, 1898, BA., 1899, MA 

1902, Mycologist and Agricultural Lecturer 
Impl. Dept. of Agriculture for West Indies, 
1899-1902 , Botaniet to South-Hastern Ag- 
ricultural College, Wye, 1903-1905, Imperial 
Economic Botanist to the Government of 
India, 1905 1924 Puthcations Crop Produ: 

tion en Inava and Numerous paperson bota 
mical and agricultural subjects, Address 

Indore, Central India, 


HOWELLS, GrorGE, B.A (Lond.), MLA 
(Camb.) , B. Litt. (Oxon), B D (St. Andrews) 
Ph.D. ( Tubingen ) Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, since 1906. 6. May 1871, 
Educ. . aer Grammar School, Regent’s 
Park and University Colleges, London, 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge: Univ. of Tu- 
Appointed by Baptist Missionary 
Soaety for Educational work in India, 1890 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 189o- 
1904 , originated movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore Colle 8 Lecturer, 1909 


ge Angu 
published under the title’ The Soul of India ,” | 


and Fellow of University of Calcutta, since 
1918 Address Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal 


HUDSON, Sm Lesiie SFweLL, Kt Partner | 


Mackinnon Mackcnzie and Co, Bombay 6 2» 
Nov 1872 Educ Chrits Hospital Jomed P 
&€&O 8 N Co London 1889 and came 
to ther Bombay office 1894, subsequently 
stationedat Japan, China and Australia return 
mg to Bombay 1915 Joimed Messrs Mackin- 
non Mackenzie & Co Oct 1916 Deputy 
Charman, Bombay Chambir of Commerce, 
1928 24, Chairman 1924 25, Member, Bom 
bay Legislative Council 192425. Address 

Mont Blanc, Dadysett Hill, Bombay 


HUGHES, MaJoR JOHN EDWARD, Secretary, 
Western India Turf Club Ltd, b 22nd Nov 
1871 m Evelyn Daisy Brodrick (July 1904) 
Educ United Service College Westward Ho ! 
Served 8rd Battn Royal Welsh Fusiliers 1890 
entered Sandhurst 1891, commissioned 3rd 
Septr 1892 served with Northamptonshire 
Regiment, 1802 , joined 2nd Madras Lancers, 
1893 , retired from 2nd Madras Lancers 1911, 
apptd Secretary, W I Turf Club, 1911, 
dives achang whey ae to pe ac tre Remount 
€ n ia an esopotamia , 
mentioned hee ae Address Western 
India Turf Club, Lid , Poona and Bombay. 


HULL, Rev Ennesr x, BJ, 
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Editor of 
The Examiner, from 1992 to 192% 6. 9th 
September 1868 Educ Society of Jesus, 
English Province , Came to India, 190 
and since then engaged im literary work in 
Bombay, Publications’ The Examiner 
and a series of Examiner Repmntes 
on theological, historical and controversial 
subjects Address: The Examiner Press, 
Medows Street, Bombay. 


HUMPHRYS LieEvt,- COIONEL SIR FRANCIS 


Henry, K BE (1924) CIE (1920), Sardar- 
ieAll of Afghanistan, 1924 HB MS knvoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Court otf H M The Amir of Afghanis- 
tin Jan 1922 b April 24, 1879, 6,8 of late 
Riv Walter Humphrys,M A of Elmeleigh, 
Lywardreath, Cornwall, m Gertrude Mary 
Deane d ot Sir Harold Deane KCSI, 
Edue Shrewsbury and (hrist Church Oxford, 
Joined 2nd Worcesters 1900, South African 
War Joined 25th Punjabis 1902 Fntered 
Political Dept , Government of India, 1903, 
Dy Commr Bannuand Kohat Pol Agent, 
Tochi Malakand Khyber Joined Royal 
Flying Corps in Europe March 1918, Dy. 
Forenm ee Govt of India 1921 

Address British Legation, Kabul, va Pesha- 

war 


HUSSAIN, Si AnMED K CTI 7 (19922, 


C.3.1, (1911) NawaB AMIN JUNG BAHADD), 
Assistant Minister to H. H. Nizam, since 
1914, and Oh, Sec. to Nizam’s Govt. 
since 1806. Edue Christian College, Presl- 
dency College, Madras Univ , B. L 1889, 
MA, 1890 Dy. Coll and M, Madras Presi- 
dency, 1890 92, Asst Priv. Sea to H. H, 
Nizam, 1893, T.8,4., 1912 , F.B.4.8, 1914, 


HYDARI, A, BA, NAWAB HypAR NAWAL 


JUNG BAHADUR, Finance Minister, Hydera 
bad 6 8 Nov 1860 m Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabji (Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Meda!) Edue.: 
St Xavier’s College, Bombay. Joined In- 
dian Finance Dept , 1888, Asstt Acct Gene- 
ral, UP, 1890, Dy. Acctt General, Bombay, 
1897, Dy. Acctt General, Madras, 1900, 
Bxamincr Govt Pross Accounts, 1901, Comp- 
trollkr india Irecasurics, 1903 C P, 1904, 
Icnt as Acctt Gcneral, Hydcrabad State, 
1905 KEimancial Secretary 1907, Secretary 
toGovernm nt Home Dept (Judicial, Police, 
Education, «te }) 1911, Ag Director General of 
(ominerce and Industries 1919, Accountant 
General, Bombay 1920, hinance and Railway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921, 
Official Dire ctor Shahabad (cement Co ,Itd, 
1922 Official Dircector, Singaren: Colllerics 
(o Ltd 1922, Official Director NGS 
Railway (o , I td, and Mining Boards, 1925 

Chairman, Inter Univ Tsity Board, 1925 

Tirst President Hyderabad Lducational Con- 
ference in 1915 Presidint All India Maho 
Icdan kKducational Conference Calcutta 
(1917), Fellow ot the Bombay, Dacca, 
Alivarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usmania 
Universitics Conccived and organised 
Osmania University, Hyderabad , organised 
State Archwologial Department, Address 

Hyderabad, Deccan 


HYDERABAD, His ExaLrup Hieunees AsaP 


JAH MUZAFFAR UL MULK-WsalL MAMALIE 
NizaM UL MULK NYZAM-UD-DapLa Nawab 
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MIR SIR OSMAN ALI KHAN BAHADUR FATEH 
JANG OF,G © 8 I, (1911) GBE (1916) 
son of the late Lief Gen] Min Sir Mahboob 
Ali hhan Bahadur, GC B GCSJ Nizam 
of Hyderabad , b 1886@ ed privately Acc 
1911 Lieut General inthe Army Hon (ol 
of 20th Decan Horse 

Address Hyderabad, Deccan 


IDAR, MawaRasa OF, since July 1911, MAHARA 

gs DumBay ManaRasa, SIR SHRI DOLAT 
SINGHII, KCSI  m Maharani Shri 
Poongalianiyi Hew 5s Maharala Kumar 
Himmatsinghhi Address Himmatnagar 
(Mahikantha Agency) 


IMAM, Syzp Hasan, Barnster 5 31 August 
1871. Educ Patnaandin England Called 
to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1892 Practised 
at Patna and Calcutta until 1911 Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 191216 Resumed 

oe at Patna , President, special Session, 
ndian National Congress, September, 1918, 
President, All-India Home Rule League, 
Delegate to London Confercnce on Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1921 India’s representative to 
the League of Nations, 1923 <dAdévess 
Hasan Munzil, Patna 


INDORE, MAHARAJA OF H, H MABARAJAH 
DumaAJA RAJ RAJESHWAR SAwal SHRI 
TUKON] Rao HOLKAR BawanpurR GCIE 
b 26th November 1890 Edue Miy0 
Chiefs College Ajymere Impenral falet 
Corps Vasitecd Lurope 1910  attcnded 
Coronation 1911 again visited Furopx 191 
and 1921 abdicated 27th lebruary 1926 
Heir Prince \eshwantrio Holkar 32 1908 
Address Jndow (etntral India 


INDOR] H H Manarata LPsHwant Rao 
alias } ALA SAH} BOT b 1908) mw a dauchta 
of the junior (hif of Kagal (1024) 
Idi spent two yeatsin Fnzland and 3s 
at present under the gtardianship of 
Dr M I Hardy wsisted Ly a staff of teachers 
leaded by Mr RA Armstiong MA = tddie 
ludore, ( entral India 


INNES, THE Hon SIR CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
Ba (Oxon), KCSI (1924) CIE (1919), 
Member (Commerce and Railwavs) of Gover 
nor Generals Council! b 27 Oct 1874 m 
Agatha Roslied of late Col K F Stevenson 
4s ld kKdue Merchant Jaylors School 
Tondon and St Johns Coll Oxford Joincd 
TC 8 ,1808 Avstt Settlement Ofhccr Malabar 
1901 to 1905 Under Secry to Govt of 
India, 1907-1910, Collector of Malahar, 1911 

1915, Director of Industries and Controiler 
of Munitions, Madras, 1016-19 Foodstuffs 
Commissioner, Govt of India, 1919 Sceretary, 
Commerce Dept, 192021  Pubhcatons 

Malabar District Gazetteer Address Com- 
rik Department, Government of India, 

Be 


IRWIN, 1st Baron of Kirby Underdale in the 
County of Lork (created 192) The Bight 
Hon LDWARD 11RFDPFRICKh LINDIFS Woop 
P C (1922) Vicerov Designate 5 16 April 1881, 
o sure gon and helr of 2nd Viscount Halifax , 
mm 1009, Lady Dorothy kvelyn Augusta Ons 
low y d of 4th karl of Onslow , three s one d 
Educ Eton, Christ Church and All Souls, 
Oxford (M A, Fellow) Parliamentary Un 
der-Secretary for the Colonies, 1921 23, Pre- 


sident of Board of Education, Oct 1922° 
Jan 1924, Minister of Agriculture, Oct 
1924 25, M P (UV), acy Division, West 
Riding ‘orks, since Jan 10910, Colonel, 
\orkshire Dragoons Publicatwns John 
Keble, m Leaders of the Church series , The 
Great Opportunity (with Sir George Lloyd) 
Address Simla or Delhi 


IRWIN, Henry, CLE, M.LCE, 6. 1841, 
jomed P.W, Dept , 1868, Consulting Architect 
to Govt, 1889, retired, 896, Addrese. 
Adyar House, Adyar, 


ISHWARDAS LUKHMIDAS, JP, Yarn 
Merchant 6 1872 Educ St Xaviers 
School kor many years connected with 
Messrs David Sassoon & Co , was elected to 
Municipal Corporation by the Justices and 
later by Indian Chamber of Commerce which 
he represents on the Port Trust, Member, 
Managing Committee of the Society of the 
Hon Presidency Magistrates of Bombay and 
I» On the directorate of several well known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Wcaving Company, Itd , the 
Saysoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co Itd and 
th Union Valls trustee of Sir Hurkinsondas 
Narottam General Hospital and Treasurer 
for kcchey Phipson Sanitorium for Women 
and Childicn President of the Managing 
Council ‘Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene 
ral Hospital Member of the Managing Com 
mittce of the Tady Northcote Hindu Orpha 
ni.c and Mcmber of the Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Retormatory Insti 
tute Sherff of Bombay 1924 Address 
Gaiden Vicw Hu.hcs Road Bombay 


ISRAR Hasan KHAN, KB4N Banavur, SIR, 
Home Member and President, Judicial Coun 
cil, Bhopal b Shahjahanpur Educ Shah- 
Jahanpur, Bareilly Address Bhopal 


IYENGAR, § Srinivasa 6 11 September 
1874 Educ Madura and Presidency College, 
Madras Vakil (1890) Member of Madras 
Senate, 1912 16 President, Vakils’ Association 
Of Madras, President, Madras Socia! Reform 
Association Member of All-India Congress 
Com Advocate-General, Madras Pubiveation . 
a book on Jaw reform (1009) Address. 
Mylapore, Madras 


JZZAT NISHAN, KuUpA BAKWASH KAR 
TrwaNa. Nawab, Malik, Dist Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan 6 1866. Educ. Government 
High School, Shahpore private trainng 
through Col Corbyn Deputy-Commissioner 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881, Extra 
Asst. Commer, 1894 British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06 Address Khwajabad, district 
Shahpore, Punjab. 


JACKSON, SIR JoHN LRNEST, KT (1924) CIE 
ACA JP, Agcat B B & CTI Railway 
Bombay 6 26 November 1876 Fadue 
Marlborough College Address Byculla Club, 
Bombav 

JADHAV, THE HON MR BHASKARRAO VITHOJI 
RAO, MA. LLB, Minster of Education 
Bombay 5b May 1867 m to alady from the 
Vichare family of Ratnagir: District Educ 
Wilson College, Elphinstone College, and 
Government Law School. served in Kolhapur 
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State and retired as Revenue Member of the 
State Council. Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference in 1900 and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movement in 1911, and has boen 
in the Non-Brahmin movement in the 
Presidency from its inception, Address - 
Narayan Dabholkar Road, Bombay. 


JAFFER, Hon. Kyan Bahapur Exspraqi 
Haroon, Member of the Council of State ; 6: 
Dec. 27, 1881. Educ.: Deccan College. 
Poona ; Landlord and Proprietor of Messrs. 
Jaffer Jussuff & Co., President, Anjuman-i- 
Islam, Poona ; Hon. Secy., Islamia School; 
Managing Trustee of Jame-Musjid and 
trustee and member of other institutions and 
funds. Organised Bombay Presidency 
Muslim League, 1908; revived Bombay 
Presidency Mahomedan Educational Con- 
ference; President, All-India Muslim Conifce.., 
Lucknow, 1919, at which All-India Central. 
Khilafat Committee established; Member, | 
Cantonment Reforms Committee; Member, ! 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1916-19; | 
represented Bombay Presidency Mahomedans | 
on the Imperial Legislative Council, 1919-20, ' 
President, 84th Session, All-India Mahomedan 
Educational Conference, 1920; President, 
Third Sessions, All-India Cantonment Confe- 
rence, 1922; Member of the Court, Muslim 
oo Aligarh. Address; East Street, 
oona. 


JAGATNARAYAN, Panpit, Minister, U. P- 
Govt. for Local Self. Govt, and Public Health 
b. Dec. 1864. m. Srimati Kamalapati, d. of 
P. Sham Narayan Saheb Raina, Edue.: 
Canning Coll., Lucknow ; Leader, Criminal 
Bar, first non-official (hairman, Lucknow 
Municipality; Uhairmar Kec ption Com- 
mittce, 3ist Indian National Congress; 
Member, Hunter Committee. dddress. Gola- 
ganj, Lucknow. 


JAMES, Mayor-GENERAL Sir WILLA¥ 
BEENARD, Kt.1025, C.B., (1918);C.L.E., (1912); 
M.°V.0O. (1911); Director of Remounts; 0d. 
8 Feb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto, ¢e.d. of late 
William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam. two «, 
Educ. ; U.S. College and Sandhurst. Ist Com- 
Inission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment 1888, 
2nd Lancers Intelligence Branch War Office 
1900-01; South African War 1902; various 
staff appointments in India; A.Q.M.G. 
Coronation Durbar 1911; Commandant 21st 
Cavalry 1913-14; D. A. & Q. M. G. and 
Brigadier General, Gen. Staff, Indian Cavalry 
ext France 1914-16 (Despatches). Temp, 
Q.MLG. India, 1916-17; Major Geners). 
Administration Southern Command, 1917-19; 
Commanding Bombay District, 1919-22; 
Founder and President of the National Horse 
Breeding and Show Society of India, 1923. 
Address: Simla, 


JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Ral BAwADTR. 
C.1E., Diwas Buyapur, 0b. 1861 m. 
1891, #duc, Bhown, Kohat, and Gujrat, 
Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, served in 1880, 
Politica] Office with Kurum F. F., 1880; acccm 
panied Afghan Boundary Commission, 1885- 
1880; speciai duty, bo settlement of 
Lagivari khan, 1697; Asst. tothe Supdt. 
of Gazetteers of Balochistan, 1902-07 ; services 
acknowledged by Govt. of India; on 
apecial duty in connection with revision of 


JAYANTI Rawayys PanNrvly, 
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Establishments, 1910; <Aast. to Supdt. of 
Census a sake Juchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Commer., 190% : Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912; Provincia! BSuperiv- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan 1920-22, 
President, Hindu Panchayat and Sandeman 
Library ; Member, Dufferin Fund Committee; 
Member, Prov. Council Boy Scouts Mem- 
ber, Provincial Ex. Committee, Red Cross 
Society Publication: Quetta § Municial 
Manual; History of Freemasonry in 
Quctta, Reports on the settlement of 
Duki and Barhan; Notes on (1) Domi- 
ciled Hindus, (2) Hindus of Kandahar 
and Uhazni, (3) Purabi menial castes 
and sweepers, (4) Afghan Pawindhas, (5 
Achakzai Pathans, (6) Shinwar, (7) Shoraru 
Valley and (8) Revenue rates and economic 
conditions, Address: Quetta, 


JAORA STATE, Mason H. H. FAKHAR-UD- 
DAULA NAWAB SIR MUHAMMED [PTIKHAR AL- 


KHAN BAHADUR SAULAT Jana, K.C.1.E. 0. 
1888. H. H. served in European War, 
Adaress: Jaora State, Central India. 


JARDINE, Wru14M Etim, C,.1E., F.B.G.8., 


M.R.A.S. 0. 1867, Aduc.: Fettes College, 
Edinburgh; Wren’s; Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Ent. 1.C.8,, 1886; joined Pol. Dept. 
of Govt. of India, 1893; became 2nd Asst. 
Resident, Hyderabad Isat Asst.; Ag. to Govr.- 
Gen. In Gent. Ind. and Ist Asst. Realdent, 
Hyderabad; Pol. Ag., Bundelkhand, 1904-09 ; 
Malwa, 1910-11 ; Resident, Gwalior, 1912-13 ; 
Baroda, 1914; Gwalior, -ince 1914; Knight 
of Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Address; Gwalior. 


JATKAR, Batmesao HANMANTRAO, B.A., LL.B. 


Pleader and Member, Legislative Assembly 
b. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapurnabal Jatkar 
Edus.: at Basim A. ¥. School, Amraoti High 
School, Fergusson College, Poona, and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal Bar 
in 1906 ; a Congressman working as one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the District Association. 
Yeotma),sinceitsinception in1915; non-official 
elected Chairman, Yeotmal Municipality, since 
1919, Address: Yeotmal (Berar). 


JAYAKAR, MUKUND Raweao, M.A., LL.B., 


Bar-at-Law, Member, Bombay Leg. Councll. 
Educ: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society's High School in Bombay 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency; and was leader of the Swara) 
Party in Bombay Council until bis resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Publication :--Edited a book on Ve- 
danta Philosophy in 1924. Address; 391, 
Thakurdwar, Bombay 2. 


Te nde fail 
b. Ang, 1861, Fduc.: at Rajahmondry 

Madras, Served in Rev, Deptt., in Madra- 
Presidency and retd. as 1s¢ Grade Dep} 
Collr., 1917; acted as Presidency Magistr’ : 
Madras, for 8 years. Member, tiv 
Assembly. Publications :A defence of literary 
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Telugu and several articles on literature, 
history and archeflogy Address Muktisva. 
ram, Tottaramudi P O, Godavari Dist 


JEELANI, Dk Hadi spp ABDUL KHADER 
SAHEB, Member, Legislative Assembly and 
retired Medical Officer and Superintendent 
of District Jail b July 1867,m d of Subadar 
Major Yacoob Khan Saheb Sirdar Bahadur 
Educ at Saint Thomas Mount, Madras Was 
Member Cantonment Committee for 14 years 
member, district board for 12 years of which 
for 3 years was Vice President, and Hon 
Magte for Madras for seven years Address 

Saint Thomas Mount, Madras 

JLFE ERY CoLonen WaLthk Huan, CIE 
(1914), CSI (1924), General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, 6 15 Dec 1875 m Cicely 


Charlotte Cowdel] Zdue at Blundells 
ee and Plymouth College Address 
Imla 


JEHANGIR, 8im CowAssEE, 1st Baronet, 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas 
jee Jehangir Readymoney, CSI. 0 
8th June 1858 m 1876, Dhunbai, d of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadia, ones 2 d 
Educ Proprietary School, Elphinstone 
College and University of Bombay Banker 
mijiowner and landed proprietor J P Delegate 
of toe Parsee Matrimonia! Court , and Trustee 
wOd membcr ofthe Parsee Panchayet Appoin- 
{ed Sheriff of Bombay 1n 1919 has assumed 
thename of Cowacjee Jehangir Address 

Readymoney House, Malabar Hi], Bombay 


JEHANGEB,Co wassi (Junior), M.A.(Cambridge), 


CIE (1920), OB. (1918), Member ot 
the Bombay Lxecutive Counci] 1923 b Feb 
1879 m to Hirabail,d of H A Hormasji ot 
Low]jitastle Educated at St Xavier s College 
Bombay, and §t, John’s College, Cambridge 
Member of the Bombay Corporation since 
1894, Chairman of ite Standing Committee, 
1914-1915 , Member of the Bombay Improve 
ment Trust, President, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation 1919-1920 Temporary Member 
of the Executive Council,Bombav (Dec 1921) 
Address: Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 


JEJEEBHOY, Sim JAMSETJEE, Sth Baronet, JHALAWAR, H. H Mawagay RANA 


K.C 8.1 , Vice-Presdt , Legis Assembly. d 6th 
March 1878, ¢. father Sir Jamsetjee, 1908, and 
assumed the name of Jamsetjee Je)ebhoy 
inlieu of Rustomjee ; Head of the Zoroastrian 
Community in Bombay, Pres. of the Sir 
Jamsetjee Charity Funds, and Member of 
Municipal Corporation m 1906, Screnebai 
Jalbhoy Ardesar Sett. Address: 
Castile, Bombay. 


JEVONS, HERBERT STANLEY, M.A., B.Sc 
(Lond), FGS8,188 , Prof of Economies 
in Univ of Rangoon since 1923 5b 8 October 
1875, Educ  Giggieswick Gram Sch, 
University Coll London, ‘Trim Coll 
Cambridge, Geol Inst, Headelbuig, Univ 
Demonstrator in Petrology, Cambridge, 
1900-01; Lecturer in Mincrology and Geo | 


] 

David F.B 8, in University of Sydney, 
N 8. W, 1002-04; Lectr. and later Fulton 
Prof. of Econ, and Pol Science in Univ 
Coll of 8 Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardifi, 


1905-11 ; engaged in gardon city and housing | 


Mazagon 
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reform propaganda, 1911-14 Has under- 
taken researches in rural economics,1rrigation 
on periodicity in Economic Phenomena 
and Indian Currency and Finance, 
1915 1921 Until recently was editor of the 
Indian Journal of Economics, and Hon. 
Treas Indian Economic Association, Publica- 
tons Essays on Economics, The Sun's 
Heat and Trade Activity, The British Coal 
Trade, Consohdation of Agricultural Holdings 
Inthe UP economies of Tenancy Law and 
Kstate Management, Money, Banking and 
Tachangein India The Future of Exchange, 
and numerous books, pape.s and articles on 
Petrology, Minerology, Economics, Polrtics, 
Housing Reform etc, Address University 
College, Rangoon 


JEYPORE, ManakaJa OF, Lieutenant Sr) Sri Sri 


Maharaja Ramchandra Deo Maharaja of 
Jey pore Samasthanam, ¢ of late Maharaja Sir 
Sri Vikrama Deo Bahadur, K CIE, and late 
Sri Sri Sr1 Lady Seethapatta Maharani Circar 
b 31st Dec 1893 Edue privately under 
Dr J Marsh MA wu LD Newton, Esq, 
M A and E Winchkr, Lsq, BA ™ 
1918 Sri Sr: Sri Lakshmi Patta Maharan 
Circar, d of the late Maharajah Sir Sri Bhaga- 
vat Prasaa Singh Bahadur,K CI ,of Palram- 
pur Usjted Provinces of Agia and Oudh. 
First Landed Zamindar in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, owning about 14 000 square miles 
Address Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
Agency, Madras Presidency, India. 


JHALA, RAJ RANA SHRI MANSINHJI SURAT- 


SINHII CIE (1918), ewan Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana Educ Dhrangadhra 
and Rajkot Was first Guardian to H H 
Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when he 
vas Heir Apparent and accorapanied him to 
Logland, was afterwards for a few years 
in Government service and left it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to jom service in 
his parenta] State, where he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H H Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan Member of the State 
Council, Jaypur, from Dec 1922 to March 
1923 Address Lal Bungalow, Dhrangadhra, 


SIR 
BHAWANI SINGH BawaDUR OF, KC.8.1.; 6 
1874, 6 1899 duc Mayo Coll Ajmer 
Has greatly extended education through- 
out the State ard estublished several libraries. 
Has travelled over a great part of Iurope 
and has a taste for Music, Science and Litera- 
tuie Was a Riseirch ptudent at New 
Oxford College, Oxford, and 1s a fellow of 
the Chemical Society and Vice-President 
of the India Sociect. , Member, Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Brntaim Royal Astronomical 
Societs, Royal Botanical Scciety Royal 
Aeroniuticil Society, Rojsal Asiitic Society, 
Rovil society of Arts Teague of Nations 
Union and Zoologiual Socruty, London 
Publication jiavel Pictures Address. 
Jhalapatan, Riryputana 


and Asst. to Prof T W Edgeworth JIND, H. H. F'agzZanpD-1-DILBAND RASIKH-UL- 


ImT1KAD DAULAT-I-INGIISHIA, RAJA-I-RAIGAN 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIR SINGH RAJENDRA 
BAvaDuR, Lt.-CoLonE,, GCIE,KCSI @. 
1879, 8 1887, Address Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 
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JINNAH, MAHOMED AI, Bar.-at-Law and 
Member, Leg. Assembly, 6. 25th Dec. 1876. 
m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit. Educ. at Karachi 
and in England. Enrolled as Advocate, Bom- 
bay High Court, 1906: Pte. Secretary to 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906; Member, Imperial 
Legis. Council, 1910; President, Muslim League 
(special session) 1920. Address ; Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


JODHPUR, MAJOR HIS HIGHNESS RAJ RATESH- 
WAR Saramand Rajhai--Hindhustan Maharaja 
Dhiraj Sri Sir Umed Singhiji Sahib Rahadur 
of, K.C.V.D. (1923); K.0.8.I. (1925). 6. 8 July, 
1903, m. Vadan Kanwarji Sahiba of Shekai, 
Edue: Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
Gaddi 1918 ; invested with full ruling powers 
1923. Address: Jodhpur, Rajputana. 


JOGLEKAR, Rad BaHaADUR RAMOHANDRBA 
Narayan, 1.8.0., B.A., Chief Land Officer, 
Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Decr. 1916 
to June 80, 1920. Depy. Coll. First grade 
and Native asst.to Commsr..C.D.. 1901-16 ; 
some time Adv. to Chief of Ichalkaranji ; 
d. Satara, 8th Dec. 1858. Educ. : Deccan Coll... 
Poona. Held non-gazetted appointments In - 
Nasik, Satara, Ahmednagar, Poona and Shola- - 
ur Dists., 1883-1899; Depy. Coll., 1899. . 
tcations: Land Revenue Code snnota- 
ted up to Ist Octr. 1920; Watan Act annota- 
ted up to lst Sept. 1920; Alienation Manual; 
Inspection of Revenue offices; Court fees 
in Revenue and Magisterial offices. 
Address : 203, Kaila Haud, Shukrawar Pcth, 
Poona City. 


JOHN, 8m EDWIN, Kv. (1922), C.B.E., 1921; 
Kt. of the Order of St. Gregory the Great 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, 8&t. 
Sylvester the Great (1920), Cotton and Seed 

erchant and Mill-owner, b. 3 August 1856, 
m.1879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs; one d. 
Educ: Stonyhurst. Address : Gwalior, C.1. 


JOHNSTON, FREDERICK William, C.8.1, 
Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan ; b.2nd No. 1872. 
m. 1905 Gertude Helen d. ofthe late Lt.-Col. 
J. Young, one s. Eduec.: Kelvinside Acad., 
Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan; b 
Qnd Nov. 1872. Hdue.: Kelvinside Acad., 
Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge (B. A., 
189¢). Asst. Commer., 1896; went to N.-W. 
Fron., 1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt. of India, Finance Dept., 1911. 
15; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17 
Addreas : The Residency, Quetta. 


JOSHI, 8m MOROPANT VISHVANATH, KT, B.A,, 
LLB., 6. 1881. Educ.: Deccan Coll., Poona, 
and Elphinstone Coll., Bombay, Practised 
as Advocate in Judicial Commr.'s Court jn 
Berar from 1884-1920. Home Member, C. P. 
Govt. 192-25 Address: Nagpur, C. P. 


JOSHI, NagAYAN MALHaB: Member of the 
Servants of India Soc. 6 June 1879. 
Educ; Poona New English Schonl and 
Decean Ooll. Taught in private schoola and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 yaars. Jotned 
Bervants of India Soc., 1909, Sec,, Bombay 
Borial Service League, dince 1911, and Sec. 
Bombay hig Social Reform Assoc., 7 
1917; Sec,, W.Indla Nat. Liberal Assoc 
aince 1919. 


Was sent to Mesopotamia by 
Govt, of India as representative of the Tndjan 


JUNAGADH, H.H. 
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Press, 1917, and in 192@ to Washington and 
in 1921 and 1922 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working clagses,in India to International 
Labour Confoe. Kaisar-j-Hind Silver Medal 
(1919), Member of the Bombay Municipa! 
Corpn. since 1919, upto end of March 1928. 
Was awarded, but declined C. I. KE, in 1921. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 and again in 
1924 to represent Jabous interests. Address: 
Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay. 


SR MAHABATKHANSI 
RASULKHANJI, K.C.S.1., Nawab Saheb ot 
%. 2nd Aug. 1900. m. Her Highness Seni 
Begum Saheba Manuvvarjahan of Bhopal. 
ee omaye College, Ajmer. Address: Juna- 
gadh. 


‘UGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, 8m, Kr., 
Merchant and Landlord; b. 1869. Hdue.: 
Fort High Sen., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee of several charitable 
institutions, Address: Bombay. 


UKES, JOHN EDWIN (LAPHAM, C.I.E. (1921), 
Finance Dept., Govt. of Iodia. 6. 12 Nov. 
1878, Edue.: Aldenham Sch., Pembroke Coll. 
Cambridge. Porson Univ. prizeman, 1899. 
Chancellor’s Classical Medallist, 1902. m. 


Marguerite Jessie, d. of the Iate James 
Searle of Reigate. Address: Chislehurst, 
Simla, 

KAJIJI, ABDEALI ManomEDst,  B.A., 


LL.B, (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law; late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay. 3. 12 February 
1871. Educ.: 8t. Mary’s Institution, 
Byoulla ; &t. Xavier's Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic in Law of Bombay Univ.; 
President, Anjuman-{-Islam. Bombay: Vice- 
President, Islam Club and Islam Gymkhana. 
Addres. : Dilkhoosh, Grant Road, Bombay. 


KALE, VAMAN GOVIND, Profesor, Ferguson 


COLLEGE. 6. 1876, Kdue. New English 
School and  Ferguseon Coll., Poona 
Joined the Decran Education Sorv. ol 
Poone, 88 8 life member in 1907, Fellow ot 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1019. Prot 
of History and Economics, Ferguason 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25. 
Liberal in f[olitics, has addressed nu- 
merous public meetings; has published 
many articles on economics and politiea] and 
sorial reform, and the following works: 
“ Indian Industrial and Economic Problems,” 
“Indian administration’, ‘Indian Econo- 
mics,” “Dawn of Modern Finance in India,’ 
“Gokhaleand Economic Reforms,” ‘India’s 
War Finance,” Currency Reform in India,” 
“(Constitutional Reforms in India,” efe. 
Address ; Fergusson Coll., Poona. 


KAMAT, BALERISHNA SITARAM, B.A., Mcr- 


chant, 6. 21 March, 1871. Edue.> Deccan 
Coll, m. Miss Yamunabal R. M. Gawaskar of 
Cochin, Member, Bomba . Council, 
1913-16, 1916-20, Member, Legis tive Asse 
bly, 1921-28 (Liberal); Member, Kenva Dept: 
tation to England, 1928: Member of various 


educational bodjes. Had taken part in work 
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for social and agricfitura] reform. Address: 
Ganeshkhind Road, Poona, or Mathew Road, 
Bombay. e 


KANDATHIL, Most REV. MAR. AUGUSTINE, 
D.D. Archbishop Metropolitan of Ernakulam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911; 6, 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874, 
Educ.; Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylcn. 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time: 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Erna- 
kulam to end of 1911. @. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. 
Pareparambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, % 
Decr. 1919; Installed on 18 Decr. 1919. 
Address; Archbishop's House, Ernakulam, 
Cochin State. 


KANHAIYA LAL, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE, 
Raj Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, 6.17 July 1866. m. Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ.: The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad; Joined 


the U.P, Civil Service on 22 Apri] 1891 as! 


Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1908; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Piomoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Publications ; Elementary Mistory of India ; 
Dharma Shiksha or a treatise on Moral cul- 
ture in the vernacular; and A Note on the 
Reorganisation of the Judicial Staff. Address: 
No. 9, Elgin Road, Allahabad. 


KANIKA, THE Raja oF, HON, Raga RAJENDRA 
NARAYAN BHANJA DEO BAHADTR, O.B.E. 
oy Kaxika; M.L.C. 6. 24 March 1881. m. 
ad. of Feudatory, Chief of Nayagarh, 1899. 
Edue. : Ravenshaw Coll. Sch. ; Coll., Cuttack. 
Received management of Killah Kanika irom 
Court of Wards, 1902; Mem. of the Bengal 
Leg. Council, 1909-12, Mem. of Bihar and 
Orissa Leg. Council, 1912-16; Member,, 
Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20; Mem., Bibar | 
and Orissa Legislative Council, 1921-22; 
Mem. Indian Legislative Assembly, 1922-23 ; | 
Pres., Orissa Landholders’ Assn.; Vice-Pres.| 
Bengal, Landholders’ Association; Vice- 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association ; 
Mem. of Bengal Fishery Board; Mem., Roy. 
Asiatic Soc. Member, Governing Body, 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; Fellow, Patna 
pore Address; Cuttack or Rajkanika, ' 

rissa. 


KAPURBRTHALA, H. H. JAGATIIT SINGH BAHA 
DUR, MAHARAJA RAJA-1-RAJGAN OF, GCST, 
(.0.15., Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in Aimy. 6. 
September 1872. m. five ¢. one d. Address: 
Kapurthala, Punjab. 


KARANDIKAR, RaGHunaTe PanpuRana, 
High Uourt Pleader, Bombay, Professor, Law 
College, Poona, and Member, Councilof State. 
6. 21 Aug. 1857in Khadilkar family, adopted 
Into Karandikars 1865. m. Sakhutai, d. of 


| 


Rao Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872). ! 
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Edue.: at fafara and Poona. Sub-Judgé 
(1884); Member, Bhor Forest Committee 
(1885); visited England 1908, Member 
tlected Bombay Legislative Council 1911; 
attended His Imperial Majesty’s Coronation 
at Dethi 1912; member of all Congresses ana 
Committees 1886-1918: second visit to 
England 1918; opened first Indian Con- 
ference at Hkaly, Yorkshire, 1919; attended 
Ahmedabad Congress. 1922; President, 
Satara Dist. Swaraj Party. Publications : 
Note on Land Revenue Code and Note on 
Agricultural Associations in 1905. Address; 
Satara City. 


KARAULI, H. H. Mananaza Dumas Sm 
BHANWAR Pat, DEO BanapUR, YaDUKUL 
CHANDRA BuHAL, G.C..E., K.C.1.E, 6. 24 
July 1864. Hdue.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer. 
&. 1886, Address: Karauli, Rajputana, 


KASIMBAZAAR, MAHARAJA MANINDRA: 
(CHANDRA NANDY OF, K.C.1.E., Vice-President, 
Bengal Landholders’ Association and British 
Indian Association. Educ.: Hindu School; 
Was Member, Council of State. Belongs 
to Moderate School of Politics, takes a keen 
interest in and is a patron of education, 
industries, agriculture, literature and politics. 
Publications: Upasana B. 8. Panjika, The 
Indian Medical Plant, A History of Indian 
Philosophy, Great Baisnava Granthas, Part 
10 of Sreemat Bhagbat, Fundamental unity 
of India, History of Indian Shipping and 
aa Activity. Address: Kasimbaszaar, 

engal, 


KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, SHETH, M.L.A., 
Millowner; 0. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srimati 
Sardaben, d. of Mr. Chimanlal Vadilal Zaveri 
of Ahmedabad. Educ.: at Gujrat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee 1918-19; elected 
Vice-President. Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association, 1923-24; elected § member, 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Millowners’ Association.  Addrees: 
Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 


KAY, JOSEPH A&SPDEN, M.L.C., J.P., Managing 
Director, W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., 6.20 Jan. 
1884. Educ.: at Bolton, Lancashire. Came 
to India to present firm 1907; Managing 
Director and Chairman of Board of the 
several companies under their contro); 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1921 and 1922; Employers’ Delegate to In- 
ternational Labour Conference, 1928: Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse. Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce 1925 and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Indian Central Cotton Committees 1925, 
Address; Wilderness Cottage, Nepean Sea 
Road, Bombay. 


KAZI SYED, HIiFAzat AL, B.A., LL.B., 
Minister for Local Self-Government, Public 
Works, Public Health, etc,, Central Pro - 
b. 1892. Bdue. Jubbulpore, Aligarh an 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Khandwa, 1020. Address: 
Imlipora, Khandwa. 


EALY, EDWARD HERBERT, I.C.8. Resident 
at Baroda, b, 1878. m. 1905 Tempe, a. of 
Sir Charles Bayley, G.U.1.E., K.0.8.1., Edwe. 
Yelsted and University College, Oxford. 
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Latered 10S 1897, Bengal, 1897-1902 KELKAR, NarsinHa (uNnTaMAN, BA, LLB 


Joined Political Dept Govt. of India, March 
1902, Served in Rajputana, Central India, 
Ajmer-Merwara, N.W ik P, FAAGG.,, 
Central India, 1904-05, Assist. Sec, Govt of 
India, Foreign and Political Dept 1905,Censut 
supenntendent, Rajputana and Ajmer 
Merwara, 1910-13 Secretary NWHEP 
1915 20, Offg Resident, Gwalhor, 1922 
Resident, Baroda June 1923 Pub cations ,| 
Revision ot Aitchison’s Treaties (1909) and 
Census Reports on Rajputana and Ajimcr 
Merwara (1913), Address The Residency, 
Baroda. 


KANE, MiowaEL, CIE (1921); Presdt, 
UP. Legislatrve Council 6 1874, ™m 
Joyce Lovett*Thomas Ldue School, Clon- 
gowes Wood, and Univ Coll, Dublin 
Entered ICS, 1898 Has beer Under Sec 
to Govt, on deputation under the Govt 
of India fog settlement work in the Tonk 
and Sirchi States In Bajputana, District 


(1894), MLA, Lattor, Kesar, Poona. b 
24 Aug. 1872 m Durgabai, d of Moropant 
Pendse L£duc Miraj Poona Bombay Dist 
Court Picader till 1896 editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919, editor, Kesar, 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910, 
Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924, 
President, Poona (its Municipalitv in 1918 
and again froin 1922 to 1924, Preridcnt, 
Bombay Provmual (Conference 1920, Delk- 
gate and member ot Congress, Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919, 
¢lected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 Publications Books in Marathi 

6 drainas, 1 historici) treatise, 1 treatise on 
Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Ganbald: History of 
Treland fn Lnzhsh Case for Indian Home 
Rule Tandmaiks of Lokmanyis life, and 
‘A Passing Phase of Pohtics’”? Address 

vod Saidishiy Pcth, Poona City 


Officer in Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial/ KFVMP Tou Hon Wr JIusticr NORMAN 


Sec to Govt , and Ch Sec to Govt Address 
Lucknow 


K ELLING, 8m HvGH TROWBRIDGE, AT (1923), 
CS1,1915, AMICE,Ch Eng, and Sec 
to Ch Gommr, Delhi, since 1912, Mem of 
Delhi Imp, Commn 1913, Mem, Institute 
iungineers (Ind) o 14 April 1885 duc 
Marlbrough and Cooper’s Hill, m Ldith d 
of Co! T. O Underwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavalry Asst Eng, Madras P W D, 
1887, Exec, Eng, 1898 Supenntending 
Eng ,1910 Address P.W D, Deibi 


KEEN, LriEvt -CoLONEL WILLIAM JOHN, CI L’ 
(1916), C B E (1920), Pol Dept., Government 
of India. 6 24 March 1973, m 1899, Marion 
Beattice,d of Col A Mct Mills 37th Dogras 
twos twod Lduc Hailevbury College, R 
M.C, sandhurst Gas to R Welsh kus, 
1892, lrans to I A, 37th Dogras, 1894 
served Chitral Re Cxp 1899 Jomed Pupjah 
Commn , 1898, Pol Dept, Govt of India | 


WRIGHT Birat Taw (Inner Temple), Jndge 
of the High Court Bombay 6 29 Octo 
ber 1874. Kiue « the Collegiate, Edinburgh 
and Inner Temple Chicf Presidency Magir 
trate, Bombay, Chief Judge of Smal! Causes, 
Court, Bombay Addi Judicial ( ommissioncr, 
sind Address High Court, Bombay 


KELRR Sin JOHN Hinry, KR O87T,K CIT 


Governor of Assam ‘ince Oct 1922, b. 1871 
Educ Glasgow Academy and Univ , Clare 
Coll, Cambridge Jomed IC 8, 1802 

Settlement Officer, Bihar, 1899, Coll ot 
Midnapore, 1904, Dir of Land Rec , Bengal, 
1905 , Duns Sec, to Gott of India, 1907 

Rev Sec to Govt of Bengal, 1911, Chief 
Secretary toGott of Bengal, 1915 , Member 
Lxecutive Counc, Bengal, 1921 Publscatron 
Settlement reports of Saran and Darbhanga, 
Joint-editor of Ran pinia Rengal Tenancy 
ae Address Government Houre, Shillong 

ssam 


1901; servingin N W Tron Prov, served KHAPARDE, GANESH SHRIKRISHNA, B, A 


Kabul Khe! Lap ,1902, Mohmand Exp , 1908, 
Great War, 1914-18 Afghan War, 1919 ' 
pee Revenue Commissioner, Peshawar, 


KEILH,THs Hon Siz WILLIAM JOHN, KT (1925) 
C.1.h ,1917, 105,M A, Member and Vice- 
President of the Exetucive Council of the 
Governor of Burma and I inance Member of the 
Burma Legislative Council 2nd January 192, 


(1877), IL B (1884) Advocate 6 1865 
m to Laxmi Bal due in Berar and 
Bombay JH itra <Asstt Commissioner in 
Berar from 1891 to 1489, returned to the Rar 
Vice-Chairman of the Local Munfespality and 
Chairman of the Diytrict Board of nrariv 17 
years Member of Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council Member of the Council of State 
Address Amraoti, Berar, C P. 


&.13 April1873) m 19lu Isabel onlvd of Sir' KINCAID, CHARLhS AD4osTUS, CVO, 


Harvey Adamson ht, ACST, Lt Govt | 
of Burma (1910 15), one « two d Leduc. 
Edinbargh H Sch and Univ , Christ Church 
Oxford Ent, ICS 1895 (flrat in final 
hLxam 1906) Sec 10 Fin Commr , 1899 1900 
Bett Off 1907-10, Sec to Govt of Burma 
1911, Rey Secry, 1012-19 and Mem of 
Council] of Lt Governor Commr,, Magwe 
Divn , 1919-21 , Member, Indian Lee Assem 
bly Delhi Sessions, 1921 & 1922, Offg Deve 
lopment Commissioner, Burma 1923, Finan- 
cial Commissioner, 1923, and Vice-President 
of the Legislative Council of the Lieut - 
overnor of Burma, Acting Governor of 
Burne, May to July 1925. Address Promc 
Houses, Rangovn Midhurst, Maymyo 


Judiciat Commr in Sind, actirg Judy 
ofthe High Court, Bombay 6 8 Feb 1870 
Educ Sherborne Sch, Balliol Coll, 
Oxford Passed ICF examination, 188! 
came out to India, 1891, Pol Sec, 1910, 
Agent for Sardara in Deccan, 1914, Dist and 
Scss. Judge Satara, 1913-18: Add] Judi 
Commer Sind, 1918 Judicial Commissonee 
of Sind, 1921 Made Officer d’Inatrection 
Publique ' by the French Government, 1923 
Publications Outlawa of Kathiawar and 
The ale of a Tulsi Plant (Essava on Indian 
Subjects), Deccan Nureery Tales, 1914 

The Indian Heroes, 1915 Iehtur Phakde 

1917, Tales from the Indian Epirs, 1018 

A History of the Maratha People, Vol !, 
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1918 , Tales of th’ Saints of Pandharpur, 
1919 , Shri Krishna of warka 1920, Hindu 
Gods, 192,, lales of King Vikrama 1921, 
Tales of Old Sind, The Anchorite History 
of the Maratha People, Vol IT, 1922, Our 
Parsi Iriends, 1923 Tales from the Indian 
Drama, 1928 Address Bombay 


KING, CHarnes Montacur, CST (1922), 
CTH Fmancial Commsr Punjab 1922 
Edue St Paul’s Schoo), Balliol Coll Oxtord 
Ent IC § ,1892 Depy Commer , 1901 Com 
missionr, 1917, Dy Commsr Punjab 
1901 22 Address Jahore 


KIRKPATRICK TIEUT GENFPAL SIR GIOR(T 
MACAULAY hOB (1918) ACSI (1917) 
GOC im CUhmef Western Command 6 23 
August 1866 m Mary Lyda d of J I 
Dennistorm kh(,RMC Kingston Canada 
Educ Haikybury Jom d Royal I ngincers 
ae Inspector General Australian Muhtary 

Orecs 


KISCH, BagtHorD ScHItSINGFR BA (Oxford) 
CI (1926) 10%, Controller Local (lear 
ing Office (Inemy Debts) and Admunistra 
tor of Austnan and Hungarian Property 
India, ittoched to Leyilitve Department 
Government of India 6 25 Oct 1882 m 
Madeleine Louse Claire Bernard Antony 
Fdue St Pauls School London and 1 acter 
College Oxtoid Address Delln and Simla 


KISHENGARH H H MAsARAJA ADHIRAJ 
MAHARAJA MADANSINGH BanapuR, KCSI, 
KOIL,b5 Nov 1884, 6 father, late Maha 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, GCI , cr 
1892, m 2nd¢@ of present Chief of Udaipur 
served ey se War, 191415 Address 
Kishengarh, Rajputana 


hISHUN PERSHAD,Basa-1 RaJayaAn MARA 
RAJAH BAHADUR, YANINUS SULTANATH 
Sm, GCIE,K CIE, Peishkar, Hyderabad 
State, Deccan 6 28 Jan 1864, Educ 
Nizam Coll Hyderabad , Min of Mil Dept, 
1893 1901 Decorated for services rendered to 
the Hyderabad State Publwations 57 works 
in prose poetry, Persian, Urdu and 
Marathi Address City Palace Hyderabad, 
Deccan 

KNAPP, SIR ARTHUR Rowiand, K CIE 
(1924), CSI (1022), CBI (1919) Mum 
ber of the Exceutise Council (1922), Madras 
b 10 Dec 1870 Educ Westminster Schoo! 
Christ Church, Oxford m Ilorcence Annie 
d of the late Dr FE Moore Princ of St 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, and Canon of 
Canterbury. Entered Civil Service, 1891 
Revenue secrlary to Govrmment 1917 
Chict Secretary 1919 Reforms Commissioner 
1920, Temp Member of Counalin 1919 20 
and in 1621 peciil Commussioner for 
Malabar, 1991 Address Adyar House, 
Madrasa. 


KOLHAPUR His HIGHNESS SIR SHRI RAJARAM 
CHBATRAPATI, MAHARAJA OF since 1922 
G CIE (1924) & 30 July 1897,¢ ¢% ot Col 
Sir Shahu Chhatrapatl Maharaja of Kolhapur 
(d 1922), direct descendant of Shivaj the 
(rreat, the Founder of the Maratha Lmpue 
wm 1918 H H phrimati Tarabai Saheb g d 
of H H Sir Sayajirao Muahaiaj Gackwar 
Ruler of Baroda, Adue Privatcly m 





Kolhapur Hendon School studied agricul’ 
ture at Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, 
Address Kolhapur 


KOLLENGODE Rasa SIR V VASUDEVA Rasa, 


VALIA NAMBIDI OF Kt (1920) CTT (1915) 
I MU (1921) Landholder 6 Oct 1873 m to 
C Kalyani Amma d.of Mr, K Rama Menon, 
Chicf Justice of [ravancore Educ Rajahs 
High School Kollengod«, and Victoria Col- 
1ge Palghat Scmor member and manager 
of the anstocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar tvice nominatcd as member of 
Madras J epislative Council afterwards elected 
Mcmber Madras Legislative Council repre- 
senting Jandholdtrs Member Counel of 
Statc (1922) Temp Member Madras Exe- 
cutive Council from Nov 1923 to Apnil 
19.4 Address holléngode, Malabar Dist 


KOTAH, H H Lieut ColonzL 8m Umep 


SINGH BAHADUR, MAHARAQ, oF, GCSI, 
GCIF, GBE, KhCSI, Hon. It -Col, 
in Army Hon Major, 42nd Deoli Regt 
b 1873 8 1889, Address Kotah, Raj 
putana 


KOTLA, HON Rasa KUSHALPALSINGH OF, 


MA (Cal), LLB (AN) LLD, PhD, 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
b 15 Dec 1872, 6 to Kotla estate, 1905. 
Mim of U P Leg Coun since 1909 Mem. 
ot Imp Leg Coun as Rep of landed ansto- 
cracy of Prov of Agia, 1913; 8p Mag , Vice- 
Chairman of Agra Dist Bd Chairman of 
Terozabad Mun _ , Trustee and Mem. of Mana 
ting Commuittic of Agra Coll Address, 
Kotla Fort, PO Kotla, Dist Agra, U P. 


KBISHNAN, CFERUVARI, DEWAN BAHADUR 


MA (Cantal), Bar at Law, Judge, High 
Court, Madras 6 26 Novembcr 1868, 
m 1n 1895 Edue Huish School, Cannanore , 
Government College Calhcut, Presidency 
College, Madras, Christ's College, Cam 
bridge, Government of India Scholar and 
Scholar Christ.s Col cge, Cambridge Joined 
Madras Bar,1891 Acted as Prof of Chemustry, 
Presidency College, Madras ,Ch Presidency 
Magistrate, Madras, Ch Judge, Court of 
Small Causes, Madras, was Tellow, University 
of Madras Address Shenstone Park, Har- 
rington Road, Madras 


hSHAUNISH CHANDRA RAY, THE Hon, 


MAHARAJA BAHADUR of Nadia (Bengal). 
M vharaja created 1912 Delhi Durbar, Maharaja 
Bihadur crcated 1917 Member, Bengal 
Executive Council in charge of Revenue, 
Irrigation L S&S G Medical Public Health 
and lorst Dcipartmeunts b 29 Oct 1899 
m  Jyotyrmoyi Debs soungest d of late 
haya Ashutosh Nath Roy of Kashimbazaar 
(Dist Murshidabad) Fdue Privately Only 
eon of lati Maharaja Koehitis Chandra Roy 
Bahadur of Nadia succeedcd 1910, 2d 
Was dlectcd a Member of the first reformed 
Bengal Tegislatrve Counaul from the Non 
Mahomedan constitucncy of Nadia, 1920 23, 
Member, Bungal Fxccutive Council since 
jst August 1924, First elected non official 
Charman of Nadia District Board, 1920 24 , 
President, Nadia Tandholdcrs, Association 
Recreateon Photography, Shooting 4ddrees 
The Palace Krishnagar ‘ Nadia House,” 
2, Buht Street, Ballygunge Calcutta 
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KUTOH, H. H. MawaRasa (MAHARAO) DHIRAJ 
Minzan Msw4Rao SHRI KHENGARJI SAWAI 
BaHADvuR oF, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., b. 23rd 
August 1866 m. 1884 Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921; received freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
& 3,000 monthly for support of Tudian Regi- | 
ment during Kuropean War, 1915; represent- | 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921; received 
Freedom of the City ofBath, 1921. Address: 


The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 
LAHORE, Bisnor oF, since 1913, Rr. REv 
Hzwry Bi Durrant M.A., D.D. 


OKERSTETH : 

C.B.E. Educ.: Highgate Sch.; Pembroke Coll , 
Camb. Ch. Miss. Coll., Islington. Curate of St. 
Matthew's, East Stonehouse, 1894-95; 
C.M.8. Missionary, Lucknow, 1896; St. 
John’s Coll., Agra, 1897. Vice-Prin., 1900; 
Prin., 1911; Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1006; 
served European War, Mesopotamia (Kut-el- 
Amara), 1914 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches). 
Address : Bishopsbourne, Lahore. 


| 
{ 
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LAL, PryanE, Bar-at-Idw, Member, 


cane 
tive Assembly. p. Jan. 1860. Edue.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886; practised up to 1896 ; was Minia- 
ter of Sailana State,1806-1900; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
roundthe world in 1913. Address: Mcerut. 


LANGLEY, Gfeorck Harry, M.A. oe 


Vico-Chanecellor, University of Dacca. b. 
14 July 1881. m. Eveline Mary Biegart of 
Armagh. £due.: University College, Reading, 
University Scholar in Logic and Paychology 
(1906), M.A. (London) in Philosophy with 
mark of J)istinction (1009). Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913; Professor of Philosophy 
Dacca College, 1913 ; Professor of Philosophy, 
Univ of Dacca 1921; Provost of Dacea, 
Univ. of Dacca 1922; Vice-Chancellor, Unt, 
of Vacca 1926. Publications: Articles in 
Mind; Proceedings of the Aristotelian So- 


cicty ; the Hibbert Journal, Indian Philoso- 


LAKHMIDAS ROWJEE TAIRSEE, B.A., Land- | 
ford and Merchant. m. Ladkabai LL. BR. 
Tairsee. Educ. : St. Xavicr's College, Bombay. 
Trustee, Tilak Swaraf Fund; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and its 
Standing Committce, representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Board of | 
the Bombay Port Trust, and President, P, J. 
Hindu Gymkhana. Publications: ‘‘ Frenzied 
Finance; ” Speeches and Writings of B. G. 
Horniman, Address: 29-31-33, Bora Bazar 
Street, Fort; and 9A, Walkeshwar Koad, 

Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


LAKHTAR, CHIRF OF, THAKORE SAHEB RAL- 
VIRSINHJI KARANSINGAII, b. 11 Jan. 1881, 
Sacceeded father 8 Ang. 1921. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay, 


LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL, Rai Satub, son of 


) 
I 


| 


| 
| 


phical Journal, Dacca Univ. Bulletin, Philo- 
sophical Quarterly, Proceedings of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, etc. Address; Ramna, 
Dacca, E. Bengal. 


LATIF, CA4AMRUDIN AMIRUDIN ABDUL, B.A.; 


late Mem. of Bec. of State’s Adv. Comm. for 
Ind. Students; 6. Cambay, 28 Sept. 1856. 
Educ.: Edphinstone Coll., Bombay; Bombay 
Univ.; practised as Vakil of Consular Court:, 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 1880-98; Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar. 
Fellow, Bombay Univ.; J.P., Borobay; 
Hereditary Inamdar, Cambay State. Address: 
J, Harvey Road, Chow pati, Bombay. 


' LATTHE, BAO BAHADUR ANNA BApadl, M.A., 


| 


Munshi Dyal Na:ayan Lal, Pleader and Zem- | 


indar, b. 1870. m. to Srimati Navarani 
Kunwer. Educ. at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Paseed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gaya in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Was Hon. Organiser of Co- 

rative Societies; Director and Chairman 
of the Central Bank, Aurangabad, ex-Chair- 
man of the Local Board, Aurangabad ; ex- 
Chairman of the Divisional Co-operative 
Federation, Patna; ex-Councillor of the 
Co-operative Federation, Bihar and Orissa, a 
nominated member of the firat Leaislative 
Assembly, ani Member, National Con- 
vention; Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and President, Pro- 
paganda Committce Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orisss. Publications ; Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updcsh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya and Hindu-Musalman 

, and Proprietor and Editor, Grihastha 
Gaya, Address: Aurangabad Dist., Gaya 
{ and Orissa). 


LAL, Bao Banapuk Baxen Sonax, M.L.A. 
(aca-Mahomedan Constituency, J uliundur 
Diva.), Vakil, H. Ot., Lahore. b. 4 Apri] 
1887. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Lahore. Elected Member, Punjab 
Yes. Conall ile and 1916. Address : High 


— et ee 
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LAWRENCE, SiR Henry STAVELEY, 


LEFT WICH, Onanizs G 


LL.B. eombey) Dewan of Kolhapur. 0. 1875, 
m. to: Jyotenabai Kadre of Kolhapur. Edve. 
Deccan College, Poona; Prof. of English. 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, tJ] 1911; 
Vresident, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League; 
Member of the Indlan Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member of the University Reform 
Committers, 1924. Publications : ‘* Introdue- 
tion to Jainism " (English) . ‘Growth of Bn- 
tish Empire in India " (Marathi) ; ‘* Memonrs 
of Shahu Chhatrapati” and ‘* Shri Shahe 
Chhatrapatiche Charitra " iu Marathi (1925). 
Address ; Belgaum. 

Kt, 
1926), Kaisar-i-Hind Medal; Member of Exec. 
Council, Bombay, since April 1921. 6. 20 Oct. 
1870 ; m. t0 Rosamond Napier, @. of Col. E. 
Napler, late Carablneers. Educ.; Halleybury. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Arrived in India, 
1890; Under Sec, and See. to Govt. of 
Bombay, 1807-1902; Dir. of Land Records 
and Agriculture, 1902-06; Collr. In Sind. 
1908-13 ; Commer, Southern Divn., 1914-16. 
Commissioner in Sind, 1916-20; Ch. Sec. to 
Govt., 1920-21. Publications: Paper 0 
Indian Agriculture before the Royal Society 
of Arta, 1909. Address > Becre Bombey. 


O.B.E. ae 
Indian = Trades Agent, ast rica, 
b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawpus ol 
Alomonth, Northumberland, Edwe. : Christ's 
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and St. John’s College, Cantab. 


Hos 
sir GC. P. Ad- 


Entered I.C.8. 1896. Segved in 
dress : Mombassa. 


LEGGE, I'gancis Crom, C.B.E., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conferenco Assocn. 6. 14 September 
1878. due.: Sherborne School. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


LEGH, EDMUND WiLLOvGHBY, B.A. (Oxon ), 
C.LE. (1924); I.C.8., Second Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, Revenue Depart- 
mont; >. 28 March 1874. m. Baronessc Elizabeth 
(B.F.8.) von Engelhardt (1914), Kade. at 
Malvern Sch., and Univ. Coll , Oxford; apptd. 
after exam. of 1896: arrived, 6th December, 
1897 and served in Madras as Asst. Collr. 
and Mag.: Head Asset. Collr. and Mag., Sept. 
1907 ; 8wh- Collr., and Joint Mag., Mav, 1910, 
Collr. and Dist. Mag. Ag. 1911, Permanent, 
Dec. 1915; Ag. Member. Board of Revenue, 
Feb. 1921; Ag. Secretary to Government, 
1921-25. Addresa: Secretariat, Madras. 


LEROSSIGNOL, THE HON. Mr. Jtstickh WAL- 
THR AUBIN, Judge, High Court, Lahore. 
6.3 April 1873 m., Jeanne Dugand, d.of Rev. 
S.Dugand. Educ. Victoria Coll., Jersey , Exe- 
ter Coll., Oxford Asstt. Commr.. 1893-98 
Dy. Commissioner, 1898-1902; District and 
Divisional Judge, 1902-1914; Judge, Chicf 
Court and High Court, 1914. Address: 23, 
Lawrence Road, Lahore. 


LESLIE-JONES, FREDERICK ARCHIBALD, 
M.A.,C,B.E.. Principal of Mayo College. 0. 
1874. m. Christiana Mary Baskett. Educ.: 
Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Assistant and House Master. Marlborough 
College, 1897-1904; Princ.. Aitchison College 
Lahore, 1904-1017. Publication: A View 
of English History. Address > Mayo College, 
Ajmere. 


LEVETT-YEAT®, GERALD AYLMER, OC.I.E, 
1.8.0., V.D.; Factory Supdt., Opium Dept., | 
U.P. , since 1903; b. 7 March 1863; Educ. : 
Private tuition, Managing Director, Opium 
Factory, 1919; retired 20 Decr. 1920. 
Address ; Ghazipur, U. FP. 


LEWIS, ARTHUR CYRIL WENTWORTH, B.A., 
‘Te 1908; Editor, The Englishman 
1923), 6. Oct. 4, 1885; m. 1923 Josctte bugenie 
Noel of Le Faouct, Brittany, Educ: 
Felsted Schoo] and Exeter Coll., Oxford; 
Student of tho Inner Temple. Started 
journalism in 1909 on the staff of the 
Nottingham Daily Exprest; literary editor 
and leader-writer, Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
1910-1914: on Editorial staff of The Times 
1914 and 1919-1923; special correspondent 
in Denmark, Morocco, etc.; 1921-22 Chief 
Correspondent in Paris. Great War saw 
servico In France, Egypt, Palestine and 
Salonika, Lieut.-Col. A.D.A.P. & 8.8. Egypt 
and Salonika. Address: The Englishman, 
Ltd., 9, Hare Street; and The Bengal Club, 
Caleutta. 

LEWISOHN, FREDERICK, C.B.E. (1923), 1.0.8., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma, 
b. 28 July 1878. m. Edith Lilian Clementson. 
Edue.: St. Paul's School, London, Trinity 
College, Oxford. Came to India in the LC.S. 
in Doc. 1902. Address; CJo Messrs. T. Cook 
& Son, Phayre Street, Rangoon. 
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LLY, ARTHUR Hrepent, F.A., C.8.7. (10926). 
C.1.E. (1918), C.R.E. (1024), Secretary. 
Government of India, Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour. b. 7 Nov. 1879. Educ. 
Winchester College and New College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.8. 1903. Under-Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, 1908; Under-Secretary, 
Govt. of India, 1909-12; Director-General 
of Commercial Intelligence, 1914-16; Dy. Secre 
tary, Commerce Department, 1915-18; Sec- 
retary, Commerce Department, 1919; Chief 
Controller, Surplus Stores, 1921-23; Secretary, 
Department of Industries since 1923. 


LINDSAY, Sik DARCY, Kt. (1925), C.B.E., 1919, 
M.L.A., 6. Nov. 1865. Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address; 263 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


LINDSAY, HARRY ALEXANDER FANSHAWE, 
C.H.E., 1. C.8., Indian Trade Commissioner, 
London. 6. 11 March 1881; m. Kathleen 
Jouise Huntington, Educ. St. Paul's School, 
London ; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 


LINDSAY, RALPH, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Imperial] Bank of India, Bumbay, 6. 1880. m. 
to Jean, d. of Alan MacDougall, Montrose. 
Edue; at Montrose Academy. Five years 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Montrose. 
(rlasgow, Edinburgh ; Member, Institute of 
Tankers in Scotland. Joined Bank of Bombay 
1901; Agent of various branches; was 
Inspector of Branches at date of formation 
of Imperial Bank by amalgamation of Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras; apptd. 
Deputy Secretary, 1923; Secretary and 
Treasurer, 1924; Member, Bombay Stock 
Exchange Inquiry Commuittce, 1923. Address: 
Warden Rcad, Bombay. 


LITTLEHAILES, Ricwarp, D.P.J., Madras, 


1919; Ofly. Educational § Commissioner 
wiih Government of India, 1925. 0b, 14 
February 1878. Edue.: Balliol Coll., 


Oxford and Kiel University. Demonstrator 
and Lecturer, Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. 
Joined 1.E.8 , 1903 as Prof. of Mathematics, 
Presidency College, Madras. Address: Cecil 
Hotel, Simla. 


LOHARU, Tux Hon. Nawab SIR AMIR-UD-DIN 
AHMED KHAN Banapte, K.C.1.E., Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet. 
¥. 1860, S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Moghal 
tribe, Abdicated in favour of his Heir-ap- 
parent and Successor in 1920, voluntarily 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. Kot two years Mem. of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem, of Punjab 
Council. Superintendent and Adviser to the 
Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 years, 
Attached to Pol. Dept.in Mesopotamia. Ad- 
dress: Loharu, Hissar. 


LOHOKARE, Dr. KRISHNAJI GOVIND, B.A. 
(1908); Medical Practitioner 1903 and Mem- 
ber, Legis, Assembly 6. 18 April 1884, m. 
Ambuba, @. of Dr. W. G. Chobhe of 
Poona. Educ.’ Poona Medical School and 
Canadian Mission College, Indore. Began his 
life as @ railway alg ae in 1898 in B. L, 
Ry. and G.I. P. Audit Deptt. in 1899. Served 
at the Adon Native Mil. Gen. Hospital in 
1904; joined Indore State Medical Dept. 
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In the same year joined Maharashtra 
Shikshana Prasarak Mandal as Life Member 
in 1908 and worked as teacher in Ma- 
thematics and Inglsh Was elected to 
Poona Municipality in 1914 and jis an 
elected member of the Bombay Medical 
Council for last seven years and has been 
working for All India Medical Licentites 
Association from its inception since 1906 and 
for co-operative societics and other institu 
rag Address 26, Budhwar Pcth, Poona 
y 


LUCKNOW, BISHOP or, Rt REV, 
GLORGE HERBERT Westcott, I) D (1914) 
Educ Marlborough Pcterhoust (€ ambrid.c, 
(M.A ), 1589 Ordamed 1886 (unsccrit 
ed Buhop 1910 Publicafion Kabir and 
the habir Panth * Address Bishops Lodg« 
Allahabad 


LUNAWADA, His HIGHNESS MAHARAKA SIR 
SHERI WAKHATSINHJI DALELSINHJI RAJAH OF, 
KCIEL, 6 11 Aug 1860, S 1867, a 
Virpura Solunki Rajput, Edue Rajkumar 


Coli, Rayhot Address Lunawada, Rewa | 


Kantha, Bombay 


LYALL, FRANK FREDERICK, CIE, ICS 

Generoil Manager asim Bazaar Ra 0b 12 
June 1872 Fdic Ldinturgh Acadcmy 
Balliol Coli Oxford BKnt I€S 1891 m 
Miss I Ko Markham (1900) Address 
Berhampore LBS Rly 


LXLTTON,2ND CDaRLor,PC,GC SI GClt 
Governor of Benga] (1922), 6 Simla 9th 
Aug 1876, of lst Eariand Liith d of Hon 
Ldward Villiers, ntece of 4th Larl of Clarendon 
s father 1891 m 1902, Pamela, d of late 


Sir Trevor Chichele Plowden two s two d |WACKLNZIL Ligur CoLronul Joun 


Chairman of the Royal Commission for the 
Brussels, Rome and J urin Lxhibitions 1910 

1911, Civil Lora of the Admiralty 1916 

Additional Parhamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, 1917, British Commissioner for 
Propaganda in France 1918, Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1919-20, Chairman of Trust 
Houses, Ltd , President of Hampstead Gardcn 
Suburb Trust, Ltd , and of Welwvn Garden 
City, Itd , Under Secretary of State for 
India, 1920-22 Viceroy and Ag Governor 
General April to August 1920 Pubdlwatun 

Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton 
19013 Address Governors (amp Benzal 


MOCARRISON, Lieut (OLONEL, ROBERT 
IMS, MD, D&S, Hon LLD, FRCP 
(London), Foreign Associate kellow College 
of Physicians (Philadelphia), Laureate 
Academy of Medicine, Paris, Kaiser 1 Hind 
Ist Class), 1911, CIE (1923), In charge, 

ency Diseases Inquiry, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
6 15 March 1878, m Helen Stella, 
$rd @ of J L Johnston, 108 (Rid) 
late Judicia] Commissioner, Sind Educ 
Queen’s College, Belfast Graduated ML, 
3 sony O (lst Class Hons and Exhrbition) 
1909 


, 2D (Hons) 1900, MRCP (Lond), 

‘ . (Belfast) 1911, FROP, 
poten 1914; Entered IMS, 1901, Milory 
er, College of Physicians, London, 
1013, Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts- 
bur U S.A, 1021, Mary Scott Newbold 
, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921, Hanna 
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Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U 8 A., 1021, Mayo 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochestur, Min U8 A 
1921 Arnott “Momorlal Gold Medalist, 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921 Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Pars (1914), Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914), Stewart Prize for 
Research, British Medical Association ai 
Lorefgn Associate Fellow College of Physi 
cians of Philadelphia (1922), Hon LLD 
Queens University Belfast, 1019, Silver 
Medalist, Royal Sock ty of Arts, 1925 Brevct 
Lt Coleone! (1918) tor distinguished Service 
in the Field ” Publicotrons ihe Thyroid 
Gland in Health and Disease’ London 1017 
* Studies in Deficiency Disease” London 
1921 Numerous scicntific pipers on the phy- 
eislcgv and pathology of the thyroid and 
parathyroml glands and on disorders cf 
Nutrition in Prce Roy Soc Pree Rovil 
Soc Med, Indian Juurna Votial Research 
etc Address Pasteur Institute Coonoor 
South India 


WacGLASHAN Jon, M Inst C F MYT] 
(Ind) Chief Lugimcer, Calcutta Pct 
Commissioners 6 24 bcp 13974, m Grack 
Isubel Fraser Adue Abtrdecn Adidress 
Port Commissioner s Oflice Calcutta 


MACKFNNA, Sir Jamis At, CIF ICS 
Development Commissioncr Burma 06 An, 
Fdue Dumfries Academy I dinburgh Un 
Balhol Coll Oxford Int ICS 1894 
Dir of Agriculture Burma 1906) Prev 
dent, Indian (Cotton Committee 1917 
President Indian Sugar Commuttce 191) 
Publication Agriculture in Indja  Addres 
Rangoon 


(fT, 
Indian Army, Military Sccretirv to H 1 
The karl of Lytton Governor of Inu ! 
(1022) 6 21 Sep 1876 m Dorothy Helin 
od of Col W G Missy CMG ones on 
daughter duc Mcrchiston Castle Sch 
R™MC_ Sandhurst (cmptrolier of Hous 
hold to following Viceruoss of India Tarl ct 
Minto 190710, Lord Hardingc 1910 1¢ 
Lord Chelmsford, 1916 1922 Address Govt 
House, Calcutta 


UACKISON James Walts BSe (Edi) 
M Inst,CE JP CIL (1921) Spocuatl 
ginecr, Development Works to Bombis 
Municipality since 1920 6 18 Dec 18¢) 
Edue Dundee Institution St Andnws 
University and Ldimburgh University (11 
Engintcr with Dundee Municipality from 1&*¢ 
to 1906, Consulting Engincer in privitt 
practice, 190611 Lxecutive Logine © 
Bombay Municipality, 19111920 Addres 
“ ‘The Grange,” Wodehouse, Road, Bomb:\ 


MACLEOD, Hon Sire NorMAN Cransroth 
kt (1919), Chief Juetice Bombay 191) 
b 10 July 1866 Edue Wollington ( i 
New Coll, Oxfo-d Called to Bar, 1890 (ffl 
Assignec, Bombay, 1900 Mcm of Imp at 
Council, 1908 isne Judge High Cour 
Bombay, 1910-19 Address. Mount Pica 
sant Road, Bombay 


MACNAGHTEN, Stn Henry PHLBAM - 
(1928), Merchant, and Sheriff of Bom pu 
(1925) 6 4 September 1880, mm Tri 
Cropper, d of the Very Rev. 
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of Gibraltar, Educ @ Eton ond King’s Col 
lege, Cambridge East India Merchant 
since 1902 Partner, Wallgce & Co, Bombay 
Address Wallace & Co , Bombay 


MACPHAIL, Tay Rev Fare MonrtThITH 
MA,BD,Hon DD (Edn) 1922 CBE 
(1919), CIE (1924) ,b Jan 31 1861 m™ 
Mary, elder d@ of late James Meliss Stuart of 
Eriska, Argyllshire Educ Edinburgh Academy 
Edimburgh University New College Edin 
burgh, Jena ‘Tubingen and Lerlin Univer 
sines Ordained Mis ionary of Kree Church 
of Scotland, 1890, became Trot of Hist and 
Leonomics Moidras Christian College 1890 

Kk ow of Madras University 1869 Mem of 
the syndicate ot Madras University 1906 

Representative of Madras University on the 
Madras Legisiative Council 1909and 1919 

Chairman Madras Publicity Board 1918 

Principal Christian College Madras, 1021 

Member Madras Legislative Couneil 19.1 2. 
Vice Chancellor of the Madras University 
(1923) Member Council of State (1974) 

Chairman of the Inter University Poarl of 
India 192» Address (olle,t Road Mad as 
Benderloch Kodaikanal South India 


MACPHIFRSON ARCHIBALD Dtncan (CT 
(1926) Resident Western Ry utana St ites 
6 14 Jan 1872 m Vivi Duke Jaue Charter 
house Jomed the Middlesex Regt in 
Novemle: J8)1 the 2nd (Sams Browns) 
Cvwalry P t F an Ayr 18)3 ind the Poh 
tical Department in June 1898 4 Jira 
(jo Messr Grindliy aA Go ot Parhument 
Stret ITondon &’ Wil 


MACrAGGART, Cotonze, Canaries, CSI 
1919, CII Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, UP, 6 1861 Ldue Camp 
belltown Gram Sch Glasgow Umv, Lot 
IMS, 1886 Insp Gen of Prisons, 1902 
Mem ,Indian Factory Labour commission 
1¢07 08 Mem of UP Leg Council 1909 
Address TIucknow 


MACWATT THEHON, MAJOR GLNFRAL SIR 
ROBLBI CHARLES Kt (19-5)C TL MBBSe 

FRCOPHR FRCS TZ8 KS Muirector 
Ciencral, Indian Vedical Service , Member of 
the Council ot State do m 1889 blanche Ma 

thidde (2 d Argust 1924) d of the late 
Gen2ral S 1 Blyth, € B Intered IMS 

1887, became Major 1899 Lt Col 1907 

Col, 1918, Major General 1923 Hazara 
lxpedition 1888 (medal with clasp) Ju 
sha) Ixpedition 1889 (clasp) Miranzai 
Fxpedition 1891 (Clasp) HHaui7iua kxpedi 
tion 1891 (clasp) apptd Clmef Medical 
Officer Rajoutina 19134 Asstt Director 
of Medical Services Derajat Brigade 1918 

Inspector Genera] Civil Hospitals, Puny il 
and Administrative Medical Officer N W Rly, 
1918 Durector General Indian Melical Se: 
vice 1923 Haas Kaiser} Hind Gold Medal 
Address Simla and Delhi 


MOKEN71] Tne RLV JOHN MA (Abcrdcen) 
1904 Senior Cunningham Icllow Ncw College, 
Edinburgh 1908 Principal Wulson College, 


—_ 


VWVADHAVA RAO VP 
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1921 Fellow of the University of Bombay 
Publieationst Hindu Ethics (Oxford Unity 
Press) Address Wilson College House, 
Bombay 


MOLEAN, Rosert, B 8c, Edinburgh; Agent, 


8 Feb 1884, m. Evelyn 
Edinburgh Academy , 
Malabar 


GIP Railway, 0 
Noel Girard Educ 
Edinburgh University Address 
Hill, Bombay 


McWATTERS, Arraur Ofor,C IE (1918) 


ICS Secretary to the Govt of India 

Tinance Department (1923) & 18 September 
1880 m Mary only d ot Sir Stephen Finney 
(IL ones kduc Clifton, Lrmity College 

Oxford, 1t Class Classical Moderation, Ist 
Class Lit Hum Jomed ICS 1904 Served, 
inthe’ P Under See Government of India 

Department of Commerce and Industry, 
1910 13 Wheat Commissioner, 1915 Con 

troller of Hides and Wool 1917, Chairman 

Board of Special Referces, gixcess Profits 
Duty Act 1919, Secretary to Government 
of India Secretariat Procedure Committee 

1919 Represented Govt of India on Com- 
mercia] Mission to Persia 1920 , Controller 
of Cumency 192023 Address The Sec 

r tariat, Dolhi or Sin la 


MIVER JouN ALEXANDER ISO sir a 


Govt Photo7zincographic Dept , Bombay, 
Iand Rec Dept , since 1906, 6 10 Sep 1859 
Educ privately, Yorkshire Joimed the 
BCS 1880 Address Poona 


MADCAVAAR Tur How Mr Govinp DI 


nNanaATH BA IGS Judge High Court 
b 21 May 187 m Miss Bhidrabai Pandit 
Fdte St \aviets High School St Xaviers 
College  iphmstone Colleze and Balhol 
Pissel the [CS m 1892 served m Burma 
for 3 veus Lecime Dist and Sessions Judge 
in 1909 Alditioni! Judi tal Commussioner 


(Ikarachi) 1920 Juice Hick Court 1925 
Addvoss = GCrismall = Linds | nd Road Bom 
bay 


CTE (1899) 6 Feb 
1890 Fde Cov mmint Colk,  Kumba 
khonam (BA 1869 lellow 1899) For 35 
y arsinth @avic of Mysor Stit mimportant 


capaciti ob in,, Weml rot Council ot Re gency 


1598190. Member Tv cutie Council 
wd Rv Commer 190213904 Dewan of 
Travan cr 1041490 TD) wan of Mysore 


1306 1909 tcir d all cver India to gain first 
hand formation cn th condition of India 

pr sid d at Lanjor Dist Confce Dewan of 
Bard 1914 16 has pr sided over a number 
of cont 1 ne $s (political social industrial etc ) 
went t> J] nglind on deputation by the Indian 
National Congress t ndcrd evidence before 
Puhamentuy Jot Committee President 
Tirst Aarnatah Conf. Dharwar 1920, 
ward d fKawer1 Hind Gcld Midal in the 


first ycarofitsimecytion Address Baroda 
Villa = Lanjorc 
MADHAVLAL, Sm CHINUBHAI, Bt, see 
Ruachore!4} 


Bombay 6 13 June 1888 m Agnes Terguson MADRAS, BISHOP OF, since 1923, Rt Rev 


Dinnes Fdue at Aberdecn University, 
New College, Edinburgh Tubingen Univer 
sijy Ordained 1908 Appointed Protesgor 
in Wilson College, 1908 Appoimtecd Principal 


Ldward Harry Mansfield Waller, MA, 
Cantab) b&b 8 Dec 1871 Edue Hi te 

h Corpus Christi College, Cam 0 ed 
1804, Principal, St Paul’s Divinity Sch, 
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Alahabad, 1903 , Sec , C M.S., Indian Group, | 
1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15; Bishop | 
of Tinnevelly, 1915-1922. Address. Sullivan’: 
Gardens, Royapettah, Madras. 


MAGNIAC, Brie,-GENERAL Sik CHARLES LANE, 
C.M G. (1916); Brevt ,1918, C.B.£, (1919), 
Kt. (June 1928) , Legion d’ Honneur Officer 
(Jan. 1919); Agent, Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway 6 14 Dec 1873 m Letitia 
Anne Knolles, d of T H W. Knolles, Esq, 
of Oatlands, Kinsale Cork, Ireland, Ldue ;: 
United Service College, Westward Ho Roval 
Engineers, 1894, Indian Railways, Sep 1596 
to August 1914, Great War, France, from 
Sept. 1914 to Armistice, AD RT and DD 
RT, Afghan War, 1919 AHQ, Simla 
Address ; Rostrevor, Cathedral, P.O , Madras 


MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, ManomMhp AKBAR 
KHAN, MLA, First Class Sardar (1921), 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubh 8 1878 
Educ - at Hubli Started business in cotton 
in 1806, extended same from time to time 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing tactorics 
there, also started ginning factories at 
Ranebenuur and Guttal con\enient places for 
marketing cotton in the interlor, 1s an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculturc and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 600 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other rayats of his place 
and neighbourhood, 19 President, Hublh 
Anjuman-i-Isiam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uphit of Maho- 
medans Publications Kanarcse translation 
of Mr G F Keatinges ‘ Rural kconomy in 
the Bombay Deccan ” Kanarcse translation of 
** Britain m India , Have we Benehind’” Ad 
dress Opposite Native General Library 
Hubli, Dist Dharwar 


MAHALANOBIS,S8C,BS8c (Edin), FRSE, 
I.6.—.; Prof. of Physiology, Fresidency 
Coll, Calcutta, since 1900 Fellow, Moderator 
and Syndic, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology 
Calcutta University 5 Calcutta 1867; m 1902 
fourth @ of Keshub Chunder Sen and sistcr 
of H H the Maharani of Cooch-Behar 
Educ Edinburgh Univ Publiations 
Muscle Fat wn Salmon Life History oi 
Salmon , New form of Myograph ‘Teachers’ 
Manual, Text Book of Science Address 
210, Cornwallis Strect, Calcutta. 


MAHDI HUSAIN, Kuan Wa8vD-UD-Davls, 
Azop-UI-MULK, NawaB MuiRzZA, KHAN 
Banapur, CIE; b. 1884. Edue.; India, 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymian! 
Address : Tirminigaz , Lucknow. 


MAHOMED USMAN, Khan Bahadur, BA, 
Kaiscr-i-Hind 2nd Class (1923); Member of 
the Exccutive Council, Madras 6.1884 m d 
of Shifa-ul-Mulk Zynulabidin Sahib Bahadur, 
B.A Edue Madras Christian College Coun- 
elBor, Corporation of Madras, 1918-1025 ; Hon, 
Pres. Magte , 1916-20; bellow of the Madras: 
Univ., Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tema of Medicine , 1021-22 , Member, Publicity ; 
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Board, 1918 and 1921¢22, President, Muthalpet 
Mushin Anjuman, Madras Hon gn 
Govt Mahomelan Coll and Hon. Visitor 
Government School of Arts and Crafts, 1923 , 
Mc mbcr, Madras Excise Licensing Board since 
1922, Gave evidence bcfore the Reforms 
Committee and the Jail Committee. Elected 
Membr, Madras Legis Council, 1921-23 
Sheriff of Madras (Ixcr 1923); President 
of the Corporation of Madras, 1924 Address 

Hakim Manzil, Popham's Broadway, Madras 


MAHUMUDABAD, Raja or, 8m MOoOnANWAD 
All MaHoMED KHAN, KBAR BAHADUR, 
KCSI, KC.1IEH, Home Member, Exe- 

cutive Council of the U. P. Government, 1921, 

Hon. Secretary, Lucknow University, Collec 

tion Committee; President, All-India Educa- 

tional Conference. Vice-Chancellor of Ali 
garh Univ ;5 1877. Edue privately Address 

Mahmudabad House, Kaiserbagh, Lucknow. 


MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, SAnEB BAHADUR 
Landholder, Mcmber, Legislative Assembly, 
(re-elected in 1923) and Member, 3 Kanara 
Dist Board 8 7 March 1870, m 1896 to Mre 
Marvam Schamnad, Educ . St Aloysius Coll 
Mangalore and Christian Coll , Madras. Serv 
ed on the South Kanara Dist Board for about 
12 vears, Hon. Magte since 1913: Ploncer 
of Moplah education In S Canara Started 
Madras Moplah Amelioration Committe: 
m 1922) (Govcrument awarded a Coronation 
Mcdal and a (¢rtificate m reeognition of his 
serviers on Tocal Boards and Special inter 
irt in Moplacducation , Presided at the 31d 
Annual Confce of all Kerala Muslim Aikyi 
Sangham in 1920 Address Sca Virw, hasa 
razod S Kanara 


MAHOMEDALI Kuan Banapur, NawaB SYD, 
18.0 . Ent Govt Service, 1878; Insp.-Gen 
of Registration, Bengal, retired, 1018; @ dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wroté 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Ad ventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English Address: 4 
Bally gunge, Calcutta. 


MAJITHIA, THE HON SarpAR BAHADUR SUh- 
DAR SINGH, C.I.E (1920): Revenue Member, 
Government of Punjab; 6. 17th Feb. 1872 , 
m grand daughter of Sardar Sir Attar Singh 
KC.IE, Chief of Bahadur (Patiala State) 
Edue* Punjab Chiefs’ College and 
Government College, Lahore Worked 15 
Hon Secretary of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
for 11 years and Hon. Secretary 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body ot 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920 <Addrese 27, Lawrence Road, 
Lahore, and ‘‘ Majithia House,” Albcrt 
Road, Amritsar (Punjab). 


MALAVIYA, Panpit Krisuna Kant, BA 
MLA, kditor of <Abhyudaya. Educ at 
Allahabad. Publieations Sansar Sankat 
Phulon ka Har, Karma-Vir ; and many others 
in Hind] Address Abhyudaya, Allahabad 


MALAVIYA Panpir Mapan Mopan, MA! 
b Allahabad, 25 Dec, 1861. Zdue . San 
skritat the Dharma Gnan esh Pathshal’, 
Govt. Tigh School, Muir Central Coll 
Allahabad, B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolroast¢r, 
1885-87, edited the Indian Union and ir 
Hindusthan, 1886-1889; LL.B., Allahaba 
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Oniv , 1892; Vakil, “High Court, Allahabad | MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 


1892, Member, Prov Legs Council, 1902-12, 

es ata Comgrens 1800 Ty a Tall emer eet enna 

rl Bee oP sncrrlal Coren, Council Madras (1925) 6 16 Oct 1872. m 
Barbara d of the late Edward Watson, H M ’s 


1919 , Memnter Indiin Industrial ( ommission 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samiti, Pravag, Inland Kevenue Service Edue at Royal 
Academical Institution Belfast, Queen's 


si aoe spiel Samiti eeoute ag beeen 
ce-Chancellor, benares ndu niversit) 
Coll Belfast and Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
rince 1919 President Hindu Mthasabha 1923 Tatered 1C§ 1803 Asett Collt and Magte 
until 1896 , Under Secretary to Govt 1897- 


24 Address Benares Hindu Universitv 
MALER KOTLA, HON Kuan, 8m ZULFIGAR 1903 Dy Durector and Director of Land 
Atl Kaan, KCSI, CSI cstate holder in Records 19041910, Collr and Dt Magte 
Maler Kotia State, Mcmber of Imp Counci] 19311913 M wicr Board of Revenue 
enting Mohamedan Community of Pun —_ and Chief Secretary to (;over: ment 1919 1924 

F ablacat ons Report on Lmicriticn (in colla 


re 

jab; Ch Minist«r of Patiala State, since 1911 

b 1875, Edue Chiefs’ Coll, Lahore, Cam _— oration with Sir Ahmed [hamby Maracair) 
Address Advar House Adyar Madras 


bridge, Paris Address Lahore 
MWARRIS, Sm Wittiam S1voLam, K C S J 
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MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA) COLONEL THF HON NAWAB bIK 


KCIE,©GBkL MVO Muoanbcer of Counu 
of State, 1921 6 18». JTdue Chifs 
Coll, Lahor One of largcst landholdcrs in 
Punjab Attache to H M the Amir 1007 
Deputy Herald Delhi Durbar 1911 Mumber 
of Imperal Council, 19101921 Address 
halra, pur 


MALLIK, DEVEND&SA NatH, BA (Cantab), 
Sc D (Dub) 1 RSE trof cf Lhvsies 
and Mathemat 5 Muslim University 
Aligarh since 1922 6 Bengal 1866 due 

bt \avicrs Coll, Calcutta Univ Coll, 
London Peterhouse Cambridge Publica 
trons Numcrous works on Mathematics 
and Physus Address Alar! U 


MANGALORE, R C BisHor oF, see Perini 


MANIPUR, H H Mawsrasa Caves CHAND 


SinaH, CBE 6 1886 m March 17, 1905 
Educ Mayo College, Ajmer s 1891 State 
has area of 8,000 sq mules, and a population 
of $84,016 Salute 11 guns Address 
Imphal Manipur, State Assam 


MANN, Hakorp Hart D &8c,FIC,FLS, 
Kaisar: Hind Medal (ist ey 1917 
Director of Agriculture , ombay 
Presidency , 6 16 Oct 1872 Marned Educ 
Ehmfleld Sch, York, Yorkshire Coll , Leeds 
Pasteur Inst, Paris Chemical Asst for 
Researchto RB A §, 1895 98, Scientific Officer | 
to Ind Tea Assoc, Calcutta 190007 Prin 
cipal, Agricultural College, Poona, and Agri 
cultura] Chemist to Govt of Bombay 1907 18 
Publications Numerous on questions relating 
to tea culture and manufacture, and 
many Other <ndian agricultural questions 
‘The Pests and Blights of the Tea llant also | 
on sociological subjects Land and Latour, 
mn a Deccan Village No londNo 2 Address | 
43, Sassoon Road Poona 


MANSINGH, Sanpak, B A , LLB , Vakil, High 
Court, Vice President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan (1923 1925) b 1887 Edue Khalsa 
College Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi poetry Practised as Vakil for a 
dats of about ten years edited Khalsa 

oung Men’s Magazine from 1905 to 1909 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1921 23) 
Pubdlicatwons Translated Kalidasa s Vikramor 
ryashi from Sanskrit mto Punjabi poetry and 
pi has written religious tracts Address 
1 3noves 


MARSHALL, Sir JOHN HUBERT, 


MARTIN, 


‘MARTIN TH HON 


(1921), KCILIO (1919) Governor of the 
Umited Provinces of Agra an& Oudh since 
December 192. 6 1873 Kdue Wanganui, 
NZ (Canterbury Coll N/ Christ Chureh 
Oxtord Passed ICS open 1895 Under- 
Secrctary to Govt of India 1901 Dy Sec 
to Govt of Indin, 1904 _ service Ient to 
Transyiil (C ovt 1906 CGS Commer 
drinsya] 1907 Ag Secy to Govt of India, 
Hom Deyzart 1913 Insp Gen of Police, 
1 P 191¢ Stee duty 1091718, Home 
Secr tary 1919 Reforms Commissioner 
1820, Govcinor of Assam 1921 Address 
TInnew 


Kt, er 
1914,C IE 1910, Litt DMA PhDFSA 
Hon ARIBA Vice President of the India 
Society , Director General of Archeology in 
India smmce 1902 6 Chester, 19 March 
1876 nt 1902 Llorence, y @ of Sir Henry 
Longhurst CVG Educ Dulwich Kings 
College, Cambridge (scholar) Craven Tra 
veling student made j‘ourncys of explor- 
rath in Greek lands Addrese Benmore, 
Simla 


SiR AMBERSON BARRINGTON 
Ky (1924) LLD,MA, Pusne Judge of 
Bombay High Court since 1916. 6 8 Dec 
1870 e¢ 8 ot late Sir Alfred Marten, KC, 
MP LZdue Lton, Trinity College, Camb 
ridge (1st Class Iaw Tripos) Studentship 
Council of Tegal Education, 1895 , ealled to 
Bar Inner Temple 1895, Mem of Bar Couxcil, 
190910 practised in Chancery Division 
11] 1916 Address High Court, Bombay 


Vr JOHN LHoMas MA 
(Oxon) I¢( § Member Lxecutive Council 
Central Provinces and Berar b 28 Sept 1872 
m Agatha Jempleman Edvc Clifton College 
and New College Oxford Jomed the ICS 
mm 1896 and posted to the C P served as 
Asstt Commr and Dy Commr in various 
districts and as Under Secretary as Excise 
Commissioner 19067 Superintendent of 
Census ( P 19091912 Financial Secretary 
and (Chief Secretary (191316) Inspector 
General of Police 1919 Census Commissioner 
for India (19191923) Commissioner of 
Nagpur 1925 Pubdlecattone Census Report 
of the Central Provinces and Berar (1911), 
Census Report for India (1923) Address 
Secretariat, Nagpur, C P. 
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MARTIN, Jamus Res, B.A., C.LLE. (1928),| Govt. Commission th investigate German 
1.C,8., Secretary to Government of Bombay,! and Luxemburg steel industry, 1019, 
Development Department and Commiasioner,| Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff Board 
Bombuy Suburban Division, Member, Council) 1923-24. Member of Iron and Steel Institutel 
of State, 1024 5. 2nd Aug. 1877, m France Inst of Metals, Faraday Soucty, Technica, 
Lilly Elue Webb, Edue. Methodist Collcge | Inspection Institute. Publications: Paper, 
and Queen’s College. Belfast Assistant for technical socicties. Address; Tuatanagais 
Caleeier, baa ct ge ata ee aire B.N. Ry. 
uty Commissioner, per Sind Frontier, ° T pe 
Collector of Karachi gat Surat, Deputy as G KUN, B - Bar-at-Law and Membcr 
Lems Counul 6 27 Aug 1891 m Ma Aye 
pais of Development Address 6, Rothy Lduc Govt. High School, Basaun, Burma, 
i] Flats, Malabar Hill, Bombay The Rangocn College Rangoon, and Gray's 


MARZBAN, Jgenanore B,, CIE (1921) Inn. London, Assistant Registrar, Chiet 
Propr. of The Jame-Jamshed b 21 Sept 1848, Court ot Lower Burma at Rangoon from 
Educ.: Elphinstone Coll Was Assist Manager, 1915-1920 when resigned and started practice 
Nassau Lees; Manager, The Bombay Gazette  Hangoon 

for 9 years Propr, The Advocate of India tor, WAUNG TO LYI, BA, Member, Leaislativo 
6 years Editorand Propr, The Jame-Jam- Assembly and Managing Director, ‘Lhe Sun 
shed, for 30 years. Founder and Managing PrcssLid Rungoon b 1884 Lduc Rangoon 
Trustee of the Khanjala Sanitarium. Foun- (olkge Member of the Subordmate Crv1l 
der of Pars: Widows’ Relief Fund. Publeca- = servic, Burma, trom 1908 to 1920, resigned 
trons: 30 vols. of travel, fiction, etc Ad Govt service ard joincd editorial staff ot 
dress; Shatlemar, Hughes Rd, Bombay. fhe Sun w 1920, became Managing Darcctor, 


MASANI, Rusrom Persrony, MA, JP, 1921, elected to thu Muniupal Corporation 


Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal, Dy, Munpl. Com Rangoon, 1922, clected Member, Leg 
missioner, Bombay. b 23 Sept In. m go: Assembly, 1923 and ciectcd to Rangoon 


Decr 1902, Manyeh P Wadia, Educ New University Council, 1924 Address. 41, 51st 
HS. and Liphinstone Coll , Fellow, Liphine Street, Rangocn. 

stone College, 1897 and 1898, Jt Propr MAW, Wows Nawron, GLE, 1.08, 
and Editor of Gup Sup (1898), Fditor of! Commissioner, Nerbadda Division, CP, 
Enghsh columns of Kaisar 1-Hind (1899-1900) = since Apri] 1923 & 1 Aug. 1869, m. 1890, 
Lditor, Indian Spectator (1901 02) Jt Hon Una Agnes Brook-Meares, d. of Col & 
Sccry , Society for the Protection of Childrcn = Brook-Vtcares, Com), Roval Irish Fusthers 
in W India, also ofthe kh R KimaMemo- = Educ... Wesley (oll, Shefficld St. John’s 
rial Institute and the Pars: Girls’ Schools Coll., Cambridge (B.A.) Lnt ICS, 
Association and Trustee , Sccretary, Bombay 1893. In C. P Secretanat, 1906-12° Di 
Food Prices Committce (1914-17), Municipal ~==Commissigner, Jubbulpore, 1913-16. derveil 
Secretary, 1907-1919. Publiwatons Lnglish ay Commissioner in the Jubbulpore, Nagpur 
Child Protection, lolklore of Wells ‘The! and Nerbudda Divieions of C P. andin Lcrar, 
Law and Procedure of the Municipal Corpora- 1916-23 Address. Hoshangabad, C.P. 
tion, Bombay; The Conference ot the Birds . ; 

anda Sufi Allegory Gujarati Dolatno Upayoy | MAWNG, Srp $40, AC ILL, KSM,SAwiWA 
(Use of Wealth); Gharm, tatha mshalm OF LAWNGHWE, Member of I cderal Counvl 
keluons (Home and School education), of Shan Chiufs, Address; Lawnghwe, shan 
Tansukh mala (Health series) j, and, novels btates, Burma. 

nam saunwano abshi;: Bodhlu, MAYNARD, HERBERT JOHN (THE HON SIR 
Chandra Chal: Address: Versova (ma  Joun), M A. (Oxon.), C 8.1, aed KCIL 
Andher! Station), (1920) Member, Executive Council, Punjab 


SOOD, SYE and ‘ice-Chancellor, Punjab University ¢ 
MMIMAaUa, Disa a Paulie Uaacion 12 July 1865, m <Alfreda Horner, d. of Dr 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 6. 1880. Educ,’ Juchard Lippe, MD | (varminla) Be 
M.A.O. College, Alligarh, and New College,  Sefchaut Jaylors bchool, London and 
Oxford. Bar-at-law, Imperial Education | John’s Coll, Oxford, Joined first appoit- 
Service, Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. ment in Indian Civil service, ne Nee 
Senior Prof. of History, Ravenshaw College, 1886, Vice-Chanccllor, Punjab Uniy , 181% 
Cuttack, 1916; Formerty Fellow of the Member, Lxecutive Counal, 1921. Addri s 
University (a jCalentta : Fellow of the Laho1t, Punjab 
Madras University; Member. Council of tho STER ; 
Osmania University; Member, Court of the Seren rare a G beri? : eT 
Muslim University; Aligarh. Publwations:| tho Maharaye Jai ; Nery A 11868" an 
‘Japan and ite Educational System.” | {f° Maharaja of valpur. 0. 26 April ae well 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan Margery Howel Scratton. Educ.: The 

: : House, Malvern Wells Tonbridge School, 
MATHER, Riowagp, B.Met., M.1.E. (India), Keble Coleg: Oxford. Studied at Lepr 
Metallurgical Inspector, Government of | 1890-1801; Assistant Master, Brighton Coll 
India. b. 19 Sept. 1886, Hdue.: Royal Gram-! 1891-1898. Nominated to 1.5. 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield,’ then till 1008 held posts of Headmaster, 
Mappin Moedallist 1906; Metaliurgist, Karachiand Poona Government High Schools, 
Ormesby Iron W Middlesborough, 1907- Educational a meted Acting), Central a2 
1911, Ly. Diz. Metallurgical Research, War Northern Divisions, Bombay Presidency 
OMce, Woolwich, 1011-1919; Member of {rom February 1908 to January 1023, Prine 
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pal, Rajkumar College, Rajkot, Publications : 
Newspaper articles In the Times of India 
under nom-de-plume “ Oxon,” occasional 
poems and some songs (in England). Address; 
Rambagh, Jaipur, Rajputana. 


MEARS, Six Griuwoop, Kt. (1917), and Kt. of 

Order of Crown’ Belgium, { Jus- 
tice, Allahabad, 1919. Eduec.: Exeter 
College, Oxford. Barrister, 1895; Hon. Sec. to 
Bryce Committee on German Outrages 
1914-15 Hon. Sec. to R. Com. on rebellion 
in Ireland, 1916; Sec to the Dardanelles 
Commission, 1916-17; British Embassy. 
Washington, 1918-19. Address: Allahabad 
2 Hare Vourt, Temple, B.C. 


MEGAW, LIEUT.-COLONRL JOHN WALLACE 
Diok, B.A., M.B.. B. Sch., 2.4.0. (R.U.D), 
V.H.S. (1925), C.1.. (1926). Director und 
Professor of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine. m. Helen Esmee 
Ward. Hduec: Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast ; and Queen's College, Belfast. Ofh- 
ciating Prof. ot Pathology, Caleutta Medical 
College, Principal and Pref. of Pathology, 
King (George’s Medical College, Lucknow ; 
and Editor, Jnodinn Medical Ciazette Pub- 
heations: Numerous articles on Malaria, In- 
dian Tick Ty phus, Epidemic Dropsy, Dengue, 
Cool Rooms, etc. Address : School vt ‘Lropica) 
Medicine, Calcutta. 


MEHTA, KHAN BAHADUR, SiR BEzONII DADA 
BHOY, Kt., Address: Nagpur. 


MEHTA, THE HON. SIR CHUNILAL VIJBHU- 
OaNDAS, Kt. M.A., LL.B., Member, Executive 
Council of the Bombay Government, since 
June 1923, 6. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to ‘arabai 
Chandwlal Kankodiwala. Educ. : St. Xavier's 
College, Hombay, Captain, Hindu XI, 
elected to the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion in 1907; Chairman, Standing (‘ommittee 
1912; President of the Corporation, 1916. 
Elected to the Bombay Legislative Council 
by the Coproration in 1916; elected to the City 
Improvement Trust, 1918; Chairman of 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1918. 
Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 1920; 
Millowner and Director, Tata Iron and Steel 
Co.; Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Co., and several other joint stock companies ; 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23. 
Address: 108, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


MEHTA, DHANJIBHAI HorMmasy!, L.M. & 8. 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920); Donat of 
8t. John Bilver Medaj (1917); Raj Ratna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916); Retired Sani- 
tary Commissioner, Baroda. b. 4. Feb. 1864, 
m.toa cousin. Educ. : at Sir Cowsaji Jehangir 
Naosari Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine; gave e- idence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission. 
Has larised St. John’s Ambulance work 
and Bed Cross Works all over Gujrat, Sind and 
Kathiawad and published 37 books on Ambu- 
lance, hae Hygiene, Midwifery, Red 
Croas, etc. Address : Sayaji Ganj, Baroda. 


A, THE HON. Mz. LALUBHALSAMALDAS: 


MEHTA, 
TP., OLE. (1914); b. October 1863, m. 
Batyavatl, d, of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia 
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of Ahmedabad. Educ.: Bhavnagar High 
School and Elphinstone College. Under- 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, and Revenue Commissioner 
Bhavnagar. Resigned service in 1899 and 
entered business at Bombay as Guaranteed 
Broker to Gysi Klynanjung. Helped in 
starting the Bombay Cent: Co-operative 
Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian Cement 
Company, andthe Nira Valley Sugar Com- 
pany. Director in commercial firms and 
anks. Nominated to the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council] in 1910, 1913, and 1916. 
Elected to the Council of State in 1920. 
President of the Industrial Conference at 
Karachi in 1913. Member of the Maclagan 
Committee on Co-operation, 1914-15. Pre-, 
sident, Mysore Co-operative Conference, 
1915. Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23, Member of the Senate 
ot the Bombay University. Hon. Treasurer, 
Adams Wylie Hospital 1918-23, and of Seva 
Sadan. President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau. 1917-18 ; Member of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee, 1923-24. Ag. 
Member, hombay Executive Council, 1925. 
Address: 65, Apollo Strect, Fort, Bombay, 


MEHTA, SIR MANUBHAI NANDSHANKAR, Kv. 


(1022), C.S.7. (1919), M.A., LL.B. Diwan 
(Prime Minizter) of Baroda, since 1916; 6, 22 
July 1868 ; Edue.: Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899-1905; Rev. Min. 
and First Counsellor, 1914-16. Publica- 
tion: The Hind Rajasthan or Annals of 
Native States of India; Principles of Law of 
Evidence (in Gujarati), 3 Vols. Address: 
Baroda. 


MEHTA, RoOSTUMJEE DHUNJEEBHOY, J.P., C. 


1.E.; Merchant ; Port Commissioner, 1888-01 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 1886-1917 
Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality. Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1898 ; Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cuvta, 1899-1904, Publications; The Ex- 
change Imbroglio; Indian Railway Econo- 
mics; Indian Railway Policy, Indian Railway 
Management. Address; 9, Rainey Park, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta, 


WESTON, Rev. Wrtttav, M.A., D.D. (Kaiser 


i-Hind Medal (Virst Class), 1921, Principais 
Madras Christian College, 6. 4 May 1871. m, 
Mary Innes Sinclair. Educ. : Grammar School 
Aberdeen and University of Aberdeen ; New 
College, Edinburgh and University of 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge 
Appointed to Staff of Madras Christian 
College, 1893, Member of Legislative Council 
(Madras), 1921-1023. Publications: Joint- 
author of ‘“‘ Our Madras Mission.’”” Aspects 
of Indian Kducational Policy. Address: 
College Park, Kilpauk, Madras. 


MILLER, Siz Dawson, Kt., K. C., Ch. Justice 


of Patna High Court, since 1917 ; 6. Der. 
1867. Educ. :; Durham Sch. and Trinity Coll., 
Oxtord, Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address : 
High Court, Patna, 


MILLER, Simm Lesuk, Kt. (1914), C.B.E. 


1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 191422. 
. 28 June 1862. m. t el tL 
O0.B.B. Educ.: Oharterhouse, and Trinky 
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College, Dublin. Entered I 0.8, 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Oourt, 1906-14 Address : 
Gien Morgan, Pykars, Nilgiri Hills. 


MISRA, PANDIT HaRKARAN Nats, BA., LLB ' 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924); Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple), b. 16 July 1890. m. Shrimati Bhag- 

wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist. Educ.’ Muir 

Central College, Allahabad and Gonville & 

Cains College Cambridge (1911-1915) 

Joined Non-co-operation Movement in 1920 | 

Member of the All-India Congress Committee 

Senior Vice-Chairman of Munictpal Board, | 

Lucknow, Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Assocl- | 

ation, Publications > Asstt. Lditor of Oudh 

Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916-1920. 

Address ; 5, Neill Road, Lucknow. 


MISRA, Prake LAu, Bar-at-Law, 6. Aug. 17 
1872. Hduc.; Saugor, C. P. and ea 
Hislop College; Gray’s Inn, London. Was 
elected to the 0. P. Council in 1917 and to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1920. Is Vice- 
President of the Municipality, Hon. Secry , 
Co-operative Bank, Member of the C. P. 
Board of Agriculture ; First President of the 
Hindi Literary Conference held at Raipur, 
Mem., All-India Hindi Association. Publi 
ealtons: Hindu Law in Hindi, History of 
Eo journals in Hind!, a small pamphlet 
in English criticising the Caicutta niversity 
Commission’s Report during Lord Curzon‘s 
Viceroyalty. Address: Chhindwara, C P. 


MISRA, THE Hon. Panpit SHyam BkuaRl, 
M.A., Member, Council of State; Registrar, 
('o-operative Societies, U P ,and Member of 
the Dilahabed andLucknow UniversitiesCourt. 

6. 12 August 1873. m. Miss B D Bajpai, has 

two 8. five d Educ . Jubilee High Schoo] and 

Canning College, Lucknow. Entered Executive 

Branch, U.P. Civil Service in 1897 as pert 

Collector ; was on special duty in 1903, 1908, 

1908 and 1821-22 in connection with con- 

solidation of agricultural holdings on the last 

occasion; ‘was phe y Supdt, and Offg 

Superintendent, Police, (1906-09) ; on sa? ta a 

tion as Dewan, Chhatarpur State, (. I. 

ee nee Personal Asstt. to Excise Commr , 
. P. (1917-20), Dy Commr , Gonda (1920-21 

for over a year, besides having twice offiriat 

as Magte and Collr. of Bulandhsahr for a few 
weeks ; Jt. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

sobebiobe and Registrar since Aug. 1924. 

cations: Several standard works in 

Hindi including the Misra-Bandhu Vinoda 

(a text-book for BA. & M.A. Examinations) 

and the Hindi Nava Ratna (text-book in the 

Degree of Honours Examination. Address. 

Golaganj, Lucknow. 


MITOHELL, Davin GxorGE, B.Sc. (Edin.), MITTER KHAGENDRANATH, B.A. 


C.1.E. (2ad June 1923), Indian Civil Service. 
b. 8ist March 1879, m. to Elizabeth Duncan 
Wharton. Hduc.: rge Herjote School, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Jomed I.C.8. Oct. 1908. 
Divisions} and Sessions Judge in Central 
Provinces, 1913, | Secretary and Legal 
Remembrancer to Government of C.P. and 
Secretary to C.P. Legislative Council, 1919. 
Address ; Nagpur, Central Provinces, India. 
eats The Hon, Sir Bhupendra Nath, M.A., 
oh.de. (1924),C.B.E.(1919), Member of the 
Viweroy'a Council (Iadustrics and Labour), 


MIYAN AS8JAD-ULLAH, MAvuLvi, 
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Dec, 1924, 6 Oct. 4 ah Edve: Metropoli- 
tan institution, Hare School and Presidency 
College, Caloutta. Held Ministerial appt. 
from 2nd April 1896; apptd.to enrolled Ist. 
Finance Dept., Jan, 1909; Asstt, BSecry.. 
Sept. 1910; on special duty in connection 
with Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Qurrency, June to September 1918; 
on deptn. as Controller of War Accounts 
from May 1915; O.BE., Dee. 1917; Mil. 
Acctt.-General, Nov. 18919, offg. Financial 
Adviser, Mil, Fin. Branch, May 1920; con- 
firmed May 1922; temp. Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, April 1924: Confd. Dec, 
1924; Temporary Finance Member, March to 
June 1925, Addre*s: Delhi and Simla, 


MITTER, Sm Blnop Onunpzr. Kt. (1918), 


Barrister and Advocate, Calcutta. Member, 
Council of State (1921). 6. 1872. mm. Miss 
C & De. Educ.: Presidency College 
and Kipon College, became examiner tor 
many years for Doctorate of Laws in Calcutta 
University; twice officiated tor a year and 
a half as Advocate-General Bengal ; Vice- 
President, Nati@al Liberal League, Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-16, 
Standing Counsel to the Government of India, 
1910-17, Member of Moderates Deputation 
to hogland, 1919. Chairman of Reception 
Committee of Moderatcs’ Corference in 
Calcutta in 1919, was invited by the Punjab 
Government to serve on the Gurdwara Com- 
mittee but declined. Address; 2-1, London 
Street, Calcutta. 


a te THE HON. BROJENDRA LAL, MA: 


L,  Barnister-at-Law. Advocate-Cenera! 
of Bengal 6. May 1875 m a daughter of Mr 
P.N. Bose, late of the (seological Survey and 
g. d. of the late R. C. Dutt, 10.8. Adu. 
Presidency Coll, Calcutta and Lincoln» 
Inn. Address: 5, Outram Street, Calcutta 
and Barrackpore, 


MITTER, TaE Hon. Dk DWARKANATH, MA, 


DL., Member, Council of State (1924 

Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 8. 20 Feb, 
1876. m. d.of Bala Charan Dutt of Cal 
cutta. Edue.: Vremdency College, Cal 
cutta. Joined High Court Bar in 1897 
Took his degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1912 and since then has risen rapidly to the 
front rank of his profession and enjoys 
lucrative practice in 1016 elected an ordi 
naty Kellow of Calcutta Univ. for five year-. 
Publications: A Thesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law published by Calcutts 
University. Address: 12. Theatre Road 
Calcutta, 

(Hons), 
MA. (Gold Medalist), Senior Professor 0! 
Philovophy, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
b 1880. m Sneharams. Edue ; Presidents 
edie Calcutta. Nominated Member 
Legislative Assembly (1922), Member, Council 
of State, 1994: Fellow (elected), Caleulf: 
University (1822). late editor of Banelvt 
Sahitya Patsat Patrika. Address * 85, Beadon 
Row, Calcutta. 

rea 
Hon. Magte., K , atoindar of Meher: 
gaon. nat ~ MR Bibl 8. isa, d 
of late Moutyi Insaf Ali of Henria, Bdu. 
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ber, Dist. Board, Pur-: 


at Mebengaon, M 
peer vice bresid ne pear a 
r en , um a" 

f njuman-i-Islamia 


anj. 8a iD acn, P. 0 Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 


MODI, JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI, SHAMS-UL-ULAMA 
1898), O1.E. (1917), Sec, Parsi Panchayat 
mbay 6 26 October 1854 Edue.. 

Elphinstone High School, Elphinstone College. 

m. Shirinbai, d of the late H N  Saklatwala, 

Has published numerous historical and 

antiquarian works chiefly deahng with Parsi 

history and religion, Is Ph. Doc (Hon) 

Heidelberg, and Officier de 1I’Instruction 

peat: Fellow, Bombay Univ, 1887 
ceived the Campbell Gold Medal, Bombay 

Branch B, Asiatic Somety (1917) Fellow 

B. B R&R. Asiatic Society, 1924. Address: 

“Fatehma Lodge,” Middle Colaba, Bombay, 


MODY, HoRMUSs31 PrEROsHAW, MA (1904) 

LLB (1908) Advocate, High Court, Bom 
bay; 623 Sept 1881,m Jerbai, d of Kawasy1 
Dadabhoy Dubash. Adue St Xavier's 
Coll., Bombay, Mem of Bombay Mun 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22; and President, 1923-34, Partner 
C.N. Wadia & Co Publications The Political 
Future of India (1908), Life of Sir Pheroze 
shah Mehta (1921) Address. Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 


MOHAMED AHMAD SAID KHAN, Nawas, 
C ILE. (1921), Minister of Industries and 
Agriculture to the Go\crnor of the United 
Provinces 6.1893 m. to daughter of Nawab 
Bahadur M. Abdus Samad khan due 

M.A.O. College, Aligarh  Publwatwns 

Council Speeches, Presidential address, Ali 
India Moslem Rajput Conierence. Address 

‘Oakover,’ Naini lal, and Chhatar: (Bulland 
Shahar) 

MOHAMED RAFIQUL, Tom Hon Sm, BA 
(Cambndge), Bar at-Law (Middle lemple) 

Member, Council ot State 6 29 May 1863 
m Azmat Zaman: Begum ot the family 
of the Nawab of Patod: (Punjab) Lduc 

MAO College, Aligaith, St Johns College, 
Cambridge Pract sud at the Bar 1886 to 
1892, entered Judicial Service as 5 C ( ourt 
Judge, Lucknow, Addl Judge 1894, soon 
after Dist. Judge and in 1911 Judicia) Com 
mnissioner, Lucknow and in July 1912 appoint- 
ed High Court Judge, rtd 1923, Allahabad 
Address Chandwali-Baradari, Lucknow 


MOHAMMAD AJMAL KHAN, = HAvwIy, 
Masih ul Mulk Physician and Founder of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College, Delhi 
» 1865. LEducatedathome, Address Sharif 
Manzil, Dclhi. 


MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN Baja, 
(SI (1924) Taluqdar of Jehangirabad 6. 28 
June 1884 Member of the Provincial Legis 
lative Council, the British Indian Association 
and the United Service Club, Honorary 
Magistrate and Hono Munsif, Chairman, 
Boaid Address: Dist ra Banki, Jahan: 
girabad Palace-Lucknow. 


MOHAMMED YAMIN KHAN, Tum Hox 
Mr, B.A., of the Aliahabad Univermty 
(1911), Bar.-at-Law, Member, Council | 
State (1924),Semor Vice-Chairman, Municipal 
Board, Meerut. 5. June 1888. m. to a cous 


MOOKERJEE, 


813 


hduc at Meerut College, MAO. College 
Aligarh and England. Practising as Barrister 
in Meerut, smce Dec, 1914. Acted as Secre- 
Neoretary,  YM.OA’ ‘Funder Secretary’ 
Dist, War a Was elected & member 
of the Municipal Board, Meerut, in 1916 and 
Vice-Chairman a year later. Elected member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1920; Member of the 
Lezislative Assembly 1920-1923. Address: 
Junnut Nishan, Meerut. 


MOTE, THOMAS EYEBRON, B A., O.1.E. (1017) 


Cc (1922), Member of the Executive 
Council, Madras 6 1874. Educ.: Fettes 
Coll, Ldmburgh, Wadham Coll, Oxford 


Ent 108 ,1898, Address . Fort 8t. George 
Madras, 


® 
MONIGOMERIE, ALEXANDER, M.A, O.1.E. 


(1921), 1 CS , Secretary to Govt. of Bombay, 
Home Department. 6 27 Feb. 1870; m 
Katherme MacDonald Rankin. due. 
Glasgow High School, Glasgow Univerrity. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Joined Indian J.vil 
Service 1903, served 1n various districts cf 
Bombay Presidency. Addrese. Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


MOOKERJEE, Sip NARAYAN, Zamindar of 


Uttarpara; 6 Apml 1869. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council,since 1918, m 1878 ;one 8. 
Edue . Uttarpara School, Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887, Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon Magistrates, 1889, Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society, a hfe Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincia] Advisory Committee for 
indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Libera] League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address: Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 


Sm j RAJENDRA NaAtTH, 
K.C.1.E, KC.V 0. (1922), M.I M.E, (Hon. 
Life), Civil Engr, 0. 1854; Edue.; London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur: Pre- 
sidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta Sen;or Partner in Martin & Ce, 
Caicutta; Member of Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1917-1918; Member of Indian 
Railway Committee, 1920-1921. President, 
Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921; President, 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 1922, 
Member, All-India Retrenchment Comn ittee, 
1922 ot Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 3a Fellow of Calcutta Univ., 
Member of Court of Visitors, Ind. Ingt. Science, 
Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911; Member of the 
Board of the Governing Body of 
Engmeermng College. Ex-President, tne 
Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing bods of the ool of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922, Prcsident, Amatic 
Society of Bengal, 1924 Address: 7, 
Harington Street, Calcutta. 


MOORK, Prence LANGRISHE, C.1.E.: Ag Bi 
Government of Mad: 


ancial Secretary to the 
na: b, 20th June 1873, m. Muriel, d. of the 
late Lumsden Strenge. Bdue.: Cheltenham - 


Christ Oburch, Oxford, Ent, 1.0.8,, 189%: 
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President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14. 
Ins General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
A. ¢ Madras Club, Madras. 


MOOBE, WILLIAM ARTHUR, Assistant Editor 
or The Statesman. Classical Scholar of St. 


Jobn's Coll., Oxford, 1900-1904; R.A., Lit. 


cn President, Oxford Union 
child of George Maillet. HEduc.: Campbell 
Coll., Belfast and St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, during 
Which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion 1908 and in Albania; special corres- 
pondent 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
cand Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, 
Persia. Joined toreiyn and war staff of The 
Times 1910; Persian Correspondent 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent 1913; Spain 1914; 
Albanian Revolution 1914. Retreat trom 
Mons and Battle of Marne 1914; obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915; Salonika 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, 3rd Grade) ; Air Force (Flying Officer), 
Egypt, Salonika, 1918. Alter armistice 
General Staff Officer (2nd Grade) ; with mili- 
tary mission (General Sir G. T. Bridges) in 
Constantinople and the Balkans; demo- 
bilised May 1919; despatches twice: M.B.E. 
(mailitary); Serbian White Lagle; Greeh 
Order of the Redeemer; Middle-Eastern 
voriespondent of Zhe Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasns, India, Afghanistan, ete. 
Publications: The Miracle (By ‘ Antrim 
Oriel,’ Constable, 1908); The Orient Express 
(Constable 1914). Address : “The Statesman,” 
Calcutta. 


MOOS, Dr. F.N.; M.D., B.S. (Lond.) ; D P.H, 
(Eng.); D.1.M. & Hy. (Eng.); MB.,BS. 
(Bombay); Surgeon in charge, CGoculdas 
Tejpal Hospital b. 22 Aug. 1893. 
at Cathedral and New High Schools, Elphin- 
stone andGrant Medical College, Bombay ; 
Univ. Col, and Hospital, London. Clinical 
Fellow in Medicine, Grant Coll., Bombay, 
Medical Registrar, J. J. Hospital, Bombay, 
House Surgeou, Metropolitan Hospital, 
London, Tuberculosis Medical Officer, Boros 
of Stoke Newington, Hackney and Poplar 
London; Medical Referee, London. War 


Society, 


4; b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only surviving | 


Educ. : 


Pensions Committee; Lecturer on Tuber- , 


culois, University of Bombay ; Hon. Physi- 
cian, G. T. Hospital, 


Bombay, Publications :' 


Present Position of Tuberculosis, Prevention ' 


of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of Influenza, 


1918, etc., etc. Address: Alice Buildings, ' 


Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


MOOR, Nawannoy A. F., D.Sc. (Edin.), L.C.E* 
Bom.), F.B.8. (Edin.), Retired Director. 
bay and Alibag Observatories. 6. 29 Oct. 


1860. m. Bal Jeeloobai y. d. of Byramjece 


pba gee ; Haq. Hduc,: Bombay University 
an 


Edinburgh University; Prof. of Physics, . 


Elphinstone (‘oll., Bombay; for some time 


Tuspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency ; 
from 1896 to 192 Director of Bombay and 


Allbag Observatories; Syndic and Dean in 
Science, Bombay Univ, Representative of 
Bombey Univ. on Roya! Institute of Science 
Bangalore 


; Advisory Committee of the Coll 


MORSHEAD, LEONARD FREDERICK, 


MOUNTFORD, LE&wis 
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of lingincering, Poona, Advisory Committee 
of the Royal Institute'of Science, Bombay ; 
Board of Trustees of the Prince of Wa 
Moseum, Bomba¥ and Municipal Corpora- 
tion, Bombay. Publications ; Papers in Royal 
Society Edinburgh and publications in the 
series, Bombay Obgervatorv’s Publications 
1896-1920; Bombay Magnetic Data and Dis- 
cussion 1846-1915, Vola. I and Tl. Address: 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 


MORENO, H. W. B., Dr. M.R.A.8. (London). 


b.1875. Educ: at Calcutta University and 
Merchiston, Edinburgh. Editor, Century 
Review, a weekly British Indian Recorder, 
Lecturer, Calcutta University ; Hon. Magtre., 
Sealdah, Calcutta, elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council representing Ang 
Indian community in Bengal, Publicatwns: 
“History of the Bengali Newspapers,” 
“ Sohrab and Rustum ’’ “Story of the Kings,” 
etc. Address: 85, Dhaoramtola Street, 
Calcutta. 

C.8,] 
(1924), 1.C.8., Board of Revenue, Bihar and 
Orissa, §. 4 Sep. 1868. m. Sybil May, d. of 
Archibald Hills, Esq. Edue : chester 8nd 
Balliol, Entered Indian Clvi] Service, 1889 ; 
Cotlector of Customs, Calcutta, 1902; 
Ingpector-Gencral of Police, Bengal and 
Behar and Orissa, 1908-12; Commissioner, 
Board of Revenue, 1919 to i923, 


MOTI CHAND. THE Hon. RAJA, C.LE. (1918), 


Banker, Landlord and Millowner. 6. 2nd Aug 
1876. Educ.: privately. First Non-Officia! 
Chairman, Renares Municipal Board: 
Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd.; Chairman ot 
Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd.: Chairman. 
Benares Industries, Itd., Member, U.P, 
Legislative Counci) from 1913-1920; Membr; 
Council of State since 1920; Hon. Treasurer 
and Member of the (‘ourt and the Councii oi 
the Benares Hindu University; Chairman 0! 
numerous local bodies, educational, industrial 
and social. Director vf the British India 
Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpore, and Member, 
T, P. Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 
Azmatgarh Patace, Benares. 


JAMES, C.B.E., 
Commissioner, Southern and Centra! Divi- 
sion, Bombay Presidency, 1916-25; Addl. 
Mem. of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
1910, b. lst Aug. 1871. Educ. : Dulwich Coll 
and Pembroke ('oll. (Cantab.). Joined J.C.8. 
Asst. Collr., 1892; Manager of Sind Encum- 
bered Estates, 1896; Collr. of Larkhana, 
1908; Sp). Collr., Bombay, 1905; Collr., 
Sholapur, 1907; Satara, 1911; Poona, 1913: 
Ahmedabad, 1916. Member of Standiny 
Committee, Presidency Recruiting Board, 
1917. Publications: Yamphlet on the Hela- 
tions between Debtor and Creditor in Sind. 
Address; The Secretariat, Bombay. 


Address . 


MOZOOMDAR, Ral JapumATH SBAwaDvR, 


Vedanta yacoaspetls M.A., BL. per-j- 
Hind (1915), C.1-H. (1921) MLA. Vaki! 
and Landholder. 2. . 1859, em, Srimati 
Seratkumari, d. of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Barkar. Edue.: Canning Coll., Lucknow and 
Free Church cutta. Professor, 
Tribune, 
* Secry., Finance Dept., Kaamirh, 
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Principal Katmandu @oll , Nepal Advorate 
Calcutta High Court blications Amitvar 
Prasar in 2 peu in Bengali Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali Religion 
of Love in Fnglish essays and addresses in 
oe Appeal to young Hindus in Laglish 
and numerous other works editor, Hindu 
Patrika Address Jessore Bengal 


MUDDIMAN, SIR ALEXANDER PHILLIPS KT 
(1922) CST (1920) CITE Home Member 
Governor General s Lxecutive (Council since 
March 1924 6 14 Feb 1870 Educ Wimborne 
Sch knot ICS 1897 served yn Behar and 
Bengal, in various capacities Dy & 
Govt of India Leg Dept 191015 
to Govt of India Jeg Dept 1915 20 
President Council of State, 1920-1921 
4ddresg_ Delhi 


MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH Salynp, B A 
Zemiudar and Member Legislative Assembly 
(1920) & 1878 m Mahmudetun Nesa Bibi 
d of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
(Murshidabad) 1887 Fdue (Calcutta Madrassa 
Presidency Coll & Ripon Coll Hon Magte 
Rampurbet, 1896 
and Union Boards Commissioner Mcherj ur 
Municipality , apptd Sub Deputy Collr 
and Magte 1900 and oub-Div! Ofhcer 
Begusarul Dt Wongh\r and Meherpur 
(Nadia Dist) Asstt Scttlement Offtecr 
Bhabna  (Shahtvbad) Resigned 10917 
Address Marzram lirbhun Dist 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Kuan 8a 
HEB MAULVI, BA LLB, MLA, Pleader 
b 26th Dec 1867 Lduc Government College 
Jubbulpore CP and MAO Collego, Ali 
garh as for some time Headmaster Mo 
hindra High Schoo! Tikhamgarh Orchha Bun- 
delkhand Practised in 1898 at Amraoti (Be 
rar) Official Receiver (1917) Hon Secry 
Berar Mahomedan Educational Conference 
Address Amraoti Camp (Berar), C P 


MUHAMMAD MUAARRAM ALI KHAN, 
MUMTAZ UD DOWLAH NAWAB Chief of 
Pahasu state and lazim: Ja,itdar (Jaipur 
State) 6 2 Sept 1899 m ad of Inte 
Tahatat Ali Khan nd mi iage d of Rao 
Abdul Hakeem Khan of Khatri Dist Sharan 
pore (hief of Saadabad Educ Maharaya’s 
Coll, Jaapur and MAO Ooll, Aligarh 
Puble cations Sada i Wvtan ‘Laugqecd 
Nadi Swarafya Hot e Rule Address Pahasu 
House Aligarh 


MUKANDITAL, 1 A (Oxon) Bar at Jaw 
Member U P Tegis Council & Oct. 1890 
Edu at Paurs and Almora, in colleges at 
Allahabad Benatrs and Calcutta and Christ 
Church, Oxford Hist Honrs 1917 Called to 
Bar GraysInn 1918 Marricd n England 
returned to India 1919 enrolled Advocate 
Allahabad High Court clected to U P 
Legis Council for Garharval 1923 Writes 
to Hindi and Laoglish periodical payers 
Belongs to Swaraj Party Addrese 
Denra Dun 


MUKHERJFE, Banu JoGENDRA NatH MA 
BL, Advocate nap Court, Calcutta 
6. 28rd June 1861 m d of late Babu Hari- 
aath Chatterjee, of tho Provincial Executive 


elected member Local 


WMUNMOHANDAS RAMTI 
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Service Educ Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashals, 
Calcutta Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1886 1908 was Municipal Commissioner, 
Vice Chairman, Purnea Municipality, and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years, 
Member of Bengal Legislative Comncil (1905- 
1907) practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 Prof of Hindu Lawin the Calcutta Law 


College from 1909 1919 Chairman of Profe*« 


sors Criminal Law in that Coll 1918 19. 
Memter legislative Assembly 1°21 28 
Address 17 Pran Kissen Mookerjee Road, 
Tallah, Calcutta 


ec 
Scc 'MULLA, DinsHan FARDUNII MA,LLB,ex 


Judge of the Bombay High Court 6 April 
1868 m Jerba: d of } F Karaka or Bom: 
bay Educ at Sir Jamsetyi Jipbhoy School 
and Elphinst ne College Bombay Yellow 
of th Bemba University Late Presi+ 
dent Tribunal of Appeal Bombay, 1919- 
1921 Publications Commentanes on the 
Code of Civil Procedure Principles of Hinde 
Law Principles of Mahomedan Law Joint 
author of Pollock and Mulla’s Indian Cone 
Waid Act Address 21, Marine Lines, Bom- 
ay 


MULIICK, Sm Basanta Kumar, Kr (1920), 


Judge, latna High Court since 1916 
Educ Univ Col Sch Kings Coll, Cam 
bridge Ent ICS 1987 Actg Judge, 
Calcutta High Court 1913 Puisne Judge 
1915 Ag Chief Justhe 1925 Address 
Bankipore 


MUMTAZUDDOLAH NAWAB SiR MOHAMMAD 


Valyazayr KHAN KCVO KCIE,CSI 
CBE Nawab of Pahasu Minister, Jaipur 
State 6 4 Nov 1851 late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils 
Address Nawabs House Jaiput 


THI Hox Ml 
TP Mer hint wit Mill wner ind Membe , 
Coun lof Staite Bo uc Bom w Hai.h school 
Represente 1 Indian commer 131 community 
in the cli Jombias Tes Council from 
1910 to 1920) servei on the Municupu Cor 
polition f 1 12 yews ele tel Prestient of 
the Corporiticn f r 191213 serve] viso on 
the ( »mmuttees of In ain Merchants Chamber, 
Boml a Millowrers Aso lation md Bombay 
Native Piece oods Merchints Association 
for more thin 2> yeus wes President of 
Inlian Merchints Chimber 190713 and 
agin mn 1924 and of the Lomhiy Millowners’ 
Associ ition in 1909 served several periods 
on the Boad of the Bombay Port ‘Trust, 
wis 1memter for a number of yeas of the 
Board ot liustec of VJ Le hmiecal Institute 
of the Advi ors Committee to the Director of 
Industries ind of the Advisory I oard to the 
Development Depirtment i at present a 
memler of the Advisory Committee of the 
BB &C I Railway Represented Indian 
Merchints Chimber cn the Legislative 
Assembly 192123 served on the Brafth 
waite Committee Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee Railway Risk Note Commities, and 
Income Lax Committee Lilected Member of 
Council of State Junel1925 and re elected in 
November 1925 Address Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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MURSHIDABAD, NawsaB BAHADUR OF, 
K.08.1, K.C.V.0., The Hon. Thtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Wasef Ali Mecrza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premicr noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Frophe: of Arabia; b. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Edue.: in India, under 

vate tutors andin England, at Sucrborne, 

by, and Oxford; has six times been 
Mem. of Benga) Leg. Council. Address : 
The Palace, Murshidabad. 


MURTRIE, Davip JAMES, O.B.E., J.8.0.: 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired); 6. 18 Dec. 1864; Educ.: Doveton Pret. 

, Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1854; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1918-16, Address: ‘“‘ Looland,” 8a., Cunning- 
ham Read, Bangalore. 


MUTALIK, VISHNU NARAYAN alias ANNASAHEB, 
B.A., Sardar“of the Deccan, Inamdar and 
Saranjamidar: Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b. 6 Sept. 1879. m. 8. Ramabaisaheb, d. of 
Mr. K. Bhiranhi, Pear] Merchant. due. : at 
Satara High School and the Deccan Coll, 
Poona. Member, Bombay Legis!ative Council 
for the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President. 
Inamdars’ Centra] Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality for 4 years : Member of Dist. 
and Taluka Loca! Board, Satara, for over 15 
years, Publications: Currency System ot 
India in Marathi Address: Shanvar Pcth, 
Satara City. 

MUTHIAH CHETTIAR, Sik M.Crt., Kr. 1922. 
Banker and Member, Legislative Assembly 
b. 8 February 1887. m. to Thevanai. Educ. : 
Maharaja’s Ccllegec, Pudukottai. President, 
South India Chamber of Commerce ; Chairman, 
Madras Stock Exchange; Director of Indian 
Bank, Ltd., Madras; Trustee, Madras Port 
Trust; Trustee, Pachiappa’s Educationa) 
Charities; Member, Advisory Board, South 
Indian Railway Co., Ltd., Sheriff of Madras, 
1921 and 1922; Presdt.. United India Life 
Assurance Co.; was Member of Madras Legis. 
Council for a period before the Reformed 
Council and for one period after the Reformed 
Council; now a member, Legis. Assembly, 
Publications: Author of the Chapter on 
* Indigenous Banking” in Dr. Khan’s h0Ook. 
Address : Bedford House,” Vepery, Madras, 


MYSORE, H. H. THe MAnanasA oF, Cot. Sm 
SRI KRISHNARAYA WADIYAR BawADvR, G.C. 
8.1; G.B.E, 6. 4th June 1884; s. father, 1805. 
Invested with full ruling powers by Lord 


a {a nearly seat 
: Ace, Bangalore Bore ; 
Fern Hitl, Niigiris. eer 


Mysore ; 6. 5 June 1888; y. ¢. of late 
Sri Chacoarajendra Wadiver Dahagee meee 


u, T 
keen interest in welfare of 
salons of cduaiien: Wai tri eae 
: Mysore 


» Sod industry, 
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NABHA, MavagaJa S8l, RIPUDAMAN SINGHJI 


MALAVENDRA, BAHADUR OF, .&.G,9., 
M.B.A.S.; 6.14 March 1883; 8, 1011. Bdue.: 
privately. Traveliéd good dcal in India 


and abroad ; Meni., Viecroy’s Council, 1906-08 ; 
Pres. of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confoe., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accom- 
panied by Maharani, 1911; made handsome 
contributions towards various War Funda 
and Loans including gift of fully-equipped 
it ae Ship for Mesopotamia. Abdicated, 


NAG, GrRI8 CHANDRA, RAI BAHADUR,M.A.,B.L. 


b. 14 feb. 1864. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, d, 
of Rai Saheb P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Edue. . 
Calcutta Presidency College. | Professor: 
Ravenshaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890), 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge's Court, 1890-1892: 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919; 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member Leg. Assembly. Publionions : “ Back 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 


NAGOD, Rasa JaDUBIND SINGH, Raya OF; 


b. 80 Dec, 1855; g. 1874; dynasty has ruled 

at Nagod for over nin centurics; State has 

area of 501 square miles, and population of 

Feel salute 9 guns. Address. Nagod, Baghel- 
and. 


NAGPUR, Bisnor or, since 1903, Ricut REV. 


EYRE CHATTERTON, D.D., F.R.G.8.; 0. 22 
July 1863 ; m. 1910 Lilian Agnes Haile, 2nd 
d. of Henry Alexander Haig, 43, Kensington 
Park Gardens. Edue.: Haileybury ; Dublin 
Univ.: ordained, 1887. Head of Dublin 
Universit y Mission, Chota Nagpur. 1891-1000. 
Publications : The Story of 50 years Mission 
Work in Chota Nagpur (S.P.C.K.), 1900: The 
story of Gondwana (Isaac Pitman & Co.), 
1916; with the Troops in Mesopotamia, 
1916 ; Mesopotamia Revisited, 1017; The 
History of the church of England in India 
since the early days of th: last India 
Company. (S8.P.C.K.) 1924. Address: Bi- 
shop’s Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 


NAGPUR, BR. C. Bissop OF; see Coppel. 
NAIDU, SaRoJini, MRS., Follow of Boy. Roc. 0: 


Lit, in 1914; 6, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ.: Hyderabad; King’s 
irton Coll, Cambridge. 


in English, which have 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and somo 
mto other European languages; also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religivux, and educational and 
national progress ; dette connected with 
Women’s Movement {n India, and weltare of 
ire students. <Addrese: Hyderabad, 
ccan. 


NAIR, Maxnats Kersanan, Dawa BawaDvs 


(1915) ; Member, tive Council. 

b. August 1870. Edue.: : Calicut, 

and tian College and Law College, 

Me i Ca ee ee Sour gout 
vancore , for fo 

Dewan, Travancore, May 1014 to July 1920. 

Addrese : Palghat, Malabar District. 


NAIR, sce Sankaran Nair. 
NAM JAR, Herpes 


KupALi one. 
VITTIL KU KAMMASAW Land) , 
6, Dec. 1888, ms. Kalliat Madhavi Amma, 4 
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of V Ryru Namba, BABI High Court 
Vakil Ldue at the Mission High School 
Brennen College, Telliaaerry and Madias 
Medical Coll Succeeded to the manage 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912 in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Talok Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board of which he 
continues to be & member Jn 1921 was 
returned to the Legislative Ass mbiy as the 
representative of the Madias Laniholders 
Address Panoor via Mahe N Malabar 
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Headmaster, Aryan H $  Tripheane, 
Madras, Asst Cditor, the Hindu, Madras, 
Pres Madias Prov Soc Confce Kurnoo}, 
}J11 and Pres Bombay Prov Soc Confce 
Bijapur 1918 President, Mysore Civic and 
Social Progress Conference 1921 and Prist 
dent National Soria! ( onference Ahmedabad, 
1J.t Gcencral secretary Ind an Nationa! 
Soul =Confercnce 19.024 Publications 
Presidential addres es at above conferences 
Report of Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 
1911 Address She Indian Socal Refor- 
mer Office, Lort Bombay and Tata’s Rua- 


NANDY, MABARAJA FIR MadinnRa CHAX 
DRA ACL Muhatiaa cf Aasimbazir 
Bengal 6 1860 9 ‘Solnme tym = M mber Icn.al 


galow, Khar Road, Bandra, Bombay 
NATLSAN Tut Hov Me G A headofG A 


levis Council Iny LL gis Council anl h 

Council of Staite, Chairman Dist Load pasties oo Lies ees Ph Paar 
Murshidabad Vion Jecllow Calcutty Uni August 1874 Lduc High School Kum- 
and Lite Vemtcr Hindu Univ b nases bakonam St Joseph sserccl Tnchinopoly 
Patron of sverul Claty  Assocations wd | H Hf School Tripheine Presidency College, 
Institutions in Isngu Adliress Kalan M idras University BA (1803), Fellow ofthe 


Kasimbazar Bengal or oO. Upjer Circular 
Road Calcutta 


NANDY MAHARAJ KUMAR SITS) CHANT RA 
M A (1920) « and7z of Maharaja Sir Vanindra 
Nandy Bahalur AC PL ct Kasimt ar 
Bengal 61897 9¢ 151 5) nllvaykumar 
d of Hon Raja Promoda Nath Roy ot Dieha 


Univ and Commissioner Madras Corpp Has 
taken a Icading part in Congress work Joined 
Moderate Conference 1919 Sec, 

Liberal Leazue Jomt Secretary National 
Iiberil Teicration of India 19-2 Publica 
teong chiefly jatriotic hterature and spee 
ches etc ot public men ‘What India 


pata Five Brharpor ( i Bena! Wants Autonomy within tho Empire’ 
a Proitencs Cull Calcutta Chairman Address (xeorge Town Madras 
rhampore Muni; ality Hon Vat 
Berhampore ind Mom rd nyvall 1 late ‘ATHUBHAI  TRIBHOVANDAS MANGALDAS 
Kasmmbazar or ). Ujpu Gmulir Rit 2 i a H se rae Papas soar meee 
Calcutta rsigncd presidcnt hip aftcr teuure thereo 
tor 2> years, 1912 / 28 Oct 1856 Edue 


VELPANURU CTT St Xaviers Coll Bombay Was for 20 
ycars an cl cted Mcm ot Bombay Mun 
Corjn , has ben Hon Mag since establish 
mint of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay Address Su Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road bombay, 

NAWAB SATAR JUNC BAHADTH 0 23 
Jun Xs) Fi it Nizvams Collie 
lim Mamst1 or Hydcrakiad 191214 
ti ss Hydersbid Deccin 


NANJUNDAYYA H 
b 13 Oct 1860 Educ Wsl yan Mi sion 
Soh , Mysore , Christian Coll] , Madras, Madra 
Univ (Fi llow, 1899) Lnt service of My orc 
Govt , 1885, Tuduac, Chicf Court of My ore 
1904, Mcm of Council aud Ch judge of Chic f 
Court, retired 1916 Vice Chane Hor Myson 
Univ Address Mallusvaram Banglore 


NARIMAN, Sm JIMULII BuIcAUI Kt WRC 


P (Ldinburgh) Hon ( usa 1022 Sheff of 
Bombay 102223 Chui Physivan, | ars) 
Lying in Hospital, President Collece of 
Phvsivaans and bur.econs 6 “Navsarl 38td 
Sept 1848, Educ rant %C Liphinstone 
Coll Fellow of Bombay Umv 1883 JP a 
syndic in Medicine 1491 4 Dean in kaculty 
of Medicine 1901 0., Mem Bombay leg 
Council, 1909, Mem ca Provincia] Advisorv 
Committee, 1910 Member Bombay 
Medical Council, 1913 Address Bombay 


NARSINGARH, His Hiaaness Ski HUZUB 
Baza VirgaM St\GH SaHIB BAHADUR 0 31 
September 1909 bc longs to Parawar or 
Ponwar branch of Aguikul Rajputs » § 1924 
Edw Mayo Gollige Aimer Stat 18 “ot S). 
miles in extent, and has population of 
101,426; salute of ll guns Regent Her 

hness the Bani Shiv hunwer Sahiba 
B Address Narsingarh, CI 


NATARAJAN, Kawaxsul,B A (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889 #ditor /he in'an Day 
Mav and The Indian Socal Reformer, Bom 
bay,6 24th Sept 1868 Educ 8t Fr ter's 


H 8, Tanjore, Pres Coll, Madris Govt 
Coll yey and Law Coll, Madras 


NELDHAM 


NLURI 


NAWANAGAR H YW MAARAJA JAW SHRI 


RavJifpinusl, GUST GBI, KOSI, 
Hon Lt. Colone] in army, ) Sarodar, 10th 
September 18°2 Ede , Rajkumar Coil 

Rajhot Irmity Coll Cambmdge  Luirst 
arp arance tor sussex C C C 1895 head 
ot Sussex averi.e same year head of Sussex 
averages 18). 190. champion batsman for 
all Lngland in 1896 and 1900 scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 0991 went with 
stoddarts All kugland ‘I to Australia, 
1897 98 served Luropean War, 1914-165. 
Address Jamnagar, hathawar 


BRLYLT CO] ONFL RICHARD 
\rTHUR BSe, MD DPH FRCP, 
(Ldinburgh) DSO (1916) CIE (1919), 
b 18” Inspector of Medical Education in 
Indiv on beh all of the General Medicw Council 
ot the United Kingdom on special duty, 
Railway Road Address Simla and Lahore. 


PaNvit MovinaL Member, Legis 
Assumbly for Ihe Seven Cities of UP 6 May 
1961 Presid nt UP Provincia] Conference 
1107 Member U P Legis Counefl, cunded 
Lhe Independent, 1919, Presdt., Indian Na- 
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tional Congress 1919 suspended practice at the 
Bar in pursuance of non co opel ition resolu 
tion, 1920 imprnoned tor six months, 1921 22 
Address Anand Bhawan Allahabad 


NEHRU, Pannrr SHAMLAL MI A Journalist 
b 16 June 1879 m Oma d of Pandit Niranjin 
Nath Hukhu EZdue at Alluhabad Member 
All India Congress Commnuttee Provincial 
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disposal of C,inC, Mov 1017, Asstt 
Adjutant Geongial at AGH WQ = and from 
August 1921 to Apg! 1923 Dircctor of Auxul- 
lary and Turritorial Tomas Collector and 
Magistrate Azri Nov 1923 Offe Commis 
sion Tr, Jhansi Division 192) Publuatons 
Dist Gaz ttecrs ot the United Provinecs 
Address Jhansi 


Congress Committee (U P) Allahalad Town \]WBOUID Hon SIR BABINGTOW BENNEU 


Congress Committee Allahabid Municipal 
Board Chairmin Allahibad Public Health 
Committee Memhbir Alluhabid Improvemcnt 
Trust Member hhilefat Comnuttce. Member 
Legis Assembly six mcnths ymyribsonment 
und fine tor non co-oyerition (1921 22) 
~Pudblicat on loundcr of The Demotiat 

te ae of Allahabad Addn +s Alahal id 


NETTSON William Harrciustir OF ] 
(1919, VD FP MA “MAI Chanman 
Bombay lortelrust 6 1 Ecb 187) m 
Ethel] Maud only d@ of the late Jrank 
Phillys of Plymouth 7 ¢ Mr Strat .wivs 
School Dutlm  funity Collkke Ditlm 
Asstt ITngmecr Keyhim Dockvird IJ vten 
sion Devonport 1900) Asst La incer 
Calcutta Port Commi toners 1%.  Lort 
Engineer Chittagpen,. Pcrt Commins ners 
1907 Chief kngincer Kiraln bort Trust 
1916 Chief Lngineer Jomlay Port Trust 
1922, Chairm n lomtav lort [rust 19. 
Controller of Munitions Karact 1 (C1cle 
Major Bomb; Bittihon A F T Wember 
Inst Cryil Lo-rs Inst “Mech = Ingrs 
American Soc (¢ J, «cf Cound) Inst 
Fnors (Judi1) Publications Reyrt on 
Gram Elevators im ( anadi and United States 
4ddress Bombay lort Lust 


NEOGY, KSsHITIsh CHANDRA, MLA (non 
Mahomedan Liectorate, Dacca Divn, 
Bengal) Vakil High Court Calcutta Journa 
hst 6 1888 Edue FPresy Coll, Calcutta 
Dacca, Coll m »srecinaty Lil, Devi dome 


time a mcmber of the All India Council of | 
Thcted Membr r of the | 
45 | 


the Nat. Lib J edn 
Dacca Univ Court 1921.4 <Addre s 
Jovnbee (Circular Road Wari Dacca 
841 Amberst dbtrect Calcutts 


and 


1417 | 


Kt (1924) Juisne Judge Hh Court, 
Caleutta since 1916 6 7 March 1867 Fdue 
Bedford Sch Icintrohe Coll Cambridge 
Int TCS 18) Add ss Bengal United 
Service Club Calcutty 


NICHOTSON Sire EFREIVIICK AUGLUSTLS 


KCSTI 1925) hé( 1d (1903) CIL 
(1899) Kaveri Hind M lal Tirgst Class 
sto Jam 1927 b 1846 m 187 
( ithe rime O11] ad of Rev J 
Techicr three ¢ Idee Roval Medical 
Collec lrem Tinecin Ccll, Oxford 


ent rod Madris Cival Seavice 1500) Memley 
Board ¢£ Rey nue Madrw 1899 Member 
Vicrovs  oatppshitive  Counal 1SO7 99 
1900 UO. repertcd o1cst at listiment of Airicul 
turd) Bunksin India 1S0.0 Member of Famine 
Ccmmission LOL retired, 1904 Hon Direc 
tcr of Jasheries LU 1918 Publicat ons 
District Manual of Coimlatorn Land and 
Acriuultural J auks for India Madras Tish r 
rs Bull tins Nete on Agni ultur in Jay in 
{dire Surr nin Coonocr Nilsarss 


NIHAL SINGH Rev Canon Solomon, BA, 


Feang listic Missionary b 15 Reb 1802 
m 1&0 7 of Sul shdat Sundar Singh 2 Jilok 
Chand: Bus of Baswua thre «a thro d 
Ekdue Covt H & Lakhimpur Canning 
Goll Lucknow ordaincd 1891 Hon Canon 
in All Saints Cath dral Allahabad, 190 


fall doa An Polish Grammar for th 
my 2th mall) tarcs an Oudh  Lrinsla 
tinante Pnwlishaith triud ntrane (© ur 

Maymua Sikhnn = 18737 hhulasat ul 
Isqzmgh (an tw oparts) Jasala Sat €or a1 
Phan Sp ching Vers ys cm fo omy rance an 


Urtu Munuat 457° Vo rscs on the Coronat: n 
ct hing Edward VIF ant G ons Vain Unda 
Address 2 Pioncer Road Allahabad 


NEPAL MagaRAJA CHANDRA SHUM SHLRE JUNG NORMAND, ALLAANDLR ROBKRT, M A, BSc 


BanapuR Rana, GOB, GCSI, GOMG, 
GCVO, DCL (Oxon,1908) t KGS , Hon 
General 1p British Army Hon Coloncl of 
4th Gurkha Riflis Thong lin pimma kokang 
wang avan (Chinese 1902) rime Mintstr 
and Marsha) of a 6 & July 1863 due 
Durbar «Al 8, tmanaa 

as a Colonel , Command rin Chief, 1901 
Maharaja, Prime Minister, and Marshal 
1901 , duriog European War, 1914, priscuted 
31 machine guns, first gift of munitions, to 
the King, and placd whole of mnlitary 
resources of State at the King’s diepnal 
Address Singha Durbar, Khatmandu Nepal 


NEVITL HraryRurs>, 1 A ORI (1919) 
VD (1920) (€ TE (1921) Offg (om 
missioner Jhansi Pivision 6 24th May 
1876 m kuphan d of T Maawell Laq of 
Yrovine <Avrshire ELdue Charterhouse 
Oriel Collez. Oaford Tntercd Indoan Civil 

, 1889, posted to UP Commanded 
U.P, Hors, 101317, sirvices placed at 


Ih D, Prof of Chemistrs, Wilson Coll 
lombiy 6 Ldinburgh 4 Mirth 1580 m 
1909 Muirciret Tlizibeth Murray = }due 
Royal H § and Univ , Ldinburgh Address 
Wilson College, Bombay 


Enter d army NORRIS, Roranpd Vioror DS (London) 


MSc (Manchester) FIC Professor of 
Piochemistry, Indian Inotitutc of dscience 
Bingalore 6 24 October 1887 m Doroths 
only d cf Robert and Myriam Harrop 
Minchester Fdve Bipon Grammar School 
and Univ of Manchestir Schunck Research 
Assistant Univ of Manchrstcr, 1909 Rescarch 
Scholar, Jister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910 11 eit Memorial Hellov, 
191113 Phystological Chemisf, mae 
Bacteriological Laboratory Mukftesar, ad 
1914 war seivico Captain T A BO attach 

103rd Mahratta Light Infantry 191518 Ine 
dian Agricultural Service Agricultura! Chemist 
{o Govt of Madras, 1018 24, appointed Prof 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Sclence, 
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July 1924 Publi@trons numerous scicn 
tile papers in various technical journals 
Address ‘The Indian Wstitute of Science, 
Bangalore 


NORION, Earpiry, Bar -at-Law (Lincoln's 
Inn) 6 19 Feb 1852 Called 1876 Edue 
Rugby Sch , Merton Coll , Oxford Advocate 
of the High Courts of Bengal (1888), and Mad- 
ras (1879) Address Bar Library, High 
Court, Calcutta. 


NOXLCE TRankK I(S CST (1924) CBE 
(1919) Secretary to the Government of 
Madras Diveloyment Department (1922) 
6 4 June 1878 Edu sahstury Sch and 
st Cathermes Coll Cambridge m Fmd 
d of W M kithus of Jiserpool Jntcred 
JCS 12 Scrved im Madras Under See 
to Govt of India Revenue and Agricultwal 
Dept , 191216 Sct Indian Cotton (cm 
mittce 191718 Controllr of Ccetton Cloth 
191819 Viee President and subscquentls 
Presidcnt Tndiin Sugar (cmmuttee 1919 20 
Member Burma Tand Revenue Committee, 
1920 21.) Indi Iride Commissioner m 
Jondon 19.23 President Indian Coal 
Committee 1924.5 Jibheaton Funland 
India ind Af.-hiustin (1)0L) Address 
Madras (lub Madias 


NINAN Wiriiaw BA 1¢( YD (1902) MB 
BOh,1 CD (19%) MD (1906) ¢ .6 Jan 
1880) om Jeanne Honorme Ihbault d 
Chanvalcn Faris Jd ec Clongowes Wood 
College Kildare University ot Dullin In 
nity (College Ccrtifyme@ Sur eon Boml 4, 
1914 Coroncr of Lomley 191) 1919 Lolice 
Surgeon of Bombiy Prot cf Wedical Juris 
prudence Grant Medical Collejze bombay 
d4dvress = Dougill Hcusc, Colaba Bombiy 


OLDFIELD, Hox Justice Francis Du PRE, 
Puisne Judge, Madras H C, since 1913 
¢ 30 June 1869, Lduc Marlborough Trinity 
Coll ,Cambridge, ke llow Madras Univ , 1916 
Ent ICS, 1890 Address Rutland Gate 
Madrws 


ORCHHA,H H Sapamad I Ragana I BUNDE! 
KHAND, MaHaRAJA MAHINDRA SAwWal, SIR 
Pratap Singh Banapur GCIE, KCIE 
GCSI, b 1854, s brother 1874 bState 
has area of 2,080sq mules and population 
of ovr 300,000 Address §Tikamgarh 
Bundelkhand 


PADDISON GFORGFIRIPFRIOK M 4 (Oxon ) 
C81 (1923) Commissoner of labour. b 
1878, m Miss L L Roberts Jduce at 
Richmond School, \orkshire and Queen's 
College, Oxford Special Asstt Agent, 
Vizagapatam, Special Settlement Officer 
Secretary aud Member of the torest 
Committee ( ollector of Madura Commissioner 
of Revenue dettlement, J abour Commissioner 
Memher Icg (oureil Address Madras 
(lub 


PAGL THI How MR JUStich ARTATR Bb C 
(1922) Judg: High Court Calentta 1923 
b 1876, 0 sur ¢ Of late Nathannl Page 
JP. Carshalton Surry m Margant d 
of & Syms Thomon MD ERCP 
Rduc Harrow , Magdalen Coll Oxford 
Classical Honours Moderation. 1897 Lit. 
rae Humaniores, 1899, BA 1899 Bar at- 


Law 1901, Conservative Candidate Derbv 
Borough Jan 1910, served Europcran War 
in Trance and Flanders, AB, RNVE 
1914 2nd Lieut Royal Marine Artillery 

Captain 1017 Publecations Licenemg Bill 
15 It Just ? 1908, Shops Act (joint author) 
1911, Tegal Problems of the Lmpire in 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire 1914 

Imperialism and Dcmocracvy 1913 War and 
Alun Lnemies, 1914 various articles on 
Political and Social subjects Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player 
Address ih Court Caleutta 


PAKLNHAM WALSH, Rr Rry HFRBeERt 


DD (Dub) Principal Bishop s College, Cal 
cutta & Dublm 22 March 1871, 3rd son of 
late Rt Rov Wilham Pakenham Walsh® 
Bishop of Ossory and Clara Jane Ridley, 
m 1%lo Clara Ridley, y @ of Rev Canon 
1 © Hayes due Chard Grammar School, 
Birkenl ead School =Trimty College, Dublin , 
Deacon, 1896, worked as a fhember of the 
Dublin’ University Frotherhnod Chhota 
Nagpore India 1890 190?, Principal, & P 
€ (College Trichincpoly, 190107 Ilead 
of the 8 P G@ Rrotherhood Tnehinopoly , 
Warden Bishop Cotton School Bangalore, 
1907 14 Bishop of Assam 191323 Pub- 
lications St lrancis of ASS:st and other 
poms Nisbet Altar and Table (SPCK) 
Lvolution and Chnetianity (CLS) Com 
mentary cn St Johns Lp (SPCK) 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Tongmans) and Divine Healing (SPCK ) 
Address Bishop 8 College 224 Lower Circular 
Poad Calhutta 


LAT ANPTR WNawasB CirTran, H H ZtBpa 


TUT WOLK DIWAN MAAAKHAN JTALEY 
MUHAMMAD KHAN BAHADUR KCTE 
(19.0) KC VO (1922) 6 July 7, 1888 
otite has are i of 17 0 sq miles and popula- 
tion of over .3f 694 Address Palanpur 


PAT BrPIv CywanpRA Journalist & 7 Nove 


1858 Educ Presidency College Calcutta 
Sub 1 iitor Bengal 2ublidOpinion’ 1888 84, 
Sub Jditor ‘Trnbune’, 185788 Secretary 
and Jibrauan Calcutta Publ e Library 
1390 9. License Inspector Calcutta Corpora- 
tion 18). 93 visited Knglind and America, 
worked as a Brahmo MWissionary started 
‘New India 1901 and afterwards “Bande 
Mataram’ coivicted in 1907 to simple 
imprisonment tor 6 months for contempt of 
court left for Lnglani 1908 where he started 

Swaray (monthly) m 1911 sentenced on 
landing at Bomtay to simple imprisonment 
for one month on a chiree of sedition start 
ed ‘The Hindu Review’ in 1912 Address 
Crulcutts 


PALMER, Rr Rev E J , see Bombay, Bishop 
of 


PANCKRIDGr Huan RankRi BA, Bar 


iste: Standing Counx] Bengal 0b, Oct 
_ 1885 #Fduc Winchester Coll and Oriet 
Coll Oxford Called to Ba: Inner Temple, 
1909 Advocate Calcutta High Court 1910 
Indian Army Rescive of Officers 1914 Capt 
1918 mcntioned in despatches by Field 
Marshal Lord Allenby strved in brancte 
and Palestine Address Bengal Club, 
Calcutta, 
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PANNA, H. H. MasenpRa Manakasa YaDVER- | PATIALA, Mason-Genasat His HIGHNESS 


DRA SincH OF; K.C.I.E. (1922), 6. 1883. 

S. cousin on his deposition, 1902; m., 1912, 

Kunvarl Shri Manhar Kunvyarba, 0. d. of 

Maharajah of Bhavnagar State ; has area of | 
2,596 sq. miles, and population of about. 
200,000. Address: Panna, Bundcikhand. 


PARANJPYE RAGHUNATH PURUSHOTTAM, DR., 
M.A, (Cantab.): B.Se. (Rombay): 1.8 
(Calcutta). 6, Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876; Educ 
Maratha H. 8., Rombay; Iergusson Coll, 
Poona: St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell ); | 
Paris and Gottingen; First in all Univ, . 
exam. in India; went to England as Govt. ' 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran- . 
gler at Cambndge, 1899, Princ, and Prof. | 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, since 190? ; 
has taken prominent part in all social, polits- 
cal, and educational movements in Bombay 
Pres.; Vice-Chancellor of new Indiau Worren’s 
Univ, 1916-20; Bombay Leg. Council, 
1918; represented the University of 
Bombay since 1916. Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916, Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Commuttee, 1924, Auwlary and 
Territorial Forees Committee, )924: Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1921-25 
Publications ; Short Lives of Gukhale and 
Karve, Address: Poona. 


PARTAB BAHADUR FING,Rasa, TALTODAB 
OF KILA PARTABGARH, C.1.E., Hon. Magis- 
trate; Hon. Mem. ot U. P. Teg. Council; 
d. 1866, Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 


PARTABGARH, H. H. Sm RaGHUNATH ies 


BAHADUR, MAwARAWAT OF; K.CIE., 
1859; 3.1890. State has area of 886 sq. 
Miles and population of 62,704; aalute of 15 
guns. Address: Partabgarh, Bajputana. 


PASCOE, EDWIN HALL, M.A., 8c.D. (Cantab,); 
}).8c, (London); F.G.8., Director, Geo- 
logical Survey of India since 1921; Editor, 
Memoirs and Records of the Geological Survey 
of India; Minmg and Geological Institute 
of India President in 1924; President of the 
Governing Body, Indian Sehvol of Mining 
and Geology; Corresponding Member, Itm- 
perial Mineral Resources Burcau; Vice- 
Chairman, Trustees, Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta. 6.17 Feb. 1878, m. Mia, d. of James 
Maclean of Beauly, Inverness. Edue.- 
King’s College and Univ. College London ; St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Joined Geolog!- 
cal Survey, 1905: Kangra Earthquake 
Investigation. 1905; Survey of Burma Ofil- 
flelds, 1905-09 ; accompanied Makwari Puni- 
tive Fixpedition, Naga Hills. 1910; deputed 
Persian Guit, Arabian Coast and W. Persia. 
1918; Slade Oflfields Commission in Perria 
and Persian Gulf, 1913-14; Punjab and N. 
W. Frontier, 1914-15, Commsn.as 2nd It. 
in 1.4.8.0, 1015. Publirations: The Oll- 
flelds of Burma ; The Petroleum Occurrences 
of Assam and Bengal; Petroleum in the 
Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province ; Geolo- 
gical Notes on Mesopotamia; and several 
shorter papers in the Records, Geological 
Survey of India and elsewhere. Address: 

] Survey of India, 27, Chowringhee, 


? 


: 


PHARS, STRUART EDMUND, 


bt ARZAND-]-KHAS-I-DAULATI-INGLISH ITA 

MANSDR-I-ZAMAN AMIR-UL-UMRA MAHARAJA 
DHIRAJ RAJ RAJESHWAR SHRI MAHARAJA- 
1-RaAJGAN BHUPINDER SINGH MOHINDRER 
BaHavuR, Ruler of Patiala State, G.C.8.1., 
G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., G.8.5., A.D.C,, F.B.G.8., 
F.ZS8., MBAS, MBSA. FRG, 
F.R.H.8., 6. Oct. 1891, the premier Ruling 
Prince of the Punjab, is one of the Ruling 
Princes of India, a member of the Standing 
Committee of Indian Princes Chamber, 
(Narendra Mandal), Commander-in-Chiet 
Patiala Forces, Hon. Major-General in British 
Army, and Hon. Colonel, 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs; served with Indian Expeditionary 
Force during European War 1914, on the statt 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan War, 1919, (Grand Gross of the 
Legion de Honour, Grand (ross of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, Grand Cordon of the 
Order de Leopold, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Nile, Grand Cross of the Orde: 
of the Crown of Roumania) represented 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Cabinet, 1918; Cr. G.C.1E., 1011, G.B.E.. 
1918, G.C.S.1., 1921, G.C.V.0., 1922: A.D.C. 
to His Majesty the King—Emperor, 1922. 
Address; (Winter) Patiala, (Summer) Chail, 
Simla Hills, Punjab, India. 


PATTANI, Sm PRABHASHANKAR DALPATRAM, 


K.C.1.E., President of Counci] of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay,1912-1916 , 
ofthe Bombay Legislative Council, 1916; ¢? 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19; 6. 1862, Edue.: 
Morvi, Rajkote, Bombay, Address: Anant- 
wadi, Bhavnagaz, 


PAUL, Kamakanayan Tinveetvam, 0. B. E 


(1918), Nat. Gen. Sec., Y. M. OC. A. of India; 
Burma and Ceylon. b. 24 March 1876, Educ. . 
Madras Christian College, Law College, Tea- 
chers’ College. m. Miss K. Narasinga Rao. 
Teacher, Headmaster, College Lecturer: 
Municipal Commissioner and Chairman, 
Genera] Secretary, N.M.8., of India. Pubh- 
cations: “ Citizen in Modern India. 
** Adult FEduration—An Ureent Need ov, 
Modern India;” Editor, Young Men ol 
India, Address: 5, Ruseell Strect, Calcuttu 


C.LE. (i 918) ? 
C.8.f, (1023), Resident in Mysore. 6. 25 
Nov. 1875. m. Winifred M. Barton. Edvwe.: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hal) 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Servicr, 
1898; served in N.W.F. Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agentin Tochi, Kurram, 

ber and Malakand. Delegate to Anglo- 

an Conference at Mussoorie in 1920 
Resident in Waziristan, 1922-24; Offg. A 
G.G.in Baluchistan, May to October 1924 
Resident in Mysore (June 1925) Addre 
Bangalore, Southern India. 


re er Parupr Epwazp, B.A. (Oxov.) 


C.1.%., 1.0.9,, Rememorancer of Legal Affair’ 
h. 11th Nov. 1872, m, Sylvia Baines, d. 0! 
Sir J. A. Baines, C.8.1. Hdue.: 
house and Balliol College, Oxford. Servd 
under the Goverument of Bo as 

Collz., Asstt. Judge, Under- » Jud 
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, Bombay High Court PFTMAN, CHARLES EARLE BEvax, OIB 


clal Dept Ke gust 
Dist and scssions Judge Satara and Acting 


High Court Juda. Addgese Malabar Hill 
Bombay 


PRRLFR, Wosi Rrv Trrpinanp SJ Catho 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta simee 1324, 0b 
Antwerp, 22nd Sept 1875 Toincd Society 
of Jesug 1897, nominated Supenor of Jesuit 
Mission in Benval 1913 Consecrat d C 
adjutor Bishop Docc 1921 Address 32 
Park Street Calcutta 


PERINI, Rt Rev Patt SJ,DD, Bishop ol 

Calicct since June 1923, 0 Brandola Italy 
Jan 1867 Edue various Colleges of Society 
of Jeaus in Austria, kngland and Belgium 
Joined fockty of Jesus, 1888, Rector and 
Pein of 8 Aloystus Coll Mangalore for six 
years, Bushop of Mangalore, 1910-23 
Address Bishop’s House Calicut 


PETIT, Six DinsHaw Manocksur, 2nd Baro- 
net, ¢ of late Framjee Dinshaw Petit 
2nd aon of lst Baronet, & 7th June, 1873, 
s his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jcejeebhoy Iram)i Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Merchant and 
cotton millowner, at on. time Member 
Bombay Legislative Council J FP for 
Bombay, a Delegate of Parsce Ch. 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay, Pres | 
ef Association for Amelioration of Poor, 
Zoroastrians in Persia, the Petit Charity | 
Funds, Petit Iostitute, and Parsee Orpha — 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
eansene Committees of the principal 
Parsee charitable institutions in Bombay , 
m Dinbal, d@ of Sir Jamsetjee Jeyeebhoy 
Srd Bart, and has jJssue Address Petit 
Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


PETIT, JBHANGIR BOMANJEF, Merchant and 
millowner 6 21 Aug 1879 m Miss Jaijec 
Sorabjee Patuck, MBE, Kanara Hind 
Silver medallist Educ tort High and st 
Xaviers institutions JP, merchant mill 
owner and banker , Member Bombay Muni 
cipal Corporation Bombav Development 
Board and the Industries Committee , Member’ 
of the Committees of the Bombay “ullowners ’ 
Aesociation (President, 191516) Indian 
Merchant’ Chamber (President 1919 1920) 
and Indian Industrial Conference (Presi 
dent, 1918), Premdent Bombay ‘extile 
Aseociation Vice President, Bombay Presi 
dency Assocn ‘rastee of Parsee Panchayat 
Tounder and Propnetor of The Indian Daiy 
Mau Foundtr and President of the B D 
Petit Parsi Genern! Hospital, Indian Economic 
Society Bombay Progressive Assocn , Bombay 
Bymphony Orchestra, Tariff Reform League 
Landlords Association and New High Schoo! 
for Girls (Bombay) Foundcrani Hon Becy 
of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 


PETRIE, Davin, 


PONSONB\, 
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6b 9 Beptember 1866 cdue Privately and 
at I'rinit, College Cambridge Advocate, 
Calcutta H Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab 1892 Government Advocate, Pun 
jab 1909 , Judge of the h Court, Lahore, 
from April to Ang 1920 and from Octr 1920 
to Febr 1921 Publications ‘‘ Report on 
Irands and Bribery 1» the Commissariat 
Department” ‘‘P W D Contract Manual ” 
(Revised Ldition) Address Lahore, 


CIE, CVO, CBE, 
Director Inte] igence Bureau Hone Depart- 
ment Government of India 1924 b 1879 
Educ Aberdeen Univ Ent Ind Police, 
1900 Asst Dir, CID Simla 191112, 8 
duty with Home Dept since 1915 0O 
special duty with HRH the Duke of 
Connaught 1921 On staffof H RB H the 
Prince or Wales, 1921 22, Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police Lahore, Member of the 
R Commn on Public Services 1923 Address 
Cio Iloyds Bank, Bombay 


PIYARE TAT Tara, MT 4 God MeJa'ist 


In Law (188) Punjab Univ, Viki}, High 
Court 6 21 Aug 1838 Fdue Delhi Covt 
College Lahore Govt College President 
Delhi Tar Association Had been a member ot 
the All India ( on.ress Cemmuttee before the 
lutroduction of Civil Disobedience Vice 
Fresident Muni ipal Committe Delhi Hon 
S crctary Board of Trustees Hindu College 
Deiln , Member, Executive Council Delh 
Univ, represented Delhi province in the 
Imperial War Conference at Delhi im 
va Address Piyuelat Chandra Chowk 
alhi 


POCHAKLHANAWALA SoRABII NUSSARWANJI 


Certificated Awociate of the Institute of 
binkers(London) 1910 Muinaging Directo1 
Central Fank of India [td 6 Aug 1881 m 
Bai Sikerbiui Ruttonj) 27 duc New High School 
and St Aaviers College Bombay Joined 
Chartered Bank of India Australia and 
China and atter serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years founded 
the Central Bank of India Was appointed 
memler of the Government Securities Re 
hit ihtation Committee by the Govt of India 
in 1921 Address Dubash House, Hughes 
Road, bombay 


MAJOR GENERAL Joun, CB, 
CM@ DSO Commanding Madras District, 
b 29 March 1806 Eiue Eton Gazetted 
to Irish Rifles 1886 Transferred to Cold- 
stream Guards 1913, promoted Major Gen] 
1918 Saw service 1n Matabeleland Uganda 
Mutiny South Africa and European War 
1914-18 Address Headquarters, Madras 
District, Wellington 


tion and the Victoria Memorial School for the POSA, Mauna, 180 (1911), KSM 1893, 


nd, Delegate of the Parsi Chief Matri 
raed Court(1902 1922) Member of Bombay 
Legis Council (1921 1923), Excise Com 
mittee (192124) Indigenous Industries 
Committee (19151917), Industrial Disputes 
Committee (1921), and member of the Uni 
versity Reforms Committees (1924) Address 
Mount Petit, Pedder Road, Cumballa Hull 
Bombey, 


® loungoo, 18 May 1862 Fduc S8t Paul's 
XC Sch Toungoo Ass‘t to Civil Officer , 
Ningyai Column Hi, B Expeditio Field 
Force, 1885 1887, Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885 87 Semor Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser since 1911 Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan 1906. 
lso to three Viceroys, 1896, 1901, 1908, 
List Judge, 1916, Offg’ Divisional Sessions 


> 
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Judge, 1918; Retired, June 1918; Assit. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec. 1918. Mentioned in 
deapatches. Address. : Thaton. 
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Retrenchment Coramifyee; Governor Im- 
stp Bank of India, Central Board. Address: 
abar Castle, The Ridge, Bombay. 


, GANESH, M.A, (Cantab.), D.Sc. ; M. 7 PURVES, Roperr Eogntor, 0.1.E.; P. W. D., 


PRASAD L 
C. (Allahabad University Constituency), 
Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics 


in the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares 


Patron, Allahabad University Math. Assocn 
b, 15th Nov. 1876. Hduc.:  Ballia; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ. 
(1924); Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councile and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ.; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivaticn of ‘Science. Publications: 
‘** Constitution of Matter and Analytical 
Theories of Heat.’’ (Berlin, 1903); text- 
books on Differential Calculus and Integral 
Caleulus (Lonuon, 1909 and 1910); “‘ Mathe- 
matical Research in the last twenty years’’ 
(Berlin, 1922); “ The piace of partial differcn- 
tial equations in Mathematical Physica” 
(Calcutta, 1924); and many other original 
papers published in the mathematical and 
scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1000-1924. Address : 
2,Sama\aya Man-ions, Corporation Stret, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Cantt. 


PRASAD, THE HON. JusTicn Sik JWALA, 
B.4., LL.B., Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. 0b. 
1875. m. 1888, d. of Munshi Mangu! Sen 
Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Cemmis- 
sioner. Educ.: Patna College, Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; Muir Central College and Allahabad 
Unisersity; Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad 
High Courts, Fellow of Patna University. 
Rai Saheb, 1914; Rai Bahadur, 1915 Ag 
Chief Justice in 1924. Address: Patna. 


PRICE, EDWIN LesswARE, B.A. (Oxon), 
Bar.-at-Law, ( ..K., O.B.E, Merchant, French 
Consular Agent at Karach{since 1914. 6. 8th 
July 1874. Member, Legislative Assembly. 
1920-21. Address: ‘‘Newcroft’’, Ghizri Road, 
Karachi. 


PUDUKOTTAT, H. H. Raja MARTANDA 
BHAIRAVA TONDIMAN BadsDUR RAJA OF, 
G.C.I.E., 6. 1875; s, grandiather; 1886; m. 
1915, State has area of 1,179 sq. miles, and 
population of 426,813 and had been ruled by 
Yondiman dynasty from time immemorial. 
Salute 11 guns. Address: La Favorite, 
Cannes, 4 /M. France. 


PODUMIJEE, Nownojre, ist Clasa Sardar of 
Decean, Bombay; C.1.E.; 6. 1841; Edur.: 
Poona Coll. under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Leg. Council; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 


Ranking Companies. Address: Pudumijec , 


House, Poona, 


| 
PUBSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS, Siz, Kt. 


(1923), C.J.E. (1919), M.B.E. Non-Official 
Mein 


ber, Indian Legislative 


(Giedian Commerce), Cotton Merchant; | 
tL. 30th May 1879: Zdue.: Elph. Coll.,! 
President, East Indian ' 


Bombay. 
Cotton Association ; Member, Lord Inchcape's 


Mathematical Society - 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Socicty° 


subsequently with the Imperial 


retired; 5. 1859; Edur.: Thomason Coll, 


Roorkee ; Ex. Eng,, 1805 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to covt., ea pe Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1918-14; retired, 191€; since 
pcg as Hydraulic Eng. and ation 

xpert. Address > c/o Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton & Co., Calcutta. 


| 
hee BISHOP OF; see Benzigcr, Rt. Rev. 


RADHANPUR. H. H. MAHOMED JaLALUDHIN- 


KHAN Babi, BaHaDUR, NawaB OF; 6. lat 
April 1889; Pathan, Babi. Mahomedan. 
Educ.: Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. 8. brother, 
1910; State has area of 1,150 sq. miles, and 
population of 67,780. Saiete 11 guns. Ad- 
dress; Radhanpur. 


RAHIM, Tue Hon. Sm ABbUR, M.A., Kt. 


(1919); Judge, Madras High Court, since 
1908, 6 Sept-_mber, 1867; m. Nisar Fatima 
Begum. Educ.: Government High School, 
Midnapore; Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890; 
pace as Advocate, Calcutta : ency 

gistrate, Calcutta 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908: Member of the B. 
Commission on Public Services, 1913-15: 
Officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July- 
October 1916, and July to October 1919. 
Publication: ‘ Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.” Address; College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 


RAHIMTOOLA, Sm Ipranim, K.C.8.1., C.Y.E. 


President, Bombay Legislative Counci) (1923). 
6. May 1862; was Mein. of Imp. Council; 
Mem., Bombay Leg. Council; Mem., Exec. 
Council, Bombay; Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


RAINY, Sie GEoRGE, K C.I.4, (1925), C.8.1. 


(1991), C.LE. (1918): Preaident ‘Tariff Board, 
hince 1923. 6. 11th Feb. 1875. Edue.: Edin- 
burgh Academy and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Entered 1.C.8., 1899; Under-Sec. to Govt. 
of India, Commerce and Industries Dept., 
1906-09 ; Member, Imperial Delhi Committee, 
1914-16; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Finance Dept , 1916-10; Chief Secretary to 
ihe Government of Behar and Orissa, 1919-23. 
Address : M. 8. Club, Calcutta. 


RAJARATHNA MUDALIYVAR, Paxzaw, C.LE., 


Diwan Babadur; served in Salt ete since 
1860; Insp.-Gen., Registration, 1895; Mem. 
of Council, 1896-1902, Address: 
Madras. 


RAJKOT, THakuk Saves LAKHAJI BoWsII, 


K.C.LE.; 6, 17th Dec, 1888. Bduc. Ra 
kumar Coll., Rajkot. State has area of 282 
aq. miles, and population of 60,998, Salute 
of 9 guns, Address ? Rajkot. 


Ansembly | RAJPIPLA, Caprain Hie Hicnwess MABARANA 


Sin Visavsinn, Manazagza or, X.0.8.I. 
1975), b. 1800. «. to the gad} in 1915. 
duc.’ at komar Coll, ot, 
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in Dehra Dun Dnj@ys permanent hereditary 
ae of 13 guns Address Nandod, Bajpipla 


RAJWADE, MaJoR GENERAL GANPATRAO RA 
@HUNATH RAO RAJA, MASHIR I KHAS BAHADUR 
SaAuUKAT JUNG, OBE, ADC Army 
Member, Gwallor Govt, and Inspector 
General, Gwalior Army, Member of His 
Highness’ Majls | Khas, ranks as lirst Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency b Jan 
1884 Educ Victoria College  Adiress 
Gwalior 


RAMA RAYANNINGAR Sri P THE Hon 
RaJaAH Of PANAGAL MA  (Chiet Munster 
to Government in charge of Locil Self 
Government, Madris since 1921 6 1866 
bduc = Iriplicanc Hindu High School Pre 
sidency College was nominated Icilow 
of the Madras University rmyrestuted 
Zemindars of this Presidency in Imper 41 
Legis Council from 191. 1910 was invited 
to Imperial War Conference in 1918 again 
returned to Imperial J egislative Counc) in 
1919, gave evidcnce before Jomt Committees 
of Parhament on behalf of All India Zemin 
dars pleaded also the cause of non Brahmins 
of Madras Addrnss Hyde Parh hAilyauk 
Madras 


BAMCHANDRA BAO DEWAN BAHADUR M 
BA BI kaaari Hind Gold Medal Vakil 
High Court Member Legislative Asscmbly 
& September 1868 m M Viyyamma Liuc 
at Presidency Culleje Madras “Member 
Madras Legislative Council 191019 
membcr of the deputation of the A Inia 
Moderates in 191) and Member of the Jytton 
Committee on Indian “Students Publua 
tions Devi'opment of Indian Polity Address 
Fllore Madras Pr dency 


KAMISAM, 1H} Hon Mr JtSricl VLPA, 
BA BL Judge Hie. Court Midras 2b 
27 July 187) m Jaksbmunarasamm.i Ldu 
Hindu Goll Viza,apatam Presidency Coll 
Madras and Jaw Coll Madras Prictictd 
a8 High Court Vahl it \izagapitum tom 
1896 to 1910 at Madras 1900 19.0 Govt 
Pleader 1916 20 appomted Jude 19.0 
Addtess Gopal Vihar Mylapore Ma lias 


RAMPAL, Basa, see Kutlchr 


RAMPUR, Cot H HH ALIWAH, FARZAND I- 
Diop I DavLat-I INGLISHIA, MUKHLIS 
UD-DAULAH, NASIR UL MULK, AMIR ULUM 
aga, NawaB 8mm SAYED MOHAMMAD HAML 
ALI KHAN BAHADUR Mustaip Juna, G@CSI 
(1921),GC1L,GCVO ADC _ to King 
kmperor 6 Sist Aug 1875, S 1889 State 
bas area of 892 sq miles and population 
of 631,712, Salute of 15 guns Address 
Rampur State U P 


RANGACHARIAR DEWAN BAHADUR TIRUVEN 
KaTA, BA BL,CIE (1925) MLA since 
1920 Vakil, High Court, Madras 0 1865 m 
Ponnamma!, d of 8 aco Alyengar of 
Srirangam Educ S P College iri 
chinopoly, Law @ollege, Madras School 
master for 8 years. enrolled as Vakil, 
os Court, Madras, 1891, Professor, Law 

l, 1898-1900, Member,Madras Corpn since 
1908, Member, Madras Legis Council, 1016- 
1919, Member, Indian Bar Committee Mer 
cautile Marine Committee , Basher Committee, 


Ciccted Dy President Leg Assembly 
Mcmber Indian Colonies Committee on 
devil. ion at London with the Colonial Offic, 
President — Jelegriph Committee 1921 
Member, Frontier Committee, Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board Publwations A 
book on Village Panchivits Address 
Ritherdou House Vcyery Madras 


RANE ASWAMY AY LANGAR Tut HON MR 
kh Vo landholdcrand M mbcr of the Council 
of State ¢ 188€ Mcmbcr of the old Imp< rial 
I .islative Counc) } cted by the 7 ymindars 
ot Madras Tr sid ney and a Conercasman of 
th Nati nah t Tait. Conn ct d with the 
{ uniing and manae m nt cf Nati nal College 
Pncdhinggahy Pr sid nt ofth Chittur Confey 
Charman [th Madras Prov Confa and 
fritu y fy Dist Confc Address Vasudcva 
Vilas Sananpim Midras J resid ney 


RANGOON BISHOP OF, sinc 1910, Rr Buy 
ROLLFSTONE SIERRIITT YF DD m 1914 
Arnis Kathi en d@ of late Herbert Barcy of 
NDanchur t Sus x thios Ll Chifton Coll 
Jr maruel Cll Cam  Ordamed 1894 
Curate of Bishopweirmouth, Sunderland, 
1894 98 Curate of 8 Agnes Bristol in 
Charge of Clifton College Mission 1898- 
1900 \icarot 8& Agnes Bristol, 1900 1904 
SPG@ Missionary, Mandalay, 190410 
Adirss Jishopscourt Ran oon 


RANJITSINHJI see Nawanagar 


RANKIN TuHFHON SIR JUSTICE GEORGE 
Crats Kt (1920 Judge, High Court, Cal 
cutta 6 12t! August 1877.m Alice Maud Am) 
Sayer Educ ‘Irmity College, Cambridge 
Barnster (Iincolns Inn) 1904 Practised on 
Northern Circuit R Garrison Artillery, 
1916 18 Address High Court, Calcutta 


RAO, Rao SaAwHIB 8 M Raja Ram, Editor, 
The Wednesday hevew 6b 24th December 
1876 Edue § P @ and St Joseph's 
College Trichinopoly Started Zhe Wednes 
day Revvew 1n1905and The Zamndar and 
Progress (monthly) incorporated into the 
Feudatory and Zemundar: andvain 1919 Ad- 
drese Trichinopoly and 16, Harrington Road, 
Chetpet Madras 


RAILAM, CoL H H Sip SaJyan SINGHII 
KRCSI,AKCVO ADC to HBA The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Rutium 6 13 Jan 1880 S father (Sir Ranjit 
Singh, ARCIEH), 1898 m 1902, ¢ 
of HH Rao of Kutch, descended from youn 
ger branch of Jodhpurfamily and maintains 
moral supremacy over Rajput Chief,in Malwa, 
served Luropcan War (France) from April 
1915 to May 1918, mentioned in despatches , 
ptesented with Cioix d officier of the legion 
gd Honneur Served Afghan War, 1919, 
Member of Managing Committee, Mayo 
College, Ajmer, Mem, Managing Com- 
mittee Daly College, Indore, Vice President, 
ventral Indiy Rajputra Hit Karini Sabha 
Salute 15 guns Address Ranjit Bilas Palace, 
Rutlam 


RAWLINSON, Hoven G5ORGE, Principal 
Deccan College, Poona, Fellow, Bombay 
University. 6 12th May 1880, m 1910, to 
Rose, only d@ of Lt Col J. F Fitzpatrick, 
IMS ue Market Bosworth Grammar 
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Sch. and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge, 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar; BA, lst Class, 
Classical Tripos, 1902; M A, 1608); Lecturer 
fn English and Classics, Royal College, Co- 
fombo, 1903-08 ; Hare University Prize, 
1908 Entered IES as Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Deccan Coll, Poona, 1908, 
Ag. Principa!, Gujarat Coll., Abmedabad, 
1914; diiio, Doccan College, 1915; Fellow 
ot the Royal Historical Society, 1916, Princi- 
pal Karnatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-23. Publica- 
trons: Bactria, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studie», Shi- 
vaji, the Maratha; Intercourse between 
India and the West: The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account ofthe Old Eng- 


READYMONEY, Sm aes 


zB 


dish Factory at Surat: New Edition of. 


Forbes’ Ras Maia Contributor to Vol JI 
Cambridge History of India. Address 
Deccan College, Poona. 


RAY, MAHENDBARATH, CILE, MA, 
Vakil, Calcutta Haigh Court, ex-Mem , Bengal 
Council. 6 Oct 1862. Educ: Presidency 
Coll , Calcutta Mim. of Syndicate, Calcutta 
Univ, since 1910, Address. 8, Khooroo 
sxoad, Howrah, and 2, Boloram Boses 1s: 
Lane, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 


RAY, Priruwis CHANDRA, Editor of The Indvan 
Wortt (Calcutta) b&b 1870; m j 
2nd d of Babu Dwarkanath Roy Choudhury 
of Santosh (Mymensing) Edue + Mymensingh 
Zilla School and Presidency College, Calcutta 
Founder of the National Liberal League 
(the first Indian liberal organisation), (al 
cutta; Secretary, 2lst and 26th Scasions 
of the Indian National Congress, held in Cal 
cutta in 1906 and 1911, Sccretary, Ben- 
gal Social Reform Association from 1908 
to 1914; Member of the Moderate Deputa 
t30n to England, 1919, and the Bengal TF and: 
holders’ Delegate to England in 1920, Donor 
of a library (in the name of the late Mr 
Gokhale) to the Indian Association of Calcutta 
(1919), Editor-in-Chief of the Benyalee from 
January 1921 to June 1924, joined the 
Swaray Party in April 1925 Publwathons 
** Poverty Problem in India,” ‘‘Indian 
Famiues,”‘‘ Our Demand for Self-Govern- 
ment,’’ and ‘‘ A Scheine of Indian Conastitu- 
tional Reforme '’ Member, National Liberal 
Club, London,S W Address 5, Rifle Road, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta 


BAY, Sm PROFULLA Cuanpra, ET, C1, D.Sc 
(Edin.); Ph. D.(Oal ), Sen. Prof.ot Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll. of &c., ta, 6. Bengal, 186! 
Educ. : Calcutta; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edfnburgn, D.8c; Hon. Ph.D, Calcutta 
Univ., 1908 ; Hon. D.f0., Durham Univy., 1912 
President, National Council of Education 
Address : College of Science, Calcutta. 


READING, lst Ean oF.,cr 1917, RU¥US DANIRL 
Tgaaos, Viscount Heieicu, cr. 1017- 1st 
unt +e. 1916, Baron, cr, 1914 ; 

Kt, er. 1910; G.C B., er. 1015, P.C. 1911, 
x OV.0.,¢r. 1911 ; GMST, GM I z (1921), 
&.V.0. : Troy aD overnor- . 
General of India since April 1921. Lord. 


gr borer England, 1918-21, Prealdent| K{BU, Tus How. Mz. Juan Loom, 1.0.8» 


French Loan Mission to U.8.A., | 


Envoy to U.8.4., 1017; High | 
and Special Ar 


1915 ; | 
Ambassador to 


BL. 
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1918, First Attorney-General to be- 
come Member of peteevt 1012. 6 London, 
10 Oct 1860; 2nd ¥ of late Joseph H. Isaacs, 
merchant in City of London, m 1887, AHee 
Edith, CI.,@BE,K. 1. H. Gold (1924); 3rd 
d. of late Albert Cohen, merchant, City of 
London: one sg. Educ. University apse 
School, Brassels , Hanover Bencher of Middle 
Temple, 1904; Solicitor-General, 1910; 
Attorney-General, 191013, KC, 1898, M.P. 
(L) Reading, 1904-13, Hew’ 8. Viscount 
Erleigh. Address Simla or Delhi 


U.S.A 


CoWASJEE 
JEHANGIB; see Jehan 


EED, Sm Straniugy, Kr., K.BB, LLD 
(Glasgow,; Editor, The Times of Inds, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. 6 Bristol, 1872; = 
1901, Lian, d. of John Humphrcy of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of Indw, 1807, 
Bp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daddy 
Chronicle through famine districts ot India, 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Walts 
in India, 190506; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt Hon. Sec 
Bombay Prs., King Ldward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Zz Lt-Col. Commdg 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp Press Confce., 1909 Address: 
Wee Times of Indvwa, 187 Fleet Street, London, 


REID, Coronet CaRTwriaut, C B (June 1917) 


M Inst C LC, kogineerin Chief, Vizagapatam 
Harbour 6 7 Nov, 1864 m Julia, only d. 
of late Henry Miller Edue . Kirkby Lons- 
dale Grammar School Articled to ‘Thomas 
Reid, © hk Wakefield and Normanton. 
Lutered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt. 
Civil Lagincer, served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Kequimalt and Chatham , was Superintending 
Civil Logineer, Malta, Chatkam and Rosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiralty 
It -Col Royal Marines for reconstruction ot 
Belgian Ports, Acted as a (onsultant to 
Calcutta Port Jrust in connection with pro- 
ed King George s Dock Scheme and Basra 
ort re Shatt-el-Arab Loaned by Admiralty 


(1921) for construction of Vizagapatan) 
Harbour Address: Vizagapatam Harbour, 
Vizaga patam. 


REID, 81k WitliaM James, K CTE, C.8.] 


Member and Vice-President, Executive Coun- 
cH, Assam, Acting Clovernor, Assam (1929) 
b. 1871. Educ; Glasgow H. &.; Emmanuel 
Voll., Cambridge; Ent. L0.8., 1891. Address. 
Shillong, Assam. 


LICHARDSON, LIgUtT. GENERAL SIR CHAK 


LES WILLIAM (#RANT, KC.B 1025 C.B 
1020; CIS, 1918, GOC., Poona District 
(1922), 6 1868, m, 1900, Served Burma 
1838-89 , (medal and clasp) , N.W.F. 1884-9” 
(Clasp), South African War 1900-2 (Queens 
medal and two clasps) G.O.C., Sind Raj- 
putana District, 1921-22, Great War 1914- 
1918 (G8. and Victory : mentioned 
in despatches), Afghan War 1910, (Medal 
and Clasp) and B. W.” Persia (Medal and 
Clasp) ° Address Pi Poona é 

bay. 
Edwards 


he » (1920). Member of Coundl, 
Sohool, 


. 28 Nov. 1872 ,m.tolda Augusta 
(deceased), Bduc.. University Ooll, 
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London and Ballipl Coll, Oxford. Lntcred ROW, Dewan BAHADUR CONJERVERAN ERI‘ 


I.C.8 in 1898, served as Asstt. Colir and 
Colly intke Bombay @residency till 191!, 
when appointed Secry to Government, 
General Department; Collr. of Karachi, 
1917; Secretary to Govt, Revenue and 
Financial Departments, 1918 Commissioner 
in Sind, 1919-1925 Address The Secre 
tariat, Bombay 


RIVETT-CARNAO, Jou CLAUDE THURLOW 
b, 1888, ec, of John Thurlow Rivett Car- 
nac, retired Dy, I (i of Police m 1923 Jull 
Lambert of New York (City Fdue 

Rastbourne College Entered Indian Police, 
1909, served during War with 13th 
Bengal Lancers in Mesopotama (MC and 
medals), awarded Kings Police Medal, 1923 


SHNA-SWAMI, Vak, Hi Court, Madras. 
b. Aug 12,1867 Edue.° y. Coll , Madras, 
m 8 grand-daughter of the late Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Row, C81, Vakil, Madras 
High Court, 1889 Joined Provincial Judicial 
Service, 1894. Rao Bahadur in 1911 Gave 
eviderce before the Public Services Com- 
mission, 1918, MLA (nominated), acted 
ax Judge, High Court, Madras 1921, retired 
as District Judge in 1922 rejoined the Bar 
made Dewan Bahadur, 1922 Appeared 
in the High Court at Madras in 1923 in the 
Succession Cage relating to the Tanjore 
Palace Istate for the Senior Prince of 
Tanjore Address Masthu Baug, St. George’s 
Cithedral Road, Madras oe 


is Supt. of Police, United Provinces, and ROW, Diwax Bawspur RAGHURATHA Row 


Captain LARO. 
Gonda, U, P, 


RIVETT-CARNAC JouHN TAURLOW retired Dy | 
Inspr General of Police, Eastern Bengal and | 
Assam, 2nd s, of late Charles Forbes Rivett | 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and qr s. of 
Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart , Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41 b 1856 m, 1887 Edlth 
Emily,d@ of Jjate H H Brownlow and has issue 
four sons and one darvhter. Revdence’ 
Shillong, Assam Entered Indien Police, 1877 
retired 1911, served in Burma campaign 
6-7188 (medal), aod in Chin Lushai expediuon 
1889-90 (clasp). 

RIVETT-CARNAC, HERBERT GORDON, Second 
in Command, Kolhapur Infantry. ® 1892, 
Srd son of John Thurlow Rivett Carnac, 
retired Dy T (i. of Police m June 192> 
Cushla elder daughter ot It Col RK 5 
Pottinger, Resident at holhapur ind Polit: 
cal Agent S M ¢ States Jduc, Bridfleld 
Coll, (Berks.)and RB M C, Entered Army 
1911. Served during War on General Staff 
in Mesopotamia and as Asstt. Political 
Officer, Amara: is Captain Indian Army and 
Asst Resident Kolhapur and & M 
States Address holhapur 


RIVINGTON, BEV. C&CIL STANSFELD ; 
Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priest In Diocese of Bombay ; Supdt of 
8.P G, Missions in Canarese-speaking district 
of Bombay Diocese; Hon. Canon of St 
Thomas thedral, Bombay. 6. London 
1853. Educ : Rugby, Solicitors Examina 
tion, London; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1879. Publscations Commentaries on the 
Paalma, St. Juke and St John, a Manual 
of Theology Meditations on the Gospcl of S 
Mark (all in Marathi) Address Betgen 
Gadag Dharwar District, Bombay 


ROBINSON, Siz SYDNEY MapDOoOK, KT., Chie 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). 6. 8 Dec 
1805, Edue.: Hereford Cath. Sch., Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford, Called to Bar., Middle 
Tem 1888, Govt. Adv.and Leg. Rem 
to jab Govt., Puisne Judge, Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920 , Chief Judge, 1920- 
1022, Addrese: 1, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 
ROUSE, ALEXANDER Macpowatp CIE, 

FCH, Chief kngineer, Delhi, 0 14 Sep. 
1878, m Jean Lojs Jameson, 1912 , 
two #« Edwe 8t Paul's Sch, BIEBC, 
Cooper’s Hill, Address Delhi 


(Cavalry), Address 


ROY, Rr. Rey. AUGUSTIN, 


RAMACHANDRA CST, Collector of Madras. 
b 27 September 1871 Educ Tnmvandrum 
and Presidency College drs, Statutory 
Civil Service 189092 Transferred to Pro- 
vinelal Service Collector Registrar, Co op 
Credit Societies Secretary to Govt of Ma- 


dras Address Madras 


Bishop of Colmba- 
tore since 190¢. 6 France, 1868. Address 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 


ROY, THE HON RAJA PRAMADA NatTH of Digha- 


patia; Member, Council of State and Zamindar 
of Bengal 6 29Jan.1873 Edue at Raj Shahye 
College and Presidency College, Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1910-12. Ad- 
dress * Dighapatia, Rajbari, Dist Rajshahye 
or 163, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


ROY, SURENDRA NATH, SASTRA VAOCHASPATI, 


BA, BL. (Calcutta Univ); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 6. Apri 
1862. Educ: 8t. Xavier's College, Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta 
Dnrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883, 
Enrolled Advocate 1924 lected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality} in Bengal) in 1897, hes 
been elected Chairman, South Subur 
Municipality since 1900, Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation from 1895-1900, Member, 
Dist Board of 24 pergunnas from 191]6- 
1922, elected member, Bengal Ikgis 
Council in January 1913 and clected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections , Flected by the 
Mcmbers of the Bengal Iegis Counce as 
President of Htch TribcsCommittce Elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council in Feb. 1921; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1022. Introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis Council] and got it passed by 
the Counci] in 1919 Publwathon: (1) “* A 
History of the Native States of India” , 
Local Self Government in Bengal, Financial 
Condition ot Bengal, ete Address Behala, 
Calcutta 


RUNCHOREIAL Sm GIRITAPRASAD CHINT 


BHAI MADHOWIAL, Second Baronet, er, 1913, 
b 18 Apml 1906 Son of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, @ of Chunilal Khushalrar, 8S 
fathir 1916 m 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, @ of Javerlal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmcdabad (Fathr was frst 
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Member of Hindu community to mceive 3 
Baronetcy), Her: None Address’ ‘* Shan: 
tukuny ”, bag, Ahmedabad, Bombay 


RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, LavRENOE FRE: 
prrid, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon) 1920, O.B.E. 
1020, C.B.E. (1928), Foreign Member, Pati 
ala Cabinet, 0.10 July 1891, m 1928 Freda e 
d. of Frederick Chance, one 5 Educ * Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, Private Study in Pans 
Venios, Rome. Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912, travelled Canada and U.SA,. 
1918, Fellow of Ail Souls, 1914. Attached © 
General Staff, Army Headquarteta, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern {ndian History, 
Allahabad University, 1915-1919 On 
special duty with the Government of India, 

“1918-1021 In India, Engtand and America, 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.R. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22. Secretary to 
the Indian Delegition at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923. Director of Pubic Informa- 
taon, Government of India to end of 1925 
Publwation: History of the Abbey of St 
Albans, Four Lectures on the Handling of 
Historical Material; Students Supplement to 
the Ain-t-Akbari; A Sixteenth Century Em- 
pire Builder: India in 1917-18, India {n 
1919, India m 1920, India in 1921-22, India 
m 1922 23, 23-24 2425 Genera Editor 
‘India ot Today ” and Indias Parhameut, 
Volumes 1,2 3 seg Addiess Patiala. 


SABNI8, Rao BAHADUR SMR V., AT (192)), 
B.A. C.L.E. 6.1 Apri] 1857, Educ.’ Rajaram 
H.§8, Kolhapur ; Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. 
Ent. Educ Dept; held offices of Huzur Chitnis 
and Ch. Rev. Officer, Kolhapur; Diwan, 
Kolhapur State, 1898 1925 Mem. of Royal 
Soc. of Arts, East India Assoc ; Roy. Astatic | 
@oc., Bombay Br. Address ; Kolhapur. 

SACHIN, Mason H. H. Nawas SERDEX 
IBRAHIM MOHOMMED YAKUT-KBHAN-MUBARZA- 
RUT DAWALA NASRAT JUNG BawADUR, 
NawaB OF; A.D.C. 5. 1886, and succecded as 
an infant in following year. Installed May 
1907; Hon. Captain, 1909, Major, 1921. 
State has area of 49 sq. miles and popula- 


tion of 60,000; salute of 9 guns, Detar | 


2 gunsextra Edue Rajkumar Coll., ee 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer, Imp. Cadet Corps. erved 
G.E.A.in 1914-15. Address: Sachin, Surat 


SADIQ HASAN, 8., B A. Bar,-at-Law and Mcm- 
ber, Legig Assembly, President of Mcasra. 
K. B Shafkh Gulam Hussgn & Co., Carpit 
Manufacturers 6 1888 *Edve Amritsar, 
Lahore and London, President, Moslem 
Icague, Amritsar; Municipal Commissioner 
for last 9 yrars; takes active intrest in 
Mosiem education and Khilafat movement. 
President, Punjab and NWE  Provinc 
Post Offiee and RM BS Association 
Address. Ammitsar. 


BAGRADA, Er. Rev. Rumaxor.; Vicar A 
tolic of rm Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1900. 6. Lodi, 1860. Address 
Toungoo, Burma 

SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, KHAN BAwADUE, 
M.L.C., Retired a Commissioner, Akola 
abel b. 1864, .2 Bt. Francis de Sale’s, 

. Bupdt., Commissioner's Office, 
: Asstt. Commissioner ; 
Dy. Cammissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921 ; 


Dy. Commissjoncr, Yastmal; Per. Asstt. to 
Comm {ssioner of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Recetvyer, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and district boards; Berar 
Mahomedan reprezentative in C, P. Council, 
Address Abhola 


SATLANA, His Hicuness RAJA SAHEB BHARAT 


DHARM NIDHI DILFEP SINGHIJI BAHADUR OF, 
b. 18 March 1891 ; suceceded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919 m. first to the daughter of H. H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the danghter of the Rawat of Meja in Uda- 
pur. Edue.: Mayo College, Ajmer, Salpte 11 
guns. Address; Sailans, C. TI. 


SAKLATVALA, Nowrowt Bapvgz, 0.1. 2.(192 


3), 
J.P., Director, Tata Sous, Léd. 6. 10th 
Sept 1875, m. Goolbai, d. of Mr. Hormasji 8 
Batlivala. 2Rduc.: at St. Xavier's College. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Assoctation, 
1916 ; Employers’ Delegate from India to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1921; Member, Legislative Assembly, represen- 
ting Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1922 
Member, Board of Trustees for the Port of 
Bombay Address Bombay House, Fort 
Bombay. 


ST. JOHN, Lt.-COLONEL HENRY BEAUOHAYP, 


CIT CBF, Agent to the Govetpor-Gcneral, 
Punjab States, b) 26 Aug 1874, m Ohve, @ 
of Colonel C. Herbert, C.S.I., 1907. Bduc. 

ee Ent. Army, 1893. Address 

zahore 


SAMALDAS, LALUBHAI, see MEHTA. 
SAMIULLAE KHAN, M., B.A., LL.B., M.L.A 


Pleader, 0. 1889. m. Miss Jrasunnisa A Jalil 
Edue.: M.AO, College, Aligarh. Worked 
on many war “ommittees during the war; 
Secry., v. Khilafat Committee, C. P, 
1920-24; Secry., Anjuman High School, 
Nagpur (1923), Vice-Preadt., Nagpur Muni- 
cipal Committee since 1921; one of the 
secretarics of the Silver Wedding Fund at its 
start; was Member, All-India Congreas Com- 
mittee and the Central Khilafat Committee 
from 1921-23, non-co-operated from practice 
from 1921-23, at present a member of Swaraj 
party, Wiup of the Swaraj Party in the Legis 
atise Assembly, 1925, and a Member of the 
PRrvccutive Committee of the Anjuman High 
School Enetitute simee 1915, Address 

badir Bazar, Nagpur, ¢ P 


SAMS, HuBERT ARTHoR, C.I.E. (1919). De- 


puty Director-General, Posta and Telegraph:, 
April 1922. b. 3 May 1875. m, Millicent 
Helen Langford. Edue.: St. Paut’s School, 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, B.4. sald f Entered 
1.C.8., 1898. Punjab Commission, 1800-1907 ; 

.M.G., 1907; Director of Postel Services, 
M.E.F., 1917-19; Temp. Lt-Ool., 3.8, 
Ang. 1017 Ms 1919, i — 
mentioned in despatches. aster- Ge- 
neral, Bombay Ctrole, 1020-1022, Offg. D.G., 
19¥2-23 and May to November 1924. Pud 
lation : Post Office of India in the Great War 
Address: c/o Lloyds Bank, Simla, 


SAMTHAR, H. H. Mamanasa Sm Bie SINGH 


Mananaya or, KCILE. 8. 8 Nov. 
me S. 1896. Addrens : Samthar Bunde’- 
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SANDERSON, Sm® Lanoutor, Kt, KO, 
Ch. Justice of Bengal since 1915, 6. 24 Oct. 
1868, Educ. : a arrow Trin Coll 
Camb. Called to » Inner Temple, 1886 
King’s Counsel, 1003; M.P. (l.) Appleby 
Div., Westmorland. 1910-15, Recorder of 
Wigan, 1901-15. Address: 7, Middleton 
Street, Calcutta 

SANQGSILR, WILLIAM Prt3k €5] CTE 
(1915, MICB®, Chef Tngmecr Imigation 
Works Punjab b&b 23rd June 1872 m 
Agnes Knox,d of the late Nou Kennedy of 
Ayrshin, ocotland J duc Jitasrio i 
School in Scotland and at Royal Indian 
Logincering College Coopers Hill Jn18 14 
entered? PWD (irrigation Branch Puniab) 
India from Coopers Hill College Rose throu,h 
the various ranks to Chif Fnomer cons 
tracted among numcrous ofhi Works the 
Headworhs of the Lower Jhclum Canal and 
the Headworks Main Canal and hbranch«s ot 
the Upper Swat (anal includin: the Malakand 
Tunnel Putlwatons Numerous  dcpart 
mental pamphicts and papers 4didress 
Irrigation Secretariat I uhor Punjab 


SANJANA, SHAMs-UL-ULEMA DASTUR DARAB 
PEsHoTaN, BA. JP, Senior Head 
Priest of the Parsis, Bombay, & 18 Novem- 
ber 1857. m. Shirinbal RustomjiB Badshab 
Educ Elphinstone High School, Proprie- 
Laat School, and Elphinstone Coilege, Hon 
Fellow and Examiner in Avesta and Pablavi 
University of Bombay, since 1887 awarded 
Sir Jamsetji Fellowship, 1889, and Sir 
Jamsetji 
Jamsetji Zarthosti Madressa since 1899 
Editor of ‘Pahlavi Ven lidad,’ Nirangistan’ 
and ‘* Maino-i-Kherad ,” Editor and Trans 
lator of “ Pahlavi Karname Ardashir ° and 
** Pahlavi Dinkard,” of which Vol 17 was 
dries two yearsago Has translated into 
glish German works and papers by Geiger 
Spegel and Windischmann (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford). Has preach d a number of religious 
sermons and published many English and 
Gujarati essays and pipers on Parsi history 
and religion and on ‘‘ The Alleged Practice of 
Consanguinous Marriages in Ancient Iran 
and Dastur Tansar’s letter to the “ Court of 
Tabaristan.” Address: 85, Cumballa Hill 


Bombay. 
SANKABRAN NAIR, a Carittop, Kt cr ' 


1912, CTE 1804 A,BL, Mcmber 


Gold Medal, 1889, Principal, Sir 
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SAPRU,S8Iz Tx BABADUE, M.A.,LL.D K.08.1- 


(1923), b 8 Deo, 1875. Widower. Edue : Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1920; Member, U.P Leg Coun- 
cil, 1913-16, Member, Imperial Leg.Coun- 
cil, 1916-20 , Member, Lord Southborongh‘s 
Functions Committees, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selbornc’s Committee 
in London, 1919, Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917); Presdt, U.P. Poli- 
tical Confce , 1914, Presdt ,U.P. Social Confce. 
(1913), Presdt , U P Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ , 1910 1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syadicate; Law Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
tired (1922) Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London (1923) presided over the 
All India Liberal kederation, Poona (1928), 
Member of the Reforms Fnqwry Committee, 
1924 Pull rons has contfibuted frequently 
to thc press on political social and legal topics , 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal 1904-1917. 
Address 19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 


S4RDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN RATSANY, 


Sm, K.O1I4E., premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 


SARKAR, JADTNATH, M A (Gold Medal), CI. 


J] ,Premchand Rovch ind Scholar (Mount Gold 
Medal) Hon Member of Royal Asiatic 
Souety of Gieat Britam (1923) Indian Edu 
cational fervice Professor, Patna Colleze 
(Bihar) 6 10 December 1870 m Kadam- 
bmi Chaudhuri Lduc, Presidency Coll, 
Calcutta Some time Univ’ Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benares(1917 19) Reader in Indian History 
Patna University (1920 22) Publacahons India 
of Aurangzeb Statistics Lopography and 
Roads (1901) History of Aurangzeb, 5 Vols, 
Shivay) and His Jimes Mughal Admunistra- 
tion Studics in Mughal Indi. = Anecdotes 
of Aurangzel) Chaitanya Hw IJife and 
Jeachings, Leonomics ot Pritish Indiz, 
J dited ind continued Wo Irvines Later Wu 
ghale 2 Vols Address Patna College, Patna, 
PO (bihi) 


bARMA Po Hon Sir B Nanrasmmna b&b Jan 


Council of State (1920) 6 11 July 1857 — 


Educ : Madras Presidency College, High 
Court Vakil; Govt Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor to thu Govt of Madras , Advocete 
General for some tims acting then permanent 
Judge, High Court, Madras; for many years a 
member of Madras Legis. Council; Presi 
dent of the Indian National Congress at 
Amraoti President of the Indian Social 
Conference at Madras; President of the 
Indian Jadoustrial Exhibition, Madras, 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Review and Madras Law Journa!. Member 
of Governor-Genergl’s Executive Council 
in India, 1915-1019; Mem, of Councll of the 
Secretary of State for India, 1019-1921 
Address Cosmopoltan Club, Madras 
SANT, Mananana SRI JORAWARSINGJI 
aor, 60.24 March 1881; 8.1806, Address, 
Santrampur, Rowa Kantha. 
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1867 Fdu § Hindu Coll Vizagapatam 
Rajamundry (oll and Prisy Coll, Madras 
Subscyuently teachcr Professor and at the 


Bar in Vizi apatam and Madras’ Law 
Member cr Gov rnor Gcnerals Exccutive 
Countil 4ddre 5, Simla 


E., MA, BL (Calcutta), LL.D. (Aber- 
deen), LUD. (St. Andrews), Surlratna 
(Navadwip), Vidyaratnahar (Dacca), Vidya 
Sudhakar (Benares), Juan S{fodhu (Puri), 
Vakil and Solicitor Fellow, VLalcutta Uni- 
versity, Bunaics University and Delhi Univer- 
sity, late Vue Chan Calcutta Univ, Mem 
of Council of Statc late member of Indian 
Jcgislative Assembly and Bengal Council. 
b 1862 m 1883 Nagindranandm 2¢ and 
3 d@ Ldiue  Ramebcshwarpore, Sanskrit 
Gelkge Hare and Howrah Schools 
Prosidcncy College Calcutta Jor several 
yars Mem of Mun Corpn of Calcutta 
Mum ot Imp Lib Commr = Calcutta 
Rotary Club, Lodge Anchor and Hope. 
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Truster, Imp. Musenm; Pres., variousliterary, Section, G.H.Q, British Salonika. ra eee; 1019 
socialand philanthropic societies and Presi- (wounded, despafches four times, 

dent, Calcutta iceasing Boar Calcutta Tem- Bt. Lt.Col.): P.8.C. Camberley, 
perance Federation An tl-Smoking Society ; ; Peet Attache Teheran, Persia, booies: 
Calentta University Corps Committee; Vice. Appointed _D.D DMI, Army Headquarters 
President, Indian Association and National (1924), Address: General Staff, Army Head- 
Come] of Education Sahitya Parishat, Asiatic | quarters (India), Simla. 

Society, National (Council of Education, and 
Calcutta University Institute. Publications: SAVANTVADI. H18 HIGHRESS CaPTAIN KHEM 
Europe,” ‘‘Prabesh, Patra,” Address: BAHADUR NARDESAI MAHARAJ OF, b, Aug. 20 
Prasadpur, 20, Suri Lune, Calcutta. | idle a eee aed sissy aa 7 

— ’ a. alvern College, Englan 

aa Aer re aor ae Lean Served In the Great War at Mesopotania 

from Oct. 1917 to March 1919; attached as 

he Saino es mniy Gale father 1024 Hon. Officer to 116th  Mabrattes, Ad 

1 arrow; Trinity College, Cambridge an . . 

Chairmen, E D. Sassoon & Co, Ltd. ch, 288s Bavantvadi. 

late Capt , B.A I. Address : Bombay. SCOTT, Gavin, M.A., O.1.E. (1022), 10.8, 
SASTRY, CALAMUR VEREAVALLI KUMARA Municipal Com missioner for the 

Saul, Kt, 1924), b, July ra Educ.: Presy. Bangoon. 8.10 Aug. 1876, m. Eileen ag 

and Law Colts, Madras: B.A. (1890); B.L. Nolan. Edue.: Glasgow University, err 

1898) , "Vakil, i804, Judge, Small Causer I.C.8., 1899; posted to Burma, 20 

5-06; Jud ge, B ae City Court, Address : Kilmanie, 14, Kokine Road, Pe 

1906-12 ; District onl Beaslons Judge, Gan- goon, 
jam, 1012 i Gain mt, hoa oom SEAL, BRAJENDBANATH, M.A. Ph.D., D. 8c.. 
1990 : Judge, Madras High Court, 1924-20; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore niversity, and 
M minal Procedure Code Committee, Ext. Somber, of ,Counell, Mysore Nya 

> Hen ental an 
1917. Address; Kelamur House, Madras, Botence, Galena Univ., 1914-1020, 6, 3 Sep. 
etter THs kr. Hon. Y. 8. SRINIVASA, Calcutta University Del., fentalist Oon: 
all ones lrg ‘life as & School- Oni, Races Congress London, 1921: Mem, 
master; jolned the Servanta of India Society Simla Committee for drawing up Caléutts 
in 1907; succeeded the late Mr. G. K. Go- Univ. Reg., 1905; Chairman, Mysore Con- 
khale in ite Presidentship in 1915; Member, | stitutional” Beforms Committee, 1929-23: 
Madras Legis. Council, 1913-16; elected Author of New Essays in Criticism, Memoir 
from Madras Presidency to Tm pertal Legis. on Coefficients of Numbers: Comparative 
Sie Montige ducegniovars aeereaa pig, Seudy tm Valehnavism and Caristlanity 
Mane, Soatboragh Commer vel India, SS AT Oe 
ence oint Parliamentary Comm 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on In- SELL, Rev, Canon sg (Lambeth), 
dian Railway Committee; represented India oD. D. (Eain.) Xalsari-Hind Gold 
at Imperial eace Confce., 1921, and at the Medalist, 0. 1880; Bow ae C.M.8, Coll , 
meeting of the Le League of Nations at Geneva ndon. Arr, in India, yg Numerous 
and the Washington Confce; during the same = Publications on the history of am and on 
year. Elected Privy Councillor and received Old Testament Literature. Address: Vepery, 
the freedom ot the ‘oy. of London, Re Madras. 
u ook a tour in ominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; SEN, Haight ly Me va cane iene 
elected Member, Council of Btate, 1921. Ad- ; UATE en bbb. Ebust Hinde Behe Pra: 
heed Bervants of India Society, Bombay or ey Coll. ; s City Coll, Coll, and 8c, Assoc,,Calcutts. 
Publloations Wave Theory of 
ia alae COLONEL Macan, D.8.0., Deputy! Tight and ie a books, Address: 
bar tiagl Intelligence, Army Head- 1, Muddun Mohun Sen's Street, Calentta, 
guaran, Ind 9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory, 

. of Francis Bacon. Educ, : Malvern College : | SEN, Ral BawapuR Nei Kawta, B.A., B.L, 
R.MA., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field L.A., General Mana » Batate Nusurguo) 
cate tp Bgl rey t., Indian Army, 1007; Purnea City, and Val . b. 8 March ‘ 

Ce 1918; Bt-Lieut-Col.,, m. Mrs. Sen, Hdues Dacea College Bin 
7 col es, rHreale till 1014 except fot | tered Bar ia 1804; was Govt. Plesder v 
eet Ruesis; Btaif po Royal te 1912; nominated member, Behar end Oreea 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and . Council in 1014s renominated In 1926, 
siege of Antwerp; Operation in Galltpol| lected Member, Legis. Assembly tn 1921; 
1915, fram ist landing to Anica G acted for 6 months aganember, Special Tri- 
Sin Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major, ‘Bastern | bunal during Arrab-Gaya Bakr-i-d disturban- 
Persian Ficld Force to . 1 1917; © oes ; was Vice-Chairman Parnes, Munietpallty’ 
2 snd Iaellosce Ofer ng TB; GB.0. Board, tor 1 to 1081 ph eagle 

ard, for 12 years up 
N. W Persia, Chairman, Pornea District Board. Adres : 
to the Caucasus, 1918 G.8.0. 1, Caucasus Sen Villa, Purnes (Bihari, ‘ 
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SETALVAD, Bix CoImMANLAL Haniuat, K.C.LE. 
1024) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay, 
duly 1866. m. Krishnag@vri, d. of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pieader, Ahmedabad. 
Edue.; Elphinstone College, | Bombay. 
Pleador, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918; Member, Hunter 
Committees, 1919; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to Jime 
1093. Address: Sctalvad Road, Malabar 
Bill, Bombay. 


SETALVAD, Bao Bavapun CHUNILAL Warl- 
LAL, ©.1.5., Bar,-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address: 
Bombay. 


SETHNA, TBE HON. MB. PHIROZE CURSETIEY, 
B.A., J.P., O.B.E. (1918); Member, Council 
of State, 6. 8 Oct. 1866, Manager for India, 
Bun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; Trustee, 
City of Bombay Improvement ‘I'rust ; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust. Address: Canada 
Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


SHADI, Lab, Sir, M.A. (Panjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon, (Oxford), 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford), 
1896; Arden J.aw Scholar (Gray's Inp.), 
1809; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Edueation, 1899; Special Prizeman ip 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice, 
High Ooart, Lahore. 6.Mav 1874, Educ.: 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coil., Oxford. 
Practised at the Bar, 1899-1913; Offg, 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1918 and 1914; 
Permanent Judge, 1917 ; Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920. 
Elected by Punjab Univ. to the Leg. Counci) 
in 1910 and 1918. Fellow and S8yndic, 
Punjab University. Publeations; Lectures 
on Private Internationa! Law, Cummentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Addresa: 
Lahore. 


SHAFI, THe Hon. MIAN SIR MUHAMMAD, 
Kwan Bawavvr, K.C.S8.1.(1922); C.1E. (1916); 
D. Litt. (Aligarh): LL.D. (Delhi); Pro- 
Chancellor, Delhi University, 1922; Presi- 
dent, Anjuman-i Hinnavat-i-Islam. Lahore ; 
Legal Adviscr, Bahawalpur State, 6. 10 
Match 1869. Edue.: Govt. College and 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, Scholar 
and Barrister (Middle Temple); President, 
All-India Urdu Conference, 1911; President, 
Islamia College Committee, 1907-1919 ; Pre- 
sident, All-India Muslim League, 1918; 
Trustee, W.A.0. College, Aligath; President, 
All-India Mahomedan Educational Confererce 
1916; President, High Court Bar Associatjon, 
1917-1919: President, Tunjab Prov. Bar 
Confce., 1919 ; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Oounoil and Imperial Legislative Council from 
1909-1919 ; Bducation Member, Government 
of India, 1019-22. Vicl-President of the [ixe- 
ef] and Law Member, Govt. of 

President, Indian Soldiers’ 

Board, 1024, Publications : ‘ ir ba Tenancy 
with notes,” “ Provincial Smal! Cause 
Act with notes” and “ Law of Com- 


SHAH, Tion. Bir LALLUBHAI ASHARAM 


SHABAB-UD-DIN 


SHAN KARSHASIRI, 
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pensation for Improvements in British 
India”. Address: “Iqbal Manzil,” Mozang 
Road, Lahore. 


Ef. 
(1920), M.A,, LLB. + Judge of High Sonrt, 
Bombav, since 1918; Ag. Chicf Justice in 
1022, 1923 and 1924. 6.1878, Hdwc. : Gujerat 
Coll., Abmedabad; Govt. Law §Sch., Bom- 
bay. Address: Cumballa Hill. Bombay. 


CHAUDBRI, KHAN 
BAHADUR, B.A., LL.B., High Court YVakil, 
Kiditor and Proprietor, “Indian Cases,”’ 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 3 years 
and President, Municipal Commitice, Lahore. 
Educ,: Government Co}l.and Law Coll., La- 
hore Started Criminal Law Journal of Indias 
in 1904 and Indian Cases in 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Committee 
in 1918 ; President of the Corporation in 1922, 
Elected member, Punjab Leg. Concl.: re-elect- 
ed President, Lahore Municipa] Committee, 
1994, Publications: The Criminal Law Journal 
of India: Indian Cases and two Punjabi poems, 
—prahindg ‘* Al-Mumtaz”’, 8, Dorand Road, 
ore. 


SHAHANI, SAuHIBSING CHANDASING, M.A. 


Principat, D.J, Sind College, Karachi, Zamin™ 
dar and Member, Legislative Assembly (1$20)° 
b. 1869. m. Rajhi Tejumal Mansukhan: 
Educ.: Bombay and Poona. Professor, Wil 
son College, Bombay, 1892-96; Prof., D.d: 
Sind Coll., Karachi, nince 1896. Publications : 
Umar Khayyam; Shah-jo-Rasalo; Sind 
: oe Address; D.J. Sind College, Kara- 
chi. 


SRFAHPURA, RasapDeiRAJA SIR NawAR SINGH, 


K.C.LE. 6.7 Nov. 1855, S. Shahpura Gadd 
by right of tnhcritance, 1870. Address: 
Shahpura, Rajputana. 


STHTIAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER BLAKE, C.LE.; 


Merchant ; partnerin firm of Begg, Sutherland 
& Co. db. 1873. Educ. : Berkhampstead. 
Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12. Address: Cawnpore. 


SHAMSHER SINGH, SIR SARDAR, SARDAB 


Bawzapor, K.0.1.E., C.1E.; Ch. Min, Jind 
State, 6. 1860. Edue.; Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur H. 8. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1870-80, with 
march from Kabu! to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1903. Address: 
Sangrur, Jind State. 


NANASINHSHASTRI, 
PANDIT JOTIRMARTAND, Astronomer and 
Astrologer. 6.19 Dec. 1884, m. Anna Purnabai, 
d. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit of Laxmesh- 
war, Miraj Senior. Educ. : Hosaritti, Taluka 
Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the Annnal 
Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti Pun- 
chang”; Publisher of the annual genera 
redictions; a nominated member of Haveri 
aluka Local Board since 1922 and an electad 
member before. Publecations: Annual 
Indian Calendar; Bhaminol-Dipika in Sanskrit 
(a treatise on Astrology); Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit (Sanhita); Tojak-Sara (a treatiee on 
Astrology with oommentary in Marethi; 
Daivajna Ratnakar in Sanekrit {a treatise 
on Astrology); and Griha Ratna Mala in 
Sanskrit (a treatise on Astronomy), Address ; 
Haveri, Taluka Haver}, Dharwar Dist. 
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SHASTRI, PRABEU Dott, Ph.D. (lel), B. 80. 

Litt, Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
sal ge I.E.S.; Sen. Prof. of Mental and 

Mors! Phil. in Presidency Coll., Calcutta, since 
1912, 5.20 June 1885, Hduc.; Universitics 
of Lahor, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and Paris. 
Del. to and Sectional Pres. ‘at 4th Int. Congr * 
of Philosophy held Be Bologna, 1911; 
Head of vere. of Ph onophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Lect. Fleer and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture in Universitics of 
Geneva, "Florence and Rome, 1918-14. Visited 
the U. 8. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto Invited as Sectional 
President at Sth Internationa! Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publiwations 
Several works and articles on philosophical 
educational, hterary, religious and soctal 
subjects ‘Address . Presklency College, 
Calcutta, ¢r Bharat: Bhawan, 1, Multan 
Road, Lahore 


fFHEA, LIEUT..GENERAL SIR JOHN STUART 

Deo a K.C.B, (1928); K.C M.G. (1919), 
D.8.0. 901);  Adjutant-General in 
India, bd. 0 Jan. 1869: m. 1902, Winifred 
Mary. d. of late William Congreve of 
Burton and Congreve, Educ Sed! ergh, 
Sandhurst, 2nd-Lt., The Royal Irish Regt., 
1888; Lt., 15th Lancers, 1891; 35th Scinde 
Horse, 1912, Served Chitral Relief Force, 
1895 (medal with clas South Africa, 
1900-1902; Queen’s M 4 clasps, King’s 
Medal 2 clas asps, despatches, D.S.0., Brevet 
of Major, qualified for Staff Brevet Lt -Col., 
1922, European Noy 1914-18 (despatches 
C.B., Bt.-Col., C.M.G., K.C.M.G. Promoted 
Ma},-Gen., for services in field, 1917; Com- 
mander Legion d’ Honneur Order of Nile, 


2nd class.) Address: Simla. 
SHEPPARD, SAMUEL TOWXNSEND, Editor of 
The Times of India since 1928. 0d. 


Bath, Jan. 1880. Edue.: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll, Oxford. m. 1921, Anne, d. of the 
late John Carpenter. Joined the statt of The 
Tames (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Z'smes of India, 
1907-1928. Temporary Capt. in the Army, 
1917-18 , emploved on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corresponding Member, Indian 
Historjeal Records Commi sion. Publica- 
tions: Contributed to The Tames Klistory 
of the War in South Africa. ‘* The Byculla 
Club: a history”, ‘* Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names’’, ‘‘ A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Rifles.” Address: The Trmes 
of India, Bombay. 


SHIBRAS, George Finpisy, M.A., Director, 
Labour bour Office, Government of Bombay, since 
1921, formerly Director of Statistica with the 
Govt. of India; Member, Bombay Legis- 
roe ha Council; Fellow of ‘the University of 
Calcutta, b. Aberdeen, 16 July 1885. m. 1911, 

Zara, 0.2. of late George MoWatters, 

Madre On Oivil Service: two «. Edue.: Robert 


Gordon’s College, Aberdeen; University 
of gg ee Universit Pescoues in Econo- 
mics. Professor of College, 1909 , 


oe spec apecial fone cheat Goverment of aie 
Member, 
Govt. a india ia Prices Inguiry ‘Committee: 


SIKKIM, ene or, H. 
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on special duty in gfe of ere Bengal, 
1913-14: Reader in via and Finance 
in Calcutta Nag be 914; i eevee 
Government Bengal 

and of Board of Agriculture, miture, indian 1918; 
on députation Imperial Statistical Contec, 
London, on behalf of Govt. of India, Dec. 
1019- Feb, 1920: hay epecial duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920, attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financal Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Ahi ay 
Boston and New York, 1925. Hon 

Roy 2] Statistical bocty , 1920 , Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlander, (1920 ’ despatches) , 
TA Reserve Regimental list, 1922. Pudb- 
lications pome Aspects of Indian Commerc: 
and Industry , Indian Finance and (Currency 
3rd Impression, 1920, Some Lfiects of the 
War on Gold and silver, 1920 , The dclenc 
of Public Linance 1024, Taxable Capacity 
and the Burden of Taiation and Publi 
Debt (1025), articks on finance and Indian 
tradt, ete <Addrese. Jabour Offce, Old 
Custom House, Bombay. 


SHOUBRIDGE, Hanky OLIVER SBAkon, 


Associate Coopers Hill and M. Inst. 0. FE, 
Chartered Civil Enginecr, Chief Engineer in 
Sind. b. 19 Oct. 1872. m. E. Z. Mould. Educ 
Westminster School and R.I.E.C. Coopers 
Hill Civil Engineer in the Bomba ay Public 
Works Department. Addrese? Grindlay and 
Co., London and Bombay. 


SHRADDHANAND, Swami, &. at Jullunder 


Started lega) prartice at Jullunder; gave vy 
practice and devoted himself to Arya Samaj! 
1898 ; founded “ Gurnkul,” Hardwar, of whi 
he was Governor till 1921; Chairma 
Reception Committee of Congress, 1914 
arrested In September 1922 at Guruka Ba; 
and jailed ; on release started Shuddhi anu 
Sangathan movements. Address: Burn 
Borton Road, Delhi. 


SIFTON, James Davip, C.2.B. (1921), 10.8 


Chief "pec re tury a Government of Bihar 
and Orissa (1025), 6 17 April 1876, kde 

st Pauls School and Magdalen (oll , Oxford 
m Harriette May Shettle of Lye Suffolk 
Jomed ]CS, 1901 Served in Bengal to 
191) ‘Transferred to Bihar and Oriosa 1 
to Govt in Einanaal and Munierpal Pej! 

1917 , Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, 19- 

Address Ranchi, Whar and Orissa. 


ea, Vionn 2h Or 
TaSit NAMGY (1923). 9. ct. 
rat 8. of ayAt, HOLE Sir Thutop Nam 
yal, K.C.LE. seat Se m, grand daughter 
St Lonchen Sholkhan (Hegent, of Tibet). 
Sede: Mayo “Coll, A Ajmer ; Paul's Bch , 
Da é ing. Address; The Palace, Gangtok, 
m. 


SIM, Guorce Gait, M.A., 0.8. (1920), winery: 


cial Commissioner (Rallwaya), db, 12 Jan. 
1878, m. Margaret, 4. strachon. 
Aberdesn King's + coll, Aberdeen 
University rig "Christ Church, Oxtord 
Entered ~ je 1901 ; Drab nical tle rar 
Magte. ap f. Beorstary 

Chairman, Cawn pore Municipal Board, 
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Dy. Commissioner® Financial Secretary to 
Government, U, P., bas served under the 
Government of India® eince Jan. 1920; 
Member. Boaid of Inland Revenre, 1922, 
Addresa: United Service Club, Simla. 


SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP OF, since 1911, Most Rrv.7 
ANSELM, E. J. KENEALY. 6. 1864. Entd 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priest, 1887, 
Guardian of Franciscans, Cawley, 
1800; Minister Provincial for Engtand, 
1902; first Rector of the Franciscan College, 


Cowley, Oxford, 1908; elected lite member of | 


Oxford Union, 1907; Definitor-General re- 
preening English-speaking provinces, 1908, 
isitator-General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad 
dress : Archbishop's House, Simla E. 
D Scé 


SIMONREN, Jons Loner, F.LC., 
(Manch,), F.A.8.B , K I A. Silver Medal, 1922 
Prof of Orgame Chemastry Jndyin Institute 


of SQence Bangalore (192) & 22 Tin, 1854 | 


m 1913 Jannet Duk Hendry MB Ch B, 

IM Edve = MaiunchesterG Ss and Un , 

Pres Chem Section Ind Sc Congitess 1917, 
Prof of ¢hem, Presidency Coll Madris 
191018 Dy Controller Ind Mun SBoord, 
191419 Forest Chenust 1919 Publ cafons , 
Numerous papers m the Transactions ot 
(Chemical Society and Indian J orcst hecords 
Address India Instifute of Suence, Bini 
lore 

SINGH, Lx-Con. Bawa Jrwan, CLE (1918), | 
IM.S (retd). b 6 May 1863. due Govein- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St 
Thomas’ Hospita] Medical Schools, London 
Joined 1 MW§ ,1801 Served in Military Depart 
ment to 1896, Civil Surgeon, Mciktila, 1896, 
Secretary, 1G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Burma 1897-1899 Supdt | 
Central!Jail, Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909, 
Inzpector-Gen) of Prisons, HB, Bengal and | 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Genl, of Prisons, | 
Behar and Omrss1, from 1912-1920, Director, 
Medical and Sinitation Departments H #. H 
The Nizam’s Govt, 1920 23, and Durcetor 
Medical Sanitation and Jail Depts, H L H 
the Nizam’s Govt, 192324, <Address 
Ranchi, Chotanagpur 


SINGH, DHAT BARHSHE RAGHUBIR, Rao | 
Banapur (1912), CTE (1925) President 
and Kinance Member ot Stule Council bhairat 
pur, 6 3863) Fdue privately sirdir | 
holding a hereditary Jayir from the Stite 
kotered Bhuatpur Stite service at an early 
age promoted 1 member ot the Council of 

Panchayat ot Sardirs in the time of 
His late Highness Mahuaja Jaswant Sinczh 
Sahib Bahadur  aubacquently appointed 
Dhau and Guudiin to the Mmor Mah irajy 
Is & member of Indian Students Advisory 
Committee for Rajputany avd Ajmer 
Merwara, Addrss Bharatpur 


SINGH, Gaya Prasap, BA, BL, MLA, 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Aduc Muzaffarpur 
and Caloutta Was a sub doputv magistrate 
and collector for a few gears but resigned sub- 
sequently ; now practising as a pleader, was 
a member of the Muzzafa put Municipal Board 
of the Sudder Hospital Committe, and of 
the Behar Advisory Committtee on Excise 
Publoaton : “ Pictorial Kashmir” Address: 


MavaffarpurdBihar). — 


Suseex, } 
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SINGH, Sakpak GuLas, M.LA, Managing 
Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank, Ltd., 
Lyallpur, and Landlord. 6. March 1866. 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Educ > Government Coll., Lahore 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, LyalJpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyail- 
pur,and Pres of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elected in 1928. Hon. Magte , Lyallpur, for 9 
years Address Bhawana Bazar, Lyallpur, 


Punjab. 


NGH, Raja Sond Barsns, OBE, (1919), 
Jaluqdar ot Oudh. b 15 Sept 1868, m. A Set 
daughter of Raja Gangaram Shah of Khairi- 

| garh (Oudh) Ldve *at Sitapur and Lucknow. 
Hon, Munsiff , VicePresident, British Indian 
Assocn of Jaluqdars of Oudh Member, 
first Leg Assmbly. Pypheation “A 
1 duqdar of the Old School” by “ Heliodorus” 
and “Arbitration.” Address: Kamalpur 
P. O., Sitapur Dist (UP), 


SINGH, THE Hon, SIRDAB JOGENDBA, Member 
of Council of State. Taluqdar, Aira Estate, 
Kher Distnet, 6 25 May 1877. m Whnifred 
Miy of Donoghon Conntributes to several 
pipers in India and LEngland,, Has been 
Home Minister Potiala State Tellow of 
the Punjab Univ Presdt of Sikh. Lduc 
(onfec , served on Indian Sugar Committee, 
Member Indian T[axation Lnqury Commis- 
sion Lditor of Fast and West Pubdlicatwn: 
Nurjehin Nasmn, Life of B M. Malabar. 
Address Atta Holme, Simla (East ) 


SINGH, KuNWak MAHARAJ, M.A (Oxford), Bar 
at-Law, CIE, Deputy ommissioner, 
Bahraich (1923). 5. 17 May 1878. m. to Miss 
Maya Das, d. of the late Kai Bahadur Maya 
Das cf Ferozpur (Punjab). 2duc.; Hartow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford, Bar.-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent Prov, C.S.U.P. as Dy. 
Coll , 1904: Sen. Asst. Sec to Govt. of India, 
Dept of Education, 1915; Mag. and Collr. 
of Hamirpur, U P, 1917; Dy. Commissioner 
and Collector, U P , 1917-19, Secry. to U.P. 
Govt., 1919, Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India, 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Publications ; 
Annual Report on Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties in the U.P., 1008-1909 , and various con- 
tributions to the press. Address. The Manor, 


Simla. 
SINGH, Sir Ramesnsz, GCI.E., K.B.E, 


D Titt.,Mabarajadhiraja of Darbhanga, Mem , 
Exc, Council, Bihar and Orissa, since 1912 ; 
Mem ofImp Conncil, 1899 1900,0.16 Jan.1860. 
Twice married; twos one d 6. Maharaja 
Bahadur Sit Lakshmeshwar Siuch, G.0.I E.; 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadur, 1907, 
hereditary Maharajadhiraja, 1920 Educ, 
Queen's Coll, Benares; privately: Life-Pres., 
Behar Landholders Assoc., Maithe) Mahasabha 
Bharat Dharma Mshamandal and also Pres., 
Hindu Univ. Soc., Behar Panchiyat Aasoc.,etc. 
A member of the Indian Police Comrolasion 
and of Indjan Famine ‘rust; Prea., Prince of 
Walesa Reception Committee for Bengal, 
1905: Indian Industrial Conference, 1908 ; 
Beligious Convention held at Calcutta, 1910. 
and Allahabad, 1911; All-India Hindu Con. 


| SI 
| 
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ference, April 1915, All-India Landholders’ 
Assoon, and Bengal Landholders’ Assocn., 
Member, Council of State, since 1920. Address : 
Darbhanga. 

SINGH, Con, Manaraj, Szrr Sim BHRAIRUR 
ogra K.C.8.1., A.D.C.; Viee-Pres. 
of State Council), b. 1879; 2. of Maharaj Sr: 
Khet Singhji and c. of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner. Educ.’ Mayu Col., Ajmer. 

s; Bikaner. 


SINGH, THE HON. Raga Stk Rampat, K.CI. | 


(1916), Member, Council of State; Taluqda 
6,7 te 1867, m. niece of Thakur Jagamohan 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Gonda Dist. Educ, : at Rae Bareill High Schoo) 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-clect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of all-India Social Con- 


ference in 1910; presided over 5th All-India ! 


Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918; elected 
President, British Indian Association of Oudh, 
in 1921 and was re-clected in 1024. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Uniy. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kehattriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares. President of 
the Trust for the Bhadri Estate and of the 
Board of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Cor- 
poration, Luchnow, also Director of the 
Allahabad Rank. Publicalions: Pamphlets 
entitied “ Taluqdars and the British Indian 
Association”® (1917), and ‘‘Taluqdars and the 


Amendment of Oudh Rent Law (1921); and | 


contributions to the press on social, political 
and religious tozics.” Address - Kurri Sudauli 
Raj, Dist. Rae Barelli, Oudh. 


SINGH, Prince Vicror D. see Duleep Singh. 


SINHA, Brogan BaoRUBIR; Zamindar and | 


na aon Educ, Government College, Jub- 
bulpore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
singly, bas been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms ; elected Member, Legi-lative Aesembly 
on behalf of C.P. Zamindars. Publications : 
Hindi Shastra Siddbanta Sar. Address: Jub 
bulpore. 


SINHA, KtuHan GANGANAYD, M.A, (1921); 
M.L.A., Ron. Research Scholar cf the Calcutta 
University, Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. b. 24 
Sept. 1898. Educ.: at Monghyr Zilla School 


1907-10); Purnea Zilla School, Presidency | 


Nege (Calcutta) ; Government Sanskrit Coll., 
Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Department, 
Calcutta University. Elected to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1921; Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1922, 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 1924 and 
to the Fellowship of the Royal Society for 
the encouragement of arts, manufacture 
and commerce, etc., In 1923; a commissloner 
of the Purnea Municipality and a member 
of the Purnesa District Board and President 
ot the Social and Religious Department of 
the Majthi lana; one of the founders 
of the Natlonalist Party in the Legislative 
Assembly. President of the Purnea Hindu 
Babbs ; Mewber of tho Executive Committee 
ofthe All-India Hindu Sabha. Publications; 
“The Place of Videha in the Ancient and 
the Medieval India” (read in the Second 
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Oriental Conference) ; 0'' A Note on the Jan- 
gala Desa”; and “ Discovery cf Bengali 
Dramas in Nepal? (published inthe Jonrnal 
of the Astatic Soclety of Bengal); ‘*Is Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism?” and “On some 
Maithili dramas of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, joint editor of the typical selec- 
tions from Maithili proposed to be published 
by the Calcutta University and author of 
several works under eo Address : 
“Srinagar Darbar,” P.O, Srinagar, Dist. 
Pornea, (Bihar), 


' SINAA, THE Hon. LaLa Sveum, Land- 
lord and Jagirdar. b. 5 Jan. 1868. Educ. 
Agra College. Member, U. P. ee 
Councj), from 1909-1920 when elected to the 
Council of State from the four Northern 
Divisions of the Agra Province ; Hon. - 
U.P. Zamindars’ Associetion; President, Ris- 
hikul Asram and Ayurvedic College, Hardwar. 
Member (1) Indian Central Cotton Commit- 
tee, (2) Advisory Committee in the Agricul- 
ture and Rev. Dept., Govt. of India, (8) 
Board of Agriculture, U.P., (4) Board of 
| Management, Agricultura) College, Cawnpore, 
' (5) President, Edward High School Muzaffar- 
nagar, and ((¢) Member Hardwar Improv: - 
| ment Committee. (7) Government Exp:rti- 
mental Agricultural Farm, Muzaffarnagar 
Director of the Muzaffarnagar Bank, Ltd 
Ex-(ienera] Secretary \ll-India Hindu Sabha 
{ and Ex-Honerary Secretary, Meerut Colley. 
(3) Member, U P Cattle Breeding Committ, 
Publications; Translation of the “Gita’’ and 
i Yoga Patanjall’ in Hlndi. Address 
' “ Anandbhuwan,” Muzaffarnagar, U.P. 


SINHA, NAREXDRA PRASANNA, or, 1.M.8., 
retired ; Consuiting Physician ; Mem., Adii- 
sory Council, India Office, 6. 30 Sept. 1858. 
Educ. ; Calcutta; Univ. Ooll., London. Ent. 


; SINHA, Toe Hox. Mz. SACHOCHIDANANDA, 


Barrister, Member, Executive Council, Bihar 

and Orissa, 1921; also President of Legislative 

Council 1921-22. 6. 10 Nov. 1871, m. the late 

Srimati, tka, d. of the late Mr. Sewa 

Ram, of Lahore. Edue,: Patna College and 
; City College, Caicutta. Called to the Bar 
| (Middie Temple), 1893; Advocate, Calcutta 

High Court, 1893; Allebabad High Court, 
1896, Patna High , 1916. Founded and 
since edited The Hindustan Review, 1809-192! 
Twice Elected Member, Imperia] Legislative 
‘ Council, Elected ive Assembly, 1020, 
also elected Sta fret Deputy President, Feb. 
1921, ketablished and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimat! Radhika Institute In memory ol 
his wife, which bailding contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works in English 
Publication: “ Part: of Benge 


—— - 


et 


ition 
or the Separation of Behar.” Address: 
Patna, Behar and 7, Elgin Road, Allahabad. 


BINHA, Gatvenpne PRASANKA, FIRST 
BAROR, P. C., K. C.; raised to Pp (1at 
Indian), K.C.8.1. (1081). d, 1864, Pee 
Birlboom Zilla Bch. ; Goil., 
Celoutts : Lincoin’s Inn 3 called to Bar, 2886 ; 

i Batrlater, H.C.3 Cosssel, 
| Govt. of India, 1908; Adv, @en., Benge, 
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1007-9 and 1016-87 ; Law Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, 1909-10 ; Member, Bengal 
Executive Council, 109-18; Re tative of 
India tn Imp. War. Contes. 1917 and in 1918 , 
Freeman of City of London, 1917: App. 
King’s Counsel, i918 - Member of the Privy 
Council 1919; Re ntative of India at 
Peace Conference. Under “Secretary of State 
for Indja, 1918-20; Governor of ead and 
Origsa, 1921-22; ‘Address : Calcutta 


SIRMOOR, LigoT,-Cot. H. H. MaHwaRaga Sm 
AMAR PRAKASH BaHapor, K.C.8.1., K.C.1E. 
6,26 Jan. 1888. m. d. of thelate His ‘Excellency 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Rana Bahadur 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal in 1910. Edue,: 
under Euro and Indian Private tutors, 
Address ; Sirmoor, Nahan. 


SIROHI, H. H. MawARAJA DeIRA, MAHARAO 
SARUP. Ram SINGH BawaDuR. 6. Sept. 27, 
1888, 8. to the gadi, April 29, 1920. Ad 
dress > Sirchi, Rajputana. 


SITAMAU, H. H. Str Rasa Raw SINGH, RAJA 
of, K.0.1.E. 6 1880; descended from Rathor 
House of Kachi Baroda, m. thrice. Educ.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet. 
and keen student of scicuce and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. 8S. by selection by Govt. of India 
m default of direct issue, 1900. Address 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, Cl. 


SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, THE HON. DEWAN 
BAHADUR TINNEVELLY NELLAIAPPA, BA. 
Minister of Development, Madras. 0. 1 April 
1861, Edue.: Sdras Christian College. 
Servico under Government; Retired as Dy. 
Collector; President, Dist, Board, Tinne- 
velly, 1920-1923. Address. ‘‘ The Hermitage.’ 
Mylapore, Madras. 


SIVASWAMI AYYAR, Sie P. 8., K.C.8.1., 1915. 
U.8.1. (1912); C I -E, (1908), M LA 
Reto. ember, Executive Council, Madras 
b. 7 Feb. 1864. m. 20 c. Edue.. 
8. P. G. Collcge, Tanjore; Governmen! 
College, Kumbakonam ; Prestdency Col: 
] and Law College, oor pal 
High Oourt Vakil, 1885; Asstt. Professo 
law College, Madras, 1893-99; Joint Edito! 
Madras Law Journal, 1893-1907 ; firet India) 
= tative of the University of Madras 

e Madras ee Council, 1904-07 ; 
Aieomte Geneeel le of Ex 
ecutive Council, Madres, 1912-17; Vice 
Ohancellor, University of Madras, 1916-18; 
Vice-Chancellor of Benares Hindu University, 
rprotas Elected to the Indian Legislative 

seembly by the districts of Tanjore and 
wrhbikc ly, 1920; President of the Second 
BSeesion of the National Liberal Federation at 
Calcutta, 1919; Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Season of the Asscm- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Address: Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Read, Mylapore, Madras, 


SK BEN, Linvt, GENERAL Sm ANDREW, K.C.B 
1925), K.C.1LEB. (1020), C. te sf (1916). 
of the General Btaff, Ind 
1878. Address: Army Sd cece 
Delhi and Simla 


zt 


b. 20 Jan. 


'LOCOCK, FRANCIS SAMUEL AL¥RED, C.LE. 


Kdue. ; Marlborough ; + Trinity Coil. eter 
Ent. I .0.8., 1889 ; served Tena ie and Mache 
Ch. Sec. to Ch’ Commer. ag gee 

of Polive, C C. P., 1908-14; Ps ats ovt. oS 
India, Home Dept., 1914-16; “Ch. See. 

Commsr., C. P. and Addl. ‘Mem., “sig Leg. 
Counoll, Address: Nagpur. 


MITH, Si Henny Mononresy, Kr.  ) 
Btate 


CLE. (1920), President. Council of 
(Dec. 1924) b. Dec. 28, 1878. Educ.: Blundell's 
School, ‘Liverton, Sidney, Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge. 1.C.S., 1897, Assist. Commr. in U.P. 
Dist. and Seasidns Judge, 1908; Addl. Sec. 
to U.P. Govt., 1914; Dy. Sec. to Govt. of 
India, 1915; "Joint ’ Bec., 1919. 8 
Council of State, 1921-98. Bee. to 
of Leg. Dept., and Secretary, Mees 
Assembly, 1921-24. Address: Simla 

e 


SMITH, Srp Toomas, Kr, (1921), V. D. (1914), 
(Beigium) 


Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
(1919), Managirg Director, Muir Mills Co., 
Ltd., Cawnpore 0}. 28 Aug. 1875. m. Eiste 
Maud. @. of Sir Henrv Lédgard in 1907: 24. 
1d Member of the Hunter Committee oB 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Preadt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1021 § 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-25 ; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1918-22: Com 


t, 16th Cawnpore Rifles, 1919-22. 
Address ; Westfield, Cawnpore. 


a oat Kaisar-l-Hind Gold lst 


909). Legal Adviser r ae 
dahnishins, Court of Pela fe 


and Orissa, and suing 
Counsel. Hdue.: Son tvttte PCa Oxf 
Lee and Pembertons, Lincoln's Inn Fie 
London ; Bachelor of ‘Civil Law Pcl ci 
Oxford, ” 1893 ; pay Pl eto lh 9 privilege. 
Lincoln’ 8 Inn, London, 190 

1902 scheme to Indis Office’ or connectin 
Woman Counsel with Prov. Exec. Govts. 
India; in 1904 app. by Govt. of Bengal 
to position che now ol Publications : 
Sun-Babies (1904); Between the T' his 
te ); The Darcenibie cis a1) Sun- 

2nd Series Illustrated) 1 contributions 
to the Nineteenth Century, W. Westminster Gazette, 


The Times and other newspapers end Magne 
tines Address: Board of Revenue, Calcutta, 


seen Sim REGINALD ARTHUR, Kt., Ma 


Director, Phipson & Co., 
a March], 1880 Edue* Christ’s H 


Arrived in India Feb. 1901 : Lieut., Bombay 


Education Society ; 4 Vice-Preadt., Bomba 
B. P. Boy Scouts Association; Dy. 
Grand Master Masons E. C., pore digi : 


member Indian Legislative “assembly, "1921- 
1928; Editor, Journal of Natural History 
Souety. Address: Byculla Club, Bombay. 


SPENCER, HON. JUSTIOR 


Sin CuHaRies 
GoRpON, Kt. (1025), 1.0.8., Barat-Law, 
Puiane Judge of Madras High Court, since 
1914 Officiated thries as Chief b. 
23 Feb. 1869. m. Edith Mary, sa a. 2 Brit, 
General H. P. Pearson, C. B. 
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borough ; Keble Coll., Oxford; Lincoln’s Inn. 
Hut. 1.0.8. 1888; Address: Rutland Gatc, 
Nungumbaukum, Madras. 


SRINIVASA RAO, Bar BanapurR Patni VEN- 
Kata, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur. 
and Member, Legis. Assembly. 6. 1877- 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garou. Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masnlipatam, and Christian Coll. 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1908S, and Guntur Bar in 1906. Vice-President 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 

Flood Committee ; Secretary of the 
Dt. Congress Committee. Address: 
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Ancient Kholtan, 1908 (2° vols.); Reins of 
Desert Cathay, 1912 (9 vols); Serindia, 1021 
(5 vole); The Thousind Buddhas ; Memoir 
on Maps of Chinese Turkisian and Kansu 
(2 vols), and numerous papers on Indian 
and Central Asian Archwology and Geography. 
Addrese: Srinagar; EK. I. United Service 
Club, London. 

STEVENS, Lr.Con. Oso Ropenr, I.MS., 
M.D., B.S., Lond., F.B.C.8., Hing. Prof. 
of Clinical and Operative Surgery, Medical 
Coll, Calcutta. 6.14 Mar. 1867, Educ.: 
Malvern Univ. Coll., London; 86. Bartholo- 
mew’'s. Address ; 5, Middleton Street, Calcutta, 


sTILL, Caanies, C.1.F.; Indigo Planter. d, 
© atur. 1849. Educ.: privately. Address: Sathi 


STANDLEY, Atrexp Wiliam Evans, Associ- Factory, Chumparun. 
aée of Coopers Hili College, Member of Council! STOKES, Hormroun GasRigt, C.I.E., B.A. 


of the Institution of Engineers (India); Chief 
eer and Spcretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 
State. b. 20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. d. of H. F. D. 


Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hil). 
Joined P. W. D.in U.P., Irrigation Branch, ss 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891; Construction of © 
Gangao , Upper E. J. Canal in 1895 ; 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 . 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and waterworks. | 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; services | 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which | 
several irrigation schemes, water works and | 
ceaitral electric power station were designed 
constructed; also ori 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutilej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now | 
under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to Govt., | 
U.P. in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
eine Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
. W. D., Irrigation Branch, U.P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. 
Percolation * and ‘* Flood Abso. 


rg 


Institution of ag Pe (India), Vol. II. 
Address : Bikaner, putana. 
STEIN, Sr AvBEL, K.C.LE., PhD., D. Litt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), D. So. (Hon. Camb.), D. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
noite de)’ institut de France, Gold Meda- 

ergy p clipe ie reer array 
Survey, Officer on special duty. b. Budapest, 
26 Nov. 1862. Hdue.: Budapest and Dresden ; 
studied Oriental and Antiquities 
at Vietina and Tubingen Universities and in 

Registrar, Panjab Uaiversity; 

t niversity; app. 
I. E. 8, as Prin. of Calcutta Madpanch. 1899. 
Genera] of Education, N. W. P. 

Baluchistan, 1904, Carried out archeologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Tarkestan, 1000-1, and jin CU. Asia and W. 
China, 1996-08; tranderred to Archeological 
aurewy, 1909; carried out phica} and 
sscheological explorations in ©, Asis and 
Fe ‘s 
: of et race te 
Sant. 1p02, trans. w comments v 
1000; Samt-buried Ruina of Ehotan, 1903; 





ginated the investiga- ‘STONEY, Epwarp Wattzz, C.1.E., 


and Secretary to Government, | 


m. Alice Henrietta, d. of the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart., Decr. 192%. lat Mcmber, 
Madras Board ot Revenue, 1926 ; Dy. Sec., 
Govt. of India, Home Dept., 1908-11; Fin. 
Dept., 1911-18; Fin. Mem., Imp. Delhi Com- 
mittee, 1918-15 ; Priv. Sec. to Govr.of Madras, 
1915. ; Pol. Ag., Banganapally, Madras; 
Secry. to Madrae Govt., Local and Municipal 
Dept., 1918-19; Administrative Adviser, 
Klagenfurt Plebiscite Commission, 1920; 
Member, Board of Revenue, Madras. 1921 ; 
Secry. to Madras Govt., Development Dept. 
1922; 3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1024. Educ,: Clitton; Oriel Coll., 
Oaford, Ent. 1.C.S., 1896. Addvess ; ¢ /o Binpy 
& Co., Madras. 

oat 


MI.C.E.; M.Inst.C.E.; late Ch. Eng. o 
Madras Ry. (retired), 1904 ; 4th s. of late TG, 
Stoney, J.P., of Kyle Park and Arranhill, Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland; m. 1875; Scholar, Gold 
Medallists and M.E., Queen’s hie A 
Ireland; Fellow, Madrasa University. {- 
cations ; various engineering papers. Address: 
The Gables, Coonoor. 


Publications: Papers on | STUART, THE Hon, Mz. JUSTIOR eer 


T.C.8.; Puisne Judge, High Court, Allahabad, 
March 1870. Hdue.- 
Charterhouse; Balliol Coll., Oxford, Ent.I.C.8., 
1891; Jud. Sec. to Govt. and nom. as Mem. 
of U.P. Council,1910-12, Lt.-Col. Commanding 
Allahabad Auxiliary Force. Address: 


STUART, Capr. Murray, D.Sc. (Birm.), Ph. 


D, (Lond.), B.Sc. (Land.), ¥.G.8., F.C.8., M. 
Inst. P.T. Consulting Geologist.0. 5 Nov. 
1882. Educ.? King Edward's 4. 8. : 
ham and Birminghem Univ., Attached Wazi- 
ristan Expedition, 1919-21; attached Mahsud 
Expedition, 1919-20 (mentioned deapatches), 
British War Medal 1914-18 and India General 
Service medal with two clasps. with 
rank of Captain, 1920; 1.1.5., ae Prof. otf 
Geol., Presidency Coll., 1911-14. 
Prof, of Gevjogv in Poona (oll. of Rngincer- 
ingin addjtion to other duties 1918-175 Ag. 
Superintendent, Madras Gdvernment Muosea™ 
and Ag. Dir., Madras Govt. Marine See 
1912; Univ., Lecturerin the Madras Univer- 
sity, 1913-14. Geo, Servey af India, 1907- 
1921, 5-yiahinnld Milestones, Hi yal Bpcletion 
Road, 00OB, Burma, aD Royal isties 
Ciub, Londaa. 
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STUART- WILLIAMS, SyDNEY CHARLES, M.A. 
Seana B.A. don). Chairman, Caloutta 
0 


Commissioners. 6. 9 May 1878; m. Feb. | 
19038, Elizabeth Mas¥ Stuart ; 3 sons, Bduc.: | 
Kingswood Sch. Bath Univ. Coll., Aberyst- | 


wyth and Trinity, College, Cambridge, 


Private Sec. to Sir Edward Holden, 1900: | 


Junior Sec, to Agent, H. 1. Ry., 1900-03 ; Dy. 


Sec, to Agent, E. I. B., 1903-06; Secy. to: 
Agent, E. 1. B., 1906-14; Sec., Port Commis- | 


sioners, Calcutta, 1914-16; Vice-Chairman, 

% 1916. Dy. Chairman, 1921; Chairman, since 
Novr. 1922. Publications : The Economics of 
Railway Transport, 1909; Article on Indian 
railways ir. Modern Railway Practice, 1913, 
History of the Port of Calcutta, 1870-1920. 
Address: Port Commissioners’ House, 
Calcutta. 


SUBRAHMANYAM, Rao BawaDuk CALAGA 
SUNDARAYYA, B.A., B.L., Landowner. 0. 
Nov 1862. Hdue: Kumbakonam and Mad- 
tas Presidency Colleges. Practised as Vakil 
at Bellary: Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 
1904-10; Vice-President, District Board, 
Bellary, 1911-1918: Member, Libera! League, 
Madras: has taken interest in co-operative 
work and social and political movements ; 
elected to the Legislative Assembly, 1920. 
Apptd. President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates 
Mayavaram Town in 1923. 
Pamphlete on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address : 
Mayavaram, S. India. 


SUHRAWARDY, Tur 
ZAHHADUR Raum AZiRIv, M.A, BL, Bau- 
at-Law, Judge, Calkutta High Cowt. b 
1870 Edue Dacca and Caleutta, Address . 
3, Wellesley Ist Lane, Calcutta, 


SUKHDEO PRASAD, Str, B.A., Rao Bahadur 
(1808); Gold Kaiear-i-Hind Medal (1901): 
U.LE., 1902; Kt. Bachelor (1922). Politi- 
cal Judicial and Finance Membcr, State 
Counc:}, b. March 1862. m. Mobanji, d. of 
Prannath Hukkoo. Fduc.: at Agra College. 
Deputy Supdt., Settlement, Ambala, 1885 . 
Judicial Secretary, Marwar, 1886 ; Member oi 
Council 1887 ; Senior Member, 1901, Minister, 
1908; Udaipur Minister, 1914-18; Political 
and Judicial Member, Regency Council, 
1922-28, Officiated ss its Vice- President, 
1920. Is Sardar of tirst rank with judicial 
powers. Holds 8 villages in jagir of an annual 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Publications: Famine 
Report, 1899-1900, Origin of the Rathores; 
Agricultural Indebtedness. Addres: Sukh 
Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana. 


SUKHIA, De. NaomsHaw H.E., LM. & &. 
1883), L.V. Sc. (Spl.), F.R.S.1.(Lond)., Mun. 
or (1901), J.P. (191L), Hon, Presy. 
Magte. tale Vel., the Parsi Chief Matri- 
monial Court (1918) ; Member, Schoois Com- 
mittee (1916-1922), Member of the Committee, 
the Punchayat of the Sir J. J. Parsi Benevo- 
lent Institute (1921); Member, Government 
Advisory Committee, re Hquor licenses for 
A Ward if 908) ; as Corporation representative 
(a) on Ex. Coffmittes of King George V 
Anti-Tuberculoais League (1918); (0) on 
fix. Committee of Anti-Venereal League 
(1919; (¢) on the question of Tobacco Act IV 
of 1857 (1928) ; (d) on the question of Medical 


Publeations : | 


Hon. Mr, Jvsticy 
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Relief in the City (1924); (e) on the question 
of the extension of the Worli Sewage Out- 
fal] (1924); Member, Prince of Wales Museum 
Trust Board (1920-22); Member, Develop- 
ment Committee (1921); Member, G. I. P. 
Railway Advisory Committee, 1924; Phyal- 
cian and Sanitarian. 6. 26 May 1860. merreed. 
Educ.: Graduate, Bombay Univ., 1883; Univ. 
Medl. Examr., Bombay Univ., 1895 ; 

in Anatomy and Physiology, Govt. Vety. Coll., 
1886-1890; Con. 

Surgn.,Indian M.8 
in charge of H. H. 
Burma and Suite and Ag. Civil Surgn., Rat- 
nagiri (1886); Mem., Standing Committee, 
Bombay Mun, Corpn. (1911 to 1918). Pad- 
lications: Persian Translation of ‘s 
Fables, Pickings from the Avesta, Jud - 
troversy, Comparative Anatomy of the Domes- 
ticated Quadrupeds, and Notes (minutes, ete.) 
on various Municipal Matters, the Municipa 
Act and law of Public Meetings. Address: 
pubhls Buildings, Cowasj#Pate] Street, Bom- 
ay. 


SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, SIRpAR SAHIBZADA. 
MUNTAZIM-UD-DAULA, C.I.E. (1924), M.A., 
LL.M. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law, son of 
Imtiaz-Ud daula Nawab Ghulam Abmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi; a pnes Member since 
1918. &. 1869. m. 1912, Lucy Pelling Hall, 
of Bristol. Edue: atthe Aligarh Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894; B.A., LL.B. 
June, 1894, M.A., and LL.M., 1909); waa 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1905-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-16, and Army Member, 1917; a Member 
of the Hunter Committee toinquireinto causes 
of Disttrbancesin Delhi, Punjab, and Bombay, 
1919-20. Address : Gwalior,India. 


SURAJ SINGH, CaPraIn Banapor, F.0.M., 
Marshal of the Legislative Assembly. 6 10 
leb, 1878. m, Ratankxour. Hduec. - under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1898 as a 
private soldier ; served in Somaliland 1908-04 ; 
mentioned for good service; Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907; served as Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21; served on the staff of General M. 
¥. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16, France to 
1918, Evypt and Palestino to 1919; Afghan 
War 1919; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 192] ; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1921. Publications : Khialat Mareus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu): Guide to Physical T for 
Youths; Other Military books in 1901, 1907, 
1910 and 1011. Address: Kucha Khai, 
Katra Karam Singh, Amritsar, 


SUTHERLAND, Lievct,-Con. Davi Wanwas 
C.LE., V.H.S., LMS; Prof. of Medisine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore. d. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 

Duleep Sas eS Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. . (Bain, , eB. 
C.M.(Edin.), F.R.0.P. (Lond.), F.B.8. ) 
Fell. Boy. Soc, Med., London. A ‘ 
28, Jail Road, Lahore, 
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. Jan. 17, 
, sec. d. of Chas. For, 
Carse-of-G owrie, Scotland. duc. : 
Boston, Grammer School. Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Polico, 1895; Supdt. of Police 
1908; Dy. Inspector-G eneral of Police, 1919: 
G Genl. of Police, 1920; Delhi 
Durbar edal, 1912; Volunteer Long service 
Medal, 1019, ‘Bing’ 8 Polico Medal, 1918. 
Publications? “‘Inatructions for Constables” 
ae in En , Kaithi and Bengali; 
vice on the pyrwcdgg a of Police Build. 
ings er leg : The Imperial Bank 
i Ccctiar arag te Pp. O. Ki.ale, 
Trane: Naoia, Kenya Colon 
SYED eine * AAS, Zamindar and Hon. 
hetistrate. b. 27th’ Septr. 1880, m. Bibi 
Noor-i-Ayesha. Edue.: Govt. City School, 
Patna; studied privately English, Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu; has always taken Keen 
interest in matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon, Magte. at Patna 1906, still serving in 
that capacity ; elected member, Patna Muni- 
cipal Board 1906 and 1909 ; ‘elected mem- 
ber, Asiatic Society of Bengal 1903 ; elected 
member of Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
Nov. 1916; member of Council of All-India 
Muslim League : Hon. Asstt. Secry., Bibar 
and Orissa Provincial Muslim Teague : 
Appia. Member of the proposed Yondon 
osque Committee, 1911; bis es Member 
of the first Universal Races ngress held 


of Police, Behar, 1923. d. J 


ee mn ~~ 


at Univ. of London, 1911: joined Muslin | 
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SWAIN, Wattsx, C.1.B. (1922), M.L.C.,Inspece SYED RAZA ALI, Toa H 
tor-G enoral 


. BA. LLB. 
(Allahabad Univ.); Member, Council of State, 
Heath of the High Co , Allahabad. b. 36 
April 1882. m. d. of hif mother's first cousin. 
Edue. : Government High School, Moradabad 
and Mahomedan College, Aligarh. Started 
practice at Moradabad in 1908 and was a 
radical in politics; returned to U.P. Legis. 
Council 1012; took prominent in 
Cawnpore Mosque agitation; elected 
of Aligarh Co lego gave ‘evidence before 
Islington Commission and Southborough : 
Committes; returned unopposed to U.P. 
Council, in 1916 and 1920; was one of those 
responsible for introducing separate Moalem 
representation in Municipal Boards in U.P.; 
took active part in negotiating the Con 
League Compact in 1916; same year 
at Allahabad ; identified himself with Swaraj 
and Khilafat movements but strongly difer- 
Ing from non-co-operation programme; 
became independent a politics in 1020 ; 
elected member of Council of State in 1921; 
elected member of Delhi Universi Court : 
was member of North Weat Inquiry Com- 
mittee and signed sag toler report; headed 
two deputations of Moslem members of 
Indian Vegislature to Viceroy in 1022 and 
1928 In connection with Turkish question ; 
ave non-party evidence before Reforms 
nquiry Committee in 1924; has great faith 
in social reform and Western Bomber 
President, All.India Noslem League, Bo 
Session, Deor. 1924. Publications : hose aye 


Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- Moslem Questions (1912). Address: 2, Elgin 
dinge in 1914; were Member of Aligarh Road, Allahabad. 

uslim Assocn., ; elected Vice Presi- 
feats of Bihari Student: Association and TAGORE, gages Nara, O.1.E.; Vioe- 
Anjumant-Islamia, Patna, 1914: nominated  Prin., Govt. Sch. of rt, Galoatta. since bree : 


non-official member, 


Mental Hospital, 
Patna, 1923. Address : 


7emindar of Sheradpie Bengal; 0. 
‘Moradpore, Patna. al 


Educ, : Fanskrit Ooll., Calcutta, tta, and at home. 
Designed Memorial Addrem to Lady Curzon. 


SYED MOHAMMED FAKHRUDDIN, The Calcutt 
aul KHAN Bawapve, B.A.,B.L., Minister ie - Het ety ‘work ‘conelate’ tn reviving 
Musammat Kanis Banoo et ey School of Indian Art aera 
Be oa ae Paine Pra ceed ss n ‘ abil in kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calentta. 

ang ten 3p te TAGORR, RAY DUR PROD 
High Court, was the firat Government Pleader CooMAR, a Ee: b. tT aeamter mer 
in the Pataa High Court; Member, Legislative  Bdue.; Hindu Seh., Malcutta; afterwards 


Council, Bengal, in the first reformed Council 
under Morley-Minto Reforma Scheme : served 
two terns in the Bihar and Orisss pestle 
ttve Council. Address : Morad pore, 
SYED, Sm Att Imam, K.C8.1. (101 *y OSL. 
(1911) 4. Neora (Patna), = i Feb. 1869; s. of 
Nawab Syed Imdad , Shsmeuiolama . 
m. 1601; five s. four d. Called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1 1800; Standing Council, Cal Calcutts 
President 
All-India tig Moa 


1008 +» Moslem League Depa. to . 
ieee Member of Governor’s Lezislative 


Bengal, 1910; Fellow of 
University, 


Law Me of 
1910-16 : 
1917: ie 
1918 ; 
éTn- 
1919 ; 
to sit at the 
Nations, Nov, 
ungil, Patos: 


190%+12 ; 





TAGORE, 


privately Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, 
ctorla Mem. Hall; Fiala Indian "Museum : ; 
Mem. of Asiatie Soc of Bengal formerly 
Mom., Bengal Council, “ddr : ey tanta, 


Siz eat RanaTH, Kr., D.Lit. 
Caloutta Univ.) ; 0 1861, Bdue.: privatuly. 
ae oF Caleta int; ot} to country 
age 0 charge 
estates; there he wrote 
works ; at age of 40 founded choo 
ketan, Bolpur: this has been his 
ever since } Misited moe te 1912, and trans- 
lated some of his Bengali works into a 
Nobel Prize for Literature, 1918, i 
abe as ae orks, | cadng a oor, 
an works, in novels, 
ag sagt ee sea aermons » eh. 
bGttanjall The hme Fo Sid- 


King 


si Dark Fruit frat Garg ie Font Oo 
Fie, J 

1917 >. Personalle eraonalléy, 10 Se mi, 
sade 1919: are Gift 1919; Reminie 
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cences, 1919: Tha, Wreck, 1921; Creative 
Unity: The Fogiti, 1922, Address: Shan- 
tiniketan, Bolpur. 


@ 

TAMBE, SHRIPAD BALWANT, B.A., LL. B., 
Home Member, Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment. &. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ: Jabalpur (Hit- 
karin! School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular 
and High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. Law Schoo]. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincia! Congress Committee ; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1924 ; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, Match 1925, 
Address > Nagpur, C. P. 


TANNAN, Moan Lat, B. Com. (Birm.), Bar.- 
at-Law, 1.0.8., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Fdue.: 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Cojl., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab). 
Vice-President, the Indian Economie Society 
1921-23; Member of the Finance Sub-Com- 
mittea of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22); Syndic of 
the Bombay University, 1923-24 and 1924; 
Secretary, Accountancy Diploma Board, 
Bombay, from 1st March 1923; Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1924; Member, Auditors’ Council, 
Bombay; Principal and Prof. of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll. of Commerce and Econo- 
mica, Bombay; Chairman, Ix. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confce., 
(Bombay). Publications : “* Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems” jointly with Prot 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Econ.) 
London and several pamphlets such as the 
i a ers of India,” ** Indian Currency 
and the War,” etc. Address > The Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 


TATA, Sm Dorapy Jamusets1, Kt., J.P., 
senr. partner, Tata fons, Ld. 0b. 27 Aug. 
1850, s. of late iri Nusgervanji Tata m. 
1808, Moherbal,d.of H.J. Bhabha. due. 
Cafus Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Camb.; Bombay 
Univ. Address: “‘ Esplanade House,” Waud- 
by Road, Bombay. 


TAVEGGIA, Rr. Rev. Santiso; Bishop of 
Krishnagar since 1906. b. Italy, 1855, Went 
to India, 1879. Address; Krishnagar. 


TAW SEIN KO, C.1L4., 1.8.0., K.LH., M.L.C 
(1923); Examiner in Chinese, Burma, since 
1006. 6. 7 Dec, 1864. Edue. : Christ’s Coll., 
Camb.; Burmese and Palli Lecturer, Rangoon 
Coll., 1882-85 ; Asst. Bec. to Govt, of Burma, 
1880-01; Burmese Lecturer, Cambridge, 
1802-98;  Supdt., Archwological Survey, 
Burma Cirele, 1899-1919. Publications: 
Burmese Sketches, . I and II: Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Hluttaw ; Trane 
slation of Maha Janaka Jataka; Elemen- 
tary Handbook of the Burmese Language. 
Addrese : Peking Lodge, Mandalay. 
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TEGART, CHARLES heetrhiig 8 O1.E., M.V.6, 


Indian Police ; officiated as Dy. Insp.-Gen. of 

Police, Caloutéa _b. 1881. f Poctors 
y: niskillen; Trini a 

Dublin. Joincd Indian Police, 1901. 


TEHRI, Caprain H.H.RAJA NAREXDEA 8848 


SaneB Banapur, C.8.1., of Tehri-Garhwal 
State. 6.3 Aug. 1898.m. 1916. Heir apparent 
born 1921. Succeeded 1913. duc,. 
Mayo Ooll., Ajmer. Address: Tehri, Garh- 
wal State. 


THAKUR, Rad BAHADUR KASHINATH KERHAY, 


1.8.0.3; Sen. Div. and Sess. Judge, Nagpar, 
since 1911; 5. 15 Feb. 1860. Edue.; Saugor 
and Jubbulpore H. 8.; Muir Oentral Coil., 
Allahabad. Address: Nagpur. 


Seen 
THOMAS, GrorqE ARTHUR, B.A., C.I.E, 


(1925), Secretary to Government of Bombay. 
Revenue Department 4. 4 May 1877. m., 
Gwellian Dorothy, 7. of Dean Howell. Fdue,; 
Clifton College and Emanuél Coll., Cam- 
bridge; 1st Class Classical Tripos; Joined 
J.C.8. in 1900 ; Asstt. Collr., Belgaum, Bijapur 
and Dharwar ; Asstt. Colir., Customs, Bombay: 
Vollr. of Customs Madras; Collr. of Kolaba 
and Hyderabad, Sind: Secretary, Revenue 
Department, General Department and again 
Rev. Departnient. Address; Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


THOMPSON, Jonw Prernonet, 08.1. (1019); 


Political Secretary, Foreign and Political 
Department. b. 8 March 1873. m. Ada Lacia, 
d. of the late BR. Y. Tyrrell, Litt. D, Senr. 
Fellow, Trinity Coll., Dublin. Hduec.: Leeds 
Gr. Sch. and Trin, Coll., Cambridge; 1st 
Class Classical Tripos; President of the 
Union (1895); Entered 1.0.8,, 1897. Revenue 
Ser. to Punjab Govt., 1913: Ch. Sec, 1916; 
Mem. of Indian Leg. Council, 1918-19, Mem- 
ber of Reforms Committee, 1918-10 ; President, 
Rallway Police Committees, 1921; Member 
of Counci! of State and of the Cham - 
ber ot Princes, 1922 ; Secretary to the Orders of 
the Star of India and Indian vial at (1922), 
formerly President, Punjab Historical Society 
and Fellow and Syndic of the Punjab Uni- 
versity. Address: Delhi or U. 8. Club, 
Simla. 


THORNTON, Hues AYiwer, C.1E., B.A, 


1.0.8.3 Commissioner. Fduc.: Cheltenham, 
Christ Church, Oxford (B.A.). Ent. L.C.8.; 
1895. .lddress: Sagaing, Upprr Burma, 


THULRAI, TaALVQDAR OF, Rana Sm SHEORAJ 


SINGH BAHADUR OF KHAJURGAOR, K.C.LB, ; 
Rail Bareli District. 6. 1865. sm. (lst, d. of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, y. b. of the of 
Majhonli; 2nd, d. of Raja Somesurdatt ; 
a Raja of Kundwar; Srd, @. of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Educ.:; Govt. H. §., Rat 
Bareli. §. father, 1807; desconded from 
King Sahvahan, whose Sumvat Era is current 
in India. Heir: Kunwar Lal Eima Natti’ 
Fingh Bahadur. Address: Khajure 
gacn, 


TODHUNTER, Sin CuanLes ¥.0.8.1 


(1921), Fellow of the Royal Statistical and 
Royal Historical Societies ; President, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee (1924). a. 
16 Feb. 1869. Edue.c Aldenham Sch., and 
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King’s Coll., Cambridge, Member's prizeman, 
Cambridge TUhiversity, 1888: m. Alice, 
O.B.E., K.-i-H.,d@. of Captain C. Losack, 83rd 
Highlanders served in 1.C.5., Madras ; also 
Conducted special inquires into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I. 
States. See., Indian Excise Committec, 1906, 
¥.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt. of India, 
1909-1920 President, Life saving Apphances 
Comittee, 1913; Secretary to (Govt. of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Member of Executive Counvil, 1919-24. 
Address: Westward Ho, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 


TOFT, Lt. COMMISSIONER JAMES, Salvation 
Army, Territorial Commander, Northern 
Territory. Has served in all Scandinavian 

“ Countries and U.S.A. Arrived in India, 192] 
Addrese : Ferozepur Road, Lahore. 


TOLLINTON, Henry Pars, C.1.E., I.C.8.; 

ore, > Lamington 

Coll., Balliol Goll., Oxford. Ent, I.0.8., 1898. 
Address : Lahore. 


TOMKINS, Lionen Lrrrox, 0.1.2., Inspector- 
Genl, of Police, Punjab, since 1922; Ent. 
India Police Dept. in 1891: Dy. Inspr.-Gen!. 
Police, Punjab, 1914-1922. Address: 


TONK, H. H. Amin-vp-Di0La Wazinvn MULE: 
NaWaB Hafi® 8m MogaMMaD IBRAHIM ALI 
Kuas Bawapugz Sadat Jana, G.0.1.E.» 
G.0.8.1. b. 1848. *. 1867. State haa area of 


53 sq. miles and population of over 287,898. 
y oa, : Tonk, Rajputana. on 


TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, Sovru Inv, 
Bisnop oF, RT. Rev. E. A. L. MOonE, M.A. 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Addreys. 
Kottayam. 


TRAVERS, WALTER LANOELOT, C.1.E., (1925), 
0.B.E. (1918), M.L.C. Chariman, Dooars 
Planters’ Association, 1914-20; Vice-Chalr- 
nan, 1921-1924; Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council 1920 and of Retormed Council 1921- 
28 and 1924 to date; Member, Jalpaiguri 
District"Board, 1914-24 ; Captain (retd.) North 
Bengal Mounted Rites. Address : Baradighi 

Tea Estate, Baradighi P.O., Jalpaiguri, and 

Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


. 


NCH, Witgum LavNoxior Ceosere, M. 
Inst, CU. E., Principal, Engineering College, 
Poona. b .22 July | 831. m,. Margaret ‘Zephanie 
Huddleston. Hdue; at Leys Sehool and 
Doolin University. Indian Service of Engis 
neets. Address: ering College, Poona. 


TURNER, ALFRED JouN, J.P., B.Sc, (London), 
1002; F.LC., 1905; Principal and Profcaso: 
of Chemistry, Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Matunga. 5. 1874. m. Nita Aspden, 
e,d. John Lyndel Aspden. Edue,: Finabury 
Toehnical College and London University. 
Analyst in various firms and London 
Connty Conncil; Demonstrator and Lecturer 
at East London College (London Univ.); 
Belenco Master at Giggleswick, Yorkshire. 
Publications: Papers to the Berichte Che 
tical Soclety and Monograph on Bitterns. 
Addrese : King’s Circle, Matunga, Bombay. 

TURTON, Coronet Rapa Dovatas, C.M.G 
1918); Director of Mili Prisons and 
(retention Barracks in India. 6. 11 Aug, 1862. 
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* we A of nee Sy wrth Esq. ae 
a ngpam, eu! re Ment. 
Feb. BSE: transferred to 5 er 
Staff “orps, 19104 Lt.-Colonel 1913, Brevet- 
Col., 1:9. Address: The Club of Western 
India, Poona. 


TYABJI, Rusam Bapruppix, M.A. (Honours). 
LLM. (Honours), Cantab. 1896; Bar-at- 
Law. Becond Judge, Presidency Court of 
Small Causes, Bombay. d. 11 0 1878. m. 
Miss Nazar Mohamm : 


ad Fatehally. 2dwe.: 
Anjuman-e-Islam, Bombay; 8. Xavier's 
— and Oollege ; Down Colle 


Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


UDAIPUR, H. H. WaHARAJADHIRAT MawaRaNa 
Bie Fates SINGHII BanaDur op, G.0.8.1., 
G.C.L.E. G.0.V.0. Mabarana of Udai 
Mowar. }b. 1848. Address: Udaipur. 


UDAIPUR, H. H. THE Raja OF, CHARDRsSEE- 
KAR PRafsD SINGH Deo, CHInY OF. Address: 
Udaipar. 

ULLAH, Vas. Igeax; Archdeacon of Delhi; 
Achdeacon in Lahore Diocese sinee 1910, 
and Supdtg. Missfonary of Toba Tek Singh 
Mission. 6. 1857. Hduc.: Baring H. 8.. 
Batala; Jahore Div. Coll, Address: Holy 
Trinity Church, Lahore. 

VAKIL, Sinpak 8m Rusrom Jesavar, Kt, 
(1924); Kban Bahadur (1907); First Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911); owner and 
Merchant. 6. Sept. 1878. m. Tehmina, ¢, d. 
of Dr. D. E. Kothawala, Civil Surgeon, 
Bombay Medical] Service. Hdue. : at Guiarat 
Callege, Ahmedabad. Since 1901 spay bar 
Partner in Nowroji Pestonj! & Co., Govt. Salt 
Agents; Pioneer of Magnesium Chloride 
Industry in Indin; Presdt., Dist. Local Board: 
for many years member of Ahmedabad 
Nunicipality; Dist. Scout Commissioner. 
Officer Commanding “ D “ Coy., 12-2 Bombay 
Pioneers; and Divisional] Supdt,, St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, Ahmedabad Division: 
Was member of Imperia} Legis. Council from 
1913-16 : has extensively travelled in European 
countries ; Chalrman and Director of several 
industrial concerns and Rallway Boards. 
helped Government during the War in 
recruitment of combstants and non-coni- 
batants and was awarded medal and also 
certificate by H. BE. Lord Willingdon. First 
Class Magistrate inde tly in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911. Address: 
The “ Rosery,” Shahi Bag, Ahmedabad. 


VAUGHAN, Maz. 
D.8.0. (19 
Officer 


Lours Rwier 
¢ K.B.E. (1928) 
Legion d’Honnenr (1019); 
Commanding Rawalpindi District. &. 7 
August 1875. : Upp and 

.C., Sandhurst. m. Emilie, @. of J.P, rin 
S&ephen's . Served with 25th 


Maz.-Gux., Bie 
1915), O.B. (1918) 
of the 


War, 19 in 
Afghan ? P 


t : 
919-22 ; Commanded Central Provinces Dit 
Addrece: Shahsada Kot!, 
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hee ante rag C.LE, (1921), 
o¥ eWe , Military cr 8 
Governor of » 6. 1882. m. The Baroness 


College. Secretary to Board of Revenue: 
Excise, Secretary, R.J.M. Com : 
Private Secretary to Sir A. Lawley. Publi- 

& von Stock Hausen (American), 1915, cations: Notes on Italjah Salt (a trahslation). 
abn a vita tg penne ae me my tet > Adyar, Madtas. 

Se eae eorene tla, VERRIERES, AtpERT CLAvDE, O.LE.; Joint 
1908-11 ; A.D.C. to Governor of Madras, aw Engineer (4920), P WD? . 1899, Mabe! 
1911; 4,D.0. to Governor of Bengal, 1912-14; lanche, d of the late Francis rps due, 
cone _ Secretary to Carmichael, —_§¢. Peter's Coll. Agra; Thomason Civil Engi- 
914-17 ; Mil. Secretary to Karlot Ronaldehay, neering Coll., Roorkee. Ent. P. W. D., 1898. 
1917-22; Mil. Secretary to Earl of Lytton, Under-Secy. to Govt. P. W. Waini 
ied ay gern to Bir George Loyd, Tal, 1911-14; Exe. Eng., Dehra Dun, 1915-26; 

“28; Mil. Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson,  gupdtg. Eng., 1916-18; Sanitary Eng., 1918- 
1923. Aéuress ‘Government House,Bombay. 9; Offg. Chief Engineer, United Provincer, 


VELINKER, SARIKRISHNA GUNAJI, B.A.. 1920-2]. Address : a“ Dar-ul-Shafa” , Lucknow, 
LL.B, (Bombay), J.P. (1908); Holder of VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Rt. REV. THEOTORIU 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal §MANoxL Rrsriro, D.D., D.C.L.; B. C. Bebo 
Education, Trinity (1909); of the Honourable of San Thomé de Mylapore, since 1809, b. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn; Bar-at-Law,. Oporto, 1859, Edue.: Gregorian Uni., Bome. 
Trinity, (1909). 6. 12 April, 1868, m. to  <Address.: San Thome, Madras. 

Prabhavatibai, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund yyy AYABAGHAVA Cuanya. Diwax BAHADUR 
Ramehander, Executive’ Engr., Bombay. M.B,E. (1919); Commissioner for India, 
uc.: Bt. Xavier's College, Bombay. British Empire Exhibition. 6. August 1875. 


Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay, 
1398; called to the Barin July 1909. In pro- 
Minentpractice in the High Court at Bombay 
snd criminal courts ot the Presidency. 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept, 1922 to April 1023; Secry., P. J. Hindu 
Gymkhana, 1807-1908. Publications: Law 
of Gaming and Wagering and the Law of 
Compulsory Land Acquisition and Compensa- 
tion. Address ; Ratan House, 1-4 Lamington 
Road (South), Bombay. 


Educ.: Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
Provincial service, 1898; Revenue Officer, 
Madras Corpn., 1912-17 ; Secretary to Board of 
Ravenue, 1917-18; Dewan of Cochin, 1919-22; 
Collector and Magistrate, 1020. Address: 
42, Grosvenor Gardens, Londen, 8.W.1. 


VIRA VALA, DURBAR Sarj, District Depnty 
an. 


Political Agent, Rewa Kanta. 0b. 31 J 
1888. Hdye.: at Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Wing Mastcr, Rajkumar College, Adviser tp 
the Thakore Saheb, Chuda ; Dep Politiral 
Agent, Palanpur; Manager, thi &tate, 
Dexan, Porbandar State, Dewan, Junagadh 
State. Address: Rewa Kantha. 


VENK ATASUBBA RAO, THE Hox. Mr. VISHNU DIGAMBER PALUSKAR, PAnnjf, 


JUSTICE, M., B.A. 
Madras. 6, 18 July 1878. Educ,: Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Taw College. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 ; Practised 
in I pace gr with Mr. V. Radhakrishnalya 
under the firm name of Messrs. Venkata- 
asubba Rao and Radhakrisbnaiya. Elertion 
Commissioner, 1921-22; apptd. to the High 
Co Bench, 17 Nov. 1921; President, 
Apnadana Samajam, Depressed Classes Mis- 
sion Society and Dist. Scout Council ; Vice- 
President, Provinclal Scout Council. Ad- 
dreas ; The Albany, Nungambankum, Cathe- 
dial P. O,, Madras, 


VENKATABWETA CHALAPATI RBUNGA. 
Rao Banabur, Manakagan 8iR Rave, 
Mamapagan oy Bosenl, G.C.LE., C.B.E., 
» 1000; Ansient Zamindar of 

Bobbili, b. 28 Aug. 1882. Hdue.: Bobbili, 
privately. Ascended Gadi in 1881° Life 
Mem., Royal Asiatic Soc.; Mem. of Madras 
ofl, 1806, 1898, 1900, and 100%; First 
Native Mem. of Madras Exec. Council, 1910-11. 
Publications: Advice tothe Indian Aristo- 
cracy, Hindu Religion, Diaries in Europe. 
Crit on the ana and the Maha- 
bharata. Address: Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 


VERNON, HAROLD ANSELM BELLAMY, 2nd Cl. 
Hist. Hon. School, Oxford. Member, Board 
of Revenue, Madras. 6. 12th Septr. 1874. m. 


to Rhona Warre Sigde, Educ.- at Clitton 


B.L., Judge, High Conrt, , 


VISVESVARAYA, SiR, 


VOLKERS, Ropert CHARLES FRAN 


GAYANACHARYA Principal, Gandharva Maha- 
Vidalaya, b. 1872. m. Mrs. Ramabai Palnskar 
Educ. ; Miraj State. Publications : 50 Music 
books of notatjons. Address; Shri Ram 
Nam Adhbar Ashram, Panchavati, Nasik. 


MOKSHAGUNDUM, 
E.0.1E., D.80., M.1.C.E., late Dewan 
of Mysore. 6. 15 Sept. 1861. Zdue.: Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll. of Science, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., » 1ehd; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; retired 1908. Apptd. 
Sp. Consulting Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 
1909; Ch. Eng. and Sec., P.W. and RB. Depts,, 
Govt. of Mysore, 1909; App. Dewan of Mysore, 
Nov. 1912-1918; has visited Eurcpe, 
America and Japan twice, the last tour being 
in 1919 and 1920, Chairman, Bombay Tech- 
pical apd Industrial Education Committee 
(appointed by the Government of Bombay) 
1921-22: Chairman, Indian Economic En- 
qniry Committee (appointed by the fioverp- 
ali of ae) hae fers a ; Rerons- 
ructing India ” (P. 8. g p 
Jondon). Address : Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 

o18, C.L.E. 
Sec., Railway Board, 1907-18; Accopntan 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 18)4. 
Address : Calcutta. 


WACHA, SIR DINSHA EpUIaI, Kt. J.P., a 


Goveinor of the Tmperial Bank ot India (1920) 
Member, Conncil of State (1920); Member 
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of the firm of Messrs Morarii Goculdas & Co ; 
Agents, Morarji Gokuldas 8. & W. Co., Ltd. 
and Sholapur S. & W. Co., Itd.; Director, 
The Central Bank of India and the Sindia 
Navigation Company. t. 2 Aug 1844. m. 
1860, but widower since Aurust 1888. Educ.: 
Elphinstone Coill., Bombay; in Ootton 
Ind , since 1874: for 30 years Bombay 
Mun. . (President, 1901-02); for 86 
years, Mem., Bombay Miliowners’ Associa- 
tion Commitiee since 1889 and President in 
1917 and Member, Bombay Imp. Trust since 
its formation In 1898 up to 019: Pres. of 17th 
National Congrees, Calcutta, 1901 ; and of 
um Prov. Conference, 1804; gave 
Bab ce before Royal Commission on Indian 
diture in 1897; Trustee of Elphinstone 
«5 also Chairman, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau: was Gen. Sec., 
Indian National Congress for 18 years 
from 1894; Trustee of Vic. Jubilee Technical 
Institute from’ 1902 and Hon. Sec. from 1909 
to 1923; Member, Bombay Legislative | 


Couneil (1918-18); President, Western India | 
WALI MAHOMED HBUsSsANaLey, 


tion sinca 1919, Was Secre- 
Presidency Association from 


say, Bombay 
1888 to 1915 and President from 1915 to 1918. | 
War President of the First Bombay Provincial | 


Publications : 

on Indian Finanoe, Currency 
vig Condition of 
Temperance, 
” large contri- 


tary Expe 
butor to leading Indian bewspapers naa. ere a 


journals for the last 40 years; 

published History of Share 8 ation, 
1868-64; Life of Premchand Roychand ; s Life | 
of J. K. Tata : the Rise and Growth h of the 


Municipal Government, four papers 

Commerce and Statistica and My 
Recollections of Bombay ,1860-75). Address 

JHi House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 


WADIA, BOMANJI Jausers1, M.A., LL.B. 


(Univ. “ot enn U Bar-at-Law. 0. 4 Ang. , 
1881. m. Rattanbai Hormusji Wadia (now | 
widower), Kduc.: &t. Xavier's College. ' 


Bombay and at the Inner Temple, London. | 


for the Bar, 1904-6. was Principal, Govt 
Law School 1919-1925. Address : gana: 
Terrace, Chowpatty, Rombay. 

WADIA, 0. N., 0.1.8. (1910); Millowner. 5. 
1869, Educ. : King’s ., London. Joined 
his father’ firm, 


j concerns; Member of 
Mun. Corpn., from 1901-1921, Publications : 
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WADIA, Pesronsi ABDEtHER, M.a., Professor 


of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay. 0. 18 Dov 1878, Bdue. : Bichhaene 
Gollege, Bombay.  Pubitedhwne: 

Philosophers and the French Bavotetn 


prs into the Prine cl a of Thanoyey: 

nquitry e Prin 

The Wealth of India, ete. a ddeens : Hormasd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WADYA, Sm are ARD ta 1918) 
Bar.-at-Law, b, 2 January, 
Elphinstone Oollege, Bombay, and Yale 
Co! London. m. Aimal, d. of the late 


Mr, Ardesar STL of Lowji Castle, Parel. 
Called to the Ba Personal Assistant 
e ee fyi ‘Naoro}l ve of ee 
ebruary anuary 1875. Practised 
Kathiawar since 18 
Papeba 
N. M 
Katsar--Hind Gokl Medal, 
37, Marine Lines, Bombay. 


Kuan 
Banapur, B.A., LL.B., Member, si pec 
Assembly ; Retired Dpty. Collector an 8 I 
First Class te and Landed Pro 
Karachi, &. 5 Dec. 860. Widower. 
Elphinstone College and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Served Govt. in varlous depart- 
niente for 33 years; retired in 1915. Address 
‘Khorahed Lodge,’ Rambagh Road, Karachi. 


COLOXEL Guozce Kemp, C.LE., 
O.Bu, 'V.D., Rell of, aya Col of Vet 
urgs. ; cipal, Punja 

Lahore. b, 20 pal, Panjab m. Jan. eats 
Edue.: BR. 
mission A. VY. D., : 
Employ, 1807, Address; Lahore. 


"oy ALKER, Livuv.-GeNeralL SiR HAROLD 


BRIDGWOOD, K.C.B., cr. 1918; OMG. 
cr, 1919; C.B. 1915; D.8.0., 1902; D. 
and Border, Regt., ¢.0.C., Sou thern 
s. of late Rev. 
887, Harriet Edith 


mand, 1928. 6. Apr. 1868, 
Coulthard, -_s tot agar path 


James H. Walker. 
Entered Army, 1 ; Cape 1891; Oe abs 
1902; Lt.- Col. 008: tie Nile Expedition, 
1884-85 (Medal with rep Khedive Star), 
ae heer Frontier, 188 . Ww. Frontier ' 
1897-98 (Medal with 2 clarps * South 
rey 1899-1902 (Quean’s medal, clase) 
(King’s medal, 5 a (Brey, Major D.S.0.), 
served with Mediterranean 
Force, Commanded ist Australian Divialoo. 
1914-1918 (despatches seven wounded 


ee BEBE ras end italy, 
th Midland _ Division. 


o 
CH 
ale 


t rs 
Commanding 
ddrese : Headquarters, Southern Cumruand, 


wie tegtealeod Meee amie ed waza — 

8 gO! WALLAOK, TER aaa oy JUBTIOR 

the Mints. nr dated: Wilterness Boad, Hanauro M.A. las}, BA. (Oxo ), 
Malabar Hilt, y. Jndge, High Court, Jadras. 6. 18 May 3875. 

WADIA, KOSUERY ARIE Nownossre, (.1.E.,  m. Anna mg lber Loudon. eo. 
MiM'E., J.P, Millowne:. 6. 30 May 1873. Hi a cal 0 anon CB, 1895. 


m. Bvelya ( Ghrs ¥ Wadia, Hdur, St. Xavier's 

College. of the Bombay Mill- 
oe st poworirranl 1911 and 1925. Address . 

Serachey House, Pedder Road, Bombay 


; Judge 
Served tn Medras Presidency cy since 18005 lt. 
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WALMSLEY, Ste te Kr, (1928), M.A. 
Judge, Calcutta H 


Béue.: Morton Gol 0 
Address : High Court Calcutta, 


Ent. LCS. 1893 
WANEANER, bureite His HIGHNESS MaHARA- 
WA SHRI SIR AMARSINHJI, BaJ SAHEB OF, 
Peas ce b. ‘ o 1870: ge. 1881. Edue.: 
State bas area of 425 8q. 
me apd rotary of 36,824. Salute, 11 
guns, Address > Wankaner, Kathiawar. 


WARBURTON, Joon Pavt, CIE. 8. 

Aug. 1840. Joined Pol. Dept., Punjab, 
1864 5 puke ae Gen., Rallway olice, 1894 ; 
retired, Address: Gilbert House, 
Kaccui. 


WARD, CoLONEL HENRY CHARLES SWINBPENE, 
CLE. (1920), O.B.E. (1919) and Serbian 
Order of White Eagle (1917); Director 
of Pay and Pensions. }.12June1879. Lduc.: 

Winchester and Sandhurst. lst Commission, 
1898; Joined 2nd Bengal Lancers, 1901 ; Staff 
rai re War service, 1914-1917: 
appo pointments; Afghan opera- 
aC G.8.0. I 2nd Division ; com- 
manded 2nd Lancers, 1921-22; A.A.G., 
Headquarters, 1999-23, Address : 
Service Club, Simla. 


WARNE, Et. Rev. FRAKCIS WESLEY, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church since 1900, 
bd. 30 Dec. 1854. Address: Bangalore. 


WATHEN, GERARD ANSTEUTHER, M.A., C.I.E. 
1.E.8.:; Coll. , Amritsar, since 1915. 
6.28 Deo, 1878, m. 1009 Malicent, d. of thelate 
©. L, Buxton, Bduc. : &t. Paul’s Sch.; Peter- 


Benodl, Q » Lahore, 


1905-1914 ; ;, Insteotor of Schoola, Jullunder 
1014-15, - Khalsa College, Amritsar. 


WATSON, pane HENEY, Editor, Statesman. 
Calcutta. 6. 1874. m. Isabella Morland Beck, 
Educ. Rutherford College. London Editor. 
Neweastle Leader, 1895-1902, News Editor, 
Hi estminister Gazetter. 1903-8, Manager, 1909- 
1921, Managing Editor, 1921. Eduitor, the 

m, 1925. Publications: Papers on 
Tariff Questions and the ia Trust, Address: 
9, Elgin Mansions, Calcutta 


rmMy 
Onited 


ere ag at ed Bnuseion: D.Sc. (Lond.), 
ML Chem. E. Fellow of University 
Calis ica. Professor of General Chemistry 


Indian Institute of Science. 6. 1886. m. 1917 
Miss M. K. Rowson. Zdue.: Marlborough 
Coll., London, Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof., Indian Institute of 
Science, 1911, apptd. Prof. of General Chemis- 
try in 1916. ications ¢ numerous papers 

on physical chemistry and allied subjects. 
‘Address : > Indian Institute of Science, Hebbal, 


Bangalore, 

WATT, ERuv. Joan, M.A., D.D., F.0.8.; Prin., 
Scottish Churches Coll., ‘Calcutta, since 1910, 
& 1862. Bdue. : Parish 8 " Methlick ; Gram, 

aan” Gus Abert *joteed dem Unle. oh 

ry 0 (ntta 
pe Address: 4, Cornwallis Square, 

a 


BBB, Coanies MorcaN, M.A. (Cambridge), 


ee 1981); Chairman, Rangoon Develop- 
ment oe 6, $0tkJune 1872. ws. to Lilian 


Sat 


Elizabeth Griffiths. Hdue.: Masons 23 College, 
Birmingham, St. larly Cambridge. Entered 
1.C.8., 1894; Deputy Commissioner, Pal : 
Settlement Otter? aed Supdt. Census 
Operations, Burma, 190 Benth tort 0 of 


Burma, 1914; Chief Seay, Go urMma, 
1918; First Vice-Ch pee a Univer 


sity, 1 1920, Ohairman, Rangoon velopment 
Trust, 1921. Publications: Census Reports, 
Burma, 1911. Address: Lorretto fa, 
Prome Road, Rangoon. 


WEBSTER, JoHN hea C.S.L, er 
1.6.8., Commsr., Surma V has since 
1912, b. Ranchi, 3 Sept. ere Educ.: Char- 


terhouse: Trinity Hall, Cam. Ent. LOS 
1801. Address: Silchar. cap 


ny eeEcet; Rt. Bzv. F., see Caloutta, Bishop 
ol. 


WESTCOTT, Rr. Rav. 

Bishop. 

WHEELER, Sin HENRY, K.C.8.L (1023), 
K.O.LE., 1.0.8. Governor of Bihar and Orissa 
(1922). Hdue.: Christ’s Coll., Cam. Ent. 
I.0.8., 1891; Dy. Sec., Govt. of India, Hin. 
Dept., 1907-08; Sec., Royal Commission on 
Decentralisation, 1908-09 ; Fin. See., Govt. of 
Bengal, 1909-12 ; Home Boc., Govt. of India, 
2912-16 ; Member, Executive Council, Bengal, 
1917-22, Address : Government House, Patna, 


WHEELER, THE VENERABLE HvGH TREVOR? 

M.A. (Dublin), Archdeacon of Lahore, 1919, 4 
27 September aoe m. Kathleen G 
Educ.: Trinity rie Dublin, Oha 
to the Forces, M.E 1915. 
Ashleigh, Murrece. 


WHITE, Mayon FREDERICK Norman, C.1.E., 
MD.; Asst. Dir Gen., T..8. ( )y 
1914; Sanitary Commer., Govt. of In 
Simla. Address : c/o Grindlay, & Co., Bombay. 


WHITTY, JOHN TARLTON, C.LE. ; Com- 
missioner, Muzaffarpur. Edue : Clifton Coll: 
New Coll., Oxtord ; Univ. Coll., London, Ent. 
1.0.8., 1898, Address: Muzaffarpur. 


WHYTE, THE HON. Srp FREDERICK, Kt. 
(1922): K.C.8.1., (1925) Preadt.: Indian 
Legis]. Assembly. (1920-25) ; On special duty 
under the Govt. of India, 1925, 6. 80 Septem- 
ber 1883. Edue. : Edinburgh Academy: s leo 
botsholme; Jena Univ. oe 
Grenoble Univ. m. aret Emily, @. of th the 
Rev. W. Fairweather, D.D., two d., one a, 
Lectur gs lais at the Sorbonne, 1905-1906, 
Industrial surance Comr. Vienna and 
Budapest, 1908. Pol. Sec. to Lord Lucas 
(Under-Sec. for War), 1908-10. M.P. for 
Churchill, 1910-15, One of the founders of 
The New Europe and goint Editor, 1017-20. 
Lt.. fT. B.N. V.R., 1914-18. Chairman, Indian 
Red Crees Society. 1993, Publication : 

“India, a Federation” ? Address; Delhi, 


WILLIAMS, Groner BRANEBY, M. Inet. C. E. 
M, i els ct Ge Saw. Wf ES. 
M.LE. Engineer, Pu 
Decarimieat, "Caloutts. 6.7 April 1872 3 m. 
Dorothy ad. of B. Thorp of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire. Zdue. : aged Coll. — 
cled to Mr, games Mansergh, F -.8., P. Pros 


G. Hy see Lacknow 


Address . 
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Inst. C.E., 1891; Asst, on York Maln 
Drainage Works, Birmingham Waterworks ; 
Resident Bogineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
Works ; a 8. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
ri ae W Ts, As 
G. B.S M inst. O.E., 1902-06 
Croydon aurecrks Shrewsbury Water- 
works; Consulting Engineer to Onlonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nalrobi Drainage and Water 
works, N aivasha, Nakuro and Zanzibar sani- 
a designed Sketty are a Works, &c., 
Engineer, Bengal (1900 ; designed 
Sanitary schemes of of ines F Supp yd on eee 
pri seacrans of which 


~~ carried out including J hota. at noone, 


Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr, 
Comilla waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan — 
Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainag 

achemes. Publications: Sewage dispoest in 
India and the East Blementary Sanitary 
Engineering (ist and 2nd editions) ; Practi- 
cal Sanitary nglneering 5 ; Modern Sewage 
Disposal» #. EB. Journal, 1909, ‘‘ Rainfall or 
Wales” , Geographical Sournal, 1909; Klood 
discharge and Spillways in India, Engineer, 
1922; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal, do, Address: 3, 
Uharnock sete and 15, 2 fair, Calcutta. 


LIAMS, ARMSTRONG, 
Wan. Tis. Bealdent ae Medical Officer, Ran- 


Hospital, since 1907, b. 11 Beb. 


goon General 
Addres : Genoral Hospital, Rangoon. 


aia 
WILLIS, Majyor-GENERAL EDWARD HENRY. | 
C.B. (oig) vere eee Technical Adviser, 
Sept. 
‘ ed Royal Military Academy, 
i B R.F A. 


Commanded 94th Battery 
Lahore Eran 1914; Commanded 78th 
Brigade BF A. (ith Division). 1915; O.R.A. 
12th Division, 1916-17 ; 17th Corps, 1927-18. 
Address : Attuy Headquarters, Sina. 
WILLIS, Guoncs Hanzy, C.LE., 19i8 ; M.V.O., 
Mech, E, 


1911, 1t.-Col., BE., 
rk. (Ind. ), #.P.; Senior Mint Master (on 


soatauoa Security Printing, India) 6.21 Oct. 


° 3. ve Educ. §8t Paul's Sch., 
poe es BR. M, A., Woolwich, RB. E., 1805; 
1914, Arrived India, ago _ Deputy 
015; rates Peentdent of ¢ of ‘Co mesoer| 

ery 1 n un 
Huoitatl of Kngineers (Ind.). Address: 


Soourity Printing, India, Nasik Road. 


ILSON, His Exogtiagwcy tHE Rr. Hox, 
Wi Sum ORME, P.O. 1082 G. C. 1. E. 


1870. Edue.: at | 
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‘Parliamentary Asstt? Soory. to the Wai 
. to the War 


Cabinet, 1 10a 3 Spairman, ational — 
. e 
Board, 1919; Farllamentary Secretary 

the Minlstry of pee Rr 19; Jt. Perlis 


‘reasury ani 

Chief Ualoniet W Whip, 1921-1922 ; Parllamen 

tary Secretary to the Treasury and Chie 

Whip 10922-1923; M.P. (U.)» Reading 
1918-19232 ; South Portsmouth 1929-1995 
Address: Government House, Malabar Hill 
Bombay. 

WILSON-JOHNSTON, JosepH, B.A., C.LE. 
(1926), Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911), C.B 
EK. (1918), I.0.8., Administrator, Nabha. b 
12 June 1876. m. Helen J. M. Campbell. Xduc 
Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. Address: 
Nabha, Puyjab. 


WITHERS, Lisut. KpGaR CiEMEntT, C.LE., 
B.I.M. ; "Intelligence Officer, Persian Gult. 
Address : Intelligence Department, Basra. 


WITTET, Gxoraz, F.BI.BA., Consulting 
Architect to the Govt. of Bombay, 1926. &, 26 
November 1878; Consulting Architect to the 
Govt. of Bombay, 1008-1019. Director, Tata 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 1919-25. Address: By- 
culla Club, a 


WOOD, Sm Jonny Barry, K.C.1.E., K.C.V.0.; 
C.8.L. Resident in Kashmir. b. 1870. m, 1896, 


Ada Elizabeth, d. of G.A. Stack, LE 8, Bene. 
Coll., Oxford 


Oa ee. 

3.0.8. 4. Under-Sec. to Govt, of Indie, 
Foreign Dept., 1890-1903; 1s¢ Assist. in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; bth Sec., ¥ Dept., 
1906-10 ; Real aident,. Indore, 1912; Pol. Sec., 
Government of India, 1014-22, Addvese: 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 


WOODROFFE, Sm JOHN GroncR Xt, 
Court since 


nlv, Ooll., Oxford (B.C.L., MLA.). Barr. 
el Temple, 1880; ocate, Caloatta 
H. C., 1890 ; 8 Government of 
Indie, 1908. Judge, 1004; Offg. Ch. Jetine, 
ar Nov. 1915. Address: Bengal Club 


WOOLAOCOTT, Joum Evans, Editor of The 
Pioneer. b. 1862, Hdue,: Milford Haven 


Sch, and Gr. 6&eh.. . om 

Anjoulna, d. of the late A, Seneca, On 

staff of Central News: Correspondent of 

The Deily Mailin Osiro and d Paris. Anistant 

Editor, The : ee ~ 
Tribune: has edited The | 

y Gazette. President, Tostioate 


Tk LEsue and The Bomba 
(1988), 6. MG. (1916); D. B. 0, (1900). of Journalist, 1908. | Partamentery Cand 
ee Bombay. ®t Aug. 18106. 
late Charles th of Goderich, WORTLEY, Laer. ENWRRAL, THB HON. GIB 
By . Héue. St. Michael's, i ewe St. RICHARD M, ea K.0.B. (1024); 
Paal’s School. Apptd. 2nd iL OMG. (918) i pO. 1900); oF aes 
1895 ; Lieut. 1894; Captain 1901, bred Master-G 
South Africa. 1 (severely wo Hon. ecenern), India vars oe 
despatches Queen’s Medal, 5 Clasps, Dis. % peer ad lt., i. Rak, OC iss} 14-00. aah: 
.C, to Governor of ¥.8.W. Ms or 4a dueral, 1017 5 1. Gen., 
al Horse Asiillery renri. 1024s Stall Os 8.0, $, Aimy Head- 
¢ promoted Tenip. M. uarters, 1 7, "G8.0. 2 1007-8; A. D. 
anf appointed to command Hawi Batt, pata Ty 1014-1915 ; Movements 
BD we se ee oo); arred bet rh « Commanded 68 Inf, Brig. and 1 
1 
dpe: 19 rycen times w Vanded) ; 3; 1017-19; MajonGenrabice. Administra- 
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tion, Southern Command, 1919-23; Q.M.G. 
Todia, 1924, Served 2@ Chitra), 1895; §. 
African War severely wounded (mentioned 


tioned deapatches several times); C.B. 1915; 
epecially promoted Maj.-Gen.; K.C.M.4., 

og of Honour 8rd cl., Order of Crown of 
Belgtum 8rd cl , Order of Crown of Italy 3 cl., 
Is Hon. Colonel of Engineer and Railway 
Staff Corns (T.A.), and Col.-Commdt, 1st 
Battn., King’s Royal Rifle Corps. Address: 
Army Headquarters, simla. 


WYNDHAM, Puncy, C.I.£., OB.E., R.G.8., 
Commer., Kumaon, since 1918. 6. 18 Dec, 
1867. Educ.: Giggleswick Sch. ; Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford, M.A., Joined 1.0.8., 1880, Magte. 
and Collector, Mirzapur, 1900-1913. Corn- 
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missioner, Naini Fal, from 1913. Address: 
Naini Tal. 


despatches Medal D.8.0.), Great War (men- “AN, LER AH, K.-H. (Gold), Bar-at-Law, M. 


LC. President, Rangoon Corporation ; Fellow 
of Rangoon University. b. April 1874, Hdue.: 
Rangoon College and Cambridge. Address: 
67, Merchant Street, Rangoon. 


YULE, 8m Davrp, Bart. (1022), 


Director, Messrs. Andrew Yute & Co., sid. 
b, 4 Aug. 1858. m, Annie Henristta ’ 
d, of late Andrew Yule. Hdue.: B. High 
School, Edinburgh. Joined firm of Andrew 
Yule & Co, Calcutta, 1875; Director of Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd., Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, Ltd., Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporation. Address; 8, Chive 
Row, Calcutta, 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at che beginning, The Faelt year was derived from a combina- 
ot this book. Bclow are given details of the | tion of the Heljira and Samvat years by the 
ether Calendars in use jn India. order of asters it ’ Tam}-o0kar, he Bengalt 

The Jewish Calendar is in accordance with | Year seems also ave been at one 
the system arranged a.D. 358. The Calendar| time to the Hefjira, but the fact of fis being 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed a, Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 


3,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era; the year is Lunt-eolar, 7 oie Sammi cre Ante tron ried toto two 
The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira,'fortnights—sudi, or bright, and badé, or dark. 
= jjrom ime day after _Mahomet’s tet Hach fortnight contains 15 tithla, which furnish 
ecca, occurred on the 2 Or; the dates of the civil days given in ou 
willy 15, 622 a.D. The months are Lunar. ' calendars. oe : 





PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1926. 


a] 
Parsee (Shehenshahi). Hindu. 
Avan Jashan wee) April 16 MakerSankranti .. .. January 14 
Adar Jashan May 15 Maha Shivratri .. .. February 11 
a ee 
Zarthost-no-Diso |... = iw, June ig 2amnavmi +» ee April 21 
h hor 6&7 Cocoanut Day ics .. August 23 
Gatha Gamb ars oe ee Septem cr ! Gokul Ashtami ee oa - $0 
Paral New Year ee ee » 8&9  (Ganceh Chaturthi and Sam. 
vatsari is -« September 11 
Parsee (Kadmi). Dassera +. +e October 16 
November 4 
Avan Jashan ee ee March 17 Divah oe ee Ed : 
Adar Jashan ee wes Arid 15 7 
Zarthost-no-Diso .. ., May 17 Jewish. 
Pesach a «>» March 80 
Gatha Gambhars.. ». August 7 Shabuoth . so May 19 
New Year (2nd day) e+ 5, O&10  Tishabsed owe Sully 20 
Rosh Hoshana (2nd day) .. September 10 
Mahomedan (Sunni). ,Kippuor(2day) .. .. » 17&18 
Sukkoth (2day-) .. .. = 
Bakri-Id * ee ae J tine 21 Jain. 
Muharram «= =—owes Sly 20 , Chaltra Sud 15 ogg) April 2? 
Ashura * oe eee es 21 ; September 4 
Barawafat * oe .» September 20 eee Vad ~ ae 7 
Mahim Fair re «» December 20 - 10 
Kartik Sud 15 as es November 10 
Mahomedan (Shiah). ee ee 
Ramsan-Id a6 April 14 | New Year os January 1&2 
Bakri-Id * x June 21 Good Friday -. April 2 
Muharram ba July 90 6; Raster rr co 
Ashure * oe e 21 December Hh 
iT 
Shahadat-e-lmam Hassan September 6 | Christmas 7 is af 
Barawatfat a oa 9 20 i go 
Id-e-Maalud oe ry) 25 Ms 90 


* Dates given for Bukri-Id (June 21st) Ashura (July 2ixt) and Barawafat (Sept, 20th afe 
epproximate. The actual dates will be notified by Government in due cours. 
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index to Imperia) Trade Guide and advertised businesses, see pages vi to vill. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. iX 


Hongkong and Shanghai 
_ Banking Corporation. 


(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG.) 


ae 


Authorised Capital we owe wee ~Ss $50,000,000 
Issued and Fully paid-up... 2 33 $20,000,000 
Sterling Reserve Fund .. .. « £ 4,500,000 
Silver Reserve Fund eee wees $26,500,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... .. 20,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE :—Hongkong. 
LONDON OFFICE:—9, Gracechurch Street, E,C. 
BOMBAY OFFICE :—40, Churchgate Street. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


Amoy. HoNGKEW. RANGOON, 
BANGKOK. HONGKONG. SAIGON. 
BATAVIA. IPou. SAN FRANCISCO, 
BomBAY. JOHORE. SHANGHAI, 
CALCUTTA. KoBE. SINGAPORE, 
CANTON, KUALA LUMPUR. SOURABAYA. 
CHEFOO. LONDON. SUNGEI PATANI., 
COLOMBO. LYONS. TIENTSIN, 
DAIREN. MALACCA. Tokyo. 
FoocHow. MANILA. TSINGTAU. 
HAIPHONG. NAGASAKI. YLOILO. 
HAMBURG. New YorK. YOKOHAMA. 
HaANKow. PEKING. 

HARBIN. PENANG. 


Current Accounts opened and interest allowed half-yearly 
on Daily Balances of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 at 2 per cent. 
per annum provided the sum accrued amounts to Rs. 5/-. 


Fixed Deposits received for varying periods on terms which | 
may be ascertained on application. 

Drafts Granted and Bills Purchased on the principal 
commercial centres of the World. 

General Banking and Exchange business undertaken, 


G. G. S. FORSYTH, 
Agent. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 
38, Bishopsgate, LONDON. 





Ee 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


OAPITAL .. . 0... 3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ..._...__... £4,000,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS : 


Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER, The Right Hon, LORD GEORGE 
HAMILTON, G.C.S.1. 
HENRY BATESON, Esq. ied Neg, MEP 


+ b 


E 
Sir WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE. Esq. 
GOSCHEN, K.B-E. 





Chief Manager : 
W. E. PRESTON, 
Managors : 
J. S, BRUCE. G, MILLER, 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES : 


ALOR-STAR (MALAY HONG-KONG RANGOON 

STATES) ILOILO SAIGON 
AMRITSAR IPOH SEMARANG 
BANGKOK KARACHI SEREMBAN 
BATAVIA | KLANG SHANGHAI 
BOMBAY KOBE SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KUALA LUMPUR SOURABAYA 
CANTON KUCHING (SARAWAK.) | TAIPING (F.M.S.) 
CAWNPORE MADRAS TAVOY 

EBU MANILA TIENTSIN 
COLOMBO MEDAN TOKYO 
DELHI NEW YORK TSINGTAU 
HAIPHONG PEKING YOKOHAMA 
HAMBURG PENANG ZAMBOANGA (PHILIP. 
HANKOW PUKET PINE ISLANDS) 

BANKERS: 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
MIDLAND BANKy LIMITED, 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANKs LIMITED. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 


rporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, grant Drafts payable at the 

sd pete and Brancilts, and transact general Banking business connected with the East, 
its of money are received for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application ; 
interest payable half-ysarly, goth June and grst December. On Current Accounts terest is 
allowed at a per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly balances provided they do not fall 


The Beak is prepared to undertake Trusteeships and Executorships, 
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THIRD EDITION. 
SANITATION IN INDIA. 


By J. A. Turner, C.1.E., M.D., D.P.H. 

Late Executive Health Officer, Bombay Municipality, and 
B. K. Goxpsmitx, M.B., D.P.H., wira CONTRIBUTIONS 
By S. C. Hormusy, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., M.D., D.P.H. 
K. B. Surorr, L.M. & S., D.P.H., D.T.M., Ang 

L. Gopinuo, L.M. & S., M.D., D.P.H. 


* Although ostensibly intended for Indian students, we are 
certain that this work should appeal to students in every clime, 
for we do not think we have ever read a more comprehensive 
and yet at the same time eminently practical manual of sanita- 
tion. It does not consist, as do so many similar works, of 
clippings from ancient text-books of theoretical hygiene, but 
it depicts sanitation in the making and as it is carried out in a 
region offering insuperable difficulties." —The SANITARY 
JOURNAL. 


‘* The issue of a third edition of this well-known book will 
be welcomed by sanitarians in India. Considerable additions 
have been made in many sections and extensive alterations have 
been made in the chapters dealing with plague, tubercle, leprosy 
and influenza, so as to embody the latest discoveries in connec- 
tion with the etiology, treatment, etc., of these diseases. 
Dr. Turner’s book is the only one yet published on Municipal 
sanitation in India of any real value, and no Assistant Director 
of Public — or Municipal Health Officer should be without 
a copy.’—The PIONEER. 


Price: Rs, 15. By V.P.P. Rs. 16-2-0 
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THE §SYSTEM {OF 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
BRITISH INDIA. 
By P. K. Warrat. 


This work‘has been compiled entirely from official records 
and describes in plain language the present financial machinery 
of ff Central and Provincial Governments and the financial 
powers of the reformed legislatures. In addition, it contains 
a lucid account of the system of accounts and audit, Govern~ 
ment cash balances including the Gold Standard Reserv® and 
Paper Currency Reserve balances. The work is intended for 
the use of members of the Legislative Councils, Ministers 
of Indian States and students of economics and Indian finance 
generally. 


Price: Rs. 10. By V. P.P. Rs. 10-10. 


THE PRESIDENCY TOWNS INSOL- 
VENCY ACT. 


By Danie Cuamier, Ba.-at-Law. 


__ A clearly printed edition of the text of the act, together 
with a concise and carefully compiled digest of Indian case- 
law and a selection of appropriate English decisions. 


The Second Edition contains 146 pages of text and com- 
mentary and includes the decisions given subsequent to the 
publication of the first edition. 


Price: Rs.5. By V. P. P. Rs. 5-6. 


LADIES OF MAHABLESHWAR. 


By MOMOS. 


A witty tection of poems. 
Price: Rs. 2. By V. P. P. Re. 24. 


&XXIV ADVFRTISEMENT, 


MAPS. 


LOWNDES’ MAP OF SALSETTE. 
CORRECTED UP TO 1918. 


Specially prepared for the use of cross-country nders.< 
Useful also for Military and other purposes. Scale 4°4 inches 
to amile. Ruled in one mile squares. Mounted on linen to 


» fold for the pocket. 
| Price : Rs. 2-8-0. By V.P. P. Rs. 2012-0. 


MAP OF BOMBAY. 
This Map has been brought right down to date. All new 


streets and roads are clearly indicated. The Map is an invalu- 
able asset to the motorist, tourist and business man. In three 


styles. 
Paper, Rs 4 Linen, Rs. 6. 


Mounted on Linen with Rollers Rs. 8. 
Postage 6 Annas extra. 


MAP OF BOMBAY & 20 MILES AROUND. 


Invaluable to the Yachtman, the Motorist, the Pedestrian 
and all Sportsmen. Most useful in Military operations. 
Printed in colours on a scale of half-an-inch to the mile, all roads 
metalled and unmetalled, and cart tracks are shown as well as 
the depth of water at low tide round the coast and inall the creeks. 


On waterproof Linen. Price: Rs. 4-8. By V. P. P. Rs. 4-14-60, 
On Paper. Price: Rs. 3-0. By V.P.P. Rs. 3-4-0. 


MAP OF BOMBAY CITY. 
(SOUTH OF JACOB CIRCLE.) 
Price : Rs. 3. By V. P. P. Rs. 3-6-0," 
BENNETT, COLEMAN & CC., LTD., 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, LONDON. -: 
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RESERVE FUND .. 4, +83,500,000.. 


‘Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 
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BATAVIA, BOMBAY, BUENOS AIRES, CALCUITA, 
CANTON, CHANGCHUN, DAIREN, FENGTIEN, 
HAMBURG, HANKOW, HARBIN, HONGKONG, 
HONOLULU, KAI-YUAN, KARACHI, KOBE, LONDON, 
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NAGOYA, NEWCHWANG, NEW YORK, OSAKA, 
PEKING, RANGOON, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAN 
FRANCISCO, SAIGON, SEMARANG, SEATTLE, 
SHANGHAI, SHIMONOSEKI, SINGAPORE, 
SOURABAYA, SYDNEY, TIENTSIN, TOKYO, 
TSINAN, TSINGTAU, VLADIVOSTOCK. 





Current Deposit Accounts are opened for approved 
customers, and Interest is allowed at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum on daily balances of not less than Rs. 1,000, provided 
that the amount of half-yearly interest is not less than Rs. 5. 


Fixed Deposits are received for one year or shorter periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


Every description of Banking and Exchange business 
transacted. 


Post Box No. 207, I. WASHIO, 

Hornby Road, Pombay. Manager, Bombay. 
Post B o. 406, T. KASUYA, 

Clive Strégt, Calcutta. Manager, Caleutta. 
Post Boro. 584, Y. OKABE, 


Strand Road, Rangoon. Manager, Rangoon. 


